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PREFACE. 


TniE,  with  hasto  Has  silent  brouglit  round  again  a  halting  day,  and  calls 
us  to  a  reckoning  once  more.  Promise  and  performance  rise  together  for 
comparison,  and  self-criticism  becomes  the  duty  of  readers  and  of  conductors 
alike.  How  have  the  months  gone  with  us  in  our  intellectual  career,  and 
what  gains  have  now  we  garnered  from  the  Past  for  behoof  of  the  Future  ? 
What  efforts  have  we  made,  and  how  have  we  progressed  with  our  several 
schemes  ?  Have  we  written  with  honesty  and  earnestness  ?  Have  we  read 
with  thought  and  care  ?  have  we  perused,  and  marked,  and  determined  upon 
the  contributions  brought  before  us  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a 
settled  love  of  truth  and  truthfulness  ?  "Well  will  it  be  if  the  soul's  "  sum- 
mer of  gladness  *'  come  to  us  on  thoughtful  reflection ! 

The  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  the  contributors  and  the  conductors  of 
this  serial  has  been  done  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  the  fruit  of  their 
labours ;  and  this  the  reader  has  before  him,  and  of  this  he  is  the  privileged 
critic.  Against  his  decision  there  is  uo  appeal.  Let  our  aim,  however,  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  our  work  be  judged  by  the  ever-pre»iding  intent  of 
its  conductors.  The  educative  influence  of  controversy,  the  keenness  of 
interest  it  evokes,  the  energy  of  intellect  to  which  it  stimulates,  and  the 
habit  of  weighing  evidence  and  balancing  reason  with  reason  to  which  it 
trains,  are  accepted  by  them  as  indubitable  as  well  as  invaluable.  They 
believe  that  the  search  for  truth  is  the  duty  of  man,  and  that  the  universe  is 
so  constituted  that  if  truth  is  indeed  honestly  and  persistently  sought,  men 
will  ultimately  discover  the  way  of  its  attainment.  But  they  hold  also  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  honest  controversy  clears  the  light  around  a  truth,  and 
brings  not  only  iteolf,  but  its  various  correlations  more  distinctly  before  the 
mind.  Those  who  hold  the  truth  need  not  fear  investigation ;  those  who 
may  be  holding  error  as  truth  ought  to  welcome  it.  No  opinion  should  ad- 
vance a  claim  that  men  ought  to  accept  for  itself  without  seeking  a 
reason  for  their  having  faith  in  it.  "  If  the  opinion  is  right,"  by  denying  to 
men  the  opportunity  of  examining  its  reliability,  men  "  are  deprived  of  the 
«^Pportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  truth;  if  wrong,  they  lose  what  is 
almost  as  great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and  livelier  impression  of 
truth  produced  by  its  collision  with  error."  In  this  belief  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  serial  to  subject  the  various  topics  of  thought,  as  they  ari&e,  to  impartial 
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and  painstaking  controYci-sy,  and  the  Debates  in  this  volume  will  be  found  to 
be  exemplifications  not  only  of  the  utility,  but  of  the  power  of  discussion  to 
set  opinions  more  strongly,  because  contrastedly,  before  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men. 

To  further  the  self-culture  of  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  /orms  another 
portion  of  the  main  purpose  of  our  Magazine.  The  variety  of  the 
leading  papers,  the  subjects  chosen  by  their  author,  and  the  style  in  which 
he  treats  every  topic  that  he  touches,  must  commend  them  to  the  diligent 
study  of  all  who  love  reflective  writing  and  philosophic  thinking.  The 
department  entitled  Toiling  Upward  contains  both  encouragement  and  warn- 
ing to  those  who  desire  to  fulfil  the  true  designs  of  their  lives.  TJa  Reviewer 
has  been  diligently  acconunodated  to  the  promotion  of  self-improvement  in 
the  reader.  In  TheEsaayUt  and  The  Poet  to  Critiquey  scope  is  given  for  effort 
in  the  practice  of  literary  culture,  and  in  the  Debates  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  expression  of  earnest  convictions  and  logical  views.  The 
Inquirer  supplies  a  means  of  asking  from  a  wide  constituency,  counsel,  help, 
and  information,  and  forms  already  a  concise  and  unique  library  of  reference. 
Our  Collegiate  Course  has  somewhat  narrowed  its  sphere  of  late,  but  ad- 
ditional width  of  aim  will  be  imparted  to  it  in  immediately  succeeding  vol- 
umes. The  Eloqumee  of  the  Jfonth  forms  permanent  records,  not  ouly  of  ably 
expressed  thought,  but  of  that  sort  of  thought  which  initiates  and  consti- 
tutes history.  As  a  supply  of  rhetorical  examples  for  perusal  in  societies, 
the  specimens  given  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  useful  and  valued.  The  Societies* 
Section  keeps  its  place,  but  has  improved  less  than  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. A  slight  decline  in  the  popularity  of  The  Topic  may  also  be  noted. 
It  was  planned  expressly  that  our  readers  might  each  furnish  brief  jottings  of 
his  opinions  on  the  matters  which  arose  from  time  to  time,  to  enable  us, 
from  a  wide  survey  of  popular  thought,  to  cull  the  best  statements  of 
concisely  expressed  reasonings  on  public  events  and  things.  This  we  hope 
yet  to  see  fulfilled  in  this  department.  Our  Literary  Notes  contain  a  concise 
summary  of  the  month's  news  regarding  books,  authors,  and  literature. 

If  our  readers  agree  with  us  in  our  general  estimate  of  the  labours  out  of 
which  this  volume  has  grown,  they  will  grsnt  that  visible  progress  is  being 
made  towards  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  serial,  and  that  tho  en- 
deavours put  forth  for  the  increased  efficacy  of  the  Magazine  merit  most 
continued  tokens  of  public  approbation.  But  still  more,  wo  hope  that  they 
will  see  to  it  that  their  ptfrt  also  is  faithfully  done,  and  that  co-operating 
with  us  they  may  increase  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Magazine  by  their 
own  efforts  to  use  it  well,  and  so  commend  it  to  the  use  of  others,  ^ye  on 
our  part  shall  not  remit  our  labours  to  make  its  pages  more  and  more  worthy 
of  perusal  and  commendation. 
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John  Locks,  one  of  the  most  independent  thinkers  among 
Engliith  philosophers,  considered  it  advisable  to  devote  an  entire 
book  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  to  a  consider* 
ation  "  of  words."  In  that  work  he  maintains  that  "  when  a  man 
speaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he  may  be  understood ;  and  the  end  of 
speech  is,  that  those  sounds  (words)  as  marks  may  make  known  his 
iaeas  to  the  hearer."  Hence  it  is  deduced  that  words  are  BJffns. 
And  so  they  are, — signs  at  once  of  things  and  of  thoughts.  Tiiej 
are  the  symbols  by  which  we  mark  to  ourselreSt  and  represent  to 
others  our  thoughts  of  things.  The  philologist  Eichhoff  finely  cha- 
racterizes them  as  "  the  shadows  ot  the  soul," — shadows  bearing 
in  them  a  portion  of  the  vital  force  of  the  spirit,  and  capable  <» 
acting  on  another  mind  with  a  living  energr  and  power.  JEtightly 
were  they  called  of  old  "  winged  words ; '  for  ideas  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  another  through  their  intervention,  and  in 
their  flight  they  convey  thought  from  mind  to  mind.  The  chief 
end  of  language,  therefore,  is  to  communicate  thought,  and  its  per- 
fection depends  upon  its  beinjj^  easily  and  thorougldy  understood. 
Although  it  fulfils  many  subsidiary  purposes  thu  is  the  primary 
and  radical  intention,  which  overrules  and  pervades  its  existence 
and  use.  TVorda  are  really  serviceable  only  when  they  excite 
in  the  mind  of  another  an  idea  precisely  similar  to  that  of  which  it 
stands  as  a  sign  in  our  own.  The  very  nature  of  words,  however, 
makes  it  all  but  inevitable  that  they  may  be  misapprehended  or 
misunderstood,  and  so  become  "  doubtful  and  imcertain  in  their 
sigmficaiion."  Thought  is  the  essence  of  the  human  soul.  Within 
the  wonderful  tissues  of  man's  frame  there  exists  a  something  whose 
tendencies  and  workings,  whose  living  power,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
spontaneous  activities,  produces  thougnt.  This,  man  projects  out 
of  himself;  shadows  it  forth,  and  contemplates  it  apart  from  him- 
self in  language,  in  embodied  signs.  Beiore  these  signs  can  be 
usefol  there  must  be  a  reciprocity  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  regis- 
tration; a  consent  regarding  the  signs  by  which  thought  is  ex- 
pressed. To  exchange  ideas,  or  to  hold  intelligible  intercourse 
with  others  in  anv  lanjpiage,  this  co-suegestiveness  of  words  must 
be  secured;  ana  a  simultaneous  similarity  of  meaning  must  be 
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attained.  "  Without  this,  men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noise 
and  sounds,  hut  c6nvey  not  therehy  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not 
before  one  another  their  idea9,  which  is  the  end  of  language." 
Language,  in  short,  to  be  useful,  must  not  only  be  interpretable 
but  comprehended;  it  must  not  only  express  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  our  own  mind,  but  also  excite  in  others  a  sympathetic 
effort  whii^  shall  induce  them  to  strive  to  recognize  the  significa- 
tion attachable  to  our  words  in  the  signs  employed  to  represent 
and  transfer  them.  **  But  after  all,  the  provision  of  words  is  so 
scanty  in  respect  of  that  infinite  variety  of  thoughts,  that  men, 
wanting  terms  to  suit  their  precise  notions,  will,  notwithstanding 
their  utmost  caution,  be  forced  often  to  use  the  same  wofds  in 
somewhat  different  senses.*'  Thus  the  natural  imperfection  of 
words  as  signs  is  increased  by  the  doubtfulness  of  signification 
arising  from  the  limitation  of  our  human  faculties  of  memory, 
invention,  and  selectiveness.  To  these  disturbing  influences 
affecting  language  we  may  add  the  twofold  usage  men  make  of 
it ;  first,  as  a  means  of  common  and  ordinary  talk,  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  the  convenient  transaction  of  business  affairs ;  and, 
second,  as  an  agency  for  r^stering,  expressing,  transmitting,  and 
preserving  thought  attained  in  the  "  search  after  true  knowledge ;" 
or  for  giving  precision,  exactness,  and  elegance  to  those  ideas  by 
which  we  endeavour  and  hope  to  move  the  minds  of  others,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  agree  with  us  in  some  opinion,  course  of  conduct,  or 
view  of  affairs. 

The  use  of  language  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  common  and 
ordinarv  affairs  of  civil,  social,  family,  and  personal  life  has  not  yet 
received  a  distinct  name.  This  has  arisen,  perhaps,  from  its  fleet- 
ingly  evanescent  nature,  perhaps  from  the  want  of  occasion  to 
connote  with  precision  speech  employed  in  converse  and  business 
as  distinguished  from  that  used  in  recording,  communicating,  and 
storing  up  thought.  One  form  of  it  indeed  has  been  called  talk, 
another  conversation,  and  a  third  oratory  ;  but  we  hare  no  single 
general  term  indicative  of  oral  language  :  the  usual  speech  of  every 
day  brings  out  the  contrast  between  it  and  that  recorded,  trans- 
missible, and  preserved  thought,  which  we  denominate  literature. 

Language,  in  its  most  correct  application,  signifies  the  use  of  the 
tonffue  in  speech,  the  vocal  utterance  of  our  ideas  and  feelings ;  but 
the  word  has  in  common  parlance  been  indefinitely  extended,  so  as 
to  include  all  possible  methods  of  conveying  thought,  knowledge, 
or  emotion  from  one  to  another  by  signs,  e.g.,  the  language  of 
gesture,  of  the  eye,  of  deaf-mutes,  &c.,  written  language,  articulate 
language,  <&c.  !B*rom  this  extension  (quite  justifiable  according  to 
analogy)  there  has  arisen  a  difficulty  in  keeping  our  minds  alert  to 
the  essential  distinctions  between  the  communication  of  thought  by 
audible  and  by  visible  signs. 

This  has  occurred  very  naturally.  Analysis  has  enabled  man- 
kind to  separate  into  their  elements  all  the  various  sounds  which 
in  their  actual  synthesis  constitute  or  go  to  the  forming  of  words. 
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lliese  nUimaie  Tamtiet  of  Tocal  inflections  which  give  as  their 
resolts  noticeably  different  sounds  have  been  'inveetigated,  tested, 
and  arranged  so  well  and  perfectly  that  an  act  of  analysis  is  now 
possible^  1^  which  any  yocable,  however  intricate  in  its  formation» 
may  be  resolved  into  the  elementary  sonnds  of  which  it  is  com* 
pflMdy  and  by  an  act  of  synthesis  these  sounds  can  be  replaced  in 
snch  juxtaposition  as  to  reproduce  the  original  phonic  sign.  Henoe 
language,  as  a  system  of  articulate  sounds,  is  convertible  into  a 
STstem  of  visible  signs  each  indicative  of  a  definite  phonetic 
clement,  and  capable  of  b^ng  made  suggestive  to  the  educated 
mind  not  only  of  the  mmmd  but  also  of  the  seMe  of  which  it  is  the 
vinble  representative  symbol  or  sign.  Thus  it  is  that  language 
paaaea  into  literature,  and  the  perishable  utterances  of  humanity 
are  made  sharers  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  spirit  out  of  which 
they  issue;  and  we  are  able  to  feel  with  the  poet  in  regard  to  those 
thoughts  which  charm  us  and  may  charm  others—* 

"  These  sveet,  aweet  snatches  of  delight 

That  visit  oar  bedarkened  clay; 
Like  paB8agei>bird8,  with  hasty  flight, 
It  cannot  be  they  perish  quite,— 

Although  thej  pass  away!'* 

LUercUwn,  then,  appears  in  its  most  elementary  form  in  letter* 
(the  visible  si^s  of  audible  sounds,  themselves  but  outbreathed 
Buggestors  of  ideas)  capable  of  being  formed  into  words,  arrange- 
able  into  sentences  which  may  be  massed  into  paragraphs,  and  so 
on  progressively  "  to  the  making  of  books."  Books  are  of  various 
Borts,  as  various  as  the  subjects  of  human  thought,  feeling,  interest, 
and  experience,  and  all  are  traly  and  justly  comprehended  under 
tJie  term  literature.  Literature  is,  in  fact,  thought  transferred  by 
any  representing  medium  from  one  mind  to  another,  provided  that 
&e  agency  employed  to  shadow  forth  the  ideas  can  preserve  as 
well  as  record  and  transmit  the  contents  of  the  mind.  It  implies 
a  Bobstance  other  than  the  memory  for  its  reception  sad  its  inhe- 
raice ;  and  another  mode  of  communication  than  oral  speech.  This 
eireomstance  differentiates  it  from  talk,  conversation,  preaching, 
oratory,  &c.,  which  are  modes  capable  of  transferring  thoughts  by 
audible  signs, — signs  suggestive  by  the  early  impact  of  sound  and 
tiie  compact  of  society. 

Letters  are  the  elements  of  literature.  These  we  build  up  by 
the  sense  of  sight  into  representations  of  spoken  words ;  and  so 
aapply  ourselves  with  another  agency  for  passing  thought  as  a 
eurrent  commodity  from  mind  to  mind,  from  huoid  to  land,  from  age 
to  age.  Literature  implies  language,  as  a  system  of  signs  for  the 
trannnission  of  thought,  and  accepts  as  its  place  among  human 
utilities  the  transference  of  preservable  thought.  Thougnt  which 
requirefl,  deserves,  or  aims  at  preservation  must  be  possessed  of 
aome  value,  accidental  or  intrinsic ;  for  we  never  seek  to  add  pre- 
aervability  to  transmissibility  unless  the  material  to  be  conveyed  is 
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vtore  Hksn  (Mrdintnly  yalaaMe  on  some  ^und  or  other.  Hence 
Iitw^,  wilh,  decrees  of  oourts,  processes  m  suita^  ^ceipts,  records 
of  legracies,  reeords  of  vvents,  aad  transftctions  of  societies  Sec,  arc 
registered,  preserred^  and  transmissible;  for  the  literal  facts,  they 
uiTOl^e'  have  a  rsitie  which  cannot  be  ettimaAed  except  bv  those 
cbncemed,  and  they  o^nsthote  a  literature  in  a  certain  sense,  because 
th^ey  hit^e  be^n  pi^eservably  recorded  and  rendered  commnnicable 
In  written  Unffnage. »-  On  the  other  hand,  histories,  trayels.  scientific 
treatises;  poemsrno^els^  ha^.thQ^g^  they  do'iiot  necessarily  imply 
any  phonal  or  indiridnal  pfoperi^rtmd  iiiterest  beyond  that  of 
their  "onlid  begetter,"  yet  acquire  a  turiiisvsal  Talne  from  their 
merits  otherwise ;  and  so  become  liteimtiire  tat  a  wider,  mpre 
peirbliar,  and  determinate  sense,  inaemueh  as  theyitsrc  by  general 
Wnseirt  regarded  as  *  possessing  an  iiitrinsic  yalae  .'which  is  not 
t^f^i'able  to  or  depenaent  upon  tiie  passing  interests  of  passing 
generations.  It  is  in  this  circumstaocor we  apprehend,  that  tae  real 
and  essential  differentiation  of  literature  as  a  generic  term  indica- 
tive of  preservable  and  communicable  thought,  must  be  sought 
rather  than  in  those  more  subtle  and  recondite  definitions  wmoh 
suggest  themselves  only  to  philosophic  minds.  The  literature  of  a 
countiy  or  of  an  age  consists  really  of' all-  the  preserved  thought 
w;hich  may,  can,  or  is  intended  to  be  communicated  from  one  mind 
to  another,  but  much  of  this  possesses  only  a  personal  or  accidental 
taiue,  and  so  excites  interest  in  the  breasts  of  none  except  those 
whose  material  prospects  they  may  subserve.  Men  do  not  readily 
meddle  with  these,  do  not  seek  in  them  information  or  delight,  do 
not  anticipate  fVrom  them  inst^ruction,  aid,  comfort,  influence,  or 
sympathy.  These  do  not  appeal  to  universal  or  comprehensive 
concernments,  they  have  only  a  narrow  range  of  quickening  power, 
arid  men  not  directly  touched  by  them  pass  them  as  the  idle  wind 
which  they  regard  not.  They  constitute  personal,  family, 
sd^ietarian,  sectarian,  civic,  technical,  professional,  or  other  litera- 
ture, and  in  regard  to  these  interests. they  impress  and  concern. 
IPew  men,  however,  care  to  engross  their  thoughts  with  the  tem- 
pot^ry  and  conventional  affairs  of  bygone  times  or  the  local  and 
limited  transactions  of  an  outworn  age,  so  that  these  pass  away 
alike  from  ken  and  memory,  and  sel(rom  rise  before  us  when  we 
employ  the  suggestive  tenn — Literature.  It  is  only  when  some 
ffreat  mind,  penetrated  with  a  divine  sense  of  the  significance  of 
fittle  things,  brings  them  together  and  Hghtens  them  up  by  his 
geniifil,  that  we  realize  to  ourselves  that  they  too  are  thought, 
leeKng,  social  history,  human  life,  and  eventful  providence  em* 
halmed  for  a  life  beyond  life,  and  laid  up  in  amber  till  ihe  eye  comes 
which  can  see  their  beauty,  estimate  their  worth,  elicit  their  wis- 
dom, and  enrioli  the  earth  with  them.as  with  a  new  inheritance. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  somewhat  discursive  remarks 
from  having  had  forcibly  recalled  to  our  thoughts  the  vague 
and  loose  manner  in  which  words  of  almost  daily  and  hotirly  usage 
are  employed  in  these  days  of  run  and  read,  circulating  library,  and 
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periodical  anthonhip.  Bemembering  the  near  c<mnection  between 
the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  force  and  manner 
of  the  wordB  in  which  we  express  our  iaeasi  we  are  about  to  attempt 
to  fix  and  settle  in  some  sort  the  precise  relations  and  meaning 
of  &08e  three  words  whioh  slip  so  readily  from  the  tongue  or 
pen«  which  are  so  frequently  misapprehended*  pUioed  ia  a  false 
antagonism,  or  held  in  an  ill-understood  alliance.  It  is,  we  admit, 
true  "  that  men  making  abstract  ideas  and  settling  them  in  their 
minds  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themselves 
to  consider  thingv,  and  discourse  of  tkem.  as  it'  were  in  bundles,,  fpr 
the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and  communication  of  their 
knowledge ;  which  would  advance  but  slowly  were  thoinword^and 
thoughts  confined  only  to*  particulars ;"  but  we  are  adso  conV&ced 
that  it  is  most  requisite  '*  to  look,  beyond  fashionable  sounds,  and 
obaerre  what  ideas  are,-  or  are  not,  comprehended  under  those 
irords"  whidi  round  off  sentences  so  well,  and  vet  are  uttered 
"  with  little  or  no  meaning."  "  I  am  apt,"  like  Locke,  "  to  imagine, 
that,  were  the  imperfections  of  language,  as.  the  instrument  of 
knowledge,  more  moroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  con* 
^brorersies  that  make  «nch  a  noise  in  the  world  would  of  themselves 
eease;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie 
A  great  deal  opener  than  it  does."* 

We  have  chosen  the  terms,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  for  this 
preeeAt  e^eurmnxi^on  theproper  signification  of  general  terms,  and 
we  hOp6  by  a  little  expenditure  of  ]3atiisnt  consideration  to  find  a 
more  distinct  and  well-defined  meaning  for  these  words  in  constant 
tise  liian  that  which  they  are  ordinarily  employed-  as  suggesting  or 
im^ying.  If  we  can  ^ow  that  they  do  not  really  overlap,  or  in 
any  manner   interfere  with  •  ea^<  other's   true  and  determinate 

3 here,  but  have  eac^  a  needful  and  valuable  ofiiee  and  duty 
lotted  to  them,  we  may  help  to  clear  up  a  few  confused  notions, 
and  yrevent  the  farther  progress  of  a  flew  fallacies,  becoming  some- 
irhat  too  pfevalent,  regaiding  literature,  science,  and  art. 

Though  we  have  said  that  these  terms  •each  denote  a  special 
province  of  thought;  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  tbey  are  so 
distinctly  set  off  by  fixed  boundaries  that  thoy  can  never  collide  or 
coincide.  There  is  a  literature  both  of  ^  science  and  of  art,  Tnere 
IS  8  scienee  of  art  an  A  of  literature ;  and  there  ia  an  art  of  literature 
as  well  as  an  art  of  scientific  observation.  If,  however,  we  could 
obtain  some  well-founded  oentral  purpose  by  which  each  is  cha- 
racterized, some  marked  and'  recognizable  item  which,  on  being 
known,  gave  us  at  once  an  undoubted  right  to  name  the  product  by 
a  distinct  term,  we  might  be  able  to  keep  a  clear  idea  of  each  in  our 
own  minds  ;  and  be  able  to  employ  the  terms  correctly  and  signifi- 
cantly in  writing  or  speaking.  Each  form  of  thought  possesses  its 
own  specific  activityv  and  may  be  found  to  give  results  which  are 
notable  as  necessaty,  convenient,  useful,  pleasant,  or  ejQTective, — and 

*  *'  Essay  en  the  Tinman  UDderitaBding,*'  Dook  III.  chap.  ix.  par.  21. 
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each  of  these  forms  takes  to  itself  a  difierent  law  of  being  and 
of  beauty.  If  we  could  get  at  this  inner  source  of  life,  this 
potency  in  which  all  its  other  manifestations  are  latent,  we  might 
find  a  clear  difference,  which,  when  once  marked,  would  enable  m 
to  avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  obscurity  or  uncertainty  in 
the  signification  of  the  words  we  use. 

All  human  thought  is  subjectire,  that  is,  issues  from  or  takes 
place  in  the  thinking  mind,  or  self.  But  all  the  manifestations 
of  thought  80  far  forth,  that  is,  as  they  are  shown,  marked, 
or  represented  by  signs,  are  objective,  or  externalized.  Thought  is 
not  mind,  but  the  result  of  its  spontaneous  or  excited  energies. 
With  a  land  of  joyful  amazement  the  spirit  looks  out  on  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  in  which  it  finds  itself,  and  which  appears  to  it  to 
be  arranged  in  order  and  enriched  with  beauty.  Before  being  fully 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  own  personality  it  becomes  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  the  mysterious  unity  of  nature.  It  imports  into 
that  the  stirring  activities  which  it.  as  vet,  only  half-consciously 
obeys,  andendowg  with  its  own  emotions  the  sensuous  environments 
of  existence.  This  provisional  assimilation  of  nature  and  self  is  the 
earliest  attempt  man  makes  to  co-ordinate  into  some  realizable  form 
the  immensity  ot'  different  appearances  into  which  he  projecta 
his  energies  as  an  explorer.  But  he  finds  that  it  cannot  be  absorbed 
into  his  being  any  more  than  it  can  absorb  him.  Certain  external 
things  he  can  change,  shape,  and  alter ;  others  he  can  represent  to 
himself  and  his  fellows  under  such  forms  of  thought  as  he  imposes 
or  pleases,  while  others  still  refuse  to  be  thought  of  except  as  they 
are  given  in  experience  and  existent  in  fact.  In  these  three 
different  results  we  have  the  germs  of  art,  literature,  and  science. 

All  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  gathered  into  the  mind  by  the  use 
and  exercise  of  man's  natural  faculties,  is  phenomenal,  and  implies 
reality  only  in  the  belief  of  the  soul.  Science  accepts  the  creed  of 
common  men  regarding  the  appearances  which  impress  them,  and 
attempts  to  gain  an  explanation  of  experience  capable  of  being  held 
consistently  together  as  a  body  of  substantiated  fact.  When  all 
known  phenomena  can  be  brought  to  cohere  in,  and  become  intel* 
liglble  by  reference  to  some  idea  able  to  be  conceived  in,  and  to  be 
subjected  to,  formal  admcafiurement  and  estimation  in  the  mind,  we 
accept  the  explanation  as  henceforth  true,  believable,  and  actual, 
.so  far  as  that  series  of  facts,  and  all  others  reducible  to  the  same 
categories,  are  concerned.  But  the  persistent  forces  of  nature 
reject  the  hypothetic  ideas  by  which  science,  in  its  rude  endeavours, 
represents  their  on-goings.  Experiments  and  careAilIy  registered 
observations  and  comparisions  oecome  necessary,  so  that  the  ideal 
world  of  science  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  real  world 
of  nature,  and  the  vision  of  the  soul  may  be  such  as  shall  show 
things  as  they  arc.  Nature  resists  our  assumptions,  and  can  be 
known  and  subdued  only  by  those  who  observe  her  rightly,  and 
submit  their  minds  to  accept  her  as  she  is.  Then  alone  does  she 
supply  us  with,  and  then  alone  do  we  attain  unto  true  science. 
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From  the  ehaoa  of  our  sen  sat  Ions,  Bcience  elaborates  the  fair 
orderlinesa  of  our  ideal  metkod,  and  explains  to  itself  the  con- 
idstency  of  the  whole  of  human  experience  oy  arranging  the  various 
pheDomena  of  nature  into  classes,  and  colligating  them  by  reference 
to  causes.  Phenomena  convolve  around  the  mmd,  but  the  powers 
of  that  mind  evolve  their  meaning  and  their  plan.  By  circum- 
stances the  human  spirit  is  enfolded ;  by  science  the  significance 
and  method  of  outward  things  is  unfolded  to  that  spirit ;  and  the 
procession  of  science,  beginning  with  the  mazy  crowds  of  sense- 
given  appearances,  goes  onward  till  it  ends  in  the  theory  which  har- 
monizes all  experience,  and  shows  its  elements  to  be  governed  by 
law.  facts  are  the  nutriment  of  science;  they  support,  but  do 
not  impart  its  vitality.  Thought  inspirits  experience,  and  it  becomes 
science.  Facts  appeal  to  sight  or  some  of  the  other  souses ;  science 
reveals  itself  alone  to  insight,  to  the  active  faculties  of  man.  Sense 
gazes  on  the  truth  of  appearance ;  science  looks  into  and  through 
that,  till  it  discovers  the  truth  of  reality — till  the  seen  discloses  ttie 
unseen,  so  that  the  fall  of  an  autumn  leaf  and  the  onflash  of  a 
comet  through  the  infinite  spaces  of  the  sky  alike  teach  the  cer- 
tainty and  force  of  gravitation,  the  grand  organic  thought  which 
methodizes  both.  To  the  eye  of  sense  the  phenomena  of  the  ex- 
ternal universe  is  a  huddle  of  incongruities ;  to  the  eye  of  science 
they  are  the  letters  of  a  divine  alphabet,  and  there  tlows  off  from 
them  the  poems  of  creation  and  Providence.  The  variable  and  the 
circumstantial,  though  changing  ever,  ever  also  speak  of  the  change- 
less and  the  real  in  a  language  of  exquisite  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
of  which  the  maa  of  science  eagerly  desires,  when — 

**  Hsplj  eatclring  inspiration  thence, 
Some  easy  pusagc,  rsptared,  to  traDslate.'* 

To  the  thoughtless  the  speech  of  nature  is  the  language  of  the 
aphinx;  to  the  thoughtful  it  is  like  the  script  of  Deity — a  dictated 
poem  of  the  Most  High.  Into  it,  we  cannot  read  our  own  thoughts  ; 
from  it,  we  muat  accept  the  thoughts  it  furnishes.  Science  resists 
Imman  creativeness,  because  it  is  already  created  of  God,  aud  is  the 
divine  plan  of  nature  to  be  learned,  not  by  the  factitious  hypotheses 
of  men,  but  by  humble  acceptance  and  thankful  acquiescence. 
Science,  then,  is  certain  and  evident  knowledge,  having,  in  point  of 
form,  the  character  of  logical  consistency,  and,  in  point  of  matter,  the 
character  of  undeceivable  truth.  It  is,  in  its  highest  form,  a  con- 
ception of  the  end  for  which  nature  (or  any  special  department  of 
exii>tence)  is,  and  tV  as  it  is ;  and  a  form  of  thought  indicating  the 
method  and  order  of  nature  (or  any  distinct  element  thereof)  as  it 
exists,  manifests,  and  develops  itself.  Science  identifies,  unifies^ 
and  connects  any  given  order  of  phenomena  into  an  explicable  and 
conceivable  sum  and  whole,  in  the  express  and  real  aiUnities  of 
their  existence,  and  accounts  for,  as  well  as  reveals  the  method  o£ 
thoM  changeful  modifications,  whether  synchronic  or  sequent,  which 
we  obserre  in  nature  and  its  elements.    It  explains  the  conditions 
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and  laws  of  pbenomena,  tbe  purpose  ont  of  whieli  they  flow,  and 
the  results  to  irkicfa  they  tend,  ocdenoe  implies  organized  inqairy, 
judicious  habits  of  thinking,  effective  sensitireness  of  mind  to 
minute  experience,  mental  energy  successfully  engaged  in  prevent- 
ing error,  and  in  attaining  correctness  of  results  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  principles  'on  which  it  rests,  or  of  which  it 
affirms  the  truth.  Science  is  self  affirming,  self-confirming.  It  is 
not,  as  it  has  often  been  said  to  be»  the  light  of  the  inteUect  cast  out 
upon  nature ;  it  is  the  flowing  of  the  revealing  light  of  nature  into 
the  human  soul ;  it  is  the  informing  cogency  of  experience,  which 
becomes  known  only  to  the  sympathetic,  the  receptive,  the  open- 
minded,  who  are  entranced  by  ner  entrance,  and  feel  with  the  true 
sentiment  of  a  poet  ;— 

"  Throb  thine  with  Datnre*s  tbrobbiog  breast, 
And  ftU  is  clear  from  east  to  west.** 

Such  is  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  Science,  of  course  in  its 
highest  and  noblest  seose.  Some  sciences  have  only  attained  to  a 
sense  of  an  order  in  phenomena,  and  have  neither  learned  their 
purpose  nor  their  cause — they  are  not  fore-seeing,  indeed  they  are 
scarcely  fore- looking.  They  are  contented  with  classification  and 
ignore  causation ;  they  observe  and  note,  they  do  not  thick  and  specu- 
late; they  are  inventorialnot  inventive.  Itis  useful,  certainly,  to  know 
the  right  place  of  everything,  but  how  much  more  useful  is  it  to 
know  the  true  origin,  and  the  proper  effect  of  each  force  in  nature  ? 
This  is  shown  by  the  sciences  which  transcend  classes,  and  pass  on 
to  causes ;  still  better  in  those  which  reveal  to  us  laws,  in  which 
endless  discoveries  arc  implicitly  contained,  and  in  which  the  power 
of  verification  lies.  It  is  as  a  term  denoting  connected,  demonstrated^ 
systematized,  and  verified  or  verifiable  Knowledge  that  it  is  now 
eniployed,  and  to  this  it  ought  to  be  strictly  confined. 

In  old  times,  however,  it  did  not  bear  tliis  express  and  definite 
meaning.  Art,  the  name  for  the  operative  activity  of  man,  then 
held  a  mgher  place.  "  A  proper  disposal  of  the  things  of  nature 
by  human  thought  and  experience,  so  as  to  make  them  answer  the 
designs  and  uses  of  mankind," — as  it  flatters  man  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  creator,  gratifies  at  once  human  interests  and  pride* 
Art  involves  principles,  science  evolves  them.  In  the  former,  truth 
is  a  means  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  desired  end ;  in  the 
latter,  truth  is  the  end.  The  rules  of  art  first  yield,  and  then  de- 
pend upon,  the  principles  of  science.  Man's  eager  personality  seeks 
to  Ratify  itself  by  w<»king  and  thus  proving  its  power,  attempts  to 
satisfy  inaagination  by  imitation,  and  to  institute  a  grand  inductive 
series  of  experiments,  whose  object  shoiild  be  a  splendid  productive 
variety  of  human  efforts,  able  to  be  brought  to  perfection  by  cor* 
reotion,  practice,  and  continuous  perseverance.  Science  educes^ 
art  produces.  The  spirit  of  life  in  man  stirs  him  to  induce  or  simu- 
late life  beyond  himself,  and  to  infuse  his  being  into  anything 
plastic,  carveable,  or  capable  of  modification.     By  the  overflow  of 
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own  actititids  lie  giren  brains  to  iron  and  nerves  to  steel, 
strength,  to  claj,  motkmfal  speed  to  wood,  eternal  expressiveness  U^ 
ooloars,  and  immortal  beauty  to 

*'  An  bnodred  sh&paa  of  lucid  stone  " 

in  which  by  the  pexseveriD^  chisel  he  has,  after  unremitting  elabo* 
imtioD,  in  stainless  and  stramless  dignity,  imitated 

**A)ltheb1aX6ofItfe 
Oa  the  btsC  tnlnate  of  his  brightest  duy," 

So  much  is  it  the  necessity  of  life  to  be  life-giying,  that  man  is 
restless,  impatient,  industriously  inventive,  and  eagerly  experi- 
mental, till  art  acquires  its  triumphs  and 

**  Tho  walls  are  peopled  by  the  painter's  brnab ; 
The  atatne  to  ita  niche  ascends  to  dwell." 

To  these  follow  the  utilitarian  efforts  of  fictile  and  textile  experi- 
ments ;  in  mechanical,  architectural,  snd  engineering  skill ;  the 
draughtsman's  pre-adap  tat  ions  and  the  innumerable  specicR  of  crea- 
tive and  recreative  art,  in  which  Art  **  drew  to  the  end  the  corre- 
sponding means  "  and  made  man  also  feel  the  enthusiastic  thrill  of 
a  certain  sort  of  creativeness . 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  of  genins  when  it  is  capable  of  so 
impressing  itself  upon  its  productions,  so  moulding  and  shaping 
them  to  beauty,  as  to  make  men  unwilling  to  return  the  gold  into 
the  melting-pot  and  work  it  up  afresh ;  when  it  is  felt  that  from  the 
less  accurate  work  we  after  all  learn  more  and  receive  more  vivid 
impressions  than  from  the  more  correct  but  less  effective  produc- 
tions of  an  inferior  artist.  To  attain  this  species  of  longevity, 
genins  must  not  be  content  with  being  a  mere  mason,  but  must 
aspire  to  be  an  architect ;  it  must  seek  to  give  preciousness  to  the 
gold  and  silver  by  the  beauty  of  the  cup  or  vase  into  which  they 
are  moulded,  and  to  make  them  as  valuable  for  their  form  as  fo 
their  matter."* 

In  all  the  efforts  of  art,  however,  man  is  limited,  sometimes  even 
baffled,  by  the  nature  of  that  on  which  he  operates  or  at  which  he 
aims.  Subtle-witted  as  he  is.  he  cannot  wholly  overcome  the  per- 
durable qualities  of  things.  It  is  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  imitation  or  representation  that  man's  sense  of  suc- 
cessful power  arises — without  the  sense  of  which  we  entertain  no 
high  opmion  either  of  art  or  artist.  The  energy  of  man  must  be 
seen  to  have  entered  into  the  material  employed,  so  as  to  make  it 

Slastic,  cease  from  resistance,  and  conform  to  the  celf-conacious  and 
eliberate  aim  of  the  worker.  Thought  must  penetrate  into  and 
transform  the  rude  elements  supplied  by  nature,  conceptions  must 
rise  in  the  artist's  mind  and  press  forth  to  such  actuality  of  being 
as  to  become  af&rmative  of  man's  dominion  over  and  mastery  of  his 

*  Hemy  Rog«rfl  oa  "  The  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literatara,"  ''  Essays,"  Vol  II., 
p.  296. 


juateriak.  It  ia  a  fait  diamce  to  any  thinking  mind*  trvXj  CQUf 
scions  of  art's  aims,  to  luive  nis  nature 

"  Sobdaed 
To  wbftt  it  works  in  like  a  djer's  band." 

The  outw^ard  matter,  whatever  it  is— marble,  pigments,  clay,  iron, 
bronze,  paper  and  crayon  4&c.,  must  be  seen  to  have  yielded  to  the 
intellectual  intent  and  to  have  received  its  impressed  appearance 
from  the  soul ;  so  that  the  intellectual  is  expressed  in  some  form 
not  of  reality,  but  of  corporeality.  What  has  been  prefigured  in 
the  mind,  is  in  art  refigured  to  sense ;  but  that  which  was  foraaerly 
given  to  the  soul  by  sense,  has  been  in  the  mean  while  transfigored 
in  the  process  of  reproduction.  Art  is  the  in-pouring  of  a  human 
energy  into  some  mere  inorganic  mass,  permeating  it  with  an 
OQonlt  power  of  becoming  and  being  a  mid-agent  or  existence  be- 
tween life  and  lifelessness  ;  it  is  the  inspiriting  of  the  matter  em- 
ployed with  some  of  the  vitality  of  humanity,  and  it  is  this,  whether 
it  is  the  *'  counterfeit  presentiment  '*  of  outward  objects  by  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  modellist,  or  the  vigorous  cyclop  of 
the  engineer.  It  is  essential  to  art,  that  constructive  jpower,  re- 
arrangement, and  reproduction  should  be  effectively  shown  in  a 
definite  performance. 

Science,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  experience ;  that  which  is  out 
of  and  beyond  ourselves  as  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  it ;  while  art  produces  new  forms  of  expe- 
rience, works  our  perceptions  of  outward  things  into  conceptions 
possessed  of  a  fresh  vitality,  and  in^irited  with  a  new  beauty  or 
utility.  But  the  irrepressible  selfhood  of  humanity  refu3es  to 
restrain  itself  within  the  scope  of  science;  feels  science  as  a 
tyranny  to  which  it  must  submit,  and  from  the  constant  irksome- 
ness  of  whose  presence  it  would  gladly  escape.  It  feels  even  the 
provinces  of  art  too  little  for  the  exercise  of  its  versatile  viTscity, 
lor  in  art  it  must  still  deal  with  the  real  and  the  corporeal.  There 
flows,  however,  for  ever  around  humanity,  a  wondrously  plastic 
medium  to  which  it  can  impart  not  the  vitality  of  art  aJone,  but 
even  the  life  of  thought.  Speech  is  living  air ;  by  langoage  our 
very  respirations  are  niade  "thoughtful  breath,"  and  we  can 
''  toudb.  each  other  to  the  quick  "  by  its  uses.  Into  this  elastic 
atmosphere  we  can  inspire  a  creative  energy  so  great  as  to  make  it 
take  from  us  the  whole  life  of  the  heart,  the  spirit,  the  moral  feel- 
ings, the  very  wishes  and  desires  of  the  souJ.  Thought,  feeling* 
imagination,  reasoning,  and  prayer,  can  each  with  ready  living 
power,  be  breathed  not  only  upon,  but  into  "  the  chance  mind. ' 
We  accomplish  this  by  the  employment  of  words,  in  ihe  everyday 
traffic  of  human  talk.  To  the  harmonious  vocalisation  of  nature 
we  can  add  the  substantive  vocalization  of  thought.  So  is  it  that 
we  make  thought  transmigrate  .and  live  in  many  souls  besides  our 
own.  If  it  were  not  so,  man  would  be  a  mere  sepulchre  of  ideas* 
and  would  not  give  out  thai  which  in  the  great  life  of  nature  he 
was  specially -comjnissioned  to  impart.    Thfi  growth  of  thought  !& 
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the  mind,  it  as  express  a  provision  of  the  Creator  as  is  tliat  of  anr 
tcnin  which  gladdens  the  ripe  fields  of  autumn,  of  any  frait  which 
loads  an  ofrchard's  boaghs,  of  any  fiower  that  breathes  its  perfume 
on  the  summer  air»  or  flashes  its  beauty  on  the  gazer's  eye.  Bat 
thought — ^if  indeed  it  be  the  very  ripened  produce  of  the  hiunaa 
spirit-— is  too  precious  to  be  thrown  broadcast  into  *'  the  waste  and  de« 
sert  of  the  air  "  it,  too.  like  other  fruits,  demands  preservation  and 
requires  garnering.  For  the  better  storing  up  of  the  noble  human 
harvest  of  thought,  literature  has  been  provided.  Language,  as 
oral  speech,  foils  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  man,  and  literature,  or 
speeea  as  a  preservative  of  thought,  has  been  accepted  as  the  chosen 
gamer-honse  and  treasury  of  those  true  and  precious  "  goods  " 
which  the  soul  desires  to  lay  up  "  for  many  days."  Hence  it  is 
that  we  have  ventured  to  define  literature  as  preserved  and  pre- 
lervabie  tiiought. 

This  definition  is  exhaustive.  It  includes  all  writing.  But  is  it 
not  too  extensive  and  unmanageable  P  Granted  that  it  is  etymolo* 
giokUy  correct,  and  that  all  writing  is  litereXure,  how  can  the  de- 
fiaition  be  squared  with  the  abstract  idea  we  denote  by  literature  in 
general,  or  the  literature  of  a  country  in  particular  P  Preserved 
thought,  or  thought  worth  preserving  must  have  a  worth  accidental 
or  essential  to  induce  its  oeing  written.  That  which  possesses  a 
n!ierely  accidental  interest — as  receipts,  wills,  contracts,  treaties^ 
conveyances,  &c.  men  w^illingly  lay  aside — unless  otherwise  led  to 
cttach  importance  to  them, — and  give  heed  to  that  which  is  essea* 
tially  worthy  of  regard — as  histories,  poems,  treatises,  essays,  novels, 
Sit.  But  that  all  writing  is  literature  is  shown  in  this,  that  often 
a  great  thinker  flashes  the  light  of  genius  into  the  great  rubbish 
hespe — as  one  might  often  be  inclined  to  call  them — of  home* 
accounts,  personal  memoranda,  wills,  treatises  and  other  similar  coU 
lectionB  of  scribbled  scraps,  and  shows  therein  the  hidden  secret  of  a 
biography,  a  history,  an  mvention  or  the  like,  and  reclaims  it  from 
tbe  accidentally  interesting  alone,  to  the  intrinsically  valuable. 
Hence  we  h<Ad  that  all  writing  is  literature  in  its  generic  signiflca^ 
tion,  while  we  admit,  and  that  right  gladly,  too,  that  in  speaking  of 
literature  in  general  we  make  large  deductions  in  thought  from  that 
laigely  expressive  term.  What  is  not  of  essential  interest  to  our  pur- 
pose we  reject  in  thought  from  our  iuunediate  conception,  though  we 
recall  it  at  once  within  our  ideal  whenever  its  interest  appears.  This 
is  a  mere  conveniency  of  which  we  admit  the  use  by  many  common 
phrases ; — the  literature  of  law,  of  constitutionalism,  of  politics,  of 
finance,  of  education,  of  trade,  of  the  streets,  of  crimimdity,  &c,f 
eaeh  of  which  has  an  essential  interest  to  those  who  engage  their 
minds  upon  it,  while  it  possesses  only  an  accidental  interest  to  men 
in  general.  We  may  fairly,  then,  regard  literature  as,  in  general 
usage,  equal  to  that  amount  and  kind  of  preserved  thought  which 
interests  tbe  majority  of  mankind  by  referring  or  relating  chiefly  to 
^eee  things  which  concern  and  touch  the  many  rather  than  the  few. 
'By  this  subdivision,  which  is  reai  and  easily  understood,  we  can 
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readily  reduce  to'miinageBMb •dimennoas; upon  a  distinot  ^riaciplo 
too,  the  meoAUrelesB  miMfieti  <^f  tn^ttmr  and  -printed^for  printing  is 
only  a  speedy-  atid  cerium'  nketiidd'of-wrilbiBg^Hmatter  vrhieU 
frightens  uieiik  into  iBabteffeg«&  aikd '  enaBiontt  when^n  senreh  of  a 
workable'  ddfibitkm  of  litefatar^'  as  a  name  for  a*  distinct  ■peeial 
sectibn  of  thoneht.  ^     .,'•.♦  ■ 

I  ain  a'^are  that  a  plaasibie  dic}i«(tomoin  diviaion  of  •]iterainire-**<» 
ittgfreeted  by  Wordaworfli;  Imd  endorsed  by  De  Qninoer— has 
r^ceired  srtick'fa^ur  amongBt  i^tica.'  I  refer  to 'the  T^ll4uiowii 
a^seHiotf,  ^'^  There  isHrst'thei'ltlieratdi'e'of  JfritowM^e,  and  8eo6ndlj 
the  Ctefattire  of  p&ioer.  The  'foneti^o  of  thie  fiiat  ia  to. iednh  ;  the 
fhhctlon  "Of  the  second  ia  to  #M^i^."*  •        •   ».:    .  i 

'  "We  cahiot  i^ecd^iae '  thia  dibtinctioii'  aa  <Talfd.  So  ilohe  aa /  tka 
isvnbir^mity  of  kno#led^^  and  pcirer  predicated  by  Lord  Badot  in 
yie' third  'aphoriwn!  of  the  fint  booh  of •  tiie  i* Norum- Oi-ganwn  "^ 
bolda  its  place  amon^'  the  isplendid'  cotnnnonplaoe^  drafbedtrom  hia 
Wofks,  men  will  hesitate  to  en^nt'thata  fair  distinction  baista  hsf 
tlv'eien  the  litertitnre  df  Wntiw^c^ettn^^thd  iitbratuto  ol  goiter  other 
thiinas  one  of  accidetfts;  ibr  really  ^heo^eraraiy  idea  has  beeba 
thorotilghly  communicate,  that'  'is  •  itmghi^  •iti  nMiat:  <beb6Biie :  ^^ower^ 
lind'th^  man  whorbcfeivcb  it  cannot 'al^oid  being  m^od^iiherebyi  ••  Al^ 
true  thought  is  po^ef ,-  it  ia  the  rery'onerfjyof  soul  paasing.  into 
phl^bility '  b\  being;  lAtemttfr^,  a^'  the'  •  gmiary  .of -prceerred 
thbtight,  may  ill  i^  higher  ^peciaKzisd  significarfeion'bip  regarded. aa 
the  8>peeial  name  ibf  that  colieotion-of  '*Thitfaa<that'wa3te  te^petiah 
Jd^ver  ;'^  but  'as  a'  ge!nericititl«f  of  a  gr^at  depaH^ioenii  of'thenght  'it 
mtlst'  be  regarded  as  all  that  can  be  exhibited-  iit  fe/lftera^llnr'  that 
alone; is  literature.  '  •     •      .  .^     .  ,  .1,      >  .  ,'  .  ; 

The  eharacCcr  of  literAt^fre'miy  be  dedticed* 'froin  4t8  defimtiott. 
It  must'  be  thought  trortfay  fbr  some  reaaon  ioF  being  preeerred.  >  £t 
ttriiy  be  requisite  or  ihecessaiy;  it  n^ay  b^  ole{^t»  informing,  tft 
'moving  j  it  may  be  tlsefu!,  donvtettient'OT'dDlightiiig;  af  any  drate><iit 
mvAth^  icorfh.'-     ■  •.■•'.■'   1.     ■'•  • .:t 

The  it^te  of  llteratut^  \9 also  legitiinately  ddducedfrom  the  Aefi- 
iiition.  The  -dififerenee  of  purpose  proposetl  by  literature  -caiisas 
fhe  language  employed 'in  it  t6  be' considerably  diffcKieutinfami  and 
kind  fVom  Oral  dSscmirse. '  Presreiit'iiitelligibfKty  aloil^  ia  soui^htifior 
by  immediate  sfpeech.  T^at'^  greatly  dded  by  ^prekence,' action, 
emotion,  and  the  attendant  circumstanoecr  in  which  its  utteninee 
takes  place.  Liter^tot^  teqirir^  to^otfake  up'fet  the-  want  of  •tlwae 
great  aids  to  iritellrgibiKty  by  greater  cortdetneaa  of  diotion«'Baag^, 
coUocatioh  bf  terms,-  and  Structure  of  'sefateilo^s.  B<nikajdemaQd' a 
more  settled,  unifOfiW,  'todditrtincD  phrra^ecAegy;  a; •  better,  ktiit 
syntax,  atid  a  mdi^e  elaborate'  method  of^erpreaaiNm  thi^n'speeeh. 
They  do  not  admit  of  difference  of  d]aleet*-J>fexce»t'aa  am  aeoidental 
rariation-^though  they  do'nm  'debar  us* frotk  onffeKucea^ style, 

■  • '    ( 
*  See  for  a  fall  Btat^ment  of  thi»  difttiaction.  and  the  arguments  for  ita  rele- 

▼aocj,  De  Qoincej's  Works,  toI.  xiii.  pp.  53-57|  and  toL.  tuu  p.  H,  note. 
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wliicli  they  tend  to  fix,  to  make  more  complex,  and  more  tliorouglily 
wpresentatiTe  of  the  mental  modes  of  their  anthon. 

xhia»  toe,  eoablea  us  to  see  the  distinct  essence  of  literature. 
Litermtare  is  thought  subjected  to  tke  form  with  which  the  thinker  s 
mind  impresses  it;  and  compelled  to  take  its  moold  and  fashion  from 
the  porpose  fixed  upon  by  the  thinker*  The  historian  forms  his 
theory  of  hnman  life,  and  of  the  progression  of  events,  and  worksi 
kifl  nairatiire'of  the  affairs  of  time  in  accordance,  with  this  fixed  idea. 
The  essayist  determines  upon  the  method  in  which  his  thought  may 
be  most  efieotiTely  passed  mto  another's  xoiod,  and  pursues  that  plan 
wkteit  promisea  tSie  best  results.  The  poet  absorbs  into  himselt  the 
ebarm  of  nature  and  life,  and  prlves  it  forth  again  shaped  by  the 
inner  spirit  of  imagination,  and  filled  with  a  life  unfelt  in  the 
udTme  before.  The  novelist  reads  the  grest  library  of  humanity, 
andth^  stran^O'power  of  experienoe;  and  the  ideas  he  derives  from 
them  he  easts,  into  the^sBnedtiog  furnace  of  emotive  life,  and  lets  off 
the  mixture.' at  wl^te'faeat  into  the  models  of  which  thought  laid  the 
plan,:  and  faney  supplied  the  finer  touches,  and  the  trooping  oom- 
patncs  of  fiction  issue  from  the  workshop  of  the  soul  fitted  to  play 
their  little  round  <of  graphic  being  in  the  sight  of  the  audiences  who 
crowd  the  library  and  reading-room*  So*  it  is  with  all  preserved  or 
p^eservable  thought ;  it  bears  the  impress  of  mind,  purpose,  suitable- 
ness, sometimes  of  beauty^  always  of  excellence* 

**The  shaping 'Spirit"  operates  in  literature*  The ,  educative 
iBfloanoe  it  possesata  arises  chiefiy  from  the  sympathy  with  life  it 
iaduoes.  'Science -rereals  to  us  encircling  humanity,  an  intricate 
and  erer-workiiif^  system  of  "toil  co^operant  to  an  end.".  Art 
oatchea  -the  delights-  of  time  and  sense,  embodies  and  perpetuates 
them,  and  imparts  an  essence  from  the  human  soul  which  inspirits 
them  with  a  Hfe  bevond  the  life  in  which  they  had  their  transient  being. 
Science  realc^ft  the  objeota  on  which  it  has  employed  its  energies  to 
the  Intelleot,  litemture  to  the  Imagination,  art  to  the  Senses.  Science 
peraeifes,  Hteratnre  conceives,  and  axt  achieves.  Science  aims  at 
the  excision  of  the  idea  of  contingency  from  its  idea  of  the  universe, 
and  to' see  in  it  the  rule  of  law  alone:  literature  finds  its. chief 
delight  iu' mampulatiag  the  contingencies  of  life,  emotion,  circum- 
stance^ and  natnte;  and  in  renewing  them  with  a  fresh  vitality ;  art 
•elects  from  the  contingencies  of  force,  ichange  or  show,  and  bestows 
on  those  it  ehoosea  a  permanent  existence  out  of  which  it  has  as  far 
as  possible  expressed  the  sense  and  suggestion  of  contingency. 
Science  sedcs  a  theory^  a  power  of  visionmgto  itself  nature  and 
famnanity  in<tmioa  >ana  harmony,  and  strives  to  comprehend  exist* 
enoe  as  a  mhUe.  Literature  endeavours  to  express  and  represent 
life  in  its  fulness/ and  vigonr,  its  aetivity  and,  variety.  Art  is  ambi- 
(ioos  of 'pijeseating  in  a  sort  of  earthly  immortaUzation  the  lohy 
momenta  of  beini^  or  the  creative  ideals  of  mind*  In  short»  and  as 
ihe-aemmary  of^aU,  litevature  forms,  -science  informs,  and  art 
performs.  S.  N. 
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Snrial  <gr0U0m.tT- 


DOES  THE  DBAMA  ELEVATE  OR  DEGRADE 

j|.F!FIBMATiyB   ABTICLB.— I. 
"Good,  my  lorA;  will  70a  see  the  players  well  bestowed?" — ffamht. 

These  are  many  soils  whick'^briog  forth  beautiful  flowers,  or  be«r 
rick  harvests  of  golden  grain.  There  are  also  hard  and  baxcea 
acres,  which  seem  to  have  no  fnxits  of  nature  upon  them,  exoe{)t 
pooi;  straggling  weeds  and  tares.  My  house  may  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  golden,  sunny  garden  ground,  bearing  earth's  choicest  gi^« 
and  breathing  its  sweetest  fragrance ;  but  my  neighbour's  bouse 
may  be  in  a  barren  and  uncultivated  ground,  without  flowers,  or 
fruit,  or  fragrance.  I  may  choose  to  live  upon  the  sunny  side  of 
the  road ;  another  may  prefer  the  shady  side,  as  more  to  his  taate 
and  habits.  I  delieht  m  using  to  its  full  extent  that  faculty  of 
imagination  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon.m.ey  recrv- 
ating  my  brain  sometimes  with  the  flower,  and  the  fragrance,  and 
the  sunshine  of  poesy ;  another  may  rather  avoid  idl  that  is  poetic, 
and  all  that  is  sentimental  in  life,  plodding  on  in  one  dull,  mavy 
roond  of  methodical  existence. 

To  realize  poesy  to  its  full  extent ;  to  truly  enjoy  the  precious 
revelations  of  this  faculty  of  imagination,  which  was  surely  im- 
planted within  our  natures  fbr  some  great  and  good  purpose,  we 
must  have  studied  the  drama  and  dramatic  art;  not  necessarily 
from  or  in  the  theatre ;  not  necessarily  from  the  dialogue  of  men 
who  choose  for  a  time  to  enact  some  mimic  part.  This  is  not  my 
present  argument;  though  I  do  not  flinch  from  it,  as  I  shall  ^re« 
sentlj  endeavour  to  show ;  but  in  the  study,  or  at  our  own  fireside, 
in  leisure  moments,  when  the  brain,  untrammeled  by  business  cares, 
can  realize  to  some  extent  the  imagery  before  it.  To  tell  me  that 
harm  can  come  from  this ;  to  tell  me  that  contamination  can  be  re- 
ceived, or  the  shadow  of  an  evil  inoculated,  is  to  utter  that  which 
surely  no  sensible  man  can  believe,  but  which  is  indeed  so  freauent 
an  argument,  used  by  those  who  aflect  to  believe  that  to  lead  the 
mind  for  one  instant  away  from  religious  influences  or  butiAess 
cares,  is  to  poison  it  with  false  doctrine  and  heresy.  There  ean  be 
no  real  or  momentary  doubt  but  that  the  study  of  poesy  does  refine 
the  mind,  will  cultivate  and  assist  the  intellect,  and  can  render  it 
more  fit  for  the  business  labours  of  each  succeeding  day ;  while  it 
is  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  convey  an  agreeable  sensation  of  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment,  which  must  lure  us  from  more  debasing 
pleasures  and  the  influences  of  evil. 
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The  drama  ia  the  fountain-head  of  all  trae  poesy,  the  yery  form 
snd  style  of  its  composition.  It  is  essential  to  the  tctj  life  of  the 
poetic  art.  Milton  was  a  dramatist,  for  "  Paradise  Lost**  is  one  of 
the  tmest  dramas  that  was  ever  written.  We  have  the  scenes  and 
interviews  portrayed  in  a  way  so  vivid  thnt  we  can  almost  see  the 
picture  before  us  as  we  become  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the 
work.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  '*  is  a  true  drama,  and  one  of  the 
most  masteriy  that  ever  appealed  to  the  mind  without  the  appur- 
tcnaiices  of  the  stage.  But  on  these  grounds  I  doubt  if  my  friends 
of  the  opposition  will  be  contented  to  contend,  so  I  will  even  leave 
my  own  "eoigse  of  vantage,"  and  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 

To  spealE  of  the  drama  is  to  speak  of  Shakspere,  and  I  donbt  not 
Irat  we  might  confine  ourselves  to  his  works  alone  to  prove  the 
elevating  tendencies  of  the  art.  George  Dawson,  one  or  the  best 
lecturers  England  ever  knew,  one  of  the  most  fervent  ministers  of 
religion  his  congregation  ever  heard,  and  whom  to  hear  is  to  admire, 
onee  said  that  Shakspere's  plays  were  next  to  the  Bible  in  their 
moral  mfloence ;  other  ministers  of  religion  have  followed  suit,  and 
the  eahimny  which  has  overspread  the  playwright  is  melting  away 
imder  the  influence  of  honest  truth  and  real  sense.  I  have  before 
xne  a  pamphlet,  *'  Bemarks  on  the  Moral  Influence  of  Shakspere's 
Tlays,*'  published'  by  Longman,  in  1850,  written  hy  the  Rev* 
Thomas  Greenfield,  M.A.,  who,  in  his  introduction,  says,— 

**it  bfwwtias  a  SMttor  of  tedoiia  importanoe  thit  a  writer  so  popnUr  «nd  so 
p»p«ifBl  il|«uld  be  tarood  to  our  pro6t,  that  we  ahonld  read  him  with  a  mne  and 
diaocnuDg  apirit,  and  derire  the  benefit,  moral  and  iatellectaal,  which  his  masterly 
painting  of  mankipd  are  fitted  to  impart.  Some,  I  am  aware,  among  those  who 
are  swayed  hj  religioas  sentiment,  will  be  disponed  to  smile  at  the  mention  of  moral 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  writer  considerably  open  to  moral  ceaanre." 

I  will  not  act  unfairly  to  my  opponents,  by  suppressing  any  part 
of  my  quotations. 

"  It  may  bf  justly  demanded  that  those  who  profess  to  condemn  the  readioK  of 
Sbakftpere  sbonUi  first  have  duly  and  intelligently  studied  him  thbm8BLVB8, 
and  then  have  ceased  to  read  a  writer  whom  they  would  fain  prohibit  others  from 
enjoying ;  otherwiae  they  are  either  incompetently  ignorant,  or  hypocritically  in- 
consistent; sach  accusers  have  no  title  to  be  heard.  It  is  only  the  doss  of  thos« 
whf*,  baring  studied  and  appreciated  Shakspere,  hone:*tly  disapprove  and  discard 
him  as  morally  injurions,  to  whom  a  reply  is  due.  The  fact,  that  persona  of  the 
inoet  estimable,  the  most  religioas  character,  who  may  happen  to  possess  a  ctilti- 
▼ated  literary  taste,  are  always  found  among  the  students  and  admirers  of 
Shakspere,  is  itsdf  a  demonstration  that  he  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
■unaUy  kijarioos  writer." 

Then  afler  Bojne  half  dozen  pages  of  noble  sentiment,  which  I 
would  advise  all  my  readers  to  peruse,  he  continues,  speaking  of  a 
perusal  of  Shakspere  at  our  houies,  and  free  from  theatrical  influ* 
enee»  aa  being  more  pleasurable  and  more  striking, — 

"  It  most  surety  be  oar  own  faolt,  ratber  th<io  Shakspere's,  if  wt  ars  the  wont; 
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if  wf  are  not  in  aome  nspaet  tb«  bttter  for  mn  occasional  and  attentive  peroaal  of 
his  mora  important  compositions;  for  wbo  that  is  Tersed  in  his  pages  needs  to  be 
told  what  a  treasnrj  tbej  disclose  of  noble  sentiment,  of  aoate  obeervation,  of  sage 
adTice-^what  a  world  of  practical  truth  and  moral  wisdom  majr  be  explored 
tbrongh  his  ever-obanginj;  scenes  of  pleasantrj  or  pathos?  ...  So  TarionsI^ 
admirable  are  tbe  plays  of  Sbakspere,  that  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  discriminate 
the  characteristic  eaeellenoe  of  eacb,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  several  of  the  more 
eminent  piecn  in  the  order  of  merit,  or  assign  to  each  its  appropriate  place. 
To  thousands  who  would  Ksten  to  no  professional  preacher  how  eftctiveljr  has 
Macbeth  presented  the  torments  and  the  horrom  of  a  conscience  foul  with  blood. 
Who  shall  say  how  many  a '  thought,  whose  murder  yet  was  but  fantastical,'  may 
have  been  appalled  and  expelled  bf  the  gheet  of  Banquo  shaking  his  gojj  locks  aft 
hia  murderer?  Has  the  odiousness  of  filial  ingratitude  ever  been  painted  with 
such  dreadful  power  to  the  view  of  our  daughters  as  in  the  marble-hearted,  wolf- 
eyed  and  detested  Oooeril  and  Began?  Can  the  malignity,  meanness,  and  mischief 
of  slander,  or  the  defamation  of  a  virtuous  character  (one  of  the  most  pestilent  evils 
that  can  poison  the  peace  of  domestic  life  and  social  intercourse)  be  placed  in  a 
fltrongrr  light  than  in  the  viper-like,  fiend-like  lago?  Budgell,  the  unfortunate 
friend  of  Addison,  aflected  to  justify  hia  act  of  suicide  bj  a  posthumous  appeal  to 
0ato*8  soliloquy.  Who  can  aay  that  tbe  suictdal  purpose  has  never  been  turned 
aside  by  the  awful  soliloquy  of  Hamlet?  " 

To  follow  up  my  string  of  quotations  (more  forcible,  I  think,  than 
any  language  of  my  own),  Dord  Jeffrey,  the  distinguished  critic^ 
remarks, — 

"I  cannot  but  think  those  excellent  people  mistaken  who  regard  our  great 
drAmatist  as  a  pernicious  writer,  calculated  to  corrupt  the  prfnei pies  and  inflame 
the  passions.  He  shows  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  with  all  its  light  and  darkseM, 
its  good  and  evil  characters  and  actions;  like  an  honest,  impartial,  all-ebeerving, 
and  all-recording  spectator,  'Nothing  he  extenuates,  nor  sets  down  ancht  in 
malic  ^.*  Whatever  is  w!cked  in  his  pages,  appears  to  be  written  in  his  dramatic 
character,  not  con  amore ;  it  is  chiefly  in  his  noblest  sentiments  (and  these  are 
numberless)  that  he  speaks  in  his  own  person.  He  does  not  breathe  the  malignity 
of  a  Byron,  or  the  licentiousness  of  a  Moore." 

"  Oh,'*  my  antagonist  may  say,  *'  then  you  admit  that  some  im- 
morality has  crept  even  into  the  pages  of  Sbakspere  P"  I  admit  the 
fact ;  but  that  this  immorality  (of  uie  times  in  which  he  wrote)  has 
a  pernicious  or  immoral  influence  I  strenuously  deny.  "  Immorality 
^are  no  immoral  influenced"  questions  my  friend.  Decidedly; 
for  it  is  painted  in  such  dark  colouring  tliat  it  repels  instead  of 
attracting. 

"  Vice  is"a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

**  Touch  pitch,  and  ^ou  will  be  defiled,"  my  opponent  will  quote. 
Question,  I  reply ;  in  instances  where  the  '*  pitch"  has  no  enticing 
qualification ;  out  is  rather  giren  as  a  sample,  a  warning,  and  a 
moral  lesson. 

Do  my  friends  of  the  other  side  say  that  all  amusements  are 
wrong,  enticing,  and  ungodly — I  have  heard  it  said^and  found  on 
this  their  arguments  agamst  the  stage  P    If  so,  I  must  favour  them 
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with  quotations  from  the  lecture  of  another  reverend  gentieman^ 
Dr.  BellowB,  of  All  Souls*  Church,  'New  York  :— 

*  It  iB  with  th«  difeuM  of  amiucnieDt  that  tlit  diteoe  o£  tb«  itaga  mast  bagio. 
If  to  farget  can,  datj,  death,  tiia  fntnra,  for  afey  boor  of  tha  da/  ba  dangaroDi}  if 
Ml  to  bo  naiiiteiTopcadlj  fnf(af^  in  eoatMDplatiiifc  aod  advaociBg  tha  moral  aod 
acrioQS  ifitarasta  of  Hfa  ia  cnlpabla  and  oflbnaiTa  to  Chriatiaaity  «  if  fan,  frolaa, 
jart,  hmoonr,  rait  tha  anjoymant  af  looial  intaraoarat,  and  the  indalganca  of  tba 
Jijl^tar  and  fajet  taatsa  of  bnman  vatora  hara  aolci^timaia  timoa  and  plaQM»  ao^ 
aaimpartatatadd  indiapmabla  offiotav  thaa  of  eomaa  it  ia  ntelasa  to  ulk  of  d^ 
iMdiD^  tfaa  moat  aoiaaiOK  of  aM  amnaenanta.  Bat  I  now  atand  bora  to  maintaia 
and  to  thow  tbai  atnwatmMt  ia  not  onli'  a  poTilego,  bat  a  dotj^  iadiapooaablo.ta 
harftb  of  bad  J  and  of  mind,  and  aosential  oven  to  tba  boat  davalopmoat  of  ralifti^ 
itidf.  '.  ,  .  Life  ia  aatantially  toiliag  and  aouoos.  It  ia  made  90  bj  oatwaJd 
dmimataneea  and  inward'ooostitntioo.  .  .  It  ia  ou<  glory  tbat  v^  ara  mada  to  work 
and  to  think  anxkmaly  and  aobariy.  Bat  what  ia  thia  barthen  compared,  with 
that  which  Ood  haa  laid  npoa  na  in  oar  rational  and  'moral  nature  in  pqra  appa- 
tita  for  kaowledgo,  Ioto  of  power,  aonae  of  riicht,  fear  of  death,  hope  of  baa?en>? 
Tba  vwt  Btinataa  which  onr  physical  and  moral  wania,  oav  bodily  aod  mental 
yeiOBs,  giva  to  onr  natnra,  makea  life  to  meat  men  toilfal,  anzioos,  aariQna 
and  sad.  This  b  what  life  moat  be  and  ooght  tdW  Tbia  ia  what  Qbriatianit/ 
labaars  to  make  tW  .  .  Now  tba  trae  qnestion  is,  How  shall  humanity  do 
most  work,  support  most  anxiety,  bays  the  ioMl  i^ennine'serioasfless?  Eftpe- 
lienee  haa  tanght  ns  that  neither  body  nor  mindtmn  stand  an  nnbrokaa  strain, 
and  w«  Are  learning  by  degrees  that  the  conscience,  will,  and  aspirations  vtqnira 
•iacf  and  reat  m  well  as  intellect  and  muscle.  The  Cieator  baa  accordingl^y  en- 
s —  ^  119  ^ritb  vario^u  faculties,  taates,  aod  senaibilitles,  which  have  a  sponta- 
aettvity,  whoso  obieot  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  delight  and  amuse.  .  .  Our 
of  tha  beautiful,  the  ridipuloua,  the  witty,^  our  taste  for  musics  flowers,  spec^ 
tacK  oar  eajoymant  of  food,  sooiaty,  motion^  0^  love  of  sport,  the  fields,  games, 

all  of  these  ineradicable  tastes  evidently  have  a  misasidn,  nay,  several  officea. 
Xa  wock  beat,  a  man  must  play  a  due  portion  of  the  time  ;  to  bear  the  heaviest 
baftbana  be  most  have  bis  heart  lightened  now  and  then.'* 

Harins  mentioned  the  sta^e  as  the  ehief  of  all  amtiBements,  the 
jpBT.  gaxktleman  continues,,  and  let  my  opponents  answer  his^  argu- 
^nents- if  they  .will ;— 

*  That  mutft  ba  a  atnpld  nature  that  dbes  aet  powerfolly  feel  tbe  sttraetiren^ai 
^  tlM  staga,  when  eeenpied  by  anoh  parens  aa,.Qarri0k»i  Talma.  aQ^  ^^  Kemhle^  ; 
tha ataga^  filled  with  mnderadely  good  performers,  would  allu)».and  gratify  tboi^ 
aaada  «f  sober  and  discreet  people,  as  notjbiog  e]s9  could.  There  was  n^ver  ft 
dialogue  apoken  in  a  school  exhibition  which  was  not  ten  times  as  excitfng  as  Hny 
awnologua,  aod  every  additional  person  added  to  the  scene  increased  its  fascina- 
tloo  in  a  geometric^  ratio.  If  a  few  mga  of  scenery  or  costume  were  thrown 
anmnd  the  performers,  how  potently  waa  tha^barni  enhaaced  I  In  short,  in  pre- 
mm  vr^portioa  to  an  approach  to  tha  public  stage  was  the  smusement 
comp&er  The  stage  ia  the  ragst  wisnine  of  amusements,  beoanse  the  com- 
biaation  and  aggregate  of  all  others.  Tlie  Uieatre  is  itself  a  msgnificent  place^^ 
tbe  audience  a  great  party  in  becoming  attire..  If  there  were  notbing  behind  tba 
curtain — an  elegant  rpom^  brillisntly  lighted,  with  graceful  tiers  of  gallericir,  fall 
of*  well-dressed  people  in  |;ood  humour,  -  akd  seated  in'  knota  of  acquaintances, 
talking,  bowmg,  or  gasing,  admiring  and  being  admired*— ^oald  be  fsacioatinflr  to 
ffca  Boetal  and  Bstbetio  instincts  of  kaman  b«inga»,    Bat  thera  is  mora  than 

1866.  c 
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thia,  ev«n  outside  the  cartain.  A  great  orchestra  of  masic,  capable — hj  ita  owa 
miaicled  powers — ;of  delighting  an  audience.  Bebidea  a  social  party,  a  giaud  con- 
cert— ard  the  curtain  not  yet  risen.  But  the  curtain  rises  and  displays— what  ? 
A  gifted  person,  readinc  an  elegant  narrative,  or  a  melodious  poem,  in  a  highly 
cultiTated  voice  ?  That  indeed  would  be  a  high  pleasure,  such  as  we  sometimes 
eagerly  seek  elsewhere.  No,  but  a  whole  company  of  persons,  especially  endowed 
by  nature  for  the  occupation,  and  trained  to  its  practice,  engaged  in  representing 
WEM  historical  or  fictitious  atory,  carefully,  and  by  high  and  rare  genius,  wrought 
to  a  moving  plot,  in  which  each  scene  and  act  helps  on  a  conclusion— whwe  the 
passions,  weaknesses,  virtues,  and  complicated  motives  of  humanity,  seised  in  their 
most  aflfecting  and  interesting  aspects,  are  not  described,  but  actually  represented 
by  persons  of  talent  and  skill,  carefully  co-operating  to  one  grand  result.  The 
time  of  the  drama  may  be  a  thousand  years  back,  the  place  five  thousand  miles 
off,  but  the  costumes  and  scenery,  wiih  learned,  artistic  care,  reproduce  what 
history  and  art  have  taught  them,  and  we  behold  what  a  little  exercise  of  the 
imagination  makes  tbe  very  action,  the  persons,  country,  town,  and  castle  the 
dramatist  has  summoned  us  to  see.  An  imitation  of  life  itself,  in  its  rarest,,  most 
passionate,  and  heart-moving  moments  and  experiences — where  the  alchemy  of 
genius  and  art  fuses  into  a  few  hours  the  whole  conduct  and  course  of  a  splendid 
human  career— a  deep  domestic  calamity,  ambition^s  bloody  road  to  a  throne, 
love's  great  sacrifice,  jealousy's  torturing  tears,  avarice's  pinching  and  grasping 
way,  —  Hamlet's  thought -palsied  melancholy,  Lear's  phrensied  pi^emid  grief, 
Juliet's  innocent  passion,  or  Macbeth's  remorse." 

I  have  quoted  thus  lengthily  from  the  rev.  gentleman's  dis- 
course because  I  agree  strongly  with  every  word  he  says.  I  might 
qaote  the  whole  29  pages  of  which  the  lecture  consists,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  should  give  my  opponents  a  single  argument  against  the 
drama,  either  as  a  study  or  as  a  profession.  If  they  admit  what  I 
have  above  quoted,  I  need  say  no  more,  because  I  shall  then  hare 
proved  that  the  drama  has  an  elevating  tendency. 

Now  for  behind  the  scenes.  I  know  that  my  antagonists  are 
longing  to  *'  tread  the  boards  "  in  a  moral  sense ;  and  let  me  premise 
that  of  what  I  speak  I  speak  from  experience,  having  from  my 
duties  (in  connection  with  the  press,  and  not  as  a  player)  frequently 
been  compelled  (sometimes  from  obligation,  sometimes  from 
choice)  to  make  my  entrance  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre ;  what 
I  have  seen  there,  what  I  have  seen  and  known  of  actors  in  their 
private  lives,  I  shall  faithfully  describe.  Is  it  too  much  to  de- 
mand that  my  antagonists  shall  have  had  the  same  experience  of 
the  stage  at  the  bacK  of  the  curtain  as  I  have  had  P  1  speak  not 
egotistically,  but  I  would  assure  my  readers  that  they  can  derive 
no  real  knowledge  of  the  player's  life  unless  from  personal  expe* 
rience  or  from  those  who  nave  had  such  experience  and  are  not 
afraid  of  speaking  manfully  and  justly.  There  never  was  a  greater 
calumny  uttered  than  the  saying  that  actors  and  actresses  are 
vicious  and  depraved.  There  never  was  a  greater  libel  upon  an 
honest  and  upright  section  of  the  community ;  and  you  will  find  that 
this  calumny,  this  libel,  is  never  uttered  by  those  who  have  watdied 
the  undercurrent,  or  by  those  who  have  personally  inquired  into 
the  truth.    It  is  easy  to  assert,  but  difficult  to  disprove  j  bear  this 
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in  mind.  I  only  ask  thoBe  who  take  part  in  this  debate  to  speak 
konestly  aod  justly  from  their  own  experience,  or  from  the  expe* 
rience  of  others  whom  they  know,  and  1  am  confident  of  success. 

When  I  h&ve  been  behind  the  scenes  I  have  noticed  a  great 
n\imber  of  people  running  about  in  a  very  business-like  and  ener- 
getic way.  If  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise,  there  were  the  several 
geutlnnen  and  ladies  who  took  part  in  the  scene  standing  at  the 
aides,  with  books  of  the  play  in  their  hands,  immersed  in  their 
respective  parts.  A  few,  who  were  over-confident  perhaps,  would 
be  talking  at  a  respectful  distance,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
others,  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  If  the  scene  was  a  ballet  scene, 
the  ballet  ladies  (for  they  are  ladies,  many — ^most  of  them)  were 
bojsy  settling  their  dresses  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  as  women 
wilL  Not  much  in  this,  you  will  say,  to  ofiend  the  eye  or  disgust 
die  ear.  Up^stairs  in  the  preen-room  are  actors  and  actresses  who 
have  no  business  in  the  coming  scene— a  second  edition  of  the 
manners  down-st«irs, — some  studying,  some  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  new  play,  or  a  new  actor,  politics,  sciences,  what  not.  Upstairs* 
again,  in  the  dressing-rooms,  is  a  third  and  revised  edition  of  num- 
bers one  and  two ;  the  ladies'  dressing-room  I,  of  course,  have  never 
visited,  but  perhaps  dress  and  fashion  is  the  prevailing  topic  of 
eonvvrsation.  llie  gentlemen's  dressing-room  is  very  properly 
conducted,  everything  in  order,  every  thing  in  place,  and  the  leading 
topic  of  conversation  is  generally  the  piece  about  to  be  played,  and 
the  several  parts  comprised  within  it.  JS^ot  much  in  this,  you  will 
say.  for  men  to  find  fault  with  and  rail  against. 

Then  where  is  the  fault  P  Is  it  in  the  actor's  private  lifeP  At 
least  he  is  a  gentleman ;  he  must  have  education  to  understand  that 
art  by  which — 

"  Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  tbonght, 
Aod  6ca!ptui-e  to  be  domb." 

He  thinks  and  cares  for  little  else ;  this  is  perhaps  his  worst  fault. 
He  is  drawn  much  into  society,  I  grant,  and  necessarily,  from  his 
profession  mixes  with  men  in  every  rank.  But  this  is  all.  I  do  not 
aay  that  there  is  no  immorality  to  be  foimd  in  some  men  and  women 
who  act  on  the  stage,  but  I  do  deny  that  there  is  more  immorality 
or  more  temptation  in  this  profession  tlian  there  is  in  any  other. 
Immorality  is  to  be  found  in  every  degree  and  walk  in  life ;  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  front  or  audience  portion  of  the  theatre.  '*  There  I 
have  you,"  says  my  antagonist,  but  Jioni  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  He 
who  seeks  the  evU  may  find  it  here  as  elsewhere  (but  more  so  I 
deny),  and  he  who  would  avoid  it  may  avoid  it,  deny  it  who  can 
that  has  tried. 

I  endeavour  to  show  that  the  drama,  as  a  study,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasant  relaxations  the  brain  can  receive; 
tibat  the  drama  ss  a  profession  (although  vilified  and  scandalized)  is 
a  gentlemanly  and  honourable  one.  1  love  the  drama  ;  I  acknow- 
ledge it  without  fear  or  trembling ;  it  has  done  me  good ;  it  has 
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pnrified  my  mind  after  business  cares  and  labours ;  ifc  has  elevated 
and  refined  what  intellect  I  have.  I  thank  it,  its  authors  and  pro- 
fessors, for  the  good  it  has  done  to  me ;  and  that  it  has  ever  done 
hlirm  to  those  who  have  not  sought  harm  I  strenuously  disbelieve, 
having  experience  on  my  side. 

The  theatre  has  saved  hundreds  of  men  and  women  from  starva- 
tion or  worse;  it  has  opened  an  honest  and  honourable  way  of 
gaining  daily  bread  to  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatnres ;  then  who 
snail  say  that  the  drama  has  no  beneficial  influence  P— has  conveyed 
no  rest  or  ease  in  mind  or  body  P— has  taught  no  great  or  sterling 
moral  lessons  to  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  i'  Every  one  knows 
that  a  clerk,  who  had  robbed  his  employer  to  a  iarge  amount,  was 
induced  to  make  restitution  from  witnessing  the  **  Ticket-of-leave 
Man."  This  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
drama  for  good-  Long  may  it  prosper  in  its  glory  and  effective- 
ness. F.  S.  Mills. 

KBOATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

Thx  drama  having  existed  in  various  countries,  under  various 
forms  of  civilization,  and  from  the  time  when  history  becomes  first 
established  on  a  fixed  basis,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  consider  its  bearing  and  influence  oh  man  as  an  individual .  on 
society,  and  above  all  on  the  universal  religious  principle  existing 
in  man. 

Man  is  a  being  of  a  composite  nature,  possessed  of  a  body  and  a 
80ul^-an  organized  structure,  and  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual 
powers.  He  presents  to  view  two  phases  of  nature — evil  and  good. 
"Viewed  in  one  aspect,  he  resemblen  a  demon;  in  another,  he 
almost  appears  as  the  image  of  God.  Seen  in  his  crimes,  his  wars^ 
and  his  devastations,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  the  incarnation  of 
an  evil  spirit ;  contemplated  in  his  schemes  of  charity,  his  discov^eries 
in  science,  and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  he 
seems  a  bright  intelligence  from  heaven."*  The  aim,  then,  of  all 
true  culture,  and  of  evenr  elevating  agent,  should  be  to  make  man 
more  God-like,  and  to  roster  and  develop  the  faculties  of  reasoa 
and  intelligence  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Is  the  drama  a  mean 
towards  this  end  P  Are  its  inflaences  ennobling P  Is  it  an  incentive 
to  duty  P  for  "  duty  is  the  good  man's  constant  spur ;  and  to  live 
well  is  to  be  truly  great." 

The  drama  is  essentially  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  ita 
tendency  is  to  excite  the  imaginative  at  the  expense  of  the  reason* 
ing  faculties'— to  render  man  incapable  of  active  and  sustained 
thought,  and  to  send  his  ideas  into  the  mists  of  dreamland,  instead 
of  bnnging  them  out  in  the  clear  light  of  the  recognized  and  solid 
bases  of  reason  and  common  sense.  The  life  of  man  should  be  a 
constant  effort,— a  striving  after  the  true,  the  good,  the  noble,— aa 
endeavour  to  perfect  his  nature,  bringing  him  into  contact  with, 
and  making  him  capable  of  appreciating  higher  sources  of  enjoys 

*  Combe's  *' Constitntion  of  Msn,"  p.  1. 
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mad, — a  development  of  every  moral  faculty  which  he  poBMues* 
The  witnessuig  of  the  drama  causes  no  efibrt,  excites  no  good  and 
noble  qualities,  but  it  tends  to  allure  its  votaries  to  a  life  (M  sensual 
gnti£eiition,  exciting  a  constant  feeling  of  sensationalism  in  the 
mind,  and  causing  a  distaste  for  all  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of 
the  purely  intellectual  faculties,  so  that  life  becomes  a  piurposelesa* 
aimless,  and  empty  thing,  its  chief  object  being  selfish  enjoyment. 

The  essentials  of  every  elevating  agent  are  that  it  shall  rise  above 
snd  reach  be^rond  that  on  which  it  acts ;  that  it  shall  be  a  perfect, 
id«al  of  its  kind ;  and  that,  to  some  extent,  it  shall  be  independent 
of  the  freaks  of  fashion  or  the  state  of  society.    Or,  as  Mr,  Glad- 
stoDe  so  excellently  puts  it, "  I  know  not  what  true  definition  there 
is  for  any  age  or  people  of  the  highest  excellence  in  any  kind,  unless 
it  be  perpetual  effort  upwards  in  pursuit  of  an  object  higher  than 
ooneives,  higher  than  our  works,  higher  even  than  our  hopes,  yet 
beckoning  us  on  from  hour  to  hour,  and  alwavs  permitting  us  to 
apprehend  in  part."    Kow  the  history  of  the  drama  shows  it  to  be 
merely  a  creature  of  society,  its  morality  rising  or  falling  according 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  age.    As  an  instance,  take  the  state  of 
society  iu  Endand  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles  and  look  at 
the  drama.     In  reviewing  Leigh  Hunt's  edition  of  the  **  Comic 
Bramatists  of  the  Restoration,    Macaulay  says,  "  This  part  of  our 
literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  language  and  our  national  character. 
It  is  clever,  indeed,  and  very  entertaining ;  but  it  is,  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  '  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.'    Its  in- 
deceDcy,  tliough  perpetually  such  as  is  condemned  not  less  by  the 
rales  of  good  taste  than  W  those  of  morality,  is  not,  in  oar  opimout 
60  disi^raceful  a  fault  as  its  singularly  inhuman  spirit.    We  have 
here  Belial,  not  as  when  he  inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  'graceful 
and  human,'  but  with  the  iron  eye  and  cruel  snteer  of  Mephis- 
topheles.    We  find  ourselves  iti  a  world  in  which  the  ladies  are  like 
^ery  profligate,  impudent,  and  unfeeling  men ;  and  in  which  the 
men  are  too  bad  for  any  place  but  Pandemonium  or  Norfolk 
Island.    We  are  surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like 
the  nether  mUlstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell."*    And  caa 
this  thing  ever  rise  above  society,  so  as  to  act  as  an  elevating  agent 
^poh  it?    Does  it  ever  appear  in  the  glorious  minority  of  the 
pioneers  of  progress,  who  oftentimes  are  misunderstood  in  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  and  sufier  a  martyrdom  for  the  truths  which 
they  teach?    Where  are  the  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  the  drama P 
^'owhere,  except  in  its  votaries.    From  its  very  nature  it  must 
pander  to  the  public  taste ;  for  if  it  run  counter  to  that,  as  a  repre* 
mentation  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the 
majority  are  guided  by  correct  views  and  virtuous  principles.    The 
accessories  of  the  drama,  too,  are  such  as  preclude  the  possibility  of 
i^ being  an  elevating  agent;  for  its  representatives  are  those  who 
^aenUy  are  offenders  against  the  common  decencies  of  society* 

*  Kacanlay's  "  Essays/'  people^s  editioo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151. 
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and  if  an  institntion  exist  for  the  purifying  and  elevating  of  society 
we  naturally  look  for  purity  and  sanctity  of  life  from  itB  teachers. 
The  rigid  censorship  to  which  the  drama  is  exposed  is  a  plain  proof 
that,  were  it  not  for  that  censorship,  it  would  become  a  moral'pesti- 
lence  in  the  land ;  showing  that  its  tendency  is  not  towards  purity 
and  elevation. 

Li  contemplating  the  drama  from  a  religious  point  of  view  we 
must  regard  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  false  religion  and  an  incomplete 
philosophy,  and  therefore  unadapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  when  the  full  revelation  of  gospel  truth  sheds  its  light  over 
the  land.  "  The  aim  [of  the  Hebrew  worship]  was  not  grandeur  of 
display,  but  the  correct  representation  of  certain  mystic  truths,  for 
which  reason  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  workmanship,  as  the 
embroidery  of  the  tabernacle,  were  hardly  visible ;  agreeing  in  this 
respect  with  the  hidden  mysteries  of  wisdom.  In  the  celebration  of 
Grreek  worship,  on  the  contrary,  where  art  and  not  religion  pre- 
dominated, we  have  the  drama  on  a  scale  so  magnificent  that  it 
baffles  description.  The  temples  and  the  sacred  groves  became  one 
vast  theatre :  the  worshippers  were  themselves  actors :  the  ingenuity 
of  man  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  overawe  the  senses  and  lead  the 
Boul  captive."*  The  drama  then  belongs  to  the  earthy  and  the  mate- 
rial, as  opposed  to  that  higher  and  spiritual  nature  necessary  for 
preparing  mankind  for  that  existence  which  is  to  be  hereafter.  It 
may  be  pleasiiig  possibly  to  the  senses,  but  it  is  defective  for  incul- 
cating those  great  truths  which  arc  necessary  to  raise  man  above 
the  level  of  earthly  pleasures  and  enjoymente,  and  defective  also  in 
furnishing  that  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society— 
that  of  correct  ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  universal 
rights  of  man.  Nemo. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgment.  And  thia 
may  arise  from  a  natural  weakness  of  understanding,  in  whatever 
the  strength  of  that  faculty  may  consist ;  or,  which  is  much  more 
commonly  the  case,  it  may  arise  from  a  want  of  proper  and  well- 
directed  exercise,  which  alone  can  make  it  strong  and  ready. 
Besides  that,  ignorance,  inattention,  prejudice,  rashness,  levily* 
obstinacy,— in  short,  all  those  passions  and  all  those  vices  which 
pervert  the  judgment  in  other  matters,  prejudice  it  no  less  in  thia 
its  more  refined  and  elegant  province.  These  causes  produce  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  everything  which  is  an  object  of  the  under- 
standing, without  inducing  us  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  settled 
principles  of  reason.  And  indeed,  on  ^e  whole,  one  may  observe 
that  there  is  rather  less  difference  upon  matters  of  taste  amons 
mankind  than  upon  most  of  those  which  depend  upon  the  naked 
reason ;  and  that  men  are  far  better  agreed  upon  the  excellency  of 
description  in  Virgil,  than  upon  the  truth  or  iUsehood  of  a  theory 
in  Aristotle. — Edmund  Burkes  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  IniroiltC' 
Hon,  p.  20. 

*  "  Sncjclopae jia  Metropolitann/'  Edinb.  edition,  vol.  sxxi.,  p.  7. 
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ABE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  PROFITABLE  FOR 

INSTRUCTION? 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTTCLE. — I. 

"  Eren  those  who  wish  for  bstmction  will  want  to  be  tempter!  and  ioTited  to 
It,  both  io  geoeral  and  in  particular  ;  wilt  want  to  bare  the  adrantaf^es  or  ent«r- 
taiasMnts  of  piarttcolar  sabjects  or  scienceB,  and  even  of  knowledge  in  general, 
attraetivelj  set  before  them ;  and  the  road  to  each  particular  attainment  made 
more  caej.  Erery  step  in  knowledge  will  create  a  fresh  step  in  cariosity. "->- 
Pn/uce  to  Lectures  read  at  a  Mechanics*  Jtuiituie  in  the  cotaUr^,  ly  C,  B. 
London  :  J,  W,  Parker  and  Son, 

Thri  qnestioB  appean  to  ns  scarcely  to  admit  of  discusaioii. 
With  it  we  have  ever  associated  an  aiBrmative  reply,  and  even  now, 
when  it  is  a  subject  of  debate,  and  we  have  consequently  examined 
the  arguments  that  we  think  can  be  urged  both  for  and  against  it, 
▼e  have,  rather  than  anything  to  change  or  shake  our  opinion, 
found  much  to  add  to  its  strength  and  verification. 

The  question  allows  of  no  compromise.  Yea  and  nay  are  tbe 
iltmiatives ;  and  our  arguments  must  tend  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  an  inquiry  whether  certain  means  are  profitable  for  education, 
and  not  whether  they  are  mare  or  less  profitable  than  others.  Our 
business  is  not  with  comparisons,  but  with  the  actual  utility  or 
ioxitility  of  public  lectures  as  a  medium  for  public  instruction. 

Instruction,  of  course,  is  the  edifying  and  exercising  of  the 
human  mind:  the  ground,  as  it  were,  is  already  supplied  with 
Biaterials,  and  a  profitable  employment  of  them  is  only  wanted  to 
eonstitute  instruction.  Whatever,  then,  supplies  or  tends  to  supply, 
directly  or  indirectly,  these  requisites,  must  necessarily  contribute 
towards  this  mental  upbuilding  —  the  instruction  of  the  mind. 
Whatever  brings  information  or  employment  for  the  intellect  must 
be  considered  as  an  agent  in  its  education, — whether  it  be  of 
a  vulgar  and  immoral  kind,  such  as  comes  of  association  with  the 
low  and  "  fast,"  and  the  reading  of  police  news  and  divorce  court 
(or  other)  scandal,. or  of  a  healthy  and  invigorating  kind,  as  that 
which  arises  from  contact  with  greater  minds,  and  attendance  at 
the  lectures  of  those  whose  education  or  fortune  entitles  them  to 
exercise  the  office  of  public  instructors.  If,  then,  lectures  afford 
information  only — ana  no  one  will  deny  this< — for  as  the  word  is 
now  popularly  understood  and  its  very  essence  consists  here,  we 
ue  justified  in  asserting  that  they  are  profitable  for  the  end  in 
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qaestion.  And  we  cannot  Bee  how  our  opponents  will  Bnrmoont 
even  this  preliminary  stumhlingblock,  active  and  eager  as  they 
may  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  course. 

Of  all  means  of  mental  exercise,  public  lectures  rank,  in  our 
opinion,  amongst  the  foremost.  Tbey  partake  in  a  great  degree  of 
the  character  of  this  Magazine,  and  supply  topics  of  moment  or 
general  interest  for  free  and  impartial  discussion.  This  fact 
renders  them  invaluable  for  mental  discipline.  For,  from  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  several  others,  we  attach  an  infinite  value  to 
debate ;  and  whatever  stimulates  people  to  this  in  an  unprejudiced 
and  inquiring  spirit  should  be  cherished  and  encouraged.  In  assign- 
ing this  usefulness  and  importance  to  discussion  we  shall  not  be  ac- 
counted singular,  for  the  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  held  it  among 
the  chief  means  they  employed  in  their  education.  Public  lectures, 
even  subjects  of  general  agreement,  never  fail  to  produce  questions 
and  inquiry,  and  often  inspire  their  hearers  with  a  desire  for  further 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  This  adds  immensely  to  their  utility. 
It  leads  to  reference  and  thought,  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  books,  and  a  deeper  investigation  into  opinions  and  subjects, 
and  in  no  few  cases  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language  or  the  study  of 
a  science.  The  education  of  boys  as  well  as  men  depends  more  than 
is  generally  supposed  on  themselves ;  without  the  desire  or  ability 
on  the  part  of  tne  pupil,  the  labours  of  the  best  teacher  are  nearly 
useless.  If  facts  are  to  be  learnt,  or  a  language  acquired,  the 
acquisition  rests  on  the  exertion  of  the  pupil ;  the  master  can  do  no 
more  than  arrange  and  elucidate.  Pubbc  lecturers,  then,  assume 
the  office  of  the  schoolmaster ;  and  so  far  as  the  duties  of  such  a 
person  exist,  with  respect  to  adults,  thus  far  do  they  fulfil  this 
office.  They  give  facts,  they  arrange,  they  elucidate,  they  state 
arguments,  they  draw  conclusions.  In  short,  they  do  for  the 
public  what  the  schoolmaster  does  for  his  boys — so  far  as  his 
business  is  that  of  a  teacher.  If  adults  are  capable  of  education — 
and  the  supposition  to  the  contrary  is  impossible — then  public 
lectures  are  profitable  for  instruction. 

Besides  these  uses  and  advantages  attending  public  lectures 
there  are  others  in  the  tendency  they  possess  of  popularizing  what 
they  treat  upon,  to  make  known  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
obscure,  and  to  persuade  their  hearers  to  travel,  and  being  thereby 
an  indirect  means  of  enlarging  one's  views  and  knowledge  of  things 
and  people.  Who,  after  listening  to  a  description  of  the  sights  and 
wonders  of  foreign  lands,  is  not  inspired  with  a  desire  to  visit  those 
places  and  to  behold  those  wonders  ?  The  beneficial  results  of  tra- 
velling are  seen  by  the  most  unobservant,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
most  obstinate.  For  this  reason  then  alone  public  lectures  are 
profitable,  were  there  no  truth  in  our  former  assertions. 

Then,  again,  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of 
a  subject,  to  many  whose  habits  or  tastes  would  never  lead  them  to 
seek  knowledge  from  other,  if  unexplained,  sources.  Few,  even 
of  the  better  educated,  care  to  study  a  treatise  on  geology  or 
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botany ;  vet  few  would  omit  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what  a 
lecturer  nad  to  say  on  either,  or  on  any  science,  howerer.  un- 
common and  abstruse  it  may  be  considered.  And  a  smattering  of 
a  science  is  better  than  entire  ignorance  of  it ;  as  a  little  bread  is 
better  than  no  bread  to  a  hungry  man.  Pope's  line  about  a  little 
knowledge  being  a  dangerous  thing  may  serve  for  a  quotation 
where  rhyme  takes  the  place  of  truth ;  but  fine  feathers  will  not 
hide  the  nakedness  of  error  and  absurdity. 

But  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  universities — the  great  semi* 
naries  of  education — ^and  the  system  pursued  there,  to  prove  the 
utility  of  lectures.  On  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  much  that  is 
taught  to  the  undergraduates  is  done  by  means  of  lectures ;  and  if 
the  plan  is  adopted  there  and  proved  to  be  successful,  why  should 
not  the  same  system  prove  equally  beneficial  when  made  public  ? 
What  should  destroy  its  efficacy  P  There  are  similar  instruments 
and  similar  materials,  and  we  cannot  see  what  should  prevent  a 
similar  result.  One's  education,  as  we  showed  above,  depends 
chiefly  on  himself — on  his  own  desire  and  industrv,— and  who  are 
more  desirous  of  improvement  than  those  who  undertake  it  volun- 
tarily P  Yes,  we  are  convinced  of  the  utility  of  public  lectures  for 
instrcetion;  and  we  would  consequently  hiave  them  encouraged, 
and  their  influence  extended  to  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes  as 
it  is  felt  by  the  higher  and  richer  grades. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  solid  argument  our  opponents 
will  urge  in  defence  of  a  negative  view  of  the  question.  Perhaps 
they  will  discover  that  public  lectures  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
superficialness,  and  a  distaste  for  laborious  study ;  but  grantmg  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  it  does  not  militate  against  their  being 
profitable,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  are  profitable.  And,  as  was 
said  before,  we  are  required  to  consider  the  merits  of  various 
means,  and  not  to  draw  comparisons  betnreen  them,  but  merely  to 
examine  whether  the  given  one  is  useful ;  that  it  is  so,  we  believe 
has  been  proved  by  the  foregoing  observations  already. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  holders  of  the  opposite  opinion 
have  to  say  in  defence,  and  to  consider  candidly  their  reasons.  They 
will  find  us  totally  unbiassed,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  the  force 
of  their  arguments  and  the  truth  of  their  statements. 

Elpisticos. 

keoativb  abticle.— i. 

Ikstbcctiok  is  edification,  the  upbuilding  of  the  mind  in  know- 
ledge. True  knowledge  consists  in  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
facts,  their  causes  and  relations.  It  implies  absolute  correctness  of 
information,  and  a  precise  statement  of  the  connections  subsisting 
among  facts.  Instruction  involves  the  laying  down  in  a  regular, 
orderly,  and  wise  manner  a  distinct  series  of  facts,  truths,  thoughts, 
or  advice  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  knowledge,  suggesting 
fresh  ideas,  or  govermng  conduct ;  and  it  includes  in  its  signification 
a  notion  of  the  superiority  in  age,  station,  information,  or  talent  of 
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the  person  imparting  it.  Are  public  lectures  profitable  for  thig  pur- 
pose P  Do  public  lectures  as  a  general  rule  instruct,  inform,  and 
teach ;  or  do  they  not  rather  seek  to  amuse,  gratify,  and  please  as 
their  chief  end  P  Let  the  e3q)erience  of  each  one  who  has  attended 
anjr  "  course  of  lectures,"  with  its  disjunct,  amorphous,  "  eyery- 
thing-by-tums-and-nothing-long "  list  of  disquisitions  upon  Tbe 
Marvels  of  the  Sea-shore,  Tahiti,  Shakspere,  Jokes  and  Jokers, 
This  Day's  Times,  Lord  M acaulay.  Sponges,  The  Sidereal  Heayens, 
Men  and  Manners  in  Morocco,  Shipbuilding,  Art  among  the 
[Romans,  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery ;  Hood,  Jerrold,  and  Thackeray ; 
Five  Days  in  Jerusalem,  Moses,  IPottery  Ancient  and  Modem,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  things — has  not  felt  that  they  conduced  to  pas- 
time, not  to  instruction  P  We  have  jotted  down  no  imaginary  list 
of  subjects.  We  have  used  no  suggestio  falsi  in  our  programme. 
We  might  easily  have  done  so,— c.  g,,  Shelley,  Conchology,  Bonui, 
Scalds,  and  Scandinavians,  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
Murder  considered  as  one  of  tbe  Fine  Arts,  Pope,  Popery,  Sheep- 
folds  and  Shepherds,  Kings*  Fools  and  Queens'  Favourites,  Mo- 
hammed, The  Turkish  Bath,  The  Arabian  lights,  Days  in  Algena, 
More  and  Littlemore,  Skittles  and  Skits  on  Them,  History  of  a 
Coekchafer,  Theology  in  its  Higher  Aspects,  Thumbscrews  and 
other  Screws;  A.  X.  H.  B.,  or  Spin-thongbt  Made  Easy.  Yet 
even  this  could  scarcely  be  called  a  satire  on  the  incongruous  medley 
of  haphazard  topics  often  brought  together  during  the  currency  of 
a  course  of  lectures. 

Well,  we  contend  that  such  unsystematic,  heterogeneous  mixtores 
of  ideas  placed  pell-mell  before  a  public  audience  is  fitted  to  confuse 
and  stupefy,  not  to  instruct  and  edifv.  The  want  of  system  is  a 
fault,  but  a  still  greater  one  lies  in  the  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  or  to  their  intellectual  condition.  This  tends 
to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

This,  then,  forms  objection  the  first, — ^that  public  lectures  are,  in 
general,  so  unsystematic,  unconnected,  and  desultory*  that  they 
destroy  all  conceptions  of  order,  harmony,  and  consistency,  and 
break  down  rather  than  build  up  human  knowledge. 

But  a  worse  objection  remains.  Lecturers  are,  in  general,  men 
having  hobbies.  These  they  are  given  to  riding  to  an  extent  de- 
mandmg  the  cognizance  of  the  Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  On  that  there  were  one  for  the  prevention  of  cruelly^ 
to  audiences !  There  arises  from  this  the  fact  that  every  lecturer 
conceives  (or  at  least  represents)  *'  the  topic  upon  which  he  is  to 
address  the  hearers  as  one  demanding  the  gravest  attention  and 
worthy  of  the  deepest  interest ;"  so  that  one's  ideas  get  quite  be- 
wildered regarding  the  relations  of  things  ;  for — 

**  Everything  is  grest,  and  nought  is  sma]].*' 

Everything  is  seen,  too,  from  the  lecturer's  point  of  view :  he  speaka 
the  familiar  language  of  his  own  thoughts,  perhaps,  or  more  pro- 
bably he  speaks  the  jargon  of  the  subject,  which  is  commonly 
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regarded  as  learned*  and  makes  no  attempt  to  translate  the  matter 
of  the  leetnre  into  the  minds  of  the  hearer ;  that  is,  to  convey  it  aright 
into  the  intellect  as  a  personal  possession.  Hence  we  hear  a  lecturer 
setting  forth  in  an  introductory  flight  like  this : — 

**  Upoo  th«  Tery  margin  and  boundary  of  systematic  organization,  where  vitality 
11  indeterminate,  and  the  diagnostic  cbRracteriatics  of  life  are  indefinite,  or  only 
determinable  after  a  carefnl,  caatioos,  and  elaborate  summation  of  analogies  and 
differences,  acSsording  to  an  adequate,  jndicioas,  and  therefore  Justifiable  indoctiTV 
pfailoMpbj,  we  come  npon  a  group  of  pnzzHng  and  cnrioas  organized,  or  shall  ws 
ntber  say,  semi-organic  stmctares,  which  may  be  defined  in  regard  to  their  genuine 
type,  pnrailing  functions  and  characteristics,  as  consisting  of  an  albamtnooi 
•keletM  and  griatiBoos  matter,  of  a  ropy  consistency ,  and  of  a  fawn  or  oraniea 
eofenr,  aboondtng  in  transparent  globales,  forming  a  noo-irritable  mass,  in  which 
sfpear,  or  father  which  forms  itself  into  nnmaroits  pores,  cavities  or,  perforated 
psiiajces  conaeoted  intimately  with  anaatomosing  canals.  When  you  see  a  con- 
iiitacBt  stvnctnre  possessing  these  characteristics,  you  have  before  you  not  only  one 
of  the  articles  of  Britizih  commerce,  but  also  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  You 
hsve  before  you  the  meeting-point  of  animal  snd  vegetable  vitality,  for  yon  have 
before  you  that  wonderful  zoophyte — a  spooge!" 

This  language  would  be  pnzzlinf(  in  a  class-room  of  students  who 
had  in  their  possession  a  text-book  explaining  these  technical 
terms;  but  thrown  broadcast  before  a  common  British  audience, 
one-fourth  of  which,  at  least,  is  hard  pressed  to  read  the  ordinary 
and  spell  out  the  extraordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  is  utterly 
bevildering,  and  makes  one  feel  as  if  a  sudden  cold  mist  had 
descended  npon  his  entire  mind,  and  OTcrclouded  the  whole  of  the 
human  faculty  one  has.  This  is  the  natural  resnlt  of  our  syst«m  of 
pblic  lecturing,  which  admits  and  invites  amatenrs  to  open  their 
budgets  before  an  admiring  (or  other)  audience,  because  tbey  can 
be  had  for  nothing,  have  a  local  standing,  or  are  endued  with  a 
eacoetkes  loquendi,  which  keeps  them  always  on  the  rack  of  egotism 
to  show  themselves  oW  to  their  friends  and  the  public ;  or,  which 
i«  quite  as  grave  an  error,  invites  a  man,  who  has  acquired  a  reputa* 
tion  upon  a  special  subject,  to  lecture  to  an  average  audience,  while 
his  renown  was  won  by  addressing  audiences  fitly  trained  to  com- 
prehend, and  interested  in  understanding  him  ;  still  worse,  which  has 
brotight  out  a  swarm  of  itinerant  lecturers,  who  make  up  for  the 
mirket  a  hodge-podge  variety  of  flashy-titled  omnium  gatbenmiB, 
.  whieh  they  hawk  about  as  the  cheap  Jacks  of  enlightenment. 

This,  then,  forms  the  second  head  of  our  indictment  against 
publie  lecturing— that  it  wants  adaptation,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
initsBefs,  to  the  immediate  audience,  because  it  is  arranged  to  aiiit 
tl»  lecturer,  and  not  the  lectured. 

I  might  argue  against  the  superficiality  and  sciolism  exhibited  in 
t  lan;e  proportion  of  lectures ;  against  the  fallacy  on  which  they 
are  founded, — that  when  a  man  can  talk  glibly  on  a  subject  he  under- 
ttands  it  thoroughly,  and  that  when  a  man  has  listened  to  an  hour's 
discourse  he  has  studied  a  subject ;  against  the  makeshift  forms  of 
interest  employed  in  lectures,  their  claptrap  rhetoric  and  their 
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illustrations  that  mislead,  and  their  need  almost  inyariably  of  the 
tag  called  an  apoWy,  as  condemning  them.  I  might  talk  of  the 
aMence  of  the  conditions  of  instruction— in  the  lecturer,  as  being 
unaware  of  what  sort  of  audience  he  will  get,  and  the  right  point  of 
contact  between  his  thoughts  and  theirs,  and  in  the  lecturca  in  the 
want  of  preparation  and  forethought,  serious  purpose,  interest  in 
the  lecture  or  lecturer,  and  I  might  justifiably  conclude  thence  that 
public  lectures  cannot  by  any  possibility,  in  any  great  number  of 
cases,  be  profitable  for  instruction. 

To  these  foregone  objections  we  might  add  the  peculiar  character 
of  most  miscellaneous  audiences,  a  majority  of  whom  come  to  the 
place  of  meeting  for  quite  other  purposes  than  profiting  from  the 
lecture ; — ^many  to  be  seen,  many  on  account  of  an  assignation  after- 
wards, some  on  the  look-out  for  acquaintanceships,  some  to  be 
freed  from  irksome  duty  at  home,  several  for  mere  change  of 
scene  and  relaxation,  and  not  a  few  just  because  other  people  are 
going, — not  to  speak  of  those  who  merely  go  to  pass  the  time  and 
while  away  the  hour.  From  the  sense  of  this  there  often  arises  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  to  amuse  and  entertain  rather 
than  instruct,  and  to  make  use  of  what  will  be  taking  in  preference 
to  what  is  true— to  forget  the  professed  purpose  of  a  lecture  alto- 
gether, and  to  make  it  a  monologue  of  indifferent  adulation,  in- 
difierent  jocularity,  flashy  rhetoric,  exaggerated  statements,  and  a 
large  amount  of  padding,  with  a  minimum  of  thought.  There  is. 
nothing  bracing,  mind-compelling,  and  bringing  the  soul  into  a 
spellbound  state,  by  the  fascination  of  fact,  history,  travel,  thought, 
or  criticism.  Hence  public  lectures  are  not  at  all  profitable  for 
instruction. 

But  another  argument  completely  settles  the  question-^namely, 
there  are  in  our  country  nearly  three  thousand  professional  lec- 
turers, besides  shoals  of  amateurs,  and  altogether  exclusive  of 
members  of  Parliament,  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  occupants  of 
chairs  in  our  universities  and  other  seats  of  learning.  Yet  of  all 
this  immense  crowd  of  regular  professional  lecturers,  how  small  a 
per-centage  has  obtained — I  will  not  say  fame,  but  even  notoriety ! 
Among  no  set  of  men  appealing  to  the  public  directly— actors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  vocalists,  instrumentalists,  periodical  writers, 
newspaper  conductors,  &o. — will  you  find  so  few  ''stars"!  This 
statistical  argument  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  ^ 
course  of  public  lectures  requires  to  be  coupled  with  some  ex-  * 
traneous  attraction, — music,  conversazioni,]  dissolving  views,  &c.,— 
and  that  almost  every  great  institution  is  eschewing  lecturers  by 
profession,  and  pressing  into  the  public  service  men  possessed  of 
an  accidental  attraction  for  authorship,  position,  public  service,  &c., 
we  infer  that  it  is  proven  from  a  most  indubitable  concourse  of 
proofs  that  public  lectures  are  not  profitable  for  instruction. 

Eandolpb. 
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IS  THE  OFFEETOEY  PEEFEEABLE  TO  THE  PEW-EENT 

SYSTEM  IN  OUE  CHUECHES  P 

AFFIBMATIVE  IBTICLE. — I. 

Ths  offertory  is  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system  because  the 
former  is  afnreeable  with,  while  the  latter  is  directly  contrary  to,  the 
genius  of  Cnristianity,  the  most  preferable  way  or  maintaining  the 
preaching  of  which  religion  is  the  subject  of  the  present  debate. 

The  distinctive  character  stamped  on  Christianity  is  freenesa  or 
Tolnntariness,  in  ooposition  to  selling,  barter,  or  compulsion.  The 
dirine  Author  of  Cnristianity  bestows  spiritual  blessings  freely,  and 
it  is  with  religious  matters  that  we  have  now  to  do.  He  bestows 
those  blessings  freely,  for  He  is  not  compelled  to  give  them  to  any, 
nor  can  He  be  in  any  way  compelled  »o  te  do.  He  therefore  gires  of 
His  own  will — yolnnterily.  God  bestows  spiritual  blessings  freely, 
for  none  have  given  Him  aught  wherewith  to  merit  them,  therefore 
these  blessings  are  not  bartered  for  a  price  that  has  been  paid  for 
them.  Ood  bestows  spiritual  blessings  freely  ;  that  is,  He  docs  not 
bestow  them  on  the  condition  of  the  recipient  doing  something  that 
is  good,  but  He  bestows  them  UDconditionally.  Grod  bestows  spi- 
ritual blessings  freely ;  tnat  is,  He  does  not  give  them  sparingly,  or 
in  a  niggardly  manner,  but  He  bestows  them  largely  and  copiously. 
God  bestows  spiritual  blessings  freely ;  that  is.  £[e  does  not  give 
them  grudgingly  or  reluctently,  but  cheerfully  and  with  His  whole 
heart.  Now  this  freeness,  which  is  so  distinctively  stamped  on  God's 
manner  of  giving  the  blessing  of  salvation,  is  that  quality  in  the  gifts 
of  His  creatures  to  His  cause  which  God  approves  of.  Christ's  own 
direction  to  His  disciples  is,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give" 
(Matt.  X.  8).  Whatever  power  of  working  miracles,  whatever 
talents,  whatever  amount  of  this  world's  good  the  apostles  possessed, 
they  had  freely  received  of  their  Maker  and  Saviour,  and  they  were 
commanded  to  freely  give,  use,  or  impart  the  same  for  the  good  of 
others.  So  Christians  now,  having  freely  received  all  their  bless- 
ings, are  to  freely  give ;  not  to  give  from  compulsion,  but  volun- 
tarily ;  not  to  give  sparingly,  but  liberally ;  not  to  give  grudgingly, 
but  neartily,  "  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  "  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).  And 
this  quality  of  freeness,  which  so  distinguishes  God's  manner  of 
givingi  and  which  is  the  quality  in  the  gifts  of  His  creatures  to  His 
cause  that  He  so  approves  of,  is  specially  found  in  the  offertory. 
In  this  mode  of  givmg,  persons  give,  not  a  sum  fixed  for  them  by 
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others,  which  they  are  compelled  to  give  in  order  to  partake  of  cer- 
tain privileges,  but  they  give  a  free-will  offering. 

Again,  the  obedience  produced  by  divine  grace  is  not  an  obedi- 
ence extorted  or  compelled  against  the  will ;  but  it  is  a  willing, 
hearty,  free,  loving,  cheerful  obedience,  and  all  services  rendered  to 
Grod  under  its  influence  are  rendered  willingly  and  freely.  A  servile, 
grudged,  forced  obedience  is  altogether  unacceptable  to  God. 
Should  not,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  Christian  service  to  God 
which  consists  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  His  cause  be  per* 
fectly  free  and  voluntary  P 

In  the  pew-rent  system  there  is  so  much  of  the  nature  of  trading, 
and  also  of  compulsion,  as  renders  it  peculiarly  unsuitable  as  a 
means  for  the  support  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  strongly 
savours  of  a  bargaining  to  sell  the  gospel  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  It  in  effect  says,  ''  To  have  the  gospel  preached  to  yon, 
jou  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum ;  you  shall  have  the 
privilege  only  on  the  condition  of  your  paying  for  it  a  price  fixed 
for  you."  It  makes  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  appear  to  be 
actuated  by  a  mercenary  spirit.  It  represents  them  as  holding 
back  the  gospel  until  a  tax  is  paid  for  it.  It  in  effect  puts  locks 
and  bars  on  pews,  and  says,  **You  shall  not  sit  in  tnose  pewB 
to  hear  the  gospel  preached  unless  you  pay  such  a  sum  as  we 
choose  to  fix."  All  this  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
gospel,  the  blessings  of  which  Grod  bestows  "  without  money  and 
without  price." 

The  precept,  "  Freely  give,"  has  a  double  bearing.  It  has  a 
bearing  on  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  are  to  freely  give  that 
gospel  to  all  who  will  come  to  hear  it.  It  has  a  bearing  also  on 
those  who  hear  the  gospel,  who  are  to  freely  give  for  the  support  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And  it  appears  to  us  the  mmiiiter's 
duty  stands  first.  He  is  first  to  preach  the  gospel.  Then  those 
who  hear  the  gospel  arc  to  provide  temporal  support  for  the 
preacher.  But  the  minister  is  not  to  stay  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty  till  ho  sees  whether  the  people  will  perform  theirs,  or  till 
he  has  bargained  for  the  letting  of  pews.  As  the  servant  is  not 
justified  in  neglecting  his  duty  till  he  sees  whether  his  master  will 
perform  his  duty  in  propter ly  paying  him,  but  is  bound  to  perforin 
his  duty  first,  so  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  His  duty  is  to  preach 
the  gospel  at  the  hazard  of  receiving  nothing  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  people's  duty  to  support  their  minister.  But  neglect 
of  their  duty  by  tne  people  will  not  justify  a  neglect  of  his  duty  by 
the  minister. 

We  have  in  the  Kew  Testament  no  instance  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  pew  rents,  but  we  have  instances  of  voluntary  offerings. 
Our  Lord  himself  was,  when  on  earth,  supported  by  the  voluntaxy 
contributions  of  those  who  loved  Him  (Luke  viii.  3),  as  also 
were  those  whom  He  sent  to  preach.  The  collection  for  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the 
£omaii8  and  the  Connthians,  consisted  of  voluntary  offerings. 
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Paul  does  not  fix  the  sum  which  any  of  the  Corinthians  were  to 
gXYe,  bat  he  directs  them  to  lay  by  on  the  firot  day  of  the  week  as 
God  had  prospered  them  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  He  likewise  tells  every 
BUtti  to  give  according  as  he  purposed  in  Ate  heart:  not  grudgingly, 
or  of  neoessity :  because  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  (2  Cor.  ix.  7). 
Thns  three  things  (which  things  it  must  be  admitted  should  have 
l^eat  weight  in  this  matter) — the  genius  of  Christianity,  the  nature 
of  trae  Christian  service  of  God,  and  scriptural  instances  of  offerings 
all  favour  the  offertory — and  discountenance  the  pew-rent  system. 

God's  manner  of  giving  to  His  people  is  the  divinely  appointed 
pattern  of  His  people's  gifts  to  Him.  "  Be  ye  therefore  tollowers 
of  God,  as  dear  cluldreu"  (Ephes.  y.  1),  is  the  direction  given  by 
^  Holy  Ghost  to  all  Christians ;  therefore  the  gifts  of  Christians 
to  the  Juord  are  to  be  unconstrained,  voluntary,  liberal,  and  hearty. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  offertory  that  ic  would  not  be  found 
adequate  to  maintain  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  because  some  of 
the  bearers  of  the  gospel  would  by  that  mode  contribute  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  they  now  give  by  the  pew-rent  system,  while 
others  would  altogether  evade  a  voluntary  offering.  To  this  objec- 
tion we  answer,  first,  we  know  that  the  offertory  is  satisfactory  in 
its  results  in  various  places  where  the  pew-rent  system  has  been 
abolished,  and  it  produces  an  amount  eqaal  to  what  was  produced 
fay  that  system. 

Secondly,  we  are  debating  not  the  practicability,  but  the  jpr^/vr- 
dbUU^  of  the  offertory.  Many  things  are  preferable  which  are  not 
practicable.  In  many  matters  we  do  not  what  we  would,  but  what 
we  can.  We  freely  admit  that  some  other  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  preferable,  but  we  do  not  £nd  it  to  be  practicable.  We 
admit  the  unauitableness  of  the  thing,  but  accept  it  as  the  best  that 
is  to  be  had,  though  we  see  what  would  be  far  preferable,  could  we 
obtain  it.  If,  then,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  offertory  is  utterly 
impracticable,  this  fact  does  not  at  all  affect  our  argument  that  the 
ofiertory  is  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system.  It  is  preferable  as 
being  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  more 
aeeordant  with  the  pattern  which  God  has  given  us. 

Thirdly,  the  offertory  would  be  everywhere  as  practicable  as  it  is 
prefezmble  if  all  who  profess  to  love  the  gospel  were  to  contribute 
for  the  support  of  the  preaching  of  it  according  to  their  ability.  In 
that  case  they  would  give  as  much  by  the  offertory  as  by  the  pew- 
Rait  system ;  and  in  that  case  more  would  be  raised  by  the  offertorv 
than  is  now  raised  by  the  pew-rent  system ;  for  the  rents  which 
great  numbers  of  persons  pay  for  their  pews  are  sums  much  smaller 
than  the  amount  which  they  could  pay  without  inconvenience.  As 
to  those  who  would  give  less  to  a  cause  which  they  profess  to  love, 
when  the  amount  oi  their  contributions  is  not  known,  than  they 
wofOd  give  when  the  sum  they  contribute  is  known, — shame  on 
them!  S.  S. 
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NBOATIVB  XBTICLB. — I. 
"  That  which  costs  nothing  U  thought  nothing  wortfa.** — Adam  Smith. 

Sbttlbd  institutions  rei^nire  <init6  other  laws  than  forminfi[  ones. 
A  church  militant  is  quite  dinerent  in  its  arrangements  from  a 
church  triumphant.  Success  hrings  duties  with  it  as  well  as  effort, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  same  sort.  The  farmer's  crop  is  sown  in 
quite  a  different  style  from  that  in  which  it  is  reaped,  and  the 
church  of  Chriat  on  earttt  was  established  by  other  means  than 
that  by  which  it  can  be  maintained.  The  offertory  is  a  permanent 
institution  in  the  Christian  church, — for  the  law  of  giring  can  never 
cease  as  a  duty  while  there  are  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  for  suffering  exercises  men's  breasts.  But  though 
we  admit  tnat  the  offertory  is  a  legitimate  Christian  institution,  we 
do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  best  or  eren  a  right  wa^  of  maintaining 
gospel  ordinances  in  a  settled  Christian  community.  The  appro- 
priate place  for  the  offertory  in  the  administration  of  the  church  is 
for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth ; 
not  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  true  gospel  ministry  for 
church  frequenters  and  regular  communicants  or  hearers. 

It  is  a  great  fundamental  Christian  verity  that  the  spread  of  the 
church  is  to  be  brought  about  by  missionary  effort  and  by  the 
voluntarily  free-will  offerings  of  the  body  of  disciples, — whether  the 
offering  be  the  simple  prayer  of  faith, — "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  the 
gift  of  money,  the  devotion  of  time,  effort,  talent,  influence,  or  the 
exercise  of  a  living  example  of  Christian  consistency.  But  it  is  also 
a  distinct  Christian  precept, — **  Let  everything  be  done  decently 
and  in  order." 

The  decency  of  the  Christian  church  cannot  be  maintained  if  its 
clergy  are  to  be  mere  paupers — the  recipients  of  the  eleemosynary 
offerings  of  the  congregation  or  parish.  As  an  individual  believer 
the  clergyman,  like  all  other  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  is 
imder  the  law,  *'  Seek  ye  Jlrst  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness." But  as  a  member  of  a  civil  society  he  is  under  the  law 
of  Christian  living, — "Whoso  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  household,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel."  A  man  is  not  to  throw  away  prudenoey 
attention  to  personal  and  family  relations,  all  manliness  and  affec- 
tion, because  he  is  a  clergyman.  He  is  as  much  bound  as  the 
humblest  Christian  to  *'  provide  things  honest  in  the  si^ht  of  all 
men."  There  is  no  providing  in  the  <mertory,  for  there  is  no  fore- 
sight of  its  yield.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  slur  cast  upon 
Christianity  than  making  its  ministers  "commoners  on  the  pre- 
carious bounty  of  the  church," — a  begging  fraternity.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  snare  ^ut  in  the  wa^  of  "  holy  living  and  holy 
dying"  than  the  institution  of  the  offertory  as  the  sole  means  of 
supporting  gospel  ordinances.  We  have  as  little  licence  for  turn- 
ing God's  house  into  a  haunt  of  beggars  as  into  "  a  den  of  thieves." 
"  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  commumeaU  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things,"  saith  the  Scripture,  in  giving  a  law 
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for  Christiang  in  regard  to  the  support  of  the  ministry ;  while  it 
lays  command  on  every  clergyman  thus,  "In  all  things  showing 
thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works."  Would  Christians  ue  making 
common  contribution  to  the  sustenance  of  ordinances  by  a  mere 
offertory?  Or  would  any  clergyman,  who  exposed  himself  to 
bsntiwing  cares,  his  family  to  difiUculties,  his  credit  to  doubt, 
and  his  usefulness,  health  and  life,  by  trusting  to  an  offertory  and 
its  proceeds  for  their  existenoe?  Would  this  be  giving  them- 
selves trulv  to  be  "ensamples  to  the  flock?"  It  would  be  to 
make  the  chnrch  a  den  of  indecency  to  do  so,  and  hence  we  affirm 
that  the  pew-rent  is  preferable  to  the  offertory. 

But  "order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  the  church  is  pre- 
eminently under  this  law.  How  could  men  pursue  the  avocation 
of  a  clergyman  and  be  "  examples  to  the  believers,"  if  they  were 
the  mere  creatures  of  their  congregations'  gifts  ?  How  could  they 
preserve  the  order  and  decorum  of  position,  influence,  good  name, 
sospicionless  probity,  and  other  characteristics  of  good  and  holy 
men,  while  they  had  no  fixed  means  of  living,  no  guaranteed  income, 
no  means  of  honouring  the  Lord  with  their  substance  ?  Nothing 
bat  an  inversion  of  all  order  could  result  from  placing  the  clergy- 
man beyond  the  pale  of  those  who  have  a  means  of  livelihood.  The 
chnreh  could  not  fail  to  be  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  intestine  differences, 
and  there  could  be  no  orderly  service  of  God  when  the  congrega- 
tion had  learned  to  regard  theit  minister  as  the  public  pauper  of  the 
parish. 

The  settlement  of  God's  church  in  the  world  is  designed ;  an 
order  of  men  to  serve  the  sanctuary  is  required ;  a  provision  for  the 
ministry  is  a  divine  ordinance.  llie  metnod  of  it  has  not  been  de- 
termined in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  good  sense  of  Christendom  has 
been  left  free  to  choose  out  and  decide  upon  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  efficacy  of  the  ministrations  at  God's  altar. 

That  mode  which  assimilates  itself  most  to  the  usual  method  of 
living  in  any  country  is  that  which  commends  itself  most  to  the 
ordinary  minds  of  that  country,  and  hence  it  is  advisable  to  iix  upon 
that  system  of  paying  clergymen,  or  of  supporting  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  decency 
and  oraer  current  in  a  country.    In  our  country  everybody  likes 
to  pay  for  what  he  gets,  and  to.  offer  a  fair  remuneration  to  every 
species  of  effort.    He  likes  to  pa^  for  his  rights  and  to  haye  them. 
I^ow  property  is  reffularly  instituted  in  this  country.    It  is  the 
temporal  law  of  the  land  that  all  property  occupied  shall  be  paid 
for  m  some  shape  or  other.    The  church  is  a  mere  temporality,  not 
at  all  essential  to  Christianity,  but  got  up  for  the  general  conveni- 
ence of  the  feUow-worshippers  of  God  in  Jesus.    The  temporal  pro- 
vision of  the  clerjEyman  is  equally  a  matter  of  general  convenience, 
to  be  arranged  for  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  God's  glory 
and  the  good  of  men.    The  pew-rent  system,  as  affording  the  best 
vutetj  a&ke  for  the  possession  of  accommodation  and  for  the  fair 
suuntenaace  of  ordmancesy  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  the 
1866.  D 
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offertory,  wliich  should  hare  quite  a  distinct  purpose  in  the  economy 
of  the  church.  The  pew-rent  is  the  risht  method  for  fixed  and 
settled  congregations,  those  who  mutuidly  agree  to  serve  God  in 
His  holy  place.  This,  however,  should  not  exclude  the  offertory, 
but  should  leave  that  free  to  be  employed  in  aggressive  measures 
against  the  prevalence  of  sin,  ignorance,  poverty,  or  affliction.  If 
we  enjoy  a  Christian  ministry,  we  ought  to  pay  for  that  enjoyment 
as  readily,  as  cheerfully,  and  as  ungrudgingly  as  we  do  for  our 
homestead  or  our  dwellmg.  But  we  ought  not,  therefore, "  to  shut 
up  our  bowels  of  compassion,"  and  think  we  have  done  enough 
wnen  our  pew  rent  is  paid.  We  have  to  remember  our  weaker 
brethren,  and  "  bear  eacn  the  other's  burdens,"  and  so  "  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ ; "  and  for  this  we  require  the  offertory. 

As  a  provision  for  ordinances  the  offertory  is  plainly  not  a  good 
system,  for  it  taxes  the  well-disposed  and  oonecientions,  and  leaves 
the  hard  of  heart  to  cast  their  burden  xipon  others.  Its  employ- 
ment for  church  support  does  not  conduee  to  decency  and  order« 
and  hence  it  is  not  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system. 

Abvold. 


Life. — Life  bears  ns  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river  ;  onr  boat  at  first 
glides  gently  down  the  narrow  channel  through  the  playfal  mnnnnrings  of  the 
little  brook,  and  the  windings  of  its  giaasy  border.  The  trees  shed  their  bkwsODis 
over  onr  young  heads  ;  the  flowers  on  the  brink  seeni  to  offer  themselves  to  our 
young  hands  \  we  are  happy  in  hope,  and  we  gnup  eagerly  at  the  beauties  roond 
us  ;  but  the  stream  hurries  us  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty.  Onr  course  in 
youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wider  and  a  deeper  flood,  and  amid  objects  more 
sn  ikiDg  and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the  moving  pictures  of  enjoyment 
and  industry  which  pass  before  us  ;  we  are  excited  by  some  short-lived  succesSi 
or  depressed  and  rendered  miserable  by  some  equally  short-lived  disappointment. 
But  our  energy  and  our  despondence  are  both  in  vain.  The  stream  beans  us  on, 
and  our  joys  and  our  griefs  alike  are  left  behind  us  ;  we  may  be  shipwrecked  Mit 
we  cannot  anchor  ;  our  voyage  may  be  hastened,  but  it  cannot  be  delayed  ; 
whether  rough  or  amooth,  the  river  hastens  towards  its  home,  till  the  Toartng  of 
the  ocean  is  in  onr  cars,  and  the  tossing  of  its  waves  is  beneath  oor  keel,  and  the 
land  lessens  from  onr  eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  np  aronnd  us,  and  the  ihore 
loses  sight  of  us,  and  we  take  onr  last  leave  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
of  our  farther  voyage  there  is  no  farther  witness  but  the  infinite  and  the  eternal** 
— Biihop  Beher, 
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«  FOEWAED I 


It 


A  WOBD  FOB  YOUNG  MBK. 

(A  New  YeoTM  Addre$$  to  a  Literary  Soeiety.) 

"  FoBWA&i>  1 "  is  a  hero's  motto.  It  expresses  the  eager,  earnest, 
ardent  onnish  of  a  bold  spirit.  There  is  a  prompt  williiigiiesB  in 
it,  a  right  and  thorougli-gomg  quickness  and  straightness  which  is 
admirable.  It  is  impatient  of  delay,  of  hindrance,  of  sloth.  There 
is  in  it  something  of  the  speed  and  daring — if  not  the  dangeroosness 
—of  the  lion*8  spring.  It  is  not  hotly  impetuous ;  for  mat  would 
make  one  rash  and  foolhardy.  It  is  measured  by  confidence.  It 
has  seen  and  noted  the  obstacle  in  front,  and  has  gauged  the 
amount  of  heart  it  will  require  to  leap  the  distance  and  attain  the 
end.  It  is  self-reliant,  yet  not  contemptuous  of  another.  It  rings 
oat  with  the  hale  vigorousness  of  a  stout,  well-knit  nenrous  energy. 
It  implies  a  latent  power  curbed,  held  down,  restrained,  but  re^y 
00  the  fitting  opportunity  to  dash,  and  dare,  and  do.  It  is  brave 
without  being  defiant ;  it  is  noble,  yet  humble.  The  strong  incli- 
nation which  stirs  the  heart  has  been  wrestled  into  usefulness,  and 
has  not  been  permitted  to  evaporate  and  waste  itself.  There  has 
been  working  m  the  whole  inner  spirit  a  terrible  efiervescence ;  every 
fiook  and  cranny,  every  fibre  and  cell,  has  been  filled  in  the  tensest 
ounner ;  yet  all  has  been  calmed  into  watchfulness.  That  which 
▼as  pent  and  straining  for  outlet,  all  the  collecfted  passionateness  of 
the  fearless,  strong,  persistent  heart,  finds  the  moment  for  action 
&me,  and  utters  its  entire  devotedness,  its  forthleaping  from  the 
static  to  the  dynamic  form  in  one  single  heart-gulp  of  Iceen  activityi 
by  saying,  **  Forward ! " 

There  is  a  big,  bursting,  but  blasterless  force  in  this  expression 
which  I  am  anxious  to  bring  fully  before  the  very  consciousness  of 
each.  I  want  you  not  only  to  see  but  to  feel  the  power  that  is  in 
it,  the  cannon-shot  might  it  contains,  implies,  and  gives  passage 
to;  the  vanquishless  nerve  of  soul  it  indicates;  the  outspring^ing 
yet  unspasmodic  vitality^  of  which  it  gives  us  an  idea ;  the  upcoiled 
reserve  of  puissant  mobility  of  which  it  is  the  utterance.  It  belongs 
to  the  firm-concentred  heart  to  give  it  outcome,  to  the  resolved 
viU,  to  the  hardy  and  reliant  soul.  We  cannot  over-prize  its  worth 
as  an  intimation  of  the  efflux  of  the  tense-strung  entnusiasm  which 
<^y  the  noblest  spizita  among  men  are  capaole  of  feeling  and 
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acting  on.  A  perfect  prodigality  of  Tital  energy,  of  instant  readi- 
ness, of  immediate  outcome,  and  self-restrained  force  springs  from 
the  courageons  heart  to  the  sententions  lips  of  the  onbounding  hero 
who  has  waited  and  watched — more  eager  than  a  hound  held  in  the 
slips — for  the  word  and  the  moment  for  doing  some  fixed  and 
known  duty,  and  goes  to  it  with  his  whole  soul,  in  the  act  of 
exclaiming,  "  Forward !" 

ImpossiDle  as  it  is  to  exhaust  the  whole  significance  of  our  single- 
word  text,  we  shall  endeavour  to  unwind  some  of  the  more  specific 
implications  of  the  word  in  their  application  to  our  circumstances 
as  members  of  a  joung  man's  literar^r  association. 

"Forward!"  implies  the  possibility  and  the  desirableness  of 
progress,  A  standstill  world  would  be  a  sorry  one.  Eternal  same- 
ness and  monotony  who  loves,  who  can  endure  P  To  watch  a  sanded 
hour-glass,  to  count  the  clock's  unvaried  tick,  to  discriminate  heart- 
beat from  heart-beat,  would  be  absolute  joy  compared  to  a  life  from 
which  stir,  animation,  change,  and  progress  were  erased.  Nothing 
aches  and  irks  the  soul  like  inane  and  objectless  stationariness. 
tSloth  itself  would  commit  suicide  in  a  progressless  universe.  Only 
to  feel  the  ecstasy  of  movement,  "  the  tethered  swine  "  of  indolence 
would  burst  their  withes,  and,  rushing  headlong  to  the  sea,  seek  the 
drearier  oblivion  and  forgetfulness  of  dissolution.  Man  is  not 
made  for  standing,  monuraent-like,  upon  the  hill  of  life.  The  very 
pulses  of  his  heart  cry  out  for  the  vigorous  progress  of  act  after 
act,  and  efibrt  after  effort.  Every  inspiration  his  lungs  receive 
urges  man  to  be  forward,  to  do,  to  help,  to  go  on  or  bring  on ;  and 
all  the  energies  of  mind  and  life  call  on  us  to  be  up  and  doing,  to 
press  on,  and  to  make  progress.  Let  us,  then,  give  scope  and 
outlet  to  our  capacities,  and — 

"  Let  03  take  the  iost^ot  by  the  forward  top  " 

of  opportunity,  and  giviner  our  hearts  and  endeavours  to  self- 
improvement,  make  our  path  in  life  one  of  vital  progress.  Let  U9 
spring  from  our  lethargy  in  noble  hardihood,  and  determining  on 
process,  be  our  watch-cry,  "  Forward  1 " 

-  "Forward  I "  suggests  that  there  are diflSculties  to  be  overcome. 
These  may  be  either  in  ourselves  or  in  that  which  lies  before  us. 
Hesitancy  to  face  the  unknown  or  untried  often  dismays  men. 
"  To  tempt  the  future  **  is  the  phrase  which  cunning  cowardice  ha» 
invented  as  a  dissuadent  to  ongoing  effort.  This  is  branded  as  rash 
and  thoughtless.  There  is  a  lurking  self-love  in  all  men  which 
often  becomes  cowardice,  which  inclines  men  to  "  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide"  them,  without  doing  the  duties  which  by  their 
gifts  they  call  us  to  perform.  This  brings  upon  us  a  rust  of  sonJ, 
and  mildews  the  very  spirit.  All  the  opulence  of  power  which  lies 
within  our  frame,  of  mind  and  wiU,  was  given  to  us  to  lay  out  to 
usury.    We  were  not  intended  to  indulge  in  useless  thought  or 

fine  whims,— 

'*  Idle  hearts  o&ly  the  dirk  fatare  iVig1it«iis.'' 
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Wt  hare  been  spirited  for  noble  issues,  not  for  sluggish  creeping 
on  into  grare-monld.  Tangle  before,  or  love  of  halting  and  laggard- 
ncM  within,  we  should  yield  to  the  prompting  of  our  celestial 
instincts,  and  taking  courage  should  go  ''  forward"  ! 

"  Forward ! "  involves  the  forming  of  a  resolution,  and  suggests  the 
propriety  of  instant  action  thereupon.  To  be  unworthily  dejected 
u  weakness ;  to  be  boundlessly  exultant  is  to  vapour,  or  to  be  rash» 
indiscreet,  and  reckless.  We  live  in  a  universe  of  complications  ; 
amongst  these  we  must  fight,  elbow,  or  crawl  our  way.  We  take 
up  the  noblest  position  when  we  set  ourselves  to  do,  dare,  and 
endure  all  that  befalk  us,  without  bating  "  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope." 
We  need  not  be  absolutely  enamoured  of  the  cuts  and  gashes,  the 
stir  and  strife  of  vigorous  war ;  but  wc  act  the  part  of  true  men  when 
we  meet  unahrinkingly  the  inevitable  woes  of  existence,  and  hold 
our  hearts  and  heads  aelf-possessedly  amidst  our  "  sea  of  troubles." 
Bat  we  should  never  inoagine  of  our  own  accord  the  outward  world 
as  wholly  inimical  to  us.  We  ought  to  think  of  it  as  a  place  in 
which  unresting  effort  is  reauired  to  keep  ourselves  abreast  of  cir- 
comstaneea ;  and  when  we  icel  the  incoming  of  self-seeking  slug- 
gardry  numbing  our  faculties^or  the  incursion  of  difficulty  exciting 
dismay  or  fear  of  disaster,  we  should  renerve  our  souls  in  faitb» 
call  together  i^  disparted  forces  of  the  spirit,  knit  them  into 
strength,  and,  with  the  invigorating  eiHcacy  of  resolved  hearts  and 
wilb  raised  to  the  proper  level  of  action,  utter  against  and  amid  all 
tiffcatt-ning  difficulties,  * '  Forward  1 " 

**  Forward !  "  has  latent  in  it  too  a  considerable  degree  of  cau 
tions  self-restraint.  There  has  been  a  reserve  of  strength  and  an 
outlook  for  opportunity.  There  has  been  a  watchful  care  of  what 
lay  without  as  well  as  self-questioning  regarding  what  was  the 
state  of  the  mind  within;  circumstances  have  been  gauged,  and 
self-introspection  has  been  used  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  in 
the  heart,  faith,  hope,  energy,  ainew,  and — 

"  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.'* 

The  pith  and  moment  of  effort  have  been  weighed,  the  puzzle  of 
thought  has  been  determined,  and  it  is  seen  that  '*  the  forehead 
and  vantage  "  of  action  must  be  taken  now,  or  failure  is  imminent. 
He  who  is  for  ever — 


(( 


Setting  eodesvour  in  continual  motion/* 


snd  in  purposeless  restlessness  spends  his  efforts,  never  knows  the 
^e  inner  flavour  of  the  soul  which  smacks  out  at  the  right  and 
fitting  moment  the  single  "act  of  order  "  which  effects  so  much 
-**  Forward  1" 

"  Forward !  *'  brings  into  one's  mind  also  a  sense  of  irrepressible 
persistency.  £eputeless  busy  body  ism  is  not  the  forwardness  we 
prize  and  praise.  The  energy  which  enters  into  our  thoughts  as 
the  utterer  of  this  much-meaning  word  is  that  which  "  men  use  to 
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their  adreisaxieB ;"  it  ifl  earnest,  not  trivial,  concerned  with  matteis 
of  import,  not  with  mere  effeminate  affairs,*- 

'*  Whereof  A  little 
Mora  tfasn  a  little  is  by  much  too  maoh.*' 

I  nnderatand  by  it  an  emnlous  ardency  of  soul,  which  can  no  lonfirer 
be  pent  np  inactively,  but  has  reached  that  heat  and  height  that 
it  must  out  and  off  against  whatever  now  opposes  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  headstrong.  Thought  has  preceded  its  determination,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  supreme  moments  of  life,  delay  is  quite 
as  dangerous  as  rashness.  That  courage  alone  is  likely  to  be  per- 
sistent which  is  the  result  of  careful  forethought  and  direct  self-reli- 
ance. Then  alone  is  it  that  the  soul  leaps  to  embrace  danger,  and 
to  dare  difficulty.  Then  flashes  from  the  heart-near  lips,  the  hero's 
motto.  •*  Forward  !  " 

**  Forward !  '*  affects  us  with  a  sense  of  its  being  the  true  issue  of 
forthright  nobleness  of  character.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour 
in  it,  passion  and  resoluteness,  courage  and  confidence.  The  heart 
is  citadelled  in  its  own  strong  sense  of  right. 

**  We  link  the  thtrat  of  action  and  achievement, 
Our  nature's  gennino  impnlaes." 

with  the  word,  and  we  can  conceive  of  its  being  heartily  uttered 
by  no  one  whose  innermost  spirit  is  not  leal,  hale  to  the  heart's 
core,  and  corrupt!  ess  as  a  sunoeam.  Such  a  one  alone  has  pur- 
poses that  may  be  pursued  with  the  straigbtness  of  a  spear-shait, 
and  the  directness  of  path  of  a  ploughshare.  All  men  else  must 
seek  their  ends  by  circumvention,  must  link  into  the  roundabouts. 
It  would  cut  the  heart  of  life  out  of  a  true  man,  to  crouch  in  nooks 
and  snivel  along  alleys,  while  his  task  lay  in  the  broad  highways  of 
existence.  He  could  not  venture  even  in  a  whisper  to  use  this 
watchword.  It  is  a  word  sacred  to  heroism  and  righteousness. 
There  is,  we  believe,  an  invincible  nobleness  involved  in  the  genuine 
utterance  of  the  grand  old  Saxon  motto,  "  Forward !  " 

Closely  coupled  with  this  last  signification  there  is  another  idea, 
which  seems  to  us  to  enter  into  the  implications  of  this  term — a 
yieldless  sense  of  right. 

*^  How  cooscienco  doth  make  cofwarda  of  as  all " 

when  we  know  that  the  paltriness  of  sin  is  chargeable  against  ub  ! 
Craft  is  seldom  bold,  though  always  cunning ;  but  sin  is  the  grand* 
sire  of  cowardice.  Hence  we  cannot  think  of  "  Forward !"  as  the 
utterance  of  knave  or  coward ;  it  has  too  much  energy  for  the  one, 
too,  much  honesty  for  the  other.  "  Forward ! "  is  not  a  word  suited 
to  deft  criminality.  There  is  a  feeling  of  innocency  in  it.  It  ia 
too  bluff  and  sententious  to  be  the  cry  of  a  rascal  or  the  motto  of  a 
scoundrel.  It  is  not  sly  enough  for  a  knave ;  it  is  not  hesitint 
enouffh  for  a  craven. 

"  Forward  1 "  has  the  ringing  sound  of  compaaionnhip  in  it.  The 
spring  and  agility  of  it  is  not  confined  to  one.  It  is  hortatocy* 
quickening,  alert.    It  has  a  touch  of  eommunism  in  it.    The  word 
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nens  made  for  wafture  from  man  to  maiL  It  ig  enoouraging* 
enliTeoing,  kindly.  We  cannot  think  of  it  as  used  in  solitude*  un- 
less ODe*B  own  spirit  is  fainting  by  the  over-use  of  life.  It  is  yibra- 
tory,  heart-stimng,  and  indieative  of  fellowship.  It  is  peculiarly 
sppiopriato,  therefore,  as  the  life- word  of  young  men,  in  whom  the 
potencies  of  existence  are  fresh,  unexhausted,  searching  for  objects, 
and  hungering  for  activity,  and  whose  energy  seems  to  themselves 
eternal  and  unsubduable.  There  is  a  common  cause  that  claims 
our  efforts,  there  arc  common  obstacles  opposed  to  our  progress, 
tkere  are  internal  struggles  to  be  undergone,  there  are  external 
foes  to  be  vanquished  by  us  one  and  all.  Let  us  go  forward,  then, 
in  life's  great  contest  unitedly,  helpfully,  encouragingly  I  Let 
none  of  us  venture— 

"  To  be  a  jarrtog  and  a  dissooaot  thing  " 

in  the  noble  companionship  of  self-cnlture  and  mutual  improvement, 
but  with  leal-hearted  energy,  devotion,  friendliness,  and  bravery, 
Qtler  and  do,  be  and  achieve,  all  that  is  summed  up  in  the  curt, 
Strong-Bouled  motto,  "  Forward !  " 

Forward  let  ua  go  in  the  active  journey  of  life,  endeavouring  to 
know  and  do  its  duties.  Forward  let  us  move  in  the  efforts  against 
ignorance,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  Forward  let  us  march  in  a 
uaited  crusade  against  the  outlying  crowd  of  enemies  which 
threaten  our  progress  in  life.  Forward  let  us  hasten  to  endeavour 
after  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  influence,  virtue,  and  the  power 
of  being  noble.  Forward  let  us  strive  to  make  our  way,  through 
the  fastoess  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  and  ready  to  deceive, 
to  the  city  and  palace  of  God.  **  Forward !  "  let  ua  quicken  our 
poees  to  do  good  deeds,  to  live  true  lives,  to  extend  helpful  hands : 
to  seek  the  means  of  effecting  a  divine  purpose  with  our  lives,  and 
with  a  brave-hearted  endeavour  to-— 

"  Work  for  some  good  be  it  ever  bo  lowlj." 

In  going  forward  let  us  give  our  interest  to  every  agency  by  which 
the  hearts  and  thoughts  and  lives  of  men  may  be  improved — giving 
honest  labour  in  our  several  societies  j  doing  thorough  work  in  our 
every-day  engagements;  sympathizing  with  every  effort  made  to 
lead  others  into  the  true  life  of  humanity,  and  recollecting  that  to 
which  every  year  lmnjB;s  nearer  and  nearer — the  grave  and  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High.  In  the  love  of  God,  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  under  the  influencive  teaching  of  the  Holy  S^nrit,  may  we 
all  henoeforth  go  "  forward  "  I 


UNIVEBSITY  EXTENSIOjST. 

A  iDtfTeineBt  of  great  inportaoee  to  all  intelUgeot  men  has  recently  been 
iaaagiiialed  at  Oxford.  It  ia  a  topic  of  earnest  discaseion  among  oM  UniTenity 
nta,  and  it  has  become  so  pabUc  as  iveU  as  engroaeing,  that  it  was  broaght 
fonraxd  ia  that  aaaociattoo,  which  embraces  the  andergradaate  talents  of  the 
cntin  Unitersity,  as  a  snljeot  of  debate  on  December  7th.    Of  course  there  is  no 
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report  of  the  proceediogs  of  *'  The  Uniott "  periDiited,  and  hence  we  kaow  little 
more  than  that  it  was  proposed  "  That  the  extension  of  Oxford  Univereity  by  the 
remoral  of  the  qaalification  of  colleee  residence  for]  a  degree  is  highly  deeirable." 
Oat-coIIege  life  is  not  permitted  in  Oxford  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  in  Germany^ 
and  in  many  Continental  institutions  of  a  similar  kind.  We  may  note  that  throagh 
the  good-will  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Chase,  of  Oriel  College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  we  have 
been  for  some  time  ia  possession  of  all  the  information  he  could  supply  regarding 
a  moderately  expensive  undergraduate  course  st  Oxford,  by  the  introduction 
of  cheap  halls,  but  we  have  been  engaged  in  making  inquiries  such  as  m&y  enable 
us  to  give  similar  information  about  the  encouragements  to  learning  among  poor 
deserving  btudents  at  Oxford,  similar  to  that  we  lately  gave  regarding  Cambhdge. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  information  afforded  us;  meanwhile,  it  seems  that 
this  paper  forms  a  6uing  supplement  to  our  former  article  on  Cambridge,  and  henoe 
we  readily  give  it  space. 

Thb  efforts  now  being  made*  at  Oxford  for  Univewity  Clefrical 
Extension  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  failure  of  the  **  poor 
student  haUs,"  which  were  opened  under  the  powers  of  the  Oxford 
University  Act  for  "Private  Halls." 

The  analogous  ^rtion  of  the  Cambridge  University  Act  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  action  at  Cambridge,  as  the  existing  colleges 
have  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
students  who  have  souf^ht  admission  thereto,  with  the  exception  of 
Trinity  College  and  Trmity  Hall.  But  as  the  number  of  students 
at  Cambridge  is  increasing  yearly,  and  the  means  of  accommodation 
&t  the  colleges  are  limited,  some  additional  prorision  for  the  aceom* 
modatiou  of  students  will  be  found  necessary  at  no  yery  distant  day. 

The  Cambridge  University  Act  has  authorized  the  restoration  at 
Cambridge  of  the  hostels,  such  as  existed  in  the  olden  times,  for  the 
residence  of  students.  This  part  of  the  Act  was  designed  for 
extending  the  utility  of  the  University,  not  to  any  particular  class 
of  students,  but  to  all  who  might  desire  to  avail  theraselyes  of  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  at  Cambridge.  The  restoration 
of  hostels  was,  no  doubt,  also  designed  to  supply  accommodation  for 
Btudents  where  colleges  could  not  receive  them. . 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Cambridge  University  Act  on 
the  restoration  of  hostels  : — 

*'  Sec.  23.  Any  member  of  the  University,  of  such  standing 
and  qualifications  as  may  be  provided  by  any  statute  hereafter  to 
be  made,  may  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Vice-chancellor  to  open  his 
residence,  if  situate  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Great  St,  Mary^s 
Church,  for  the  reception  of  students,  who  shall  be  matriculated 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  without  being 
of  necessity  entered  as  members  of  any  college ;  but  no  such  licence 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  granted  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  until  such 
regulations  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned  have  oome  into  operation. 

"Sec.  24.  Every  person  to  whom  such  licence  is  granted  shall  be 
called  a  Principal,  and  his  residence  so  opened  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
called  a  hostel." 

The  terms  of  these  sections  of  the  Act  are  clear  and  explicit, 
showing  that  the  restoration  of  the  hostels  is  designed  to  be  a  real 
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extension  of  the  Univergityto  all  her  Majesty's  gnbjects  without 
any  restriction  whatever.  The  words,  "  any  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity," do  not  require  a  principal  of  a  hostel  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate;  and  include  both  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  provided  they  have  been 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor,  in  one  of  the 
£u;altie8. 

The  statutes  formed  for  the  government  of  hostels  require  the  hostel 
gates  to  be  closed  at  10  p.m.,  in  the  same  manner  as  college  gates. 

The  principal  is  bound  to  observe  the  hostel  statutes  as  masters 
of  colleges  their  college  statutes. 

The  visitatorial  power  over  hostels  is  committed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  other  University  authorities,  who  may  visit  a  hostel 
on  any  matter  relating  to  the  scholars  of  that  hostel. 

The  principal  may  appoint  other  persons  to  assist  him  in  his 
work,  but  his  locum  tenens,  or  the  vice-principal,  must  be  approved, 
as  to  his  fitness,  by  the  Vice-chancellor. 

The  principal  is  free  from  all  interference  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments and  management  of  a  hostel,  so  far  as  they  do  not  infringe 
any  usages  or  statutes  of  the  University. 

The  principal  is  not  bound  hj  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  use  no 
other  form  of  morning  and  evening  daily  devotion,  than  that  pre- 
seribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  frayer;  but  this  subject  is  left 
entirely  to  his  discretion  and  judgment. 

The  principal  can  make  any  rules  for  the  good  order  and  improve- 
ment of  his  scholars,  in  the  same  way  as  the  governing  bodies 
of  colleges ;  and  can  fix  and  limit  the  terms  for  tuition,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  scholars  in  his  hostel. 

There  are  no  restrictive  powers  in  the  Act.  or  the  University 
Statutes,  which  forbid  hostels  to  become  connected  with,  or  affiliated 
to,  colleges.  The  hostels  (when  opened)  will  be  free  to  form  any 
connection  with  colleges,  on  any  conditions  they  may  deem  beet 
calculated  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  full  powers  for  extending  academical  education  to 
students  of  all  classes. 

Many  Cambridge  men  will  think  the  assertion  made  by  Dr. 
Acland  at  the  meeting  in  the  hall  of  Oriel  College  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  that  **  the  only  thing  wanted  for  the  professional  classes  was 
that  which  Oxford  could  give  them  better  than  any  university  in 
Europe,  namely,  a  sdund  and  liberal  education  ;*'  and  the  writer 
ventures  to  enter  a  claim  of  not  inferior  eminence  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  in  reference  to  the  recent 
letters  in  the  Times  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  literate  (querv, 
ilUierate)  candidates  for  holy  orders,  whether  such  persons  might 
&ot  at  a  college  or  hostel  in  Cambridge,  acquire  that  "  sound 
learning"  which  is  there  deemed  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  theology. 

tUh  Nov.f  IS65.  A  CA.MBBIDOB  Mabt. 
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foiling  ^pfaarb- 


SIE  ASTLEY  PASTON  COOPEE,  BABT. 

A  BBMABK  occurring  in  the  issne  of  the  British  CantrovergiaiUi 
for  Nov.,  1865  (p.  368),  regarding  "  the  repnte  of  eloqaence"  being 
nmally  withhela  from  membera  of  the  medical  profession  has 
indnced  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  throw  together  a  few  facta 
in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  indnstrious  of  popular  teachers  of  the 
healing  art,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  well 
aa  one  of  the  most  notable  practitioners  of  surgery  contained  in  the 
records  of  the  century,  witnin  which  it  is  understood  the  series  of 
papers  on  "  Toiling  Upward'*  are  in  the  main  to  be  confined.  Tlie 
biography  of  the  selected  representatire  of  medicine, — this 

*'  Tirofold  disciple  of  Apollo," 

i»  interesting  in  itself,  and  does  hot  require  any  special  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences  of  physic  or  anatomy  in  the  reader  or  the  writer. 
The  most  celebrated  surgeon  of  modern  times — ^he  who  is  gene^ 
rally  regarded  as  having  elevated  surgery  from  a  mere  series  of 
hazardous  and  experimental  alternatives  to  the  digpilr  of  a  8cienoe» 
Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  was  bom  at  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  23rd 
August,  1768.  His  father  was  curate  of  that  place,  and  a  man  of 
fair  scholarship.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Paston,  had 
acquired  some  literary  celebrity  as  the  authoress  of  "  The  £xem- 
'pkiry  Mother,"  and  several  other  novels  and  books  having  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  woman  for  their  aim.  His 
father  superintended  his  early  education,  after  he  had  passed  a 
novitiate  m  letten  under  his  mother,  and  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
district  gave  such  help  as  seemed  requisite  to  give  the  reetor'a 
fourth  son  a  fair  ordinary  education.  As  a  boy  he  was  remarkable 
fbr  liveliness,  enterprise,  and  love  of  frolic,  more  than  studioaaneBS 
or  love  of  books.  Ilis  ideas  were  turned  towards  his  future  pro- 
fession by  what  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  accident.  A  boy  fell 
from  a  cart,  and  in  doing  so  lacerated  his  leg  in  saoh  a  way  as  to 
injure  the  femoral  artery.  Cooper  noticed  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
and  by  fastening  his  handkerchief  very  tightly  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  injured  limb,  to  a  considerable  extent  restrained  the  bleeding 

until  medical  assistance  was  procured.    Thus  arose  his  taste  for--* 

« 

*'  Those  stodies  which  possessed  him  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  his  mind 
For  every  fatare  year.** 

The  interest  so  awakened  never  slumbered;  and  when  i& 
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tikirteenth  year  he  was  removed  to  Great  Yannonth,  to  the  liring 
of  which  his  father  had  been  preferred,  he  was  shortly  thereafter 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  snrgeon  and  apothecary,  in  whosd 
serrice  he  remained  for  some  time. 

On  completing  his  sixteenth  year  Cooper  came  to  London,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  bis  uncle,  William  Cooper,  one  of  the 
sm^eons  in  Guy's  Hospital,  but  after  a  trial  of  about  tbrce  months 
he  solicited  his  uncle's  permission  to  transfer  his  indenture  to  Mr. 
Henry  Cline,  surgeon  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  man  of  some 
note.  He  also  became  a  student  under  John  Hunter  (1728-93), 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  illustrious  brother  William  as  a  lecturer 
on  anatomy  and  surgery.  From  this  vigorous  thinker  and  zealous 
student  of  the  human  frame  young  Cooper  caught  inspiration,  and 
received  fresh  thought,  the  full  Ysdne  ot  which  he  was  among  the 
readiest  to  anpreciate.  In  1787,  Cooper  went  to  continue  his 
studies  at  Eainburgh,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  Boyal 
Medical  Society,  which  had  but  tan  years  previously  received  its 
charter,  though  instituted  half  a  century  before.  On  his  return 
from  the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  acquired  a  just 
&me  under  Butherford  (maternal  grandfather  of  Sir  Walter  Scott), 
Gregory,  Cullen.  &c.,  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  By  agreement  with  Mr.  Cline,  in  1791, 
he  waa  allowed  to  commence  a  series)  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery.  In  1702  he  married  Mr.  Cliue's  half- niece.  Miss 
Cock,  and  while  visiting  Paris  attended  the  lectures  of  F.  P. 
Desault,  surgeon-in-chief  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  his  coUaborateur,  F, 
Chopart«  Puring  his  studies  there  the  E/Ovolution  ( lOth  Aug.,  1792) 
Imrst  forth,  and  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
SiiMOT  of  Anatomy  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  commenced  practice  as  a 
sugeon.  He  commenced  his  professional  instructions  to  a  class  of 
about  .50  students,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  attendance  on  his 
classes  exceeded  400. 

As  an  axiatomical  instructor  he  was  able  to  lecture  in  an  easy, 
ag^oeeable,  and  informing  manner ;  he  was  indefatigably  intent  on 
getting  bis  students  to  comprehend  his  statements,  and  he  illus* 
taouted  his  teaching  carefully  by  constant  example  or  visual  demon- 
stration ;  while  his  style  of  speaking  and  his  methods  of  reasoning 
▼ere  alike  plain»  fluent,  and  convincing. 

I^or  was  his  progress  as  a  practitioner  less  extraordinary  than 
Uiat  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  lecturer.  His  first  year's  fees  as  a  pro- 
fiisionai  surgeon  only  amounted  to  £'5,  and  he  was  five  years 
in  practice  before  they  amounted  to  £100 ;  yet  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  surgical  practice  his  income  reached  the  immense  sum  of 
£^1»0Q0  per  annum.  This,  of  course,  is  greatly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  urbane  and  prepossessing  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his 
classes,  the  winning  attention  he  paid  to  his  students,  and  the 
perfect  mastery  which  he  showed  to  them  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
nnman  frame,  and  the  kind  of  skill  by  which  its  injuries  were  to 
be  remedied.  '  Each  student  was  thus  made  a  fast  friend,  and 
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as  they  passed  awa^  into  professional  life  they  carried  with  them 
the  certainly  that  in  any  case  calling  for  consultation  Professor 
Astley  P.  Cooper's  would  be  the  best  advice  possible  to  seek 
and  get.  "  A  pnysician  in  a  great  city,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
"  Lite  of  Akenside,"  **  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  Fortune ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally  casual :  they 
that  employ  him  know  not  his  excellence;  they  that  reject  him 
know  not  his  deficiences."  But  it  was  not  the  caprice  of  this 
fickle  goddess  which  gave  to  Cooper  his  insured  success ;  it  was 
diligent  preparatory  study,  careful  and  well-trained  observation, 
conscientious  exertion  in  a  difficult  walk  of  life,  assiduous  culture 
of  practical  skill ;  aspiration  leading  to  effort,  and  ambition  induc- 
ing an  unhalting  toiling  upward  in  the  acquisition  of  professional 
usefulness  and  ability. 

Cooper  was  appointed,  in  1800,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  to  the 
chief  surgeonship  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in  the  same  as  well  as 
the  succeeding  year,  read  papers  before  the  Hoyal  Society,  which 
were  considered  of  such  merit  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  Copleyan 
Medal.  In  1804  he  issued  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on 
"  Hernia,"  t.  e.,  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  conclusion 
of  which  Appeared  in  1807.  In  1805,  he  had  been  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  on  the  members  of  which  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Memhranus  l^/mpanis"  had  made  a  favourable  impression. 
The  London  Medical  Society,  in  1805,  suffered  a  sort  of  disruption, 
in  which  Cooper  took  part,  adhering  to  the  party  who  instituted 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 

In  1813  the  College  of  Surgeons  elected  him  to  the  Professorship 
of  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by 
John  Hunter.  In  this  position  he  maintained  the  reputation  he 
had  formerly  gained,  and  joined  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  John 
Hunter  the  amenity  of  disposition  and  grace  of  manner  which  that 
great  teacher  wanted.  Cooper  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  tie 
the  carotid — that  is,  the  great  artery  which  distributes  blood  to  the 
head — in  aneurism.  He  was  unsuccessful,  but  pothers  following  his 
plan  under  more  favourable  circumstances  have  accomplished  it 
safely;  c.^..  Professor  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1867.^  Cooper  also 
first  attempted,  though  again  unsuccessfully,  a  feat  in  surgery,  in 
which  others  have  followed  his  instructions  and  won  the  credit  of 
success ;  namely,  the  tying  of  the  great  arterial  trunk,  the  aorta. 
It  was  in  1817  that  he  made  this  hitherto  unattempted  experiment. 
In  1818,  in  conjunction  with  a  former  pupil  whom  he  advanced  to 
be  his  colleague — Mr.  Travers,  Cooper  began  to  issue  a  series  of 
Surgical  Essavs,  but  the  scheme  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  fame  of  Cooper  was  now  established  on  the  firmest  basis,  as 
the  most  careful,  yet  daring  operator  in  his  profession.  His  repute 
was  second  to  none  of  his  class  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  His 
renown  had  broadened  over  both  hemispheres  as  a  surgeon  of  un- 
exampled skill,  coolness,  and  dexterity.  Althou^rh  he  held  no  Court 
appointment,  it  was  repolved,  iu  1820,  that  he  fchoulJ  be  consulted 
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by  George  IV.  regarding  a  steatomatous,  t.e.,  an  encysted  fatty 
tomoor,  which  grew  upon  his  scalp.  An  operation  was  declared  to 
be  necessary,  and  he  was  selected  to  perform  it.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  waited  on  his  Majesty,  the  jViinistera  of  State  occupying  an 
adjoining  apartment.  He  was  observed  to  bo  somewhat  pale, 
nerrous,  and  discomposed,  when  Lord  Liverpool  caught  his  hand 
and  said,  "■  You  ou^ht  to  recollect  that  this  is  an  operation  which 
cither  makes  or  ruins  you.  Courage,  Cooper !"  Il©  was  manned 
afresh,  and  executed  his  task  with  his  usual  confidence,  precision, 
and  readiness.  For  this  successful  work  he  was  offered  a  baronetcy 
by  the  king,  and  this  he  accepted  on  condition  that  it  was  made 
out  with  remainder,  in  default  of  issue,  to  his  nephew  and  name* 
sake,  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  who,  as  he  had  no  children,  succeeded 
to  the  title  as  well  as  to  his  large  fortune. 

In  1822,  Cooper  published  his  great  work  on  **  Dislocations  and 
Fractures,"  which  threw  much  new  light  on  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  reduction  and  readjustment.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  lie  was 
advanced  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution  in  1827 ;  in  which 
year  also  his  wife,  to  his  great  grief,  died.     For  a  while  he  wag 

Eo?trated,  and  feeling  his  failure  in  "  the  fine  adjusted  springs  of 
e  and  sense,"  refused  to  practise  his  profession.  But  idleness 
was  irksome,  and  he  flew  to  active  effort  again  as  the  only  possible 
anodyne  for  a  pain  of  heart  like  his.  The  necessities  of  his  position, 
however,  required  him  to  marry  again.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
Ser<:eant-Surgeon  to  George  I V.  In  1829  he  issued  the  first  part 
of  las  most  important  work  on  **The  Anatomv  and  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,"  whicn  was  not  finished  till  1810.  Se  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  Hoyal  Society  in  1830.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  France  at  the  instance  of  his  friend,  the 
famous  Dupuytren ;  and  corresponding  member  of  the  B^yal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1832  he  published  a  treatise  *'  On  the 
Thymus  Gland;"  and  in  1834,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
installed  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  Cooper  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  visited  Edinburgh  m  1837, 
forty  years  after  his  student  career  there,  and  was  welcomed  with 
much  honour.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city;  the 
Collejre  of  Surgeons  there  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner ;  and 
the  University  of  that  city  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  LL.D. 
In  1840  he  was  attacked  with  fits  of  giddiness,  and  was  troubled 
with  dyspn<Ba,  difficulty  of  breathing.  His  busy  brain  ceased  to  bo 
trustworthy,  and  the  hand  which  had  operated  so  frequently  with 
skill  and  eifect  for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  some  of  those  many 
"ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  which  had  wielded  the  pen  so 
actively  and  well,  began  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  handling  the 
instrument  of  professional  life.  He  had  indeed  long  withdrawn 
from  active  duty  in  surgical  labours,  but  he  could  not  lose  his 
interest  in  the  employments  of  a  lifetime.  But  the  shadows  draw 
on  as  evening  approaches,  and  all  must  prepare  for  the  grave- 
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mould  to  which  they  must  come.  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper  saw  his 
7Srd  birthday ;  but  lourteen  days  thereafter  he  was  taken  into  the 
oiutody  of  Death.  He  lies  buried  beneath  the  chapel  of  Cruy's 
Hoepital:  a  colossal  statue,  by  Bailey,  has  been  erected  to  nis 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  left  behind  him  a  large 
fortune ;  and  he  left  by  will  £100  per  annum,  to  be  given  trieii« 
niaUy,  for  the  best  essay  on  ruj^  surgical  subject. 

We  have  merely  sketched  a  few  of  the  external  incidents  of  this 
distinguished  sorgeon's  great  career.  We  hare  not  attempted  to 
•stimate  the  worth  of  his  celebrated  additions  to  effeetiTe  surgery  9 
neither  hare  we  attempted  to  enliren  our  brief  paper  with  anj 
instances  of  character  as  we  might  well  have  done,  drawing  them 
from  the  annals  left  us  by  Cooper's  nephew  and  biographer^ 
Dr.  Brandsby  Cooper;  as  we  have  not,  we  hope,  dulled  it  by 
technical  language  or  affairs.  We  present  this  biography  of  this 
eminent  practitioner,  excellent  and  popular  lecturer,  and  excellent 
private  character,  as  a  worthy  type  of  those  who  engage  themselves 
u  the  labour  of  toihng  upward,  as  an  example  of  the  dignity  to 
which  a  man  can  rise  by  effort,  diligence,  skill,  reflectiveness,  flJid 
resolution,  without  ceasing  to  attend  to  the  observance  of  the 
moralities  of  life,  the  benevolence  due  from  man  to  man,  or  tibs 
piety,  most  of  all,  due  to  Grod.  Let  us  also  labour  diligently  in  our 
ephezes,  trusting  in  the  might  of  true  endeavour  for  success. 

^  Kor  IS  the  care  of  Heaven  withheld 
From  granting  to  the  task  proportioned  aid, 
That  in  their  stations  all  may  persevere 
To  climb  the  ascent  of  beiuir,  and  approach 
For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  divine." 


FaUjACIbb  BXaABDiKO  Beadino. — We  are  apt  to  deceive  onrselves  as  to 
the  moral  value  of  certain  impressions  derived  from  books.  We  mistake  thi 
tmnsient  excitstioo  of  the  nobler  sentiments  produced  by  eloquent  declamation,  or 
1^  the  ezbibiiion  of  romantic  excellence  for  a  genuine  renewal  of  the  moral  man. 
We  think  we  are  burnt  clean  by  the  temporary  glow  into  which  we  are  thrown. 
The  nature  of  such  excitement  differs  but  little  from  that  produced  by  aleohoUd 
itimnlantB,  amid  animated  discussion  and  oongenial  frieuds.  It  is  stimnlattoii 
vHhoat  Doorishment,  ebullition  without  growth.  It  acts  chiefly  «n  the  nerw^ 
Ibe  final  effect  is  nther  to  enervate  than  to  educate  the  soal.  He  only  iastrttttte 
who  gives  me  light,  who  effects  a  permaoeat  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  tmm 
MMDtial  truth.  The  effective  moralist  is  not  the  enthusiast,  but  the  impartial 
and  olear-seeiog  witness ;  not  he  who  deolaimi  moat  etoqoently  aboat  the  tnith, 
bat  he  who  makas  me  see  it,  who  gives  me  a  clear  intnitioa  of  a  moaral  £Mit»*4. 

f .  H.  HSDOB. 
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JOHN  BBIGHT,  M.P.  FOB  BIRMINGHAM,  ON  POLITICAL  BEFOBM. 

[Mb  Bright,  WW  bom  at  Greenbank,  near  Boch dale,  November  16tb,  1811. 
Bs  father,  Jacob  Bright,  was  a  cotton-apiniier  and  mannfaetarer  tbere.  His 
atooDd  ion,  John,  reoeiTed  an  ordinary  school  edacation,  and  waa  in  his  15th  year 
t|keq  into  his  iathor  s  office  to  be  initiated  into  the  details  of  bnsinees,  of  which, 
as  bis  elder  brother  died  early,  he  was  destined,  as  he  is  now,  to  be  the  chief.  On  hii 
S4th  year  he  undertook  a  tonr  on  the  Continent,  and  extended  his  journey  as  far  as 
Bgypt  and  Palcstineii  Oft  his  retnm,  be  delivered  before  a  literary  institute  iu 
Bodkdsle,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  foundere,  sketches  of  hiit  travels,  and 
iKtnfSS  on  oommerce  and  political  economy,  while  he  diligently  pursued  a  course 
of  esltttre  which  helped  to  complete  an  education  which  the  circumstances  of  bis 
early  life  restricted.  When  in  1838  the  Anti  Corn- Law  Association  was  formed, 
ko  became  a  member  of  the  cooncil,  and  in  the  following  year  he  and  Mr.  Cobdea 
nsAariook  to  cany  die  free  trade-crasade  over  every  part  of  the  country;  the 
9oat  formidable  political  organization  of  this  centnry  thus  recognizing  these 
HeBfehBen  as  its  veritable  leaders.  In  April,  1848,  Mr.  Bright  contested  the  city 
of  Dvham  with  Lord  Dungannon,  who  succeeded  in  being  elected,  bat  wss  no* 
BBBtidl  for  bribery;  and  in  Joly  the  most  famous  political  orator  of  the  day  became 
ILP.  fer  that  city.  In  1845  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of 
•tbeHonse  of  GommoBS  on  the  Game  Laws.  The  Bioe-books  of  1846  contaioed 
ikm  erideooe  collected,  bnt  Mr.  Bright  procured  an  issae  of  the  abridgment  of  it, 
■■d  prefixed  to  it  **  An  Address  to  the  Tenant  Farmers  of  England  "  on  that  sub- 
ject He  also  secured  a  commission  on  the  colture  of  cotton  in  India,  during  the 
sitting;8  of  whioh  valuable  information  was  elicited.  At  the  general  election  ia 
1847  be  was  chosen  for  Mancheeter,  and  in  bis  place  advocated  free  trade  in  land 
■s  the  remedy  for  Irish  distress  ;  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  coa« 
dstion  of  India,  aod  co-operated  in  the  movement  for  financial  reform.  He  was  in 
1849  placed  on  the  oommitte  on  oflScial  salaries.  He  advocated  the  censure  of  Lord 
PeJraerston  in  1651,  and  helped  to  welcome  Kossuth  in  1852.  He  was  re-eleotedy 
thflsgh  strongly  opposed,  at  the  general  election  1852.  As  a  member  of  the 
I^nee  Seeiety  he  oppoeed  the  war  with  Bnssia  and  in  1854,  agreed  to  the 
^patatifli  sent  to  mediate  with  th^  Czar.  He  heartily  denounced  that  war,  but  ilU 
iMslth  ofwtook  him.  He  was  unseated  in  1857  at  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but 
Uw  death  of  Mr.  Mnntz,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  haring  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
^al  year,  the  capital  of  the  midland  counties  replaced  him  in  the  house,  and  gave 
tarn  the  opportunity  of  seoonding  the  motion  against  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which 
the  overthrow  of  Palmerston's  government    In  1859  he  issued  an  elabo- 

plan  for  an  extensian  of  the  franchise  and  be  adhered  to  ^e  Beform  Bill 
in  1800*    He  was  unanimously  and  unopposedly  returned  by  his  pre» 

coostilueBflj  at  the  reoent  election.  The  oratkm  from  which  the  following 
are  seleofeed  was  delifeied  at  a  deotely  crowded  meeting  held  in  th» 
HaU»  BinniB^Mffl,  eonveued  on  requisition  by  the  Mayoi>  **to  take  into 
omsMmiiti-n  the  qmatioii  of  Beform."  The  style  of  Mr.  Bright's  speaking  is  weQ 
tiMwa.  H»  ases  no  elabomtbn  of  period  or  evasive  dronmloontion.  He  esehem 
Hie  firiM  and  speekms  m^nik)qiiaDoe  of  phrase  in  which  many  popular  speakecB 
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delijichf.  His  words  are  plain, — some  of  his  ezpressioos,  indeed,  are  valgar«  bnt  his 
meaning  is  always  transparent.  He  never  parleys  with  occasions,  and.  though  a 
fervid  fancy  heats  his  terms,  they  are  always  within  the  capacity  of  the  least  col- 
ttured  mind.  He  is  sometimes  so  overpowered  by  the  impetnodty  of  his  passions 
«8  to  be  deficient  in  method,  but  be  taever  plays  the  Jesnlt,  tbongh  he  often  speaks 
as  a  deelaimer.  His  views  are  comprehenBive,  and  a  fine  Tsin  of  religtottsneflB 
nips  through  allfaia  argnmants.  He  is  qiiita  noble  and  eflisetiTein  hai«ngae^  and 
of.  the  langni^e  of  dennociatioa  England  Bover  possessed  «  greater  master.] 

AtritL  ti  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  state  of  politics,  and 
criticizing  T^ith  Reverity  and  asperity  some^ory  speeches — espe- 
cially those  of  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mr.  Adderley, — after  talk- 
ing on  the  lessotis  of  history,  the  effects  of  recent  legislation,  the 
alarms  of  the  Tory  nary,  ana  in  rebutment  of  the  charge  of  repub- 
licanism Trhich  had  been  alleged  against  him,  in  which  he  asserted 
that ''  the  throne  is  only  safe,  not  when  i{;  is  based  on  tjie  privileges 
or  the  monopoly  of  a  faction,  but  on  the  atfection  of  a  trusted  and 
well-goremed  people,"  he  procefeded  to'discottrsfe  on  the  Britisli 

gonstittition,  the  rights  of  the  people^'  and  the  history  of  these 
ghts,  what  the  working  classes  Would  do  With  the  franchise,  the 
transfer  6f  poWer  apprenended  by  the  opponents,  of  reform,  and 
the  claims  of  the  xmrepresented,  in  the  following  terms :— '^  Sir 
J*.  Pdkin^ton  sighs  for  the  formation  of  a  great  constitutional 
party  which  shall  command  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons 

S^on  the  broadest  iand  safest  pnnciplest  and  whose  cry  may  be 
onserrative  progress.  I  should  like  to  stsk  Sir  John  Pajcington  a 
little  bit  about  our  Constitution,  because  1  dare  say  that  is  a  matter 
he  may  not  have  very  minutely  lexdmined.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  imdcf  stand  that  the  political  constittition  of  this  country 
involves  the  ejnstence  of  the  Crt)wn,,of  the  Peers  in  their  House, 
and  of  the  Commons  in  their  House.  We  are  the  Commons,  lii 
this  noble  ball  there  are  assembled  several  thousand  persons. ,  It 
would  not  be  possible  in  any  building  or  in  any  place  within  the 
United  Kingdom  to  collect  together  five  or  sh:  thousand  persons  to 
whom  it  might  be  said  with  more  entire  accuracy,  You  are  the 
Commons'  of  England.  I  say,  you  here  assembled  to-night  may 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  commonalty  of  this  country.  The  history 
of  England — the  history  which  is  to  be  relied  upoh — has  no  page  so 
far  back  on  which  is  not  written  some  caution.  We  have  had  a 
representative  Government,  more  or  less  perfedt,  from  the  earliest 
times  J  we  have  had  also  a  monarch  wearing  the  crown  arid  bearing 
the  sceptre.  Does  any  one  ufBrm  ihat  the  Crown  at  this  moment  is 
not  in  all  its  powers  full  and  unmolested?  That  branch  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  perfect  in  its  existence  and  action.  Come  down  to  the 
next,  the  Peerage.  Within  the  last  hundred  years  the  Peers  have 
been  about,  if  not  quite,  doubled  in  number.  We  are  not  calling  in 
question  any  right  of  the  Constitution  which  th^y  have  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  Chamber.  If,  then,  the  Crown  is  safe  from  mo- 
lestation, and  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Peers  unouestioned, 
have  not  we,  the  Commonalty  of  England,  an  undeniable  right  to 
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examine  whether  we  are  fairly  and  ftdly  represented  in  the  Com- 
mons* HoQBe  of  Parliament? 

**  The  fact  is  the  people  whom  we  call  the  common  people,  are 
the  people.  They  are  the  nation;  and  of  these,  five  miUions  of 
men,  the  heada  of  fire  millions  of  families,  are  entirely  unrepre- 
sented, and  not  by  any  mistake.  It  was  not  any  mistake  of  the 
Eeform  Bill.  It  was  an  intentional  deed  that  shut  the  door  at  £10, 
when  they  knew  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  not  live  in 
houies  of  more  than  £5  rental,  and  it  shut  them  out  with  an  abso- 
lute purpose  of  exclusion.  That  represents  twenty-five  millions  of 
people, — men,  women,  and  children, — which,  as  things  go,  must  be 
coiuidered  rather  a  large  proportion  of  this  nation.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  this  constitutional  party  thinks  of  this  question.  Is 
the  demand  of  this  fire  millions  of  men  that  some  fair  portion  of 
them  should  be  admitted  to  the  franchise —is  that  a  reasonable 
request  to  be  granted,  or  is  it  a  dangerous  concession  to  be  re- 
sisted 't  If  Sir  John  Pakington  was  here,  of  course  he  would  get 
up  afler  me,  and  try  to  give  us  au  answer  to  that  question ;  and  I 
hope,  when  it  comes  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
shall  hear  what  he  has  to  say  upon  it.  Does  anybody  doubt,  ia 
there  any  man  so  clearly  incompetent  to  comprehend  any  question 
of  politics  whatsoever,  as  to  say  that  the  demand  which  the  people 
znafe,  not  that  they  shall  change  the  monarchy  or  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Peers,  out  that  they  shall  be  admitted  by 
their  representatives  into  the  House  of  Commons ;  ia  there  any  man 
▼ho  dare  say  that  thi*t  is  not  a  right  and  constitutional  demand  for 
you  to  make  ?  If  there  is  anybody  who  says  so,  I  must  refer  him  to 
a  little  history.  There  is  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Foster,  the 
'Life  of  Sir  John  EUiot.'  Sir  John  was  a  great  man — a  g^reat 
&iend  of  freedom — in  the  first  years  of  Charles  the  First's  reign ; 
be  was  a  great  man  in  the  Parliament  that  struggled  with  that 
monarch  for  parliamentary  rights  and  freedom.  ^By  the  illegal 
conduct  of  that  monarch  he  was  incarcerated  for  a  lon^  time  in 
the  Tower,  and  died  in  his  imprisonment.  This  book  is  a  most 
Taloable  addition  to  English  history,  and  especially  to  the  history 
of  that  period.  1  take  out  of  it  what  was  done  m  1628,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  many  petitions  being  presented  to  Parliament 
immediately  after  a  general  election,  complaining  of  the  elections 
▼Inch  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  people  had  been  shut  out  from 
Totinjg.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two.  Here  is  one  from  your  neigh- 
hourmg  town  ot  Warwick.  The  question  was,  whether  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council,  or  the  Commons  in  general  should  return  the 
members ;  and  the  decision  was  for  the  latter.  A  counter  petition 
luid  in  this  case  been  ffot  uj^  by  the  mayor  and  council,  which  200  of 
the  commoners  had  been  induced  to  sign,  disclaiming  the  right ; 
hut  the  committee  rejected  it,  resolving  upon  the  question  that  the 
right  of  election  belonged  to  the  commonalty,  and  if  but  one  com- 
moner sued  for  his  right  they  would  hear  him.  At  Colchester,  the 
dispute  was  between  the  bailifiT,  alderman,  and  common  council, 
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who  to  the  Dumber  of  forty-two  met  in  the  upper  room,  aud  the 
•much  greater  number  of  common  burgesses  who  assembled  in  the 
lower  and  larger  room ;  the  power  of  election  was  adjudged  to  be 
in  the  common  burgesses  exclusively.  From  the  borough  of  Lewes 
there  was  a  petition.  Neither  a  mayor  nor  bailifif  existed,  and. the 
election  had  been  by  a  small  number  of  constables.  It  was  tiJcen 
altogether  from  them  and  given  to  the  inhabitants.  At  Bridport 
the  question  was,  whether  the  election  resided  in  the  commonalty 
in  general,  or  in  two  bailiffs  and  thirteen  capital  burgesses  claiming 
by  prescription ;  and  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  commonalty. 
The  resolutions  now  on  the  journals  of  the  House  are  to  this  effect. 
The  commonalty  in  general  ought  to  have  a  vcrice  in  the  election  of 
burgesses  for  Parliament ;  the  election  ia  Toid  in  respect  of  not 
warning  the  commona]ty-«>tbat  is,  the  commonalty  had  not  had 
notice — that  the  election  was  to  take  place.  At  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire,  upon  a  similar  dispute  between  a  select  number  and  the 
commonalty,  it  was  a^jain  decided  for  the  latter }  and  farther,  it 
was  declared  that  notbmg  might  avail  to  restrict  such  rights  but  a 
prescriptive  and  constant  usage  beyond  memory.  You  will  see 
that  in  1628,  more  than  230  years  ago,  the  Parliament  which  made 
the  most  magnanimous  struggle  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the 
common  people  of  England  declared,  in  all  those  cases  which  wera 
brought  before  it,  that  the  right  of  election  in  horougha  resided. in 
the  commonalty  in  general. 

**  But  come  down  to  a  little  later  period,  and  I  will  give  you 
authority  not  less  important ;  and  this  is  anthorit^  which  I  venture 
to  recommend  particularly  to  the  notice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Jn 
the  time  of  Wuliam  the  Third,  in  1702,  there  was  a  question  dis- 
cussed between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  passing  of 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill.  It  was  a  bill  of  infamous  character, 
passed  by  a  violent  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Uie 
object  of  which  was  to  cut  off  &om  the  elective  franchise  every  man 
in  the  kingdom  who  was  not  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
or  who  would  not  take  the  tests  which  only  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  could  take  ;  therefore  it  would  have  disfranchised 
all  the  Dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  that  time  Lord 
Somers  was  a  very  important  man  in  tne  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Somers  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  (question  the  most  distinguished  maa 
that  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  Whig  party  in  this  country. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  aristocratic  birth  and  oonnectionB ;  he  was  the 
son,  I  believe,  of  a  solicitor  in  Worcester  or  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  Lord  Somers  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  of  great  in- 
dustry, and  of  remarkable  knowledge  and  acquirements.  He  came 
to  have  the  greatest  authority  in  this  country  under  the  King.  He, 
much  to  his  credit,  opposed  this  bill,  and  there  was  a  oont'erenoe 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  it.  The 
Commons  were  determined  to  pass  it,  and  the  Lords  were  deter- 
mined that  if  possible  it  should  not  pass.  On  that  occasion  the 
Lords  were,  as  you  see,  more  liberal  than  the  Commons,  and  they 
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vould  hare  been  much  more  liberal  now  than  they  are,  if  they  had 
not  been  so  greatly  increased  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
What  did  Lord  Somen  say  in  this  conference  P  I  hope  everybody 
i&  this  room  will  carry  away  with  him  the  language  of  this  distin- 
gfaishedman.  Speakmg  for  the  Lords,  he  said  that  the  Lords  allow 
that  no  man  can  claim  a  place  by  birthright.  Tet  they  conceive 
that  giving  a  vote  for  a  representative  in  Parliament  is  the  essential 
prrHlege  whereby  every  Englishman  preserves  his  property,  and 
that  whatsoever  deprives  him  of  such  vote  deprives  him  of  his 
Irirthnght.  Lord  Somers  says  distinctly — and  it  is  on  record  and 
eaoDOt  be  unwritten,  and  no  greater  authority  exists,  or  ever  will 
exist,  on  this  question-^that  the  Lords  conceive  that  giving  a  vote 
for  a  representative  in  Parliament  is  the  essential  privilege  whereby 
nrery  Englishman  preserves  his  property,  and  t^at  whatsoever  de- 
prives him  of  such  vote  deprives  him  of  his  birthright. 

"But  if  you  could  go  back  to  the  oninions  even  of  Mr.  Pitt,  you 
woqM  find  that  he  was  not  afhdd  or  Parliamentary  Reform.  If 
von  ask  the  question  of  Chatle^  Jamet^  Fox,  or  Lord  G-rey,  or  the 
Dnke  of  Brichmond  at  that  time,  you  will  find  that  they  were  fkr 
ttors  in  accordance  and  m  uniiron  with  ours  than  with  the  opinions 
of  the  men  whom  Sir  John  Pakington  represents.  And  if  you  go 
to  the  time  of  the  Kefonn  Bill,  you  will  find  that  to  the  late  Lord 
Dtffham,  a  man  most  eminent  and  distinguished,  we  owe  it  to  a 
large  extent  that  the  Beform  Bill  was  as  good  as  it  was,  and  doubt* 
len,  if  he  had  had  his  way,  and  if  Lord  Bussell  with  him,  who  was 
not  then,  however,  in  the  Cabinet,  had  had  his  way,  the  Beform 
Bill  would  have  been  a  better  bill  than  it  was.  I  might  have  nien- 
tioned  the  men  who  were  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  in  Lord 
XH^erston's  Cabinet,  and  who  are  in  this  Cabinet,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  the  opinions  of  all  these  authorities  are  not  such  as  to  out- 
weigh the  dictum  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  or  the  opinions  of  any  of 
tiiofie  statesmen  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  P  I  wonder  for 
my  own  part  how  these  men  dare  to  propound  any  opinions  at  all. 
If  you  htul  a  lawyer  who  invariably  lost  every  cause  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  who  always  gave  opinions  which  the  judges  <m  the 
beaeh  reversed,  you  would  not,  I  think,  have  much  confidence  in 
Ids  legal  'knowledge.  If  you  had  a  doctor,  and  it  was  an  infallible 
nle  that  to  every  house  which  he  entered  to  give  advice  he  entered 
aoDie  fortnight  afterwards  to  attend  his  patient  to  the  churchy atd, 
you  would  not  have  much  faith  in  such  a  doctor.  You  would  say 
this  lawyer  and  this  doctor  must  have  a  marvellous  and  an  inex- 
haustible effrontery  to  dare  to  attempt  to  ofier  an  opinion,  and  still 
Acre  to  take  a  fee  for  an  opinion  either  in  law  or  medicine.  I 
thonld  say  that  men  of  this  character  were  audacious  pretenders. 
And  these  Tory  statesmen,  after  having  howled  and  shouted  danger 
to  the  Crown,  danger  to  the  Constitution,  danger  to  the  Church, 
danger  to  everything,  ever  since  we  were  little  children,  now  at 
this  moment,  when  everything  they  have  said  has  been  falsified  by 
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the  erent,  are  juflt  as  loud  in  shoutiBg  danger  as  they  ever  were 
before. 

"  The  other  day  there  was  a  meeting  at  Maldon,  in  Essex.  There 
were  several  members  of  parliament  speaking  at  that  meeting,  and 
one  of  them,  with  a  flippancy  that  was  positively  charming  in  so 
yoTing  a  statesman,  said,  '  What  will  they  do  with  it  when  they  get 
the  firanchise  ? '  If  anybody  asks  a  working  man  what  he  will  do 
with  it — I  mean  if  any  memoer  of  the  party  who  does  not  intend  to 
give  it  to  him  asks  the  Question,  let  the  working  man  turn  round 
and  say,  *  What  have  you  aone  with  yours  P  You  have  had  your  vote 
ever  since  you  were  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  what  have  you  done 
with  it  P  Did  you  ever  vote  for  anybody  who  supported  the  good 
measures  the  country  has  been  rejoicing  in  during  tne  whole  of  that 
period?  You  may  rely  upon  it  j[  will  make  as  good  a  use  of  my 
vote  as  you  have  made  of  yours.'  What  an  odd  thing  it  would  be 
if  a  debtor  who  was  asked  to  pay  money  to  his  creditor  said  he 
would  not  pay  it  until  he  got  a  guarantee  that  the  creditor  would 
expend  it  for  the  debtor's  4)enefit  1  But  this  is  what  these  gentle- 
men want.  They  want  a  guarantee  that,  when  they  get  the  fran- 
chise, the  working  classes  will  be  the  most  docile  people  in  the 
worlds  and  do  exactly  what  their  em  ploy  er^  and  landlords  ask  them 
to  do.  I  hope,  when  they  get  the  vote,  they  will  only  care  this 
much  for  the;Lr  employers  and  landlords — just  as  an  employer  or 
landlord  is  an  intelligent  and  useful  member  of  the  community — 
that  they  will  feel  that  the  course  which  these  gentlemen  take  must 
be  a  course  worth  considering,  that  they  will  consider  it,  and  if  thev 
approve  of  it  act  with  them,  and  not  otherwise.  If  I  was  to  tell 
the  gentleman  who  made  that  speech  I  have  referred  to  at  Maldon 
certain  things  that  would  be  done,  he  would  not  be  a  bit  disposed 
to  give  you  a  vote*  If  I  was  to  tell  him  it  is  a  shocking  thing  that 
there  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year  what  are  called  game 
outrages,  wounds  and  murder  inflicted — ^many  during  the  course  of 
a  winter— and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  to  great  excess 
a  sport  which  is  really  absurd  m  a  thickly  peopled  country,  he 
would  not  be  one  bit  more  disposed  to  give  you  a  vote  if  he  thought 
vou  would  provide  a  remedy  for  that  abuse ;  and  if  I  was  to  tell 
him  that  iu  Manchester^  and  perhaps  in  some  other  large  towns, 
half  the  children  of  the  working  men  are  receiving  what  may  be 
considered  no  education  whatsoever ;  that  there  is  no  regular  pro- 
vision for  schools  and  teachers  and  school  materials,  and  that  naif 
the  children  of  that  town  are  growing  up  without  anything  that 
may  be  fairlv  called  education ;  if  I  was  to  say  that  probably,  if  the 
people  had  the  franchise,  they  would  remedy  aU  this,  he  would  get 
it  somehow  or  other  into  his  stupid  head  that  the  Church  would  be 
in  danger  if  yon  did  anything  or  that  sort,  and  foolishly  undervalu- 
ing and  not  apprehending  even  their  own  Church,  they  woidd  refuse 
to  give  you  tne  vote,  lest  you  should  do  so  great  a  good  to  the 
people  as  give  them  an  education. 
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"  I  saw  to-day  a  report  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Stockport  last 
Dig^bt  bj  my  friend,  Mr.  Watkin,  the  member  for  the  borough.  He 
has  jast  retamed  from  the  United  States.  He  says  that,  taking  tho 
lune  Northern  States,  with  apopulation  of  ten  and  a  half  millions, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  found  they  had 
40,566  schools,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,183,000  scholars,  at 
a  total  cost  of  9,000,000  dollars,  or  nearly  £1,750,000  sterling. 
Tlien  he  tells  what  is  the  state  of  education  in  the  four  Western 
States,  which  less  than  thirty  years  back  were  not  states  but  simply 
territories.  Here,  among  a  population  of  6,100,000,  there  were 
37,000  schools,  and  a  total  attendance  of  1,500,000  scholars,  at  a 
eost  of  £1,2qO,000  sterling.  Thus,  in  a  population  of  16,000,000; 
wbich  is  something  less  than  that  of  England,  leaving  out  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  there  were  77,000  schools,  to  which  every  poor  child 
could  go,  and  no  fewer'  than  3,600,000  scholars,  incurriilg  a  cost  of 
£3,000,000  a  year.  Mr.  Watlcin  thought  this  -was  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  American  cousins.  I  agree  ^th  him.  It  is  a  credit 
to  them;  but  I  venture  to  s^y  that  if  the  franchise  ill  the  United 
Kogdom  was  as  wide  as  it .  is  throughout  the  whole  of  those 
Northern  and  free  States,  within  five  years  there  tvould  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  a  system  of  education  as  universal  as  that 
which  produces  such  admirable)  results  among  our  cousins  in  the 
United  States.  '  ' 

"  But  if  1  were  to  turn  this  gentlemari  to  another  point  across 
the  Channel,  in  Ireland,  where,  X  am  sorry  to  say,  things  Are  not 
80  satisfactory  as  they  are  even  in  this  country,  what  would  he  say 
if  I  were  to  point  out  to  him  that  during  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest 
person  in  the  room  Ireland  |ias  been  a  country  in  which  there  have 
existed  almost  permanently  conspiracies,  iusurrections,  and  attempts 
at  rebellion ;  and  what  is  the  reason  F  That  is  tt.  country  in  which 
the  principles  of  this  great  constitutional  party  that' resists  all  dan- 
gerous concessions  have  been  (jarricd  out  to  their  full  extent 
With  regard  to  the  land,  1  recollect  ^•eading  in  a  book,  I  believe 
published  under  authority,  and  by  the  approval  of  a  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  that  there  had  been  200  Acts  of  Parliament  paased  in 
favour  of  the. landlord,  and' not  one  that  he  Could  point  to  in  favour 
of  the  tenant.  Look  at  their  Church.  I  am  alwajrs  myself  sorry 
to  have  to  say  things  which  appear  injaribus  to  the  character  of  a 
Church.  The  Church  religious  is  one  thing ;  the  Churcl^  political  is 
another.  Don't  let  any  latouring,  earnest,  Protestant  clergyman 
in  Ireland,  think  that  l  am  undervaluing  whatever  services  he  may 
render  to  religion.  1  speak  of  the  Church  as  ^  political  institution, 
set  down  in  that  country,  not  by  the  opinion  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  Tory  party  in  England,  and  I  say  tnat  so  long  as 
that  Church  exists  there  never  will  be,  there  never  can  be,  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  there  nieiver  ought  to  be,  content  and 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.  And  this  is  not  all  that  we  suffer.  Look 
at  America  in  connection  with  this  quodtion.  How  many  Irishmen 
Lave  emigrated  to  America? — 
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*  Myriads  are  gatberad  therc^  whom  rag»  or  ftar 
Drove  from  their  wasted  homea.' 

And  in  America  they  form  a  portion  of  the  people  perpetually  hos- 
tile to  England.  The  Scotch  are  a  people  no  more  disposed  to  put  up 
with  insult  and  wrong  than  the  Irish,  but  the  Scotch  who  emigrate* 
whether  to  Canada  or  the  United  States,  are  not  there  the  enemies 
of  this  country  ;  they  speak  of  England,  of  Scotland,  of  Britain,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  respect  and  affection ;  and  if  the  Irish  had 
been  treated  as  the  Scotch  have  been  treated  the  whole  of  that  Irish 
nation  on  the  American  Continent,  instead  of  being  hostile,  bitterhr 
and  unchangeably  hostile,  to  England,  would  have  been  much 
smaller  in  its  numbers,  and  would  have  been  just  as  friendly  to  us 
as  the  emigrants  from  Scotland  are.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
great  constitutional  party  that  is  to  be  formed  by  Lord  Elcho»  Mr. 
fiorsman,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  somebody  else, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  Irish  Church  should  be  perpetually 
maintained,  or  whether  it  should  fall,  as  I  am  certain  before  long 
it  must  fall,  before  the  advancing  intelligence  and  sense  of  justice 
of  the  people, 

"  What  these  gentlemen  really  fear  is  this — ^they  fear  a  transfbr 
of  power.  In  1860,  when  the  Franchise  Bill  was  under  discussion 
in  Parliament,  a  noble  lord  who  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  and  who  is  very  acute  and  sometimes  very  candid,  said  that 
it  was  nothing  to  him  to  show  that  the  working  people  were  indus- 
trious, frugal,  intelligent,  and  independent,  and  so  forth ;  what  he 
objected  to  was  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  persons  who  now* 
hold  it  in  this  country.  Well,  in  1688  there  was  a  considerable 
transfer  of  power ;  the  monarchy  was  in  great  danger ;  James  II., 
either  ran  away  or  was  driven  away,  and  the  succeeding  monarch 
had  his  powers  very  much  limited  by  the  action  of  Parliament. 
Does  anybody  believe  that  the  monarcny  has  been  the  worse  for  it, 
or  that  the  people  have  not  been  the  better  P  In  1832,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  country,  the  territorial  power  which  ruled  from  1688  to 
18B2,  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  authority.  Does  anybody  believe 
that  the  aristocratic  families  of  this  country,  or  the  heads  of  them 
have  really  suffered  by  that  change  ?  Is  there  anybody  who 
doubts  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  been  immense 
gainers  by  that  change  P  I  hold  that  as  tne  people  grow  in  wealth, 
in  independence,  in  intelligence,  there  must  oe  a  gradual  transfer 
of  power.  The  Crown  has  less  than  it  once  had;  no  one,  that  I 
know  of,  proposes  to  diminish  its  power  further.  The  Peers  have 
less  than  they  once  had,  but  are  not  the  worse  for  it.  The  people 
will  have  more  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  probably  crown, 
peers,  and  people  will  be  better  by  the  change. 

"  After  tne  many  great  and  useftd  changes  that  have  been  madle 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  remain  five  millions  of  families 
who  are  entirely  unrepresented.  Confine  your  attention  to  those 
flMAilies.  There  are  amongst  them  one  million,  considerably  more 
than  a  million,  I  believe,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  those  who  wte 
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claised  in  the  unfortunate  list  of  paupers.  There  are  at  least  a 
miilion  who  are  just  abore  paupers,  always  in  peril  lest  ihej  them* 
selres  should  become  paupers  ;  their  condition  and  prospects  are 
DO  more  faTonrable  than  that ;  then  look  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
lower  strata  of  this  portion  of  the  nation ;  look  at  their  poverty, 
their  sufferings,  their  utter  hopelessness  of  good.  Why,  in  the 
American  Southern  States  durmg  the  reign  of  slavery,  every 
n^o  had  an  idea  that  there  was  a  day  of  jubilee  for  him.  *  Verily,* 
they  use<r  to  say,  '  the  Lord  will  come  and  deliver  us.'  Bat  in  thia 
dsM,  this  lowest  strata  of  the  population  of  your  country,  I  venture 
to  aay  there  is  neither  belief  in  anything  better  for  them,  nor 
scarcely  is  there  any  aspiration  after  it. 

'*  Cast  your  eye  over  this  country  and  see  these  five  millions  of 
families,  and  the  desperate  condition  of  the  lowest  strata  of  them, 
—is  it  not  true  that  this  unenfranchised  nation  may  be  said  to  toU 
and  toil,  and  almost  know  no  rest  ?  Compare  it  with  the  ruling 
dasi— but  if  I  do  I  shall  be  charged  with  communism — it  will  be. 
said  that  I  want  to  divide  the  property  of  the  rich  and  scmander  it 
amongst  the  poor.  They  said,  you  know,  that  I  wanted  to  take 
the  hmds  of  the  rich  and  divide  them  amongst  the  poor.  But  com- 
pare that  class,  that  great  nation,  the  toiling  and  unenfranchised 
nation,  with  the  governing  class  in  this  country.  Look  at  this 
wealthy  this  ostentation,  this  luxury ;  behold  this  weariness — for 
there  is  even  weariness  amongst  them,  but  it  is  the  weariness  of 
satiety  —and  see  how  they  push  from  place  to  place,  as  it  were, 
to  discover  some  new  pleasure.  But  that  great  nation  of  whom  I 
hare  spoken,  that  great  nation  which  has  built  up  the  power  of 
this  country — this  unenfranchised  people,  without  whom  England 
would  he  but  a  province,  which  a  single  division  of  a  Continental 
army  might  subdue  and  annex — that  great  nation  of  five  millions 
of  families  is  utterly  excluded  from  any  share  in  political  power  in 
this  country,  and  that  small  section  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  con* 
taioing  a  vast  proportion  of  excellent  persons,  is  potentially  the 
goreming  power  in  this  realm.  Let  me  now  put  to  you  a  single 
proposition.  X^et  me  put  it  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  if,  of 
the  eight  millions  that  are  now  shut  out,  one  million  was  admitted 
—and  you  will  mark  the  extreme,  some  will  say  blameable  modera- 
tion of  the  suggestion — if  only  one  million  were  admitted,  would 
not  the  cry  of  the  toil-laden  and  the  suffering  which  even  now 
ascends  to  heaven — would  it  not,  think  you,  reach  and  be  heard 
even  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  P  For  do  not  forget  that  the  ear 
of  the  Supreme  is  nearer  even  to  the  lowliest  of  us  than  is  that  of 
our  earthly  rulers.  But  if  that  voice  was  heard  in  Parliament,  would 
it  not  perchance  do  something  to  still  the  roar  of  faction  and  to  bend 
the  powers  of  statesmanship  to  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  hu- 
maoity  and  of  justice  P  1  speak  not  the  lauguage  of  party.  X  feel 
mjielf  above  the  level  ot  party.  I  speak  as  I  have  ever  •en- 
deavoured to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  unenfranchised,  the  almost 
voiceless  milJious  of  my  countrymen;  their  claim  is  just  and  it  ii 
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constitutional ;  it  will  be  heard,  and  it  cannot  be  rejected.  To  tbe 
outward  eje,  monarchs  and  parliaments  seem  to  rule  with  an  abso* 
lute  and  unquestioned  sway ;  but,  and  I  quote  the  words  which 
one  of  our  old  Puritan  poets  has  left  for  us — 

'  There  ie  on  earth  a  jet  atigaster  thing, 
Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  king.' 

That  auguster  thing  is  the  tribunal  which  God  has  set  up  in  the 
consciences  of  men.  It  is  before  that  tribunal  that  I  am*now  per- 
mitted humbly  to  plead,  and  there  is  something  in  my  heart — a 
small  but  an  exultant  voice— which  tells  me  I  shall  not  plead  in 
vain."  (The  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amid  an  immense  outburst  of 
cheering,  the  audienqe  rising  and.  oontinuiag  the  demonstration, 
for  some  time.) 

TfiAKSATLAiTTic  IS'oMS  j)E  PLUMB. — Kcaders  of  American  litera- 
ture, serial  or  other,  may  £nd  the  following  list  of  pen-names,  useful 
in  informing  tbcm  of  the  personality  of  the  several  writers  whose 
signatures  meet  their  eye.  The  readers  of  "Eutledge"  may  as 
well  know  that  its  author  is  Miss  Harion  Coles ;  the  New  Gospel 
of  Peace  was  written  by  [Richard  Grant  White,  who  is  editor  and 
bioCTapher  of  Shakspere ;  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (office-seeker)  is  Bobert 
H.  I^'ewell ;  Artemus  "Ward  is  Charles  F.  Browne ;  Carl  Benson  ia 
Charles  A.  Bristed ;  Marion  Harlan  is  Mrs.  Yirginia  Terhume ; 
TVenaens  is  Eev.  Dr.  S,  I.  Prime ;  Jeemes  Pipes,  Stephen  C. 
Massett ;  Howard  Glyndon,  Laura  C.  Bidden ;  Fanny  Fern,  Mrs* 
James  Parton  ;  Doesticks,  Fanny  Fern's  son-in-law,  Mortimer 
Thompson ;  Jennie  June,  Mrs  Jennie  Croly ;  Miles  O'JELeilly,  Col. 
Charles  G.  Halpin ;  K.  K.  Pepper,  James  W.  Morris ;  Barry 
Gray;,  Bobert  Barry  Coffin ;  the  Lounger  of  Harper's,  George  W, 
Curtis;  Mr.  Sparrowgrass^  F.  S.  Cozzens;  Ik.  Marvel,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell;  Occasional,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  John  W.  Forney; 
Burleigh,  Matthew  H.  Smith  ;  Perley  and  Baoonteur,  Major  Ben 
Perley  Poorej  Malakoff,  of  the  New  York  Timet,  Dr.  Johnson^ 
Mace  Sloper,  C.  G.  Leland,  translator  of  Heine ;  Frank  Forrester^ 
Henry  W.  Herbert ;  Josh  Billings,  A.  W.  Shaw ;  Timothy  Tit- 
comb.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  ;  Gail  Hamilton,  Miss  Abigail  E.  Dodee ; 
McArone,  George  Arnold;  Mrs.  Partington,  B.  P.  Shillaber;  Ned 
Buntline,  E.  Z.  C.  Judson ;  Edmund  Xirk,  J.  B.  Gilmore ;  John 
Phcenix,  the  late  Captain  Derby ;  Harry  Franco,  Charles  F.  Briggs ;. 
Misses  Wetherell,  Susan  and  Anna  Warner ;  Figaro,  Henry  Clapp, 
jun. ;  the  **  *  "  of  the  Independent,  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  Ariel, 
of  the  Leader,  S.  B.  Fisk ;  The  Governor,  of  the  Atlas,  Henry 
Morford;  Ezek.  Bichards,  political  nam  deplume  of  John  Savage  ^ 
Mercutio,  William  Winter ;  Asa  Trenchard,  H.  Waterson ;  Paul 
Creyton,  J.  T.  Trowbridge ;  The  Bee-hunter,  Colonel  T.  B.  Thorpe ; 
Diet  Tinto,  S.  C.  Goodrich,  iun. ;  Hans  Yorkel,  Oakey  Hall;. 
Ton,  E.  Eingman ;  and  John  Happy,  J.  P.  Boberta. 
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Sir  William  Mdmllton :  heing  the  JPhil&sepki/  of  Pertepiion.  An 
Analysis.  By  Jakjm  Hutchison  Stibliho.  London:  Long* 
msns.  Green,  and  Co. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  emphatically  a  thinker.  James 
Hutchison  Stirling  has  written  a  treatise  on  "  like  Secret  of  Hegel" 
—which,  we  regpret  to  say,  we  have  not  read.  There  is,  however, 
in  this  harsh-spoken,  trenchant;  and  incisive  critique,  proof  enough 
of  ability  to  give  new,  fresh,  vigorous  thought  to  the  problems  of 
philosophy.  The  vision  and  the  insight  of  the  man  is  acute  and  accu- 
rate. The  argument  against  Sir  William  Hamilton's  tenets  is  put 
in  a  more  telling  form  than  it  has  been  presented  by  its  author's 
"more  distinguished  contempbrary,  Mr.  Mill  ;*'  and  as  it  is  less 
discursive  it  is  more  cogent.  The  eye  with  which  Mr.  Stirling  has 
perased  the  scattered  writings  of  Hamilton  has  been  lynx-like  in 
its  fault-seeing.  The  selective  faculty  which  culled  the  pertinent 
eitracts  to  which  he  refers  as  embodying  the  distinct  utterances 
of  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton  has  been  choicely  gifled  with  a  sleuth-* 
hound's  infallibility  of  pursuit  and  seizure,  despite  of  all  dodges 
and  evasions.  The  logical  power  by  which  comparisons  have  been 
made  between  passagd  ana  passage,  thought  and  thought,  is  cul- 
tured and  sharpened,  to  the  finest,  while  the  language  employed  in 
tli€  discussion  is  terse,  animated,  varied,  well  arranged,  and  most 
effectively  put  together. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  mistake  the  signification  of  any 
sentence  in  the  book.  "Without  being  so  pedantically  scholastic,  it 
^  u  translucent  as  Hamilton's.  The  grasp  of  his  mind  is  tense, 
tbe  heat  of  his  passion  intense,  and  the  language  in  which  he  ex- 
presses both  is  sententious,  graphic,  and  precise.  We  may  at  once 
iilagtrate  the  subject  on  which  the  book  treats,  and  prove  what 
we  hare  advanced  regarding  the  thinking  and  style  of  the  author 
by  an  extract,  such  as  the  following  :— 

**  CoTiscloiuDeas  is  reraeiom  ;  eoosciousnesa  is  not  mendacions  ;  the  facta  of 
c<mfcio:isoe9ft  mttst  be  Accepted;  coadcicXuness  is  oar  ultimate  standard.  In  order 
to  try  eooscioasQess,  anotbvr  eooMJottsneaa  were  demanded :  the  facts  of  conecions- 
cess  ftiernntaally  congruaat  and  cotiercnt;  the  conscionsness  is  itself  fiUse,  and 
the  whole  edifice  of  knowledge — society  itself— toppiea;  the  root  of  nature  is  a 
^;  God  is  a  deceiver;  uacoDditional  aoepticiam  is  the  melancholy  result;  our 
f«rsQsaltty, onr  immortality,  our  moral  liberty— in  short,  'man  is  the  dream  of  a 
^^idow,.  God  is  the  dream  of  that  dream/  No  reader  of  HamiUoa  hut  linows 
^^  atterancea  well.  Ho?^  constaptly,  how  unexceptively  they  are  repeated ! 
Tet  the  pole  on  which  they  torn  all  of  them  is  a  sophism,  a  fallacy  '  probably 
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without  a  panilel,"  as  Hamilton  himself  says  of  Brown,  '  in  the  whole  hiatorj  o£ 
philosophy,  *aiid  this  portentons  error  is  pfolSiio~-cAi*UB»*a  cklmaram  poiriU 
Were  the  evidence  of  the  mistake  less  naambignoas,  we  should  be  dispoaed  gather 
to  qoestion  oar  own  perspicacity  than  to  tsx  so  sabtle  axi  intellect  with  so  gross  a 
blunder.* — (^Disc.  p.  57.)  Bat  the  evidtmce  is  not  ambignons.  HamlUoa  has 
started  with  the  jfallacia  accidentis,  and  entangled  himself  in  error  ever  the 
deeper  the  farther.  Why,  were  consciousness  inviolable  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
must  be  nuderstood  to  legitimate  the  conclosion  of  Hamilton  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  perception,  then  the  tale  of  history  is  a  dream,  for  that  whole  tale  is 
httt  the  transcendence  of  error  after  error,  and  these  errors  were  the  errors  of  con- 
sciousness. For  what  are  all  onr  reformatories,  refnges,  asylums— for  what  are 
mittioos, — ^to  what  use  schools,  if  special  need  not  the  correction  of  nmversail  con- 
sdeusness  ?  History  !  why,  what  is  it  else  than  this  ?  What  is  it  else  than  the 
transcendence,  morally,  aBsthetically,  and  intellectnaily  of  sense  ?  Morallf,  for 
example,  the  ffood  is  now  above  the  personal,  and  asiheticalfy  the  btioUiful  is 
above  the  iapid ;  but  was  either  so  whrn  mankind  belched  (munohed?)  the 
acorn  ?  Then,  intellectunlly,  what  original  facts  of  oonsciousoess,  so  far  as  sense, 
so  far  as  perception  is  con&cioasaess  have  not  been  ohanged?  The  earth  is  no  lonf^er 
a  plane;  the  firmament  over  it  has  gone  into  immensity — its  lights  are  worlds. 
History  has,  in  a  manner,  fixed  the  snn;  and  yet  that  in  the  morning  he  rises  in 
the  ea<t  and  in  the  evening  sets  in  the  wesit,  if  fali«e  to  intellect  is  troe  to  sense,  if 
false  to  cofMCxouMSSs,  b  true  to  j^ercep^ion"  (pp.  55—57). 

To  this  we  may  usefully  add  anotlier  well-laid  paragraph : — 

**The  pr(^lem  is.  How  can  the  mind  know  an  external  object?  The  first 
answer  is,  We  have  senses  by  which  to  smell  it,  taste  it,  touch  it,  hear  it*  and  see 
it.  Yes,  is  the  rejoinder,-  but  analysis  and  consideration  will  demonstrate  thas 
tense  in  each  of  these  five  modes  is  adequate  to  no  more  than  the  excitation  in  the 
mind  of  a  passion,  affection,  or  sabjective  feeling,  which — as  in  the  mind  and 
uccupyinfT  the  mind,  and,  so  to  speak,  colouring  the  mind  in  a  manner  nowise  dis- 
tingniithable  from  that  in  which  a  variety  of  confessedly  internal  elements — grief, 
joy,  hate,  &c.,  is  capable  of  occupying  and  so  to  speak,  colouring  the  mind — is 
evidence  of  its  own  self,  and  for  its  own  self,  bat  not  possibly  of  or  for  anything 
else  besides.  A  sensation  is  only  intensive,  it  is  only  a  passion ;  the  mind,  for  Xhm 
time,  is  this  passioo,  and  this  passion  is  it:  there  is  no  limit  tn  it  of  anything  bat 
itself;  there  is  not  the  bllghtest  suggestion  in  it  of  sny  transition  whatever.  Give 
the  mind  light  oaly,~it  fills  it,  the  mind  is  it.  and  it  is  the  mind;  bnt  what  eiae 
is  there,  or  what  elae  can  it  suggest?  Give  the  mind  sound  only;  is  it  conoeivable 
that  the  mind  could  disjoin  it  from  itself  any  more  than  it  could  disjoin  from  itself 
maimer  or  hope  or  fear?  And  as  it  is  with  these  seoses  (sight  and  hearing),  so 
also  is  it  with  the  others.'  But  if  it  be  so  with  each  biogly,  so  also  must  it  be 
with  all  together;  for  no  addition  of  subjective  to  subjective  can  ever  make  an 
objective, — no  addition  of  internal  to  internal  can  ever  thicken  it  to  an  external " 
(p.  92). 

These  quotations  will,  we  hope,  amply  justify  our  oommendatioiw 
of  the  author's  literary  and  philosopaical  ability.  If  he  is,  as  the 
preface  to  the  book  seems  to  hint»  *'  already  f^rey  with  w<Hrk,"  it  is  • 

1>ity  that  his  work  should  have  constrained  athinker  of  sueh  ezeel- 
enee  from  an  earlier  opportunity  of  entering  the  field  of  philoso* 
phical  war&re.  We  know  from  another  source  than  his  book  that 
the  writer  has  spent  long  and  laborious  years  in  the  study  of  the 
great  thinkers  or  Germany  *'  buried  "  in  a  solitude  of  reAeotiTenessy 
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aithongh  within  e»y  reacli  of  one  of  the  busiest  capitals  of  thought 
in  Enrope.  The  fruitac^e  of  his  mind  is  perhaps  richer  and  riper 
because  of  this  loni^;  delay  and  sedulous  culture,  and  vre  hope  that 
the  protracted  patience  of  the  writer  may  not  have  been  such  as 
to  hinder  him  fVom  such  reward  as  such  devoted ness  to  thought 
especially  deserves — effective  influence  on  thinking  minds. 

The  book  under  notice  is  a  polemic  against  the  theory  of  presen- 
tation, of  which  Hamilton  was  the  reputed  champion  and  advocate. 
It  is  only  pait  of  a  larger  work — ix)rming  about  a  third  of  the 
wholo — of  whieh  we  have  the  following  outline  in  the  preface : — 
"  L  The  philoeophy  of  perception,  containing  as  subsections  under 
it^l.  Hamilton  both  presentationist  and  phenomenalist;  2.  The 
testimony  of  consciousness,  or  Hamilton's  on  •  3.  The  analysis  of 
philosophy,  or  Hamilton's  diort ;  and  4.  The  principle  of  common 
aense.  II.  The  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  containing  as  sub- 
sections under  it— 1.  The  absolute;  2.  Hamilton's  knowledge  of 
Bint  and  Hegel ;  and  3.  The  law  of  the  conditioned.  III.  Logic. 
And  IV.  A  general  conclusion."  The  other  parts  are  for  the 
])regent  suppressed  in  submission  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mills'  book — noticed  in 
the  paper  by  the  present  critic  on  "  Controversies  on  Philosophy," 
inOetober,  1866,  m  this  serial. 

llie  questions  raised  in  this  book  go  to  the  very  core  of  philosophy . 
Ispresentationism  or  phenomenalism  most  accordant  with  the  teach- 
ings of  consciousness  P  Is  consciouBness  reliable  P  Do  sensations 
excite  ideas  in  us  and  reveal  themselves  to  us,  or  do  we  project  our 
ideas  out  upon  the  world  of  sense,  and  so  construct  all  this  won- 
drous world  we  see  ?  All  physical,  as  opposed  to  psychical  science 
u  an  investigation  of  the  outward  external  universe.  It  proceeds 
on  an  undoubting  assumption  that  matter  is  external  to  the  mind 
sod  possessed  of  certain  discoverable  qualities.  The  irresistible 
behets  of  men  harmonize  with  these  assumptions  of  physical 
scieBce.  All  the  acquisitions  of  science  are  said  to  be  gained  in  tho 
esllying  fields  of  experience,  and  are  possible  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  qualities  of  bodies  are  such  as  men  commonly  believe 
them  to  be.  But  are  the  residts  of  science  reliable  ?  Do  men  per- 
eeife  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  do  they  see  them  only  in 
shadows — in  appearances.  Are  things  presented  or  represented ; 
sre  they  realities  that  we  perceive,  or  are  our  perceptions  only  and 
Bolely  interpretations  of  our  own  consciousness  and  modifications  of 
oar  percepient  energies  P  If  they  are  only  appearances,  how  is  science 
pombie  y — does  its  very  existence  not  imply  realism  P  Introspection 
caaonly  reveal  to  us  that  which  it  looks  at' — if  always  that.  It  cannot 
Rveal  to  ufl  the  outward.  Are  things,  then,  only  imagined  in  or 
osttseioQsness,  or  are  we  al^e  to  see  through  or  beyond  conscious- 
ness P  Is  conseioosness  a  sensitive  mirror  or  a  windovr  P  and  is  M^f 
aa  unreseuidile  prisoner  within  the  senses  without  either  inlet  or 
outlet  of  truth  except  through  their  agency  P  If  so,  presentation 
ia  impossible  and  phenomenalism  alone  can  be  trustworthy  as  a 
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philosophy.  But  if  phenomenalism  thus  preserres  philosophy,  does 
it  not  destroy  soience  which  founde  itself  expressly  on  realism  and 
presentationism  P  This  is  a  question  to  trhich  neither  MiU  nor 
Stirling  have  giyen  themselves.  To  Mr.  Mill's  opinions  the  reply 
of  Professor  Grote  in  his  "  Exploratio,  Philosophica "  (p.  163),  is 
relevant,  viz.,  "  Mind  and  its  sensations,  L  e.,  the  revelation  of  its 
consciousness  must  take  precedence  of  phenomenalism,  and  be  pre- 
supposed to  it,  not  be  put  by  the  side  pt  it,  subject  to  a  logic  derived 
from  it,  and  considered  i^a  what  may  be  conceivably  reduced  to  it^" 
iBut  to  Mr.  iStirling  this  is  no  reply.  He  accepts  consciousness  as 
first,  prime,  and  inviolable ;  yet  he,a£&rms  the  phenomenal  character 
of  all  its  revelations,  and  tl^t  .b^ond  phenomena  man  cannot  .get, 
and  so  shows  philosophy  to  \>e  possible,  3^t  what  of  science  then  ? 
Unless  the  real  objects  of  our  mental  impressions  are  given  to  con-t 
sciousness,  how  comes  it  thai;  all  our  treatment  of  e;xternals  leads 
to  such  results  as  imply  their  correcfi  presentation  to  our  minds? 
If  presentationism  is  wrong,  is  not  "  science  ffilsely  so  called  " — can 
it  be  knowledge,  can  it  give  truth p  jU[r.. Stirling  does  not  afford 
us  any  cluCft  i;i  this  work,  as  to  how  he  would  reconcile  the  assump- 
tion of  presentationism  by.  sciei^se  so  fertile  in  results  with  the 
denial  through  philososophy  of  the,  possibility  qf  anything  else  than 
phenomenal  experience-  It  may  be  that  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel** 
supplies  the  key  to  the  riddle.  However,  this  is  our  great  initial 
difficulty  in  regard  tp  any  ,  theory  of  perception  .which  opposes 
common  sense,  supported  by  the  lo^g  results  of  scienpe  all  tending 
to  prove  the  reality  not  the  ideality  of  things,  . 
.  It  is,  however, .  as  a  contributioA ,  to  "  controversies  in  philo- 
sophy "  tlmt  the  book  comes  before  us ;  ,and  as  a  .polemical  work,  it 
is  singularly  able.  The  accusation  against  Sir  William  Hamilton  of 
being  contradictory  and  self  willed  is  so  ,ftr  established  unescapabjj 
except,  as  we  think,  through  one  oppn  spa^  But  this  is  of  higher 
moment  to  his  immediate  disci^lesr  than  for  ua.  The  outlet  we 
think  possible  lies  here.  Sir.^.illiam  Hamilton  wrot^  both  as  a 
metaphysician  and  as  a  logician.  As  the  former,  he. required  to 
accept  consciousness  and  interpret  it  £rom  the  inner  side  of  self 
{oonnaUre) ;  as  the  latter  he  was  compelled  to  look  upon  conscious- 
ness as  played  upon  by  phenomena  and  as  working  among  these 
for  the  acquisition  of  truth  (savoir),  confirming  his  xifiw,  or  at  least 
his  expression  of  his  views — ^to  the  single  master  in  Spjid  he  seems 
to  be  as  a  metaphysician  a  phenQme^iat,.as.a))ogiciaj[i  a  presenta- 
tionist.  iBut  if  so,  he  has  left  us  to  guess  hia.pqint  •f  junctiop^  and 
how  he  would  have  shown  the  unity  of  his  logic  and  metaphysics. 
However  this  is,  Mr.  Stirling  1^  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Ijdghest  ami,  which,  was  to  make  ptiilosophv  a 
gymnasium  for  thx)ugfet,  and  has  .given,  to  literature  a  book  full  of 
acute  thought  and  clear  reasoiiings,.  written  in  .a  transparent  9tyle. 


I , 
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Am  Inirodudion  to  ike  Philosophy  of  Primary  Beliefs,    Bj  Eichaad 
LowsDEs.    London :  Williams  and  'Norgate. 

Sib  WilLULK  Hahiltok's  inetapIiyBical  theories  have  led  to 
much  controyersy.  In  this  they  hare  been  highly  serviceable  to 
philosophy.  He  was  above  most  men  a  stimulating  thinker.  Al- 
though personally,  at  least  latterlr,  inclined  to  look  with  somewhat 
more  than  just  favour  on  those  who  professed  themselves  to  be  his 
disciples,  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  principle  that  any  science 
of  mind  to  be  useful  must  be  able  to  excite  controversy.  Jejune 
inanity  may  escape  debateability,  but  any  thought  which  takes  a 
strong  hola  on  men's  minds  must  induce  them  to  doubt  or  contro- 
Tcrt  the  opinions  opposed  to  them.  Hamilton  seems  in  this  par- 
ticular to  nave  taken  t  ilew  lease  of  life.  It  has  taken  the  general 
public  ten  years  nearly  to  get  itself  educated  up  to  the  comprehen- 
Bion  of  the  important  to|)ics  of  thought  he  bequeathed  to  humanity 
as  his  life's  legacy.  The  subduing  influence  of  his  thoughts  have 
been  felt  by  Bichard  Lowndes,  who  commenced  this  work  with  the 
intent  of  making  it  an  epitome'of  that  learned  and  vigorous  thinker's 
theories  and  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  dim-lit  recesses 
of  the  mind.  He  has  not,  however,  rested  in  statu  pupilari,  but 
baa  become  an  investigator,  and  now  assumes  the  position  of  a 
teacher. 

Mr.  Lowndes  has  somewhat  painstakihgly  read  and  thought  him- 
self up  to  his  subject.  Petiiaps  for  philosophic  readers  he  is,  ia 
the  earlier  part  of  his  book,  a  little  too  elementary,  but  this  is 
an  advantage  to  readers  unpractised  in  the  perusal  of  works  on 
mental  phenomena.  He  |iroceeds  ri^ht  onward  from  the  plainest 
fundamental  facts  stated  m  the  most  simple  language  to  the  most 
recondite  of  the  conclusions  to  which  th^  reach  of  the  book 
extends.  He  began  his  work  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  popular 
epitome  of  the  theories  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  but  he  soon  learned, 
as  idmost  all  thoughtfHil  students  do,  to  suspect  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  forms  of  statement,  though  placed  so  vigorously,  reliantly 
before  th«  reader,  will  not  fall  into  or  lorm  a  consistent  thjeory,  and 
a  sense  of  disagreement  arose  in  him.  This  was  farther  compli- 
cated by  the  (perhaps)  injudicious  extension  theology-wards  which 
Hr.  Mansel  gave  Hamilton's  doctrines,  and  at  last  he  who  com- 
menced as  a  disciple  with  gladness  took  with  sorrow  the  position  of 
an  aggressor.  Admitting  the  destructivencss  of  the  youthful 
intellect  as  s  considerable  element  in  thinking,  it  scarcely  explains 
the  constant  otltbreak  of  dissent  in  theological  and  philosophical 
circles,  which  are  both  terriblv  sectarian. 

Mr.  Lowndes  believes  in  the  uncommon  sense  of  the  common- 
tense  philosophers,  and  he  rechristens  the  common  sense  of  Heid 
**thft  Groundwork  of  Belief  implanted  in  Man,"  or,  more  shortly, 
"PHmary  Beliefs,"  and  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  volume  he  does 
little  else  than  ''arrange,  systematize,  and  express  in  somewhat 
leas  technical  language  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  doctrines  of  primary 
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beliefs."    Bat  is  HamUton's  common  sense  theory  that  of  Br. 
Beid  P    Let  us  read  and  see : — 


^  We  have  here  (i.  e.,  iir  common 
tense)  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two 
oootradietoiiy  opinions,  wherein  all  man- 
kind are  engaged.  On  the  one  side 
stand  aR  the  vntgar,  who  are  nopnip- 
SHvd  in  philosophioal  researchee,  and 
gaidad  by  ike  tmearrupted  prumuy  tn- 
ttmet»  of  wiXyre,  On  the  other  side 
stand  all  the  philoeophera,  ancient  and 
modem;  ererj  man,  without  exception, 
who  reflects.  In  this  diviaion,  to  mj 
great  hnmiltation,  I  find  myself  classed 
with  the  vnlgar.** — Reid,  in  Hamilton's 
JSetf  s  Wwk»,  p.  302. 


"^  Some  of  those  who  opposed  it  (u  e., 
common  sense)  to  the  sceptical  concla- 
sions  of  Hume,  did  not  sufficiently  eonn- 
teract  the  notion  which  the  name  miji^t 
nstnraUy  suggest;  they  did  not  cm- 
phatieally  proclaim  that  i(  wot  <•»  '«9k 
pitd  to  the  tmdeMkped  helwfit  ^  Sla 
tmrefieotwe  mom^;  and  they  did  net 
inculcate  that  it  prssupposed  a  eritiQal 
analysis  of  these  beh'efs  by  the  pbilos»- 
phers  themselves.  On  the  Qontraty, 
their  language  and  procedure  might 
even  sometimes  warrant  an  opposite 
conclusion.'* — Hamilton*s  ReidM  Wcrk$^ 
note  A.,  p.  752. 


'Hie  oonirast  is  thus  ably  pointed  out  in  James  H.  Stirling^a 
«« 6ir  William  Hamilton  "— 

"  As  proclaiming  the  criterion  of  common'  sense  Beid  stands  with  '  the  Tolgar '; 
he  is  *  guided  by  the  nncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature '  to  [the  possessors 
of]  which  instincts  it  is  no  prejudice  that  they  are  '  unpractised  in  philosophical 
researches;^  he  finds  himself  opposed  by  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem,—by  *etery  man,  without  exception,  who  reflects;'  and  he  has  no  resource 
httt  to  appeal  from  the  latter  to  the  former — from  the  *  philosophets '  to  *  the 
Tolgar'-^from  ersry  man,  without  exception,  who  reflects,  to  every  man,  pm- 
samably,  without  exception,  who  does  not  reflect**  (p.  1 12). 

Seid  says  that  common  aease  and  philosophy  are  directly  opposed;  and  ka 
would  destroy  the  latter  under  the  feet  of  the  former.  **  I  quite  agree  with  Um, 
says  Hamilton ;  '  I  cry  common  sense,  too»  but  I  practias  philosophy  all  the  same. 
That  is,  I  take  the  name  common  sense:  it  is  a  good  name;  then  I  counteract  the 
notion  which  it  might  naturally  suggest;  after  that  I  eoDphatically  proclaim  that 
it  is  no  appeal  to  the  undeveloped  beliefs  of  the  unreflective  many ;  next  I  incnlcfAe 
tbat  it  *  presuppones  a  critical  analysis  of  these  beliefs  by  the  philosophers  them- 
selves ^  lastly,  I  ^  as  a  philosopher* — still  with  the  name  and  all  the  advantages  of  tlie 
position  claimed— set  on  my  *  critical  analysis'  and  tell  my  findings'*  (p.  114). 

This  is  a  severe  polemic  against  Hamilton  whioh  it  is  ill  to  get 
over ;  but  Mr.  Lowndes  is  only  implicated  in  it  so  far  as  he  holdi 
the  opinion  that  "Hamilton  found  out  this  last  jewel  [ooamon 
sense],  polished  and  reset  it,  and  restored  to  it  its  reputation."  Mr. 
Lowndes  accepts  common  sense  as  the  orif^inal  material  of  phiio« 
Bophy,  and  subjects  that  to  an  analysis  which  is  exceedingly  fSeiirly 
and  ably  conducted,  and  from  this  analogy,  as  he  believes,  there  does 
indeed  issue  as  the  essence  and  inner  secret  of  common  sense,  certain 
primary  beliefs  whioh  uaderly  aU  thought  and  make  it  possible. 

The  question,  from  the  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Lowndes'  treatise 
derives  its  distinct  originality  is  this, — Is  there  or  is  there  not,  in 
the  mind  of  man,  a  power  to  think  that  whioh  it  cannot  ima^ne  t 
The  power  to  imagine  is  demonstrably  limited  to  such  obje^  as 
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are  eoDen|te  imd  &ute.  la  thare  or  is  there  not,  ft  facoltj  of  pure 
reason  which  transcends  these  Imilts  P"  He  sets  himself  to  prov« 
that  "  there  ia  sueh  a  facultj,"  and  to  overthrow  '*  the  theory  of  the 
imconditioned,"  whose  advocates  have  been  likened  by  De  Morgan 
to  gentlemen  who  *'  bring  a  candle  to  ^et  light  enough  to  prove  that 
ihete  must  be  total  darkness." 

"Some  conceptions*'  (says  De  Morgan  in  an  able  tractate  on 
"Infinity,"  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophioal 
Society,'  vol.  xL,  part  L,  read  Kith  May,  1864)  *'  over  and  above 
their  connection  with  oilers,  belong  to  objects  of  thought  which 
liars  imtigea  which  we  cao  place,  as  the  phrase  is,  before  *  the 
mind's  eye.'  We  make  a  kind  of  imsge  where  there  is  none,  in 
neh  a  manner  that  the  word  imagine  becomes  a  sort  cf  sjnonym 
of  nmceive.  All  our  senses  have  their  images ;  we  can  image  a 
ciy  of  fire,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  rousmg  up  in  alarm,  ^ut 
thoogh  we  can  conceive  their  alarm  we  cannot  image  it ;  by  the  deprar 
Tation  of  a  word  we  can  imagine  it.  The  distinction  is  the  heaaing 
of  a  wide  chapter  in  psychology,  and  one  which  is  little  read. 
Mr.  Lowndes  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  theory  of  "  the  distinc- 
tion between  imagining  or  picturing,  and  pure  thinking,"  and  has* 
in  part,  ably  worked  out  a  good  deal  of  new  thought  from  this 
qninry  of  philosophy.  He  first  asks,  "  Do  primanr  beliefs  exist  f* 
and  conclnaes  *'  that  the  existence  of  such  primary  beliefs  should  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  without  theorizing  as  to  their  origin."  There- 
after he  inquires,  "  Are  primary  belieifs  trustworthy  P"  and  resting 
xaaiolj  on  the  self-consistency  of  the  body  of  "  primarjr  beliefs,'* 
argues  for  their  essential  verity.  This  leads  him  to  consider  "  the 
teat  of  a  primary  belief,"  and  these  he  finds  in  simplicity,  incom* 
pcehensibdityj*  universality,  and  necessity. 

An  ^  anaiyaift  of  consciousness  '*  follows,  as  the  datum  of  philo- 
sopby.  He  resolves  the  facts  of  mind  into  cognitions  of  five  sorts, 
— perceptd,  internal  presentations,  remembrances,  imaginations, 
tbonghts  or  notions ;  and  non-cognitions  or  feelings,  and  volitions. 
He  then  analyses  external  presentation,  which  gives  percepts,  a 
percept  being  **  the  single  datum  of  a  single  sense ;"  next  internal 
presentation,  each  specific  sort  of  which  is  a  "  datum  of  conscious- 
Bees  which  is  believed  or  felt  to  be  an  immediate  act  or  state  of  the 
self."  Beporeaentations,  as  including  remembrances  and  imagina- 
tions, are  thereafter  eonsidered,  and  then  the  unpicturable  data  of 
thoQght-notioBB,  0.  jr.,  negation,  space,  time,  notions  of  class  as 
differing  from  ideas  of  indiridiials,  &o. 

*  foconpreiienKibility,  we  may  here  note,  signifies,  in  the  Hamiltonlan  philo- 
Ktpby,  not  beifig  contamed  or  implied  in  anything  else,  indeducible.  This  test  is, 
tb«i«tore,  not  ameDsble  to  J.  H.  Stirling's  objection,  that  **  because  we  have  alwajs 
vs^eretofid  that  erwimoe,  especially  if  simple  is  precisely  that  by  which  incompre* 
iK&nbility  [».«.,  incapability  of  being  nndentood]  becomes  comprelieD»ibility,  we 
■««t  a  loK»  to  conceive  how  the  aaroe  thing  that  is  Incompreheosible  should  be  not 
«Hf  mqfU^  bat  evideDt.""  6lr  Won.  Uamiltoo,  p.  121.  IncomprthemibiUtj/  means 
^Bictediacj  of  issno  from  the  aoul,  ioderiv&tive  ideality. 
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'^  The  primary  beliefs  in  consciouBness  "  come  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, under  which  head  we  are  led  to  ask,  "  What  is  in  fact  the 
established  general  belief  of  mankind  upon  each  of  the  subjects  in 

guestioD  P"  and  "  what  contribution  towards  such  a  belief  has  or  can 
aye  been  made  by  the  senses  or  the  internal  sense/"  which  inyolves 
the  task  "  of  collating  these  beliefs  one  with  another/'  to  discover 
whether  "  our  primary  beliefs,  considered  as  a  body,  are  self-con- 
sistent/' 

This  necessitates  that  we  should  inquire  of  "  belief  "  what  it  is. 
In  this  section  Mr.  Lowndes  denies,  faultily,  we  think,  any  essential 
distinction  between  belief  and  knowledge ;  but  defines  the  one  as  a 
development,  t.  e.  a  higher  degree  of  the  other.  He  next  discusses 
'*  The  doctrine  of  natural  realism,"  which  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  "  Substance,"  and  on  "  Space  and  time."  To  this  there  succeeds 
an  able  chapter  on  ''  The  conjunction  of  intuitions,"  involving  a 
consideration  of  words  and  categories.  Of  his  chapter  an  "  Causa- 
tion," the  conclusion,  which  is  acutely  reached,  is,  tnat  *'  the  search 
for  causes  is  the  search  for  volition  underlying  non-volition,"  which 
of  course  disposes  of  the  theory  ''  that  cause  is  no  more  than  inva- 
riable sequence,"  as  is  shown  in  a  criticism  of  Mill's  "  Theory  of 
Causation."  Hamilton's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned '  is 
carefully  examined  and  criticised,  it  is  denied  that  **  the  infinite 
is  not  simply  incomprehensible,  but  incogitable/'  and  the  theory  is 
declared  to  be  inacceptible  by  the  reason. 

In  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Lowndes  considers  the  "  Primary  beliefs 
in  relation  to  theology."  This  part — which,  however,  contams  some 
of  the  chicest  passages  and  many  of  the  finest  thoughts  in  the  book 
— we  like  least.  It  is  not  well  contextured  with  the  rest,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  addendum,  and  seems  to  place  philosophy  in  the 
false  position  of  suing  in/ortna  pauperis  for  the  favour  of  theology. 
It  is  a  concession  to  "  use  and  wont "  which  we  grudge  them,— 

*'  Old  sisters  of  a  dsj  gone  by 

Grej  muses  lofiog  nothiDg  new; 
Why  should  they  they  miss  their  [dole  and]  dne 
Before  their  time  ?     They,  too,  will  die." 

A  true  philosophy,  we  grant,  cannot  but  be  consistent  with  a  true 
theology ;  for  whoso  loves  wisdom  will  love  above  all  things  else,  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  best,  highest,  holiest— God.  But  it 
seems  pandering  to  an  ill-habit  thus  to  show  with  marked  emphasis 
and  earnestness  of  effort,  that  any  proposed  philosophy  agrees  with 
any  established  theology.  The  proper  question  in  regard  to  any 
philosophy  is.  Is  it  reasoned  and  true?  Theology  may  be  the 
noblest  of  the  sciences,  but  why  should  she  be  the  tyrant  of  all 
thought,  and  hold  in  her  hampering  reins  the  honest  issues  and 
forth-going  of  the  human  mind  V 

We  have  no  heterodox  feeling  in  speaking  thus.  We  speak  so  in 
the  interests  alike  of  philosophy  and  theology.  If  man  is  to  be  de- 
veloped in  all  his  faculties,  m  his  entire  Mj^oi— theology  must 
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he  kopt  eonstaatly  engaged  in  reinTettigating,  not  only  its  self-eon- 
ngttaxcj,  bat  its  confiistency  with  the  nigh  parpotes  of  Deity  and 
the  houest  interests  of  hnmanity  ;  its  adant&tion  to  the  state  of  the 
hmnin  mind  it  is  to  inflnence,  and  its  narmony  with  the  entire 
Scripture  in  its  various  parts  interpreted  by  the  best  lights  available 
in  ereiy  age.  In  this  philosophy  can  assist  her.  Bat  the  riehtfal 
pkoe  of  philosophy  is  as  a  8i8ter,.not  a  servant.  The  philosophet  is 
to  loTe  wisdom,  and  in  his  love  must  seek  it.  He  cannot  accept  it  in 
dogmas,  he  must  attain  to  it  by  reasoning,  and  collate  it  into  doc- 
trine. In  the  long  run  dosma  and  doctrine  will  coincide,  axui 
philogophy  and  theology  shall  *'  dwell  together  in  unitj." 

Thia  contribution  to  philosophy  is  of  great  value  for  its  simplicity, 
thoroojg^ess,  care,  pertinence  of  argument,  and  clearness  of  thought, 
width  of  field,  precision  of  statement,  sight  of  and  insight  into  the 
problems  of  human  fiiith  and  reason: 

Theological  Controverstf  j  or  the  Function  of  Delate  in  Theology,  By 
John  Tulloch,  D.B,  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh  ana  Lon- 
don :  Wm»  Blackwood  and  Son. 

Principal  Tclloch  is  an  accomplished,  liberal,  and  popular 
diTine,  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  Ohuroh  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  most  fluent  ana  ready  debaters  in  t^e  €)«neral  Assembly 
(>f  that  section  of  the  eedesiastiical  world.  Such  personal  details  as 
are  generally  known  to  the  literary  and  feligious  men  of  the  ttno 
bave  already  been  put  befbre  our  readers  [British  ControvefsiaiMt, 
2^0Tember,  1861,  p.  361).  Ho  has  since  issued  a  work  on  "Be- 
ginning Life."  visited  Tubingen,  and  resided  in  Italy,  where  he  wrote, 
for  his  students;  a  rrfutation  of  the  Batfonalistic  theory  of  "  The 
Life  of  Christ ;"  popularised  by  Benan  in  a  series  of  letters  which 
bare  since  been  published.  He  is  Clcrric  of  Assembly,  and  editor  of 
the  Becord  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  took  a  most 
active  part  in  advocating  freedom  of  worship  in  the  Assembly  of 
May  last.  He  is  one  of  hj^r  Majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  in 
Seotland. 

The  pamphlet  now  under  notice  will,  perht^s,  be  found  to  contain 
jittle  thiat  is  positively  new  to  those  who  have  read  so  much  regarding 
f-ontroversy,  especislly  tlie  papers  "Concerning  Controversy,"  or 
*'  The  Logic  of  Debate,"  in  December,  1S61. 

It  is  thus  that  X>r.  Tulloch  defends  religious  controversy : — 

'*T1mm  qnettjotas,  one  and  all,  ip  the  sUte  in  "which  thej  h»Te  noohed  us,  an 
tht  pndnet  of  past  contn^fangr.  They  bars  eome  down  to  ua  in  a  form,  and  with 
a  meinioj^  eomnnoioated  by  the  conflict  of  great  minds  who  saw  different  sides  of 
tiQth  io  them,  mad  who  reepeotSvely  nti^ed  and  defended  with  eagerness  their  own 
views.  They  are  direeted  by  the  straggles  of  centnriea ;  and  the  intelligent  student 
iDtrks  everywhere,  as  he  traces  their  coarse,  the  impress  of  strong  and  Tehement 
eoateatian,  espedally  when  it  reaches  here  and  there  some  crisis  of  development, 
sod  issues  in  a  deBoite  resalt  of  doctrine  which  has  remained  a  possession  of  the 
ChritUao  chnreh,"  p.  7. 
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"  Debate,"  )m  aayi,  tgaio,  **  forrw  to  give  dearmem  wad  prwidom  to  our  theolo* 
gieal  coocoptioDa.  It  is  an  interrogatiTo;  ezpoeitorj,  detSnitiTa  pranst,  highly 
■errioaablo  in  theology,  as  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge.  Theoiogioal,  no 
iees  that  philosophical  doctrines  are  only  nnderstood  and  Talidly  held  by  as  in  so 
far  as  we  can  intelligently  explain  and  defend  them.  For  snoh  doctrtoes  in  their 
most  catholic  shapes  are  not  Christian  rerities  aa  they  spring  from  the  living 
word,  and  go  straight  to  the  common  heart,  and  may  be  felt  by  all;  bnt  they  are 
these  Terities  in  a  retuonedform,  as  conoeiTed  and  argned  ont  by  the  Christian 
intellect;  and  we  can  only  fnlly  understand  them  by  arguing  them  over  again,  as 
it  were,  in  onr  own  rational  oooscionsness,  and  apprehending  them,  on  all  sides,  and 
not  merely  on  the  anthoritatiTe  side  which  has  descended  to  ns,"  p.  8. 

He  warns  wisely,  however,  as  well  as  exhorts  brarelj : — 

"  Controversj,  therefore,  while  it  has  its  vses,  has  also  its  dangers  and  snares.  • 
...  It  will  preserve  its  naefnlness  to  the  stndent,  if  accepted  as  a  gymnastic  for 
the  intellect,  a  test  for  the  temper,  a  discipline  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental 
natnre.  It  will  do  him  harm  rather  than  good,  if  he  does  not  carefully  watch  against 
the  excesses  to  which  it  often  leads,  and  if  he  makes  it  rather  an  instrument  for 
strengthening  his  piejudioes,  than  of  opening  his  mind  and  enlarging  his  sjmpathies 
and  perceptions  of  truth.  Divorced  from  moral  inflnences,  from  a  sense  of  faimesa, 
'  gentleness,  goodneu,'  truth,  from  a  candid  intellect  and  a  generons  heart — con- 
troverqr  becomes  mere  baseness.*' 

The  pamphlet  has  already  excited  great  attention  for  its  freedom, 
ont-spoicen  vigour,  and  personalpower.  We  are  glad  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  proof  that  the  "  Eonction  of  Controversy  "  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  that  there  U,  even  in  a  theological  sense,  a  place, 
a  power,  and  a  duty  open  for  the  British  Controversialist, 

A  New  Course  of  Practical  Grammar ;  or,  a  Plain  Straight  Road 
to  Good  £nfflish.    By  JoHir  Yicksss.    London :  F.  Pitman. 

In  this  book  the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  Blakesley, 
Towcester,  has  made  *'  an  attempt  to  teach  simply  and  thoroughly 
English  spelling,  inflection,  and  composition  in  one  volume,"  and 
has  combined  tms  with  a  "  new  system  of  exercises  adapted  both  for 
schools  and  for  self-instruction.'*  The  attempt  is  laudable,  the  suc- 
cess considerable,  the  originality  unquestionable,  and  the  advantage 
likely  to  result  firom  the  thorough  study  of  the  book  to  self-educa- 
tors invaluable.  It  is  an  effort  worthy. of  encouragement  and 
reward. 

Old  Jonathan.    London :  W.  H.  Collingridge. 
The  British  Workman.    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 

These  two  productions  of  a  religious,  social,  and  economical  ten- 
dency, deserve  our  entire  approval  in  get  up,  illustration,  aim,  and 
contents.    We  wish  them  the  best  success-— usefulness. 
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Qoxmosrs  bbqcirivo  ABswEiia. 

572.  At  there  an  few  things  of 
own  importAaoe  to  the  Belf-edncating 
atwient  tb«ii  a  jndieioiis  aeleption  of, 
bookf,  will  yoOf  or  some  of  your  able 
eootribotocB,  kindly  famifth  a  liat  of 
tlioee  moat  auitable  for  a  aystematic 
coarse  of  raiding,  aocordbg  to  the 
BKthod,  and  for  the  end  indicated  in 
Mr.  Neil'a  little  work,  "  Caltore,  and 
Stlf-Caltnre,"  naming  them  in  the 
order  in  whidi  they  shoold  be  read?— • 
G.H. 

573.  Two  works  included  in  ^  The 
Eaejdop«dia  MetropoUtana,"  viz., 
UoiTenal  History  and  Uoiversi^  Gram^ 
Bttf,  hare  come  into  my  hand.  Both 
^pear  to  me  to  be  excellent;  bat  I 
can  learn  nothing  abont  their  anthor 
(Sir  John  Stoddart).  Can  yon  enlighten 
B>y  ignorance  by  a  few  particulars? — 

JCTKVn. 

574.  What  is  the  precise  object  of 
poHtical  economy?— T.  D.  V. 

575.  Who  were  the  chief  writers  in 
a  periodical  called  TTte  Philological 
Museum,  issued  at  Cambridge,  1832-8? 
—A  Fbeshxak. 

576.  Which  is  the  best  manna]  of 
ckssical  antiquities? — A  Fbbshxak. 

577.  Haa  the  history  of  newspapers 
irer  been  written?-— J.  Alleit. 

578.  Wm.  Chambers,  Esq.,  has  been 
dccted  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 
What  is  meant  by  this  dignity,  and  what 
bss  the  receirer  of  it  done?  Is  he 
(me  of  the  members  of  the  great  pub- 
lithtng  firm? — ^TOM  English. 

579.  Where  can  one  get  a  good, 
rtliable  account  of  the  Cmsadea?— 

HiSTOBlCVB. 

580.  Goethe's  ^  Faust'*  is  a  famous 
poem  often  spoken  about.  What  is  its 
plot,  its  characters,  and  its  design? 
Has  it  been  translated? — Nemo. 


581.  What  is  Motley  the  historian? 

— AB0ADB8. 

582.  Is  Sydney  Dobell  yet  alive?— 
JobhD. 

583.  What  cydopsBdia  of  Bible  Lite- 
rature can  be  thoroughly  recommended? 
— IXQtnBBB. 

584.  The  *<  Vicar  of  Bny "  is  an 
historical  personage.  Will  some  gentle- 
man fiivour  with  an  account  of  when  he 
lived,  where  he  was  located,  and  what 
his  name  was,  and  for  what  he  ia 
noted? — S.  S. 

585.  In  his  "Village  Dialogues,*' 
Rowland  Hill  alludes  to  clergymen 
turning  soldiers,  and  to  their  being 
advised  by  the  bishops  not  to  do  si). 
What  circumstances  are  here  referred 
to,  and  when  did  they  take  place? — 
&  S. 


Ajtswbbs  to  Qctbstionb. 

539.  We  know  of  no  **  History  of  Ac- 
cidents;  '*  J^ames  Allen  therefore  deserves 
credit  for  that  rare  circumstance — the 
suggestion  of  a  good  literary  idea. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  moet 
interesting  and  valoable  work  might  be 
written  by  an  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful author  on  "Accidents  and  their 
Causes."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  literary  craftsman,  looking  out  for 
a  feasible  subject  may  note  James  Allen's 
query  as  one  affording  him  the  chance  of 
doing  a  good  thing  for  himself  and  the 
public.  Mr.  John  Timbs  might  perhaps 
be  found  to  possess  collections  likely  to 
help  in  the  composition  of  such  a  work. 
— Pbteb  L . 

548.  Perhaps  you  would  not  object 
to  my  expressing  my  agreement  in 
the  commendation  already  given  of 
"  Richardson's  Dictionary,"  and  at  the 
Bsme  time  allow  me  to  make  a  note 
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regarding  tbe  man  and  the  book.    Br. 
Charles   RicbardsoD,  LL.D.,    died    at 
Feltham  on  the  6th  Nov.,  at  the  age 
of  ninety.    He  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  laborious  of  our  numerous 
lexicographers,  and  has,  indeed,  {)roduced 
the  only  English  dictionary  which  is 
capable    of  thoroughly    riTalling    the 
elaborate  but  incomplete  and  perverse 
work  of  Samuel  Johnson,  the  father  of 
English    lexicographers  —  Richardson 
being  to  the  nineteenth  century  what 
the  Lichfield  scholar  was  to  the  eigh- 
teenth.   A  slight  notice  of  the  work  of 
this  literary  nonagenarian's  life  may 
not   be  uninteresting    to  tho&e  of   a 
younger  era  ard  an  age  of  competing 
dictionaries.     He  was  born  at  Hoxton, 
in  Middlesex,  July,  1775,  and  nceived 
his  early  edocation  at  Hatfield,  in  York- 
shire.    It  was  intended  that  he  should 
study  law,  but  an  irresistible  desire  for 
the  culture  of  scholarly  habits  drew 
him  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  and 
to  literary  pursuits.    (One  of  his  pupils, 
whose  future  in  life  he  probably  de- 
termined, was  J.  M.  Kemble,  son  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  actor,  who  gained 
a  fame  in  English  philology  scarcely 
less  notable  than  that  of  his  father^s 
in  English  tragedy).     In  1815  he  pub- 
lished  a  critical  examination   of  the 
etymologies,  the  plan  and  the  vocabulary 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  from  its  trenchancy  and 
multifarious  information.      'Hie  work 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  "  Enoyclopasdia  Metro- 
politana,**  Charles  Richardson  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  the  philological  department,  which 
was  to  consist  of  **  A  Philosophical  and 
Etymological  Lexicon  of  the  English 
Language;  the  citations,  selected  and 
arranged  chronologically,  yet  including 
all  the  purposes  of  a  common  dictionary." 
This  unique  plan  was  steadily  adhered 
to  at  the  expense  of  an  amount  of 
labour  of  which  no  idea  cap  be  formed 
by  any  one  who  has  not  attempted  to 
collect  "  modern  instances  **  from  the 
indexless  chaos  of  English  literature. 
It  had  not  only  the  advantages  of  em- 


bodying in  a  philosophical  lexicon  a 
history  of  our  language,  but  it  imparted 
an  interest  and  value  to  the  dictionary 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  a  mass  of  careful  compiUtion,  not 
unsuccessfully  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
students,  men  of  letters,  and  general 
readers.      During  the  currency  of  its 
serial  issue  in  the  *'  Encyclopasdia"  its 
utility  and  merit  were  discerned  and 
admitted,  and  a  pretty  general  appro- 
bation was  bestowed  upon  the  work  of 
the  patient  labourer  who  honestly  and 
contentedly  strove  to  fulfil  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  "  a  lexicographer,*'  iti 
being  "  a  harmless  drudge  that  busies 
himself  In  tracing  the  origin  and  de- 
tailing-the  signification  of  words."  After 
a  twenty  years'  progress  in  its  serial 
publication  had  been  made,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  tbe  eminent 
publisher,  Wm.  Pickering,  to  reproduce 
the  work  aS  a  whole.     It  was  at  first 
published  in  divisions,  commencing  ia 
1835,  and  the  entire  work  was  com- 
pleted in  two  volumes,  each  containing 
nearly  2,300  pages  of  three  columns. 
Upwards  of  £6,000  was  expended  on 
its  production,  and  the  work  was  sold 
at  five  guineas.     It  contained  a  revised 
issue  of  the  lexicon  in  the  **  Encycl«>- 
psBdia,"  with  a  chronological  series  of 
quotations  from  the  times  of  Wicliffe 
and  Chaucer  to  thdse  of  Burke  and 
Cowper.     The   Quarterly  Revieto  no- 
ticed it  as  ^  a  dictionary  such  as  perhaps 
no  other  language  could  ever  boast." 
In  1839  an  abridgment  of  this  work 
was  issued  by  the  same  publisher  in 
one  vol.  8vo.,  of  900  pages,  double 
columned,  at  a  guinea,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.*'     In  1826  Richardson  had 
reprinted  his  "  Illustrations  of  English 
Philology,"  the  work  by  which  he  had 
become  known.     He  is  the  author  of 
two  minor  essays,  one  on  **  Grammar, 
and    English  Grammarians,*'  and  the 
other  on  "  Fancy  and  Imagination,"  in 
controversion  of  the  opinions  held  by 
Dogald  Stewart  and  William  Words- 
worth.  In  1854  a  little  work,  "  On  tha 
Study  of  Languages,"  chiefly  eladdat- 
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kg  tlM  Tiflin  flwttohwj  ia  the  tmm 
cdebntsd  "DtTonooa  of  Pw]^,**  by 
Bqtm  Tooke,  to  m  pMsage  in  whioh  he 
cmhmm  himMlf  indebted  for  the  idea  of 
the  pba  of  his  dictioowf.  He  wee, 
bovmry  to  e  great  extent  e  dieciple  of 
tbe  Prcrident  de  Bnieees,  who  wrote  a 
entuy  ago  (1765),  **  On  the  Mecbani- 
ca]  FonnatJon  of  Speeeh.**  Bichardion 
VIS  alreqaeat  eontdbator  to  the  (7m^ 
mm't  ifagatm*,  aereral  dT  the  qnar- 
tiriiea,  and  he  took  much  intereet  in  all 
S^wtiona  rekting  to  language,  arcbao* 
li^,&e.  During  the  last  few  jean 
hi  bid  almost  cntirelj  departed  from 
pobUe  notice,  and  he  resided  latter^  in 
haraed  qniet  at  Tnlse  Hill,  Norwood. 
Hit  dictionary  passed  reoently,  we 
Wliere.  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bell 
Mid  Batdj,  as  the  sncceasors  to  Mr. 
Bobs.  It  was  re«issaed  in  1844 — 
1859,  and  the  abridgement  appealed 
is  different  editions  at  the  following 
dstoi:--1845,  1855,  and  1860.  We 
^diefe  it  is  intended  to  reprodnce  this 
lerk,  as  well  as  some  of  the  phlldogioal 
ud  pbiloeophioal  essays  of  the  dis- 
tiogotthed  lesieogimpher  whom  we  have 
jstt  lost.  Scottish  readers  may  be 
iDtensted  to  hnow  that  Dr.  Bichardson 
nUiaed  to  the  last  the  antsgouism  to 
tbe  speeolations  on  laognage  given  ex- 
pnuHun  to  in  Edinburgh  UntTersity, 
vhieh  be  first  mooted  ia  the  edition  of 
lus  •*  UlaBtrations  of  £nglUh  Philology  ** 
is  1826.  The  compiler  of  a  work  so 
giaod  ia  deeign,  so  elaborate  in  execn- 
tiaB,sad  so  iliostratlTe  of  the  wealth 
rf  woris  of  whioh  oor  laognsge  consists, 
ti^t  scareely  to  be  lowered  into  the 
dint  withont  some  record  of  the  laboars 
^  wbich  he  won  an  hononrable  distinc- 
tMB,  and,  we  believe,  a  hnmble  though 
Wdly  earned  competency.— S.  N. 

556.  The  literatore  of  Italy  is  mnch 
Bore  powerful  than  that  of  Spain,  and 
■embers  among  its  writers  eome  of  the 
paadestthinkcfsof  the  world.  Italian 
tbeoght,  too,  has  been  always  boldor  and 
intr  than  Spain.  Spanish,  however,  is 
raicb  mote  sasily  learaed  than  Italian; 
iltboogh  few  opportunities  for  its  acqni- 
atkn  an  to  be  fbud  in  any  but  large 


towns.  Such  an  acquaintance  as  would 
enable  a  student  to  read  with  pleasure 
might  be  acquired  in  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so,  at  an  hour  a  day.  The  mere 
power  of  reading — without  the  power  of 
conversation — may  be  very  readUy 
gained  if  constant  practice  is  given  to 
it.  Beading  requires  only  an  intellec- 
tual assent  to  the  sjntax  of  a  laoguage, 
conversation  demands  a  vital  activity  of 
thought  into  which  the  syntax  has  beea 
caught  and  brooght — ^B.  M.  A. 

566.  John  Locke,  b.  29th  August, 
1632,  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  d  in 
London,  28tb  October,  1704,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  which  forms  an  epoch 
in  British  philosophy,  "An  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding."  Its  great 
object  is  to  find  the  length  of  man's 
tether  in  thought.  For  this  purpose  he 
becomes  the  surveyor  of  mind.  He 
thinks  Descarte's  doctriaes  of  innate 
•<2eas~as  he  mistakenly  conceived  it, — 
erroneous,  and  rapndiated  it.  He  took 
experience  as  his  sole  interpreter  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness  and  found  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  to  be  the  only  true 
sources  of  ideas,and  he  traces  all  oar  chief 
conceptions  to  these  sources.  His  second 
book  '*  Of  Ideas"  discusses  the  notions 
of  time,  space,  infinity,  power,  substance, 
good  and  evil,  as  emanations  from  these 
sources.  Book  third  considers  language 
as  ths  instrument  of  truth,  and  the 
fourth  book  treats  of  the  limits  of 
humsn  knowledge.  It  is  a  great,  thoogh 
in  muob  of  its  contents  a  mistakoi, 
work.  Its  perusal  is  indispensable  to 
any  thinker;  and  Lord  King's  life  of 
the  author  is  a  good  commentary  on  has 
works.  Cousin's  critique  upon  his 
philosophy  is  highly  thought  of.  Ten- 
nemann,  Schultze,  Damiron,  &c.,  have 
written  treatises  on  his  system.  Hart- 
ley, James  Mill,  and  J.  S.  Mill  pro* 
long  his  school,  which  is  not  fairly  su&> 
ceeded  by  Condilkc,  Destutt  Tracy, 
Broussais,  and  others  in  France  as  is 
commonly  said.  Morell,  Maurice,  and 
Lewes,  supply  critiques  more  easily 
attainable  than  thoee  above  mentioned. 
I  do  not  know  "  The  Intelleotualism  of 
Locks."— B.  M.  A. 
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568  Th«  waj  to  become  a  grod 
preacher  U  to  become  a  f^ood  man.  A 
jrood  man,  whetbrr  he  baa  facilitj  of 
expression  or  otherwise,  most  be  a  jrood 
preacher.  In  addition  to  preaching 
with  the  life — ^the  best  of  all  prfach- 
ine— is  the  preaching  with  words;  these 
of  necessity  will  be  fluent,  or  other- 
wise, according  to  natural  or  acquired 
power.  If  a  man  has  read  mncb|  con- 
Tersed  much,  and  thought  more,  pro- 
Tiding  he  ban  brain  and  expression,  he 
most  be  a  good  preacher.  Then,  ezer- 
ciiie  of  the  faculty,  yrithout  which  the 
most  gifted  will  fail,  most  be  sought. 
It  is.  in  this  direction  that  the  Wes- 
leyaos  dcTelop  so  many  excellent 
preachers, — they  giTe  their  young  men 
opportunity  to  preach,  tbe  opportunity 
begets  the  power.  The  best  preachfrs 
are  the  men  with  the  largest  experience: 
they  have  looked  out  upon  the  world, 
they  know  its  needs  and  failings,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  solicit  and 
adnM.  Tbe  Bible, — the  text-book  of 
ail  preaohipg,  should  be  known  almost 
by  heart:  every  aid  aAd.help  in  the 
form  of  commentary  and  illustmtTbn 
should  be  sought  But,  and  this  is 
absolutely  a  necessity,  a  large  and  fMmi- 
liar  scquaintance  wjrh  tbe  thoughts  of 
sterling  thinkers,  must  H  obtained. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  powerful 
preaching  of  Punsheon  amongst  the 
iVesieyans;  Caughey  amongst  tbe  |Ip- 
viralists;  Spurgeou  smongst  tlie  Bap- 
tists; Btnney  amongst  tbe  Tndepend- 
dents:  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  amongst 
Churchmen;  Dr.  Normsn  Macleod  in 
the  Scotch  Chufch;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  In 
the  Free  Church.  If  "  Inquirer'*  in 
about  to  enter  the  minTstry  as  a  pro- 
fession he.  of  course,  win  enter  tlie  of 
tbe  trsming  collegea,  where  all  needfal 
instruction  will  be  given  hifn;  if,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  pni|K>Ae  doltg  So,  but 
like  Paul,  labour  with  his  hands  in 
order  to  minister  to  hfk  necessities,  and 
preach  as  he  has  npportuAity,  let  him 
inqntre  again,  stating  mofi  directly  his 
position  Mnd  purpose,  and  a  more  special 
answer  shall  be  given  him. — J.  J. 

569.  If  your  querist  only  wants  a 


**  Geography  aftha  British  Empire;  its 
Colonies  and  Dependendea,"  ho  will 
find  it  in  an  accurate  and  well-dirested 
hand-book  with  this  title,  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Bray,  which  ia  at  once 
oonctse,  precise,  trustworthy,  and  full, 
popular,  clear,  and  pleasantly  writt>*n. 
It  is  Issued  by  Meesn.  Longman  and 
Co.,  price  7s.  6d.  It  contains  an  index 
and  coloured  map*. — L.I.  G.  H.T. 

570.  Geo.  Henry  Lewes  was  bom  in 
London.  18th  April.  1817.  He  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  in  Jersey.  He  wsa 
next  placed  under  tbe  care  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  at  Gfeenwich.  After  completing 
his  school-training  he  entered  the  o£Bee 
of  a  Knssia'n  merchant  as  clerk,  but 
shortly  afterwards  tired  of  a  commer- 
cial life  and  became  a  student  of  medi- 
cine. But  the  sights  of  the  dissecting 
room  affiieted^  him.  and  he  abandoned 
that  Itndy  too.  He  was  not  destined 
to  walk  the  boApitals,  and  mitigate  the 
sorrows  of  sick-beds  by  '*Tile  drugs." 
On  attaining  bSs  majority,  he  deter- 
mined ^n  choosing  literature  as  his  pro- 
fession. He  went  to  Germany,  and 
studied  diligently  for  two  years — ^life, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  On  his  re- 
turn fo  London  he  began  a  series  of 
indefatigable  laboiki^  as  an  expositor  of 
foreign  literature. — being  po8ses«ed  of  h 
thorough  knowledire  of  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German.  In  this  field  he 
had  few  rivals  if  he  had  an  equal.  In 
maby  cases  he  knew  not  only  the  bonkn 
hot  the  tn»n.  His  papers  are  more 
multtfarious  and  more  widely  scattered 
thHO  those  of  any  other  living  writer, 
snd  embrace  a  more  extended  range 
than  any  authotr  of  the  present  day. 
What  Livy  said  of  tbe  elder  Cato  might 
almost  be  repeated  of  Lewes,  *'  Huic 
versatile  ingeniiim  sic  pariter  ad  omnin 
fuit.  ut  natum  ad  id  nnum  dieerea  qm-d 
cunque  ageret.'*  **This  man  a  genina 
was  so  versatile,  so  equally  fitted  to 
each  pursuit,  that  whatever  he  did  you 
would  assert  that  be  was  bom  to  do 
that  very  thing/'  Papers  from  his  pen 
have  appeared  indiflerently  in  serialb  mt 
widelr  separated  in  opinion  as  Tke 
Edinburgh   RtHfuw    and    Blaehnoti, 
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7%€  Waimmtter^  aad  Th*  Briikh 
(^wrfirfy,  the  Clauioal  Mv§eum,  aod 
tin  JfimMy  Ckromde,  TU  BriUth 
md  Fvni§m  Renew,  and  Fraeer,  &o. 
U  would  Maroely  be  poanble,  it  m  m- 
Mrted,  to  maotion  a  sabjeot  oo  which 
ha  has  nol  written.  He  became  early 
cQOBeeted  with  Mr.  Charlea  Kniebt  aa 
a  euktribntor  of  articlea  on  Eoglittli 
Itteratnre,  philoaophj.&c.,  to  the  Peimy 
Cfdopmdia.t^nd  to  TheShUlmff  Weekly 
Vobmee  of  that  noble  and  notable  pnl^ 
iiaher;  be  fofmahed  a  rolnme  on  "  The 
Spaobh  Drama,— a  eriticism  and  epi- 
teoe  of  the  works  of  Lope  de  Ve^a  and 
Caldenn,  composed  in  a.^velj  and 
eleiraat  style,  with  tpinilatioos;  aqd 
**  Tlie  Biographical  History  of  Anctent 
end  Modem  Philosophy,**  in  four  vols., 
-*stnce  rspoblished  in  a  much  extended  ' 
and  improved  form  in  a  lit^aiy  ^ti^n  in 
oot  Urge  royal octavoTol ame.  Tl^is  yrotk 
is  distinguished  above  all  for  cltameas 
of  thtakiag.  The  faculty  ^  epito- 
oiziag  has  scarcely  ever  been  eXjBrcised 
ia  the  pcodnction.  of  snch  gfapbiic, 
viTBciooa,  and  Incid  expositions;  nor  has 
criticism  often  supplied  sneh  coocbe 
sad  tRnehant  rsmtirks  as  those  in  which 
hs  deals  oat  his  adeerearh.  The  work 
sparkles  with  epigrams^ — short,  pi^by, 
FrtBch-like  kentenoes  abound  in  it,  aod 
the  entire  book  possesses  a  fascination, 
ts  0!i,  far  more  irresistibly  than  tbe 
most  sensational  of  modem  noveb'. 
ThcM  two  works,  as  well  ss  the  novel 
'^fisntborpe," — a  three- voluro^  lalie  of 
literary  life  cat  down  into  one  voli^me, 
sad  therefore  a  Uctle  oofe  of  symmetry 
bat  very  readable,, belong  to  1§47.  In 
184S  he  ad  ventured  again  to  solicit  t|ie 
drcalatiog  librHfy  by  his  .  *'  Bg^, 
BIsoche,  and  Violet,'* — a  story  of  three 
Nktrra  respectiTely  i:ay,  gentle,  and  self, 
willed,  and  the  adveotures  whiph  befrl 
them  in  their  kive  careers.  In  1849 
be  issued  a  **  Life  of  Robespierre  **  which 
is  ''a  marshalling  together  of  widely 
scattered  details,  ao  selected  as  to  pre- 
•est  a  view  of  the  separate  phases  in 
the  career  of  a  remarkable  man,  and 
thns  famishing  the  data  upon  which  a 
judgment  of  him  may  be  formed."    In 


1650  hia  tragedy  of  «  The  Koble  Heart" 
waa  bnmght  on  the  boards  of  the  Olym- 
pic, with  6.  y.  Brooke  as  the  hero,  and 
wsa  received  with  considerable  £svoar. 
The  author,  who  had  adventured  on  the 
stage  in  behalf  of  some  oharitable  ob- 
jects, thought  at  one  time  of  turning 
himself  to  that  profossion,  and  imper- 
sonated his  own  hero,  Doh  Gomee  de  la 
Vega  with  much  the  same  success  aa 
Dooglaa  Jerrold  did.    Under  the  o(^. 
nomen  of  Slinky  Lawrence,  Esq.,  he 
has  given  /Mveral  lighter  piecea  to  the 
stage,  amon^  others  the  favourite  faroe 
of  "  The  dame  of  Speculation,"  the  main 
plot, of  which  is  borrowed  from  Baliae* 
In  1849  G.  H.  Lewes  passed  from  col- 
laborating in  tbe  columna  of  the  Morfh> 
inff  ChromcJe  to  being  editor  of  the 
£^cfer,— >-a '^^per  intedded  to  be  the 
representative  of  advanced  liberal  iiitd- 
lect.    While  engaged  on  this  under- 
taking he  prepared  his  *'  Life  and  Works 
of  Goethe,**  which  appeared  in  1855,  and 
was  republished  in  1863,  aa  well  aa  an 
exposition  of  *'Comte'a  Philoeophy  of 
the  Sciences,"  published  in  1853,  psrtly 
reprinted  from   tbe  Leader^    and    an 
editipn  of  Spinoza,  which  was  intended 
to  appear  in  the  stimmer  of  1856,  but 
which,  from  some  difference  with  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Bohta,  was,  as  a  letter  of 
the  author's  informs  us,  kept  out  of  the 
market.   I  n'l  858  his  *<Sea^side  Studies'* 
re-issued  from  Blachwood,  appeared ;  in 
18^9-60  his  **  Physiology  of  Common 
Life";  in  1860-1,  his  revised  edition  of 
Prof.  Johnstoi^'s  '^  Chemistry  of  Com- 
mon Life?;— all  subjects  showing  his 
return  to  tl-e  physiological  studies  he 
had  deserted  In  his  youth.     To  pursue 
these  he  relinqaished  bis  editorial  chair 
in  1854,  and  the  paper  not  long  after* 
wards  fell   from   its   high    place    and 
dwindled  into  inefficiency.  Hia  *' Studies 
in  Animal  Life"  are  the  fruit  of  some  of 
these    researches.      He    has    recently 
planned  a  History  of  Science,  of  which 
he  gave  the  poblio  a  specimen  in  1864 
in  his  work  *'  On  Aristotle.**     In  May, 
1865,   The   Fortnigktfy    Review    was 
commenced  under  his  editorship,  and  in 
his  papers  on  the  '*  Principles  of  Sue. 
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m  Liteniure  *  he  is  girmg  the 
teaehingt  of  «  practised  thinker  aod 
critic  ScMuneelj  any  of  the  Essajists  in 
our  greater  serials  oonld  famish  so 
splendid  a  eollectioD  of  sketohes,  pic- 
tures, and  critioisms  as  G.  H.  Lewes,  if 
he  woald  publish  a  eolleotioo  of  his  con- 
tribntioDs.  Perhaps  this  maf  he  verb, 
sap.  sot  6.  N. 

$71.  I  do  not  know  myself  of  any 
book  of  the  sort  inqnired  after.  1  mny, 
however,  Teotiire  to  cite  the  following 
passages  from  Homer's  '* Iliad"  as 
beaatifts: — Helen  on  Troy's  Walls,  iii., 
146-175,  and  298-244;  Diomede 
wonnding  Venue,  ▼.,  d80-854;  Helen's 
address  to  Heotor,  vL,  344-359 ;  Hedtor 
and  Andromache,  W.  5a7-596 ;  ^he 
Trojan's  Oamp,  Tiii.,  543-565;  The 
Chamcter  of  Ajax,  xi.,  544-574;  A  Pre> 
sentiment,  xIL,  195-209 ;  Heetoi's  Ex- 
ploit, xii.,  445*47 1 ;  Jnno*8  Toilette,  zir. , 
166-228}  Death  of  Patroclns,  xti.,  733- 
828 ;  The  Steeds  of  Aehillee,  xvii.,  426- 
458;  TheGriefofAchille8,xTili.,l-d6; 
The  Shield  of  Achilles,  xTiii.,  478-608; 
Becondliation  of  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non, xix*,  56-73;  Address  of  Priam  and 
H«caba  to  Hector,  xxii.,  56-97 ;  Death  of 
Hector,  xxii.  330-867 ;  TbeOhost  of  Pa- 
trochw,  xxiit.,  69-92;  Priam  at  the  feet 
of  Achilles,  xsiv.,  474-516.  Of  ponrse 
sudTmattera  depend  greatly  npon  taste. 
The  portions  iodioateid  are  those  which 
dwell  roost  on  oor  own  memory  as  the 
best  parts  of  the  poem  of  *'  The  BU&d 
Old  Bard  of  Scio's  Rocky  hie.''  Some 
one  else  may  snggeat  others  as  being  pre- 
ferahle,  bnt  if  A.  K  C.  H.  reads  these  he 


will  find  mnch  grati6oaitioB  in  the  oonne 
of  his  pemsal.  I  may  give — oalosa 
forestalled — notes  on  the  other  classic 
writers  named  at  another  tim^  For 
the  present  these  may  sniBoe. ' 

S.K. 
I  ehottld  think  that  no  hook  on  die 
Beauties  of  Homer  oonld  be  had  which 
can  vie  with  "  The  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  by 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge."  It  <wiitaiiw 
a  General  lotradootion  npon  Homer,  his 
age,  country,  personaKty,  and  geoias; 
a  lifie  of  Homer;  an  aecooni  of  the 
controversy  upon  the  anthocship  of  the 
*" Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey";  a  eriUoal 
estimate  not  only  of  these  poems  bnt  of 
the  minor  poems  attributed  to  the  same 
author.  Specimens,  justifying  the  criti- 
cism of  the  author,  are  quoted  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  to  theee  are  ssbjoiasd 
translations  by  the  best  authoritiea. 
Fium  these  a  great  many  of  the  beauties 
of  Homer  may  be  ooUected.  As  this  is 
a  work  by  a  man  of  profound  poetic 
instinct  and  of  undoubted  scholsrship, 
it  is  in  all  points  trustworthy.  Another 
work  which  might  be  recommended  to  A. 
B.  C.  H.  is  the  *'  Esssys  on  Homer,"  by 
Christopher  North  (Professor  Wihon). 
These  are  singuHu'ly  effective  in  reusing 
a  proper  feeling  of  appreciatioo  in  the 
reader.  A  paper  by  De  Qnincey,  en- 
titled "  Homer  and  the  Homeridae,"  in 
vol.  V.  of  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  contains  several  specimens,  and 
merits  pemsat.  The  English  language 
can  boast  of  nearly  twenty  translations 
of  the  Homeric  Epics.  B.  Jf .  A. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


ToMV  Mm's  Mutmd  Jm- 

Sooi^. — Tbfl'  membMs  of 
thia  socMty  and  their  foeiids  held  their 
MTCBth  hielf-yewly  social  to»  pu^t 
in  the  north  room  of  tho  Ueeh»oioe*  In- 
■tit«le«Jano«-«i-Tyiw.  Mr^P.&mth, 
Tk»-prteideiit,  in  the  obeir,  eapported 
bjtheBeT.  J.C.  Weir,  Ber,D.He»tb, 
Mr.  G.  Bladen,  Mr.  John  Melntyre,  Mr. 
W.  Cleiiod»  Mr.  Bnohanaa,  and  Mr. 
Bcrhelj.  Full  justice  hanog  been  done 
to  ao  eaceUoot  tea.  provided  by  the 
lady  friflode  of  the  eooiety,  the  tables 
i>ere  cleared.  The  ehairman  read  a 
latter  fram  tbe  prerident  (Mr.  Jamee 
Saailenioo),  who  wae  unable  to  attend 
ia  eoofleqwnee  of  iU  health.  Tbe  aeoro- 
tafy  (Mr.  J.  JohttBtone)  read  the  report, 
whieh  ehoaied  thataoaie  improTemeots 
had  been  made  in  tbe  society.  On  the 
roll  there  are  thirty«-nine  names,  being 
an  iooreaae  of  serenteen.  During  the 
aeaaaoQ  debalea  on  the  follovriog  anbjeota 
have  taken  place,  Tia.: — "Is  the  Civil 
War  in  Ajaarica  likely  to  be  productive 
of  Good  or  Evil  ?"  "Does  the  Stage 
Btneit  or  Demoraliao  ?  "  '*  Is  there  as 
araeh  Scope  for  Genios  nom  as  there  was 
a  contory  ago  ?  **  "  Whether  dees  Milton 
or  Bnsyan  display  the  Greater  Power 
of  Imagination  ?**  *'  Are  we  prepared  for 
a  £6  Franchise  T  and  "  Ooght  Capital 
Pnnuhment  to  be  Abolished  ?"  Two 
OMajs  were  read,  one  on  "  Home  Life, 
its  Daties  and  Pleasures,"  and  one  on 
**  Political  Economy."  There  were  also 
nxteen  readings  from  different  authors, 
and  two  uightH  of  esolempore  speaking. 
1b  eonneotion  with  the  society  there  is 
a  Biaonseript  magaaine  called  Stray 
Leatu,  two  selectbos  from  which  were 
read  by  tbe  editor  (Mr.  Joseph  John- 
fttoDc).  Three  lectures  were  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  by  Mr. 


Henty  ^Haoent  (of  Loodon),  via.: — 1st, 
on  '*  Life's  Jlluaiooa  and  Bcalitiea,"  Mr. 
Charles  Bladen  in  the  chair  ;  Sad,  on 
'*  Oliver  CromwaU,"  Mr.  F.  O.  Maishall 
in  the  chair;  and  Srd,  on  '^TheBiae 
and  Overthiofw  «f  the  Bebellion  of 
tbe  Americas  Slaveowneia,"  Mr*  John 
Malatyre  in  the  chair.  These  leetufes 
were  vary  succeaeful.  The  treaanier 
(Mr.  William  H.  Noble)  rmd  the  finan- 
cial  atatement,  which  showed  that  a 
balanee  of  £14  Us.  5d,  wsa  in  hand. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bav. 
D.  Heath,  Mr.  Gharlea  Bladen,  Mr. 
John  Mclntyre,  and  Mr.  William  Ole- 
land.  Papera  were  read  by  Mr.  Joacph 
Johnstone  on  *<  Habits,"  Mr.  William 
Mace  on  '*  Scenes  in  Spain,"  Mr.  Jamea 
Aitkia  on  "  fiecreation,"  and  by  Mr. 
Peter  Smith  on  "Castles  in  the  Air." 
Several  recitations  vrace  given.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  items,  the  programme 
waa  agreeably  inteFspersed  with  aoags 
(Miss  Forrester  presiding  at  the  piano- 
forte). Various  votes  of  thanka  were 
given,  and  having  suog  "  God  save  the 
Qoeen,'*  the  meeting  was  closed. 


Subjects  SmrABLE  roB  Dbbatb. 

Is  the  Administration  of  British  Cha- 
rities BeneiicialJy  Conducted? 

Did  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  offer 
Human  Sacrifices  during  PuUic 
Beligious  Ceremonials? 

Shoald  Poor  Rates  be  levied  Parochially 
or  Nationally? 

Does  Criticism  advantage  Literature? 

Is  Dante's  •*  Comedy  "  or  Milton's  "  Pa- 
radise liOet"  tbe  greater  Poem? 

Is  the  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes  trust- 
worthy? 

Is  Unbelief  Sinful? 
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Is  a  little  LeBning  a  DtiiKeroiit  Thing? 
Do  CmlizatioQ  and  Wealth  advance 

Bimalta&eoiuly? 
Should  Church  Fellowship  depend  on 

Conversion? 
Is  Fonrierism  inconsistent  with  Chris- 

tianitj? 
Is    Property    rightlj    distribated    in 

Britain? 
Are  the  Patent  Laws  inexpedient? 
Is  Pablie  Opinion  a  anffieient  mie  of 

Right? 
Ooght   Secret   Serrice  Mooej  to  be 

Voted? 
Should  the  French  Protectorate  of  the 

Papacj  be  Abandoned? 
Was  Pope  or  Dryden  the  better  Poet? 
Are  Vagrancy  Laws  in  accordance  with 

Christianity? 
Is  Railway  Amalgamation  beneficial  to 

the  PnbUc? 
Is  Christian  inferior  to  Pagan  Art? 
Is  Oratory  Cnldrable? 
Is  the  Palpit  deteriorating? 
Is  a  Science  of  Metaphysics  possible? 
Ooght  there  to  be  a  Censorship  of  the 

Press? 
Is  Greek  or   Christian    Oratory  the 

Superior? 
Does  Political  Economy  farther  Civili- 
zation? 
Is  the  Morality  of  the  Gdepd  the  highest 

attainable  by  Man? 
Does  Infidelity  Ited  to  the  increase  of 

Crime? 
Are  Faith  and  Practice  inseparable? 
Is  the  Light  of  Reason  sufiicicnt  for 

Man? 
Does  Nature  reveal  Goq? 
Is  Conscience  trustworthy  as  a  ^toral 

Guide? 
Is  the  Church  of  Cliiist  independent  of 

Civil  Aid? 
Is  there  a  "  Mimstrv  of  Angels^? 
Is  Man's  Preeent  Life  a  State  of  Proba- 
tion? 
InSelMenia]  a  Duty? 
Is   Speculative  Innoiry  dangerous  in 

Rrlif^ioo? 
Is  the  Gospel  the  power  of  God? 
Does  the  Drama  elevate  or  debase? 
Is  Legal  Advocacy  morally  justifiable? 


Is  Fame  a  right  Object  of  Paranit? 

Can  Man  master  Motives  or  do  Motives 
maater  Man? 

Are  Shakspere's  Sonnets  Autobio- 
grsphieal? 

Is  Society  improving? 

Is  Apoiogetical  Theology  Scriptural? 

Is  Moral  Philosophy  possible  apart  from 
Christianity? 

Does  the  Theolofty  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment harmonise  with  that  of  the 
New? 

Are  Judaism  and  Christian!^  consistent 
with  each  other? 

Is  Seripture  the  only  Source  of  Beligions 
Doctrine? 

Does  Retribution  aooord  with  the 
Fatherhood  of  God? 

Do  the  Senses  afford '  evidenoe  of  a 
God? 

Can  God  be  joat,  yet  the  Jnatififlr  of 
the  Ungodly? 

Is  Theology  progressive? 

Does  Mediatorial  Redemption  acoord 
with  Divine  Justice? 

Is  Unitarianism  or  Trittitaiianism  the 
more  Scriptural, 

Did  the  Sakons  ezteilninate  the  Bri- 
tons? 

Was  the  Institution  of  Chivalry  advan- 
tageous? 

Has  the  Value  of  Magna  Cha^  been 
over-estimated? 

Did  the  permiMion  of  Mendicant  Oiden 
benefit  the  Papacy? 

Did  the  Jews  diiservs  Expulsion  from 
England  in  the  time  ot  Rdward  the 
Ft  rat? 

Were  the  Knl^htA  Templars  justly  snp- 

Srewed? 
Circomttahces  justify  the  Jscqtie- 
rie? 

>  

Is  the  Statute  of  Premunin  a  wise 
one? 

Ought  Lollsrdifem  to  have  been  tole- 
rated? 

Were  the  Yorkists  or  the  Lancastrians 
pos«essed  nf  tbe  jnster  claims? 

Is  Cardinal  Wolsey  worthy  of  honour? 

U  the  Poor  Law  wise  and  equitable? 

Is  the  Right  of  Kings  Divine? 

Is  England  degenerating? 
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(Bnx   €alhsiutt    Cxrursjc; 

OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES  IK  ENGLISH  LITERATUKE. 
Pqpb's  "Essay  on  Cbitioism."— Part  III. 

[Mbnl  dntiet  sUacb  to  ^veiy  proressloo  acd  poutioo.  In  tfais  part  the  conduct 
proper  to  be  obeerred  hj  critics  U  pointed  oat,  and  illnstrated  bj  sketches  of 
poets  and  critics  ;  the  sttthor  then  condades  the  poem  with  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  criticism.] 

ModettjT,  (food  breeding,  rineerifj,  and  independence,  ought  to  regulate  the 
critic's  Btiietnres. 

Leam,  then,  what  morals  (1)  critics  ought  to  tkow;  I 

For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  taak  to  know. 

Tis  not  enough  taste,  (!2)  judgment,  (3)  learning,  (4)  join: 

UsAHaros  of  Womm  zw  Ivalios,  as  Suogestioks  for  Pabaphbasino. 
Line  t.  Stndy;  prove  theooselveS  knowing  in. 

{])  **  There  sre  in  the  world  two  classes  of  ybjects — persons  and  things.  Antt 
thm  are  mutnall/  related  to  each  other.  There  are  relations  between  persons  and 
panoni^  and  between  things  and  things.  And  the  peculiar  distinction  of  fooral 
tetioai,  moral  chsncten,  wHfral  pi^nciples,  ntoral  habits,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ioteUeet  and  other  parts  of  msn*s  ^nature,  lies  in  this,  that  they  always  implj  h 
rdatioo  betweia  two  p^rsoqs,  not  between  twq  things."  —  SeweWt  "  Chrutian 

^liond  scienesis  founded  on  that  bitherto  unnamed  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
hsoaa  nature  (to  be  constantly  and  vigilantly  distinguished  from  intellectual  phi- 
losophy) whieh  coQtempIates  the  laws  pf  sensibilityi  of  emotion,  of  desire  and  aver- 
iioo,  of  pleasure  and  fam,  of  happiness  and  misery;  and  on  which  arise  the  august 
ud  ssered  Isndmarks,  and  that  stand  conspicuous  sloog  the  frontier  between  right 
and  wrong.** — Whex^B  edititm  of  Sir  Jatneg  MoQhntotU's  "  Dittertation  en  the 
Proffrttt  ofEihkal  Philotapf^r  p.  56. 

(2)  *'  Ta$te  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  discover  and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the 
pcturcsque,  and  the  sublime  in  literature,  art,  and  nature." — JL  A.  WUmofi 
^^Pktmarta^  ObftetSt  and  Jdwantaffet  of  Literature,^  p.  66. 

"  The  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under 
Um  nsme  of  teste,  do  not  l«sd  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful  contempla* 
tioa ;  which  eooatitutes  the  Obsential  distinction  between  them  and  the  moral  sen- 
tisMOts,  to  which,  in  some  points  of  visw,  they  msy  doubtless  be  likened."— ^«> 
Jme»  Maekintoti:M  "  Diuertotionr  p.  2S«. 

(S)  **  JfulgwiaU  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  through  which,  joining  different 
idws  together,  it  sffirms  or  denies  the  one  of  the  other." — **  Part  Rcyal  Logio,** 
Ptft  ILf  chap.  iii. 

Of  s  man  without  judgment  it  bss  been  said, — 

**  Ko  power  of  combining,  arranging,  discerning. 
Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into  learninj;.*' 

J.  R.  LoweWt  **  Fabk/or  Critici." 

(4)  **  If o  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  homing :  it  msy  sdminister  matter  to  work 
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In  all  yon  spoak  let  trath  and  candour  (5)  shine; 

That  not  alone  what  to  jonr  aeiMe  is  due  5 

All  may  aUoWy  bat  eeeib  your  (riendabip  too. 

Be  silent  always  when  yon  douH  your  sense  ;  (6) 
And  speak,  thongh  Mmre,  with  taeming  dtfidenee: 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know,* 

Who,  if  once  wrong,  mnst  needs  be  always  so;  10 

Bnt  yon  wUhpletuitre  owu  yonr  erran  pa«t>  (7) 


5.  Only ;  judgment;  Justly  deserved. 

6.  Acknowledge;  incline  to. 

7.  Feel  distrustful  oL 


8.  Certain  ;appaienthe8itatioii. 
11.  Gladly  confess;  mistakes. 


<m«ar  objects  to  work  upon;  but  wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man.**—*  Sffthmi 
ONO,"  p.  78. 

**He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice  will  acquire  less  learning,  bttt 
more  knowledge;  and  as  this  knowledge  is  ootleoted  with  design,  and  oultiratad 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all  times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  him- 
self and  ethers." — Lord  BoUngbrohe'B  WorJu,  vol.  iii.,  p.  405. 

*'  Those  who  hav^read  of  everything  are  thought  to  understand  everythins  loo; 
but  it  is  not  always  so.  Beading  furnishes  the  mind  ooly  with  msterials  of  know- 
ledge; it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.  .  .  .  The  memory  may 
be  stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge  not  increased 
by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have  said,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have 
fbnnd  in  them.  Suoh  knowledge  as  this  b  bnt  knowledge  by  hearsay,  and  tiM 
ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak  and 
wrong  principles.  .  .  .  The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  «t  the  paina  to 
trace  everf  argument  to  its  original,  and  to  see  on  what  basis  it  stands,  and  bow 
firmly;  bnt  yet  it  is  this  that  gives  so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  mors  than 
another  in  reading.  The  mind  should  by  severe  rules  be  tied  down  to  this,  at  firtt, 
nnoissy  task.  Use  and  ezerotse  will  give  it  facility.  So  that  thoee  ifbo  are 
Menstoned  to  it  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the  eye  take  a  view  of  Ike 
argnment,  and  preeently  in  most  eases  see  where  it  bottoms.  Those  who  have 
got  this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  olne  to  lead 
them  through  the  mismaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  car- 
tainty.**— Lodbs's  **  Condmii  of  the  Underdanduig,'*  par.  20. 

(5)  **  The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  good  aenas,  the 
third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wiL^^Str  WiBkm  Temple'e  **  Beadt  ef  tm 
Beeay  qf  Coiwermiion;*  Worht,  vol.  ii.,  p.  156. 

(6)  **  The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man — ^to  talk  little,  to  hear  mndh,  to 
reflect  alone  upon  what  has  passed  in  company,  to  distrust  one's  own  opinion,  and 
valne  others  that  deserve  it" — /6«f.,  p.  161. 

(7)  "  There  is  no  disgrace  in  doing  that  which  is  for  the  best.  The  fartlm  a 
man  goes  in  any  action,  assuredly  he  may  see  the  more;  and  if  a  man  lias  been  « 
fool  in  the  beginning,  he  is  not  bound  to  be  so  to  the  end.  It  is  far  more  pardon- 
able to  err  through  incoosideration  than  wilf uelnss.  The  one  errs  from  aooidsnt, 
the  other  from  choice.  Shall  it  be  no  riiame  to  have  begun  ill,  and  shall  it  be  a 
shame  prudently  to  desist?  A  desire  to  obtain,  at  all  events,  the  mastery,  aoi  to 
overcome,  is  an  error  to  which  most  men  are  prone.  We  are  oftener  led  by  pride, 
obstinacy,  or  partiality,  than  by  the  right  and  solid  mles  of  reason." — Owen  Fdt- 
Aosi'f  *'  Reaok>e$r  Part  ii.,  p.  282. 

*  "  Ihgme\Aam  is  pvppgiam  full  grown."— Doi^ylu  Jerrold» 
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And  mtiu  each  day  a  critique  on  the  laat  (8) 
*TiB  not  enough  jonr  eonnsel  still  be  true ; 
Bhmi  trntha  more  miieAM/tfaaii  nice  fabehoodt  do: 
Men  nmst  be  tanght  as  if  joa  taaght  them  not; 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 
Witbont  good  breeding  (9)  troth  is  disapproved; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  beloved. 
Be  migfforth  of  advice  on  no^^retence; 
For  the  vjorst  avarioe  is  that  of  serwe. 
With  mean  complacenoe  ne*er  betray  your  trust, 
Hor  be  so  cwiJ  as  (10)  to  prove  unjust 
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15 


20 


14.  lojndiciouslj  expressed;  hann; 
miBtakce  regarding  trifling  matters. 
19.  Grudging  givers;  account. 


20.  Unkindest    miserliness;    good 
counsel. 

21.  Low-minded  politeness;  be  false  to. 

22.  Solicitous  to  please;  become. 


(8)  *'  A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  wbieh 
ia  but  SBTbg,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  be  was  yesterday,"— 
Popdt  Wori^  "  ThoughU  on  Various  Subjects.*' 

(9)  'The  chief  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  those  qualities  that  gain 
ertetm  and  praiso  are  good  nature,  truth,  good  sense,  and  good  breeding.  Good 
natuie  is  seen  in  a  disposition  to  say  and  do  what  one  thinks  will  please  or  profit 
<^en;  ^ood  breeding,  in  doiog  nothing  one  thinks  will  either  hurt  or  displease 
tbcBL.  Good  nature  and  good  sense  come  from  our  births  or  tempers ;  good  breeding 
ud  truth,  chiefly  by  education  and  converse  with  men ;  yet  truth  seems  much  iu 
cBe's  blood,  and  is  gained  too  by  good  sense  and  reflection;  that  nothing  is  a 
^raatsr  possession,  nor  of  more  advantage  to  those  that  have  it,  as  well  as  those  that 
deal  with  it."— *Str  William  Temple's  '*  Essays,"  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 

**  I  ptfceive  there  is  in  the  world  a  good  nature,  falsely  so  called,  as  being  nothing 
bat  a  (acile  and  flexible  disposition,  wax  for  every  impression.  What  others  are  so 
bold  to  b^,  they  are  so  bashful  as  not  to  deny.  Such  osiers  can  never  make 
beams  to  bear  stress  in  Church  and  State.  If  this  be  good  nature,  let  me  always 
be  a  clown;  if  this  be  good  fellowship,  let  me  always  be  a  churl.  Give  me  to  set 
>  itordy  porter  before  my  soul,  who  may  not  eqnally  open  to  every  comer.  I  can* 
r-ot  ooncMve  how  he  can  be  a  friend  to  any  who  is  a  friend  to  all.  and  the  worst 
foe  to  himself."— Dr.  TTiomas  Fullers  "  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,"  fe. 

(10)  Pope's  early  experience  did  not  bear  out  his  maxim.  While  this  poem 
was  employing  his  mind  he  was  engaged  in  revising  the  poems  of  Wycherley 
(1640 — 1715),  with  the  result  given  in  the  following  narrative.  Wycherley  "was 
still  a  wit  and  beau,  but  in  ruins.  As  the  author  of '  The  Plain  Dealer/  the  friend 
of  Drydeu,  and  the  once  fashionable  and  irresistible  courtier.  Wycherley  had  powerful 
attraetionB  for  young  Pope.  In  town»  he  says, '  he  ran  after  him  like  a  dog;'  and 
is  his  letters  he  overflowed  with  elaborate  expressions  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
His  first  glimpses  of  town  life  and  coflee-house  society  were  opened  up  by  this 
>c(]Qaintance«  Wycherley,  tn  his  turn,  was  willing  to  profit  by  the  literary  talents 
of  his  new  friend;  '  I  am,*  said  the  dramatist,  *  like  an  old  rook  whd  is  ruined  by 
{Wing,  and  forced  to  live  on  the  good  fortune  of  the  pushing  young  men  wboM 
^ies  are  ao  vigorous  that  they  insure  their  success  in  their  adventures  with  the 
Hoses.'  And,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  self-abasing  declaration,  he  submitted 
bis  poems  to  his  pushing  young  friend  for  correction.  *Gil  Bias'  was  not  then 
^tieu,  and  Pope  undertook  the  perilous  ofiice.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  sno- 
eeeded  to  the  satislaetioD  of  Wycherley,  who  longed  to  reap  a  fresh  harvest  of 
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Fear  not  the  tagsn  of  the  wise  to  raise; 
Those  beet  can  bear  reproof  mho  merit  pnlse. 

[From  thoee  who  bj  dulneae,  pride,  foUj,  &e.,  are  hopelesslj  irreeUimablei 
adyioe  shonld  be  withheld.] 

Twere  well  might  critics  still  this  freedom  take;  2ft 

Bttt  Apptns  reddens  at  each  word  70a  epeak. 

And  stares  tremendous,  with  a  threatening  eye, 

Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry.  (11) 

Fear  most  to  tax  an  Honourable  fool, 

Whose  right  it  is — nncensnred — to  be  dnlll  30 

Rnch,  witixont  wit,  are  poets  when  they  please, 

As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees. 

Leave  dangerons  truths  to  nnsucoessfnl  satires. 

And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 

24.  Beceive  severe  criUdsm.  I      34.  False  praise;  adulatocy. 

29.  Act  as  critic  to;  titled.  | 


poetical  honours.  '  Tou  have,*  he  said, '  pruned  my  fading  laurels  of  some  super- 
fluous, sapless,  and  dead  branches,  to  make  the  remainder  lire  the  longer;  and  thns, 
like  your  master  Apollo,  you  are  at  once  a  poet  and  a  physician.'  The  next  appli- 
cation was  of  a  sharper  and  less  palatable  description.  Pope  said  he  had  con- 
tracted some  of  the  pieces, '  as  we  do  sunbeams,  to  improve  their  energy  and  force; ' 
some  be  took  quite  away, '  as  we  take  branches  from  a  tree  to  add  to  the  fruit;' 
and  others  he  *  entirely  new  expressed,  and  turned  more  into  poetry.*  The  some- 
what mortified  wit  grumbled  forth  thanks.  As  to  the  verses,  he  said, '  Let  them 
undergo  your  purgatory;*  and  by  way  of  sedative  he  threw  out  a  hope  that  his 
critic*s  great,  vigorous,  and  active  mind  would  not  be  able  to  destroy  his  little 
tender,  crazy  carcass.'  The  *  infallible  Pope '  proceeded,  and  letters  were  inter- 
changed, full  of  forced  wit  and  hollow  professions  of  great  regard,  till  at  length 
the  young  critic  boldly  suggested,  that  with  regard  to  some  of  the  pieces  it  would 
be  better  to  destroy  the  whole  frame,  and  reduce  them  into  single  thoughts  in 
prose,  in  the  manner  of  Rochefoucauld's  maxims.  This  staggered  Wycherley,  and 
brought  the  farce  of  poet  and  critic  to  an  end.  The  unfortunate  manuscripU  were 
recalled,  and  Pope  about  the  same  time  wrote  to  say,  that  as  merely  marking  the 
repetitions  on  the  margin  would  not  get  rid  of  these  repetitions,  nor  rectify  the 
method,  connect  the  matter,  or  improve  the  poetry,  it  was  his  opinion  and  desire 
that  his  friend  shonld  Uke  the  papers  out  of  his  hand!  There  is  a  dash  of 
petulance  in  this  closing  epistle,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  suouning  up  is  the  correct 
one:  '  Of  the  two  Wycherley  appears  to  have  been  less  in  the  wrong,  but  then  his 
experience  left  bim  the  smaller  excuse  for  not  foreseeing  the  result.'" — ^"  77m  Life 
of  Pope!*  ^y  Robert  CarrutherSf  Esq.,  pp.  24 — 27. 

(11)  John  Dennis  (see  British  Controversialist,  1865,  p.  156)  published  in 
1 708  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Ap|aus  and  Virginia,"  for  which  he  invented  a  new 
imitation  of  thunder — that,  we  believe,  still  used  in  theatres.  Dennis  took  these 
lines  to  himself,  most  probably  justly,  for  Pope,  in  his  **  Narrative  of  Dr.  Bobert 
Norrls  "  on  the  frenzy  of  J.  D.,  thns  barbs  the  line  in  a  description  of  the  apart- 
ment of  Dennis: — *'  I  observed  his  room  was  hung  with  old  tapeetry,  which  had 
several  holes  in  it,  caused,  as  the  old  woman  informed  me,  by  his  having  out  out  of 
it  the  heads  of  divers  tyrants,  the  fierceness  of  whose  visages  had  mn&  provoked 
him." 
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WlMMn,  when  ih«7  pniM,  the  world  beliefee  no  more 
Than  when  thef  promiie  to  give  aeribbiing  o*er. 
TU  beet  aometimes  jonr  oeoenra  to  restndn, 
And  dkuritab^  hi  the  dnll  be  vamt 
Tear  aileoce  there  is  better  than  yoor  apite; 
For  who  etm  rail  so  long  aa  they  can  write? 

[beonigible  poeU  pQrtrayed.] 


35 


Still  humming  oo,  their  dnw^  coarse  thej  keep, 
And  laahed  ao  bng,  like  tops,  are  lashed  asleep. 
False  stepa  bat  help  them  to  renew  their  racCf 
As,  after  stombling,  jadea  will  mend  their  pace. 
What  crowds  of  these  impeoitentlj  bold, 
In  sonnds  and  jingling  sylUbles  grown  old, 
Still  run  an,  poets,  in  a  raging  vesn, 
Even  to  the  dregs  and  sqaeezings  of  the  brain, 
Strain  ont  the  last  dnll  droppings  of  th«r  sense. 
And  rhjfme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence  I 


40 


45 


50 


38.  Good-natnredlj  allow;   empty- 
Mated. 
4a  Is  able  to  find  fanlt. 
41.  Busily  writing;  sleep- causing. 


47.  Proceed  aa  if  they  were;  inspired 
style. 

48.  Sqneese  ;  lees;  minds. 

49.  Tag  line  to  line;  helplessness. 


^ittrarff  ^dUb. 


Ds.  JoHX  LiNDLBT  (b.l799),  author 
^""TbeVegeUbleKinfrdoTn,"  d.  Nor.l. 

I.  S.  M.  Fonblanqae  (b.  1787),  aatbor 
<^  **  Kedicsl  Jnrispmdence,'*  &c.,  died 
3rd  Not. 

Dr.  Itaz  Letteris  has  translated 
09M»  ''Fanst"  into  Hebrew,  with 
preface  end  notes. 

D«tn  Milman  has  translated  '*The 
Agamemoon'*  of  iEschylus,  and  **  The 
httoebanala  "  of  Euripides. 

Mteanky's  "Speeches'*  (People's 
^itum)  may  now  be  had  in  three 
si>nfing  parte. 

Fnncis  Thynne*s  AnimadTersions 
«o  Speight's  "Chaucer"  (1^98)  is  in 
ibe  pess,  in  a  new  edition,  superin- 
tended by  Dr.  G.  H.  Kmgsley. 

Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  whose  **  Bnn- 
Mbi  Biblical  Beaearchee"  in  Euagfi 
vd  AevMws,  attracted  some  attention, 
^u  tnnsktcd  '*  The  Hebrew  Prophets." 


Mr.  Cohn,  author  of  **■  Shakspere  in 
Germany,"  member  of  the  firm  of  Asher 
and  Co.,  has  a  fresh  Shakspere  book 
m  the  preu. 

Stranss's  new  "  Life  of  Jesns  "  is  now 
issued  by  subscription,  translated,  by 
Williams  and  Korgate. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Hadaon,  who  was  chosen 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1866,  haa  resigned 
through  illness,  and  Ber.  H.  P.  Liddon 
has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

A  new  religions  monthly  serial,  en- 
titled, "  The  Watchmen  of  Ephraim,** 
edited  by  the  author  of  '*  The  Mission 
of  ElQah,"  **  The  Millennium,"  &c. 

Dr.  F.  Ahlfield,  of  Leipsic,  has  trans- 
lated the  "Pilgrim's  Progress**  into 
German. 

"  The  Historical  Ballads  of  Germany 
from  Thurteenth  to  Sixteenth  Century  " 
are  being  published. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Chapman,  author  of  "  He- 
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brew  Idyls  and  Dmmas,"  &e.,  translator 
of  *'  The  Greek  Pastoral  Poets/'  died 
19th  Nor.,  aged  69. 

Captain  Qronow,  whose  "Memoirs" 
has  recently  excited  some  attention, 
died  18th  Nor.,  at  Paris. 

**  A  Life  and  History  of  Holbein  '*  is 
annonnced,  as  engaging  B.  H.  Womnm. 

A  first  part  of  Napoleon's  second 
Tolnme  of  the  "  Histoire  de  Jnles  C<;sar" 
is  in  type,  and  copies  are  in  the  hands 
of  translators.  The  opening  chapters 
relate  to  the  Gallic  campaign  of  A.U.C. 
696. 

The  son  of  Mendelssohn,  the  mnsical 
composer,  is  about  to  enrich  biograpfaj 
with  a  memoir  of  his  father. 

The  sister  of  the  late  professor  George 
Boole  is  engaged  in  o6roposing  a  life  of 
that  distinguished  logical  mathema- 
tician; and  I.  Todhnnter,  F.B,S.,  is  edit- 
ing his  memorial  writings. 

George  Arnold,  of  New  Jersey,  an 
American  poet,  whose  works  are  now 
in  the  press,  died  Nor.  3rd>  aged  31. 

Peter  Bayne's  ^'  Neo  Evangelism,"  as 
propounded  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^ 
baa  been  unsatisfactory  to  his  sup- 
porters; and  the  author  of  **  The  Chris- 
tian Life"  has  in  consequence  resigned 
his  connection  with  The  London  and 
Edmbmyh  Week^  Eeview,  Has  the 
projection  of  The  Coniemporary  Revitm 
any  referenoe  to  this  "  event"  ? 

A  popular  Jouroal  of  Anthropology 
has  been  announced;  and  an  Anthropo- 
logical Lecturing  Club  haa  been  insti- 
tuted. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew,  the  Egyptologist, 
died  23rd  Nov.,  aged  75. 

The  GmtUman'e  Magatmey  in  its 
135th  year,  is  about  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  £.  Walford,  M.A.,  of  Baliol 
Collega,  as  editor. 

M.  Cousin  has  founded  a  prize  on 
Ancient  Philosophy.  The  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  in  whose 
hands  its  management  has  been  vested, 
have  announced  as  the  subject  "  So- 
cmtea  aa  a  MetaphyBiciaa."  The  prise 
amonata  to  £1,200,  and  is  open  to 
competition  till  Oct.  31, 1867. 

As  tho  iSsMM  dm  Dma  Mamdm  haa 


found  an  equiralent  in  English  litera- 
ture in  TkM  FaHrngk^  Bemew^  so  the 
Bemne  Ckmtemponsine  is  about  to  have 
its  analogue  in  The  Ccntempcrary 
JSeview, 

Charles  Aug.  Defauoonpret  (b.  1797), 
one  of  the  translatora  of  Sir  W.  Soott's, 
Cooper's,  and  Irving's  works,  died 
Dec.  6th. 

The  Oonntees  Gniocioli,  Byron's 
tfMffiomla,  has,  it  is  said,  supplied 
Lamartine  with  the  letters  which  the 
poet  wrote  to  her,  and  a  portion  of,  as 
well  as  annotations  on,  "Don  Juan," 
hitherto  unpublished. 

Prof.  Agassiz  is  engaged  in  exploring 
South  America. 

The  Gospel  Magtusme  has  completed 
a  century  of  publication.  Bev.  D.  A. 
Dondney  has  edited  it  for  a  quarter  pf 
that  time. 

""  Beligious  Poems,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe,  are  announced. 

Cram  is  becoming  so  systematic,  that 
it  has  called  into  existence  a  special 
literature.  W.  M.  Lupton  will  shortly 
add  to  it  "A  Manual  of  English  His- 
tory" for  candidates  for  examination, 
containing  '*  all  the  matter  required  to 
be  mastered  as  a  necessary  step  pre- 
liminary to  passing  with  credit  the  moaS 
searching  examination  in  English  His- 
tory;" and  the  Bev.  B.  Demana  will  do 
a  similar  service  for  those  who  require 
to  '*  pass  "  upon  "  English  Literators  and 
Composition." 

Edw.  Healy  Thomson,  M.A.,  has  pre- 
pared  a  new  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  Loycda, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

J.  Parker,  D.D.,  is  to  edit  The  PmlpU 
Anabftt, 

The  grand  "  Gobert"  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  A.  Trogmon's  "  History  of 
France,"  by  the  Academy. 

M.  Thiers  has  written  a  '<  History  of 
Florence  "  in  ten  vols. 

A  verbal  and  glossarial  index  to 
Chaucer  is  being  compiled  by  H.  Coneo. 

Dr.  Posey  is  to  give  us  shortly  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Traotarian  move- 
ment fiwn  that  oentaiaed  in  Newman'a 
**  Apologia,"  in  a  work  of  a  aintlar 
natOM. 
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GEOEGE  JARDINE,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

Pkofbssob  of  Logic  ajud  Rhbtoric  in  Glasgow  TJniysbsitt. 

Autltor  qf"  Outlines  of  Fhilosophical  JEducation"  ^c. 

Ik  a  dark  and  deoBely-peopled  pathway,  stretcliini^  from  tlies 
cathedral  towards  the  river  Clyde,  and  named  of  old  High  Church. 
Street  (though  now,  in  the  haste  of  our  age,  ordinarily  denuded  of  itax 
ecelesiastical  reference)  may  be  seen — on  the  right-nand  side  going 
St  Mungo-wards— a  dingy,  picturesaue,  many-windowed  and  mas- 
utb  range  of  curiously  carved  Elizaoetho-Gothic  buildings,  which 
look  strangely  misplaced  amid  the  on-hurrying  life  of  the  decay-, 
stricken  thoroughfare  which  once  formed  the  main  highway  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow.    That  fine  smoke-blackened  anti<jue  edifice  is  the 
University.    Since  James,  the  first  Lord  Hamilton,  m  1460,  endowed 
the  old  JPedagogium — founded  in  1450-1 — with  a  suitable  site ;  and 
the  teaching  of  theology  and  law  was  emancipated  from  the  Black- 
fnars  Monastery  and  the  Cathedral  crypt,  the  college  has  imparted, 
dignity,  grace,  and  impressiveness  to  that  dinful,  bustling  and  much- 
fiPMuented  citj  street.    Around  is  the  stir  and  strife  of  lowly  life ,-; 
and  the  signs  of  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  a  great  city  are  patent  ta 
the  most  casual  observer — in  its  neighbourhood  abounds  the  inces-^ 
sant  machinery  of  active  manufactures,  the  constant  hum  of  com- 
merce, and  the  unresting  haste  of  labour ;  but 

*'  Here  Science  reara 
Her  prond  emblaa»med  front  on  higb,  and  bere-^ 
By  these  time- darkened  pillars,  and  bineeth 
These  reverend  colonnades — in  distant  da/a 
Did  Bsges  send  those  words  of  wisdom  fortli 
Which  circled  all  the  echoes  of  the  land, 
And  jet  are  in  onr  ears." 

It  is  soon,  however,  to  be  so  no  longer.  We  read  in  the  adrer- 
tiscment  columns  of  the  newspapers  that  "its  removal  has  now 
become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  college  grounds  and  build- 
ings being  requured  for  a  railway  station."  As  Alexander  Smith 
has  said—**  in  a  litUe  while  the  famous  University  will  be  a  famous 
university  no  longer.  Learning  is  about  to  take  its  flight  west- 
ward to  a  spick-and-span  new  building  on  a  sunny  hill ;  and  the 
old  halls  which  have  held  so  many  eloquent  voices  are  about  to 
oe  transformed  into  a  central  railway  station.    And  yet  in  such  a 
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cliange  there  is  a  certain  fitness  and  propriety.  The  old  building 
has  brought  its  fate  upon  itself.  It  was  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
steam-engine ;  and  it  is  perhaps  right  that,  when  it  has  done  its 
work,  and  fulfilled  its  original  purpose,  it  should  become  the  mun 
home  and  haunt  of  the  locomotive.  Like  Frankenstein,  it  wDl  be 
destroyed  by  the  monster  it  has  created." 

To  those  who  have  paced  the  well-worn  pavement  of  its  quad* 
rangles ;  who  hare  debated  in  its  antique  courts ;  who  have  conned 
their  tasks  in  the  dull-gray  light  of  a  winter's  morning  on  its 
griffin-guarded  staircase;  jinked  in  gamesomeness  round  the 
Boman-Doric  pillars  of  its  museum  ;  or,  in  the  choice  companionship 
of  youths  of  similar  tastes,  strolled  through  the  sequestered  walks 
of  its  pleasant  green  in  converse  both  book-learned  and  quaint,  in 
which  they  "gauged  the  sages  old," — this  must  seem  a  breakin^-up 
of  pleasing  associations,  and  almost  a  desecration  of  the  time- 
hallowed  residence  of  learning.    But — 

**  Th«  sober  gaiofal  arU  of  modern  days 
To  snoh  nmuuittc  thoughts  must  bid  a  loog  adiea.*' 

And  we  must  all  consent  to  the  changes  of  a  changeful  world.  The 
old  class-rooms,  in  which  so  many  eager  students  sat,  must  be  ceded 
to  Trade's  fleet-fiying  messengers,  and  another  of  the  landmarks  of 
many  a  one's  mental  history  must  lose  its  suggestiveness,  its 
influence  and  its  associations,  that  it  may  become  serviceable  in 
the  more  practical  utilities  of  life.    Even  so  be  it. 

But  suffer  us  to  snatch  from  the  annala  of  that  doomed  col- 
legiate building  some  records  of  a  life  strangely  fallen  into  obli- 
vion, which  can  surely  not  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  brief 
memorial  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  the  loved  and  honoured 
instructor  of  minds  so  various  as  among  others,  Thomas  Campbell, 
James  Grahame,  Francis  Jeflrey,  Ealph  Wardlaw*  Principal  Hal- 
dane,  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Of  him,  Professor  Wilson  has  borne  the  following  testimony : — 
"  Perhaps  no  man  ever  did  more  service  in  his  generation  than  Pro- 
fessor Jardine.  Manv  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the 
literature,  the  law,  and.  the  politics  of  Scotland  have  been  his  pupils, 
and  not  one  of  them  all,  however  brilliant  his  career  in  after  life, 
would  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  cultivation  of  those  talents  and  powers 
that  lead  them  to  wealth  and  fame,  to  the  admirable  system  of 
education  so  admirably  exemplified  in  the  Logic  Class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow."  liord  Jeflrey  in  his  rectorial  address  acknow- 
ledges— "  It  is  to  him  and  his  most  judicious  instructions  that  I 
owe  my  taste  for  letters,  and  any  little  literary  distinction  I  may 
since  have  been  enabled  to  atUin."  The  present  amiable  and 
thoughtful  occupant,  at  the  second  remove,  of  Jardine's  chair  in- 
formed the  present  writer  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  "  found  and 
retained  a  high  opinion  of  the  system  of  mental  discipline  carried 
out  by  Professor  Jardine,  and  referred  to  his  instructor  in  after- 
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life  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  esteem."  Equally  fkvounible 
estiraatee  haTe  been  recorded  in  many  biographical :  and  it  seems 
a  just  thing  that  a  man  of  such  large  ana  stirring  influence  oyer 
many  minds  should  not  be  unremembered  by  any  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  tracing  the  systems  and  sketching  the  lives  of  modem 
logicians. 

It  may  perhaps  be  profitable,  if  not  very  interesting,  to  take  a 
brief  introductory  surrey  of  the  progress  and  evolutions  of  philoso- 
phical teaching  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  will  enable  us 
not  only  to  place  on  record  a  few  facts  not  generally  known,  but 
ako  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  position  taken,  and  to  estimate 
more  truly  the  results  efiected  by  George  Jardine.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  our  record  may  bo  dull,  both  from  defect  of  materialB 
amd  from  the  narrow  interest  which  any  question  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  syllogistic  reasoning  excites.  But,  to  those  who 
take  delight  in  tracmg  the  influences  of  great  movements  when 
their  circles  are  dying  away  in  the  distance,  we  believe  that  even 
the  out-of-the-way  notices  we  can  give,  scant  though  they  be,  will 
possess  a  human  and  a  philosophical  charm,  apart  altogether  from 
those  ABsooiations  which  may  anect  chiefly  the  present  recorder. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history  of  tne  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity the  Kegents  in  Arts,  who  taught  logic,  physics,  and  morals, 
were  frequently  changed,  and  the  offices  seem  to  have  been  little 
coveted.  The  earliest  Kegents  in  Arts  were  Alexander  G eddes,  Dun- 
can Bunch,  and  Wm,  Arthurlie.  The  books  on  which  they  chiefly 
prelected  were  "  The  Introduction  to  the  Aristotelian  Categories 
of  Porphyry  (233  —  304);  .and  "The  Abridgment  of  Logic" 
of  Petrus  Hispanus,  a  Dominican  monk,  bom  at  Lisbon,  who  auer- 
wards  became  (according  to  some  authorities)  Pope  John  XXI. 
(d.  1277).  In  this  work  first  occur  the  well-known  mnemonic 
verses  commencing  "  Barbara  Celarent,"  &c.,  of  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author,  and  which  were  at  one  time  thought 
to  "  display  an  ingenuity  which  might  have  excited  the  envy  of  the 
Stagyrite  himself."  After  the  reconstitntion  of  the  University  by 
the  statute  named  "  The  Charter  of  Nova  Erectio,"  issued  by 
James  YI.,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1577,  the  system  of  teaching  was 
changed.  Instead  of  each  of  the  three  regents  taking  his  own 
students  in  succession  through  the  entire  arts  each  was  to  keep 
ID  hie  own  profess  on,  and  one  was  specially  set  apart  to  teacn 
"dialectics,  morals,  and  politics,  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry."  The  old  system  of  logic  which  had  been  taught 
was,  on  the  appointment,  in  1574,  of  Andrew  Melville  (next  to  John 
Knox  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Scottish  reformers)  to  be  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  displaced  by  the  logic  of  Peter 
Bamus.  **What  Luther  was  to  the  church  Ilamus  was  in  the 
schools.  He  overthrew  the  infallibility  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  mankind  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  of 
philosophy, -*a  ri^ht  which  he  maintained  with  the  most  undaunted 
fortitude,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his  blood.    If  Bamus  had  not 
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thaken  the  authority  of  the  long  venerated  '  Organon'  of  Aristotle, 
the  world  might  not  have  seen  the  *  Novum  Organon '  of  J3acon."* 
**  It  has  bee^  justly  said  of  Bamns  that,  although  he  had  suflBcient 
genius  io  shake  the  Aristotelian  fabric,  he  was  unable  to  substitute 
anything  more  solid  in  its  place ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  even  this  praine,  scanty  as  it  may  now  appear,  involves  a  large 
tribute  to  his  merits  as  a  philosophical  reformer.  Before  human 
reason  was  able  to  advance  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  first  be 
released  from  the  weight  of  its  fetter«."t 

Although  the  adoption  of  the  logic  of  Bamus  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  constructing  a  more  improved  method  of  reasoning 
and  investigation,  we  know  of  the  issue  of  no  original  outburst  of 
logical  light  from  any  of  the  subsequent  regents.  The  inaugural 
address  of  Bobert  Baillie,  De  Agenie  Mente — *' Concerning  the 
mind  in  an  active  state,"  was  indeed  sometimes  referred  to  with 
praise  by  subseauent  psychologists  as  a  treatise  of  merit.  It  is 
now,  however,  all  but  forgotten.  He  held  the  ofHce  from  1626  to 
1631,  after  which  Mr.  Bobert  Mayne  was  appointed.  He  was, 
however,  in  1637  advanced  to  the  prelectorship  on  medicine.  Here 
my  notes  (taken  long  ago)  fail  me.  Of  the  occupants  of  the  chair 
for  nearly  a  century  thereafter  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  traces  worthy  of  mention.  In  1727  John  Loudon  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  chair  of  First  Philosophy.  In  this  year  a  royal 
visits tion  of  the  University  took  place,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
alter  the  mode  of  determming  the  quali6cations  of  professors  by 
syllogistic  contentions,  which  had  been  previously  passed,  and  to 
appoint  new  professors  to  conduct  the  classes  for  teaching  logic, 
ethics,  and  pnysics.  Bobert  Dick  was  appointed  to  the  oversight 
of  the  class  for  Natural  Science ;  Gerschom  Carmicbael  (called  by 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  "the  real  founder  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy),  that  of  morals,  and,  as  we  have  said,  John  Loudon 
that  of  logic.  He  taught  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  continued  the 
practice  of  public  disputations  and  responsious  during  his  tenure 
of  office.  Ijy  his  death,  in  1750,  a  vacancy  was  created,  and  Adam 
Smithy  was  called  from  Edinburgh,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  to 
occupy  the  Logic  chair.  He  delivered,  however,  a  few  introductory 
lectures  in  English  on  the  Art  of  Beasoning,  and  then  made  use  of 
the  prelections  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  which  he  had  prepared 
for  bis  Edinburgh  classes.  In  1751,  on  the  death  of  rroressor 
Thomas  Craigie,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy ; 
and  theprofessorsbip  of  logic  became  the  object  of  a  keen  contest. 
David  Bjiine  made  great  exertions  to  get  this  chair,  but  was,  mucb 
to  his  chagriui  disappointed  though  supported  by  Smith,  Cullen^ 
Elliott  of  Minto,  (&c,  "  Edmund  Burke,  whose  genius  led  him  after- 
wards to  shine  in  a  moro  exalted  sphere,  was  thought  of  by  some  of 

•  "  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie'd  "  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  p.  302. 

t  D.  Stewart's  "  Diss,  on  the  Frosresa  of  Metaph.  aod  Ethical  Fhil./'  p.  SO. 

J  See  Bfitvh  QontfovtrtW^t,  August  and  September,  I860. 
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the  electors  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  it.  He  did  not,  however, 
actually  come  forward  as  a  candidate,"  though  a  pretty  universal 
and  generally  received  tradition  asserts  that  he  dia.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  indeed,  asserts  that  "  On  this  occasion  Hume  and 
Burke*  were  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  professorship  vacated 
hy  Smith."t  "  The  successful  competitor  was  a  Mr.  [James]  Clow. 
Concerning  this  fortunate  person  literary  history  is  silent ;  but  he 
has  acquired  a  curious  title  to  fame,  from  the  greatness  of  the  man 
to  trhom  he  succeeded,  and  of  those  over  whom  he  was  triumphant."  J 

As  the  election  to  the  Logic  chair  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the 
Faculty,  of  which  the  chief  members  were  Principal  Neil  Campbell, 
and  Professors Leechm an,  Eouet,  Dick,  Adam  Smith,Ilobert  Simson, 
(editor  of  "  Euclid's  Elements"),  George  Eosse,  Dr.  Moor,  Ac,  we 
may  presume  good,  though  to  us  unknown,  reasons  were  laid  before 
them,  justify ing  this  somewhat  singular  choice. 

He  IS  represented  by  his  successor  to  have  been  a  gentleman  "  of 
well-known  attainments  as  a  scholar,"  who  "  explained  the  subject 
of  which  he  treated  with  great  perspicuity  and  distinctness :"  at  the 
same  time  he  frankly  admits  that  "the  benign  simplicity  of 
manners  by  which  he  was  distinguished  could  not  prevent  his  class 
from  being  emphatically,  though  rather  rudely,  designated,  the 
drowsy  shop  of  logic  and  metaphysics  .  .  .  and  almost  the  only 
motiTe  which  now  remained,  to  secure  attendance  upon  this  part  of 
the  course,  was  the  title  thereby  procured,  of  being  admitted  into 
the  succeeding  classes,  and  particularly  those  which  qualify  can 
<}idales  for  the  church."  Some  very  severe  strictures  were  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow  during  Mr.  Clow's  professoraite,  regarding 
the  utility  of  logic  and  metaphysics  as  taught  in  the  University. 
*' These  arts  or  sciences,"  it  was  said,  are  to  the  greater  part 
of  students  quite   unintelligible;    and,  if  they  could  be  under- 

*  "  It  might  ftfford  cnrioas  matter  of  specalation  to  conjectnro  what  effect  the 
sppointmeat  of  Mr.  Home,  or  of  Mr.  Barke,  to  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow,  would 
lure  bad  upoo  the  character  of  that  Uoivenity,  or  upon  the  metaphysical,  moral, 
u4  polittciil  inquiries  of  the  age  in  which  thej  lived;  and  what  consequences 
vere  likely  to  have  resulted  from  the  inflaecce  which  the  peculiar  genius  and  talents 
of  either  of  the^e  great  men,  bad  thej  been  exerted  in  that  sphere,  must  necefuarily 
bate  bad  in  forming  the  minds  of  such  of  their  popils  as  were  to  be  afterwards 
^!Rplojed  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  or  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  human  affairs. 
It  Mems  difficult  to  conceiTe  how,  as  instructors  of  youth,  they  could  either  of  them, 
without  a  considerable  modification  of  their  opinions,  have  taught  philosophy  upon 
tbe  sceptical  or  the  Berkelian  systems  which  they  had  respectively  adopted; 
*hiie  the  strict  purity  of  their  moral  characters,  and  the  great  reverence  which 
tbey  both  entertained  for  established  institutions,  give  the  fullest  assurance  that, 
^  either  of  them  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Logic,  their  academical  duties 
*oold  have  been  executed  with  an  unceasing  regard  to  the  improvement  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  society  into  which  they  had  been  admitted."— 
l>r.  John  Thomson's  "  Life  of  CuUen,"  p.  73. 

t  **  Discussions  on  Philosophy :  On  the  Bevolutions  in  Medidne— Dr.  Cnllen,*' 
P-244. 

t  J.  H.  Burton's  "  Life  of  David  Hume,"  vol.  i.,  p.  351. 
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stood,  we  cannot  for  our  life  discover  their  use."  Logic  in  that 
day  was  exposed,  in  fact,  to  the  same  adverse  criticism — though, 
with  much  more  reason  we  confess — as  it  gets  in  the  present  day. 
It  was  then,  as  now,  affirmed,  that  "as  an  art,  logic,  even  m 
the  most  extended  use  of  the  term,  and  applied  to  inductive  as  well 
aa  deductive  reasoning,  is  of  the  least  possible  utility.  No  man 
ever  learnt  to  reason  by  ita  rules,  or  avoided  blunders,  because  all 
possible  blunders  lay  ticketed  and  defined  before  him.  And  as 
a  science,  it  is  part  of  the  great  science  of  psychology,  and  will 
be  better  studied  without,  than  with  the  peculiar  technicalities  that 
h»ve  gathered  round  it."* 

Professor  James  Clow  "  followed  the  example  of  his  illustriour 
predecessor  [Adam  Smith]  in  giving  his  prelections  in  English." 
jQe  commenced-  his  course  by  reading  ana  commenting  on  Aeno* 
phon's  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates ;  *'  this  was  followed  by  an  expla- 
nation of  Aristotle's  Logic,  in  teaching  which  he  used  as  a  text-book 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  "  Logicse  Compendium,"  which  is  more  properly 
an  epitome  of  the  Port  Eojal  Logic  than  of  the  Stagyrite's  '*  Or- 
ganon."  He  proceeded  next  to  treat  of  the  human  mind  and  ita 
activities,  gradually  rising  to  ontology  and  the  abstract  conceptions 
of  the  intellect ;  and  closed  the  course  with  an  exposition  of  the 
question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  a  discussion  on  the  immateriality 
and  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  statement  regarding  the 
nature,  attributes,  perfections,  and  relations  of  the  Divine  Beins. 
From  the  time  that  tlie  lectures  began  to  be  delivered  in  EnglisH» 
the  eyes  of  men  bad  been  opened  to  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  turned ;  and  the  defects  of  the  system,  as 
embracing  a  very  important  department  of  public  education  became 
every  day  more  striking,  and  called  more  loudlv  for  a  radical  reform. 
He  whose  best  endeavours  were  given  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  radical  reform  in  the  manner  of  teaching  the  art  of  reason 
is  surely  worthy  of  remembrance  among  "  modern  logicians." 

George  Jardme  was  bom  in  the  Barony  of  Wandal,  in  the  Upper 
Ward  m  Lanarkshire,  North  Britain,  in  1743.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  who  tenanted  the  land  of  which  his  ancestors  had  formerly 
held  the  lordship,  as  being  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Jardines,  of  Applegirth.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  Weir,  of  Birk- 
wood,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Lesmahagow.  He  received  hia 
early  education  in  the  parochial  school  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Wandal  and  Lamington,  in  which,  as  in  all  similar  seminaries  in 
Scotland,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  Greek  were 
taught.  Of  his  early  life,  we  know  nothing.  In  1760  he  entered 
the  University  of  Glasgow  as  a  student,  and  passed  successively 
through  the  Humanity  Class,  taught  by  George  Mtdrhead  (a  relative 
of  James  Watt) ;  and  the  Greek  class,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Jamee 
Moor,  an  eminent  though  almost  self-taught  Hellenist  somewhat^ 
like  Porson,  given  to  dissipation ;  the  First  Philosophy  class,  under 

*  BJaekwHtd^s  Sfefgatme,  Jaoaarj,  1866,  p.  25. 
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James  Clow  (formerly  mentioned) ;  and  that  of  Morals,  then  tanght 
hj  Adam  Smith ;  the  class  of  Physics,  the  professor  of  which  was 
Dr.  John  Anderson  (afterwards  founder  of  the  Andersonian  Uni- 
Tefsitj  in  Glasgow) ;  and  Mathematical  class,  which  was  under  the 
niperintendeuce  of  James  Williamson,  D.D.  He  subsequently 
stodied  Divinitr  and  the  Oriental  languages,  under  Eobert  1  raill, 
D.D. ;  and  Ecclesiastical  and  Ci^il  History,  under  William  Wight, 
I).D.  In  the  greater  part  of  these  classes  he  acquitted  himself  so 
mock  to  the  satisfaotion  of  his  instructors,  that  he  was  given  to 
imdfratand  that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  suitable  opportunity  he 
would  be  held  by  them  as  eligible  for  a  chair  in  the  UniverBit^. 
In  consequence  of  this  hint,  which  harmonised  with  his  own  ambi* 
tion,  although  he  in  due  course  obtained  a  licence  to  preach  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  way  to  the 
polpit  He  was  chosen  in  1771,  by  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell, 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  Lord  Hector  in 
1764,  during  Jardine's  student -career,  to  accompany  his  two  sons  to 
France  to  superintend  their  education  at  one  of  the  seminaries  of 
Fazis.  Mure  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  day,  and 
as  be  consorted  with  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  for  the  tutor  of  his  sons  to  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  and  philosophical  celebrities  of 
France.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  C.  A.  HeWetius  (1715-** 
17/1),  author  of  the  treatises  "De  rEsprit,"  and  "De  I'Homme.— 
nnequivocal  apologies  for  selfishness  ;  I.  Le  Eond,  D'Alembert  the 
encyclopedist.  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy  and 
^k^t  general  of  toe  members  of  that  body ;  and  Dr.  Gremm,  ihe 
nnde  of  William  Huskisson,  the  English  statesman,  then  an  eminent 
physician,  and  forecasting  the  EeTolution.  In  1773  he  returned 
with  his  charge,  having  enioyed  the  social  interooune  and  literary 
confidence  of  the  best  minds  in  Parts.  In  the  same  year  a  vacancy 
oceurred  in  the  chair  of  Humanity,  owing  to  the  death  of  George 
Knirhead.  Jardine  became  a  candidate.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  one  vote,  that  of  Charles  Lord  Cathcart,  who  was  Eector 
of  the  rfnirersity  for  that  year,  which  was  given  in  favour  of  Wil- 
liam Eichardson,  M.A.,  who  had  been  tutor  to  his  two  sons  at  Eton 
and  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  succeeding  session  Professor  James 
Clow  intimated  his  desire,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age,  to 
he  relieved  from  the  toil  of  teaching,  and  his  wish  that  Mr.  Jardine 
riteuld  be  appointed  to  be  his  assistant  and  successor.  Dr.  Moor 
at  the  same  time  resigned  in  favour  of  John  Young,  M.  A.  George 
Jardine  and  Mr.  Young  were,  therefore,  in  June,  1774,  appointed, 
lespectively  to  the  chairs  of  Greek  and  Logic.  By  this  arrangement 
thice  young  men  of  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  fair 
attainments,  each  anxious  to  acquire  position,  reputation,  and  respect, 
▼ere  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  Arts  currioulom  of  the  Uni- 
▼cnity,  and  by  Uieir  united  efforts  and  merits  they  aoon  not  only 
poed  peraonal  renown,  but  also  raised  the  standard  and  the  tas4» 
w  edoeation  ia  the  8oath*wett  of  Scotland. 
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Jardine  contribated  very  greatly  to  this  desirable  improvement 
by  suggestiDg  "  the  institutioii  of  prizes."  In  this  proposal  Pro- 
fessors Kichardson  and  Young  at  once  and  **  heartily  concurred." 
The  projector  says,  "  The  plan  of  which  we  had  thus  priyately 
arrangea  the  outhnes  was  first  realized  in  our  own  classes,  and  was, 
indeed,  for  some  time  confined  to  them.  Experience,  however,  not 
only  verified  all  our  expectations,  but  soon  recommended  our  exam- 
ple to  others  in  the  University.  ...  It  suggested,  moreover,  to 
the  Senatus  Academicus  the  expediency  of  extending  the  principle 
still  farther,  by  prescribing  to  the  more  advanced  studente,  at  the 
end  of  every  session  of  college,  a  number  of  prize  essays,  to  be 
executed  during  the  ensuing  vacation.  I  have  pleasure  in  adding 
that  several  opulent  and  liberal-minded  persons,  in  token  of  their 
approbation  of  this  part  of  our  system,  have  supplied  us  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  annual  revenue  for  its  maintenance  and  extension." 

It  was,  however,  on  account  of  some  singular  felicity  of  tact  by 
which  he  overcame  the  listlessness  usual  with  youths  attending 
lectures,  and  because  of  his  judicious  efibrts  to  induce  his  pupils  to 
think,  that  Jardine  most  of  all  succeeded  in  increasing  the  prosperity 
of  the  University,  while  he  advantaged  education  and  won  for  him- 
self renown  and  afi*ection. 

Professor  Jardine  adopted  as  the  object  of  his  course  of  lectures, 
"  The  improvement  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  of  taste,  and  of 
communication;"  and  determined  to  combine  with  his  tlieoretic 
teaching  "  a  system  of  active  discipline  on  the  part  of  his  students, 
with  a  view  to  create,  invigorate,  and  improve  the  important  habits 
of  inquiry  and  communication."  His  lectures  aimed  at  presenting, 
"  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form,  the  elements  of  the  science  of 
mind,  with  an  analysis  of  the  different  intellectual  powers  in  the 
order  of  their  connection  and  dependence — the  theory  of  language 
as  illustrative  of  human  thought — the  principles  of  taste  and  criti- 
cism— and  the  means  of  improving  the  powers  of  communication  by 
speech  and  writing,  as  exhibited  in  the  best  models  of  ancient  and 
modem  composition."  As  a  supplement  to  these  instructions  he 
instituted  a  strict,  constant,  and  impartial  examination,  which  gene- 
rated emulation,  zeal,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm,  and  constructed  a 
system  of  themes  to  be  worked  out  by  his  students  during  the 
entire  course  of  his  lectures. 

These  were  of  fi?e  orders,  viz. : — 1.  Those  calculated  to  accnstom  the  etndents 
to  form  dear,  ezaet,  and  adequate  notloru,  and  to  ezpreee  them  io  plain  and  per- 
apicuons  language.  2.  Thoee  likely  to  promote  the  exercise  of  tiiose  powers  of 
mind  —  abstraction,  generalization,  and  claseification  —  by  which  notions  are 
arranged,  either  in  the  order  of  nature  or  on  some  other  fixed  principle.  3.  Those 
capable  of  exciting  in  the  mind  those  processes  of  analysis  and  investigation!  by 
which  science  is  made  possible;  and  this  firstly  consisting  of  sudt  operations  as 
require  the  combined  activity  of  attention,  abstraction,  and  judgment,  as  directed 
to  the  parts  or  qnaKties  of  complex  objects  or  ideas,  in  the  order  of  their  connection 
and  dependence;  and  secondly,  such  as  may  put  the  mind  in  the  attitude  of 
awakened  research,  and  exercise  not  only  abstraction  and  judgment,  but  reasoniDg 
as  well,  by  dijcovering  and  tracing  out  the  cause  or  principle  from  which  facta  or 
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efieeU  origiiutte.  4.  Thofle  which  nifty  enable  the  student  to  commnDicAte  to  others 
the  kooijkdge  he  has  himself  acqaired, — snoh  as  explaining,  illnstrating,  and 
enforcing  anj  suitable  subject;  establishing  its  truth  or  falsehood  bj  appropriate 
srxoments;  or  the  maintaining  of  important  probable  propositions  which  require 
proof  or  confirmation.  These  must  be  arranged  and  expressed  in  a  lucid  order  and 
is  s  regular  form;  as  their  general  object  is  to  determine  the  aesent  of  the  mind  in 
the  most  irresiskible  manner  possible,  and  to  habituate  students  to  the  skilful 
nunsgement  of  argument  and  cTidence.  5.  Those  which  hare  a  tendency  to 
ifflprt>f«  the  powers  of  genius  and  taste.  In  these  the  choice  of  a  subject  and  the 
msaner  of  treatment  are  left  to  the  student,  with  the  condition  that  he  is  to  be 
nbjceted  to  critioasm  oo  both  points  bj  his  fellow-students  and  his  professor.  To 
each  of  theM  there  must  be  subjoined  a  signed  declaration  that  the  composition  is 
their  own,  mad  neither  selected  from  nor  colourablj  copied  from  any  author. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  epitome  of  Prof.  Jardine's 
lystem  of  teaching,  that  he  a^eed  witn  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  that 
'*  the  commnnication  of  truth  is  only  one  htilf  of  the  business  of 
education,  and  ia  not  even  the  most  important  half.  The  most 
important  part  is  the  habit  of  employing,  to  some  good  purpose, 
the  acquisitions  of  memory  by  the  exercise  of  the  understanding ; 
and  till  this  is  acquired  the  (other)  acquisitions  will  not  be  found  of 
rnneh  use."  The  judicious  system  he  arranged  and  introduced  was 
not  one  of  rule  and  discipline,  labour  and  obedience  to  law  only  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  He  placed  himself,  too,  under  a  most  rigid 
regimen  of  routine  duties,  often  tedious  and  always  laborious,  in 
correcting  and  criticising  the  themes  of  the  students,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  diligently  endeavoured  to  conform  his  own  professorial 
practice  to  the  following  OTerruling  requirements,  yiz. : — 

"1.  That  the  powers  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  communication  cannot  be 
improved,  nor  thdr  operations  rendered  habitual,  but  by  frequent  and  regular 
spplicaticn  of  those  powers  to  their  proper  objects. 

"2.  That  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  about  which  these  powers 
W9  exercised,  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  these  powers,  accommodated  to 
their  nature  and  progress,  and  such  as  are  qualified  to  interest  the  mind,  and  to 
cnoounM;e  the  exertion  of  its  faculties. 

"  3.  That  the  lectures  deliTered  to  students,  as  above  mentioned,  be  so  composed 
ud  sdjnsted  sa  to  furnish  proper  materials  for  the  specimens,  essays,  or  exercises 
*bich  are  regularly  prescribed  to  them,  executed  by  them,  and  their  merits  deter- 
mined  by  the  professor  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  at  an  hour  different  from  that 
ia  which  the  lecture  is  given. 

"4.  That  the  specimens  or  essays  required  from  the  students  and  publicly 
examined  by  the  professor,  must  proceed  in  a  regular  series;  at  the  opening  of  the 
class  beginning  with  snch  as  chiefly  require  the  students  to  compreheod,  to  distin- 
gnith,  to  define^  to  class  and  arrange  materials  submitted  to  them,  and  proceeding 
is  due  time  to  such  as  require  from  the  student  the  collection  of  the  materials  as» 
veil  as  the  composition  of  them  according  to  established  rules,  and  the  expression 
of  them  in  plMU  and  perspicuous  language." 

Recognizing  the  foregoing  principles  as  essential  to  his  own  suc- 
cess, he  felt  that  there  were  also  principles  on  which  the  success  of 
liis  students  depended.    Hence  he  drew  up  with  care  the  following 
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general  roles  regarding  diligence  and  application,  whicli  he  affec- 
tionately presaea  upon  the  Btudents  in  his  clafis  as  eesential  to  their 
progress' and  improvement.  As  they  appear  to  us  to  be  important 
in  themselres,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
quote  them  verbatim  .*— • 

"  The  student  roiiBt  be  coDTtnoed— 

"  1.  That  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  end  in  fiaw  in  ewiy  nadflftaking 
qnidceoB  and  directs  labour  and  exercise. 

'*  2.  That  all  adyaneement  of  knowledge  and  habits  of  appUcaiaon  imist  flpring 
from  desire  and  ▼olnntary  determinations. 

"3.  That  the  art  and  nsefnlnera  of  the  teacher  eonust  in  genemting  and  innwin 
ing  snch  deures,  in  producing  snefa  ready  ydlnntBiy  determinations,  as  may  sup- 
port the  neceeeary  labour  and  exercise. 

**  4.  That  no  valnable  object  or  end  of  any  kind  can  be  attained  without  regular 
and  increasing  exertions. 

"  5.  That  persevering  diligence  and  application  will  improTS  the  meanest  abili- 
tifis  and  give  additional  lustre  to  the  best  natural  talents. 

**  6.  That  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  youth—  command  of  mind  and  capaetf y  of 
resistance  acquired — else  no  plan  of  study  or  of  business  can  be  prosecuted  with 
success. 

"  7.  That  personal  talents  and  Tirtues  are  the  noblest  objeets  of  humra  Mqvi- 
sitton." 

Of  course  this  radical  reform  was  not  effected  without  effort  or 
all  at  once.  Indeed,  for  several  sessions  he  pursued  the  same  dLta 
as  his  predecessor,  who  still  retained  an  interest  in  the  class,  ^nt 
the  evil  of  persisting  in  the  old  system  became  more  and  move 
evident,  and  though  he  did  not  venture  on  any  sudden  or  precipitate 
change,  he  resolutely  planned  and  effectually  carried  out  this  sys- 
tem, which  was  so  well  fitted  to  direct  the  expanding  energiea  of 
young  minds,  so  as  to  maintain  their  development  in  just  reladon 
to  each  other,  and  to  secure  that  reciprocal  aid  in  thieir  progressive  im- 
provement which  seems  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  order  of  nature  itself. 

The  private  life  of  Professor  Jardine  presents  no  variety  of  stir* 
rin^  personal  interest.  Two  years  after  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  he  married  Miss  Lindsay,  a  resident  in  and  native  of  Glasgow, 
and  began,  like  his  brother  professors,  to  take  in  fitudent-boardei8» 
who  under  his  charge  found  a  free  enjoyment  of  good  society,  a  £ur 
amount  of  innocent  pleasure  and  affectionate  auperintendenoe.  Ill 
1787  Adam  Smith  was  Lord  Eector  of  the  UniTersity.  In  178B 
James  Clow,  his  immediate  predecessor,  died.  In  1790,  reflectu^ 
that  the  medical  school  in  the  University  was  much  retarded  m 
consequence  of  the  want  of  an  infirmary,  he  stirred  up  his  colleaguee 
to  exert  their  influence  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. A  voluntary  subscription  was  opened,  and  met  with  ready 
and  liberal  encouragement.  In  1791,  on  the  petition  of  the  si^- 
soribers,  a  Boyal  Charter  was  obtained,  besides  a  grant  of  the  site 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow's  casUe,  with  the  grounds  attached  to 
it,  to  build  upon.  Designs  prepared  by  £obert  Adam,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect^ were  aneepted,  and,  at  an  expense  of  £8,000«  a  handsome 
edifice  was  added  to  the  city«  and  a  great  boon  was  conferred  upon 
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the  poor.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  8th  December,  1794.  George 
Jsrdine  exerted  himself  most  energetically  in  promoting  this  under- 
taking. As  secretary  for  tbe  echemc  the  chief  labour  fell  upon  him. 
HereceiFed  the  thanks  of  the  subscribers,  and  continued  to  give  his 
flerrices  gratuitously  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1793  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  first  pupil,  William  Mure,  Esq.,  of  Caldwell, 
elected  Lord  Hector  of  the  University.  About  the  same  time, 
haring  thriyen  in  worldly  affairs,  he  bought  a  small  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton.  Hallside  was  about  seventy  acres  in 
extent,  sloping  towards  the  east,  and  bounded  in  part  by  the  river 
Calder,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  stood  his  brother-in-law's 
residence.  The  mansion  which  Jar  dine  possessed  there  was  modest 
in  srchitecture,  but  comfortably  fitted  up.  He  took  great  interest  in 
adorning  it,  and  found  pleasant  relaxation  after  his  winter's  labours 
in  the  employments  of  a  rural  life,  in  roying  among  the  woods  of 
Bothwell,  or  the  trees  that  surrounded  Blantyre  Priory,  and  taking 
kealthy  exercise  on  Dychmont  Hill,  or  on  those  banks  where  then—- 

"  More  pure  than  amber  flowed  tbe  river  Cljde." 

His  residence  near  the  chief  town  in  this  picturesque  and  pleasant 
neigbboarhood  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Hamilton,  and  that  ecclesiastical  court  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
selected  Professor  Jardine  to  be  their  lay  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — the  sort  of  annual 
eceJesiaatical  parliament  in  which  the  afiairs  of  the  Northern  Church 
sre  eoBsulted  about  and  arranged.  In  the  business  of  this,  the 
nt{xrenie  court  of  judicature  in  the  ecclesiastical  communion  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  took  an  aptive  part,  and  among  its 
members  fewreceived  so  much  attention  or  were  considered  to  possess 
elsims  equal  to  his  for  fidelity  and  wisdom.  He  in  general  sup- 
ported what  was  known  in  Scotland  as  the  eyangelical  or  popular 
party  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  opposition  to  that  ^  hich  was  deno- 
minated the  moderate  or  High  Church  League.  His  knowledge  of 
bofiisess,  his  distinct  and  yigorous  style  of  speech,  the  combined 
niDplicity  of  manner,  strength  of  thought,  and  fire  of  emotion 
gained  him  attention  and  respect,  while  the  amiability  and  sterling 
worth  of  his  character,  at  once  genial  and  Christian,  procured 
itdmiration  and  deference.  As  a  controversialist  he  was  solid,  firm, 
and  dignified,  stated  the  questions  with  precision,  reasoned  with 
P^ttmence,  and,  warming  as  he  adyanced,  bis  words  glowed  while 
uis  logie  shone,  so  that  speech  rose  to  eloquence  and  mounted  to 
pntory.  But  for  the  most  part  he  preferred  the  calm  style  of  a 
judge  to  the  hurry  and  cunning  of  an  advocate.  ^ 

^uiough  Jardine  furnished  his  pupils  with  a  "  Synopsis  of  Leo- 
torea  on  Logic  and  Belles  Lettres,"  and  a  **  Synopsis  or  Bhetorio," 
^mn  time  to  time  as  required,  and  improyed  these  as  his  system 
gUBed  greater  oonaistency  and  worth,  he  made  no  direct  efiort  in 
iiithonhip  till  he  had  attained  his  seyenty-sixthyaar,  and  had  been 
Qpwarda  of  forty-four  yean  the  occupant  of  his  chair.    In  1818  he 
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iBSued  his  *'  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  illustrated  by 
the  Method  of  Teaching  the  Loi^ic  or  First  Class  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow."  This  he  was  induced  to  do  by  "  the  sug- 
gestion of  Fome  of  his  pupils,  who  were  pleased  to  express  their 
conviction  of  the  advantage  which  they  derived  from  this  mode  of 
instruction  ;  and  also  by  the  hope  that,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they 
may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  important  subject  of  academical  education.  .  .  The  author 
does  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  any  new  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  mind,"  but  presents  his  work  rather  as  a  record  and  exposition  of 
an  experiment  made  to  bring  about  '*  a  regular  elementary  system 
of  academical  study,  which,  uniting  speculation  with  practice, 
principles  and  rules  with  suitable  illustration  and  exercise,  would 
embrace  the  means  which  seem  best  calculated  to  call  forth  and 
strengthen  the  intellectual  power  of  youth."  Of  this  work,  whioh 
is  now  somewhat  rare,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  summary 
and  abstract,  such  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
main  elements  of  its  contents  :— 

Mental  phiI(»ophj  he  regards  as  *'  the  mother-science,  from  which  all  others 
derive  at  once  their  origia  and  noorishment.  Thus  logic,  metaphysicii,  etfaica, 
JQrisptadence,  law,  and  eloquence  have  their  common  origin  in  mind;  whilst  in  all 
the  branches  of  natural  pbilosopby  the  powers  of  intellect  are  the  instniments 
by  which  knowledge  mast  be  acquired."  Hence  *'  an  intinutte  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  mind  must  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  study  of  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge."  The  mind  is  thtU  whioh,  in  human  beings,  thinks.* 
feels,  wills,  and  is  conscious  of  its  actions  or  operations."  Its  several  faoulties  of 
thought  and  feeling  may  be  arranged  as — Ist,  The  powers  of  acquiring  and  pre- 
Herving  knowledge.  2od,  The  powers  of  sensation.  3rd,  I'he  powers  of  Tolitiou. 
4th,  The  powers  of  communication.  Perception,  as  that  faculty  which  opena  up 
*'  the  first  communication  between  mind  and  matter,**  he  defines  as  "  that  faculty 
by  the  operation  of  which  we  receive  notions,  ideas,  sensationn,  from  the  qaalttiea 
of  external  objects,  by  the  means  of  certain  impressions  or  effects  upon  the  organs 
of  sense,  when  attention  accompanies  the  direction  of  these  oigans  to  the  objects 
before  them.'*  He  affirms  that  *'  our  mental  powers  possess  principles  of  inherent 
growth  and  strength,  bj  which  in  due  time  they  arrive  at  thatdfgree  of  perfectioa 
and  vigour  to  which  they  are  limited  upon  earth;*'  and  therefore  "  perceives,  in  the 
first  play  of  the  imsgination  and  in  the  first  attempts  at  reaMining,  the  prolunons 
of  those  brilliant  powers  which  charm  the  world  in  the  poet  and  inbtruct  it  in  the 
man  of  science.  .  .  .  Attention  is  the  intellectual  power  of  notice,  whether 
directed  to  external  objects  or  to  objects  of  consciousness,"  and  a  habit  qfatUntion 
is  a  facility  and  readiness  in  exerting  that  power,  acquired  by  frequent  repetition. 
"  Observation,  reflection,  and  meditation  may  be  regarded  as  ihe  same  intelleotoftl 
act,  modified  only  by  the  particular  circumstances  which  determine  the  preference 
or  degree  of  interest  which  the  mind  feels  for  the  several  objects  of  its  inquiry. 
Atttntion  is  improved  by  removing  obstacles,  hindrances,  and  temptations,  by 
controlling  memory  and  imagination,  and  by  resisting  restlessness,  fretfulness,  and 
impatience.  .  •  .  Observe,  read,  hear,  and  compose  with  attention.*'  The  tax 
of  labour,  which  is  imposed  upon  every  great  and  noble  acquisition,  must  be  pud 
by  the  individual  who  aims  at  it.**  Sensation  is  cither  voluntary  or  involuntary; 
a  wise  man  tries  to  command  the  latter  and  to  improve  the  former.  **  The  improve- 
ment  of  the  memory  depends  on — 1st,  The  exercise  of  attention  whilst  the  mind 
takes  cegnizance  of  objects,  whether  presented  to  the  senses  or  to  the  inteUeot. 
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Sod,  A  jodicioas  Miectton  of  obj«ctf.    3rd.  Bj  ctrefal  arrangement,  so  as  to 
ttrtn^htn  the  bonda  of  aMOciation  amoog  the  several  parts  of  oar  knowledge. 

**  Imagination  ia  improvable  in  vigonr  and  aetivitj,  io  regnlaritj  and  chastenees. 
.  .  .  Tbe  term  jitdffmeHt  ia  applied  when,  bj  alternate  attention  to  two  objects 
in  joatapoAition,  the  relation  between  them  is  discorered;  the  term  reojoNM^  ia 
wd  whrn  that  relation  cannot  be  discovered  bnt  bj  means  of  a  comparison  inati- 
tatid  between  each  of  these  two  objecta  and  one  or  more  intermediate  ideas  having 
lome  afiinitj  to  each.  Thos  reasoning  is  onij  an  expedient  for  arriving  at  a  jadg- 
rneat  when  the  terms  of  a  proposition  involve  some  obsonritj.  ...  It  is 
impossible  to  teach  men  to  reason  nntil  thej  have  been  Brst  tan^ht  to  know;  that 
is,  to  farm  clear  and  accurate  oonceptions  of  tbe  thiogs  abont  which  thej  an  to 
reiMHi.  ...  in  the  diiTvrent  professions  and  ocupatiooa  of  life  men  reason 
easily  and  justly  from  mere  habit,  because,  in  their  dailj  pnrsnitSi  thej  have 
{WYVTooslj  formed  clear  and  distinct  notions  relative  to  the  several  objects  about 
which  their  re<ison  is  employed.  .  .  .  Bnt  thongh  bj  this  natnral  logio  the 
VBdcrstanding  inaj  be  so  improved  as  to  answer  all  the  practicil  purposeit  of  life, 
tbe  assistance  of  art  may  be^  extremely  nsefal  by  suggestiog  certam  pneitioos  and 
srraiigcments  of  thought  which  lead  the  mind  by  safe  and  easy  steps  to  the  per- 
ctptiun  of  truth.  .  .  We  have  received  from  the  philosophers  of  Greece  an  art 
fcr  tbe  improving;  and  directing  of  reason — a  system  of  rules  according  to  which 
compariMna  may  be  fairly  made  and  cooclubions  justly  deduced."  The  syllogism  is 
nsqnfstionablj  founded  upon  a  just  sDalyais  of  a  simple  act  of  reasoning,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  sentence,  **  The  sky  lowers,  I  shall  put  on  my  coat "  if  examined. 
Lord  Bacon  hoped,  with  his  *"  Organon,"  by  the  aid  of  experience,  founded  on 
obsrrvation  and  guided  by  judgment,  to  change  entirely  the  state  of  philosophy, 
Bod  to  t*>ach  mankind  one  art  which  would  minister  to  the  improvement  of  all 
otbeni.  What  Bacon,  Sec,  did  fur  Physics,  Locke,  &o.,  essayed  io  Mental  Soienoe. 
Logic  is  -  a  foorlold  art — 1,  of  observing;  2,  of  experimenting;  3,  of  generalizing; 
4,  of  anticipating  or  conjecturing.  .  .  .  The  art  of  reasonin^^  like  all  other 
trts,  can  only  be  acquired  by  habit  not  by  mere  knowledge  of  speculative  ruled. 
.  .  There  is  someihtng  to  be  done  as  well  as  to  be  known.  .  .  There  is  no 
other  way  of  teaching  young  men  a  true  and  rational  logic  except  that  of  inducing 
thea  to  think  and  reason.  .  .  Rnles  prevent  deviations  and  irregularities,  but 
they  cannot  create  jdeas,  or  lead  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence.  .  .  No  man 
*ffT  acquired  the  habit  of  reasoning  well  on  any  subject  except  by  reasoning 
&cqaeot,<y  nud  regularly .**     The  mind  must  be  trained  in  some  way  or  other 

**1.  To  know  before  it  can  reanon.  2.  To  be  careful  and  accurate  in  observa- 
liofl  respecting  the  objects  of  knowledge.  3.  To  distinct  and  careful  comparison 
tod  ioference.  4.  To  a  natural  and  regular  process  of  analysis  of  every  subject. 
'.  To  a  careful  observation  of  tbe  nature,  kind,  and  degree  of  evidence  bj  which 
truths  are  or  may  be  supported." 

Sach  are,  in  the  briefest  terms,  the  general  tenets  of  this  admira- 
ble treatise,  in  which  a  solid  thinker,  reyealing  the  secrets  of  a  life's 
thought  and  experience,  recommends  and  enforces  the  acquisition  of 
sctiTe  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  exercise  of  methodical  zeal  in 
tbe  attainment  at  once  of  knowledge  and  of  cower. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  "  Outlines"  John  Wilson 
reviewed  the  work,  ana  spoke  of  its  author  as  universaJlj  known 
throughout  Scotland  as  a  most  zealous,  iinwearied,  and  enlightened 
teacher,  whose  **  acquaintance  with  the  different  systems  of  philoso- 
phy b  intimate  and  extensive ;"  and  whose  "  character,  considered 
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merely  in  a  literary  view,  is  justly  entitled  to  great  respect ;" — of 
the  work  as  "  a  plain,  simple,  and  unostentatious  account  of  the 
practical  system  of  discipline  to  which  the  students  of  his  class  are 
regularly  subjected  for  tlie  purpose  of  acquiring  these  intellectual 
habits  of  thinking,  judging,  reasoning,  and  communication,  upon 
which  the  further  prosecution  of  science  and  the  business  of  active 
life  almost  entirely  depend," — and  of  his  system  as  "admirably 
calculated  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  worthy  of  all  the  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it."  In  1820  his  former  pupil,  Francis 
Jeffirey,  received  his  first  official  honour  by  being  chosen  Lord 
Bector  of  the  University;  and  on  28th  Dec.  of  that  year  delivered 
a  splendid  oration,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Jardine  as  "  the  one  sur- 
viving instructor  of  my  early  youth, — the  most  revered,  the  moat 
justly  valued  of  all  my  mstructors,"  and  as  yet  *'  proceeding  with  un- 
abated vigour  and  araour  in  the  eminently  useful  career  to  which  his 
life  has  been  dedicated."  It  must  have  bieen  a  proud  hour  for  both. 
After  having  completed  a  professional  career  of  half  a  century, 
George  Jardine  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues 
— only  expressing  a  wish  that  they  should  select  some  zealous  and 
able  man  who  would  continue  his  system  of  common-sense  teaching 
and  active  employment  of  the  faculties  of  the  students.  In  this  he 
was  gratified,  for  their  choice  fell  upon  the  Itev.  Bobert  Buchanan, 
then  minister  of  Peebles,  a  gentleman  of  astute  mind,  high  literary 
attainments,  and  singular  sagacity,*  who  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessor  with  equal  popularity  and  success,  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  has  but  recently  retired  from  his  post  of  honour 
and  usefulness,  to  indulge,  it  is  understood,  those  literary  tastes  and 
that  dalliance  with  the  muses  which  he  almost  wholly  intermitted 
for  behoof  of  his  class  so  long  and  so  patiently.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  John  Yeitch,  M.A.,  a  native  of  Peebles,  a  favourite 

fupil  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  translator  and  editor  of  Descartea' 
Philosophical  Works,  and  a  studious  man,  whose  task  must  be 
hard, — if  he  attempts  to  supplant  nearly  a  century's  teaching  of  loj^c 
as  a  medicine  of  the  mind,  or  a  corrective  against  wrong- thinking 
by  a  logic  of  '*  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought." 

On  the  retirement  of  George  Jardine  a  public  dinner  was  held 
in  his  honour  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Glasgow,  which  was  attended 

*  Professor  Bachanan,  thongb  he  has  issued  some  poems  and  a  tragedy  has  not, 
80  Cm*  as  we  know,  added  anything  to  ]ogio«l  literatnre.  Sereral  of  his  popib, 
however,  have,  vis.,  John  Leechman's  *'  Logic;  an  lotrodnction  to  the  Study 
of  Beaaooing,"  i842,— a  compilation  of  no  very  high  type.  H.  H.  Manro*8  *'  Manual 
of  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive;*'  an  incomplete,  but  very  able  work,  of  quite  a 
higher  order  than  the  preceding.  An  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Lo^ic,"  1852,  has 
been  published  anonymously  by  another  student;  bnt  the  style,  taste,  &&,  despite 
glunpecs  of  ability,  do  little  credit  to  the  writer.  J.  D.  Morel),  the  historian  <^ 
philosophy,  has  iMued  a  "  Handbook  of  Logic,**  1857,  whose  object  is  "  to  exercise 
the  intelleotnal  faculties,"  and  which  ably  presents  the  subject  in  a  form  fitted  for 
sebools.    Of  Dr.  James  M'Cosh  we  may  require  to  write  on  an  early  oooasioa. 
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bj  upwards  of  two  Hundred  gentlemen,  many  of  wHom  had  come 
from  great  distances  to  attend,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Wm.  Mure,  Esq.,  of  Caldwell,  while  the  Mai'quis 
of  Breadalbane  acted  as  croupier.  Both  had  been  pupils  under 
him,  and  were  much  attached  to  their  old  and  able  master. 

In  1823,  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  the  Key.  Duncan 
Macfuiane  to  be  Principal  of  the  University,  as  well  as  minister  of 
the  Inner  High  Church,  a  great  agitation  against  pluralities  arose. 
TbiM  question  had  gone  the  usual  course  through  Presbytery  and 
SjBD^  and  had  come  for  £nal  adjudication  in  this  case  to  the 
mieral  Assembly  of  1826.  Jardine  had  been  on  all  occasions  an 
onponent  of  pluralities.  Though  he  was  at  that  time  eighty- 
tnzw  years  of  ase,  he  opened  the  second  day's  debate  in  a  forcible 
speech  against  uie  union  of  any  other  office  with  that  of  a  clerical 
ehaige.  Though  the  immediate  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-six  votes,  in  a  subsequent  assembly  the  principle 
of  non-plurality  was  affirmed,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  Scottish 
CliDivh.  He  attended  and  spoke  at  the  next  Assembly,  in  May, 
182^,  but  was  seized  then  with  an  attack  of  illness,  almost  the  first 
ailmait  which  he  had  felt.  From  that  time  till  January,  1827,  he 
hngered,  though  he  faded.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  thickened 
annmd  him,  and  on  the  27  th  of  that  month,  having  entered  the 
eightr-nzth  year  of  bis  age,  he  expired  in  his  house  in  the  College 
Quamngle,  calmly,  hopefully,  and  seriously,  with  the  ardour  of 
a  ]diiloBopher  and  thepiety  of  a  Christian,  praying  in  these  beautiful 
words :  **  O  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth.  Let  them  lead  me  ; 
lettiiem  bring  me  unto  Thy  holy  hill  and  to  Thy  tabernacles.  Then 
will  I  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,  unto  God  my  exceeding  joy." 

His  wife  had  predeceased  him  twelve  years.  His  son  John 
Jan&ie  was  educated  as  an  advocate,  became  sheriff  of  the  shires  of 
Boss  and  Cromarty,  and  died  in  1850. 

Few  words  need  now  be  added  to  our  already  lengthy  paper. 
Dr.  Jardine  was  a  man  of  vigorous  judgment  and  active  mind ;  of 
■mgnlay  tact  and  energy ;  he  was  genial  and  gracious,  yet  grave ;  he 
delighted  in  his  task  and  bent  all  his  thoughts  towards  being  effective 
'  d ;  he  inspired  respect  and  affection  in  all  his  students ;  and 

Ely  no  single  mind  in  Scotland  ever  exerted  so  wide  an  in- 
originating  solely  from  mental  devotedness  to  duty,  as  he 
diiL  Dr.  Chahnera,  in  a  glowing  eulogium,  declared  that  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Universities  of  his  country. 
la  eloquence,  aouteness,  and  originality  he  may  haye  been  sur- 
pasaed ;  in  usefulness,  professional  devotion,  personal  worth,  and 
piiWc  merit  he  has  selaom  been  equalled.  To  his  determined  in- 
eoloation  of  reflectiveness,  observation,  and  thought,  it  is  doubtless 
owing  that  criticism  has  been  reformed  and  improved  by  Jeffrey, 
Loduaart,  Wilson,  and  Campbell ;  philosophy  has  been  invigorated 
by  Young,  Cairns,  and  Hamilton ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastic^  history 
of  Sootliaid  haa  been  changed  within  and  without  the  Establish- 
meat  of  whieh  he  was  a  member.  S.  N. 
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Sorial  €tanam^' 


DOES  THE  DRAMA  ELEVATE  OR  DEGRADE  P 

APFIBUATIYB   ABTICLB. — II. 

Thb  beautiful  is  being  baniBbed  from  buman  life.  Utility  is 
driving  its  plougbsbare  over  all  tbe  fields  of  effort.  Tbe  poetry  of 
existence  bas  been  dried  out  of  man.  We  bave  cast  aside  as  super- 
fluities many  tbings  wbicb  in  earlier  times  were  regarded  as  neces- 
sities of  life.  Over  tbe  word  enjoyment  we  would  write  sin.  Tbe 
barp  and  tbe  viol,  tbe  dance  and  tbe  song,  tbe  theatre  and  tbe 

gageant,  are  no  more  to  cbarm  us  in  the  pilgrimage  of  time. 
ackclotb  and  asbes— *witb  an  occasional  outburst  at  a  public  dinner 
— are  now  to  content  us.  Virtue  and  pleasure  are  no  longer  to  be 
recognized  as  sisters  but  as  rivals  wbose  love  and  frien&bip  we 
cannot  enjoy  together,  but  between  wbom  we  must  cboose.  Yet 
surely  utility  is  not  supreme  over  tbe  eartb.  Tbe  wild  rose  blooms 
in  tbe  bedgerow,  tbe  beatbbell  lifts  its  modest  beauty  by  many  a 
roadway,  and  God's  forget-me-nots  peep  out  on  one  from  many  a 
nook  on  tbe  billside  and  from  many  a  tree-root  in  tbe  forest  path. 
Tbe  love  of  laugbter  animates  tbe  beart,  and  tbe  power  of  imitation 
exists  in  almost  every  spirit,  and  tbe  capacity  for  joy  tingles  in 
every  nerve,  and  tbrobs  in  every  vein.  !Botb  jnresentation,  as  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  representation,  as  in  poetry  and  tbe 
drama,  impart  enjcr^ments,  and  so  legitimate  tbemselves  as  justi- 
fiable amusements  for  mankind.  Tbe  tone  of  tbe  drama  is  repre- 
sentation. Now  all  true  representation  is  instructive,  and  it  is  all 
tbe  more  instructive  in  proportion  to  its  liveliness  and  correctness. 
To  tbe  intellects,  tbe  feelings,  tbe  imaginations  and  tbe  passions  of 
men,  tbe  drama  makes  appeal,  and  anytbing  tbat  makes  its  appeal 
to  tbe  higher  qualities  of  buman  nature  cannot  justly  be  regarded 
as  degrading  or  corrupting. 

It  is  a  fact  tbat  all  nations  bave  a  drama;  tbat  tbis  form  of 
entertaining  instruction  is  as  widespread  as  tbe  buman  race ;  tbat 
it  is  as  popular  among  tbe  wigwams  of  tbe  savages  of  the  West, 
and  by  tlie  evening  fires  of  the  aborigines  of  tbe  East,  as  it  is  in 
tbe  capitals  of  Europe.  It  is  no  less  true  that  all  cbildren  naturally 
and  unreluctantly  assume  the  imitative  when  they  are  reoountiog 
tbeir  experience,  and  that  they  are  most  captivated  by  tbe  imita- 
tion of  tne  various  events  narrated  to  them.  The  universal  diffusion 
of  tbe  drama  in  all  countries  and  in  all  aees  seems  to  give  it  a 
distinct  place  among  those  pleasures  wbicb  tbe  Deity  intended  man 
to  enjoy  and  use.  The  drama  is  the  very  poetry  of  enjoyment  and 
intellectual  vigour.  Tbe  caprices  of  fasbion,  tbe  revolution  of 
empires  tbe  change  of  buman  habits,  have  all  alike  been  survived 
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bf  it.    The  sceptre  of  Alexander  ii  broken,  bat  the  dynasty  of 
lliespifl  is  yet  endued  with  tme  stability. 

The  dramatic  poet  is  the  creator  of  a  mimic  sphere  of  life.  The 
imaginary  bein^  to  whom  he  imparts  palpability,  yolition,  and 
speech,  exist  within  one  main  design,  and  take  their  form  and 
preasnre  from  that  scenic  purpose.  He  proposes  to  himself  the 
representation  of  an  event,  ana  he  gifts  his  dramatis  persona  with 
such  stations,  qualities,  and  purposes  as  may  eyoke  the  event 
natorally  and  in  accordance  with  human  sympathies  and  conscious- 
ness.  He,  it  is  true,  rules  with  absolute  and  irresistible  sway 
iyrer  the  creations  whose  destiny  he  shapes  and  determines,  aocora- 
ing  to  the  plan  which  he  adopts  and  fixes  on,  but  he  himself  is 
overraled  by  the  dramatic  necessity  of  imitating  the  course  of 
mortal  life  and  conforming  his  representations  to  the  method  of 
the  life  of  humanity.  As  he  affects  to  "  body  forth"  an  incident  in 
history,  whether  that  of  gods,  heroes,  imaginary  beings  or  human 
creatures,  he  must  bring  about  the  destiny  of  each  agreeably  to 
the  general  principles  which  regulate  the  transactions  of  mankind, 
—or  such  as  man  can  conceive  of  as  effective  in  stirring<and 
moving  the  kind  of  creatures  he  brings  upon  the  microcosm  of  the 
staee.  This  necessity  of  dramatic  art  involves  the  poet  in  a  series 
of  lairs  which  makes  it  imperative  on  him  to  preserve  some  like- 
ness to  the  common  transactions  of  the  world.  Hence,  as  he  must 
imitate  the  ways  of  Providence  with  man,  he  would  mar  his  own 
end  if  he  did  anythiDg  calculated  to  degrade  men's  minds  or  habits ; 
for  in  so  far  as  he  did  so  he  would  spoil  the  resemblance  between 
his  performance  and  that  on  which  it  was  modelled.  Men  will  not 
acquiesce  in  any  representation  of  life  or  history  which  transgresses 
the  bounds  of  naturalness  and  probability,  but  stamp  with  their 
disapprobation  and  dislike  all  unlikely  plots,  scenes,  and  speeches. 
He  would  play  false  to  his  own  art  who  would  introduce  upon 
hia  mimic  world  anything  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
flow  of  human  life,  anytmng  whose  tendency  was  to  degrade  hu- 
manity or  lessen  the  holiness  of  life.  On  this  account  we  feel  con- 
strained to  maintain  that  the  drama  does  not  degrade  and  would 
greatly  injure  itself  were  it  to  attempt  to  degrade  the  cluuracters  in 
the  plays  or  the  audiences  who  behold  them ;  for  then  it  wotdd 
be  forsaking  its  own  distinct  mission,  and  would  cease  thereupon — 

**  To  hold  at  *tw«re  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

The  drama  has  occupied  the  greatest  minds  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
literatures.  In  the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  writings  thero  appears  to 
us  the  grandly  simple,  yet  sublimely  imaginative,  dramatic  poem  of 
Job.  Ihis  nobly  spiritual  production  in  which,  perhaps,  earliest  in 
the  world's  history  an  attempt  was  made  "  to  assist  etemid  Pro- 
vidence and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  we  have  a  prologue, 
three  acts  of^^three  scenes  each,  and  an  epilogue, — a  grand  trilogy 
of  anttaue  fact  and  incident,  woven  into  the  splendid  dramatic 
unihr  oi  representative  poetry.    The  elaboration  and  elevation  of 
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the  poem  it  rach  that  ia  no  ancient  litenture  baa  the  i^randenr, 
graphicness,  and  artistio  glow  of  ima^ory  been  so  thoroQghly  iacor^ 

S orated  with  noble  discursiye  thought  and  carefully  distinguished 
ialo^ue.  Wliether  we  allocate  this  poem  to  an  Abcahamic,  a 
Mosaic,  or  the  Solomonic  age,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
moat  extraordinary  poems  of  antiquity.  We  have  next  to  this  the 
Inaoions  and  delicious  drama  of  "  Solomon's  Bride,*' — the  sweetest 
and  most  precious  of  the  thousand  and  five  songs,  i»  e.,  poems,  of 
whieh  the  son  of  Dayid  and  Bathsheba  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author.  This  "  song  of  songs  which  is  Solomon's "  is  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  interpretable  only  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
dimmatio,  that  its  effects  are  scenic,  and  its  form  is  representative. 
In  two  distinct  oases»  therefore,  we  find  the  drasoa  incorporated 
with  the  sacred  books, — as  the  form  in  which  the  Deity  nimself 
chose,  in  aceordaaoe  with  the  special  gifts  of  the  agent,  to  reveal 
in  the  one  case  a  lustification  of  his  moral  providence,  and,  in  the 
other,  the  mjatical  relations  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  We  might 
notice  also  the  highly  dramatic  form  which  the  recitals  of  Scrip* 
ture  events  assume  in  many  cases ;  how  often  seenas,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  are  introduced  into  the  narrative  portions  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  the  plagues  of  Egypt ; 
the  choosing  of  Saul  as  king ;  the  life  of  David ;  the  heroism  of 
Dsniel,  &c., — are  only  a  few  of  those  intensely  dramatic  scenes 
which  occur  in  Old  Testament  history.  Portions  of  the  New  Tes* 
tamuanty  too,  are  steeped  in  dramatic  colouring.  The  dedication  of 
Jesus,  with  ita  colloquies,  soliloquies,  and  magnificent  chorus;  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest ;  the  trial  before  Pilate ;  the  resurrection ; 
Panl  00  Mars-hill,  &o., — may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  those  appear* 
ingin  the  sacred  writings. 

^^en  we  turn  from  saored  to  profane  literature,  we  find  all  the 
noblest  intelligences  of  humanity  devoting  themselves  to  the  drap 
matio  form  of  elucidation.  *'  The  Homeric  epic  is,"  says  ScUegeU 
'*  in  poetry  what  reUtfiA  to  sculpture,  but  tragedy  is  the  distinctly* 
seen  separated  group."  iBschylus  created  tbe  Grreek  drama; 
Sophocles  realised  it,  and  Euripides  populariaed  it.  Romsft 
literature  has  higher  names,  we  grant,  than  those  of  Plaatus» 
Terence,  or  Ennius ;  yet  they  are  great,  and  many  of  the  Csesara 
might  sigh  for  their  fame.  Marlowe,  Shakspere,  and  Johnson  are 
the  master-spirits  of  a  glorious  age,  and  we  have  had  of  late 
Knowles,  Jerrold,  and  Home.  CorneiUe,  Eacine,  and  Voltaire  are 
among  the  greatest  nazties  of  which  France  can  boast — without 
mentioning  Moliere  at  all.  Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  the 
grand  tri'.imv irate  of  modem  Germany.  Alfieri,  Monte,  Mansoni« 
aad  Niccolini  are  far  from  being  the  least  noted  names  of  Italy. 
Cervantes,  Calderon,  I^pe  de  Vega,  and  Molina  hold  the  highest 
rank  in  the  literature  of  Spain.  Even  Holland  enrols  among  its 
dramatists  Grotius,  Van  der  Borcht,  and  Hofman.  We  challenge 
our  (mponents  to  name  among  any  single  class  of  what  they  call 
olcTating  writers  an  equal  number  of  men  of  world-wide  fame  as 
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we  liare  here  noted  amongst  those  whom  they  deride  as  degrading. 
Tbese  are  only  the  merest  selections,  scarcely  ertn  a  Yiunple  of 
those  who  hare  employed  dramatic  art  for  the  instroctiye  enter- 
teinment  of  the  |>eople  No  literature  whaterery-pnlpit,  scientific, 
or  historic — can  rival  in  grandeur  of  representation  the  drama.  It 
is  a  sorry  argument  for  the  degrading  tendency  of  the  drama  to 
require  to  confess  that  its  anthers  are  the  best  in  crery  literature, 
are,  in  £act»  the  chief  of  those  whom  we  read  to  leam  how— 

**  Te  toiB  ■greedbly  some  piopar  thoaglil.'' 

Another  g^reat  recommendation  of  the  drama  is  that  given  by 
Bsoon  in  his  famous  definition,  "Dramatica  poesis  est  veluti 
Historia  spectabilis."  Dramatic  poetry  is  as  if  history  were  made 
risible.  Ordinary  minds  have  a  great  difficulty  in  realising  to  their 
imiLgination  different  forms  of  life,  motives  of  action,  passions  and 
their  effects,  &&  WiUiont  the  power  of  realising  them,  tiliese  dif- 
ferent elements  of  being  remain  enigmas  to  them.  Bat  when  the 
drama  vivifies  them,  irhen  it  brings  within  eyesight  and  experience 
tiie  very  spectacles  of  which  history  speaks,  or  shadowy  repre- 
sentatiQiiS  of  the  actors  of  history,  conception  is  quickened,  and 
the  eomprehensibility  of  many  things  is  greatly  aided.  In  this 
way  the  drama  is  one  of  the  grandest  powers  for  edaeation  within 
the  reach  of  the  human  race. 

A  very  important  point  of  view  in  which  the  drama  as  an  ele- 
TBting  agent  may  be  noticed,  is  closely  connected  witii  our  fore- 
goiii^  remark,  tt  was  in  the  drama  that  the  idea  of  a  philosophy 
of  histovy  was  originated,  and  the  working  of  Gk>d  in  history  was 
first  shown.  It  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  drama  that  a 
desijin  should  pervade  it  and  hold  it  together.  Mere  scenic  suc- 
eession  could  not  satisfy  human  cravings.  It  required  plot- 
interest.  Now  a  plot  to  possess  interest  must  grow  and  progress, 
most  beein,  go  on,  and  end.  A  thread  of  purpose  must  hold  the 
Tsrieus  beads  of  events  together ;  and  this  must  be  perceptible  to 
the  audience.  What  the  philosophers  call  evoluiion  waa  first  shown 
in  the  drama ;  it  passed  tnence  into  history  and  from  history  into 
theology.  Now  this  suggestion  of  design  running  through,  acting 
upon,  and  incorporating  itself  with  human  life,  this  luiakdowing 
forth  of  the  trutn  that— 

**  Thsn^s  a  dirinity  doth  thspe  onr  ends, 
Bongh-hew  thMd  as  wt  will," 

which  attained  suchpalpability in  the  drama  was  a  grand  idea.  It 
made,  as  it  were,  Trovidence  visible  in  man's  career,  and  lifted 
man's  life  above  mere  earthlmess  by  showing  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  godis  bore  rule  among  mankind.  This  surely  proves 
that  the  drama  elevates  rather  than  degrades. 

I  have,  as  I  think,  shown  some  good  reasons  for  believin|;  that 
the  drama  elevates.  I  am  not,  however,  so  unhesitating  m  my 
approval  of  the  drama  as  my  colleague  F.  S.  Mill,  able  and  trust- 
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worthy  as  liis  paper  is.  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  drama  in  all  its 
forms  and  varieties,  and  in  all  its  conditions  of  beini;  and  beine  per- 
formed is  elevating.  Few  things  in  this  sinful  world  escape  degra- 
dation ;  even  religion  is  no  exception  to  this  sad  fatality :  I  cannot 
justify  much  of  the  drama  of  the  Bestoration.  But  it  may  be 
Questioned  how  much  of  this  degrading  tendency  was  due  to  the 
degradation  of  the  time ;  and  we  know  that  the  putrefactive  ten- 
dency of  this  immorality  has  been  such  as  to  put  the  dramas  of  that 
time  off  the  stage  and  off  the  shelves  of  respectable  libraries.  In 
this  itself  proving  that  the  drama  does  not  degrade  but  elevates. 

I  would  close  this  paper  with  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
preface  to  Taylor's  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde  " : — "  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  which  more  enlarges  or  enriches  the  mind  than  the  dis- 
position to  lay  it  genially  open  to  impressions  of  pleasure  from 
the  exercise  or  every  species  of  talent ;  nothing  by  which  it  is  more 
impoverished  than  the  habit  of  undue  depreciation.  What  is 
puerile,  pusillanimous,  or  wicked,  it  can  do  us  no  good  to  admire ; 
but  let  us  admire  all  that  can  be  admired  without  debasing  the  dis- 
positions or  stultifying  the  understanding."  Philomathbs. 


<SbucEtx0n. 


AEE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  PEOFITABLE  FOB 

INSTRUCTION  P 

KEGATIYB   ABTICLB. — II. 

It  may  seem  to  some  people  rather  a  sign  of  retrogression  than 
of  progression,  that  in  the  early  issue  of  a  fresh  volume  of  "  our 
own"  magszine,  any  one  could  oe  found  willing  to  advocate  the 
n<>gative  side  of  the  question  which  heads  this  paper.  We  have  of 
late  been  the  yictims,  to  so  large  an  extent,  ot  the  '*  lecturing*' 
mania,  not  only  in  metropolitan  and  proTincial  towns,  but  even  in 
outlying  rural  districts,  that  it  seems  like  offering  an  insult  to  the 
entire  tribe  of  platform  occupants  to  assert  that,  viewed  as  an 
agency,  their  declamations  are  not  ''profitable  for  instruction," 
however  they  may  prove  so,  for  themselves,  in  a  pecuniary  sense — 
yet  so  it  is.  We  are  foolish  enough  to  entertain  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  utility  of  public  lectures  as  a  medium  for  conveying  instruc- 
tion, properly  so  called  ;  and  we  therefore  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  now  presented  of  laying  before  our  readers  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  an  opinion  is  based.  We  are  sure  that 
the  impartial  and  intelligent  jury  of  readers,  to  whom  the  argu- 
ments in  these  debates  are  from  month  to  month  submitted,  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  soundness  of  our  views  and  the  applicability 
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of  our  illustrations,  even  though  they  may  in  the  end  record  their 
Terdict  against  the  side  we  advocate. 

At  the  outset  we  are  required  to  analyze  the  terms  of  the  question 
we  desire  to  discuss,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the 
point  at  issue  between  our  opponents  and  ourselyes.  The  question 
itself  is,  "  Are  public  lectures  profitable  for  instruction  P  "  and  tho 
elements  in  it,  which  seem  to  suggest  comment,  are,  "  What  are 
embraced  under  the  head  of  'public'  lectures P"  and  "What  is 
conveyed  by  the  phrase  'profitable  for  instruction P'"  Adopting 
this  division,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  advance  our  views. 

•'  Public  "  lectures  are  those,  of  course,  which  are  delivered  before 
a  public  audience,  composed  of  a  variety  of  classes  and  individuals, 
whose  tastes,  capacities,  and  inclinations  difiTer  materially  from  each 
other.  In  a  meeting  at  all  deserving  of  being  regarded  as  a  public 
one :  that  is,  one  to  which  the  general  body  of  the  community  in 
tiie  locality  have  access,  irrespective  of  their  individual  powers  of 
thought  or  reflection,  or  their  individual  educational  status,  there 
must  always  exist  that  variety  of  mind  and  character,  of  taste  and 
capacity  which  to  so  large  an  extent  influences  those  who  address 
it  Such  an  influence  finds  its  exercise  and  development,  not  only 
in  restricting  the  lecturer  or  speaker  to  a  certain  class  of  subjects 
upon  which  to  dilate,  but  very  much  in  the  mode  in  which  his 
observations  are  to  be  framed.  Addressing  a  "  public  "  audience, 
the  lecturer,  who  would  aim  at  success,  must  first  of  aU  select  for 
his  theme  a  subject  likely,  from  its  general  character,  to  offer  to 
the  representatives  of  each  class  or  varietur  of  people  before  him 
some  fruits  of  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  kind ;  ana  m  presenting 
his  bill  of  fare  for  their  criticism,  ne  must  clothe  his  remafks  in 
language  so  popular  and  free  from  puretechnicidity,  that  all  who  listen 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  The  very  necessity  which 
exists  for  making  his  address  capable,  not  only  of  being  understood, 
but  of  being  appreciated  by  the  general  audience  before  him,  cir- 
cnmscribes  the  lecturer,  first  in  selecting  a  subject,  and  then  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  it;  and  hence  arises  one  great  reason  why 
8och  addresses  must,  as  a  class,  fail  in  proving  profitable  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  before  whom  they  are  delivered.  Being  "  public" 
lectures  they  must  be  upon  subjects  more  or  less  "  popular  "  m  their 
nature,  and  must  deal  with  those  popular  subjects  in  a  general  and 
popular  manner.  They  may  interest,  therefore,  or  even  amuse; 
they  may  to  a  certain  extent  contribute  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  an  audience,  but  they  must  of  necessity  fail  as 
i^ncies  for  conveying  anv  solid  or  permanently  useful  "  instruc- 
tion" to  the  minds  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

A  very  eloquent  and  excellent  lecturer  has  himself,  within  the 
last  few  years,  placed  on  record  his  ideas  regarding  the  utility  of 
those  popularaadresses,  and  they  accord  so  fully  with  the  opinions  we 
ourselves  entertain,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  advocate,  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  succinctly  alluding  to  them  here.  There  are, 
he  urges,  but  tnree  conditions^  under  any  one  of  which  it  is  pos* 
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Bible  for  popular  lectures  to  be  useful ;  and  tbese  are : — '*  1.  When 
they  convince  a  man  of  ignorance,  and  send  him  away  to  studj. 
2.  when  they  awaken  interest  in  some  important  subject,  and  pre- 
dispose people  to  meet  it  halfway;  or,  3.  When  they  quicken 
latent  knowledge  and  help  on  the  real  student."  If  any  one  of 
these  ends  is  accomplished  by  a  popular  or  public  address,  it  may 
be  said  to  that  extent  to  have  proved  "  prontable  for  instruction. 
Tried  by  this  standard  then,  we  yet  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  end  to  be  gained  by  means  so  inappropriate.  To  speak  of  an 
ignorant  man  being  convinced,  and  sent  away  to  study,  by  the  ob- 
servations of  a  public  lecturer  who  is  restrained  by  the  very  position 
in  which  he  is  placed  from  doin^  more  than  pass  in  review  the 
general  features  of  the  t(^ic  he  discusses,  is  to  imagine  that  igno- 
rance can  be  removed  by  a  very  inefficient  l6ver,  and  study  induced 
by  veiy  trivial  allurements.  It  is  true  that  public  lectures  may 
awaken  interest  in  some  important  subject,  and  for  the  time  afford 
an  audience  some  insight  into  the  elements  which  need  examination 
in  order  to  produce  a  nealthy  and  vigorous  opinion  upon  them ;  but 
unless  they  lead  those  who  listen  to  them  to  enter  upon  that  oloae 
examination  for  themselves,  they  have  only  succeeded  in  gaining  for 
the  lecturer'a  peculiar  views  a  host  of  blind  adherents  who  coincide 
with  him,  either  because  they  have  no  materials  upon  which  to  form 
any  other  conclusions,  or  because  they  prefer  accepting  his  "  cut  and 
dry"  opiniona  to  taking  the  trouble  ot  engaging  in  a  study  of  the 
matter  for  themselves.  A  large  amount  of  superficial  knowledge 
may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  public  addresses,  and  that  even  upon 
most  interestmg  and  important  subjects ;  but  if  the  effect  of  the 
lecture  ends  wiw  its  delivery,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  has  proved 
"profitable"  for  an  audience.  The  very  fact  which  we  are  now 
pressing  on  the  attention  of  the  reader,  namely,  that  the  character 
of  the  auditory  very  much  precludes  a  nrofitable  train  of  thought 
and  reasoninf^  oeing  adhered  to  by  a  public  lecturer,  has  been,  over 
and  over  again,  recognized  by  public  lecturers  themselves.  When 
the  time  has  oome  for  their  issuing  their  public  addresses  in  a  per- 
manent Ibrma  thcry  find  it  expedient  to  apologize  for  the  very 
general  nature  of  their  remarks,  by  stating  that  they  were  originally 
prepared  for  delivery  before  a  public  assembly ;  and  very  frequently 
they  substitute  in  the  printed  form  the  very  elements  which  consti- 
tute their  address  jprofitable  for  the  student,  but  the  absence  of 
which  during  its  delivery  rendered  it,  as  spoken,  practically  value- 
less. As  frequently  we  find  that  while  a  public  lecture  abounds  in 
feneral  conclusions,  for  arriving  at  which  no  data  whatever  are  pro- 
uced,  in  a  sulwequently  published  form  it  bristles  with  facts  and 
figures  which  strengthen  the  lecturer's  views,  and  substantiate  his 
arguments.*    But  that  in  such  amended  and  amplified  form  .public 

*  £.g»^  tb«  Bunpton,  the  HabeaD,  sod  other  public  lectnres,  deliTcradfirrt 
and  pablifihed  aflerwards  in  which  tht  notea  ofUn  form  the  mmt  conaiderabla  por- 
tion of  the  Tolanie. 
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lactares  may  prove  useful  to  the  8ta<1ent,  and  profitable  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  thinking  and  reflective  mind,  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  detract  from  the  force  of  our  preyioas  arguments ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  affords  further  proof  of  the  acknowledged  inability  of 
the  address,  as  delivered,  to  accomplish  the  end  ostensibly  in  view. 

But  our  opponents  will,  no  doubt,  urge,  as  against  this,  that  the 
utility  of  public  lectures,  as  agencies  for  "instruction/'  is  recognized 
in  our  several  collegiate  institutions ;  and  what  is  maintained  on 
such  high  authority  cannot  be  open  to  the  objections  we  have  made. 
A  moment's  reflection  will,  however,  show  that,  even  if  we  admitted 
that  collegiate  lectures  were  a  species  of  public  lectures  which 
proved  "  profitable  for  instruction,"  we  would  by  no  means  give  up 
the  opinion  we  started  by  maintaining.  The  audience  addressed 
by  a  collegiate  lecturer  is  composed  of  those  whose  minds  are  intent 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  he  is  there  to  impart ;  they  acre 
to  a  great  extent  occupants  of  a  common  platform  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  both  in  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  lecturer,  and  to 
his  subject ;  and  it  is  their  business  to  accept  his  dictum  as  a  fitting 
termination  to  their  own  studies.  The  subject  is  one  peculiarly 
bearing  upon  their  collegiate  training ;  its  treatment  by  the  lecturer 
is  designed  to  summarize  their  individual  course  of  study,  and  to 
^neralize  that  knowledge  which  in  their  own  rooms  tney  have 
studied  in  detail ;  and  being  strictly  professional  in  its  character 
and  belongings,  the  lectnre  is  methodically  and  logically  arranged 
fio  aa  to  accomplish  its  object  irrespective  of  meretricious  adornings 
or  attractions.  But  even  as  regards  university  lectures  it  has  been 
truly  said  that,  except  under  certain  conditions  of  mind  and  dispo- 
sition, they,  too,  may  prove  unprofitable. 

Captain  Burrowes,  in  his  very  interesting  work  called  "  Pass  and 
Clasa,*'  dwells  particularly  upon  this  topic ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  of  college  life,  and  of  his  subsequent  reflection,  states,  in 
suDstance,  "That  professors'  lectures,  wnen  used  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  in  connection  with  and  supplemental  to  private  study ; 
when  used  as  the  crowning  part  of  the  course,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended."  But  the  same  authority  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  same  kind  of  lectures,  "  as  elementary  means  of 
instruction."  are  worse  than  useless  ;  because,  instead  of  enlightening, 
they  will  either  lead  a  man  to  fancy  he  is  learning  something  when 
he  is  not,  or  they  will  give  him  a  wearisome  disgust  of  the  entire 
•ubiect."  If  this  sentiment  be  accurate  with  regard  to  lectures  of 
sneh  a  special  character,  and  intended  for  audiences  nominally  so 
well  prepared  to  receive  them  with  profit— and  no  one  who  has 
sttidied  the  subject  for  a  moment,  and  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  its  bearing,  can  doubt  it — it  is  plain  that  public  lectures,  delivered 
before  public  and  mixed  audiences,  must  be  far  more  open  to  the 
-censure  which  Captain  Burrowes  has  thus  passed  upon  collegiate 
lectures,  looked  upon  as  "  elementary  means  of  instruction." 

We  refrain  from  saying  more  on  this  subject  at  present;  for 
writing  in  ignorance  of  what  the  affirmative  advocates  may  have 
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propounded,  we  are  unable  to  conjecture  even  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  intends  to  claim  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  But  when  o\ir 
opponents  have  riddled  our  armour,  and,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
placed  us  hora  de  combat,  we  shall  venture  in  a  parting  paper  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  their  theories,  and  scatter  their  arguments, 
if  we  can,  to  the  winds. 
Dublin.  G.  H.  S. 


IS  THE  OFFERTOEY  PKEFERABLE  TO  THE  PEW-BENT 

SYSTEM  IN  OUE  CHURCHES  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — ^11. 

The  pew-rent  system  and  the  offertory  are,  or  ought  to  be,  con- 
sidered as  two  distinct  things  having  two  distinct  objects.  But 
imfortunately  now-a-days  the  two  are  confounded,  and  the  one  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  other.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  or  otherwise  of  taking  advantage  of  the  ^ride  and  selnsh- 
ness  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  appropriated  seats,  and 
levying  a  tax  upon  tbem,  the  offertory  system  should  in  no  case 
be  abandoned.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  adduced  presently. 
The  people  have  in  great  measure  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
existence  of  the  pew-rent  system.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
in  olden  times  the  wealthy  and  selfish  parishioners  voluntarily 
gave  money  to  obtain  seats  for  their  exclusive  use,  and  that  the 
clergy,  the  majority  of  whom  were  poor,  willingly  fell  in  with  such 
a  dispositioD,  which  promised  to  increase  their  income  so  materially. 
This  infringement  of  the  law  was  winked  at  at  the  time,  and  now 
eeneral  custom  and  venerable  antiquity  have  so  far  given  it  the 
force  of  law,  that  in  nearly  every  place  of  worship,  from  the  hamlet 
chapel  to  the  loftiest  cathedral,  pew  rents  are  exacted ;  for  though 
in  tnese  latter  there  is  no  nominal  trading  in  sittings,  it  is  well 
known  that  those  who  fee  the  vergers,  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
have  virtually  seats  appropriated  to  them ;  while  those  who  do  not 
do  so  obtain  sittings  where  best  they  can.  Thus,  then,  the  pew- 
rent  system  and  the  offertory  should  not  be  brought  into  com- 
parison— the  one  originating  from  a  desire  of  the  few  to  maintain 
a  class  distinction,  and  the  other  affording  opportunity  for  all 
to  ^ve  of  their  abundance  or  of  their  little  to  the  service  of 
Christ. 

But  as  the  two  things  must,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  be  com- 
pared, it  is  time  that  reasons  should  be  given  for  the  affirmative  of 
this  question.    And — 
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first,  the  offertory  is  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system,  because 
it  is  of  apostolic  institution,  or  at  least  conformable  to  apostolic 
precept  and  practice.  This,  it  is  certain,  can  neyer  be  pleaded  in 
oehali  of  pew-rents.  In  the  eyes  of  some,  who  have  no  great 
rererence  tor  antiquity,  or  who  do  not  consider  themselves  bound 
to  follow  in  the  present  day  apostolic  practices,  this  consideration  will 
avail  little  in  its  favour ;  but  to  us,  at  least,  who  think  that  all  old 
and  good  practices  should,  wherever  possible,  be  retained,  it  is  far 
otherwise.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  we  have  St.  Paul  giving  directions  to 
the  church  at  Corinth  concerning  a  general  laying  by  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  a  collection  for  the  poorer  saints.  This  collec- 
tion was  general,  for  the  apostle  declares  he  has  given  a  similar 
conmiandment  to  the  churches  in  Galatia ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this 
was  made  when  they  assembled  themselves  together  for  worship, 
or  the  first  day  of  the  week  would  not  be  so  specially  mentioned, 
and  that  the  aistribution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Church's  history,  when  the  society  of  Christians 
was  small,  there  was,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Acts,  a  community  of 
Rood ;  but  as  the  Church  multiplied,  this  was  abandoned,  and  col- 
lections made  in  various  quarters  for  the  poor.  It  is  plain,  also, 
from  2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix.  that  the  distribution  of  this  fund  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  apostles ;  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  we  gather  tnat  collections  were  made  not  only  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  poorer  saints,  but  also  for  the  expenses  of  the 
apoitles  themselves,  in  accordance  witli  the  apostolic  maxim,  "  they 
who  preach  the  gospel  must  li?e  of  the  gospel,"  and  for  all  efforts 
made  for  the  spread  of  that  gospel,  and  consequent  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  This  offertory,  then,  was  of  apostolic 
institutioa ;  it  was  regular,  it  was  weekly,  and  not  confined  to  the 
spannodic  efforts  put  forth  by  too  many  Christian  congregations 
in  aid  of  any  particular  charity,  when  stirred  by  some  new  or  elo- 
qncDt  preachers  are  engaged  for  the  occasion,    nut — 

Second,  the  offertory  is  indeed,  as  we  should  expect  from  its  first 
characteristic,  in  entire  consonance  with  Bible  teaching ;  while  we 
need  hardly  say  pew  rents  are  virtually  opposed  to  it.  Admission 
to  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  to  the  synagogues, 
was,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  absolutely  free  to  all.  But  offerings, 
both  fixed  and  voluntary,  were  appointed  from  the  earliest  times. 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  was  the  moving  principle 
of  the  old  dispensation  long  before  its  enunciation  by  the  divme 
founder  of  the  Church.  Prayer  and  praise  or  thanksgiving  are  the 
essentials  of  divine  worship.  But  how  shall  we  thank  the  Almighty 
for  His  mercies  continually  vouchsafed  to  us  P  Shall  it  be  in  words 
alone?  or  shall  it  not  rather  be  both  in  word  and  deed?  Should 
we  not  j^ve  an  offering  of  a  free  heart,  and  be  ready  to  give  and  glad 
to  distritmte,  knowing  that  with  such  sacrifices  Grod  is  well  pleased : 
if  we  have  much,  giving  plenteously ;  if  we  have  little,  doing  our 
diligence  gladly  to  give  of  that  little.  The  true  Christian  principle, 
then^  is  that  we  should  never  assemble  ourselves  together  to  ask 
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those  things  which  are  requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  bod  j 
as  the  soul,  without  rendering  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
great  benefits  we  have  received  at  His  hands,  by  some  offering,  how- 
ever smsU,  knowing  that  by  so  doing  we  gather  to  ourselves  a  good 
reward  in  the  day  of  necessity. 

These  two  considerations  are  designed  to  show  that  a  regular 
offertory  should  in  any  case  be  retained  in  the  Christian  chnrcb, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence  in  the  consideration  of  any  means  for 
obtaining  money  for  charitable  purposes,  it  must  have  the  pre- 
ference as  being  already  in  existence,  and  as  being  io  strict  accord- 
ance with  Bible  teaching.  We  are  not  of  those  who,  as  Hooker 
sajs,  will  do  nothing — no,  not  so  much  as  the  lifting  of  a  straw — 
without  Scripture  warrant,  but  of  those  who  hold  that  "every 
particular  or  nationsl  church  hath  authority  to  ordaiu,  change,  and 
abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  church  ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifving ;"  yet  "  whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly 
break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  which  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,  offendeth  against  the  order  of  the  church.*' 

Why,  then,  are  pew  rents  levied  P  Eveir  parishioner  has  a  right 
to  a  seat  free  of  charge  in  his  own  parish  church,  and  they  have 
been  declared  illegal  on  high  authority.  Church  livings  are,  un- 
fortunately, very  unequal  in  value,  and  the  holders  of  poorer  ones 
have  been  glad  to  trust  to  what  they  considered  would  prove  a 
surer  and  larger  augmentation  in  the  form  of  pew-rents,  than  in 
that  of  a  regular  offertory ;  while  ministers  of  unendowed  chapels, 
who  depend  entirely  upon  voluntaryism,  have,  from  observing  its 
seeming  success  in  one  church,  been  reduced  to  adopt  it  for  them- 
selves. The  chief  object,  then,  of  pew-rents  in  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  is  to  raise  an  adequate  income  for  the  minister, 
while  the  various  charities  which  are  the  natural  result  of  Christi- 
anity and  oivilixotion,  are  left  to  the  chance  of  appeals  made  more  or 
less  frequently  to  the  congregation.  But  the  offertory  answers  this 
object  stiU  better.  In  every  place  in  which  it  has  oeen  regularly 
practised  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where  it  has  become  an 
established  thing,  the  produce  of  the  offertory  has  been  found  to 
yield  as  much  annually  as  is  obtained  from  pew-rents  and  collec- 
tions put  together,  and  not  unfrequently  a  great  deal  more.  Writing 
faraway  from  books  and  papers  as  we  are  at  present,  we  are  notable 
to  give  here  detailed  proofs  of  this  assertion ;  enough,  however, 
that  it  has  been  proved,  and  some  kind  friend,  who  fmlows  on  the 
same  side,  may  perchance  be  able  to  support  it,  if  it  be  called  in 
question. 

Any  objections  urged  against  the  offertory  most  tell  witii  much 
greater  force  against  pew-rents.  We  are  now  considering  the 
offertory  solely  as  a  means  for  providing  or  augmenting  the  inoome 
of  the  minister.  Its  lawfulness  and  desirability  as  a  GhristiAii 
iastitution  is,  we  think,  impregnate.    There  is,  of  eovrse,  a  zadioal 
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dbjeeikm  to  Yolantaryism  as  a  means  of  support  for  Christian 
ministers.  The  minister,  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully  and  fear- 
lessly, must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  aboTe  pecuniary  con- 
siderations.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  t  he  present 
day ;  though  it  was  not  always  so,  and  even  now  the  feeling  is  in 
some  places  quite  extinct.  Still,  though  it  is  desirable  that  the 
minister  should  in  all  cases  be  independent  of  his  flock,  he  need 
hare  no  seruple  in  receiving  their  contributions  for  his  mainten- 
ance ;  and  therefore  the  assertion  of  a  late  canon  of  the  church  at 
the  ifancheeter  Congress,  that  with  the  offertory,  the  minister 
most  needs  be  listening  to  the  rattling  of  the  box,  and  speculating 
as  to  what  he  and  his  family  shall  do  &r  support  for  the  next  week, 
is,  eren  where  the  minister  is  totally  dependent  upon  it,  highly 
orereharged,  and,  as  the  general  derision  with  which  it  was  reoeired 
seemed  to  show,  not  true  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred. 

With  voluntaryism  it  is  said,  and  often  found  true,  that  the  people 
will  leave  if  the  preacher  hit  them  too  hard,  and  that  he  must 
humour  their  caprices  instead  of  rebuking  them.  Now,  of  coarse, 
whether  he  depends  on  pew-rents  or  collections,  the  same  takes 
place ;  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  in  part  for  the  emptiness  of  many 
of  our  churches  and  chapels,  and  the  overcrowding  of  others. 

But  the  pew-rent  system  is  bad  in  itself,  because  it  tends  to  keep 
up  and  increase  that  distinction  between  man  and  man,  in  the  place 
wiiere,  above  all  others,  all  are  really  equal,  and  to  drive  away  from 
our  churches  and  chapels  those  whom  we  should  make  the  most 
ttrenuooa  efforts  to  draw  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  keep  them  in 
ihe  good  habit,— viz.,  the  poor  to  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  preach 
the  gospel.  They,  of  course,  naturally  feel  acutely  the  humiliating 
distmction  put  upon  them,  so  severely  reprehended  by  the  apostle 
James,  of  marking  certain  seats  as  "  free,'  and  telling  them  to  *'  sit 
here  under  my  footstool,*'  while  "the  rich  are  put  into  a  good 
place."  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  poor  would  be  driven 
sway  equally  as  much  oy  the  use  of  the  offertory  and  the  continual 
demancf  thus  made  upon  their  slender  resources.  But  experience  haa 
not  verified  this.  In  fact,  the  general  testimony  is  quite  the  other 
way.  In  all  metropolitan  churches  where  the  ofiertory  is  in  use,  and 
pew-rents  are  abolished,  the  churches  are  quite  fuU  on  the  Sundays, 
and  rery  fairly  attended  at  the  week-day  services.  And  a  glance  at 
the  congregations  of  these  churches  will  show  that  the  poor  reallv  do 
attend,  and  that  thev  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  assembly; 
while  an  analysis  of  the  sums  collected  shows  that  the  poor  are  only 
too  glad  to  ^ive  of  their  little,  and  this  will  be  further  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  will  watch  the  bag  as  it  is  handed 
round  amonf^  the  congregation.  We  have  not,  for  the  reasons 
nreviously  given,  any  reports  at  hand  giving  the  exact  figures ; 
oat  such  may  easily  oe  obtained  by  any  who  who  feel  interested 
ia  tbe  matter,  and  wish  to  see  for  themselves. 

To  conclude.  Pew-rents  are  opposed  to  the  whole  system  and 
apxrit  of  Christian  worship,  and  vitiate  its  chief  object,  while  the 
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offertory  is  in  strict  (accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  it,  and 
must  therefore  be  preferable,  whilb  it  possesses  the  rurther  recom- 
mendations, that  it  does  not  drive  away  the  poor,'  but  draws  and 
retains  them,  and  produces  pecuniary  results  equal  to,  and  fre- 
quently better,  than  those  obtained  by  pew-rents.  B.  S. 

VEOATIYB  ABTICLX. — II. 

"  Thb  National  Association  for  Promoting  the  Freedom  of  Public 
Worship  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  has  been 
in  existence  in  that  city  which — since  the  successful  Anti-com-law 
League  —has  been  the  head-quarters  and  capital  of  a  hundred  futile 
and  unsuccessful  organizations — Manchester — for  more  thftn  ten 
years.  It  has  recently  given  a  spasmodic  sign  of  regalvanized  life, 
by  issuing  proposals  for  "Prize  Essays  on  Free  Worship  and 
Finance."  Certain  gentlemen,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  fee,  have, 
it  seems,  mastered  the  case,  and  have  set  themselves  to  prove  their 
point,  and,  like  all  bad  lawyers,  have  materially  spoiled  their  argu- 
ment by  overstating  it ;  for  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  the 
sinfulness  of  the  pew-rent  system.  A  John  Sandford,  B.D.,  of 
Balliol  College,  a  canon  and  something  else  of  the  reverend  order» 
has  become  sponsor  for  these  prize  bantlings  in  a  preface ;  and  has, 
thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  tu  quoque  argument,  for  there  are  quite 
as  many  who  believe  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  Church  canon  system — 
but  with  better  reason — as  have  a  grounded  faith  in  the  sinfulness 
ofpew-rents.  To  him,  therefore,  we  may  safely  apply  this  proverb, 
"  ^Physician  heal  thyself; "  and  to  the  patronized  essayists, — "  Come 
ye  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate ;  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing." 

If  a  pew-rent  is  sinful,  to  what  heinousness  does  the  enjoyment 
of  a  canon's  prebendal  revenue  and  status  rise  P  or  is  "  free  wor- 
ship and  finance"  possible  in  a  church  where  canons  hold  dignities 
exercise  lordship  and  receive  church  revenues  ?  We  mention  these 
said  essays,  of  which  we  only  know  from  advertuements,  that  they 
exist,  to  show  to  what  length  in  inconsistency  men  will  often  go  in 
favour  of  an  opinion ;  to  note  that  materials  are  readily  at  hand  for 
advocates  of  the  affirmative  of  the  question  and  to  remark  on  the 
moderation  of  manner  in  which  the  question  is  laid  before  us ;  for 
we  are  asked,  "  Is  the  offertory  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system 
in  our  churches  ?" 

If,  huwever,  the  advocates  of  the  affirmative  can  prove  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  pew-rent  system,  there  is  a  short  cut  to  the  conola- 
sion;  for  if  the  pew-rent  system  is  sinful  and  the  offertory  is 
sinless,  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  preferability  of  one 
over  the  other.  We  question,  however,  the  propriety  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  gain  a  debate  by  such  a  coup  d*itat  as  this,  and  shall  conclude 
our  introductory  remarks  by  saying  that  the  Manchester  confe- 
deracy have  scarcely  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success  when 
they  required  to  adopt  the  prize  essay  system,  which  is  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  the  destitute  among  movements,  and  seems  to  us,  in  a 
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eaae  like  the  present,  very  like  auboming  witneBses  in  favour  of  an 
uosacceaafiil  eause.  It  is  a  case  of  double  bribery :  the  writers 
were  bribed  to  look  at  the  one  side  of  the  question — that  which 
paid  or  offered  to  pay ;  while  the  readers  are  bribed  to  buy  and 
read  6n  the  assumption  that  these  are  pre-eminent  productions  for 
the  authorship  of  which  payment  has  oeen  made  in  admiration  of 
their  talent  and  truthfnhicss  and  at  the  cost  of  printing,  of  which 
they  hare  only  to  bear  a  share.  They  may  be,  for  all  we  know, 
most  excellent  compositions ;  all  that  we  affirm  is,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence  are  not  prepossessing,  do  not  ensure 
either  impartiality  or  ability,  and  certainly  lay  the  whole  scheme 
which  they  adrocate  justly  open  to  suspicion.  With  these  remarks 
we  shall  commence  our  counter  argument. 

The  great  anthority  upon  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  antago- 
nists of  the  pew-rent  system  rest  their  argument  is,  the  general 
epistle  of  James  iL  1 — 10,  the  text  of  which  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  mere  makeshift  of  argu- 
ment to  which  the  advocates  of  what  they  call  free  worship  are 
reduced  to  employ : — 

"  My  bnfehren,  have  not  the  faiih  of  our  Lord  Jesiu  Christ,  th«  Lord  of  glorj 
with  ntpeet  of  penooa;  for  if  there  come  into  jour  assemblj  a  man  with  a  gold 
nun;  ia  goodlj  apparel,  and  there  come  id  also  a  poor  man  in  Tile  raiment,  and  ye 
h«Tfl  Rspeot  to  turn  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  nnto  him ,  '  Sit  thou 
here  in  a  good  place;*  and  say  to  the  poor,  *  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under 
my  footsto(^.'  Are  ye  not,  then,  partial  in  yonrsRlves,  and  are  become  Judges  of 
erii  thoughts?  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren,  Hath  not  Ood  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them 
that  lore  htm?  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.  Do  not  rich  men  opprees  yon, 
aad  draw  yon  before  the  judgment-seats?  Do  not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy 
nam«  by  the  which  ye  are  called?  If  ye  fulfil  the  rojal  law  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture-«'  Thou  shall  lore  thy  neighbour  as  thyself^'  ye  shall  do  well;  but  if  ye  have 
rwpcct  to  persoos,  ye  cpmmtt  sin,  and  are  convinceid  of  the  law  as  transgressors." 

Now  who,  that  had  not  a  case  to  make  would  erer  think  of  an 
ex^esis  on  this  text  leading  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  solution 
of  &e  question  of  the  offertory  versus  pew-rents  P  Yet  this  is  the 
grand  test  proof  quoted  from  Scripture  against  the  pew-rent  sys- 
tem.   We  have  somewhere  read  or  a  celebrated  statesman,  who— 

"  Gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.*' 

This  was  considered  a  stinging  rebuke.  Of  what  reproof  are 
those  deserving  who — 

**  Bedum  to  paltriness  the  word  of  Godl*' 

For  what  else  is  this  magnificent  passage  but  a  protest  against 
seeming  "  to  be  religious ;"  representing  oneself  as  filled  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  doing  the  works  of  "  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,"  at  the  ver^  moment  of  onr  profession;  judging 
men  by  outward  evidences  m  a  manner  affording  no  proof,  having 
reference  to  the  point  at  issue  instead  of  by  inward  graces  P    It  is 
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not  at  all  a  mere  legitimatioxi  of  a  scramble  for  any  seat  yon  like, 
bnt  agitation.  But  the  very  opposite.  If  the  pew-rent  system  is 
observed,  there  can  be  no  invitation  to  sit  in  a  good  place,  for  the 
place  is  either  chosen  or  assigned  and  then  fixed ;  neither  ean  there 
be  any  scomfal  sit  thon  here  under  my  footstool  spoken  to  the 
poor ;  for  his  sitting  is  as  fixed  snd  sure  as  that  of  the  rich.  It- 
is  only  where  the  oSertory  scheme  is  afoot  and  beadledom  omlities 
are  employed  to  enrich  the  treasury  that  such  invites  can  oocnr. 
So  that,  in  fact,  if  the  passage  has  any  reference  to  pews  at  all,  it 
ia  a  warning  against  haying  any  uncertainty  in  tne  matter  of 
sittings  left  for  adjustment  when  divine  service  is  engaged  in,  but 
to  have  all  the  requisite  arrangements  made  beforehand  and  secular 
work  done  at  secular  times.  But  it  really  refers  to  the  spiritoalily 
of  worship.  It  inculcates  that  as  Grod  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  ao 
far  as  regards  the  giving  of  his  saving,  grace,  we  ought  not  to  judge 
of  our  neighbour's  grace  by  his  worldly  prosperity,  but  to  yalne 
each  man  for  what  1^  is  and  does,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  livee 
and  acts.  Pure  religion  exists  in  the  heart,  and  is  not  worn  on  the 
garments  or  shown  in  the  outward  condition  of  the  person.  In  the 
church  and  before  God  man  is  a  soul  and  not  a  person ;  and  in 
themselves  neither  the  poyerty  of  the  one  giyea  us  title  to  despise, 
nor  the  wealth  of  the  otner  a  ground  for  respecting  those  who.  oome 
to  worship  in  God's  house.  But  no  Scripture  abolidiea  earthly 
rank,  leyels  all  disparities  of  worldly  condition,  or  proclaims  equality 
in  external  state.  Hence  we  affirm  that  the  argument  drawn  firom 
this  passage  in  fayour  of  the  abolition  of  pews  is  altogether  an  over<> 
strained  one,  and,  in  the  use  of  it,  the  partisan  spirit-— 

*'  doth  o'erleap  itself 
And  falls  on  th«  other  nde." 

It  is  easy  to  dignify  things  with  grand  and  taking  names 
"  Freedom  of  worship ! '  is  a  fine  cry  to  j^K^^  ynih ;  but  is  it  really 
anything  else  than  a  nne-sounding  phrase  P  The  Free  Churoh  move- 
ment, in  its  English  sense-*which  has  been  appropriated  for  a  far 
nobler  idea  neany  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  Scotch — meang 
an  agitation  for  the  non-appropriation  of  the  sittings  in  churches, 
but  for  the  opening  of  these  eaifices  to  any  who  choose  to  occupy 
their  pews,  without  rent  and  without  restriction,  and  the  substi« 
tution  of  the  o£Pertory  fbr  the  pew-rent.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  so-called  "  simple  and  equal"  plan  of  non-appropriation  is  not 
at  all  so  honest  andT  true  as  it  seems.  There  are  old,  weak,  timid, 
irresolute,  just  as  there  are  younfj^,  robust,  proud,  and  self-asserting 
people  seeking  the  accommodation  of  Christian  churches.  The 
former  would  shrink  from  contests  for  sittings  while  the  latter 
would  enjoy  the  yictory.  The  poor  would  be  eyen  more  servilely 
distinguished  from  the  rich  then  than  now ;  for  if  they  took  any 
sitting  desired  by  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  man  they  would  create 
for  themselyes  foes.  There  could  not  but  be  envyings  and  strifes 
in  such  a  form  of  shirking  tJie  question  of  man's  equality  before 
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God  at  wor^ip.  The  pew-rent  is  honester  far,  for  it  aeknowledget 
the  personal  equality  of  men  before  God,  but  reoognixes  the  differ* 
encet  of  station  which  exist  by  His  appointment,  and,  by  the  pew- 
rent»  calls  upon  the  rich  man  out  of  his  abundance  to  give  to  him 
who  hath  need,  ao  that,  by  his  paying,  seats  may  be  left  free  for  the 
poor, — seats  to  which  the  Christian  might  of  poverty  give  them  a 
guaianteed  right.  Then  the  pew*rent  system  secures  order  of 
worsMpu  Many  would  not  go  to  oburch  at  all  if  they  required 
to  flcrsmble  sabbath  after  sabbath  for  a  sitting;  and  man  is  so 
much  the  creature  of  habit  that  he  feels  discomfort  in  his  mind 
when  in  a  familiar  place  he  is  always  shifted  about.  This  every 
one  wha  has  attended  lectures  in  a  public  haU  in  a  small  looali^ 
mast  hftve  observed, — ^he  must  have  seen  the  tendency  of  people 
to  xetorn  to  their  old  places,  and  noticed  sometimes  the  tenacious 
grudge  with  which  some  old  frequenter  will  sometimes  even  churn  a 
seat  which  he  has  occupied  for  some  time  consecutively.  If  we 
sre  to  have  a  system  in  harmony  with  man  s  liability  to  form  habits, 
we  muat  adhere  to  the  pew-rent  system,  which  supplies  a  fixed  seat 
at  a  reasonable  fixed  pnoe,  and  leaves  ample  room  for  the  poor  in 
our  churches  free. 

We  admit,  of  coarse,  that  many  parishes  have  outgrown  the 
dmreh  accommodation  legally  provided,  and  that  in  some  of  these 
there  is  not  space  within  the  church  walls  for  even  the  well-to-do ; 
sttd  that  in  such  instances,  the  poor  may  come  to  be  looked  upon 
aa  ii^arudersv  eren  in  God's  house.  This  only  shows,  as  we  thmk, 
the  need  for  church  extension*  not  for  free  and  unappropriated 
sittings-  The  poor  would  never  scramble  for  and  claim  sittmgs  in 
a  church  so  preoccupied.  But  with  the  pew-rents  well  used,  ai^d 
the  offertory  put  in  activity  foi  its  right  purposes,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  such  parisnes  in  securing  a  new  church  to  which 
many  would  for  various  reasons  readily  go, — thus  leaving  space  in 
each  for  the  poor,  and  yet  satisfying  the  possessory  feeling  and  the 
habit-forming  nature  of  mankind.  But  the  offertory  itself,  we 
think,  would  fail. to  secure  a  response  in  such  a  case.  The  rich 
could  secure  their  sittings  always  by  their  offertory,  and  the  Sun- 
day^-given  mite  of  the  poor  man  would  be  given  with  shamefaced- 
nesB  if  given  on  the  same  bench  with  the  banker  or  the  lawyer,  the 
chief  physioian  or  the  head  farmer  of  a  district.  This  would  make 
tiuB  poor  man's  poverty  a  source  of,  every  Sunday,  irritation  and 
diasatia&ction. 

It  would  be  better  at  once  to  have  churches  for  the  poor  and 
cknrchee  fbr  the  rich  than  this.  The  offertory  looked  upon  as  a 
eomtzibution  for  charity's  sake  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
offiatftory  used  as  an  every  Sunday's  payment  for  seat  rent, — or 
"penny  to  pay  parson  for  sarmint."  Such  a  mode  of  putting  up 
sermons  to  auction  and  paying  for  God's  service  as  a  dole,  cannot 
commend  itself  to  rational  minds.  It  is  sentimental  I  ^nt.  But 
why  should  clergymen,  more  than  other  men,  be  put  into  a  situa- 
tion whi^h  would  mak3  them  ostensibly  "  trust  in  God,"  while  they 
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were  in  reality  compelled  to  depend  upon  men  P  The  j  are  not  now 
like  the  apostles ;  tney  do  not  rreely  get  that  they  may  freely  give. 
Their  education  is  an  expensive  process:  daring  all  the  time  of 
their  student  career  they  can  earn  nothing,  whue  other  men  are 
earning  money  and  prej^^uring  for  earning  more.  The  efforts  they 
make  during  this  unpaid  and  expensive  period  are  often  ^eater 
than  those  made  by  those  who  think  themselves  hard  wrought. 
Capitalize  all  this,  and  few  clergj^men  get  even  good  interest  for  the 
money  spent  on  their  up-bringing.  They  are  compelled  to  give 
freely  enough  already,  without  being  called  to  give  all  this  for  per- 
mission to  be  a  parisn  beggar  every  sabbath. 

The  high-flying  theology  of  S.  S.  has  very  little  to  do  with  this 
Question.  And  I  do  not  think  St.  Paul  would  agree  with  him  that 
tne  minister  should  take  no  heed  regarding  the  just  and  honest 
fulElment  of  a  fair  bargain  between  )  imself  and  his  congregation 
or  parish.  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  is  quite 
impossible  so  long  as  those  who  preach  the  gospel  are  to  live  by  the 
gospel  without  some  fairly  stipulated  provision  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  I  accept  the  offertory  as  a  Christian  mode  of  "  givmg  to 
the  Lord ; "  but  not  as  an  honest  means  of  maintaining  ordinances. 
I  agree  with  S.  S.  in  his  premises  but  not  in  his  inferences.  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  can  accept  an  intermittent  charity  as  the  best 
way  of  *'  'stablishin^  the  churches."  ISor  does  it  seem  to  me  that 
a  cler^man  effectively  guards  himself  against  letting  any  man 
"  despise"  him  who  merely  trusts  to  the  offertory  for  Uie  support 
of  his  family,  his  reputation  for  meeting  all  demands  on  him,  and 
keeping  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  Hence  1  cannot  but 
believe  tixat  the  settled  "  living "  provided  by  the  pew  system  is 
preferable  to  the  uncertain  and  precarious  charity  of  the  offertory- 
tor  the  support  of  the  ministry,  while  the  security  afforded  by  the 
pew  system  for  the  rights  of  sitters  gives  it  an  additional  recom- 
mendation in  my  eyes.  Tbbveltn. 


"No  fiction"  is  our  motto.  Knowledge,  life,  and  religion  are 
three  pretty  considerable  districts  of  thought  to  cultivate,  and 
there  is  a  poetry  attached  to  each  which  is  not  fictitious.  Imagi- 
nation, like  ever^  other  human  facultv,  was  given  for  use.  In 
knowledge  it  furnishes  hypotheses,  in  li^  it  is  the  mother  of  hope, 
and  in  religion  it  is  the  origin  of  earnestness.  History  is  not  ex- 
hausted, and  the  nature  of  the  universe  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly- 
searched  out,  that  we  should  begin,  or,  rather,  that  we  should  oe 
tmder  the  necessity  of  manufacturing  history  and  inventing  sub- 
stitutes for  travel,  geography,  and  exploration. 
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IN  MSMOSIAli  HDCCCLXV. 

"  Nov  onmis  moriar !  "—I  shall  not  wholly  die !— is  a  nahiral  and 
aniTeraal  expression  of  a  general  hope.  A  dread  of  annihilation,  a 
fear  that  the  fluttering  heart  and  the  thinking  spirit  may  pass  away 
with  the  aftertime,  comes  sometimes  on  the  heart  with  a  sudden 
dolling  coldness;  bnt  the  sonl  rises  in  insurrection  against  this 
blank  of  futurity,  and  resistantly  as  well  as  persistently  asserts,-^ 

*'  I  change,  bat  I  caDOot  die.'* 

Why  is  the  eager  longing  for  "  a  deathless  name"  so  strongly 

sad  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  the  olden  time  P    Is  it 

not  that,  Playing  no  assured  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality,  the 

appetite  for  prolonged  existence  sought  the  best  consolatioa  it  could 

get,  by  consecrating  a  fictitious  immortality — Fame — in  the 

imagination.    This  earnest  solicitude  to  outlast  the  tie-dissolying 

oncoming  of  death,  and  to  be  able  to  transfuse  a  portion  of  the 

fndiridual  being  of  the  writer  into  the  spirits  to  foUow  it  in  the 

hereafter,  had  it  not  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  seek  compensation 

for  its  doubts  and  fears  of  a  future  state  in  endeayourmg  to  do 

something  which  "aflertimes  would  not  willingly  let  die"P    It 

sobetitnted  posterity  for  futurity,  and  reputation  for  Hfe,  and  found 

eomfort  in  the  idea  of  "  haying  a  name  to  live,"  though  death  might 

yanquish  aU  the  actual  yitahty  of  the  soul.    The  theatre  of  the 

present  life  is  not  large  enough  to  gratify  the  human  spirit,  eyen 

although  it  were  capable  ot   causing  a  simultaneous  thxill  of 

admiring  ecstasy  to  pass  along  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe, 

unless  the  hope  can  also  be  granted  to  it  that  the  dark,  distant,  and 

far*8tretching  future  shall  catch  up  the  praise  of  the  past,  and  yoioe 

it  forth  again  to  farther  distances  of  time.    It  cannot  be  satisfied 

only  to  bloom  a  summer  and  then  wholly  pass  away,  though  the  loye 

of  iti  beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume  may  have  delighted 

many  an  eye,  and  given  gladness  to  many  a  heart.    Few  indeed 

are  there  who  hafe  no  secret  wish  to  have  a  "  forget-me-not " 

of  some  kind  growing  on  their  grave. 

Are  we  wrong  in  thinking  that,  though  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death 
may  not  hear  the  accents  that  are  spoken,  few  of  the  living  will 
gnuige  the  laying  of  a  touvenir  of  the  departed  upon  the  bier 
of  those  who,  couki  they  speak,  would  surely  now  tell  us  that — 

**  The  almighty  Mind, 
Who  breathed  on  man  a  portion  of  His  fire, 
Bade  his  free  eool,  by  earth  nor  time  confined , 
To  hesvsn— to  immortality  aspife. 
1866.  X 
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Nor  ahaU  tlwpile  of  hope,  His  mtroj  nwod, 

B/  Tain  philoeophy  be  e*er  deetrojred; 
EtemUfff  hj  tUlm  wished  or  feared, 

Shall  be  bj  off  or  Buffered  or  eojoyed?  " 

It  is  from  no  personal  lore  for  pronoonoing  oraisofu  fknibrei  that 
we  undertake  or  late  to  wreathe  an  In  Memoriam  of  admiration  for 
the  dead  and  lost  of  each  fast-fleeting  year.  It  is  melancholy 
to  watch  the  falling  of  the  fruit,  ripe  or  unripe,  from  the  tree 
of  life  into  the  ever-nnstanched  maw  of  the  grisly  skeleton ;  it  is 
sad  to  reckon  up  a  book  in  which  each  item  is  loss, — for  the  entries 
per  coniriL  of  gam  cannot  be  known  till  years  have  flown,  and  the  hand 
of  the  reckoner  himself  may  be  passive  to  the  touch  of  the  fat 
iprayeworm ;  it  is  grievous  to  see  the  solid,  hard-won  forests  of 
intellect  withered  into  seeming  nothingness  and  worthlessness, 
often  as  the  nations  are  only  becoming  sensible  of  their  sweetnesa 
and  perfectness ;  there  is  a  dull  monotomy  of  feeling  inseparable 
from  this  watching  of  the  woi^  of  death,  whose  eircumseriptioa  and 
confine  is  so  surely  to  be  laid  upon  aU.  But  there  is  also  an  intemM 
joy  when  the  powerlessness  of  the  cold  dialectics  of  materialism  is 
shown  at  the  grave's  mouth,  and  feeling  with  resistless  might 
rebels  against  the  belief  which  contains  itself  within  "  things  seen  aad 
temporsJi,"  and  darts,  with  the  supreme  gladness  ci  emancipatioiK, 
to  seek  comfort  and  support  in  fixing  the  thoughts  upon  those 
which,  though  unseen,  are  eternal ;  so  taking — 

"  The  sting  from  death,  the  Tictory  from  the  graTO.** 

In  a  few  brief  words  let  us  recall  the  memory  of  the  deftd, — ^loat 
to  us  in  their  being,  living  to  us  in  their  works,  yet  neither  in  their 
works  or  being  wholly  lost ;  for  ouiok  as  death  strikes  the  soul  of 
the  worthy,  and  makes  him  quit  the  tenement  of  earth's  day, — 

**  Straightway  the  heart  of  God  takes  in" 

A»  tmhouselled  spirit  to  a  nobler  home  and  life. 

A  mere  sense  of  brotherhood  of  being  should  incline  Of  to  note 
and  remember  those  ^^o  have  gone  from  the  world  of  woric 
and  earthly  visibility  into  that  mystery  of  change  which  men  call 
death.  But  there  shall  be  small  utility  in  such  a  review  imless  we 
learn  from  ^e  stor^  of  their  efforts,  «nd  even  their  failings,  the 
usefbl  lesson  of  individual  responsibility.  While  we  mark,  then, 
what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of,  let  us  notice  also  the  works  they 
eiSeoted  in  their  day  of  life,  and  become  oonvineed»  by  what  we 
know  and  have  seen  of  them,  that — 

**  We  are  bnt  farmerB  of  onrselves,  and  may, 
If  we  can  atook  onnelTes  and  thrive,  nplay 
Maeh,  mneh  good  treasnre  'gainst  the  great  rant-day." 

In  the  hope  that  this  In  Memorimm  mtj  not  only  speak  justly 
and  truly  of  the  dead,  but  also  firove  itseu  to  be  a  word  in  season 
to  the  living,  we  proceed  to  mention  in  orders  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
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dbief  wriios  and  thiakem  who  baye  left  their  pkoev  Teiw&t  dnr 
ms  1866. 

It  is  not  oar  duty  to  pen  a  brief  and  tear-stained  ranusaxj 
of  "  some  biatoric  page  of  kingB  and  crowns  unstable.'.'  We  cannot 
attempt  to  express  the  beart-tbroe  of  a  nation's -gvief  wben  an 
aassssin's  band  basely  berefb  it  of  tbe  noble,  bonest  ''soyereim 
spirit"  of  Abrabam  Lincoki.  It  is  not  ours  to  paragrapb  tne 
soiroir  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Czar  wben  bis  kingdom's  bope  was 
sbrioken.  We  sbould  besitate  eyen  to  record  upon  this  page  tbe 
^ffri^T^y  and  unstinted  regret  of  our  own  nation  wben  its  prime  and 
fioesiost  politician,  Pslmerston,  was  chosen  by  tbebailfeMow  of  all. 
The  demise  of  the  Eling  of  tbe  Belgians,  too,  we  think  ourselyes 
debaned  from  noticing.  Of  tbe  peers  whose  names  heralds  haye 
uttered  with  rapture,  and  who  haye  submitted  to  tbe  eddy  unflatter- 
ing touch  of  death,  we  assume  not  to  be  tbe  "  sweet  >  reoorders." 
Our  peers  are  those  whom  mind  has  made  so;  our  gallery  of 
the  ipreat  consists  of  those  whose  thoughts  bave^  entered  into 
the  circulation  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  haye  become  a  liying 
dement  in  the  most  yital  energies  of  men. 

"  No  pov«r  esn  die  that  ever  wrooght  for  tmtb; 
Thaivby  a  part  of  nature  it  beoune^ 
And  Uvee  unwitbered  io  its  einewj  yoatb, 
Though  he  who  called  it  forth  ia  but  a  name." 

January  was  but  two  days  old  when  Bichard  Thomson,  an 
antiquary  of  great  industry,  and  skilful  in  reading  tbe  secrets 
of  time,  passed  into  the  land  where  time  has  ceased.  Dr.  John 
BobertsoD,  a  clergyman  of  earnest  holiness,  expired,  '^  looking 
unto  Jesus"  as  bis  nope,  while  tbe  light  of  the  ninth  day  of  tbe  year 
waa  £sding.  Leitch  Ititcbie  died  upon  tbe  day  that  Bobertson  was 
buried.  He  was  one  of  literature's  bard- worked  "genii  of  tbe 
lamp."  Apprenticed  to  a  banker,  but  lured  away  from  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  to  tiie  pursuit  of  fame,  be  has  worked  as  a  journalist, 
politioally  and  literarily,  with  terrible  industry.  To  play  "the 
wane  of  Life  "  on  "  Wearyfoot  Common,"  and  outwit  "  ti^e  Magi- 
cian," are  not  eyery-day  tieisks,  but  Leitch  Bitcbie's  pen  had  not 
only  composed  for  many  a  magazine  snd  newspaper,  and  borne  tbe 
haiin  of  Chamheris  Journal,  but  be  wrote  upwards  of  thuty  inde- 
pendent works,  and  edited  so  many  as  to  bring  the  catalogue 
to  nearly  a  hundred.  But  it  was  scarcely  bread-winning,  and  tbe 
fione  the^  won  was  long  in  coming,  and  dearly  bought,  x  et  be  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  and  power,  whose  name  will 
snryiye  for  some  years  as  an  autuor,  and  whose  memory  should  be 
preseryed  in  any  future  work  on  self-made  men.  On  the  succeeding 
day,  Edward  Eyerett,  one  of  tbe  leading  rhetoricians  of  America, 
departed.  He  bad  a  certain  sort  of  fame  as  a  student,  a  diyine,  a 
professor,  and  a  statesman ;  but  be  was,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly 
an  orator  than  any  one  who  has  been  much  engaged  in  the  public 
fife  of  the  United  States.    He  was  laborious  as  a  writer,  but  there 
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WBfl  A  breadth  tnd  spontaaeitr  in  His  utteranoeB  as  an  orator  wliicli 
captivated  audiences  and  hela  them  spell-bonnd  by  the  combined 
elegance  of  fancy,  thought,  and  diction.  Perhaps  he  erred  in 
modelling  his  style  on  Uint  of  Cicero.  Ciceronianism  cannot  be 
truly  effeotire  in  a  land  of  bustle  and  growing  power,  and  ever- 
changing  men  and  manners.  Grand  Titanic  outbursts  of  power 
suit  such  nations  better  than  those  in  which  thought  is — 

"  Kdt  with  the  Graces  and  the  boon  in  danee." 

He  fell  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  bright  morning  future  of  his  own 
land — a  Moses  on  Fisgah,  seeing  the  joy  of  thiU;  day  in  vision,  not 
tasting  it  in  person.  He  was  an  advocate  for  freedom ;  now  he  is 
himself  free  with  a  freedom  divine.  Of  Canon  Hoare,  8.  H.  Christie, 
Jonas  Qnain,  or  B.  M.  White,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  we  can 
say  little  but  that  the  world  lost  in  them  a  divine  of  work,  a  man 
of  science  of  rare  integrity,  a  physician  of  eminence,  and  a  good 
elucidator  of  England's  olden  speech.  Of  the  inventor  of  the  not* 
blast,  James  Beaumont  Neilson,  record  has  been  made  in  a  former 
issue ;  and  we  remember  only  now  the  name  of  Pierre  Joseph  Prud- 
hon  among  those  who  require  a  word  of  sorrowful  recognition.  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  gifts,  energy,  and  self-raising  merit.  In  his 
lifetime,  on  all  subjects  but  one  he  acted  on  the  maxim  that  *'  one 
hour  idled  away  jeopardizes  the  happiness  of  all  the  future ;"  but 
the  supreme  interest  of  the  future  whose  date  is  endless  he  jeo- 
pardized without  hesitancy.  His  *'  Commentaries  on  the  Bible," 
the  work  of  years  of  toO,  have  even  now  been  prohibited  in  France, 
as  out-lioensmg  the  licence  of  that  land  of  licence.  '*  Property,"  he 
said,  "is  theft-.'*  how  frequently  is  it  the  thief  of  the  soul's  hope 
and  the  joy  of  eternity  I  for  faith  is  only  hope  grown  wise,  and  we 
can  ill  bear  to  meet  with  death  when  hope  and  faith  are  absent 
from  our  souls. 

February's  icy  breath  chilled  the  death-day  of  one  of  the  fineat, 
grandest,  truest  spirits  that  ever  was  wrapped  in  a  muddy  vesture 
of  decay.  Love  was  too  weak  a  word  to  use  for  the  admirmg,  vene- 
rating affection,  mingled  with  awe,  which  he  inspired.  In  external 
aspect  almost  leonine,  his  heart  was  tender  as  a  sumiper  cloud 
heated  with  the  heaven's  sunlight.  William  Bamsay,  known  in 
letters  as  a  classical  scholar,  is  written  down  in  the  hearts  of  many 
as  the  noblest  benefactor  of  their  lives,  as  having  taught  them  the 
genuine  uses  of  Grod's  gift  of  life.  He  was  the  Arnold  of  Scottish 
professors,  a  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar.  We  remember  the 
agony  of  his  soul  when  his  girl-daughter  died,  and  we  knew  that 
the  worst  pangs  of  death  had  been  passed  then,  that  he  looked  to 
heaven  as  a  treasure-house,  and  to  death  as  that  which  would  bring 
him  nearer  to  her  and  to  the  heart  of  the  Master  of  masters— Christ. 

His  Eminence  Nicholas  Cardinal  Wiseman  claims  record  here 
as  a  man  of  high  mark  in  his  influence  over  other  minds.  He  waa 
grandiose  in  spirit  and  in  expression,  and  loved  the  gorjgcous  in 
ceremonial  at  well  as  in  oompoeition*    He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
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Tiiied  tastes  and  capacities,  industrious  as  a  writer,  moderate  in 
Lis  hopes,  jet  insatiable  in  his  desires,  and  proud  of  his  place  in  the 
mightj  machinery  of  the  church.    Like  a  famed  forerunner, — 

"  He  was  r  scbolar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one, 
Ezoeeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persoading, 
Loftj  and  sonr  to  them  that  loved  htm  not, 
Bot  to  those  men  that  songht  him  sweet  as  rammer.** 

In  his  Lectures,  Essays,  and  "  Sketches  of  the  Popes"  he  has  left 
some  few  contributions  to  literature;  while,  m  his  assumed 
position  as  papal  Primate  of  England,  he  has  given  a  hostage 
to  history  that  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

We  do  not  remember  any  distmguished  person  lost  to  us  in 
mild  March.  The  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  Bev. 
W.  L.  Thornton,  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  little  reputation  in  litera- 
ture, though  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  that  stirring  and  sterling  body 
of  beHcTers  of  which  he  held  the  temporal  hea£hip.  The  Duo  de 
Momy  has  a  slight  renown  in  letters ;  ha  has  a  more  appropriate 
^ace  in  history  as  one  of  the  arch-conspirators  in  one  ot  the  most 
flagrant  and  unholy  thefU  of  power  known  in  our  day.  Hartshorn, 
the  antiquary;  Schomburgh,  the  man  of  science;  Holden,  the 
Biblical  scholar,  are  some  of  those  lesser  lights  which  death  ex- 
tingoished  while  March  passed  into  the  mighty  sum  of  time  gone. 

iut  April  was  crueller  and  colder.  It  reft  from  us  Cobden,  the 
great  ana  genial  spirit  of  reform  and  finance,  the  keen  observer, 
the  obstinate  assertor  and  defender  of  God's  truth  against  states- 
men's errors,  the  cautious  yet  true  friend  of  the  people,  the  v^ry 
soul  of  honour,  one  of  the  world's  choice  and  precious  ones,  whose 
memory  the  earth  reveres,  and  whose  life  and  glory  history  em- 
balms and  heaven  rewards.  Of  him  already  speech  has  been  made 
in  a  former  page,  and  the  tongue  of  praise  is  hampered  now. 

"  All  thoughts  that  monid  the  age  hegin 

Deep  down  within  the  primitive  son), 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 

To  one  who  grasps  the  whole; 
In  his  broad  breast  the  feeling  deep, 

That  stmggled  on  the  many's  tengne, 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought  whoee  surges  leap 

0*er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong," 

Soeh  a  one  was  Cobden,  the  pesceful  revolutionist,  the  great  king  of 
the  Commons  by  right  of  genuine  principle,  clear  foresight,  intrepid 
endeavour,  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  duty, 
and  righteousness. 

John  Cassell,  at  once  his  own  and  the  working  man's' friend,  merits 
a  word  of  note  as  a  co-labourer  in  elevating  the  masses,  as  an  active 
agent  in  diffusing  education,  and  inciting  to  earnest  endeavours  in 
toilinff  upwards,  among  the  classes  whom  labour  claims  and  names. 
lira.  Theodosia  Trollope,  a  member  of  a  family  whose  renown  in 
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En£|liBli  literahare  is  well  aBflnred,  a  lady  of  fine  taste,  generoiiB 
ioBtiiicte  aiod  impulses,  {genial  83rmpatliie8,  loving  Italy  and  freedom 
well,  and  gi^tag  to  England  the  frnits  of  her  It^ian  lore  and  honest 
love, — ^in  Florence  ihe  beaatifal,  she  the  beautiful  is  laid,  and  her 
znemoxy  is  written  alike  in  the  letters  of  England  and  Italy.  If  it 
is  true  that— 

'*  Death  ever  fronts  th«  wiaa; 

Kot  fearfiiny,  bat  with  clear  promises 

Of  larger  life,  on  whose  broad  ▼aas  npbone 

Thetr  outlook  widens,  and  they  see  beyond 

The  horizon  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

Even  to  the  very  soorce  and  end  of  things,** 

there  ii  hope  for  Italy  yet,  for  Theodosia  TroUope  died  in  ihe 
faith  of  a  regenerated  Italy  and  a  sanctified  world. 

Yery  near  to  each  other  came  the  deaths  of  good  Abraham 
Lincoui,  the^vpparent  hope  of  America,  and  the  Cnsarewitch,  the 
hope  of  S«LSsia;  but  iTOTidoiice  outworks  His  special  ends  by, 
through,  and  aboire  all  erents ;  and  the  great  Confederation  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  nrighty  Empire  of  the  East,  will  yet  fulfil  the 
holy  destiny  of  progress,  and  take  their  places  in  the  maich  of 
human  advmnoemenC  by  whose  hands  soever  the  soeptre  may  be 
wielded.  Hearen  is  not  limited  in  ways  and  means»  and  the  fore- 
ordinatioiis  ef  Deity  are  independent  of  human  guilt  or  kingly 
accident. 

We  eannot  note  as  coming  within  our  prorinoe  the  two  ex* 
Members  for  Lambeth,  who  left  their  places  vaoant  in  the  roU-eall 
of  human  isftuenoeB  that  they  ought  give  place  to  Thomas  Hughes, 
in  whom  high  hopes  are  centred;  nor  Bir  Samuel  Gunard,  the 
subduer  of  tiie  Atlantic  distances  which  lie  brtween  the  Saxon  of 
England  and  the  Saxon  of  America.  We  must  write,  however,  a 
word  of  regret  for  the  noble  and  true,  but  sadly  orerwrougfat  and 
disastrously  misunderstood,  Bobert  Fitzroy,  who,  as  the  head  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  done  so 
much  for  the  safety  of  commerce,  life,  and  human  emotion,  but 
who,  overcome  by  the  terrible  weight  of  self-imposed  anxieties,  was 
overbalanced  in  mind,  and  in  a  moment  of  fatid  powerlessness  of 
will  devoted  himself  to  death,  and  so  ofi*ered  himself  a  sacrifice  to 
love,  duty,  and  patriotism.  How  much  the  opposition  of  interested 
parties  to  the  ndr  trial  of  the  truth  of  his  tbeeries ;  how  far  the 
egotism  of  a  discoverer  subjected  to  annoyance  frotn  without ;  how 
far  the  perilous  labours  of  an  anxious  soul,  tended  to  warp  Ihe 
nerves  and  cast  the  mind  distraught,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  sany. 
We  hold  that  whatever  happens  to  individuals,  truth  is  secure ;  and 
that  he  who  dies  in  truth,  or  for  truth,  dies  usefully, — we  may  not, 
perhaps,  so  short-sighted  is  man,  say — dies  well ;  still  we  daresay, — 

" Toil  on  then, Greatness!  thnn  art  in  the  right, 

HeweTer  narrow  sonls  may  oall  thee  wrong; 

Be  as  thon  wonldst  be  in  thine  own  clear  sight, 

Aad  so  thou  wilt  in  all  the  worfd's  erelong; 
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7«r  iroiMHnga  cannot,  itraggle  is  they  may, 
FVmd  man's  gnat  sonl  one  gnat  thought  bids  away; 


fi 


Early  in  Msf  ihe  Hon.  Edmund  Spring  Eice,  »  political  econo- 
mist of  sober  judgment  and  clear  insight  into  the  mmor  diffioolties 
of  that  science  in  its  adLaptation  to  modem  requirements ;  D.  E. 
Walker,  a  derer  expositor  of  science  ;  and  Ealeigh  Treyelyan,  a 
Tersatile  miscellaneous  writer,  were  taken  away.  Then  John  Stan- 
yan  Bigg,  the  poet  of  "  Night  and  the  Soul,"  one  of  those  psycho- 
logical dSmnas  which  aim  at  setting  the  mind  of  the  age  to  music 
which,  with  all  their  power  and  beauty,  stiike  on  the  recollection  as 
£ulures,  issued  from— 

"  Tho  robe  in  whieh  the  soul  tnTssts  itself, 
To  join  the  eonntless  myriads  of  the  sky." 

Bx£g  was  a  great  and  noble  man,  a  Cumberlander  of  whom  the 
l^ea  may  be  proud.  Long  drudgery  on  the  Irish  press,  and  much 
hard  labour  otherwise,  oocud  not  check  the  vitalif^  of  the  divine 
element  in  him.  Under  malign  advice,  we  think,  he  left  the  field  of 
poetry  for  that  of  fiction,  and  though  he  wrote  fairly,  even  in  that 
fie  did  not  find  the  pence-fal  profit  that  he  sought.  Hardship  sat 
lieavy  on  his  heart,  and  illness  pressed  sore  at  last  upon  the  life* 
powers.    In  hia  sorrow  and  suffering  he  felt  that— 

*'  The  holy  heart     • 
Fnlfils  the  dnam  of  olden  alohemiota, 
Toning  all  things  it  tonebea  into  gold. 
The  highest  wisdom  of  the  highest  seer, 
Is  that  which  bxings  his  childhood  back  again.** 

Iiooldng  on  death  as  ike  apostte  of  eternal  peace,  he  learned  the 
last  lesson  of  life  in  serene  nopefulness  andpious  trust  in  the  Infi* 
■ite  Love.  Eour  days  afterwards  W.  M.  BTetheniigton,  D.D.,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Scottish  Free  Ohoreh, 
followed  the  foregone  multitudes  of  men  unto  ike  bourne  where 
Iraman  aids  and  sympathies  are  vain.  His  early  life  was  one  of 
aferuggle,  yet  his  student  career  was  almost  unequalled,  and  by  dhit 
of  unhesitating  toil  he  attained  a  foremost  place  among  his  fellows. 
He  wrote  poetry,  history,  theology,  &c.  "  The  Minister's  Family  " 
la  a  sort  or  novel ;  his  paper  on  '*  Kome,"  in  the  "Encyclop»dia  Bri- 
temiea,"  was  thought  worthy  of  separate  publicatioD.  He  edited 
the  JFretf  Ckurek  MagazUte,  and  contributed  to  many  Eeviews.  Ho 
was  ait  eloqnent  speaker  and  a  favourite  preacher.  His  reward 
eaaie  late,  and  his  crown  of  fame  became  also  his  decree  of  death. 
Appointed  to  the  chair  of  Apologetic  and  Systematic  Theology 
wnenfiffcy-fonr  years  of  age,  he  overworked  his  already  sorely  wcvn 
frame,  and  stealthily  paralysis  crept  into  his  system,  and  killed  him 
■krwly.  The  lovable,  honest,  ana  wise  man  at  length,  after  three 
years'  illnsss,  yielded  to  the  sabtle  life-thief,  and  went  nenee.  He^was 
one  whom  any  earthly  church  might  have  valued,  though  he  htm- 
Mlf  yearned  most  of  ail  to  be  permitted  through  Jesus  toenter  the 
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church  of  the  fintborn.  Only  three  days  elapsed  before  another 
call  was  made  —  Charles  Waterton,  a  fine  ola  genial  life-sufiused 
gentleman,  in  whom  the  love  of  animated  nature  was  a  passion, 
idiose  heart  loved  every  living  thing,  and  delighted  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Source  of  all.  He  was  a  man  not  only  of  science,  but  of 
holiness ;  he  was  a  Bomanist  in  creed,  but  he  beueved  and  acted  on 
the  fidth  that— 

"Worship  is  wisdom,  as  It  is  in  hMTen.** 

After  eighty-three  years'  looking  on  the  works  and  reflecting  on 
the  woru  of  Gk>d,  he  went  where  men  no  longer  behold  these 
"  through  a  glass  darkly." 

June  took  from  us  another  naturalist  of  repute.  Sir  John  Bichard- 
8on,  a  man  of  energjr,  resource,  and  purpose,  to  whom  life  wan 
serious  and  duty  an  intense  joy.  To  nim  we  owe  much  of  our 
information  regarding  arctic  regions  and  many  additions  to  scien- 
tific fact.  His  life,  t<K>,  is  a  lesson  worthy  of  study.  Ailer  years  of 
arduous  labour  apoplesn^  struck  him,  and  he  died  when  June  was 
five  days  old.  Three  days  thereafter.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  whose 
efforts  m  the  literature  of  horticulture  are  all  but  eclipsed  by  his 
reputation  as  the  self-raised  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851 
and  Sydenham  in  1854,  was  compelled  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
Smnmoner.  In  America,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  an  amiable  and  pious 
authoress,  whose  pathos,  delicacy,  and  didactic  earnestness  had  won 
for  her  many  admirers,  went  "  away  from  the  dwellings  of  careworn 
men "  into  the  stirless  haven  of  Good's  acre.  Then,  as  June  was 
closing  in  midsmnmer's  prime,  Isaac  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  gifled 
yet  humblest-minded  men  of  our  s^e,  was  ordered  to  the  great 
audit.  He  was  full  of  years,  ripe  m  thought,  and  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  and  of  faith  hung  in  dusters  on  his  tree  of  life. 
'From  the  solitude  of  liis  Ongar  home  his  voice  went  into  all 
churches  efficaciously.  The  spirituality  of  his  temper,  the  trans- 
locency  of  his  style,  the  almost  unfailing  acuteness  of  his  intellect 
in  argumentative  effort,  and  the  tuave  Christian  candour  of  his 

golemical  career,  have  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  cherished  in 
olv  households,  and  have  gained  even  the  respect  of  antagonists 
and  doubters.  Of  his  claims  and  labours  as  an  inventor  we  are  not 
here  oallf  d  to  speak.  To  us  he  is  a  seer  of  truth  whose  eye  has 
been  dimmed  while  gazing  on  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  with  sudh 
hopes  as  the  sight  of  that  suggests  and  supplies. 
^  July  made  small  breaks  in  literarv  life.    Woodward,  the  geolo- 

S'  it ;  Oomperta,  the  scientist ;  Maude,  a  minor  poet ;  Dickenson, 
e  botanist ;  and  Morton,  a  biojg;rapher,  are  the  diief  among  those 
who  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  light  of  this  life  in  July's  sun-hot 
time. 

Far  different  was  it  with  August.  But  four  days  after  its  advent 
it  struck  at  once  from  the  roll  of  law  advocates,  sneriffs,  professors, 
and  literary  men  a  great  name,  that  of  Wm.  £.  Aytoun.  Though 
he  has  made  few  suMtantive  additions  to  British  literature,  he  has 
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flExhilnted  a  versaiility  onW  tarpaased  by  his  illaitriouB  fatber-in- 
lair,  Profesior  Wilson.  BTia  parodies  have  seldom  in  this  age  been 
rarpused ;  bis  translations  are  tasteful  and  fluent ;  bis  ballads 
afciinsg  and  TiTidly  nioturesque ;  his  novel  may  not  hold  its  place 
ai  the  highest  leyel,  out  his  '*  Both  well "  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  staadard  of  Soott.than  has  been  reached  by  any  modern 
band.  He  was  an  able  and  faithful  teacher,  and  wound  himself  by 
a  mysterious  instinct  iuto  the  affections  of  his  students.  The  time 
came  for  him  to  say  his  farewell  to  friends,  kindred,  influence,  and 
lame; —  , 

"  For  tbcn*i  a  hand  upon  mj  heart, 
That  makes  my  beiog  thrill  and  start; 
A  Yoica  is  in  mine  aar." 

He  heard  the  voice,  and  answered  it  with  submission.  Thereafter 
there  fell  to  the  fatal  archer's  hurtling  bow,  Joseph  Parkes,  the 
leg;ist,  whose  '*  Junius  "  inquiries  perhaps  exceeded  those  of  any  one 
else ;  Hooker,  the  distinguished  botanist ;  and  K.  Le  Coxe,  theo- 
logian, classic,  and  poet.    These  all  heard  the  resistless  word,  and — 


**  Know  the  sense  that  sign 
Bore  in  the  language  of  eternitj." 


Then  came  thereafter,  too,  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Halibnrton, 
irhose  *'  Sam  Slick  "  wit  could  not  "  soft-sawder  **  the  "  messenger 
of  doom."  •  He  was  a  shrewd,  sarcastic,  and  quaint  humorist, 
whose  influence  was  exerted  for  behoof  of  humanity,  and  whose 
exhibition  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  natur  was  kindly  and  full  of 
the  lore  of  holy  things.  The  Nova  Scotian  member  for  Launceston 
was,  perhaps,  as  a  politician  less  relishable  than  as  a  writer ;  but  the 

rieral  delight  must  for  many  days  depend  upon  the  humours  <^ 
C.  Haliburton. 

Sir  Wm.  Bowan  Hamilton,  one  of  the  rarest  minds  of  the  Yio- 
toriaa  era,  as  distinguished  in  mathematical  science  as  his  Scottish 
namesake  and  contemporary  waa  in  lo^c — a  perfect  prodigy  of 
aequiaition,  thoughti  and  influence — died  in  Septerooer.  The 
honours  of  all  the  great  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  were 
put  in  his  gift,  and  his  name  is  indelibly  marked  on  the  chart  of 
human  thought.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  expositors  of  the  marvels  of  heaven,  except, 
perhaps,  the  late  Professor  J.  P.  Nichol,  of  whom  we  have  ever 
neard.  The  mortal  in  him  was  unlinked  from  the  immortal,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  of  which  he  was  on  earth  an  eager 
investigator,  must  be,  like  all  other  mysteries,  plainer  and  more 
fully  duclosed  to  his  unsealed  eyes. 

Wm.  Nanson  Lettsom,  a  Shalcsperian  of  the  finest  and  most  tho- 
fongh  tact,  taste,  and  talent,  who  studied  the  Elizabethan  literature 
ia  ilie  spirit  of  one  who  was — 

**  Thrilled  hf  the  inward  lightning  of  iU  might,** 
aaq^ired  on  the  following  day.    In  a  week  G^rge  Linley«  whose 
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iofngs  and  masio  were  so  sweet  and  so  domestio,  was  also  among 
those  who  had  been ;  and  Henry  J.  Fnrkiss^  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising mathematicians  of  the  time,  met  with  a  sadden  death  by  aeoi- 
dental  drowning  before  another  week  had  passed.  September  earned 
with  it  as  the  hostage  of  its  closing  day  Dudley  Oostello,  a  norelist 
of  no  slight  reputation  among  those  who  write  laboriously  to  wile 
sway  the  leisure  of  reading  multitudes  to  whom  amusement  is  •» 
necessity. 

October  lustily  bore  away  two  lexicographers,  Dr.  Ohailea 
Bichardson,  the  most  mature  of  British  dictionarists,  and  Dr.  J. 
E.  Worcester,  tilie  Johnson  of  America.  Tears  and  work  had  lain 
heayy  on  them  both,  and  they  each  laid  down  his  burden  with  a 
sense  of  sweet  relief.  J.  N.  I^earson,  a  theological  writer  of  some 
aagaoity,  and  Hugh  Stowell,  a  controrersialist  of  much  adroitneat 
and  subtlety,  a  man  of  fine  powers  and  commanding  influence, 
breathed  out  their  lives  on  the  October  winds. 

Lindley ,  the  botanist ;  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  the  jurisprudentist ; 
and  Lady  M.  T.  Lewis,  historian,  died  in  the  early  part  of  "  gloomy 
November."  With  a  swoop  as  sudden  as  that  of  a  bird  of  prev 
oame  the  death-word  to  Mrs.  Gaskell.  The  blood-congealing  touch 
was  given  in  the  very  midst  of  cheerful  converse  and  lively  thought ; 
with  the  woric  of  Co-day  laid  aside,  and  the  work  of  to<^monow 
planned.  Many  sat  in  uussoattered  homes,  awaiting  with  anxiety 
the  results  of  tlutt  to-morrow's  labour  whieh  shoiald  bring  to  a  elofle 
a  tale  to  which  her  genius  had  imparted  a  creative  vitality  batide 
which  common  life  seemed  tame  and  dull,  suoh  were  the  fasduaa* 
tions  and  the  spells  which  her  imagination  had  thrown  around  the 
ways  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  But  the  unimaginable  romaiioa 
of  true  life  was  already  preparing  a  greater  surprise  than  novelist 
could  invent,  for  the  dinouement  was  the  author's  death.  Truly 
we  spend  our  lives  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  but  we  know  not  at  what 
moment  the  Interrupter  may  come,  and  the  story  become  sealed 
with  seals  that  cannot  be  broken.  Can  it  be  that  the  creative  aool 
should  in  a  moment  lose  its  gifts  and  powers,  because  the  body  ham 
been  emptied  of  it,  and  lies,«— 

**  lika  a  diaablod  pitchar,  of  no  use  '*? 

Is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  diviner  essence  evaporates  and  rises  P 
And  even  of  the  body  it  may  be  said,-* 

'^  Ton  may  break,  yoa  may  scatter  the  vaae  if  70a  will, 
Bat  the  iceitt  of  the  roses  will  cKng  to  it  still;" 

for  mbmory  venerates  the  grave,  and  love  haunts  it 

Even  the  relics  of  the  great  departed  have  become  dear  to  hnnua 
hearts,  and  the  children  of  men  of  genius  are  looked  on  often  srith 
the  light  of  love.  80  was  it  with  John  Glencaim  Bums,  the  Soot* 
tish  peasant-bard's  son,  who  not  only  cherished  his  father's 
memory,  but  was  touehed  in  some  measuve  with  his  genius.    Se 
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died»  earvyin^  sway  with  him  another  link  of  present  with  past,  and 
flo  did  Captain  Gronow,  whose  " SecoUections  and  Anecdotes" 
brought  so  Yiyidlj  before  ns  the  changes  of  time ;  and  both  were 
laid  in  the  graye  in  *'  chill  November  with  its  days  of  gloom." 

Deoember  did  not  much  increase  the  literary  losses  of  the  year. 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  not  only  an  artist  of  renown,  bnt  also  an 
aaithor  of  considerable  ability.  He  was  an  early  contributor  to  the 
**Pem^  Cvclopadia,**  and  is  the  translator  of  Goethe's  "  Theory  of 
Cc\aar  ;'*  he  supplied  "  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil-Painting ;" 
mnd  has  written  seyeral  choice  biographies  of  painters.  He  was  a 
man  of  power  and  worth,  and  added  the  glory  of  a  real  life  to  that 
of  a  sfdendid  representer  of  the  outward  aspects  of  men  and  times. 
On  the  very  last  day  of  the  year  Frederika  Bremer,  the  Danish 
novelist,  was  taken  fiom  among  the  living,  and  betook  herself  to  a 
olng-expected  grave.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  mind  and  pure 
life,  whose  x>er8onal  and  literary  influence  were  exerted  for  good. 
SIm  is  no  longer  among  our  "  Neighbours,"  but  hasgone  to  " The 
Homes  of  the  New  World,"  where  her  "  Morning  Watch  "  will  be 
enduring. 

So  passes  the  revolving  year,  and  so  pass  away  the  children  of 
men.  As  Homer  of  old  has  declared,  "  As  is  the  race  of  leaves,  even 
such  is  the  race  of  men.  Some  are  shed  upon  the  ground,  but  the 
fertile  stem  produces  others,  and  these  grow  up  in  the  spring  season. 
£veQ  10  the  generations  of  men  come  and  go ;  and  as  one  produces 
soother  ceases."^  Life  and  death  are  not  only  alternate,  but 
simnltaneous  active  agents  in  history  and  time.  If  there  is  a  love- 
ImesB  there  is  also  a  grandeur  in  death.  Of  its  awful  loneliness 
no  Hying  spirit  can  form  a  conception.  It  requires  us  to  gird  up 
our  loina  for  a  Bublimel;f[  solitary  journey,  in  which  there  is  neither 
human  aid  nor  companionship.  From  the  panorama  and  pageant, 
tiie  stir  and  whirl,  the  hum  and  strife  of  life,  each  must  pass  alone 
^4nogrsphy  in  hand — ^to  the  world  to  come.  Each  takes  the 
■uthorcraft  of  his  life-long  conduct  to  the  tribunal  of  Infinite  Cri- 
tactam.  How  have  we  written,  and  how  are  we  now  writing,  that 
which  we  must  take  with  us  there— our  personal  character  Y  Is  it 
in  script  which  can  meet  the  all- wise  Eye  ?  Does  it  contain  matter 
anited  to  the  opportunity  our  life  has  given  us  for  composing— out 
of  our  feelings,  intellect,  and  will,  our  circumstances,  age,  and 
means — a  noble,  beautiful,  and  compact  biography  of  one  to  whom 
much  was  given,  and  to  whom  heaven  has  been  proffered,  should 
de^h  compel  us  to  write  Finis  on  it  now  ?  These  are  questions  for 
our  own  heiEffts;  but  they  are  such,  we  believe,  as  arise  spontaneously 
from  a  consideration  of  the  memorials  of  death  which  we  have  been 
perusing.  If  they  seem  to  the  reader  too  solemn,  to  the  writer 
they  are  much  more  so.  As  the  procession  of  the  dead  arose  in  hia 
mind,  and  he  marshalled  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise,  could 
be  avoid  the  self-reference  P — "  To  me  also  that  messenger  must 

•  Honisr*s  ''Iluid,''  b.  tI.,  1. 146,  &e. 
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come ;  how  will  he  be  met,  and  to  what  issue  shall  it  beP"    Then 
the  aspiration  rose  for  ourselyes  as  for  all,— 

**  In  )ife*i  closing  hovr,  when  the  lonely  mqI  flies, 
And  desth  stills  the  heart's  Isstemotioo, 
Oh,  then  maj  the  SsTionr  in  mercy  arise, 
As  a  gnide  through  eternity's  ocean.** 

Our  paper  has  been  sombre.  In  the  dark  yalley  and  shadow  of 
death  human  light  is  unavailing ;  only  a  divine  light— the  "  Li^ht 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world" — can  give 
the  blessed  radiance  the  soul  needs.  If  occasionally,  as  it  arose  upon 
the  writer's  heart,  it  has  been  flashed,  as  it  fell  through  the  break- 
ing clouds,  upon  the  thoughts  he  has  uttered,  he  will  be  forgiven  by 
all  who  believe  that  man  needs  a  "  true  light "  to  lighten  tiie  dark- 
ness of  death : — 

"  Prepare  ns,  Lord,  by  graoe  divine, 
For  Thy  bright  ooarta  on  high; 
Then  bid  onr  spirits  rise  and  join 
The  ehoms  of  the  sky.** 

N.L. 


FowEBS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. — The  English  language 
has  a  veritable  power  of  expression,  such  as,  perhaps,  never  stood 
at  the  command  of  any  other  language  of  men.  Its  highl}[  spiritual 

fenius  and  wonderfully  happy  development  and  condition,  have 
een  the  result  of  a  surprisingly  intimate  union  of  the  two  noblest 
languages  in  modem  Europe,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Bomaic.  It  is 
well  known  in  what  relation  these  two  stand  to  one  another  in  the 
English  tongue ;  the  former  supplying,  in  far  larger  proportion,  the 
material  groundwork;  the  latter,  the  spiritual  conceptions.  la 
truth,  the  English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident  has  pco- 
duced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  predominant  poet  of 
modern  times,  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  classical  poetry 
(I  can,  of  course,  only  mean  Shakspere),  may,  with  all  right  hie 
called  a  world  language,  and,  like  the  Eng&sh  people,  appears 
destined  hereafter  to  prevail  with  a  sway  more  extensive  even  thaa 
its  present,  over  all  the  portions  of  the  globe.  For  in  wealth,  good 
sense,  and  closeness  of  structure,  no  other  of  the  languages  at  this 
da^  spoken  deserves  to  be  compared  with  it;  not  even  our  German, 
which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are  torn,  and  must  first  rid  itself  of  many 
defects  before  it  can  enter  boldly  into  the  lists  as  a  competitor  wita 
the  English.  Gsihm. 
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spoiling  E^arir* 


LUXE  HOWASD.  P.E.S.— SciEifTirio  Mbtboboloot. 

Ths  phenomena  of  meteorology  are  at  onoe  so  numerous  and  so 
complex,  they  are  so  inyolved  with  the  resalts  of  other  sciences, 
and  so  difficult  to  extricate  from  surrounding  influences,  so  as  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  careful  observation  or  methodical  experiment, 
tiiey  demand  so  much  patience  in  investigating  them,  and  so  great 
an  amount  of  fidelity  in  recording  them,  that  it  seems  at  a  first 
glance  quite  an  impossibility  that  they  could  ever  be  efiectiyely 
reduced  to  a  science.  The  ever- changing  landscapes  of  the  sky, 
the  uncertain  variations  of  the  weather,  the  gradual  progress  and 
regress  of  the  seasons,  the  differing  effects  of  clemency  or  in- 
dmeney  on  the  human  frame,  and  the  influence  all  these  fickle 
elements  exerted  on  regetable  and  animal  life,  could  not  fail  to 
make  the  desire  to  forecast  these  changes  one  of  the  chief  wishes 
of  mankind.  From  a  remote  period  there  has  consequently  been  a 
tort  of  traditionary  and  empiric  meteorology  in  vogue,  the  maxims 
of  whieh  were  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and  passed  along 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  often  in  epigrams,  sometimes  in  pro- 
rerbs,  and  not  unfreqaently  in  rhyme.  Indeed,  weather  and 
climate  are  such  large  factors  in  the  production  of  human  happi- 
slets,  that  to  be  weatherwise  is  to  be  aole  often  to  preserve  health, 
life,  and  property.  The  several  elastic  fluids  by  which  man  is  sur- 
rounded exert  a  salutary  or  baneful  effect  on  him  in  many  ways ; 
and  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  to  know  the 
causes  which  excite  changes  in  the  sxiey  amphitheatre  which  whirls 
ineeasantly  around  him. 

Aristotle,  in  whose  mind  everythmg  tended  to  take  a  formal 
exactitude,  was  the  first  who  dehnitely  attempted  to  cause  these 
yarious  traditionary  and  empiric  statements  regarding  the  changes 
of  weather  to  crystallize  into  a  science.  His  "  Meteorologia  "  is 
stated  by  G.  H.  Lewes  to  be  "  in  many  respects  one  of  his  most 
interesting  treatises."  "  It  has,"  he  says, "  a  more  directly  scientific 
attitude,  and  ia  guided  by  a  more  consistently  inductive  method," 
tiian  several  of  lus  other  works.  "  The  work  shows  what  could  and 
what  could  not  be  effected  by  observation  when  unassisted  by 
instruments."  He  objects,  however,  that  it  contained  qualitative 
not  quantitative  knowledge,  although  his  speculations  **  often  dis- 
^^Mf  remarkable  sagacity,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  inves- 
tif^ating  mind."  Theophrastus,  his  pupil,  continued  his  researches. 
Cioero,  Virgil,  and  Lucretius  have  supplied  a  few  notices  regarding 
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the  seemingly  capricioas  and  iiregolar  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  thin  wool  of  the  sky  and  among  the  unresting  winds. 

Withont  iostruments  scientific  obserration  is  scarcely  possible, 
and  scientific  experiment  wholly  so.  Torricelli,  in  1643,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  gave  a  seientifio  possibility  to  Meteorology.  T^e 
thermometer  came  to  the  aid  of  the  barometer,  and  to  these,  in  a 
brief  period,  the  hygrometer  was  added.  From  the  time  when  she 
became  possessed  of  these  instruments  Meteorology  was  able  to 
acquire  andpreserre  a  record  of  well-authenticated  &cts,  and  trust* 
worthy  experiments  could  be  made  in  proof  or  disproof  of  the  com- 
mon hypotheses  on  the  subjectsof  climate,  weather,  fogs,  frosts^windiy 
dews,  &c.  Then  obserrers  were  multiplied,  and  an  interest  was 
felt  in  the  recording  and  inrestigation  of  changes  in  the  iegne  of 
heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c.,  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  animal 
health  and  vegetable  growth,  and  the  connections  which  may  be 
traced  among  these  as  forecasts  or  concomitant  signs.  In  1798 
modern  meteorology  was  reduced  to  scientific  principles  by  John 
Dalton.  Dr.  Wells  (1753 — 1817),  in  his  singularly  aeote  esperimei^ 
on  dew,  made  science  his  debtor.  In  Humboldt's  treatise  on  Isothev* 
mal  Lines  in  1817  many  notable  facts  and  inductions  were  incorpo* 
rated,  and  in  Daniell's  Meteorological  Essays  (1823)  the  si^eet 
was  much  advanced.  The  names  of  Davy,  Maury,  Arago,  Foumett 
DoYC,  and  Fitzroy,  are  written  in  indelible  characters  in  the 
history  of  the  science.  The  scientific  literature  of  the  sabjeot  has 
been  enriched  not  only  by  the  works  which  have  been  noted  abov)^ 
but  also  by  the  ldt>ours  of  ILaemta,  Drew,  Espy,  Herschd,  Fitneyi 
Brewster,  &c. 

The  name  which  we  haye  chosen  as  that  of  one  who  deserrea  to 
be  remembered  as  an  example  of  toiling  upward  is  not  perhaps  so 
eminent  as  that  of  several  we  have  quoted.  It  is,  however,  a 
name  recognised  among  meteorologists  as  that  of «  man  of  singiUar 
clearness  of  eyesight  and  fineness  of  observation  who  could  not  only 
see  but  describe,  not  only  observe  but  comprehend,  not  only  notioe 
keenly  but  describe  with  reproductive  fidelity  and  withinforming  pie- 
toriahty.  To  him  meteorology  is  indebted  amon^t  other  import- 
ant things  for  the  scientific  classification  and  namms  of  the  eloude* 
His  nomenclature  has  been  uniyersally  aocepted  and  adopted,  and 
it  is  applicable  in  all  climates  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  intense  labour  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  spent 
in  the  endeavour  to  solve  the  mvsteries  of  metCMology  do  not 
entitle  the  labourer  to  hononrable  mention,  and  do  not  eaaae  a 
little  curiosi^  to  be  felt  regarding  his  Ufe*  his  works,  and  hia 
career,  we  cannot  tell  whj  there  should  be  any  record  kept  of  men 
made  memorable  by  toiling  upward.  We  hope  our  notice 
justify  Its  place  and  possess  interest  for  our  readers. 

Luke  Howard,  the  son  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
bom  in  London  in  1772— the  year  of  the  first  partition  of  PoUnd* 
and  of  the  appointment  of  Warren  Hastings  to  the  goremoTBhip  of 


Bexigai  wliea  Grearge  the  Tbird  waa  king."  ^  His  lifetime,  there- 
Ibre,  has  been  one  of  raried  change  in  social  maDners,  political 
measozes,  commercial  progress,  and  scientific  attainment.  "  He 
learnt  too  mneh  of  Latin  grammar  and  too  little  of  anything  else  " 
at  a  country  school  in  Korai  Oxfordshire.  The  year  1783  was  one 
of  singular  atmospheric  Tioissitndes  and  strange  meteoric  pheno- 
BBsna.  These  portents  and  signs  in  the  heayens  appeared  to  hare 
impressed  him  much,  and  to  luLye  called  forth  his  tastes  for  meteor- 
idogieal  studies.  After  his  schooldays  were  over  Howard  became 
amroitiee  to  a  chemist  in  Stockport, — a  town  which,  though  stirring 
and  populous  now,  was  then  a  quiet  and  somewhat  sleepy  place — 
like  most  of  those  in  Cheshire  at  that  time.  Here,  besides  study- 
ing wi^  zeal  and  caie  the  elements  and  principles  of  chemistry  as 
was  his  duty,  he  deroted  his  spare  hours  to  a  systematic  course  of 
self*inraroTemenl.  He  delighted  to  recreate  himself  in  botanical 
lescnrcn,  and  pursued  with  ardour  the  acquisition  of  French.  In 
ihsse  he  made  considerable  and  rapid  progress,  and  not  only  from 
the  direct  results  of  these  studies,  but  also  from  the  habits  of 
diadplined  life  and  thooght  they  occasioned  he  receiyed  great  and 
lasting  benefit. 

The  works  of  A.  L*  Layoosier  (1743—1794),  the  founder  of  Anti- 
phlogistie  chemistry,  attracted  his  attention  early,  and  he  epi* 
grammatically  described  the  effects  on  his  mind  of  his  acquaint- 
aaee  with  the  writings  of  the  new  school  of  chemists  as  being 
^  like  sunrise  after  morning  moonlight."  Mr.  Howard  married  in 
1796,  Mariabella  Elliott,  a  UMiy  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  which  he  waa  himself  connected,  and  began  to  look  out  for  a 
life-poeition.  In  1798  he  became  partner  with  the  well-known 
maimfiieturing  chemist,  William  Alien,  lay-preacher  and  philan- 
tluopist  (1770—1844) ;, though  this  way  of  bfe  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  The  partners  made  an  amicable  diyision  of  the  estate  ^ind 
trade.  Mr.  Howard  by  inclination  preferred  the  laboratory  at 
Plaiatow,  and  the  business  connected  with  it,  fwhile  Mr.  Allen 
retained  the  central  department  in  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street. 

As  a  member  of  the  Askesian  Society,  he  wrote  essays  on  many 
•oientific  subjects,  e.  ff»,  atmospheric  electricity,  the  structure  and 
iimetions  of  plants,  in  which  he  mooted  the  now  generally  receiyed 
eell-theory.  His  chief  paper,  howeyer,  was  one  deliyered  in  180^, 
"  On  the  Modifications  of  Clouds."  In  this  paper,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1803,  he  proposed  that  classification  and  nomenclature  of 
doods  which  baa  been  incorporated  most  welcomely  with  the 
seience,  yiz.,  into  Cirrus,  Cumulus,  and  Stratus,  with  their  inter- 
mediates, Cirro-cumvdus,  Cirro-stratus,  Cumulo-stratus,  and  one 
eempound,  Nimbus, — ^which  are  indicated  respectiyely  by  the  fol- 
lowing contractions— Oi.,  Cu.,  St.,  Ci-cu.,  Ci.-st.,  Cu.-st.,  and  Nu 

In  1802,  Dr.  Abraham  Sees  began  his  extended  and  improyed 
edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  £ph.  Chambers,  in  which  he  proyided 
that  scientific  subjects  should  be  treated  of  by  pmsona  competently 
ocmyersant  with  them  astheiv  eultiyators*    Mr.  Lake  Howard  con- 
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tribated  the  chief  papers  on  meteorology.  In  the  early  issaea  of  the 
Atkenaum  he  pnblisned  a  series  of  papers  in  which  he  embodied 
his  obserrations  on  the  "  Climate  of  Ijondon."  These  he  after- 
wards republished  in  two  Tolnmes  in  1808-20.  This  work  led  to 
his  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Soyal  Society  in  1821,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  meteorologist  was  thereuter  regarded  as  established. 
In  the '  mean  while  he  was  far  from  inactive  otherwise.  He  con- 
tinued  his  literary  studies,  attended  to  politics — taking  an  espe- 
cially active  part  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Germans 
when  their  sufferings  were  rendered  so  intense  by  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon,  and  exerting  himself  in  the  origination  and  promotion 
of  schemes  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
community,  active  beneficence  no  less  than  industrious  reflec- 
tiveness being  among  his  best  known  characteristics.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  it  may  be  related  that  he  bought  in  1828,  the  Aok- 
wortii  Villa  estate — which  he  used  tw  his  summer  residence,— that 
he  might  be  near,  ready  to  counsel  and  encourage  Ackworth 
School — a  favourite  place  of  education  for  the  children  of  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  also  that  he  mi^ht  give  hosj^itable  wel- 
come and  cheer  on  its  behalf  to  the'annual  visitors  of  that  mstitution. 
In  almost  all  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
day  he  co-operated  with  purse,  labours,  heart,  head,  and  pravere. 
In  1832  he  issued  his  "  Essay  on  the  Modification  of  Clouds, '  re- 
vised; and  in  1833  he  republished  his  "Climate  of  London." 
The  Yorkskireman,  a  religious  literary  serial,  occupied  his  efforts 
between  1883  and  1837.  In  the  latter  year  he  published  *'  Seven 
Lectures  on  Meteorology."  He  suppliea  a  record  of  ''  A  Cycle  of 
Eighteen  Years  in  the  Seasons  of  jBritain,  Ac,"  1842.  His  "  Ba- 
rometographia-— Twenty  Years'  Variation  of  the  Barometer  in 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain  " — ^a  highly  valuable  series  of  obser- 
vations carefully  accurate — appeared  in  1847.  He  issued  "  Papers 
on  Meteorology,"  1860-4. 

In  1862,  mer  a  married  life  of  fifty-six  years,  the  issue  of  which 
was  seven  children — of  whom  two  sons  survive, —  Mrs.  Howard 
died,  and  Mr.  Howard  in  his  eightieth  year  was  left  in  compa- 
rative loneliness  to  wait  for  the  end ;  but  for  twelve  months  Death 
restrained  his  hand  from  piercing  his  heart,  though  disease  racked 
him  with  severity,  and  kept  him  feeble  and  worn. 

To  him  who  had  ^ven  the  observations  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century  to  the  changing  sky,  there  came  a  longing  and  a  yearning 
for  the  changeless  heaven.  The  keen  eye,  to  which  sunrise  brought 
joyand  sunset  delight,  which  looked  upon  each  "  nursling  of  the 
sky  "  as  upon  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  informed  the  saddened  heart 
that  earth  contains  nothing  capaole  of  yielding  "  a  joy  for  ever." 
To  him  now  the  thoughts  which  Wilson  found  suggested  by  the 
evening  cloud  came  as  a  comfort ; — 

*  A  doad  lay  endltd  sssr  tl?s  stttiag  sao, 
A  (kam  of  oriiBsaB  tiagsd  Us  biaidtd  mm, 
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Lon^  had  I  watched  th«  giorj  moving  oa 

(Ver  the  still  radtaDce  of  the  lake  below ; 
Tnnqail  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow. 

Eveo  io  its  yeiy  motioo  there  was  rest ; 
While  erery  breath  of  eve  tbat  chaoced  to  blow, 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beaateoas  rest 
Emblem,  methoaght,  of  the  departing  soal 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given  ; 
And  bj  the  breath  of  meroj  made  to  roll 

Bighk  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heavwi ; 
"  When  to  the  eja  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorioas  destinies." 

Wlien  age  had  dimmed  his  intellect,  and  weakened  his  memory, 
10  that  the  very  nomenclature  of  the  clouds,  which  he  himself  had 
girea,  slipped  from  his  mind,  he  still  found  it  a  precious  enjoyment 
to  look  out  upon  the  fleece-like  woof  of  the  sky,  and  watoh  the 
dumging  hues  which  the  sun  cast  upon  the  cIoucub  when, — 

**  His  day's  hot  task  was  ended  in  the  west." 

fie  seemed  then  most  thorougly  to  recall  old  thoughts  and 
impressions,  and  to  knit  the  days  of  his  early  childhood  to  those  of 
this  his  seeond  heavenly  childishness,  and  to  see  in  those  mystio 
ibnns — 

^  In  heaven's  loom, 

Wrought  through  varieties  of  shape  and  ihadti 

In  ample  folds  of  drapery  divine," 

a  strange  commingling  of  earthly  life  with  heavenly  aspiration. 
fiis  powers  faded  gradually  away,  as  light  at  sunset,  dying  into 
heaven.  On  March  21st,  1864,  at  his  winter  residence  in  Q^tten- 
ham,  in  his  ninety- second  year,  he  passed  away — the  fitful  meteor- 
ology of  the  earth  heing  exchanged  for  the  undying  glory  of  that 
seene  wherein  the  God  of  nature  is  also  the  God  of  eternal  joy. 

In  a  life  of  lon^-continued  and  zealous  effort  in  advancing  know- 
ledge, aM  well  as  m  a  life  of  beneficence,  hope,  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Chnst,  Luke  Howard  was  an  example  for  those  who  endeavour  to 
rise  by  "  Toiling  Upward." 

**  These  evening  clonds,  that  setting  ray, 
▲nd  beanteons  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise. 
Then  let  that  short-lived  thing  oalled  nuui, 
Wboee  life's  comprised  within  a  span, 

To  Him  his  homage  raise. 
We  often  praise  the  evening  clonds, 

With  tints  so  gay  and  bold ; 
Bnt  seldom  think  npon  onr  God, 

Who  tmged  these  clonds  irith  gold." 


1866. 
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THE   AECHBISHOP   OF   YORK   ON    SCIENTIFIC 

METHOD. 

[Of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.)  we  hare  on  a 
former  occasion  (Janaarj  and  Febmarj,  1865)  supplied  oar  readers  with  a  some* 
what  detailed  biography.  His  Lordship  has  since  been  chosen  President  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  in  saccession  to  the  late  G.  W.  F.  Howard,  Earl 
of  Carlisle  (1862-64) — an  honour  dne  not  only  to  his  station  hot  his  merits. 
On  17th  January,  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum  of  the  Society,  he  deUvered  hn 
Inaugural  Address  to  an  audience  such  as  Is  seldom  seen,  eren  in  the  capital  of 
the  primacy.  This  yaluable  speech,  through  the  kindly  courtesy  of  his  Grace, 
though  it  is  to  be  printed  otherwise,  we  are  permitted  to  give  in  our  pages.  The 
Archbishop — after  a  few  remarks  on  the  early  history  of  the  Society — its  origina- 
tor, Ber.  W.  V.  Harcourt — its  former  Presidents — and  some  of  its  more  prominent 
members;  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  knowledge,  in  which  he  aonouDced 
himself  as  *'  believing  that  in  the  end  all  truth  will  be  found  to  harmonize  with 
all  other  truth,  and  that  every  truth  is  a  segment  of  the  great  circle  of  knowledge, 
though  our  short*sighted  eyes  may  not  be  able  to  follow  it  into  its  place  in  the 
roundness  of  the  perfect  whole" — proceeded  to  descant  on  the  methods  of  research 
11  physical  science  in  the  following  terms: — ] 

"  In  all  sciences,"  said  Condorcet, "  the  knowledge  of  the  method 
employed  to  discorer  the  truth  is,  so  to  speak,  more  precious  than 
that  of  the  truths  themselves,  because  it  contains  the  germ  of 
all  those  which  remain  yet  to  be  discovered."  Bacon  made  no  im- 
portant discovery,  nor  did  he  even  comprehend  the  whole  scope  of 
the  inductive  method,  and  yet  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  iu 
the  history  of  science,  will  rank  with  those  of  Galileo,  Newton,  and 
Harvey,  because  he  seized  fast  the  leading  principles  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  branded  some  errors  under  which  science  had  come 
into  bondage.  And  although  no  one  ever  made  a  great  discovery 
by  adopting  strictly  the  Novum  Organon  as  the  code  of  laws  that 
would  govern  his  proceedings,  the  verdict  of  history  is  just.  To 
improve  the  method  is  to  shorten  the  labours  of  inquirers,  and 
to  make  the  fruits  of  inquiry  more  certain.  The  physical  are 
knovm  as  the  inductive  sciences.  The  method  by  which  they  are 
pursued  is  called  induction ;  but  this  method  cannot  be  employed 
without  the  use  of  deduction  also.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
precise  meaning  of  these  terms.  Induction  is  the  process  of  gather- 
xngfrom  the  observation  of  many  facts  the  law  or  rule  which  governs 
them  all.  Deduction  is  the  application  of  this  law  or  rule  to  new 
cases  of  the  same  kind  as  they  occur,  so  that  we  can  predict  of  thetn 
some  property  already  discovered  by  the  inductive  method,  Aa  a 
simple  example  of  incmction  we  will  take  this : — gold,  silver,  copper, 
i^.,  will  combine  with  oxygen;  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  are  all 
metals ;  therefore  all  metals  combine  with  oxygen.    As  an  example 
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of  a  oorrespondinf;  deduction,  we  will  say  all  metals  combine  with 
oxjgen ;  indium  is  a  metal ;  therefore  it  will  combine  with  ozypr^n. 
Now  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  see  how  such  a  process,  however  trnc 
and  exact,  could  advance  science.  If  in  an  induction  we  have 
taken  up  all  the  metals,  and  upon  an  examination  of  each  have  dis- 
eorered  that  it  combines  witn  oxygen,  then  we  may  truly  nay 
of  all  combined  what  we  have  said  of  each  separately ;  and  with 
eoual  truth  we  may  afterwards  affirm  of  any  one  separately  what  we 
affirmed  to  be  true  of  all.  But  this  process  only  seems  to  apply  to 
cases  where  all  the  examples  are  in  our  power  to  examine,  whereas 
Science  wishes  to  reason  about  single  examples  as  they  occur, 
where  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  examme  all.  In  an  argument  such 
as  this  there  is  no  more  discovery  than  there  would  be  profit  in  ex- 
changing twenty  shillings  for  a  gold  piece  of  the  same  yalne,  and 
Ihen  exchanging  back  the  gold  for  the  silver  pieces.  Given  the 
twenty  silver  pieces  we  can  combine  them  into  the  gold ;  given  the 

S>ld  we  can  easily  get  back  a  single  silver  piece  for  our  needs, 
at  the  exchange  thus  made  will  not  enricn  us,  though  we  go 
through  it  a  thousand  times.  Besides,  the  truths  which  we  gam 
from  observation  are  gained  not  from  all  the  cases  that  can  occur, 
but  from  a  very  few  cases ;  and  yet  we  are  as  certain  of  them 
as  though  we  had  exhausted  all.  That  all  men  must  die  we  firmly 
believe,  although  some  of  us  never  saw  even  one  man  pass  into 
'*  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  Nor  would  a  hunared  new 
deaths,  nor  a  thousand,  add  to  the  certainty  with  which  we  believe 
that  all  of  us  must  die.  How  is  this  P  How  do  we  dare  to  believe 
of  all  what  has  only  been  seen  to  be  true  of  someP  To  gain 
a  general  law  from  a  few  facts  only,  and  then  to  take  that  general 
law  about  with  us,  and  to  find  that  it  is  an  unerring  interpreter  in 
new  cases,  is  indeed  a  step  in  discovery.  But  under  what  circum- 
stances is  such  an  inference,  larger  by  far  than  the  facts  that 
sustain  it,  admissible?  All  our  experience  is  that  natural  facts 
show  a  uniformity  of  operation  in  nature.  The  world  we  are  placed 
in  is  not  a  scene  of  tricks  and  surprises,  but  of  even,  orderly 
activity.  If  we  were  set  to  reason  in  a  world  where  change  and 
caprice  were  as  much  a  part  of  its  system  as  order  and  constancy 
are  of  this  world,  then  the  process  we  are  now  describing  would  be 
useless.  We  should  trust  nothing  but  a  complete  enumeration  as  a 
record  of  experience;  and  as  for  deduction  or  prediction,  that 
would  be  impossible.  The  snow  that  had  always  chilled  us  might 
bum  us  to-morrow.  The  refreshing  water  of  the  spring,  that  yes- 
terday slaked  our  thirst,  might  to-day  turn  to  deadly  poison.  The 
stone  that  now  falls  innocuous  to  the  ground  when  our  hand  releases 
it,  might  spring  up  and  smite  us  on  the  forehead.  The  day  and 
ni^ht  that  now  succeed  each  other  might  become  perpetual  light, 
and  the  earth  that  now  revolves  daily  to  produce  them  might  turn 
one  side  only  to  the  sun.  Why  does  no  one  expect  these  things? 
Because  we  nave  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  law, 
onjter^  regularity,  are  impressed  upon  it.    From  the  time  when  we 
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burned  onr  childifih  finger  in  the  candle,  and  were  taught  by  fear 
and  pain  to  shun  the  next  lighted  candle,  this  conviction » that  the 
world  is  ruled  bv  settled  laws,  has  grown  with  our  growth  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength.  We  may  express  it  thus  (always 
remembering  that  the  belief  is  universal  and  does  not  depend  on 
scientific  precision) : — "  Under  the  tame  circumstances,  and  with  the 
tame  substances,  the  same  effects  always  result  from  the  same  causes" 
If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  a  few  examples,  well  selected,  may  be 
as  decisive  as  a  thousand,  of  the  existence  of  some  law  or  principle. 
But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the  examples  have  been  well  selected? 
Here  the  value  of  deduction  appears.  At  first  an  induction  is  little 
better  than  a  guess ;  as  a  guess  we  will  regard  it  until  it  has  been 
tested  on  fresh  cases.  Every  new  case  wiu  give  to  the  inductions 
less  of  the  character  of  a  guess,  and  more  of  that  of  an  act  of 
reasonini^.  For  example,  the  metal  we  call  potassium  was  dis- 
covered m  acting  on  the  alkali  called  potash  by  the  voltaic  batterr. 
From  the  alkah  a  metal  was  undoubtedly  produoed.  In  a  world 
where  caprice  ruled,  the  operator  would  only  have  dared  to  think 
exactly  what  he  saw,  namely,  that  from  one  given  alkali  one  metal 
had  been  formed.  Not  so  with  us.  The  operator  thought  that  all 
alkalies  probably  contained  a  metal.  Why  in  a  world  mce  this,  full 
of  order,  should  one  substance  have  a  metal  for  its  base,  and 
another  substance,  like  it  in  all  general  properties,  be  glaringly 
different  irom  it  in  this  one  P  Accordingly  it  was  assumed  for  the 
moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  experiment,  that  all  alkalies 
had  a  metallic  base.  Such  an  induction,  from  one  fact,  is  bad 
beyond  all  pardon  if  it  be  taken  for  proved  already ;  but  it  is  only 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  trying  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  and  this 
is  no  sin  against  logical  rules,  but  is  the  very  process  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  nature  is  advanced.  It  is  now  applied  to  soda,  as  if 
it  were  true,  as  if  we  could  trust  it  to  ])redict.  Soda,  too,  yields  up 
its  metallic  base.  The  deduction  proving  ris^t  has  greatlv  helped 
the  scanty  induction.  By>and-bye  the  deduction  shall  oe  made 
with  the  earths,  which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  alkalies.  If 
all  the  alkalies  have  a  metallic  base,  why  not,  in  this  world  of  like- 
nesses and  uniformities,  the  alkali-like  earths  as  wellP  Accordinffl^ 
we  form  calcium  from  lime,  the  aluminium  so  useful  for  its  ligm- 
ness  from  day,  the  magnesium  that  bums  so  brightly  from  mac- 
nesia.  The  law  is  now  established.  Alkalies  are  not  simple  auS- 
stances :  each  is  a  compound  of  a  metal.  Yet  no.  Our  enume- 
ration is  not  complete.  Ammonia,  which  we  know  well  as  pungent 
sal  volatile,  will  not  render  up  its  base;  it  is  too  volatile,  and 
we  cannot  fix  and  isolate  the  metal.  Yet  hardly  any  chemist 
would  on  that  account  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  induction,  or  the 
OOTtainty  of  the  law.  He  sees  that  here  some  droumstaoces  ave 
not  the  same ;  that  ammonia,  having  all  the  properties  of  an  alkali, 
is  yet  a  liquid  tending  always  to  fly  off  as  gas ;  and  he  attributes  to 
this  his  iaUure.  Accordingly  he  speaks  of  the  metal  ammonivm 
and  its  compounds  before  i&e  has  ever  seen  it.    The  oompoonds 
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enit :  the  existence  of  the  metal  is  matter  of  inference  only.  Let 
us  notiee  then  this  principle,  a  fundamental  principle  of  science. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  property  in  one  single  thing  of  a  kind  may 
he  an  indication  of  a  general  law ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  an 
iadnetion.    All  induction  is  the  getting  out  of  laws  from  facts. 

We  will  try  npon  new  cases  of  like  kind,  whether  this  new  pro- 
perty was  there  by  law,  or  only  by  what  we  may  call  accident, 
iliis  is  deduction ;  the  holding  a  law  in  our  hand,  and  seeing  if 
it  will  explain  new  cases.  Both  the  induction  and  the  deduction 
sre  weak  at  first ;  the  induction  because  it  goes  too  fast  in  con- 
cludiBg  abont  all  of  a  class  from  one  of  a  class;  the  deduction 
beeaoae  it  has  borrowed  this  conclusion,  all  too  large,  from  the 
induction.  But  both  processes  are  only  provisional.  "  I  know," 
•ays  the  inquirer,  "  that  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  a  metallic  base 
has  been  found  for  every  alkali  because  I  have  obtained  potassium.'* 
But  lend  me  the  general  principle,  just  to  try  if  it  is  true.  If  it 
prove  false,  we  wm  dismiss  it  as  a  wrong  guess.  Science  mahes 
sumy  a  wrong  guets  before  she  reaches  a  right  one.  All  alkalies 
havfc  metallic  bases  shall  at  least  be  true  till  we  have  applied  it  to 
soda."  It  is  right  as  to  soda  too.  Thus  every  discovery  almost 
has  first  existed  as  a  guess,  until  repeated  trials  have  proved  that 
it  is  more.  From  fact  we  have  inferred  the  supposed  law ;  from 
this  law  we  go  to  new  facts,  and  find  that  they  are  explicable  by  it, 
sad  add  them  to  our  induction.  And  ever  as  we  pass  from  fact  to 
law,  and  tibien  from  law  to  fact,  our  conviction  strengthens,  until 
we  reach  the  utmost  degree  of  certainty  that  physical  science  admits 
of.  In  this  process  of  reasoning  there  is  great  scope  for  one  faculb^t 
not  usually  supposed  to  be  needed  in  physical  inquiry— the  imagi- 
nation. Manv  subjects  of  inquiry  not  only  demand  classification 
of  &ets,  but  also  explanation  of  unexpected  facts,  which  at  first  are 
<^te  unintelligible.  Why  did  the  mercuiy  in  the  Torricellian  tube 
smk  till  it  stood  at  about  thirty  inches  P  Tue  conception  that  it  was 
counterpoised  by  a  column  of  air  equal  in  weight  to  thirty  inches 
of  mercury  was  not  a  mere  reading  off  of  patent  facts ;  it  was  a 
flash  of  imagination.  To  import  the  thought  of  weight  into  the 
subject  was  a  discovery.  It  was  easy  after  that  to  test  the  notion  by 
carrying  the  tube  up  a  mountain,  and  watching  the  mercury  rece^ 
as  the  column  of  air  above  it  grew  shorter,  and  therefore  lighter. 
When  the  German  naturalist,  Oken,  saw  in  one  of  his  walks  the 
ricuU  of  a  deer  bleaching  and  decaying  with  sun  and  wet,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  bones  of  the  head,  which  were  falling  to  pieces, 
were  but  developed  vertebrae.  That  idea  has  founded  a  revolution 
in  natural  histoiy ;  how,  I  must  not  stop  to  explain.  These  fiashes 
of  thought,  diese  importations  into  some  darker  region  of  inquiry, 
of  conceptions  belonging  to  some  other  region,  are  only  given  to 
those  whose  minds  are  well  stored  with  various  observations,  and 
who  are  quick  to  peroeive  resemblances.  They  do  not  visit  the 
mere  dull  and  plodding  collector  of  facts.  New  inventions  are  not 
the  property  or  him  wno  can  gather  the  most  examples,  and  group 
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tiiem  in  tables  most  laborionsly.  They  fall  to  him  frho,  from 
superior  imagination,  or  accident,  or  necessity,  is  impelled  to  inter- 
pret facts  that  else  might  have  remained  dark.  As  a  rule,  ffreat 
discoverers  have  been  men  of  great  general  power  as  well  as 
industrious  observers.  A  conception  uiat  explains  certain  facta 
may  be  very  valuable,  and  may  serve  the  uses  of  science  for  a 
generation  or  two,  and  yet,  as  facts  are  multiplied,  may  have  to 
give  way  to  some  other  conception.  It  is  not  illogical  to  adopt  an 
madequate  conception,  even  though  we  are  conscious  that  it  must 
one  day  be  abandoned.  Such  a  conception  is  sometimes  the  sole 
condition  on  which  we  can  think  of  or  reason  about  the  facts  at  all. 
Hecall,  for  example,  the  Cartesian  theory  of  vortices,  by  which  all 
the  facts  were  to  be  accounted  for  which  we  now  group  under  the 
law  of  gravitation.  There  was  assumed  to  be  a  subtle  fluid  carried 
round  the  sun  with  all  the  planets  immersed  in  it ;  and  this  bore 
all  bodies  along  with  it ;  and  idao  by  its  centrifugal  force,  in  rush- 
ing away  from  the  earth  and  other  planets,  it  caused  all  other 
bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  to  occupy  the  space  which  it  was  leaving. 
This  is  a  strong  instance,  because  the  hvpothesis  did  not  coincide 
with  manj  facts  easy  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Bodies  in 
a  thin  fluid,  whirled  round  rapidly,  did  not,  upon  experiment,  fly  to 
the  centre,  but  rather yrofi»  it,  and  the  heavier  they  were,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  do  so.  Yet,  unquestionably,  this  conception  served 
for  a  time  to  connect  the  facts  together,  and  helped  in  the  exami- 
nation and  discovery  of  those  opposing  facts  which  at  last  proved 
that  it  was  untenable.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  took 
its  place.  Who  knows  whether  hereafter  a  larger  induction  may 
not  supplant  this  theory,  which  is  now  a  household  word  with  ua, 
by  some  hypothesis  still  more  complete?  Before  a  theory  gives 
way  to  its  successor  it  is  modified,  enlarged,  assisted  with  supple- 
mental theories,  in  order  to  let  in  the  new  and  opposing  facts  aa 
they  are  discovered.  Dr.  Whewell  has  shown  forcibly  bow  this 
transformation  of  hypotheses  takes  place,  from  the  history  of 
vortices,  and  also  from  that  of  the  theory  of  emission  of  light,  as  it 
passed  into  the  theory  of  undulation.  Theories,  like  states  of 
society  and  of  the  natural  world,  do  not  perish  by  a  violent  death : 
they  are  so  altered  and  attenuated  before  their  final  departure,  that 
death  is  easy,  because  there  is  so  little  of  the  old  nature  left. 

The  theory  of  vortices  is  dismissed  now  with  a  smile,  and  yet  it 
satisfied  the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  lights  that  have  ever  shone 
upon  philosophy — that  of  Ben ^  Descartes.  Before  we  smile  at  the 
theory,  we  should  reflect  what  were  the  facta  which  it  was  then  set 
up  to  explain.  With  a  scanty  collection  of  facts,  with  rude  instru- 
ments ofobservation,  and  worst  of  all,  with  the  glamour  of  false  facts 
and  wrong  observations  not  yet  cleared  away,  those  old  discoverers 
did  more  perhaps  in  their  penury  than  we  with  our  abundance. 
The  lesson  they  teach  us  is  not  a  lesson  of  self-confidence,  but  a 
warning  against  clinging  too  long  to  a  hypothesis  that  ha^  served  its 
purpose,  so  that  new  facts  are  warped  or  excluded  in  deference  to  it. 
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The  debt  whick  science  owes  to  language  must  be  mentioned  in 
any  sketch,  eren  the  briefest,  of  scientific  method.  Under  our  lan- 
guage lie  buried,  so  to  speak,  the  forgotten  theories  by  which 
bcience  baa  reached  her  present  state,  and  a  single  word  is*  often 
the  monument  of  a  dead  theory.  When  we  speak  of  a  joyial,  a 
mereuriaL  or  a  saturnine  disposition,  which  of  us  remembers  that 
we  are  borrowing  from  astrology,  and  that  we  are  speaking  of  our 
friend  as  bom  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn,  of  Mercury, 
or  of  Jove  ?  Our  grandmothers  were  troubled  with  the  vapours  ;  we 
talk  of  animal  spirits— like  to  be  in  good  humour :  all  these  expres- 
sions are  relics  of  theories  of  physiology  which  we  should  refuse  to 
admit  as  true.  Words  are  more  in  philosophy  than  means  of  inter- 
course ;  a  name  is  often  the  summary  and  the  permanent  record  of 
an  inyeatigation.  A  modem  writer  refuses  to  admit  the  expression, 
**  attraction  of  gravitation,"  introduced  by  Newton,  but  wOl  accept 
the  term  gravitation  by  itself ;  and  this  is  no  verbal  question,  but 
iavolyes  the  theory.  Comte  contends  that  gravitation  is  enough  to 
express  the  mutual  action  of  all  parts  of  the  material  universe,  but 
that  in  adding  the  word  ''attraction"  we  affirm  of  this  mutual 
action  that  it  is  a  drawing  of  each  particle  towards  each,  which  is 
more  than  we  quite  understand,  and  is  more  than  we  require  for 
grouping  our  facts  together.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  parti- 
cular plurase,  the  line  of  criticism  is  j  ust.  The  conception  by  which 
we  bind  our  facts  together  should  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  form 
that  will  embrace  the  facts,  and  the  name  should,  of  course,  express 
BO  more  than  the  conception.  The  word  phlogiston  is  all  that 
remains  of  a  chemical  theory.  Affinity,  organization,  inertia,  each  of 
them  sums  up  a  law.  Observe  how  readily  any  new  theory  in 
science  is  focusaed,  so  to  speak,  for  the  popular  eve  in  one  word» 
Thus,  Professor  Forbes,  after  most  acute  and  careful  observations, 
explained  the  motion  of  glaciers  as  that  of  a  viscous  mass.  A  con- 
troversy has  arisen  out  of  this  one  key-word  of  his  system.  How 
can  hard  ice  be  treated  as  a  viscous  mass  P  The  word  at  least  waa 
useful  to  keep  preserved  the  record  that  a  rigid  mass  moves  and 
behaves  like  a  viscous  mass.  A  new  observer  has  brought  us  in 
the  word  re-gelation,  a  fresh  light  upon  the  problem ;  ice  when 
emahed  under  great  pressure  freezes  again,  is  re-geaUd,  if  I  may 
say  BO,  at  once.  In  science  words  are  things.  They  enable  us  to 
sum  up  a  new  theory,  and  to  recall  it  easily  without  a  long  defini- 
tion, and  th^  record  it  permanently  in  a  compact  and  enduring 
form.  How  ux  have  mv  hearers  followed  me  in  this  meagre  sketch 
of  that  scientific  method  by  which  man,  with  open  eye  and  thinking 
brain,  is  allowed  to  interpret  the  universe  P  We  have  seen  that  we 
begin  by  observing  facts,  that  their  resemblances  suggest  to  us  a 
rule  or  law  which  may  apply  to  all  like  cases ;  this  is  an  act  of 
induction.  To  try  whether  the  law  is  real,  or  is  only  a  fancy  of  our 
own,  we  assume  its  truth,  and  see  whether  it  holds  good  in  new 
cases ;  thia  is  deduction.  If  the  observed  properties,  though  striking, 
are  strange  to  us,  we  are  obliged  to  import  some  conception  from 
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like  thiogs  ^ich  we  do  nnderatand,  in  order  that  we  may  conenra 
the  new  nets  ;  as  did  Descartes,  when  he  explained  the  heavenlr 
motions  by  tiie  notion  of  whirlpools  in  a  fast-nowing  stream.  Suoh 
conceptions  may  be  useful,  even  when  they  are  not  the  whole  tmthy 
for  they  may  enable  us  to  grasp  all  the  facts  which  are  known  at  a 
men  time.  For  the  conception  a  name  is  found  which  records  the 
theory  of  disooyery,  and  gives  it  a  place  in  the  history  of  science. 
About  the  proper  share  of  induction  and  of  deduction  in  the  work 
of  discorery  the  world  has  been  disputing  ever  since  there  was  any 
science.  The  question  now  takes  this  form.  How  far  does  tlie 
mind  itielf  contribute  to  discovery,  and  how  far  is  discovery  eon* 
fined  to  recording  cautiously  and  without  addition  our  observations 
of  external  facts  P  If  we  do  nothing  but  observe  and  group  faets, 
sdenoe  is  purely  inductive.  If  from  a  few  facts  we  jump  swiftly  to 
an  hypothesis,  and  with  that,  which  is  rather  a  garment  from  the 
loom  of  the  mind,  wherewith  we  have  clothed  the  bare  observations 
than  the  observations  themselves,  pass  on  to  explain  other  facts* 
tiien  deduction  is  too  prominent,  from  the  days  of  Bacon  to  those 
of  Comte  and  Mill  the  mind  has  needed  cautions  and  reproof  rather 
on  the  side  of  its  deductive  tendency.  Scientific  research  needs  to 
be  sober  and  cautious,  but  the  mind,  full  of  that  **  vaulting  ambition 
which  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side,*'  will  not  climb  up 
to  her  saddle.  She  leaps,  and  is  discomfited.  Students  of  natural 
history  may  find  two  excellent  examples  of  these  two  opposite  ten* 
dencies  in  Cuvier  and  Schelling.  Cuvier  says  that  science  consists 
in  observing,  proving,  and  classifying  facts.  Systems  and  hypo* 
theses  excite  a  momentary  surprise ;  then  fall  into  ruin  and  pass 
away.  The  fundamental  axiom  of  positive  science  is  this,  that  nusts 
rightly  observed  are  the  only  durable  acquisition.  '*  One  sees,"  he 
writes, ''  how  many  systems  might  be  founded  upon  resemblances 
BO  extraordinary.  The  imagination  never  found  a  more  carious 
subject  for  her  exercise.  But  we  who  have  long  professed  to  eon* 
fine  ourselves  to  the  exposition  of  poRitive  facts,  confine  ourselves 
to-day  to  a  description  as  exact  as  possible  of  the  external  and 
internal  structure  of  the  animal."  This  strict  profession  is  taken 
&om  a  "  Memoir  on  a  certain  parasite  worm  of  a  new  kind ;"  and 
the  younger  Saint  Hilaire  observes  that,  with  all  this  exactness,  the 
memoir  starts  with  two  wrong  aRsumptions,  for  the  animal  in  ques* 
tion  was  neither  a  worm  nor  a  parasite. 

Cuvier  was  the  great  representative  of  the  school  of  facts,  as 
against  the  school  of  hypothesis  and  deduction.  The  language  of 
Schelling  seems  to  come  to  us  out  of  a  different  sphere.  "  I^ature/' 
he  savs,  "is  the  divine  spirit  expressed  in  visible  shspe;  it  is 
tkouffkt  becoming  material  things.  Hence  the  beauty  and  the 
harmony  of  it  all ;  it  is  the  visible  expression  of  the  divine  mind.*' 
It  follows  that  our  minds  are  in  harmony  with  nature  from  the 
first,  for  our  minds  are  from  the  same  spirit  that  has  expressed  and 
represented  itself  in  matter;  hence,  to  have  a  right  notion  of 
physics,  we  must,  so  to  speak,  create  nature  anew,— that  is,  think 
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ofcr  again  the  groat  thought  that  is  expresBed  in  nature.  We 
cannot  dinpenae  with  experienoe,  of  course ;  hut  experience  is 
etmed  hj  interrogating  nature  according  to  principles  of  reason. 
Svery  experiment  is  a  question  addressed  to  nature,  of  which  the 
auwer  is  foreseen.  Erery  experiment  is  a  prophecy.  Nature  is 
one  organic  whole  constituted  according  to  an  idea ;  and  all  true 
nataral  philosophy  consists  in  comprehending  nature  as  one  whole, 
said  subordinating  to  this  all  secondary  laws.  Surely  this  conflict 
of  philosophy  is  everiasting,  between  the  law  and  the  fact — deduc- 
tkm  and  induction — the  mind  within  and  the  obserrations  without. 
It  rages  between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  it  is  even  louder  between 
Oawier  and  Schelling,  who  passed  away  hut  as  yesterday.  One 
saya  that  ^ere  is  no  solid  knowledge  but  the  bare  record  of  facts  ; 
the  other  that  the  soul  of  man  brings  to  the  study  of  nature  an 
iaspHeit  knowledge  of  all  nature,  impressed  on  it  by  that  mind 
from  which  all  nature  springs.  These  two  are  opposite  as  the  poles. 
But  physical  science,  as  we  possess  it,  was  not  constituted  by 
Gnrier's  ascetic  abstmenoe  from  thought,  nor  yet  from  Schelling's 
giorious  dream.  Men  used  all  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  They  sometimes  watched  the  facts  with  almost  passive 
mind;  but  sometimes  guesses  flashed  sudden  light  upon  the  ill- 
arranged  storehouse  where  the  facts  were  kept ;  and  forgetful  of 
all  Cuvierian  caution,  they  questioned  the  world  of  facts,  without 
waiting  till  it  should  speak  to  them ;  and  their  question  often  con- 
tained a  prophecy.  Any  fair  mind  will  gather  from  the  study  of 
method  that  the  instruments  of  human  knowledge  help  us  but  a 
little  way — ^that  the  circle  of  our  operations  is  closely  circumscribed. 
Seienee  has  n^vcr  forgotten  this  trutii,  and  the  humility  which  it 
engenders,  without  injury  to  herself.  Just  now,  in  Germany,  she 
is  passing  through  one  of  the  phases  of  self-conceit  which  have 
from  time  to  time  disgraced  her,  and  shaken  men's  confidence  in 
her.  When  we  are  told  by  a  certain  school  that  matter  is  eternal, 
and  that  the  changes  in  the  universe  are  only  the  metamorphoses 
of  certain  elements,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which  is  and 
lemains  for  ever  the  same,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  whence  Ihis  con- 
eeption  of  eternity  came.  This  is  no  induction  from  what  we  have 
seen.  In  judging  of  it  the  most  careful  observer  is  not  more  com- 
petent than  we  are,  just  because  present  facts,  however  questioned, 
say  not  one  word  about  eternity.  Modem  science  tells  us  that,  so 
fiv  as  we  see,  no  force  nor  particle  of  matter  is  lost ;  that,  though 
the  earth  has  changed  its  aspect  within  a  generation,  still  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  sum  of  force  and  of  matter  that  was  present  a 
generation  ago  is  exactly  preserved.  But  when  our  leamea  friends, 
Saving  inspected  half  a  dozen  waves  of  this  great  flood  of  change, 
ace  pleased  to  teU  us  that  the  ocean  of  material  change  has  no 
ahom  behind  or  before  us,  we  are  only  surprised  that  nttle  men 
eait  compass  such  big  words.  Grant  that  the  sum  of  forces  is  ever 
tias  same,  whi^  is  not  proved.  These  forces  uiay,  to  take  the 
lowest  ground,  have  once  been  folded  up  in  Him  who,  at  His 
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pleasure,  spoke  the  word  and  let  them  go  forth,  at  the  day  of  crea- 
tion, in  motion,  light,  and  life.  And  there  may  be  an  end  answer- 
ing to  that  beginning,  a  folding  up,  at  the  great  evening,  of  that 
gorgeous  flower  of  creation,  which  He  made  for  His  pleasure,  and  it 
ma^  shine  no  more,  and  yet  no  force  be  lost.  That  is  our  belief. 
Is  it  more  difficult,  even  on  grounds  of  bare  philosophy,  than 
that  to  which  our  learned  friend  is  driven?  According  to  geo- 
logy the  world  is  advancing  upward,  from  mere  fire  and  water, 
to  various  and  cOmnlicated  organisms.  Now  this  upward  pro- 
gress must  have  haa  a  beginning;  if  we  are  high,  there  must 
have  been  a  lower,  and  so  a  lowest.  What  was  there  before 
this  P  Was  it  the  end  of  a  descending  series,  the  converse  of  this 
ascending  one  P  Was  it  a  sudden  cataclysm  that  swept  away  some 
high  state  of  things,  and  left  the  elements  to  begin  again  from  the 
bottom  P  Or  was  an  old  universe  dissolved  in  me,  and  left  to  cool 
into  a  new  P  When  our  learned  advisers  have  agreed  upon  any  one 
of  these  solutions  as  fairly  probable,  we  shall  be  then  in  a  position 
to  tell  them,  that  when  this  present  order  was  in  its  cradle  they 
did  not  stand  by,  and  that  their  hypothesis,  whichever  they  may 
have  selected,  bears  no  proof,  either  inductive  or  deductive,  and  is 
indeed  incapable  of  proof  by  any  reasoning  from  present  things, 
and  that  they  are  now  not  in  the  attitude  of  searchers  of  nature  at 
all,  but  in  that  of  soothsayers  and  diviners  of  things  past  and  to 
come,  a  character  which,  unless  well  supported,  is  apt  te  become 
ridiculous.  The  same  school  bids  us  no  longer  seek  for  design  in 
nature,  for  the  tekens  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Architect  who  has 
built  the  universe.  It  tells  us  of  the  existence  of  disease  and  of 
monstrosities  among  animals ;  the  rising  and  disappearing  of  spe- 
cies, without  any  visible  care  for  their  preservation ;  the  prodigal . 
expenditure  of  beauty  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  there  is  no 
eye  to  admire  it ;  the  existence  of  useless  parts  in  some  species, 
which,  however,  are  developed  into  useful  parts  in  other  speciejs, 
above  and  below  them ;  the  absence  of  certain  animals  in  certain 
ages  from  those  regions  where  the  same  animals  have  afterwards 
been  found  to  flourish  best,  as  of  horses  from  Arabia,  camels  from 
Africa — all  these  things  are  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  a  wise 
and  intelligent  Creator,  whose  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  universe 
that  He  has  made.  The  notion  that  all  things  have  been  designedly 
prepared  for  the  use  of  man  is  refuted,  we  are  told,  by  this,  that 
man  occupies  but  a  small  space  of  creation,  and  for  a  very  short 
time.  Now  if  this,  or  any  suDstantial  part  of  it,  were  true  the  study 
of  nature  would  be  the  study  of  a  great  machine,  blind,  awful,  in- 
exorable, and  we  should  be  the  little  grains  of  com  tossed  about  in 
it  until  our  time  came  for  being  ground  to  powder.  And  the  plea- 
sure that  men  have  found  in  natural  study,  the  pleasure  of  finding 
daily  more  and  more  harmonies  and  uses  in  nature,  and  of  feeling 
that  they  saw  it  more  and  more,  though  but  a  little,  with  the  eye 
of  Him  who  created  it  all,  of  adjusting  their  ideas  more  and  more  by 
the  light  of  the  all-wise  MimC  would  for  ever  disappear.    But  I 
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tktJl  not  open  that  great  diBonssion ;  I  Bhill  protest  aeainst  tUis 
rude  materialism  rather  in  the  name  of  science  than  theology.  And 
fiiat  against  its  confnsion  of  thought,  for  which  perhaps  some  theo- 
logical writers  are  partly  responsible.  We  are  nowhere  told  in  the 
Bible  that  the  world  was  made  only  for  man's  convenience.  And 
it  makes  the  greatest  difference  to  this  argument  whether  we  hold 
that  nature  snows  a  design,  or  that  it  shows  signs  of  being  prepared 
solely  for  the  use  of  man.  Some  writers  hare  staked  too  much  upon 
its  tokens  of  forethought  for  man's  comfort  and  profit.  When 
the  world  was  made,  we  are  told  that  *'  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 
God,  not  man,  took  pleasure  in  its  beauty.  How  does  the  Psalmist 
interpret  nature?  The  hearens  declare  God's  glory,  and  day 
speaks  nnto  day,  and  night  to  night,  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God ;  and  Defore  the  awful  ^ight  of  the  starry  heavens,  yast 
sad  beautiful  man  feels  at  first  but  lost  by  the  reason  of  his 
littleness.  "  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him."  And 
yet  he  takes  comfort  from  the  great  power  and  honour  which 
God  has  conferred  on  him,  unworthy.  The  sublime  burden  of 
that  104th  p0alm  is  that  God  is  glorified  and  praised  in 
His  work.  '*  The  glor^  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever ;  the 
Lord  shall  rejoice  in  His  work."  The  creation  is  not  for  man's  plea- 
sure but  for  its  Maker's  pleasure.  Man  is  invited  to  this  great 
feast,  as  a  most  honoured  ^nest;  but  the  Master  of  the  feast  is 
God,  not  man.  Now  what  is  there  in  any  scientific  method  which 
teaches  us  to  exclude  design  in  this  sense  P  All  inferences  from 
£u;ts  around  are  that  law  and  order  prevail ;  if  it  were  not  so  you 
could  not  predict,  or  infer,  or  classify  by  types.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  facts  themselves  to  tell  you  what  lies  behind  this  law  and 
order.  It  is  not,  as  natural  philosophers,  thatyou  have  any  right 
to  say  there  is  no  design  visible  in  nature.  Wnat  you  tell  us  w'as 
said  oy  Lucretius  in  an  age  when  natural  science  hardly  existed, 
and  was  said  rather  better.  And  supposing,  that  from  another 
class  of  facts,  from  the  sense  of  sin,  the  craving  for  peace,  the  con- 
seiouaness  of  duty,  and  of  immortality,  I  am  assured  that  God 
exists  and  sees.  Surely,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  more  likely  that  He 
who  has  His  witness  in  the  world  of  conscience  and  of  the  spirit, 
should  have  set  His  mark  upon  nature  too.  He  who  has  appointed 
ny  soul  to  serve  Him  has  appointed  tiie  creation  of  which  1  am  but 
a  paM  to  do  Him  service  also.  You,  as  men  of  science,  have  no 
reason  to  exclude  design ;  the  utmost  you  can  maintain  is  that  you 
are  able  to  investigate  nature  without  the  idea  of  design.  We,  as 
responsible  beings,  are  so  far  interested  in  the  question,  that  we 
know  what  God  intended  us  to  do,  and  cannot  think  that  He 
left  nature  purposeless.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  will  not  do  this 
violence  to  your  principles,  of  pretending  to  observe  natural  facts 
only,  whilst  you  are  dogmatizing  about  an  idea  quite  above  these 
facts.  The  imperfections  you  find  in  nature  are  only  imperfections 
if  they  conduce^  to  no  higher  good,  aad  this  you  cannot  pretend 
to  see.    Decay  is  seeming  imperfection ;  but  out  of  the  decay  of 
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the  old  leases  the  most  beautiful  flowers  spring  and  ore  nonrished. 
Ill  a  series  of  species  some  parts  seem  wasted ;  they  are  not  snddeniy 
withdrawn,  although  this  animal  or  that  has  no  use  for  them ;  bnt 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  whole  typid  series  may  be  itself  a 
use  and  a  purpose.    This,  however,  is  low  ground  to  take.    Men  of 
seience  are  themselves  the  best  witnesses  of  a  yisible  design  and 
purpose  in  creation.    For  a  moment  science,  peering  too  oloselj 
mto  material  things,  may  think,  as  some  do  now,  that  tiiere  is 
nothiu^  in  the  world  but  matter  and  the  forces  inherent  in  matter. 
But  this  cold  fit  will  pass.    The  idea  of  desi^,  albeit  a  desi^  that 
is  seen  imperfectly,  has  never  failed  to  arise  m  connection  with  the 
study  of  science.    And  as  it  helps  to  interpret  what  we  see,  it  wiU 
be  cherished  by  the  unprejudiced  for  this  purpose.   Given  ^priori, 
perhaps,  the  contribution  of  the  mind  to  the  facts  rather  than  an  in- 
ference from  them,  still  it  is  applied  to  the  facts,  and  helps  nv 
to  understand  them :  it  belongs  to  science.    We  use  it  because  we 
find  it  is  more  philosophical  than  the  fanatical  attempt  to  exclude  it 
by  all  xfkeans.    And  so,  thanks  be  to  Gk>d!  the  nighest  use  of 
science  still  remains.  We  look  out  upon  the  univene,  and  we  seem 
lost  in  its  enormous  measures,  in  its  incaknlable  multitudes  of 
living  things,  in  its  vast  duration  of  ages.     "  What  is  nmn,  tint 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him  P  "   Man  is  much  to  the  great  Creator,  for 
He  has  given  to  us  alone  the  power  to  read  Him  there ;  He  has  said 
to  us,  *'Gome  up  and  see  somewhat  of  the  wisdom  with  which 
all  things  are  made."    Nature  speaks  to  us  of  God,  and  because  it 
can  so  speak,  and  I  can  so  listen,  there  must  be  in  me  sometfainff 
that  is  divine,  something  that  assures  me  of  God's  care  in  a  worid 
wherein  material  littleness  is  lost,  something  of  a  divine  diseem» 
ment  which  tells  me  that  I  belong  to  God,  and  rescues  me  in  right 
of  that  spark  of  highest  life  and  highest  wisdom  from  the  doom  of 
the  beasts  that  perish,  from  the  fear  of  all  this  stupendous  mm- 
diinery ;  which  was  not  meant  to  crush,  which  could  not  crash,  the 
soul  that  came  from  G^d  and  that  goes  back  to  Him. 


MissioK  OF  Ohbisttavitt. — Christ  appeared—the  eaner  of 
paganism  was  checked,  the  fate  of  Judaism  was  sealed.  A  charac- 
ter and  a  religion  were  placed  before  the  eyes  of  men  hitherto  in* 
conceivable,  in  the  beauty  and  philosophy  of  their  nature.  Unlike 
all  other  founders  of  a  reliinous  faith,  Christ  had  no  tetfitknets,  no 
deHre  qf  dominance ;  and  His  system,  unlike  all  other  systems  of 
worship,  was  bloodless,  boundlessly  beneficent,  inexpressibly  pure,, 
and— most  marvellous  of  all — went  to  break  ail  bonds  of  body  and 
soul,  and  to  cast  down  every  temporal  and  every  spiritual  tyranny^, 

— ^WlLLIAK   HOWITT. 
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Tke  BrUkh  JSwtpire.    Bj  Cjlsolike  Bbat.    London :  Longman, 

Green,  Longman,  and  Co. 

Tkd  book  18  a  nurrel  of  oompreased  and  well-arranged  informa- 
tion.  It  is  '  a  Sketch  of  the  Geography,  Growth,  Natural  and  Poli- 
tinlFeatiireB  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Its  authoress  has  already 
done  good  serrice  in  education  by  her  "  Physiology  for  Schools ; 
an  admirably  simple  compend  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  knowledge 
aisential  to  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  health.  In  this 
work  there  is  a  fine  and  excellently  selected  blending  of  dry  fact 
with  liTitig  thought.  A  chapter  on  the  gro  wth  of  the  empire  gives  an 
epitome  of  ideographical  history.  In  seven  chapters  we  are  then 
lOMdt  acquainted  with  the  chief  facts  relating  to  the  British  isles — 
raeh  as  size,  position,  physical  geography,  races,  languages,  reli- 
gkniB  belief;  political,  municipsi,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  com* 
Buroial,  &c.;  divisions,  internal  communications,  constitution 
government,  &c.  We  are  next  successively  told  of  the  British 
poaseeaions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia; 
while  a  very  complete  index  closes  the  whole,  and  makes  eveiy 
para^;raph  available  for  reference. 

It  la  iUustrated  by  small,  neat  maps,  and  is  composed  with  a  care, 
taate,  and  continuity  exceedingly  rare  in  geograpnic^  works.  It  is 
a  most  admirable  combination  of  the  reading  and  the  text  book.  In- 
terestingly written  as  the  former  should  be,  and  skilfully  arranged 
aa  the  latter  ought  to  be.  While  there  is  ^eat  faculty  shown  in 
what  is  introduced,  there  is  no  less  in  what  is  omitted — everything 
valoable  for  information,  requisite  for  reference,  or  useful  in  exciting 
or  gratifving  curiosity  appears  to  find  a  place  in  it ;  while  burden- 
some and  wearisome  details,  though  gaining  a  place  in  it,  have  that 
piaee  allotted  so  as  not  to  interfere  wi|h  the  wh(Menees  of  the  interest 
■ad  tile  oneness  of  the  treatise.  It  is  a  triumph  of  constructive  and 
iutractive  educational  literature,  and  will  wm  the  thanks  of  those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  trained  by  it  to  look  upon 
geography  not  as  an  abstract  and  meaningless  oatalogue  of  names— 
mne  &an  the  ship-list  of  Homer^but  as  a  vital  unity  of  informing 
natter  in  which  history,  geography,  science,  thought,  and  feeling 
are  all  formed  into  one  fintrate  exposition  of  the  state  and  oondi- 
tioQ  of  the  land  in  which  we  live  and  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
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LefMng  to  the  Lord.    Bj  Eev.  Wk.  H.  Sxith.    London : 

Elliot  Stook. 

"  The  Bubjeot  of  systematic  beneficence"  is  ably  discussed  in  this 
essay.  Its  design  is  to  prove  the  priTtlege,  blessedness  and  duty  of 
devoting  a  proportion  of  income  to  religious  and  benoTolent  pur- 
poses. The  case  is  stated,  the  Scriptural  argument  is  given,  and 
applied  to  modem  life ;  objections  are  noted,  and  the  fallacies  they 
involve  are  replied  to,  and  pat  to  the  test  of  experience.  When  the 
relation  of  worldly  to  spiritual  life  has  been  expounded,  practical 
remarks  are  made  whicn  bring  home  the  matter  to  love  and  con- 
science. We  commend  this  tract  to  all  who  desire  to  incorporate 
active  Christian  usefulness  with  their  daily  life.  The  view  taken,  and 
the  method  of  stating  it  are  alike  judicious,  and  prove  the  writer 
to  be  one  who  knows  how  to  succeea  in  exposition  and  application. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,    By  Jjlkbs  Bbtcb,  LL.D.    Edinburgh: 

A.  and  C.  Black. 

Thb  Bryces  are  a  race  of  teachers :  and  James  Bryce  is  not  one 
of  the  least  able  of  that  dietinguished  family  of  educationists.  He 
is  at  once  a  man  of  powerful  and  clear  intellect.  Everything  that 
he  thinks  of  he  sees.  Sight,  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  perception, 
is  his  characteristic  faculty.  Though  a  great  active  stirring  strong 
spirit  he  has  not  given  himself  up  to  speculative,  but  confines  him- 
self to  practical  matters.  This  treatise  is  the  work  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  who  knows  what  is  wanted  and  how  it  is  to 
be  supplied.  His  definitions  and  rules  are  clear  and  explicit,  con- 
cise and  intelligible,  the  theory  of  each  operation  is  carefully 
explained  and  illustrated,  while  the  examples  by  which  the  pupil 
is  led  to  see  the  use  and  aim  at  the  employment  of  Algebraic 
formulsD  and  processes  are  judicious  and  numerous.  As  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  the  subject,  we  know  none  better  and  few 
eqvLBl  to  it.  Knowing  the  punctilious  accuracy  of  the  writer's 
mmd  and  the  publisher's  jeiilous  care  over  all  such  matters,  we 
have  been  led  to  wonder  by  what  singular  oversight  an  essay  on 
number  and  quantity  promised  at  tne  end  of  the  volume  has 
not  been  given. 


HoNOUB  AsBociATBD  wiT{t  SciBiTCB. — To  me  there  never  has 
been  a  higher  source  of  earthly  honour  or  distinction  than  that 
connected  with  advances  in  science.  I  have  not  possessed  enough 
of  the  ea^le  in  my  character  to  make  a  direct  fligut  to  the  loftiest 
altitudes  m  the  social  world ;  and  I  certainly  never  endeavoured  to 
reach  those  heights  by  using  the  creeping  powers  of  the  reptile, 
who,  in  ascending,  generally  chooses  the  dirtiest  path,  because  it  is 
the  easiest.—  Sib  Humpbbbt  Dayt. 
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HAS  OOVERNOB  EYRE  BEEN  JUSTLY  JUDGED? 


Atfxrmatitb. 

This  is  a  qaestion  we  cannot  well 
■stwer  from  the  imperfect  infonnation 
at  onr  diapoemi,  and  becanse  the  result 
of  the  commisaion  sent  ont  to  inveeti- 
fate  the  matter  ma]r  modiff  or  a)to- 
j^etber  roTeru  our  preeent  opinions.  Bat 
if  we  consider  the  disapprobation  which 
has  been  expressed  so  nniTersallj  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  a 
j^^og  of  his  case,  I  unhesitatingly 
say  that  he  hag  been  jostlj  judged.  He 
carried  his  punishments  to  a  most  un- 
warrantable extent,  and  when  we  read 
of  bis  flogeing  men  and  even  women,  so 
ernellT,  and  shooting  them  down  whole* 
salt,  it  is  no  wonder  that  onr  blood 
boils  with  indignation,  and  that  we 
thiok  him  far  more  deserving  of  death 
than  Gordon  was.  I  do  not  think  he 
bad  any  groands  for  proclaiming  martial 
kw;  if  be  had  he  has  not  told  us  what 
tbey  were. — ^R.  D.,  Jnn. 

Judging,  however,  from  the  only  evi- 
dence  as  yet  adduced,  Governor  Eyre 
eta  never  be  wholly  acquitted,  however 
much  judgment  may  yet  be  modified. 
It  i«  plain  that  he  and  bis  coadjutors  in 
power  are  to  blame  both  for  the  injustice 
which  provoked  the  insurrection,  and 
also  for  the  disgraoefnl  haste  and  im- 
politic severity  and  tyranny  by  which  it 
was  quelled.  From  the  evidence  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  Governor  evinced 
more  tre  than  reason;  more  morbid 
passion  or  frenzy  than  cool,  rational 
policy.  Governors  and  Government  to  be 
mpected  must  do  rightly  and  wisely. 

R.  Plubs. 

Governor  Eyre  has  been  judged  by 
the  British  pnblio  upon  the  documents 
famished  by  himself,  and  by  accounts 
forwarded  by  himself,  to  explain  his 
pfoeeedings.  It  is  too  much  rather 
than  too  httle  juatioe  to  accept  a  man's 
own  plea.    We  know  that  prevention  is 


better  than  cure,  and  Governor  Eyre 
ought  to  have  taken  means  to  prevent 
rather  than  to  avenge  an  insurrection. 
If  we  compare  Ireland  and  its  Fenian 
movement  with  Jamaica  and  its  negro 
uprising,  we  shall  see  that  the  Queen*8 
representative  in  the  West  Indian  pos- 
session has  been  less  watchful  with  lets 
to  do.  We  cannot  sufficiently  repro- 
bate the  system  of  permitting  rebellion 
to  grow  up  that  it  may  be  cot  down 
with  every  exhibition  of  force  and  harsh- 
ness. No  one  can  maintain  that 
Governor  Eyre  in  justice  remembered 
mercy,  while  many  believe  that  be  for- 
got justice  altogether ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  too  evident  that  in  the  case  of 
Gordon  he  allowed  a  sense  of  annoy- 
ance and  hate  to  hurry  him  into  an  in- 
defensible act — 0.  D.  L. 

Neoatiyb. 

No.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  judged 
at  all  proves  that  he  has  not  been  judged 
justly;  for  it  was  unjust  to  judge  him 
before  his  conduct  had  been  calmly  in- 
quired into.  Especially  is  this  seen  to 
be  the  case  when  we  remember  that  the 
distance  from  us  at  which  Governor 
Eyre's  proceedings  were  taken  increased 
the  probabilities  that  we  were  but  par- 
tially informed  on  the  matter.  Besides, 
judging  Governor  Eyre  previous  to  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  his  conduct  is  a 
direct  contravention  of  the  good  maxim, 
that  every  man  is  to  be  held  to  be 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 
Ever  since  the  Government  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  make  a  full 
inquiry  into  Governor  Eyre's  conduct, 
public  meetings  have  been  held  denounc- 
ing his  proceedings;  thus  showing  the 
public  mind  to  be  indispoeed  to  judge 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  or  to  act  with 
fairness  towards  Jamaica's  Governor. 
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GoTenior  Eyre  has  been  condemned 
by  people  who  cannot  possibly  be  ae- 
qaalnted  with  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
Jamaica,  and  consequently  are  not  able 
to  say  what  measares  ought  to  have  been 
taken  to  suppress  what  at  first  only  ap- 
peared a  riot  M oreoTer,  the  newdpaper 
pieasof  the  island  are  onanimoos  in  their 
•pproYal  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernor, which  ought  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, when  we  consider  that  they 
are  move  likely  to  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
the  island  than  any  person  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  The  Governor  would 
be  well  aware  that  his  conduct  would 
be  freely  critioiaed  in  England,  and  to 
assume  that  a  man  of  his  experience 
would  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
humanity  and  legality  is  preposterous. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  colonial  government,  and 
his  conduct  has  gained  for  him  the  good 
opinion  of  all,  especially  the  negroes, 
whose  friend  he  was  always  considered. 
That  a  rebellion  and  probably  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  white  population  was  con- 
templated, no  one,  I  think,  will  deny. 
Happily  it  broke  oat  prematurely,  and 
the  vigorous  measures  adopted  to  sup- 
press it  in  its  infancy,  ought  to  make 
us  thankful  that  such  a  man  as  Go- 
vernor Eyre  was  in  command  at  such  a 
crisis,  especially  when  the  horrors  of  an 
Indian  mutiny  are  still  fresh  in  our 
memories, — ^to  which  this  outbreak 
might  have  been  a  parallel  had  it  not 
fortunately  been  quelled  so  soon.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  negro  b  carried  to  a 
ridtoulous  extent  by  some,  when  we 
consider  they  are  both  idle  and  impro- 
▼idsnt.  If  injurious  laws  have  been 
enacted,  it  is  partly  their  own  fault,  as 
they  were  in  a  position  to  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  power  in  the  Legislature. 
The  franchise  was  within  reach  of  every 
one.  Many  of  those  who  possessed  it, 
freely  sold  their  right  to  the  rum 
dealers  instesd  of  using  it  for  the  sd- 
vmeement  of  their  own  interests  and 
tbs  good  of  the  islsnd.  There  Is  cer- 
tainl  J  something  more  than  is  at  present 
kaowB,  whioh  Justified  the  ezeeutiTe 


power  in  taking  the  steps  they  did,  and 
to  adjudge  Governor  Byre  without  hear- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  is  both 
unjust  and  unchristian. — W.  G.  H. 

A  judgment  which  is  pronounced 
hastily  cannot  be  satisfactory,  more 
particularly  when  the  subject  upon 
which  it  proceeds  is  far  removed  from 
those  who  judge.  Ere  judgment  can 
be  given  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  judge  thoroughly  understands  tlie 
subject  in  dispute,  how  it  came  into 
existence,  and  the  varwus  means  em- 
ployed for  its  jprevention»  so  far  as 
human  sagacity  could  discern.  Then 
is  a  double  difficulty  encountered  in 
political  grievances,  especially  when  an 
insuneotioQ  breaks  out  in  a  i^*^ial 
dependency.  Before  an  individual,  there- 
fore, can  arrive  at  a  just  estimate,  he 
must  understand  the  ground  of  oom- 
plaint,  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of 
the  colony.  He  must  have  resided 
therein  for  some  time  ere  he  can  attain 
a  practical  knowledge  of  its  politieil 
and  social  organization.  I  come  to  the 
conclusion,  therefore,  that  Goveraer 
Eyre,  in  consequence  of  his  practical 
knowledge  of  afiairs,  and  residsoos  in 
the  colony,  acted  judiciously  at  the 
Jamaica  disturbances,  and  that  tfaoee 
who  passed  judgment  upon  him  did  no 
through  ignorance.  Nine-tenths  of 
those  who  judged  Eyre  so  harshly 
never  gave  the  state  of  the  colony  anj 
consideration  whatever,  and  knew 
nothing  of  its  political  machinery.  The 
mere  distance  precludes  a  correct  and 
impartial  decision,  as  the  British  public 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  rumoun 
first  presented  to  them  ere  very  authentio 
information  had  been  received*  EynTa 
subordinates  might  have  acted  erialOj 
in  many  cases  without  his  authority, 
and  is  he  to  be  blamed  on  that  account? 
Eyre  preserved  Jamaica  to  Britain,  and 
had  the  fortitude  to  check  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  bud.  If  he  had  not  done  ae, 
the  blood  that  was  shed  would  be  in  all 
probability  comparatively  trifling  to  that 
which  would  have  followed.  On  thaae 
grounds  I  think  that  Governor  Eyre  hm 
not  been  jiwt^Jndged^— a.  H  & 
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QiTBtnoHt  BsqiirzRnio  Auswxbs. 

586.  Who  k  the  antbor  of  the  qno- 
tatioB  with  whkh  Mr.  Bright's  speech 
(BfitiA  dmtrowrtiaUii,  p.  56)  is  oon- 
ehided? — Qmnmr. 

587.  Who  we|e  the  Feathen'  Tarem 
Divioes  of  the  eishteenth  eeoturx  ?  and 
bj  what  mre  tntj  distisgnished  ? — 
S  S. 

588.  Herbert  Speoeer  is  often  named 
as  a  philosopher.  What  are  bis  tenets, 
his  works,  &c.  What  rcoord  of  him  has 
been  written? — Job  Patibngb. 

589.  Is  there  anj  really  good  book 
on  London:  its  history,  antiqaities,  re- 
coris,  memories,  snggestions,  changes, 
manncfs,  &e.? — BfCHABD  J. 

590.  What  is  the  Natnre  and  His- 
toiy  of  the  United  Kingdom  alliance  ? 

— DOWLBB. 

591.  How  shonld  one  proceed  (and 
with  what  books  shonld  be  fomish 
himself)  to  study  thoronghly  Hilton's 
**  Paradise  Lost"  ?— PoBTlcua. 

592.  Who  are  the  most  tmstwortby 
of  our  modem  critics  ?  what  magazines 
an  most  celebrated  for  their  Oterary 
criticisms,  and  in  what  work  may  the 
best  priociples  of  criticism  be  fonnd  ? — 
A  Debatbb, 

593.  Who  is  the  antbor  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Edinburgh  SpecnlatlTe 
Society?*  Who  is  its  publisher,  and 
where  may  it  be  bad?  Wonld  it  not 
be  a  good  serrice  done  to  giro  an 
epttoroe  of  it  in  the  Societies'  Section? 
— Katiobal. 

594.  Why  is  the  Gonncil  of  Trent  so 
frequently  alladed  to  in  religions  oon« 
tnvtnies? — Qobbist. 

595.  The  syoooymes  of  the  English 
Itngnage  are  xtry  embsmssing  from 
tbeir  number,  and  from  the  extreme 
aieety  of  tbeir  shades  of  distinction. 
What  works  could  most  fully  and  pro- 
periy  convey  handy  informntion  on  this 
fcubjeet?— JoiiB  T. 

1806. 


596.  Are  there  any  books  written  in 
English  from  which  a  fair  ordinaiy  idea 
of  the  worth  and  character  of  Qerman 
literatnre  conld  be  obtained  ? — Lbx. 

597.  May  I  beg  '^Elputicos"  to 
oblige  me  with  a  list  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  to  be  studied  previously  to 
entering  the  University,  arranged  in 
the  order  they  are  to  be  read?  also 
with  a  Kst  of  English  authors  in  ths 
same  manner,  hut  continued  so  aa  to 
form  a  complete  course?— J.  8*  M. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  ni^ 
merous  readers,  or  yourself  would  in- 
form me  what  a  young  men  should,  or 
is  expected  to  know,  before  entering 
either  of  the  two  great  English  Uni- 
versities (Oxford  and  Cambridge)? 
The  answer  should  alate  how  far  he 
should  have  proceeded  in  ihe  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars,  what  authors  in  these 
languages  he  should  have  read,  how 
much  of  mathematics  ho  shonld  know, 
&0.,  and  whether  there  is  any  limit  to 
the  age  at  which  persons  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  college,  and  to  the  first 
degree.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
answer  will  mention  which  is  the  better 
of  the  two  universities,  and  which  is 
the  best  college  in  each  nniversity.-^J. 
S.M. 

598.  Can  any  reader  describe  ths 
"Index  Bemm"  mentioned  by  Bev.  J. 
Todd  in  the  "  Students*  Manual,''  and 
give  the  publisher's  name?— S.  W. 
Youvo. 

599.  Wanted,  by  a  reader,  a  full 
account  of  the  late  illustrious  Eobert- 
son,  of  Brighton,  mentioning  his  charac- 
teristics as  a  preacher  and  writer  and 
as  a  man ;  and  also  his  peculisr  religion 
views. — G.  P.  H. 

600.  I  find  a  great  want  in  French 
equivalent.  I  am  equally  pussled  in 
the  use  of  French  equivalents  for  many 
modem  English  words.  Can  anybody 
help  me  to  a  dictionary  that  would  be 
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573.  The  foUowiDg  ooDdeofed  Botioe 
of  Sir  John  Stoddart  may  be  of  use  to 
**  JvltwomJ*  He  was  born  in  London,  in 
1773,  xvoeiTing  his  education  fint  at 
Saliebnry  School  and  then  at  Oxford. 
In  his  twenty-Mghth  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  College  of  AdTocates, 
and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Malta 
as  Adrocate  to  the  Admiralty,  &c. 
After  hoT  years'  service,  he  returned, 
and  resumed  legal  practioe  at  Doctors* 
Commons.  He  next  formed  a  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  Timet,  of  which  he  was 
made  political  editor;  but,  after  holding 
this  responsible  situation  for  four  or  five 
years,  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of 
his  bitter  attacks  on  Napoleon.  He 
started  ap  opposition  paper  called  the 
JVIsw  Timet;  but  It  proved  a  failure, 
and  he  again  betook  himself  to  pleading. 
In  1826  he  obtained  the  supreme  judi- 
cial office  in  the  Admiralty  Court  at 
Malta,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  till  1839, 
when  be  retired  to  enjoj  the  pleasures 
of  a  literary  life.  Besides  the  Taluable 
treatises  in  the  "  Encyolopiedia  Metro- 
pditana,"  he  translated  two  of  Schiller^s 
dramas,  and  among  others  wrote  a  work 
on  the  **  Scenery  and  Manners  of  Soot- 
land,"  as  well  as  a  "  Chart  of  the  United 
Kingdom.**  He  died  in  1856.  These 
particulars  are  derived  from  Beeton's 
"Dictionary.** — Buddy. 

574.  Political  coonomy  is  defined  by 
M'CuUoch  as  **  the  science  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  prodaction,  accu- 
mulation, distribution,  and  consumption 
of  those  articles  or  products  that  are 
neoessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  possess  ex- 
changeable value.**  It  has  been  defined 
by  another  writer  as  '*  the  science  that 
treats  of  Uie  nature,  the  produotioo,  and 
dictionaries  of  a  large  number  of  modem 
words  used  by  the  writers  of  the  day  in 
senses  for  which  it  is  diffioult  to  find  an 
the  distribution  of  wealth.**    These  de* 


finitioos,  if  inwardly  digested,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  T.  D.  V.  the  precise 
object  of  political  economy. — S.  S. 

576.  Foebrooke*s'*  Greek  and  Boman 
Antiquities'*  in  Lardner's  "Cabinet  Cy- 
oloposdia**  (Longman),  and  Bamsa/s 
'*  Manual  of  Boman  Autiqultica,**  in 
cabinet  edition  of  **  £ncycl<^Midia  Me- 
tropolitaaa  '*  (Griffia  and  Co.).  are  valu- 
able works.  To  Biblical  studeats, 
"Biblical  Antiquities  and  Geography," 
by  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox  (Griffin  and  Co.)  will 
be  useful. — Nbmo. 

578.  Provost  is  a  term  having  its 
origin  apparently  in  the  Latin  prmpO' 
fiteff,  which  denoted  the  chief  of  any 
society,  body,  or  community.  In  Franoe 
the  oorresponding  word  prMt  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  original  form.  In 
that  country  it  is  applied  to  the  persons 
who  discharge  the  functions  of  maay 
different  offices,  but  in  England  it  is 
rarely  used:  we  believe  the  only  in- 
stances are  those  of  the  beads  of  oertain 
o.>lleges,  as  Eton,  King's  CoUoge  (Gam* 
bridge),  &c.  But  in  Scotland  it  is 
used  to  designate  the  chief  offioer  in 
cities,  as  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh  or 
of  Glasgow,  where  in  England  the  same 
officer  is  called  the  major  (**  National 
Cydof  SBdia  **).  The  present  Lord  Ph>> 
vost  ot  Edinburgh,  William  Cbambort, 
Esq.,  is  a  member  of  tbe  publiahiqg 
firm  of  W.  and  B.  Chambers.— Nbmo. 

578.  Willism  Chambers,  Esq.,  of 
Glenormiston,  who  has  lately  been 
elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  is 
the  principal  partner  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing firm  of  W.  and  B.  Cbamhsn. 
The  Lord  Provost  occupies  tbe  sasDS 
position  in  Scotland  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  does  in  England.  He  is  tbe  ehisf 
magistrate  of  the  city,  presides  at  the 
meetings  of  the  town  council,  and  all 
public  meetings;  and  is,  €x  qfieto^  a 
member  of  most  of  the  public  boaris. 
The  offics  doss  not  go  by  roUtion,  but 
is  conferred  upon  some  distinguishsd 
oitixen  who  hss  the  necsseaiy  dios  and 
money  to  spars.  Mr.  Chambers  has  all 
along  taken  a  deep  interest  in  pobBe 
mattere,  and  also  antiquarian  ones;  and 
he  well  deserves  ths  honour  from  the 
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]Md  h»  bas  takes  in  adTOoatiaf  and 
piiUiahhix  cheap  literatim,  aoch  ae 
'*Chambers*a  Jownal,''  and  '*Ediioa- 
tkne]  Coane."— R.  D.Jiinr. 

679.  The  follbwing  liet  of  worka  m 
Hw  Grnaadee.  takeo  fona  the  "  Katioaal 
CjetopedtA,**  maj  be  neeftil  to  "Hie- 
toriena:'*— Wilkea'a  '^Gesohiohte  der 
Knixsiige,'*  Leipzig,  1807;  Mailli'e 
*£qirit  des  Croiaadfla,"  Paria,  1780; 
YelUixe'a  *-HUtoiie  dee  Croiaadea;'' 
Hiefaand'a  "Hietoire  dee  Groinadea" 
(tranalated,  I  beliere,  bj  Bobeoo,  and 
pobtiehed  bj  Boatledge  and  Ca); 
"Bon^i  GesU  Dei  far  Francoo;*' 
Bobeit  Mona'  "Hiatoria  Hieroeolomi- 
taaa;"  Abertna  Aeqaenaia'  **Dt  Paa- 
upo  Godoffredi  de  Bollion;"  Mill's 
Hbtory  of  the  Crusades;"  Michand's 
**  Khfiographie  dee  Croisades,"  which 
^Tte  an  account  of  all  the  writera  who 
hsft  treated  thia  anbject  Coosalt, 
alao,  Heei«a*a  **  Essaj  on  the  Inflaenee 
of  the  Cmaadea."  A  Talnable  little 
work  ia  Captain  Prooter'a  '*  The  Crn- 
sadea;  their  Origin,  Progrees,  and  Be- 
aalta,**  reprinted  from  the  '*£ncjclo- 
padia  Hetropolitaoa,"  and  published  bj 
Gr^Bbi  and  Co.  Mr.  Thomas  Kcightley 
baa  alao  written  a  work  on  the  **  Cru- 
aadea,"  publiahed  hj  Whittaker  and 
Co. — Nrao. 

560l  Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  tod, 
waa  bora  at  Frankfort-on-^e-Maine, 
Aaguat  28  tb,  1749.  The  mental  de- 
velopDent  of  thia  eztraordinarj  man 
Bay  be  traced  bj  meana  of  hia  own 
poetieal  acooont  of  hia  life  in  hia  **  Aus 
kanem  Leben."  Hia  fsther  waa  in 
mpectable  circnmatanoeay  and  had  a 
taatefor  literature  and  art  Beligion, 
Boaie,  drawing,  languagea,  and  poetry 
occopiad  hi«  thoughta  at  a  very  early 
&ge»  and  produced  in  him  aome  in- 
tcrsatiag  iodlyidnal  manifestations. 
Gretchen  (Peggj),  who  gave  a  name 
to  the  heroiDe  of  ''Faust,"  waa  hia  first 
kve;  but  the  coonectioa  waa  broken 
ol^  and  he  sufftfed  sererely  from  illness 
ia  ooiBseqnence.  Soon  after  hia  rsoorery 
he  waa  aeot  to  the  Unirersity  of  Leipzig, 
wheie,  instead  of  atudying  juriapru- 
deaoe,  aa  he  was  dadred,  ha  bent  all  hia 


attentkn   to  pothy.     A  HlUe  piaee 
ealled  <<  Die  LaoM  dea  Veriiablen  "  (the 
lover's  humour)^  and  m  tumdj  aalled 
'*  Die  Mitschald%ar*'  (thaaMompliosa) 
next  appeared.     Hafiag  laade  aome 
attsmpta  at  etebing*  the  aaid  exhala- 
tiooa  injured  hia  haakb|  aidia  order 
to  recover  it  he  waa  sent  to  tbanaidenoe 
of  a  kdy  naoMd  KleitsBbvg,  the  **  fair 
saint"  whose  eonfeseioaa  are  reoorded 
in  *«  Wilbelm  Meistsr."    U^ar  her  in- 
floenoe  Gdthe  became  *  nyatio,  and 
had  actually  soma  thoagktaeif  fmmding 
a  new  religion  on  the  bMia  of  the  Alex- 
andrine philoaophy«    Ha  vaa  thua  led 
to  the  atady  of  nataml  aeienee,  aad 
when  he  went  to  Straibaif,  in  1768,  to 
finish    hia    legal    atudiea,    he  really 
attended  only  to  anatomy  and  ehemiatry. 
In   1773,  having  letvned  home,  he 
published   his  play  *'GSU  van  Bar- 
lichengen,"  and  ia  the  (blloviag  year 
the  novel  of  "  Werther,"  and  beoame  at 
once  famous.    The  Prioaeof  Weimar 
invited  him  to  hia  court  in  1775,  made 
him  a  Privy  Couneilkr  ia  1779,  and 
took  him  with  him  to  Switasriand,  and 
ultimately  included  him  in  hia  ministry. 
In  1786  G&tha  went  to  Italy,  and  aUyed 
there  two  yeark    He  decliaed  honour- 
able Duurka  of  distinction  from  different 
sovereigns ;    and    died    March  2Snd, 
1832,  after  a  long  life  dafoted  almost 
entirely  to  sdenoa,  Ittafatuie,  and  art. 
G9the*e  chief  worka  may  be  thua  briefly 
noticed: — "Werther"  waa  ooeasioned 
by  the  suicide  of  a  yonag   gentle- 
man named  Jeruaalam.    The  English 
tranalation  givee  little  aotioo  of   ita 
immense   power   and  eneigy.      Gotz 
von  Berlicheogen  haa  fiir  ita  aulgeet  the 
timee  of  the  Emperor  MaxlaBiliAU,  and 
introducee  the  Fehmgeiiobt,  or  eeoret 
tribunal  of  the  middle  agea.    SirWaUer 
Scott  transUted  thia  play  at  an  early 
period  of  hie  career.    The  drama  of 
'*  Egmont"  ia  immortaliaed  by  an  exqui- 
site female  chaiacter,  Glafa.  G6thealso 
wrote  "  GlaTigo,"  a  deoMatia  tragedy, 
hnd**Stolla,"aBentimsatalMnedy.  *<lp- 
oegenia  auf  Tauria  **  balaofi  to  a  class 
of  works  that  be  wrote  later  ia  life,  on 
alasaic  modela,  and  is  a  maalirpiaee  of  its 
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kind.    *'TorqaatoTuio''bekmgBtotlM 
tame  dmsion.  **  Wilhelm  Meiater**  Ap« 
prrotieeahip  "  ia  a  noTel  of  a  remarkable 
and  iRdea«ribable  kind,  oont&iotDe  much 
admirable  critieiam  and  tbe  character  of 
MiKiMm,  the  original  of  Scott'a  Fenella, 
and  Victor  Hngo'a  Eamerelda.    **  Her- 
raaan  and  Dorothea"  is  a  eharminic 
glory  of  hnmble  life,  told  in  hexameter 
▼eraa.    ^'Fanst,"  the  moat  memorable 
of  all  Cotbe*B  worka,  repreaenta  the 
agony  of  a  student  toitiog  after  inac- 
caaaible  knowledge,  and  then  in  despair 
plunging  into  sensuality.    Gdtbe  is  the 
author  of  nnmeroua  other  works,  as  well 
aa  of  a  great  number 'of  small  poems, 
critical  papers,  &o.    In  natural  science 
he  waa  equally  distinguiahed :  for  in- 
stance, his  theory  of  colours,  and  his 
theory  of  morphology,  now  admitted  by 
botaniate  to  be  true,  which  ahows  that 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants  are 
identical  in  their  origin,  become  different 
only  under  external  influences,  and  will 
change  into  each  other  under  due  altera- 
tiona  of  thoee  influences.    Gdthe's  cor- 
respondence with  Schiller,  Zelter,  and 
Bettioe  Paentano(a  chtld)forms  another 
inrerveting  class  of  illuatrationa  of  this 
wonderfully  rich,  uniTersal,  and  pro- 
found mind.     He  may  bo  almost  con- 
sidered the  creator  of  German  literature, 
and  his  life  as  its  history  to  the  year 
18SS.     A  cheap  and  excellent  edition 
of  hia  works  haye  been  published  at 
Paria  in  5  Tola,  roy.,  8to.  (*'  National 
Cyclopsedia**),   Translations  of  60the*s 
works  have  appeared  in  Bohn*a  *'  Stan- 
dard Library."    Dr.  Antter'a  transla- 
tion of  "  Faust "  is  btftasidered  the  best. 
586.  George  Withers.     He  wss  a 
Puritan  poet,  bom  in  Hampshire,  1 588. 
Aa  the  son  of  a  oonntiy  gentleman,  he 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, worked  some  time  in  superintend- 
ing tbe  farm  at  home,  and  afterwards 
entered  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  but 
aoon  forsook  law  for  literature.    For 
hia  first  notable  publication,  *' Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt,"  1618,  he  was  im- 
prison^ in  the  Marsbalaea,  and  during 
hia    incarceration   there    wrote    hia 
"Salira   on  Kingp,"  from  which  the 
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quotation  is  taken,  and  hia  "  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  1615.  Withers,  though  loved 
by  the  Puritasa,  served  the  monarchy 
in  1639,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  sold  his  patrimonial  eatate  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse  to  serve  tbe  par- 
liament He  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  made  Governor  of  Famham 
Castle,  which  appointment  he  waa 
accused  of  deserting,  and  Sir  William 
Waller  waa  ordered  to  aupersede  him. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Boyalists,  but 
released  on  the  intercession  of  Denham 
hia  fellow-poet.  He  waa  a  Major- 
General  under  Cromwell,  and  kept  ward 
over  the  county  of  Surrey.  After  the 
Restoration  he  waa  dispossessed  of  his 
fortune,  wrote  libels  on  the  Government, 
and  was  reimprisoned.  He  waa  re- 
leased on  bail  1663,  and  died  Sod  May, 
1667.  Southey  loved , his  poetry.  In 
Mr.  Ellis's  **  Specimens  "  many  quota- 
tions occur.  Mr.  Farr  edited  his 
"  Hjmns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,*' 
1856.  Sir  B.  Brydges  made  extensive 
collections  regarding  his  life.  Wilmot 
devotes  130  pages  to  his  life  asd 
writings ;  and  Mr.  Park  laboured  long 
diligently  on  the  "  Bibliogrspbv  of 
Withera."— B.  M.  A. 

6.00.  Perhapn  the  very  thing  "A 
CorrenpoDding  Clerk"  wants  is  fumUhed 
by  the  *'  International  Dxtionarv,*' 
edited  by  Messrs.  L.  Smith,  ar*d  H. 
Hamilton,  and  published  by  M.  Fon- 
ranlt,  Paris.  It  is  a  gigantic  book, 
conuining  about  800  pagee  of  Engliah- 
French,  and  nearly  900  French-Eng- 
liah.  We  have  such  modem  authora 
in  French  quoted  as  Scribe,  Lamartine, 
Jonin,  Gantier,  &c.;  and  anch  English 
writers  aa  Carl/le,  Jerrold,  Wilson, 
Thackery,  Dickens,  &o.  It  contains  a 
gteat  number  of  the  colloquial  phraser 
which  form  ao  large  a  proportion  of  the 
writing  of  modern  noveliata  borrowed 
from  real  life.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only 
diotionary  known  to  me  which  deals 
with  the  idiomatic  portion  of  either 
language  with  any  fairness;  although  a 
frood  deal  is  done  in  a  small  Frmch 
Diet,  published  by  Weale.to  accomplish 
thic— B.M.A. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

ShSBWSBUBT  D18OUB8IOH  SOCXBTT. 

Av  ioftngnral  addrew  on  the  openiDg  of  the  ninth  annoAl  bosuoo  of  the  above 
AnoeUtxon  was  deliTered  bj  the  President.  Mr.  B.  Boobksok,  of  Belle  Yae 
Aeademj,  on  the  6th  December  Ust,  in  the  Working  Men*s  Hall. 


Mr.  Bogerson  commenced  bj  eaj- 
iiig  that  he  was  glad  to  find  the 
Swietj  as  healtbj  and  Tigonros  as 
ever,  although  it  had  been  so  many 
jnn  in  existence.  He  doubted  not 
that,  with  proper  mansgemeot,  they 
wovdd  oontinne  to  be  so  fm*  many  years 
to  oorae.  When  requested  to  deliver  the 
opening  address,  bis  friend,  the  Cbair- 
man«  had  suggested  "  The  Obligations 
of  English  literature  to  Scottish  Au- 
then."  The  words,  they  would  obserye, 
although  few,  were  most  comprehensive 
in  their  import,  and  it  would  take  about 
as  many  hours  as  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  give  him  minutes  to  glance  at 
the  subject.  In  the  hour  or  so  it 
would  be  his  privilege  to  stand  before 
them  he  could,  of  course,  only  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  many  eminent  names  which 
had  shed  lustre  on  the  literature  of 
Scotland;  but  he  begged  of  them  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  although  about  to  speak 
of  great  Scotchmen,  be  did  not  appre- 
ciate our  great  English  writers  less  on 
that  account;  and,  as  he  perceived  by 
the  programme  that  addresses  would 
be  delivered  at  the  closing  meeting  |f 
the  session,  he  thought  that  would  be  a 
suitable  occasion  to  consider  the  obliga- 
tions of  English  literature  to  English 
authors. 

He  then  expatiated  with  great  elo- 
quence and  ability  on  the  genius  and  in- 
nuence  of  Thos.  Car]yle,Sir  Wm.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher 
North),  of  the  particulars  of  whose  lives 
and  merits  the  readers  of  the  BriHth 
CoHitwenudiit  are  already  folly  aware. 


While  regretting  that  want  of  space 
prevents  our  giving  ths  entire  address, 
we  prefer  laying  before  our  readers 
the  substance  of  the  oonolusion,  which 
was  as  follows:^ 

Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Edmikwrgk  RevieWf 
&mou8  also  as  orator  and  judg^-(his 
biographer,  Lord  Cockbnm,  designates 
him  as  the  greatest  of  British  critics); 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  LL.D.,  the  bril- 
liant editor  of  the  QuarieHjf  Reoieic, 
also  justly  celebrated  as  a  critic  and 
novelist;  Professor  Masson;  the  Cham- 
berses,  and  a  host  of  others  in  the  gene- 
ral walks  of  literature.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  then  briefly  glanced  at  by 
Mr.  Bogerson;  he  apologized  for  the 
inability  to  mention  or  even  refer  to  the 
whole  of  his  writings  in  the  few  minutes 
he  had  at  his  dispMsl.  He  stated  that 
Sir  Walter  was  not  distioguisbed  in  any 
way  when  a  youth ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
might  be  accounted  for  from  the  delicate 
nature  of  his  constitution.  He  was, 
however,  at  a  very  early  age,  fascinated 
with  the  ballad  poetry  of  his  country. 
Old  romances,  old  plays,  epic  poetry, 
and  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  border 
had  an  irresistible  charm  for  him,  and 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
visiting  scenes,  and  conversing  with  old 
people  who,  in  the  days  referred  to, 
were  full  of  such  information.  All  this 
local  and  traditionary  knowledge  proved 
of  great  service  to  him  in  after  years. 
He  became  a  rhymester  whilst  very 
young,  and  even  attempted  translations 
from  the  German.     Bis  first  literary 
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efforts  wen  bj  no  means  snocessfal. 
It  was  then  stated  that  his  **  Minstrelsj 
of  the  Soottish  Border"  was  his  first 
suooessfnl  work,  and  that  the  leading 
fiscts  and  fictions  of  the  biotder,  from 
Carlble  to  Newcastle,  were  chieflj  em- 
bodied in  the  Yolnmes,  as  well  as  a  good 
sprinkling  of  ongioal  articles.  "  The 
Iaj  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in  conae- 
qnenoe  of  its  poetic  ezoellenoe  and  the 
eztnordinaiy  deseriptiTe  powen  of  the 
author,  at  oatie  seooiid  for  it  desenred 
popnlaritj.  *'Marmi«n"  Mowed  in 
qnick  sncoession,  and  at  once  enabled 
the  anthot  to  take  his  proper  position 
as  ome  of  the  ftnt  poets  of  l3ie  age. 
From  the  period  Indicated  his  pen  was 
constantly  at  work,  and  his  protific  and 
in  some  measnre  nnsnfpsssed  prodac- 
tions  are  ftuniliar  to  almost  etery  reader. 
This  great  migieran  of  imagination  was 
enabled,  hf  hhi  transoendent  genius,  to 
captivate  the  miad  <tf  the  rMder,  and 
hold  it  spell-boimd,  as  it  were,  untU  the 
charming  tale  was  tdd;  and  then  re- 
flecting on  the  saaie  only  increased  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  reader. 
Etou  in  history,  generally  considered  a 
dry  subject,  the  frresistible  fascinations 
(^  his  pen  ars  ahundaatly  manifest,  and 
in  the  Rowing  iaaguage  of  the  late  Sir 
Daniel  Sandfbfd,  the  accomplished  Pro- 
fessor of  Qmk  in  the  uniTersity  of 
Glasgow,  *  Granting  that  his  norels 
may  be  included  In  the  conception  of 
his  poetical  chsraoter,  he  rises  to  the 
lerel  of  Homer,  and— 

'BiTalsaUbutShakspen^saamebelow."' 

He  might  add  the  names  of  Bums, 
Oampbell,  Thomson,  Hogg,  Blair,  Bam- 
say,  Taanal^,  Cunningham,  Moir,  Aiid, 
Aytoun,  and  many  otherB,  and  ask  if 
tin  obligations  to  English  literature 
are  not  great  in  a  pMtical  point  of 
▼lew  f  A  mere  glance  could  only  be 
giTen  at  the  theok^oal  writers  of  Scot- 
Isnd;  and  In  ^  £ront  of  that  dis- 
tinguished galaxy  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  the  eTennors-to-be-remembered 
Dr.  Chahners.  ffis  writings  are  so 
numerous,  and  on  such  a  Tariety  of 
Bubjeets,  that  to  attempt  to  enumerate 


them  from  memory  would  be  almost 
impoesible,  unless  considerable  time  had 
bten  devoted  to  the  task,  which  few, 
he  believed,  would  be  inclined  to  give. 
Chalmers  was  great  in  every  point  of 
view.  He  was  great  in  the  pulpit,  ha 
was  great  on  the  platform,  he  was  great 
in  the  professorial  chair,  he  was  great 
in  every  subject  that  engatced  his  pen; 
and  he  succeeded  in  elucidating  and 
popularising  all.  His  works  extend  to 
some  thirty-four  vdumea,  and  they  em- 
brace Natural  Theology,  Evidencea  oC 
Christianity,  Moral  and  Mental  Philo- 
sophy, Astronomical  and  other  Dia- 
courses  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Clerical  and  College  Establisbmenta, 
Political  Economy,  &c.  Posthumous 
Works,  edited  by  Dr.  Banna,  his  son- 
in-law,  Daily  Scripture  Readings  (three 
vols.).  Sabbath  Scripture  Readings  (two 
vols.),  Sermons  from  1798  to  1847| 
Institutes  of  Theology  (two  vols.), 
Lectures  on  Butier,  Palcy,  HUl,  &e. 
(one  vol.).  I  have  only  indicated  a 
few  of  his  principal  writings,  and 
the  task  aooompli^ed  by  him  ia  a 
literary  point  or  view,  appears  to  be 
almost  superhuman,  and  more  especially 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
duties  devolving  on  him  as  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  addition  to  all  this  labour, 
he  was  repeatedly  preaching  and 
speaking  over  the  lengtii  and  breadth 
of  the  country.  The  following  names 
might  be  classed  with  that  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  although  none  of  them, 
taking  him  all  in  all,  could  be  com- 
pared to  him:^ — Cunningham,  Card, 
Welsh,  CandUsh,  Duncan,  Thomson, 
Guthrie,  Bonner,  Cumming,  U'Leod, 
Buchanan,  Hill,  Blur,  &c.  Surely 
they  had  done  something  towards  ex- 
tending the  bound  of  English  litera- 
ture. Hugh  Mnier,  one  of  the  first 
of  Scottish  geologists,  is  an  extraordi- 
nai7  instance  of  a  man  in  humble 
circumstances  rising  to  the  first  rank 
in  science.  Receiving  but  a  Ihnited 
education,  he  commenced  the  world  aa 
a  BtoDemason,  after  wUch  he  booame 
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an  aooooDtant  in  m  bunk,  and  lastlj* 
tfai   editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Wiineu 
oevBpeper,  and  one  oi  the  moat  cale* 
brated  geologisti  of  the  age.    In  addi- 
tioa  to  f^ogj,  he  also  wrote  poetrj 
Rmarkably   well,  as  well  as   several 
heal  works,  and  aosse  ef  an  imaginary 
natnrs.     His  last   work   on  geology, 
"The  Teetimony  of  the  Bocks,"  is  an 
fitriAniinary  testiiBany  ef  his  geoins. 
He  eorrected  some  of  the  proef-sheets  a 
few  hom  before  his  melanehely  deeease. 
In  it  he  striTes  hard  toreconeUe  natoral 
and  rsrealed  religion  with  the  seience 
of  geology,  and,  although  cxceptiott  has 
bem  taken  to  some  of  the  eonelnsions 
arrived  at,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  he 
has  soooeeded  in  zeoonoiling  Seriptnre 
and  geology  in  a  Teiy  strikiog  BMUwr. 
His  works  en  geology  have  taken  the 
Toy  highest  plaee  in  the  aoience,  and 
whatever  diaeoveries  may  be  eventaally 
made,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
dsas  Bach  to  phiee  it  in  the  elevated 
position  it  now  holds,  and  his  works 
will  kng  oontinne,  I  ventore  to  piedict, 
as  lasting  monnments  of  his  genios. 
As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  wl^h  his 
gfliina  was  held  by  his  brother  geolo- 
gists.  Dr.  Bockland,  onr  famons  English 
geologist,  haa  left  the  foUowiog  testi- 
mony on  reeoid: — '*  He  wonid  give  his 
left  hand  to  possess  sneh  powers  of 
description  as  this  man  had."    Perhaps 
mere  generous  words  than  these  were 
never    applied  by  one    gentleman  to 
another  when  enf^aged  in   the   same 
laudable  porauita  in  the  proeeention  of 
SMoee.     The  speaker  observed  that 
having  said  so  mmeh  about  the  man, 
pohaps  they  woold  not  be  averse  to 
bear  a  few  words  from  him  bearing  on 
bjs'personal  appearanoe,  being  reqneeted 
by  the  ehaiiman  to  make  the  state- 
ment.   Having  dosed  his  stndiss  in  the 
Umvexaity  of  Glasgow,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  he  agreed  with  a  friend  to 
spend  a  day  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
view  the  Uont  of  the  place  ;  and  hav- 
ing stnted  to  my  friend  that,  being- 
somewhat  of  a  hero  worshipper,  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  literary  Cro- 
marty stonemason  before  leaving  the 


city,  my  friend  proposed  that  we  should 
call  al  the  Wiinm  efliee  and  ask  for 
an  interview.    Not  pessesBiBg  the  samn 
eonfideooe  then  as  I  do  new  in  such 
matters  I  declined  to  aosede  to  the  pro* 
poeal.      We  walked  past   the    offiet 
several  times  in    the  hope  that  we 
might  perhaps  see  him  going  to  or  re* 
turning  from  the  same.    In  this  wa 
were  disappointed.    It  happened,  hoir- 
ever,  that  after  we  had  seen  most  ol 
the  great  sights  in  that  famous  eity,  we 
turned  in  for  an  hour  to  see  the  Art 
Exhibition,  which  was  thsa  open,  pre- 
vious  to  Isaving  by  train.     Imme« 
diately  after  we    entered  my  friend 
accosted  me  thus,  **Gome  this  way 
and  toil  me  what  you  think  of  the  man 
with  the  Scotch  plaid  wrapped  round 
hia  ahonlders."     Without    appeariog 
mds  I  examined  him  meet  minutely. 
He  was  dressed  in  what  they  would 
call  in  Soetland  homespun  gray  clothes, 
all  the  sasBB  pattern.    The  b«tfitiful 
Seotoh  plaid  already  rsferred  to  was 
wrapped   completely  round  hia  body, 
and  then  folded  over  his  shoulders, 
precisely  in  the  tame  way  that  they 
are  used  by  the  shefherds    on    the 
mountains.    IDs  hair  was  of  a  dark 
sandy  edonr,  and  he  had  a  beautiful 
little  ehubby-faced  hoy  in  his  hand, 
seemingly  about  five  or  aix  years  of 
age.    Mr.  Hackonaie  (for  thia  was  my 
friends  name)  asksd  me  what  I  thought 
of  him,  and  what  I  should  take  him  to 
be.    I  told  him  that  I  would  take  him 
to  be  a  Sceteh  kird,  liviiig  on  his  own 
farm  of  perhaps  thrM  or  four  hundrsd 
acres,  and  in  pretty  good  cirsumstaoces. 
He  replied  "  Ton  are  mistaksn:  that  is 
the  great  Hugh  Jifiller,  the  man  that 
yon  have  talked  about  so  much  when 
I  have  been  in  your  pressnoe  during 
the  last  eU  months."    I  then  drew  a 
little  nearer  to  him,  and  gladly  would 
have  spoken,  but  was  afraid  that  he 
might  have  considered  me  rude  in  doing 
so.    I  perceived  the  indications  of  deep 
thought  on  the  lineaments  of  his  face, 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  much  of 
his  time  had  been  spent  at  the  mid- 
night oiL    He  shortly  afUrwards  left 
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tlie  axUbltioii,  and  I  than  ntf^r  ftcget 
hii  turning  nmod  and  looking  itoad- 
fiotly  at  na  both  bofora  elo£ig  the 
door.  Mr.  Maokoniie  told  me  that  at 
Ijw  time  he  waa  writing  a  aeriea  of 
akatchee  on  the  merita  of  the  different 
paintiBga  in  the  WUm$t  newspaper. 
Thia  waa  the  tint  and  last  eight  I  had 
«f  a  man  the  peroaal  of  whose  writings 
haa  been  one  of  the  pleaenrea  of  mj 
fift.  I  had  previonsl  J  made  this  state- 
ment to  the  Cliairman,  and  aa  he  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  I  preeame  he 
thought  it  might  be  intersating  to  yon 
aa  welL  Mndi  might  be  adTanoed  in 
pnte  of  the  writinga  of  Sir  B.  Marohi- 
aton,  Sir  C.  Ljall,  Mr.  Smith  (of  Jor- 
dan Hill),  Mr.  DaTid  Page,  and  other 
diatingnished  laboorers  in  the  same 
ennobling  canse  ;  also  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Darid  Brswster  in  another  partion- 
larlj  intemting  soienoe.  He  waa 
aware,  howerer,  that  the  nanal  time 
allowed  for  soeh  an  addieaa  had  ex- 
pired some  time  ago,  and  he  woald  not 
intmde  any  additional  remarka  with 
regaxd  to  Home,  Tytler,  Bobertson,  and 
other  historians  of  the  oonntrj.  He 
trusted,  in  oondnaioD,  that  he  had  ad- 
Tanoed eooogh  toeetablish  the  thesis 
which  had  been  proposed  for  eonsider- 
atiott  (howerer  inadequately  he  had 
dischaiged  the  task),  namely,  '*The 
«bl^^iiB  of  English  Literatore  to 
Scottish  Antijors,**  and  he  begged  alao 
to  remind  them  that  many  of  the  great 
men  mentioned  had  been  members  of 
debating  sodetice  similar  to  their  own, 
baring  preeisely  the  same  objects  in 
▼iew,  namely,  the  exchange  of  thought 
and  the  improTement  of  tne  mind. 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed,  and  the 
Chairman  aeoonded,  a  rote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bogeraon  for  his  able  and  inter- 
eating  address.  Thia  was  carried  by 
acclamation  and  suitably  acknowledged. 


SUBJBOn   SUITABUB    VOX    DbBATB 

An  the  Principlce  of   Independency 

right? 
Is  £e  Bank  of  England  Justly  con- 
stituted f 
Was  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  advantageoua 

and  just? 
Has  Britain  a  right  to  Tax  ito  Colonise? 
Waa  Egbert  or  Athelstane  First  King 

of  EngUmd? 
Waa  Dnnstan  a  good  and  great  man? 
Did  Thomaa  k  &eket  deierve  Assassi- 
nation? 
Is  Modem  Preaching  effective? 
Are  tiiere  foreahadowings  of  Christ  in 

Plato? 
Waa  the  Expatriation  of  the  Acadiana 

Justifiable? 
Should  we  have  Imperial  Bailwaya? 
Ought  ** Telegraphy"  to  be  national? 
Has  the  Influence  of  Rationalism  been 

Injurious? 
Waa  the  Massacre  of  St.  Barthotomew 

expedient? 
Is  Circumatantial  Eridenee  reliable? 
Should  we  hare  Personal  or  Class  Be- 

presentatton? 
Is  the  Doctrine  of  Nationalities  effete? 
Should  Translationa  reproduce  the  Form 

of  their  Original? 
Are  the  Belations  between  Science  and 

Scnripture  Antagonistic? 
Does  Baptiam  B^nerate? 
Is  Beoognitiou  of  Earthly  Friends  one 

of  tiie  Joys  of  Hearen  ? 
Will  the  Millennium  include  the  Per- 

aonal  Beign  of  Jesus? 
Is  Scripture  Baptism  that  of  Water  or 

oftheHdy  Ghoat? 
Is  Christian  Perfsction  or  a  Sinless  Life 

attainable  on  Earth? 
Is  man  a  Free  Agent? 
Is  Justification    by  Faith  alone  the 

teaching  of  Scripture? 
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STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE. 
PorB*s  "  Emat  oir  OiunoisM."— Pabt  III. 

[DMcription  of  a  shamefal  mod  dishonest  eritie.] 

Sneh  tkauuUit  bards  we  hare,  and  jet  'tis  <nM. 

There  are  as  mad^  abandoned  critics  too. 

The  bookfdl  Nodiead,  (12)  ignotrmO^  read, 

With  loadt  of  leaned  famfter  io  his  head, 

With  his  own  tongne  still  edf^  his  ean,  55 

And  alwajs  lisVning  to  himself  appears. 

An  books  he  resds,  and  all  he  reads  osfosZf , 

From  Diyden's  fiibles  down  to  Dnrfey's  tales :  (13) 

Mjujmroft  ov  Wobdi  nr  Italics,  as  SnooBsnoNs  won  PABAPHBASDro. 

51.  Paltry;  nndonbted. 

52.  Insane;  worthless. 

53.  Mnmskull;  nnreflectingly. 


54.  Hardens;  worthlessness. 

55.  Instmets. 
57.  Attacks. 


(IS)  It  ma  J  be  feared  that  a  snperficial  and  flimsy  knowledge  gained  bj  read- 
ing a  Yery  little  on  an  infinity  of  subjects,  without  prolonged  and  systematic 
attention  to  any,  will  be  the  ultimate  result;  and  such  knowledge,  it  ean  hardly  be 
disputed,  will  be  in  effect  much  the  same  as  ignorance.  ...  In  fact,  we  see 
this  tandency  more  or  less  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Tast  numbers,  who,  without 
definite  purpose,  or  selection  of  topics,  spend  such  time  as  they  ean  give  to  the  im- 
ptorement  of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  little  else  than  the 
essoal  perusal  of  fragments  of  ail  sorts  of  books;  who  liye  on  the  scrape  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  broken  meats  which  they  hare  stuffed  into  their  beggar's  wallet;  scraps, 
which  aflar  all,  only  just  keep  them  from  absolote  atarratioo.  There  are  not  a  few 
men  who  would  have  been  learned,  if  not  wise,  had  the  paragraphs  or  pages  they 
have  actually  read  been  on  well-defined  subjects  and  mutually  connected;  but  who, 
ss  it  isy  possess  nothing  beyond  fragments,  of  uncertain,  inaccurate,  ill-remembered, 
nnsyatematised  information,  and  at  the  best  are  entitled  only  to  the  praise  of 
being  very  artificially  and  elaborately  ignorant.— ^efi^y  Rogen^a  £uag$,  toI.  ii., 
*"  The  Vanity  and  Glory  of  LUerature,"  p.  267. 

(13)  Thomas  D*Urfey  wss  of  French  extraction,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
born  in  Exeter.  He  was  ednoatod  for  the  law.  He  was  a  Tersatile  rhymester, 
a  boon  companion,  who  could  write  and  sing  a  free  song  well.  He  wrote  a  large 
quantity  of  dramas,  odes,  songs,  &c,  all  of  which  are  lioentious  and  indelicate. 
Ue  was  tha  great  mime  of  the  Ticious  age  of  Charles  II.  He  was  in  '^  in  a  bloom- 
ing old  age"  when  this  poem  was  written.  He  fell  into  difikultiee  on  the  death  of 
the  king.  Appeals  for  help  were  made  for  him  by  Steele  and  Addison.  lyUrfej's 
pby  of  *<  The  Plotting  Sisttn"  was  peiliBrmed  for  his  bsnefit.  The  outrageona 
iadeoeney  of  his  works  has  secured  their  oblition.  Luokily  they  are  rare,  and  few 
studente  of  English  literatwe  can  get  them,  erea  if  they  wished.  Their  author 
died  2eth  Pehmary,  1723,  and  was  btuied  in  St.  Jaass's,  Westminster. 
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Wlih  bim  most  aathora  steal  their  words,  or  bray; 

Garth  (14)  did  not  write  his  own  "  Dispensary."  60 

Name  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  firiend, 

Nay,  tkem*d  lus  faults,  but  when  would  poets  mend  t 

No  place  so  sacred  irom  soch  fops  is  barr*d, 

Nor  is  PanTs  Chorch  more  safe  than  PaoTs  Ghnroh-yard; 

Nay,  fly  to  alUrs,  there  they'll  talk  yon  dead,  65 

^wfooUrtuh  in  where  angels,/^  to  tread. 

Distmstfal  sense  with  moiut  camJtwn  speaks, 

It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes; 

Bnt  raUMag  nomtme  in  fuU  volleys  hreaJu, 

And,  nerer  shook'd  and  nerer  tnm'd  aside,  70 

Bunts  out  resistlesB,  with  a  thund'ring 


[On  the  qualiflcatioas  of  a  genuine  critic] 

But  Where's  the  man  who  cooneO  can  bestafw. 

Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  kmmf 

Unbiut'd,  or  hj  favour,  or  by  jptto  ;  * 

Not  dutty  prepottess^d,  nor  blmdfy  right ;  75 

Though  liam*dt  well-hred :  and  though  weU-brsd  smosrs; 

Modestly  bold  and  huma&ly  serere ; 

Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 

And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe? 

Bless'd  with  a  taste  (15)  exact,  yet  unconfioed;  80 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind; 

Gen'rous  oonTorse;  a  soul  exempt  fieom  pride; 

And  loTO  to  pniao  with  reason  by  his  side? 

62.  Tddhim;  re^se.  |      74.  UnmoYed;  partiality;  iU-wOL 

66.  Blockheads  intrude;  hesitate.       I      75.  Ignorantly    pnjudloedi     stub- 

67.  Humble  care.  I  bomly  certain. 

69.  Unthinking  stupidity;  outbursts;   I      76.  Cultured;  polite;  hooflit. 
dadiee  along.  | 

(14)  ^  Samuel  Garth,  an  eminent  pbysidan,  a  distioguished  Whig,  a  popalar 
■ad  beneTolent  man,  was  bom  1670;  published  *'  The  Dispensary,  a  Hook  HsNie 
Poe^  in  Six  Cantos,"  in  1699,  to  support  the  College  of  PhysiotaDs  ia  m  wu 
waged  by  them  against  the  apothecaries,  to  prohibit  them  firom  prescribiDpr  as  wall 
as  oomponnding  msdicines.  The  ease  wasearried  from  the  Coait  of  the  Masea  to 
that  of  Themisy  and  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  decreed  against  Garth  and  tlM 
College.  He  was  Addison's  intimate  friend,  and  wrote  the  BpUogne  te^Cata.** 
He  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  Dryden's  rsmains,  and  was  aa  eai^  patrsa  of 
Pope,  On  the  aooession  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted  witii  tha  award  of  tiie 
Doke  of  Halborongh.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  aad  physieiaB^ 
geosral  to  the  aimy.  He  edited  Pope's  **  MetamorphoaH^"  tranststad  by  TSiioiia 
hands,  in  1717,  aad  died,  tind,  he  said,  of  life,  Jannary  18th,  1718*19.  Ia  te 
ahaaoel  of  the  ehaieh  of  Hazrow-on-tbe-Hili  he  was  boriad.  Hs  «as  iosptiaal 
and  Tolaptnons,  but  asither  rtrj  alsTor  nor  witty. 

(15)  The  Essays  of  Mr.  Addiaon,  in  the  sixth  ▼alums  of  the  Sptetator,  held 
out  tiia  first  philosopfaioal  expoaitioa  whiidi  appeared  in  Englaad,  of  those  pawaci 
of  mind  whose  oOoe  it  ia  to  appraoiate  abjeoU  of  tastOb  Biaee  hia  tima,  boifatar, 
tha  writers  in  this  field  af  fiteratma  have  been  both  aaasfons  aad  ^ttagaiahai; 
among  whom  afaiy  taa  wiil  laodgntae  Hntehseon  aa  tha  <*Iiil«aDalt  ci 
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[T!w  biatoiy  of  critiobm  in  tnoient  timtt— Aiittotle,  HofMo,  Dioayiinn^ 
Mnoiaa,  QaintiUjui,  liOoginiM.] 

Such  ooee  were  critics;  ttich  the  heppj  few 

Athcntand  Borne  in  better  ages  koew; 

The  mightj  StagTrite  (16)  first  left  the  shore, 

Spreads  all  his  sails, and  darst  the  deep  explore; 

Hie  iUtr*d  geeurefy^  and  dUcoverdfar^ 

Led  by  the  light  of  the  Msonian  star.  (17) 

Poets,  a  race  long  nnoonfined  and  free.  90 

SSUfcnd  and  prond  of  towage  Itbertg, 

Beoiufed  his  laws,  and  stood  cawviMd  *twas  Jb 

Who  eonquer*d  natnre  should /n'ende  o*er  wit. 

88.  AdTueed  oarefolly;  explored  a  92.  Accepted  ;      made     oonadoofi 

wide  area.  right. 

91.  Ever   eager   fsr;   naMotroUed  93.  OTercams^  hold  rale. 
fpBsduui. 


HaoM  on  the  **  Standard  of  Taste ;"  Burke  on  the  **  Sublime  and  Beanti- 
fol^  aofc  to  mantion  Gerard,  Kaimes,  Blair,  Alisoo,  Knight,  and  Stewart.  Bat 
Mlwithatandiog  the  great  mass  of  talent,  and  of  learning,  which  has  been  bronght 
to  bear  npoa  the  inqoirf  now  before  na,  the  yeiy  different  and  incompatible  notioni 
ittained  on  the  anlgeot  at  large;  the  opposite  opinioas  held  respecting  tfa«  nature 
and  effiees  of  the  meotal  powers;  and  the  Tarioos  and  OTon  contradidoiy  definitions, 
gifw  bj  MOM  of  these  writers,  of  the  faoalty  of  taste  itself,  considered  aa  a  source 
dfudpamA  and  sentiment,  prore  too  oletrij  that  the  philosophj  of  taste  has  not 
7«t  ■ttaifwifl  to  perfoetion«  The  celebrated  Monteaqatea,  for  instance,  defines  taste 
to  be  ft  "  Fower  or  hmkixj  of  discoTering  with  promptitude  and  nioety  the  degree 
flf  fleamfo  which  ererTthing  ought  to  give  to  man.**  Now,  a  talent  of  disoorering 
isvhoDjr  intellectual;  and  bes^sa,  tlMre  are  many  things  which  ought  to  gire 
pissenrs  to  nan  whidi  cannot  be  called  objecta  of  taste.  M .  D*Alembert  ftgain, 
Mflther  Flreaeh  writsr  of  eminenoe,  defioee  taste  to  be  the  '*  Talent  of  diacorering, 
ii  Ifct  ivurhft  of  art,  that  which  ought  to  please  eensible  and  feeling  minds.*'  This 
ddfantiep,  it  ia  Terj  erident,  applies  more  properly  to  the  art  of  critieiam,  than  to 
Hor  aiu  the  deflnitiona  of  the  English  writers  formed  with  much  more 
AddiscB  calls  taste  **the  pleasure  of  the  imagination."  Burke 
it  the  '*fheulty,  or  faculties,  by  which  we  are  aiSMted  with,  or  form 
a  judgmuBt  of;  the  wo^  of  imagination  and  the  elegant  arte."  Dr.  Blair  ealla 
tssla  the  **  Power  ef  rseelTing  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art" — 
f^.  Oeotfft  JardMt  *•  OuUmet  of  a  Phdoiophieta  Ednoatkm,''  pp.  177—179. 

(16)  See  the  pupen  on  Aristotle  in  BriHtk  CotUropenialUi,  Sept,  1868; 
Mwy  1868;  June,  1864;  and  March,  1865:  in  the  latter  of  whieh  an  analysis  of 
**  The  Trsatiae  on  Bhetoric"  occurs. 

fisoier  io  sometimea  said  to  ha?e  been  born  near  Smyrna,  and  therefore  to  hate 
beoi  of  Lydiii  ^mmoL    MswDia  was  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 

(17)  "*  SeribOTis  Vario  fbrtis  et  hoetium 

Viotor,  UsNOii  carminis  elite,"  8^0. 

Forade,«'<Mte,"I.,ii.lftS. 
"  Thou  shah  bo  writtso  of,  aa  braTo  and  Tiotor  o?er  thy  foes,  by  Varioi»  a  bird 
of  MaiiilaH  mng. 

^  NoDy  si  prioTSS  Ifnonius  tenet 

Sedce  Homerus,"  &o.— iforaos, "  Od^,"  lY.,  is.  6. 
"  Hot  though  IfaoDian  Homer  holdo 
llio  aoUer  threM^"  foe. 
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Honce  (18)  still  ehanm  with  gnoefnl  negligtaoe^ 
And  withoat  method  talks  as  into  senas; 
Will,  like  a  friend /amiliarljf  oohp^ 
The  trnest  notiuns  id  the  easiest  waj.  (19) 
He  who  supreme  in  judgment  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censnre,  as  he  boldly  writ. 
Yetjndged  with  coolness,  tho*  he  sang  with  fire; 
His  precepU  Uaeh  hui  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme: 
They /vcil^  with yiiry,  but  they  torite  m\hphJ€gm: 
Nor  snffers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  qnotations. 
See  Dionysins  (20)  Hamer*H  thoughts  refine, 
And  call  new  beanties  forth  from  erery  line; 
Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronins  (21)  please. 
The  scholar's  learning  with  the  oonrtier's  case. 


95 


too 


105 


95.  Apparent  mastery  and  discipline. 

96.  Agreeably  and  easily  introdnced 
to  notice. 


101.  Directions  dictate  only. 
103.  Censnre;  rage;  compose;  ■tolid 
dnlness. 


(18)  An  analysis  of  "  The  Art  of  Poetry,"  by  Horaoe,  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
Britiih  C<miroversiaUtt,Angat^  1862,  pp.  122—127. 

(19)  The  character  of  Horace's  genins  as  a  critic  is  principally  to  be  drawn  from 
his  '"Epistles"  to  the  Pisaos  and  to  Angnstns.  There  are  two  kinds  of  the 
*'  Epistles,"  the  elegiac  and  the  didactic.  The  former,  the  characteristic  of  which 
is  sensibility  of  nature  and  elegance  of  mind,  or  perhape,  more  properly,  tender- 
ness of  heart,  is  Grid's  prorince.  The  latter  requires  superiority  of  sound  and 
common  sense,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  the  polish  of  high 
breeding  and  courtly  address.  Here  Horace  reigned  without  a  rival,  in  that 
delicate  department  of  moral  criticism,  which  partakes  more  of  refined  sentiment 
than  of  scholastic  learning  or  precision. — B.  H,  MoUmCb  **  Clamoal  IHtjmntitme 
and  Cwriomiie$r  p^  151,  152. 

(20)  Dionysins  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric ;  eritidsms  on  the  style  of 
Thncydldes,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Iesbos,  Dinarofaus,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes;  a 
treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  words;  and  some  other  short  essays.  His  critical 
works  are  mnch  more  valnable  than  his  history,  and  are  indeed  written  with  con- 
siderable power.  The  criticism  on  Dinarchus  displays  good  sense  and  judgment, 
and  shows  the  great  pains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the  genuine  writings 
o'  the  Attic  orators  from  the  fabrications  which  passed  under  their  name.  •  •  . 
Hie  "Rhetoric"  baa  been  published  separately  by  Schott,  Leipelc,  1804.— /Vmy 
Cyetopiediaf  "  Svb  Voeem,"  toI.  ix.,  p.  2. 

(21)  Petronius  Arbiter,  of  whom  Tacitus  givce  the  following  singular  aooonnt: 
— ''  The  daye  of  Cains  Petronins  were  passed  in  sleep;  bis  nights  in  the  bnsineea 
nnd  relaxations  of  life.  As  others  attain  fame  by  exertion,  so  he  acquired  II  by 
sloth:  nor  was  he  like  most  spendthrifts,  c<msid«red  a  profligate  debauchee,  but 
rather  an  elaborate  Toluptuary.  The  more  negligent  and  firw  were  his  oondnot 
and  diaconrset,  the  more  agreeable  was  his  simpttdty  regarded.  When  he  was 
Proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  Consul,  he  showed  himself  Tigorous  and 
equal  to  his  business ;  but  after  this,  returning  to  his  rices,  or  his  imitations  of  rioe, 
he  becane  one  of  the  Ibw  intimates,  and  steward  of  the  refinements,  of  Nero,  who 
esteemed  nothing  elegant  and  polite  but  what  Petrooiui  had  preriously  approved. 
In  this  situation  he  incurred  the  jeiUonsy  of  Tigdliniu,  who  beheld  in  him  a  rifal 
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Ib  grvn  Qointiltu'i  (S2)  Obpions  work  w«  find  1 10 

Th9  Jmttegi  thIm  wad  clsarett  method  join'd; 

ThoB  iiMfal  armi  in  magazinet  we  pleee, 

All  imoged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace, 

But  leis  to  please  the  eje  than  arm  the  hand, 

Still  fit  tn  use,  and  readr  at  command.  115 

Thee,  bold  Longinns  (28)  all  the  Nine  inspire 

And  bleee  their  eritio  with  a  poeVs  fire: 


111.  Hoit  correct;  most  eaallj  nn- 
dentooda 

118.  Eamect;  eager  and  carefal; 
appointed  dntj. 


119.  Excited    feeling;   Judgment; 
sempnionslj  exact. 


■ad  snperier  in  the  sdence  of  pleasure;  and  who,  appealinit  to  the  cmeltj  of  the 
prince,  to  which  all  his  other  vices  were  snbsenrient,  bribed  a  slave  to  report 
Petronioraa  the  friend  of  Scerinns;  then  committing  all  his  hoosehold  to  prison 
rifeetiially  depriTcd  him  of  a  defence.  It  chanced  that  at  that  time  the  Emperor 
made  ao  excnnion  into  Campania,  and  advanced  as  far  as  CnmsB,  where  Petrootna 
kj,  who  reaolved  no  longer  to  endnre  the  suspense  of  hope  and  fear.  He  did  not ; 
bowevtr,  have  recourse  to  instantaneons  death,  but  opening  his  veins  bound  them 
again  from  time  to  time.  During  this  process  he  diMonrsed  with  his  frienda,  but 
not  on  aerioOB  subjects,  nor  with  anj  view  to  a  reputation  for  fortitude;  and 
listened  not  to  discussions  on  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul  and  the  opiniona  of 
pfaikaophcrs,  bat  to  light  songs  and  careless  verses.  Some  of  his  slaves  he 
•enandpated,  others  he  punished;  he  waUced  abroad;  he  took  his  rest;  that 
hi>  death,  althongh  violent,  might  appear  natural.  Unlike  the  generalitj  of  the 
victims  of  Nero,  he  did  not  in  his  will  flatter  the  prince  or  Tigellinns,  or  anj  of 
the  nan  in  power;  but  having  described  the  imperial  debaucheries,  with  the 
Banes  of  those  who  ahared  them,  and  w^rj  new  varietj  of  impnritj,  he  sealed  the 
docooMDi,  aod  sent  it  to  Nero ;  taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  signet-ring,  leet 
it  shoold  alterwarda  prove  dangerous  to  the  innocent.*' 

**  .  .  The  criticisms  of  Petronius  evince  a  writer  well  acquainted,  both  by 
taste  and  study,  with  the  principles  of  composition;  and  for  these  he  has  obtained 
the  distrngBJshed  honour  of  being  placed  in  the  shrbe  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  and 
LcBginna,  by  a  critic  unexcelled  by  any  "  [/•«.,  Pope,  in  the  above  lines].— 
**  Hktoffj  of  Boman  literature,"  Encyclop.  Mtirop,y  pp.  154-—1A6. 

(3S)  QumtUianus,  M.  Fabius  (i),  the  most  celebreled  of  Boman  Rhotoricians,  waa 
ben  at  CahigBnis  (^Oahk&rra)  in  Spain,  ▲.!>.  40.  He  completed  hia  education  at 
Bone,  and  b^^  to  practise  at  the  bar  about  68.  •  But  he  was  chiefly  distinguished 
aa  a  teacher  of  eloq[iieBce,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  thia  department  from  all  hia 
tivala,  and  associating  hia  name,  even  to  a  proverb,  with  pr»>eminence  in  the  art. 
By  Domitian  he  was  inveeted  with  the  insignia  and  title  of  eonsnl  (joomularia 
ormmmiid)^  and  is,  moreover,  celebrated  aa  the  first  pubhc  instructor,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received  a  regolar  salaiy  from  the  imperial 
exchequer.  He  ia  sopposed  to  have  died  about  118.  The  great  work  of  Quin- 
tilian  ia  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  entitled  "De  Institutiooe 
Oratoris,  Libri  XIL**  or,  sometimes,  '*  InsthutioDes  Oratoris,'*  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Ifarcellos  Victorius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favourite  at  court. 
This  production  bean  throughout  the  impress  of  a  clear,  sound  jadgroent,  keen 
dieeriminatlon,  and  pure  taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflection,  an  J 
long  practice."— AmMeesMafer  Clauieal  Dietumary,  ''Smb  Voem"  p.  349. 

(23)  Dionysiua  Lcoginna,  a  native  of  Kmesa,  in  Syria,  is  known  to  posterity,  not 
in  consequence  of  his  philosophical  opinions^  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  extant 
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An  ordiMtf  jodge,  wbo  aealNit  in  faU  irmtt 

With  fPorM<&  ^TM  •wfwflt,  yet  Ib  alvaji  JMii, 

WhoM  own  ezanfipla  stnogthaos  aU  liie  lawib  180 

And  is  hiniMlf  that  great  eablime  he  dnwi. 

Thus  kng  eneeeediog  erities  Jaatlj  nign*d, 

Lioenoe  rapraeeM  and  veefol  laws  erdiined; 

Learning  and  Borne  alike  in  empire  grew. 

And  arts  still  foUow*d  where  her  taglee  flew;  185 

From  the  aame  foee,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom, 

And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fUl  and  Some. 

With  tjranny  then  soperstition  Join'd; 

As  that  the  bodj,  this  enslaved  the  miod; 

Mach  was  believed,  bnt  little  nnderstood,  180 

And  to  be  dnli  was  eonstmed  to  be  good: 

A  second  delage  leamiog  thos  o'ermn 

And  the  monks  (24)  finish'd  what  the  Gotl»(a5)  Uipu* 


nemerials,  bnt  through  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Subline ;  which  nenuiistlty 
flrsd  with  all  the  enthusiasm  whieh  the  modeb  of  better  dajs  would  nalunlfy 
esoite  in  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  oootinnee  to  ohann  and  to  instruet  the  giml 
educated  mass,  while  the  barren  spccolations  of  his  Platoido  contsmporaiy  who 
refused  to  oonoede  to  him  the  title  of  philoeopher,  are  conflned  to  the  cleoeti  of  a 
few  learned  and  meditaUve  men.  Hie  private  history,  too^  is  of  a  nainrs  whftoh 
Intsnela  our  common  feelings  in  a  high  degiee.  After  having  studied  under  tiM 
most  distinguished  mssters,  and  visited  the  moot  noted  seats  <2  literature^  and  ao- 
quxnd  so  extensive  a  fiune,  bj  the  profundity  of  his  erudition,  as  to  be  oalkd  the 
**  Living  Librafj.*'  He  iell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Bonan  soldieiy  al  the 
downftU,  and,  perhape,  by  the  ingratitude  of  Zenobia,  Qnesa  of  Pnlmyiu,  wImib  he 
had  sesistsd  by  his  instructions  and  defended  by  his  counsels.  From  the  sHj^ 
shreds  ftill  vsmainiog  of  his  philosophical  works  it  is  gratiffingtopsreeive  theft  he 
x^ected  the  sophistical  hypotheses  whieh  had  trenalerrsd  the^peopertles  of  nwtlar 
to  the  operations  of  spirit,  and  had  rvsolved  all  mental  phenooMua  into  the  eflbets 
of  mere  mechanical  action.— ^'fiuyebpeclui  ifsAvp,"  '*  Orttb  mud  R»mam  fkBh- 
iopkjf  md  Sokiue^Phtmm  and  tie  bdm' Pla^mitUy  hf  J>  A.  Jtrmik,  JXD., 
P.S89. 

(84)  Monk,  from  monodbof,  a  editary,  an  anoborst^  ene  who  eeehidei  himesif 
fimm  the  world  for  religious  purposes. 

(85)  The  name  Goths  appears  flnt  in  histoiy  in  the  tUfd  esntuiy,  and  il  was 
sn  uBsd  by  the  Boman  writers  ss  syoMiymous  with  the  bm 


synonymous  wiui  ine  men  aoeieBc  one 
of  Gelae,  a  jpeople  who  lived  eo  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  near  the  ehonaof 
the  Bhek  Sea.  They  afterwaids  emigrated  to  the  North,  and  acquiring  gvsut 
power  took  sn  important  part  In  the  ovorthrow  of  Borne,  and,  ooneeqnsstly  in  the 
deslractisa  ef  kandng. 
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A  Utherto  trnpabllsM  work  of  Leigh 
Hulfi  ig  in  the  Amerioui  pren.  It  is 
flBtitled,  "The  Book  of  the  Sonset,"  and 
eontaiBs  an  hiatorical  critique  of  all  the 
fioHk  semets  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
Aueh,  and  Engliih  langnagee. 

TIm  grave  of  John  I^ke  has  been 
lepalred  and  restored  b^  smbecription. 
Among  those  who  gratefnily  aided  in 
tide  imk  are  Yietor  Oonein  and  Bar- 
th^mj  St  Hilaife  nspectivelj,  the 
aMtaphjaaeian  and  logician  of 


*  The  lost  Tales  of  Mnetns,"  the  son 
of  ApoDo  and  Ddone  we  sappose,  are 
to  be  nprodneed  by  BirE.  B.  Lytton. 

Axmenias  Vambezy,  the  traToUer,  is 
lypfssimof  Oriental  hmgnages  in  Pesth. 
items  are  being  sought  in 


A  moBABient  is  to  be  ereeted  to  the 
BMBSty  of  the  poet  Gowpor  (1731- 
1800)  at  Qieat  Berfchampstead,  Bed- 
fadahir*,  where  he  was  bom  while  his 
fiithor  was  rector  there. 

Andrew  Hsrrcl  (1620-1678),  the 
teoooa  poetp  politician,  s«tirist|  &o,,  is 
to  have  a  statne  in  the  new  Town-hall, 
HnU,  of  which  he  was  not  only  a  native 
but  also  the  pariiamentaiy  representa- 
life. 

A  Telnme  of  IfisofJlanies,  by  mem- 
bsm  of  the  Anthers'  Corps  of  Artillery, 
is  in  hands;  the  profits  A  which  are  to 
be  em^kyyed  in  the  pnrdhsse  of  two 
sfaE-ponder  breaeh-loftding  Armstrong 


A  LHcrary  CHnb  has  been  (bonded  in 
DttbfiB,  on  the  snggestion  of  Arehhtsbop 
Trench.  ' 

VnL  J.  6.  Forehhanuner,  the  Danish 
c^emSst  and  geologist  (b.  1794),  snc- 
of  Oersted,  is  dead. 

Another  gennine-antiqne  original  por- 


trait of  Shakspere  is  s«d  to  have  been 
fonnd.  It  is  in  the  poesession  of  Dr. 
Clay,  of  MMiohester. 

Geo.  Roberts,  aotbor  of  "  The  Booka 
of  Woroestershire,"  &&,  died  24th  Dec, 
aged  92. 

J.  A  Bixio,  fonnder  of  "  The  Jonmal 
of  Agriealtnre,"  died  28rd  Dec. 

C.  Sehroeder  van  der  Kolk,  in  his 
"Sonl  and  Body,"niainUins  that  thought 
is  a  secretion  of  the  brain;  and  sool  its 
manifoBtation,  as  digestion  is  the  fnno- 
tion  of  the  stomach. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  ap> 
pointed  a  commission  to  compile  a 
National  Biography. 

Mias  Harriet  Martinean  has  written 
a  *"  History  of  the  Peace,  vol  iv.  (1846- 
1854.  It  has  been  published  in  Ame- 
rica. It  is  said  she  has  taken  her 
farewell  of  authorship. 

Brockhaus  has  issued,  in  addition  to 
his  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Leaeing  gal- 
leries, a  **  Shakspere  gallery,"  as  Christ- 
mas books. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  bom  in  Ham- 
burg 30th  July,  1794,  historian  and 
archsBoIogist,  author  of  ''The  Anglo- 
Saxon  History  of  England,  Sec,,  died  in 
his  native  city  28th  Nov. 

Beports  on  the  Literary,  Seientifie 
and  Moral  progress  of  France  from  1846 
to  66,  written  by  MM.  St.  Beanve,  La 
Gneronniere,  Le  Yerrier,  Dnmas,  &c. 
are  in  preparation. 

J.  0.  HaUiwell,  the  most  andent 
Shakspere -student  in  Enghmd,  ~||^ 
issued  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  An- 
dent  Manuscripts  and  Records,  oont|Ln- 
ing  notiees  of  Shakspere  and  his  £nip% 
or  connections;  he  is  about  to  issupin 
faennUe  all  the  editions  of  Shakj fere 
dramas  and  poems  which  were  pitted 
before  the  first  folio;  and  he  ha^  pre- 
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jaeted  a  new  work,  entitled,  "Ulna- 
trations  of  the  Life  aod  Writings  of 
William  Shakapere/'  It  ia  to  be  a  moat 
elaborate  and  coatlj  prodactionj  a  gem 
of  dainty  devicea,  criticiam  and  facta. 

In  Quebec  a  tranalation  of  the  New 
Teatament  from  the  Latin  Vnlgate  haa 
been  pnt  in  circulation  bj  theRomaniata. 

Hichelet*a  **  Life  of  Loaia  XV."  ia  in 
the  praaa. 

King  Otho  ia  engaged  in  tranalating 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  after  baring  ahown 
that  the  Greek  Iliad  of  the  present  waa 
beyond  hia  management. 

"The  Solitudea  of  Nature  and  of 
Man,"  bjthe American  diadple  of  Herbert 
BoT.  B.  W.  Alger,  ia  nearl j  ready. 

The  Handj-volome  Shakapere,  at  one 
ahilUng  monthly,  ia  promiaed  by  Meaan. 
Bradbnxy  and  Evana. 

The  aeoood  ▼ol.  of  Samnel  Bailey*a 
**  Eiaay  on  the  Beceired  Text  of  Shak- 
apere'a  Dramatic  Writinga,  and  ita  Im- 
prorement,"  will  be  pnbliahed  ahortly. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Lord  Maeanlay,  in  eight  library  ▼ols., 
edited  by'hia  sister,  has  jnat  been  iaaned. 

The  Marquis  Maaaimo  D*Aieglio(bom 
1800),  aon-in-law  of  Mansoui,  and 
author  of  *'  Nicolo  di  Luppi,"  &&,  died 
15th  Jan. 

A  Tol.  of  Coleridge*a  (unpnbliahed) 
Letters  ia  to  reach  ua,  it  ia  aaid,  from 
America.  Where  are  the  Americana 
picking  np  all  the  real  and  genuine 
gema? 

Napoleon'a  '*Csesar,**  illoatrated  by 
32  maps  of  the  conqueror*a  campaigna, 
ia  nearly  tranalated^  and  will,  it  ia  un- 
derstood ,  be  isaued  in  March. 

Kni^ht'e  *'  Eogliah  Cydopaadja**  ia  to 
be  reiasued  in  weekly  parte. 

Unfortunately  for  British  philoaopby, 
Mr.  Hrrbert  Spencer  ia  about  to  dia- 
costioue  hia  Ezpoaitiona  of  the  Prin- 
oiplea  of  Biology,  &c.,  for  want  of 
pecuniary  encouragement. 

It  ia  aaid  that  Daan  Alford  (b.  1810), 
Biblical  critic  and  poet,  ia  editor  of 
Tk$  Contemporary  RevUw, 

Mr,  Touhnin  8mith*a  *'  Parliamentary 
Bemembiancer  "  ia  to  be  diacontinued  for 
a  timt. 


The  Swedish  noTelist,  Fredeiika 
Bremer  (b.  Aug.  17th,  1801),  author- 
eaa  of  **  The  Neighboura,*'  &C.,  died 
Dec  Slat 

The  proae  works  of  Bichard  Bolle, 
the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  are  to  be  editad 
by  Bey.  6.  Perry,  of  Waddingtoo. 

A  biography  of  Baron  Yen  Hum- 
boldt, hy  F.  A.  Swarxenberg,  ia  to  be 
added  to  EogUah  Uteratura. 

Meaars.  Longman  are  to  publiah  Dr. 
Odling'a  **  Leoturea  on  Animal  Cht- 
miatry.** 

Mr.  John  Brace  haa  in  band  an  ex- 
tended biography  of  William  Gowper, 
the  poet,  of  Olney. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Maitland,  author  of 
"  K^aaya  on  the  State  of  Beligion  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Agea,**  &c., 
died  Jan.  2  let,  aged  74. 

Dand  Page  hu  in  the  preaa  **  Geo- 
logy for  General  Readers/'  a  popular 
yet  aoienti6o  work. 

"  The  Handy  Boyal  Atlaa"  ia  a  aaw 
work,  to  ooDaiat  of  **  a  new  and  aocu- 
rate  aeriea  of  Maps,*'  by  A.  K.  John- 
stoae,  in  preparation  for  Meaara.  Black* 
wood.  They  are  alao  about  to  isaue  a 
new  "  Atlaa  of  Claaaical  Geography,  for 
the  claaa  room  and  the  library." 

Rev.  J.  Wooley,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of 
Sjdney  UniTcraity,  in  Australia,  author 
of  an  able  '*  Logic,"  waa  drowned  in  the 
London,  11th  Jan. 

Dr.Petrie,  the  Iriah  arcbaolqgiat,  au- 
thor of  an  essay  on  the  *'  Bound  lowen 
of  Ireland,"  died  18th  Jan.,  aged  75. 

MesMTS.  Hoalaton  and  Wright  ure 
iaauiog,  in  monthly  shilling  parte,  Dr 
Traill'a  edition  of  *'Joaephua."  with 
illustrationa  taken  by  a  plan  inTtBted 
by  laaac  Tajlor. 

J.  A.  Scott,  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  Manchester,  author 
of  *'  Diaoouraea,"  died  13th  Jan.  By 
hia  death,  it  ia  aaid,  we  have  loat  U» 
literature  a  biography  of  Edward  Ir- 
ving by  the  only  man  who  waa  tluk 
ronirhly  able  to  write  it. 

M.  Durgand,  died  Jan.  3rd. 

Mittion  Life  ia  to  be  the  title  of  a 
new  magazine. 


PEE-CHEISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY  IN  BOMB. 

LUCBBTIUS.— CiCKHO. — HOBJLCX. 

Gbbxcb  arises  in  tlie  mind  most  naturally  as  the  type  of  freedom 
and  wisdom ;  Some  as  that  of  power  and  policy.  In  so  far  as 
regards  thought,  £ome  possesses  but  a  borrowed  glory.  The  light 
which  shone  from  the  Struscan  lamps  was  Greek.  The  civilization 
of  Hellas  was  nurtured  by  literature,  art,  and  philosophy ;  that  of 
Some  was  maintained  by  laws,  legions,  and  centralized  force.  The 
efficacious  strife  of  various  states,  all  holding  the  idea  of  race  as  the 
vital  bond  of  their  confederation,  produced  competitive  effort  and 
excited  vigorous  emulation — a  greed  for  glory, — as  well  as  gave 
occasion  and  opportunity  to  the  uprise  of  differing  thinkers  and 
diverse  schools  of  philosophy.  Originality  was  the  intense  soul's 
wish  of  the  Hellenic  races.  To  this  sleepless  aspiration  we  owe 
the  brilliant  literature,  the  splendid  drama,  the  thoughtful  polity, 
the  refined  sculpture,  the  magnificent  architecture,  the  well-con- 
trived laws,  the  cootroversial  criticism,  and  the  multiform  philoso- 
phiea  of  Greece.  Order  was  the  prime  inspiration  of  Borne. 
Supremacy  was  not  her  aim  only,  it  has  become  her  tradition. 
Central  might  is  incompatible  with  the  multiplex  and  active 
antagonism  of  related  yet  conipeting  states ;  and  in  that  age  of  the 
world's  history  centralization  was  civilization.  It  is  a  wondrous 
spectacle  which  rises  into  vision  as  one  utters  the  word  Some. 
A  hundred  millions  of  people  of  differing  races,  with  various 
interests,  marked  by  numerous  local  dissimilarities,  tinder  many 
riaks  of  mismatching  customs  and  institutions,  welded  together 
into,  if  not  a  concrete,  yet  an  aggregated  mass ;  disciplined  into 
aolidificatioD,  and  held  together  by  the  subduing  hand  of  a  cen- 
tralized might  which  reached  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Western 
Ocean  and  the  far  Euphrates,  from  the  Shine  and  the  Danube  to 
tlie  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  permeated 
•ooiety  from  palace  to  hamlet,  passing  from  the  imperial  will  into 
the  sodden  soul  of  the  bom  slave  and  the  agile  spirit  of  the  van- 
quished barbarian.  Some  is  a  unity:  a  unity  of  .power,  law, 
religioUf  administration,  rights,  language,  and  control;  external 
majesty  and  internal  c^uiet.  Within  this  vast  and  complex  imperiuin 
we  see  the  hardy  Alpme  mountaineers,  the  fickle  Celtic  tribes,  the 
fierce  Spaniards,  the  fi exile  yet  bold  Germanic  races,  the  indocile 
Scythians,  the  restless  Thracians,  the  learned,  luxurious  Greeks, 
the  ruder  Macedonians,  the  clans  of  Isauria,  the  hordes  of  Libya, 
the  Tolnptuous  Syrians,  the  morose  Jew,  the  superstitious  hosts  of 
Egypt,  the  ingenioua  Phenioian,  as  weU  as  the  numerous  races  of 
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Italy  itself.  To  the  xnajeBty  of  Borne  all  these  became  plastic,  and, 
motdded  by  the  force  of  her  right  hand,  lay  couched  and  hashed 
and  subject  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  this  crush  of  out- 
ward power,  the  will,  the  element  of  great  and  original  effort  in 
man,  became  pithless  and  weak.  An  external  life  and  ^lory  alone 
became  possible.  Man  ceased  to  feel  himself,  to  recosmze  his  own 
selfhood;  he  became  a  part  of  that  which  surrounded  him,  an  atom 
in  a  glorious  aggregate  of  world-eompelling  force.  In  the  grand 
unit  of  Some's  compelling  polity,  personality  was  absorbed,  and  an 
indiyidual  was  only  one  of  the  all  in  which  Aoman  power  resided, 
while  the  ideal  of  uiat  all  gave  a  sense  and  a  right  of  dignity  to  each 
(Tne.  This  was  embodied  in  the  egotistic  formula,  "  I  am  a  Boman 
citizen,"  which  endowed  the  person  uttering  it  with  a  portion  of  the 
might  and  majesty  of  the  empire  of  which  he  was  but  the  minutest 
element.  To  us,  this  consociate  life  is  almost  inconceivable,  to 
them  our  strictly  preserved  and  oft-asserted  right  of  privateness 
and  of  independent  individuality  would  have  been  equally  incom- 
prehensible. The  commonwealth  encompassed  and  contained  a 
Soman's  whole  existence.  As  a  Boman  he  was  something ;  ceasing 
to  be  a  Boman  he  was  nought. 

This  intensified  and  concentrated  ideal  of  the  state  of  Govern- 
ment as  an  engine  of  which  the  subjects  were  but  parts  was  not 
lessened  in  Borne  by  the  antagonism  of  any  church.  True,  it  had 
its  religion,  but  that  also  was  a  State  agent  and  incorporation ; 
part  of  the  order  of  the  imperial  unity  of  which  coherency  and  con- 
sistency were  the  characteristics.  Polity  was  positive  law  and  em- 
bodied force;  religion  was  conservative  formalism  and  objective 
ritualism ;  sovereignty  was  the  highest  Boman  ideal.  Dominancy 
is  only  attainable  m  rude  states  by  war ;  war,  therefore,  became  at 
once  the  winner  of  &;lory  and  wealth  to  Borne.  Conquest  waa 
greatness.  The  brilliant  splendour  of  an  external  prosperity 
exercised  for  a  time  a  concreting  tendency,  but  there  was  no  de- 
velopment of  internal  invigoration  provided  for  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  moment  of  equipoise  when  war  must  cease,  because  there  is 
no  more  around  it  than  can  be  conquered.  The  tension  of  interest 
made  tbe  mass  cohesive  so  long  as  the  cold  will  of  the  empire  per- 
meated every  breast,  but  when  individualism  became  possible. 
Borne  had  no  philosophy  on  which  to  stay  the  soul  in  the  midst  of 
the  currents  or  sensualism  and  indolgence  which  set  in  with  wealth, 
masterdom,  and  want  of  vital  occupation. 

Law  was  the  wisdom,  war  the  logic,  of  Bome.  Beligion  was  a 
pageant,  and  patriotism  a  lust  for  power.  Morals  had  no  staple ; 
there  was  no  glow  of  the  soul  in  the  sense  of  self-possession ;  the 
inner  majesty  of  individuality  was  wanting.  Boman  life  was  void 
of  principle ;  instinct,  tradition,  and  imitation  occupied  the  place  of 
resolved  personal  responsibility.  This,  only  a  reasoned  philosophy 
or  a  revealed  religion  could  supply.  The  former  had  faHea  in 
Greece  amid  the  contests  and  jealousies  of  contending  states; 
would  it  succeed  better,  if  infused  into  the  world-wide  supremacy 
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df  Borne,  in  eliminating  sinful  corraptedness  of  soul  from  the 
poptdations  of  the  mistress  of  eivilization?  If  it  be  possible  to 
learen  the  aggregated  masses  of  the  Boman  empire  with  a  reason- 
able form  of  thought,  the  fatourable  hour  is  surely  now,  when 
ambition's  task  ia  all  bnt  fnlfiUed,  and  a  sense  is  stealing  into  the 
juinds  of  men  of  the  need  for  individual  guidance  into  the  ways  of 
rightneas,  if  not  righteousness  of  life.  If  personality  is  to  become 
posaible,  sludi  it  be  personality  liberated  from  all  restraint  of  con- 
aoiexLtiouaness,  or  shall  it  be  a  personality  enlightened  and  trained, 
where  reason  has  been  led  to  look  to  tne  succession  of  cause  and 
event,  and  to  trace  the  seed  df  results  in  the  conscious  will  of  the 
indiTidaalP  Onl^  so  can  it  be  hopefully  liberated;  only  so  would 
it  be  safe  to  give  it  free  course.  How,  then,  is  the  august  Poman 
etTilization  to  be  inoculated  with  the  lore  of  wisdom,  for  Ihat  is 
philosophy?  Plainly  there  must  concur  a  sense  of  need,  a  feeling 
of  the  adTantageousness  of  some  such  energy,  and  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  it  without  seeming  to  go  forth  in  c^oest  of  it ;  for  that 
would  be  a  confession  of  want  and  weakness  quite  imsuitable  to  the 
cbaraeter  of  the  egoistic  life  of  Soman  citizens.  It  came  in  the  way 
and  at  the  time  which  suited  the  case  and  place.  Philosophy  came 
to  Borne  as  a  suitor,  as  an  expositor  of  pleasure,  as  the  proolaimer 
of  an  order  in  Khe  nature  of  things  similar  to  that  which  the  world's 
mistraas  maintained  in  the  political  chaos  of  the  times,  and  as  the 
posseasor  of  the  secret  of  maintaining  and  retaining  power.  More- 
orer,  it  came  as  a  novelty  when  the  soul's  thirst  of  the  Bomans  was 
intenaeet,  when  the  statecraft  of  force  was  well-nigh  exhausted, 
ttwi  a  onrft  in  politics  other  than  that  of  outward  might  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  man's  moral  nature  and  the  control 
of  his  active  life.  In  the  fitness  of  things,  scarcely  aught  could  be 
fitter,  and  the  spirits  of  the  eager,  the  earnest,  and  the  froward  alike 
attempted  to  quench  and  satiate  the  thirst  of  their  nature  with  the 
tiuragbt^vintage  of  the  philosophers  of  Greeee.  "  Orcecia  capta, 
Jhrum  viotorem  cepit  *'  (Greece  vanquished^  vanquished  its  fierce 
eonqoeror).  ^ 

The  consuls  and  ambassadors  of  Bome  delighted  in  the  number 
and  celebrity  of  their  clients,  or  as  we  might  call  them,  vassals. 
ThofN)  who  displayed  the  pomp  of  Bome  amidst  the  glories  of  Greece 
abaorbed  among  their  retainers  many  of  the  cultivators  of  philo- 
ao|^y,  and  extended  patronage  to  those  workers  with  vrisdom's 
wonu,  as  they  did  to  workers  with  metals,  marble,  and  ivory. 
After  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  which  then  in- 
eluded  Greece  as  one  of  its  provinces,  the  commissioners  of  Bome 
entmsted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror, 
•ent  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  best  men  of  Greece  to  BcSne  for 
taeial,  as  reaisters  of  the  victorious  nation.  These  were  scattered 
among  1^  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  many  of  them  became  mis- 
aionanee  of  Greek  learning  and  philosophy.  It  is,  however, 
^brectly'to'the  embassy  sent  (b.c.  195)  by  the  Athenians  to  advocate 
at  Bome  the  mitigation  or  withdrawal  of  the  'fine  imposed  upon 
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ihat  city  by  the  conqneron,  as  a  punisliment  fbr  the  attempted 
plunder  of  Oropns,  a  city  in  Sicyonia,  that  the  introduction  of 
philosophy  into  Borne  is  generally  traced.  The  .Hellenic  ambas- 
sadors were  Diosenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus  the  peripatetic,  and  Car* 
neades  the  fonnaer  and  chief  of  the  New  Academy.  The  youths 
of  Borne  who  aspired  to  statesmanly  honours  crowded  to  hear  the 
illustrious  rehearsers  of  the  woes  of  Athens.  Their  advocacy  opened 
to  these  hearers  a  new  wprld — a  world  of  vital  thought.  Their 
grave  statements  and  far-reaching  references  to  moral  principles, 
tneir  subtile  distinctions  of  acts  and  terms,  their  pliant  speech  and 
fluent  oratory,  and  their  acute  dialectics  astonished  while  they  cap- 
tivated. The  study  of  Greek  philosophy  became  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Old  men,  worshippers  sapienlta  majarum  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers,  scouted  and  ridiculed  the  new  taste.  Cato,  the 
censor,  thought  philosophers  the  worst  enemies  of  Bome ;  and 
Cicero's  grandfather  said  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  time,  that 
"  the  more  Greek  they  knew,  they  were  the  greater  knaves."  Phi- 
losophy was  further  promoted  by  the  formation  of  libraries  like 
that  wnich  Sulla  brought  with  him  (b.o.  83)  after  the  capture  of 
Athens,  which  contained,  among  other  famous  literary  treasures, 
the  collection  of  Apellicon  the  peripatetic,  rich  in  the  automph 
works  of  Aristotle ;  that  which  Lucullus  obtained  during  the  Mith« 
ridatic  war  (b.c.  67),  and  which  he  opened  as  a  place  of  free 
resort  to  men  of  scholarly  tastes ;  the  first  public  library  founded 
by  Asinius  Pollio  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  on  Mount 
Aventine ;  and  that  which  Aueustus  formed,  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo, 
on  the  Palatine  bill.  It  was  thus  that  Bome  became  the  depository 
of  Greek  philosophy,  of  which  we  through  them  have  become  the 
inheritors. 

The  charm  of  philosophy  for  the  Bomans,  however,  lay  in  its 
usefulness,  its  likelihood  of  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  personal 
ends.  Hence  it  was  rather  accepted  than  cultivated,  employed 
than  enjoyed.  The  spirit  of  search  and  research  was  not  active  in 
them,  and  they  reffaraed  a  knowledge  of  it  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
accomplishment,^  sign  of  a  cultured  mind,  or  as  an  admirable 
help  in  civil  office,  than  as  the  guide  of  life,  the  glory  of  the  soul. 
The  absolute  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  they  rejected  because  it  was 
unpractical,  but  tne  prudent  and  cautious  probablism  of  the  New 
Academy  satisfied  their  irreligious  disposition  while  it  served  their 
political  designs.  Stoicism  commended  itself  to  public  life  and 
legislation,  Epicureanism  to  private  character  and  social  intercourse. 
The  sublimities  of  Plato  and  the  logicalities  of  Aristotle  held  a 
range  too  far  apart  from  their  sympathies — the  former  being  too 
spiritual,  the  latter  too  scientific  for  their  minds.  As  specimens  of 
tne  progress  of  philosophy  in  Bome  before  Christ,  it  wilt  be  enough 
to  note  and  remark  upon  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Horace,  making 
only  such  incidental  observations  on  other  cultivators  of  the  scienoe 
of  wisdom  as  mav  arise  in  the  eourse  of  our  necessarily  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  this  subject. 
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!ntfu  LaeretiuB  Cams,  though  a  Boman  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
moat  illastriooa  of  its  poets,  has  left  behind  him  very  little  of  actual 
biography,  exoept  the  noblest  of  the  didactic  poems  of  antiquity. 
The  date  of  hia  oirth  is  variously  stated  aa  b.c.  99  or  95.  He  died 
in  the  44th  year  of  hia  age ;  Donatas  says,  on  the  very  day  that  Yirgil 
donned  the  Toga  Virilis, — ••  e,,  in  B.C.  65 ;  some  say  that  in  a  frenay 
produced  by  a  lore-potion  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  But  since  the 
details  are  not  well  authenticated  we  bad  better  not  here  attempt 
to  elucidate  any  of  the  biographical  difficultiea  which  arise  in  the 
critic's  path.  Let  us  accept  his  poem  as  himself,  for  it  is  himself 
more  tnily  than  all  else  that  he  did  or  bore.  It  is  the  cry  of  an 
ardent,  anguished  soul.  Hying  in  an  untranquil  time ;  of  one  to  whom 
the  superstition  of  his  country  and  his  age  had  become  hateful, 
because  impotent  to  toach  the  souls  of  men  to  any  goodness.  The 
hnee  complex  at  once  of  state,  of  religion,  and  of  nature  stands 
before  him  as  a  mystery.  Is  that  mystery  explicable  P  for  if  it  is, 
it  well  behoyes  man  to  search  until  he  find  the  yery  secret  of  its 
inner  life — ike  nature  of  things.  To  that,  then,  let  man  giye  a 
Bcrutinixing  examination,  unappalled  by  the  dogmas  of  a  dead  faith, 
untrammelled  by  the  forces  of  tyrannicail  authority,  heedless  of 
ancestral  wisdom,  which  proves  itself  unwise  in  neglecting  this 
inquiry,  and  regardless  of  whence  the  solution  comes,  if  what  we 
get  is  right  and  the  peace  of  truth  is  brought  into  our  souls  by  it. 
In  this  spirit  alone  is  a  free-spirited  philosophy  possible,  ana  all 
other  methods  must  fail  to  bring  satisfaction  to  reasoning  man. 
To  understand  things  is  the  great  need  of  the  soul.  Intelligent 
worship,  activity,  life,  polity,  aJid  science  alike  depend  upon  that  for 
a  firm  base.  Let  us  attain  to  that,  and  the  worship  of  vain  gods 
would  cease,  ritual  and  statecraft  would  suit  themselves  to  the 
•oula  of  men,  and  morals  would  be  governed  by  the  very  laws  of 
niortal  being.  Such,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  statement  of  the  oues- 
tion  as  it  stood  before  Lucretius  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
holy  office  of  a  reformer  of  men's  thoughts  and  lives.  That  he  had 
attained  to  a  clear  view  of  the  inner  essence  of  things  we  dare  not 
maintain,  but  that  Lucretius  ia  truly  amenable  to  the  reproach  of 
atheism— of  being  the  expositor  of  a  goaHeBS  universe — we  do  not 
hesitate  to  doubt ;  and  that  he  is  justly  censurable  as  an  advocate  of 
■enaual  immoralities  of  the  "  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  "  sort,  we  not 
only  doubt,  but  deny.  That  he  scouted  and  flouted  the  gods  of  his 
country's  mythology  is  perfectly  true.  In  this  sense  he  was  impioua 
with  a  diviner  piety  than  was  usual  in  his  age — often  even  in  ours. 

**  Bonnd  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heavea." 

Hia  object  ia  to  see,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  deity  higher, 
more  glorious,  nobler,  unique,  than  the  Bomans  knew^K)ne  perfect 
and  original.  His  principles  that  **  nothiifg  can  come  fortn  from 
nothing,*'  and  "  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing,"  though  they 
may  imply  the  eternity  of  matter,  yet  alao  necessitate  a  fecundating 
deity.    Hia  keen  diaeusaions  upon  space  and  time  compel  aasent  to 
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the  ideas  of  infinitj  and  etersily,  and^  c^t  tha  boqI  OBiin  an  exj^r- 
ing  search  for  aa  iobabitant  of  them.  '*  Truths  kindle  lidbt  for 
traths,"  he  says,  and  truly  these  are  of  them,  though  in  we  dua 


thoughti  where  finite  reason  strides  to  pierce:  the  infinite. 


"  Dofiicam  ad  eztmnnm  erMOendi  perfea  finem 
Omnia  perdaiit  nram  iMura  efUUrka,"*^^^  HIT'S** 

This,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  a  Deity.  But  his 
was  an  age  in  which  Deity  was  only  seen  **  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  and  the  idea  of  finding  in  God  the  soul  of  the  soul  was  a 
grand  thought  for  a  heathen  to  possess :  is  it  not  also  one  which  the 
advanced  Christian  is  privileged  to  hold  in  a  special  and  holy 
sense  f  Deity  is  the  wifi  of  the  universe ;  even  as  man  acts  spon* 
taneouslv  or  refrains  ftrom  action  by  an  innate  power,  so  do  the 
atoms  of  the  world  in  their  wild  maze  and  whirl  move  as  determined 
by  some  other  cause  than  force  or  weight  impressed  into  theoiy 
since  in  determination,  as  in  all  things  else,  there  must  be  a  begins 
ning,  for  we  know  that  "  nothing  can  proceed  from  nothing." 

"  The  atheistic  Lucretius  "  is  one  of  the  stereotTi>ed  phrases  o£ 
self-satisfied  ignorance.  He  is  rather  the  unpolytheistic,  the  anti- 
mythological  JJucretius.  He  is  irreligious  only  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  antagonist  of  the  prevailing  degrading  superstition  of  his 
time,  for  such  he  felt  the  religion  of  iSome  to  be,  and  henoe  hit 
revolt  of  soul  at  its  spirit-omshmg  infiuence,  which  makes  him  say 
^  of  himself,—* 

'*  Magnia  dooa»  de  vtibiw  at  aratiSi 
BaKgioaam  uiiiiiot  nodis  asaalfara  pifgo^;" 

Sgive  instruction  concerning  mighty  themes,  and  proceed  tcx  tui» 
ose  the  mind  from  the  fettering  knots  of  religions).  The  world, 
he  afiOrms,  is  not  made  for  us,  that  our  felicity  alone  should  be  its 
end.  It  has  its  laws,  and  to  these  we  must  confbrm  if  we  wooltl 
taste  the  divine  felicity  to  the  production  of  which  tiiey  all  tend, 
and  on  account  of  which  they  are  fixed  and  determined.  Hence,  to 
know  the  nature  of  things  is  to  know  Hke  secret  of  moral  happinesir, 
of  true  power,  of  living  aright  in  time,  and  looking  into  the  fVitoare 
with  an  unshrinking  fortitude.  In  teaching  man  this,  philosopkj 
provided  elevation  and  consolation,  and  ffave  strength  to  accept  haa 
present  fate  as  the  best  of  things  for  nim  now,  to  do  his  duty 
therein,  and  to  regard  the  fvtore  with  sombre  resignatioui  as  alike 
beyond  his  province  and  his  power. 

On  this  latter  point  we  regard  Lucretius  as  grievously  in  error; 
for  even  on  his  own  principle  of  the  indestmctiDility  of  things  and 
the  necessary  conservation  of  force  in  the  universe,  the  soal*  -'^-^^ 


^  **^n  al  IsDgik  iKalira,  iJkptrfitii  Gfrnlnw  rf  M^i^  braaght  aU  to  the 
tttBMSI  Hmit  of  doralopBMt.'' 
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conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  vitality  of  nature,  must  have  found 
its  force  and  bein^^  active  up  to  the  last  of  nature.  But  we  must 
recollect  that  he  lived  after  Lucretius  who  could  say,  **  Life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel/'  and  not 
csharge  home  upon  him  as  a  defect  that  which  has  been  given  to  us 
as  a  supreme  favour  by  a  revelation  which  he  never  had.  Let  us 
regard  this  great  eager  soul,  gazing  away  from  the  turmoil,  strife, 
sham,  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  vice  of  the  days  of  Cinna,  Marius, 
and  Sulla,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  else  than — 

**  To  Re  tea  thoasaod  baleful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind; 
To  see  each  joj  the  aoas  of  pleasnre  knovr 
Extorted  from  bis  felloiv^crealures*  woe"-^ 

into  the  time  and  space  distances,  in  the  hope  of  snatching  a  glimpse 
of  supernal  light,  and  seeing  only  the  far-off,  dim,  but  onconung 
dawning  of  a  light  of  truth,  grander  than  any  of  which  his  £ancy 
could  form  a  picture,  as  one  who  had  his  share  to  do  in  sbowinff 
^e  bhkckness  of  the  outlook  the  future  gave,  even  when  explorea 
by  the  eagle  eye  of  a  thinker,  that  so  the  Hope  of  ^man  might  gain 
tbe  heartier  welcome  when  His  name  should  be  uttered  in  the  Eoman 
Forum  or  revealed  in  the  Catacombs.  That  Lucretius  found  an  order 
in  the  nature  of  things  was  well.  Had  he  been  able  to  find  a  Moral 
Huler  there,  how  mueh  healthier  would  have  been  his  soul's  life  I 
Even  with  all  its  faults  it  is  a  wondrous  flood  of  melody  cast  UD<m 
the  ear  of  the  ages,  and  justly  merits  the  immortality  promised  it 
by  Ovid,— 

^  Carmina  soblimia  tunc  lunt  peritura  Lncreti, 
Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies.*'* 

Our  polemic,  however,  has  carried  us  away  from  the  sedater  task 
«f  exnosition.  There  is  the  less  to  regret  in  this,  because  we  have 
abeaoy  given  an  epitome  of  the  docmnes  of  Epicurus,  whom  he 
aikmts  as  his  mitator,  and  whose  metaphysical  system  he  unfolds 
with  rare  skill  and  grandeur.  There  are  passages  in  his  poem 
nmnatchahle  in  any  work  of  ancient  times,  and  no  didactic  poet 
whatever  has  vsaehed  the  oonibined  dignity  and  accuracy  wkioh 
lAeredns  attained.  How  he  opens  up  upon  Homaa  life  the  very 
iight  of  heaven,  and  flashes  upon  its  corrup4M)aas  the  scathing  fires 
«i  a  gifted,  ooorageons,  and  essentiallv  holy  soul  1 

AJas  that,  penshxng  as  he  did  in  nis  lue'v  prime — ^by  his  own 
IhuhI,  or  by  a  sodden  death— it  was  not  given  to  him  to  do  other 
tiian  to  show  that  heart  and  flesh  fail  b^ore  the  nsysterr  of  Mh — 
•ten  when  the  rays  of  genius  lighten  the  path,<^and  tiwt  the 
nystofy  of  death  is  far  moie  terrible  I 

jCarons  TuiliiiB  Gioero  oomes  before  us  bcore,  not  as  the  stateBxnaa, 
die  orator,  the  many-ninded  one,  and  the  marvel  of  men.    He  was 

*  *  JjunHoB*  loftj  song  shall  live  in  deatUeas  fiuaa, 
Tin  fate  dissdvei  at  once  this  nnlTersal  frame.* 
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• 

undoubtedly,  in  Iiis  age^  uucommon  in  many  respects.  '  As'  the 
Hamlet  of  Koman  statesmen  we  cannot  notice  him  now ;  as,  at  an 
immense  distance,  the  Plato  of  Borne  he  comes  to  the  footlights  in 
this  notice.  He  was  born  b.o.  106,  and  was  specially  trained  for 
statesmanship.  He  was  educated  in  Greece,  unaer  the  tutorship  of 
the  orator  Crassos,  and  when  he  had  assumed  the  manly  garb  of  a 
Soman  citizen  he  continued  his  philosophical  studies  unaer  the  best 
teachers  of  the  times.  His  life  was  one  of  great  erentfulness,  but 
we  cannot  even  present  an  epitome  of  the  lawsuits  in  which  he 
pleaded,  the  offices  he  held,  tne  renown  he  obtained,  the  enyr  he 
incurred,  the  difficulties  he  successfully  resisted  and  those  by  which 
he  was  overcome,  the  evil  results  of  his  hesitancy,  and  the  woful 
tragedy  of  his  end.  He  gaye  his  neck  to  the  executioner  7th  Dec, 
3.0.  48,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  on  the  roadway  to 
Caieta,  whence  he  hoped  to  escape  from  the  ruthless  proscription 
of  the  triumyirate.  To  him  the  probableism  of  the  Academy  was 
fatal,  as  it  led  him  to  trim  his  conduct,  not  by  the  lofty  laws  of 

{>rinciple,  but  by  the  maxims  of  expediency.  He  was  a  theoretical 
oyer  of  virtue,  out  he  lacked  the  practical  heroism  of  a  truly  noble 
soul.  His  couraffe  and  resolution  were  quite  unequal  to  the  legis- 
latiye  ability  ana  the  rhetorical  power  which  he  possessed.  Had 
he  been  more  of  a  Stoic  than  he  was  he  might  have  retained  the 
glorious  title  he  once  received  from  admiring  Eome — the  father  of 
his  country.  But  he  lived  in  evil  days,  when  any  course  was 
hasardous,  and  when  to  be  great  was  to  be  hated,  suspected,  and 
proscribed  by  one  party  or  another  in  the  State.  In  the  diffi- 
cult inner  debate  of  soul  between  the  claims  of  duty  and  the  sug- 
grestions  of  interest  his  probableism  made  him  hesitate,  until  "  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  '*  had  ebbed  away  and  left  him  on  the 
ahoals  and  shiJlows  of  political  life.  Fair*weather  philosophy 
may  suit  in  quiet  and  regular  periods,  but  in  untoward  circum- 
stances a  too  considerate  balancmg  of  right  and  wrong  undoes  the 
will  and  weakens  the  character.  Cicero  applied  the  philosophy 
fitted  for  a  speculative  life  to  that  of  practical  polities,  in  which 
doubt  or  double  thought  is  tantamount  to  destruction,  and  his^hfe 
as  a  politician — glorious  though  it  was — ^was  a  failure. 

That  he  lived  a  morbid,  praise-seeking,  overwrought  life,  in  an 
age  when  great  examples  ot  devotedness  were  not,  and  fixed  laws 
or  forms  of  holiness  and  virtue  had  not  reached  the  hearts  of  men» 
was  his  misfortune,  and  may  be  regarded  as  his  excuse.  Could  he 
but  have  gained  a  philosophy  equal  to  his  own  ideal,  a  philosophy 
capable  of  being  the  parent  of  works  and  words  good  in  themselves, 
the  guide  of  life,  the  searcher  after  virtue,  the  repeller  of  vice,  the 
wild  maae  of  lus  thoughts  would  have  ^ven  him  less  cause  to 
wander,  and  his  acts  miffht  have  equalled  m  grandeur  the  views  of 
duty  of  which  he  had  glimpses.  AU  human  life  is  coloured  more 
or  less  by  the  times  in  which  it  has  its  course,  and  Cicero's  was  so 
not  less  than  that  of  others ;  but  we  must  pass  on  now  from  his  life 
to  his  thoughts. 
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Olblxm  baa  called  the  works  of  Cicero  "a  repository  of  reason." 
Hia  philosophical  writiniB^s  are,  on  the  whole,  more  historical  than 
eritical,  and  more  critical  than  reflective.  They  are  neither  remark- 
able for  depth,  nor  originality  of  thought.  In  fact,  they  could 
aeareely  be  so,  because  they  were  composed  as  popular  treatises, 
intended  to  initiate  the  lEtomans,  by  books  written  in  their  own 
language,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  grand  systems  of  speculative 
thought  for  which  the  Greeks  had  been  remarkable.  T'ollowing 
the  method  and  adhering  to  the  form  of  the  Greek  thinkers,  he 
endeavoured  to  fashion  the  speech  of  Some  to  the  expression  of 
philosophic  ideas,  and  to  popularize  amon^  his  countrymen  the  re- 
flections on  the  higher  forms  of  life  available  to  man,  which  the 
HeUenic  philosophers  had  left  for  the  learning  of  their  fellow-pil- 
grims in  tne  journey  of  existence.  He  aimed  at  once  to  inform  the 
minds  and  reform  the  morals  of  his  readers  or  hearers.  This  he 
did  as  a  statesman  who  claimed  philosophy  as  an  auxiliary  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  and  m  the  government  of  the  actions 
of  men.  But  he  set  about  it  as  a  rhetorician  who  desired  to  pass  in 
glory  along  the  pathways  of  political  eminence,  and  as  one  who 
knew  that  neither  human  nature  nor  civil  society  are  readily  moved 
by  consummate  thought  and  abstruse  or  recondite  disquisitions. 
Senee  he  sought  to  tnrow  the  magic  of  Eroman  eloquence  over 
Greek  thought,  that  it  might  find  a  more  kindly  welcome  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  little  oared  for  contemplation,  and  saw  little 
good  in  the  pursuit  of  theoretical  principles,  when  the  practical  life 
of  every  day  lay  before  them  wi^  its  demands  and  its  enjoyments. 
Cieeio  gave  Philosophy  letters  of  naturalization,  though  the 
Horn  ana  scarcely  ever  treated  her  otherwise  than  as  an  alien  or 
a  slave. 

The  object  proposed  in  "  The  Academic  Questions,"  of  which  we 
iiave  portions  only  of  two  separate  treatises,  was  to  give  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tne  Academic  philosophy,  the  modifica- 
tions  it  had  undergone,  and  the  state  at  which  it  had  arrived.  In 
ihe  treatise  "  Concerning  the  Purposes  of  Good  and  Evil,"  he  sup- 
plies, in  five  books,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  well  arranged  and  ably 
eomposed,  an  investigation  and  oomparison  of  the  opinions  of  the 
SfeoiGa,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans,  on  the  highest  good  which 
man  should  seek.  "  The  Tusculan  Disputations  "  are  also  in  five 
booka.  These  respectively  inculcate  a  contempt  for  death,  a  manly 
fortitade  in  life,  the  necessity  for  calming  our  griefs,  the  advantage 
of  moderating  our  passions,  and  the  sufficiency  of  a  virtuous  life  to 
insure  human  happiness.  In  his  disquisition  "  Regarding  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Gods,"  Cicero,  while  discussing  the  character  of  tne  divine 
essence,  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  providence  by  which 
all  things  are  controlled,  betrays  a  sad  melancnoly  of  soul,  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  administration  of  Deity 
m  the  affairs  of  time.  That  he  had  seen  beyond  the  dark  perplex- 
itiea  of  the  common  mythology,  his  tracts  on  "  Divination '  and 
on  "  Pate"  amply  prove:  in  uie  fcmner  of  these  he  maintains  the 
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abaordkir  of  theoman<nr  and  all  the  eognate  aria  by  which  it  waa 
0«ppo8ed  that  the  will  of  the  gods  waa  discoverable,  and  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  refutes  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus  upon  ''  Deter- 
minism." 

In  his  splendid  work  "On  Laws,"  he  shows  himself  a  true 
Eoman.  Law,  as  the  foundation  of  order,  he  regards  as  the  perfeop 
ties  of  reason,  ibe  issue  of  the  eternal  mind  in  divine  energy,  whioh 
perrsdes  the  universe  and  unites  it,  associating  gods  and  men  ia 
the  oneness  of  reason  and  virtue,  and  bringing  them  inta  resea* 
blance  in  faculty,  feelin^^,  and  sentiments.  On  the  origin  of  laws, 
the  sources  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  respective  duties  of  magjis* 
trates  and  citizens,  he  writes  with  grace  and  wisdom.  This  treatiae 
ia  not  all  extant,  and  we  have  mentioned  it  here  because  we  think 
it  is  the  propev  oonaecution  of  idea  to  pass  from  the  consideration 
of  law  to  the  institution  of  the  State,  although  some  able  eommen* 
tators  regard  thia  work  on  hkvs  as  a  supplement  to  that  "  On 
the  Bepublic,"  of  which  considerable  portions  are  still  extant* 
thoogh  only  recently  (in  1822)  recovered.  From  these  we  gather 
that  his  object  was  to  determine  what  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment,  to  discuss  the  respective  advantagea  and  disadvantages  of 
each,  with  special  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Borne,  and  to 
consider  the  nature  of  justice,  the  foundations  of  morals,  the  nature  of 
education,  the  power  of  magistrates,  and  the  actual  state  of  "Romiwi 
affairs  in  the  age  preceding  that  of  the  civil  war.  Li  this  work, 
**  The  Pream  of  Scinio,"  a  fin^y  managed  allegory,  intended  to 
teach  the  doctrine  or  immortality,  occurs.  In  the  treatise  "  On 
Duties,"  addressed  to  his  son,  he  uniblds  his  views  on  the  nature 
and  principles  of  morals,  and  arbitrates  between  the  claims  of 
honour  and  usefulness  in  their  demands  on  human  life.  His  opinions 
**  On  Old  Age,"  and  "  On  Friendship,"  are  commendable,  and  ele- 
gantiy  exnressed.  The  whole  series  of  his  works  constitutes  a  mis* 
cellany  or  information  and  thou^t  such  as  few  men  have  leflk^ 
especially  men  who  have  mingled  m  affairs  and  borne  the  brunt  of 
statesmanly  cares*  In  these  disquisitions,  while  he  has  mads  ek^ 
quence  subservient  to  the  excitOToient  of  the  passions,  he  haa  showii 
that  eloquence  alme  is  unable  fully  to  master  them  by  tke  pesauaaive 
power  it  wields.  All  that  philosonhy  oonld  present  to  the  eonsidei^ 
ation  of  man  in  hia  time  in  veg»a  to  divine  law  or  human  dutv  he 
has  illustrated  with,  lovee  and  graoe^  such  aa  have  addom  baen 
shown  by  those  who  add  to  the  labours  of  official  life  the  dear 
delights  of  speculative  stndiea.  Hia  arguaMats»  dietion,.  bnlliaiioy» 
and  aeal  give  him  a  title  to  pore-emiaenoe  among  the  writem  ef 
Home.  1^  thoodbk  we  cannot  resist  the  oonvietion  that  he  wasi  a 
man-of  insatiable dseires  for  knowledge,  of  capaoioua  mind,  of  p«M» 
tratin^  vision  and  clear  eenoeption^  ye*  we  do  leal  that  he  waa  a 
rhelonoian  mart'  than  a  philosopher,  that  he  spoke  not  ao'smeh 
£rom  convietion  aa  to  conionee.  He  did  indeed  place  befbae  mea* 
in  a  move  fMsnasrva  st^ Is  thaa  any  oHmt  Bosmi^  the  piNKifa  for  t 

' '  '  iM  ioe  etaoial  dJntmctMai  httsmea  good  and  aidU  in  th0  TmdJ^ 


infr  nAtare  of  the  human  spirit,  of  a  fatore  state,  and  in  the  ezistenca 
of  God,  bat  he  does  so  as  an  advocate  with  a  case  to  make  out.  These 
opiniona  do  not  liae  oat  of  the  man's  own  soul ;  they  do  not  glow 
with  the  genius  of  the  heart ;  they  do  not  seem  the  result  of  specu* 
latioa  ao  much  aa  of  studv.  Proposed  as  they  are,  not  oiuy  as 
metaphysical  opinions  or  ethical  deductions,  but  as  a  distinct  poll* 
tical  scheme  and  exposition  of  a  code  of  human  conduct,  they  do 
not  excite  faith,  and  nence  do  not  achieve  the  highest  conquests  of 
thooght — the  subjugation  of  the  soul  to  a  sense  of  the  supreme 
ri^teoosness  of  the  proposals  advanced  and  the  duties  demanded. 

JLet  OS  by  no  means,  however,  underrate  the  grandeur  of  the  aim 
oat  of  which  the  task  arose — to  bring  into  human  life,  sorely  beset 
as  it  was  with  the  woe  of  doubt,  a  practical  law  of  action  for  tha 
preeent  and  a  reasonable  hope  of  the  future,  to  induce  mankind  to 
entertain  worthier  ideas  of  tne  Supreme,  and  to  found  their  condact 
on  principles  more  akin  to  the  highest  and  noblest  thoughts  mankind 
coidd  reach.  That  was  a  great  work  indeed ;  and  if  the  double 
attempt — to  f^ply  the  specious  theories  of  the  Greeks  to  the  solu^ 
tioDB  of  the  dimcultiea  of  Iloman  life,  and  to  explain  the  condition  and 
interesta  of  Eome  by  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Greek  speculation 
— did  fail,  it  failed  neither  for  want  of  knowledge,  eloquence,  fitnesa 
of  exposition,  nor  fulness  of  reflection.  It  miled  for  want  of  the 
onmaking  earnestness  of  an  heroic  soul — a  uovl  made  heroic  by  faith* 
by  conviction,  by  unhesitant  confidence  in  the  truth,  accuracy,  and 
efieetiYeness  of  the  means  he  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  his 
aide.  Philosophy  required  more  than  an  advocate ;  it  wanted  a  living 
example.  It  was  more  necessary  that  it  should  be  shown  than 
known.  Pure  and  elevated  as  the  forms  of  life  and  thought  were  of 
which  Cicero  wrote  with  unsorpassed  ability,  they  foil  effectless  on 
soeiety,  because  they  lacked  tne  spirit-pith  of  vital  earnestness — 
the  dvilizizig^  energy  of  an  izrepressilne  assurance — the  troth- 
pHffht  of  his  own  soul  to  truth,  consistency,  and  hopefulness. 

£b  Horace  also  amon^  the  philosophers  P  We  confess  it  is  not 
Teiy  oommon  to  find  his  name  vrritten  on  the  philosophic  page. 
Bat  we  belieTe  that  Horace  has  had  more  influence  on  men  aa 
a  thinker  than  as  a  dinner-table  wit,  a  singer,  or  a  oritio.  Bean 
ifTi«ta«  felt  inclined  to  assert  that  the  writings  of  the  Venusiaa 
b«rd  were  fitted  to  be  "  the  manual  of  the  statesman,  and  the  study 
of  the  moral  philosopher."  We  regard  him  as  a  Boman  gentleman 
of  ^reat  suavity  of  temper,  delicacy  of  taste,  wisdom  of  chajracteE. 
He  eeema  to  us  a.  clear-sighted  ana  reflective  man  of  genius,  whe, 
wliile  the  oonstitation  of  Some  was  changing,  and  ujm  faiths  of 
men  weie  failing  wiUiin  thesn,  devoted  himself  to  ^e  coostructioa 
ci  a  nobler  ideal  of  hnman  life,  and  to  the  acquisition,  by  eon* 
teaaplative  research,  of  a  knowledge  of  thai  truth  which  invigoratea 
tibe  acid,  and  that  virtue  which  at  once  enriches  and  purifies  the 
liiTt  How  his  eye  looks  into  the  very  core  of  a  question  I  with 
wbjrt  aa  inikllibili^  of  acuteness  he  picks  out  the  foiblea*  fallaoies, 

^  tebisnessea  of  the  sectal  with  what  a  quidcnesa  of  aoeat 
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he  darts  after  the  quarry  of  his  thoughts,  disdainiiig  the  oonnter- 
Bcent  of  prejadioe,  and,  eschewing  the  doublings  and  windings 
of  canning  eyasion !  He  desires  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  beeom' 
img,  of  wluit  is  proper  in  human  action,  and  fitting  for  human  life* 
and  knows  that  a  yeracions  search  will  alone  bring  him  to  the  foun- 
tain-streams of  personal  and  social  happiness.  To  him  philosophy 
appeared  as  "the  medicine  of  the  soul,"  curatiye,  presenraliye^ 
inyigoratiye,  and  restoratiyo.  Its  office  was,  in  his  yiew,  to  point  out 
the  simple  and  natural  enjoyments  for  which  nature  had  fitted 
man ;  to  strenc^hen  him  amidst  worldly  cares  and  sorrows ;  and  to 
sustun  his  som  against  the  fear  of  death,  which  holds  so  many  aU 
their  lifetime  in  the  bondage  of  yile  distrust.  And  if  he  but 
seldom  feels  inclined  to  peep  behind  the  unraised  curtain  of  futurity, 
it  is  as  much  from  a  consciousness  of  J  the  charity  which  yeils  the 
coming  from  our  eyes,  as  from  the  hopelessness  of  finding  anr 
means  of  gaining  a  satisfactory  glimpse  beyond  the  blank  and  dark 
day  in  wmch  death  shall  triumph.  If  he  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  world  in  which  mother- wit  and  good  sense 
could  find  enough  to  enjoy,  within  the  conditions  of  mortal  being, 
to  gratify  his  ordinary  wants,  and  to  excite  at  once  "  hopes  and 
fears  that  kindle  hopes ;"  and  regarded  it  as  a  dnty  to  accept  life  as 
it  has  been  given,  without  repinmg  or  faithlessness.  To  mend  the 
world  he  considers  too  high  a  task  for  him,  but  he  inclines^  to  the 
belief  that  if  each  would  mend  his  own  temper  and  habits,  his  style 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  his  method  of  treating  his  neishbours, 
"  the  world  in  which  we  liye"  would  be  much  less  objectionaDle  than 
we  find  it  and  make  it.  Personal  morality  excels  statecraft  be- 
cause it  teaches  us  to  find  the  soul  of  joy  within,  not  without. 

Lucretius  boldly  dared  those  adventurous  flights  of  philosophic 
speculation  which  led  him  beyond  the  bounds  oi  time  and  space, 
and  into  regions  of  daszHng  fascinations.  He  applied  his  thoughts 
to  the  metaphysics  of  the  problem  of  his  age.  Cicero  addressed 
himself  to  tne  ethical  and  political  requirements  of  his  time,  and 
stroye  to  connect  the  speculations  of  philosophy  with  the  practical 
necessities  of  mankina.  Horace  chose  an  humbler  but  not  less 
useful  pjurt,  to  bring  philosophy  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men.  He  impresses  upon  men  the  need,  while  he  explains  the  ad- 
yantages  of  regulating  human  desire,  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  fancies  from  resdities,  and  of  removing  from  the 
mind  prejudices  as  the  fruitM  parent  of  innumerable  errors.  He 
affinns  that  all  man's  requirements  are  not  satisfied  by  the  attain- 
ment of  external  good,  but  that  there  is  a  need  for  an  inner  harmony 
of  power  and  fac^ty,  of  desire  and  effort.  He  adyises  us  to  be 
severe  in  our  judgments  on  ourselyes,  and  indulgent  to  the  faults  and 
weakness  of  others ;  he  afBnns  that  a  pure  conscience  is  the  founda- 
tion of  personal  happiness,  and  that  the  moderation  of  our  desires  is 
the  true  wisdom  or  life.  In  him  the  delight  of  friendship,  the 
pleasure  of  retirement,  the  attractions  of  a  rural  life,  and  the  duty 
of  patriotism,  find  an  able  and  intelligent  advooate.    In  his  Satiree 
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he  endeaToun  to  eradieate  rioe  and  purify  the  pasBiont.  and  in  hia 
£piatlea  he  gives  letiona  utefiil  for  comfort  and  capable  of  con- 
ducing to  the  betterment  of  every-day  life.  He  wns  a  singular 
combination  of  poet,  critic,  satirist,  moral  philosopher,  man  about 
town,  and  master  of  politeness ;  yet  in  all  ne  was  eleeant,  without 
affectation,  and  mindful  of  moral  probity  in  the  miost  of  gaiety. 
£yen  bis  prudential  moderation  scarcely  satisfied  himself;  occa- 
aionaily  an  irrepressible  sense  of  sadness  weighs  upon  his  spirits, 
and  he  yearns  for  a  piety  capable  of  more  fully  exercising  his 
earnestness,  and  of  enablinff  him  to  ennoble  his  life  by  a  conscious 
deyotion  to  truth  and  reiuity.  He  can  only  aim  at  promoting 
Tirtue  by  inculcating  manly  sentiment  and  useful  maxims,  and 
at  the  reformation  of  the  morals  of  his  coontrvmen  by  ridiculing 
their  follies;  but  he  feels  meanwhile  that  there  are  exquisite 
possibilities  in  man  which  enthusiasm  might  inflame  to  purer  action; 
and  terrible  passions  which  philosophy  might  calm,  could  reason 
and  reflection  yield  him  a  sure  knowledgo  of  the  grounds  of  human 
effort,  and  the  true  bounds  of  human  activity.  He  cannot  rise  to 
the  height  of  this  great  argument ;  but  he  can  with  easy  grace, 
gentlemanly  adroitness,  and  inimitable  fluency  insinuate  playfully 
in  manner,  jret  earnestly  in  spirit,  a  sense  of  hii^her  things  than 
aensuous  enjoyments  or  selfish  employments.  It  is  wrong  to 
regard  Horace  as  an  advocate  of  licentiousness,  or  eyen  as  a  splendid 
ai&r-dinner  antidote  to  care.    He  sought  to  nourish  the  vitality  of 

Eatriotiam  and  morals  in  an  age  when  decay  was  rusting  away  the 
eart  of  political  zeal,  of  social  virtue,  and  of  pergonal  happiness, 
and  to  introduce  attractively  into  society  a  testimony  against  immo- 
derate and  vulgar  indulgence,  selfish  illiberality,  aod  civic  intole- 
rance, as  opposed  to  the  amenity  of  civilized  life ;  as  well  as  an 
honest  expression  of  the  need  of  mankind  to  think  more,  and  know 
about  the  concerns  of  life  as  a  gift  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  its 
true  purpose.  He  tells  us  to  reflect  on  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
the  certainty  of  death ;  to  believe  that  the  joys  of  the  day  are  given 
OS  to  partake  of,  and  that  the  woes  of  it  must  be  borne ;  to  remember 
also  that  its  duties  are  aUotted  to  us,  and  that  be  alone  is  truly 
happy  who  adiiieves  the  true  end  of  his  life — still  more  happy,  how- 
ever, man  might  be  could  he,  while  working  the  work  of  life,  think 
of  the  future  as  secure,  and  of  the  gods  as  friends,  not  foes :— but 
that  he  cannot  see  or  show. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  may  be  reminded  of 
"filthiness  and  foolish  talking  and  jesting  *'  in  the  poems  of  Horace 
as  entirely  opposed  to  my  interpretation  of  the  character  and  aim 
of  the  poet  of  social  life  and  literary  culture — the  gentleman  whose 
happy  nature  was  expanded  and  renned  by  culture,  and  whose  care- 
fiiUy  conducted  education  enhanced  the  value  of  his  splendid 
natural  endowments.  I  admit  that  his  lyrics — so  various  in  senti- 
ment, so  felicitous  in  expression — are  garnished  with  amorous 
gaieties,  imitated  from  Anacreon,  Alcaus,  and  Sappho;  and  that 
pretty  feminine  names  grace  his  choicest  songs ;  but  I  can  no  more 
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regard  bb  serions  the  ioves  of  HonoeihAB  those  of  Donne,  Waller^ 
Pope,  BnroB,  Moore,  Keats,  and  Tennyson — in  the  vorks  of  all  of 
whom  prettj  names,  applied  to  heroines  of  grace  and  beantr,  hold 
a  conspicuous  place.  If  poets  may  not  sing  of  any  but  real  lores 
their  verse  must  want  many  precious  topics,  or  their  hearts  mnstbe 
sadly  distracted,  torn,  and  worn.  Why  may  they  not  have  imagin- 
ary attachments  and  flirtations,  as  well  as  fictitious  scenes  and 
ornaments  borrowed  from  the  treasuries  of  fancy  F  A  few  specks 
of  coarse  allusion  and  outspoken  plainness  regarding  matters  not 
usnallj  in  our  days  made  the  topic  of  pubhshed  Terse  or  social  con- 
▼ersation  are  to  be  found  among  the  finest  passages  of  his  works ; 
but  they  are  few,  and  seldom  ol^rusive,  and  nare  their  meaning  as 
often  given  by  the  eye  that  sees  as  by  the  author's  real  intent. 
Even  m  his  amatory  poems  it  maj  safely  be  said,  that  if  he  did  not 
*-as  how  could  he  f — inspire  holmess  into  lore,  he  at  least  added 
grace,  delicacy,  and  refinement  to  its  less  ethereal  charms.  I  can- 
not, do  not,  dare  not  defend  all  that  Horace  has  written,  but  I  am 
surprised,  considering  his  times,  his  temptations,  and  his  social  sur- 
rounding, that  his  poems  are  so  unobjectionable  as  a  whole,  and  so 
seldom  tinged  with  tue  "  fleshly  lusts  "  of  heathendom's  putrescence. 
We  can  tnce  too  a  gradual  progress  in  his  works  "  from  good  to 
better,  thence  to  best/'  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a  literary  point  of 
Tiew. 

Horace  be^an  his  career  in  letters  as  a  satirist,  and  in  his  Satires 
he  is  distiziguiBhed  not  only  as  an  elegant  writer,  but  as  a  just  thinker 
— at  once  jocose  and  serious,  graphic  and  dramatic,  politic  and  philo- 
sophic. Of  his  amatory  and  conrivial  odes-^tfae  best  specimens  of 
ven  de  sociM  in  Boman  literature — we  can  say  little  more  than  that 
they  are  less  gross  and  sensual  than  those  of  the  ancient  poets  whom 
he  imitated.  In  his  moral  and  political  ones  he  is,  in  general,  not 
felicitous  in  expression  only,  but  in  nobleness  of  thought  and  purity 
of  sentiment.  On  the  shortness  of  life,  who  has  ever  written  more 
strikingly  F  who  among  the  uninspired  of  olden  times  have  arinied 
more  forcibly  for  contentment,  disparaged  the  power  of  wealth  so 
honestly,  or  given  such  consolation  for  the  pains  of  poverty  P  who 
deplores  more  earnestly  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  the  general  cor- 
roption  of  society  P  or  who  inveighs  Inore  trenchantly  against  mere 
self-indulffence,  ostentation,  pomp  of  power,  and  pride  of  place? 
His  is  a  oelicate  raillery  that  is  more  enective  in  society  than  severe 
lectures  or  harsh  strictures,  than  grave  scolding  or  pedantic  ser- 
monising. It  dispels  the  poison  or  prejudice  without  exciting  the 
passions  to  malice.  It  is  epicureanism  in  morals  that  he  professes, 
out  it  is  an  epicureanism  of  which  decent  is  the  regulator,  and  verum 
the  essence.  I  need  only  refer  to — ^I  cannot  now  quote  and  criticize 
-^heOdes  to  Fortune  (Odes,  i.,  86),  to  Dellius  (ii.,  3).  to  The  Itich 
(iii.,  24),  on  Old-fashioned  Virtues  (iii.,  2),  and  on  Hustic  Delights 
(Bpodes,  2) ;  to  Satires,  ii.,  6.;  ii.,  2  ;  ii.,  7 ;  and  to  Epistles,  ii.,  6 ; 
L,  16 ;  i.,  2 ;  and  still  more  pertinently,  perhaps.  Epistles,  ii.,  % 
H^iidh  is,  perhaps,  that  in  w)iich  Horace  speaks  his  last  word  to 


mankind  as  a  moralist  Here  lie  lays  out  a  plan  for  hia  after  life— 
an  after  life  never  to  be  under  this  sun  and  these  stars,  and  deter- 
mines to  consider  and  prepare  for  his  end — to  the  investigation  of 
moral  good,  of  the  nature  of  happiness,  and  to  the  discovery  of  true 
moral  wisdom.  He  did  not  Hve  to  fulfil  his  design.  In  the  fifW- 
seventh  ^ear  of  his  age  he  passed  away  from  the  world  of  mortau. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  only  like  "  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place," 
and  left  the  earth  before  "  the  dayspring  hem  on  high  "  had  visited 
man.  If  we  were  to  rectify  the  time  according  to  the  modern  chro- 
nology, the  date  of  his  death,  though  usually  stated  as  8  B.C.,  would 
stand  in  the  4th  year  B.C.  Hence  we  see  that  he  died  before  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  ought  only  to  he  judged  by  the  ooirent 
£Hhion8  of  an  old  and  vicious  age.  As  a  serious  and  ingenuous 
•wffchar  for  truth,  unassisted  by  any  light  but  that  of  good  sense 
■fiDlied  to  the  investigation,  we  cannot  out  regard  hun  as  a  singu- 
lany  able  and  forward  thinker,  «ven  althoui^  we  admit,  regretfully, 
tJbat  he  was  neither  free  from  the  iaults  nor  unaffeoted  by  the  vices 
of  a  pre-Christian  epoch.  This  little,  corpulent,  dark-eyed,  gray- 
hailed,  carelessly-elegant  gentleman,  somewhat  absent  in  mind,  a 
little  irascible  m  temper,  sympathetic,  inquisitive,  critical  and 
humorous,  inclined  by  nature  to  aelf-indulgence,  but  restrained 
from  it  by  a  prudent  philosophy,  strikes  us  as  one  who  had  an  eye 
■ad  a  heart  of  rare  power  to  see  into  the  evils  of  social  life,  and  to 
•uggest  an  antidote  for  them  ahnost  as  high  as  woridliness  could 
reach ;  and  he  seems  to  have  suooeeded  in  being  one  of  the  most 
moderate,  moral,  influential,  and  happy  men  of  whom  the  records 
of  Bome— during  his  a^e — can  boast. 

We  have  entitled  this  chapter  of  our  exposition  of  speculative 
tiiou^xt "  Pre-Christian  Philosophy  ta  Some,"  rather  than  ^  Borne, 
beeauae  we  do  not  think  philosophy  ever  to  a  great  extent  became 
efieetual  on  Boman  speculation,  statesmanship,  or  morals.  The 
hu^est  words  which  were  spoken  in  her  name  in  the  mistress  oil^ 
w  the  world  were  uttered  by  the  men  of  whose  opinions  we  have 
given  an  indication.  Our  present  paper  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
bss  even  than  an  outline — as  but  a  passing  glimpse,  of  a  great  period 
of  human  life.  To  enter  foll^  into  the  nature  of  Boman  civiliza- 
tion, to  detail  the  characteristics  of  its  social,  political,  religious,  or 
tmvate  life,  to  estimate  the  place  of  Borne  among  nations  and  in 
nistorr,  would  be  a  task  for  a  volume.  Even  to  epitomize  the  opin- 
ions of  the  men  whose  writings  have  been  glanced  at,  and  to  explain 
their  relation  to  the  age  in  wnich  they  were  expressed,  would  nave 
required  several  papers.  This  mere  conspectus  must  suffice  for  the 
present.  In  a  future  paper,  on  "  The  Interspace  between  Antiquity 
and  Christianity,"  an  opportunity  may  be  found  to  sugjB^est  some 
further  reflections  on  the  course  of  thought  in  the  revolution  of  the 
ages,  and  in  the  evolution  of  humanity. 

S.  K. 
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DOES  POETEY  DECLINE  WITH  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  CI VIUZ ATION  P 

A7FIBMAT1VE   ABTICLX. — I. 

Many  may  not  be'inelined  to  believe  that  poetry  deelinee  as 
civilization  advances ;  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  thia  it  the 
oaae.  Thia  aaaertion  will  appear  very  paradoxical  to  tJioae  who 
follow  the  Muses  in  modern  times;  out  an  investigation  of  ih0 
manners  and  customs  of  a  savage  state  will  undoubtedly  show  Uiat 
a  rude  and  primitive  period  of  miman  existeaoe  is  the  one  exaetly 
suited  for  the  genius  of  poetry ;  on  the  contrary,  that  as  dvilieatioii 
becomes  more  and  more  developed,  poetry  loses  its  powerful  •effeoi 
on  the  actions  of  human  beings.  It  is  cerfcainlv  true  that  the 
dealer  in  this  divine  art  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  has 
greater  means  for  perpetuatinff  and  disseminating  his  poetic  eSa* 
sioDS.  But  we  are  exceedingly  dubious  on  the  point  that  this 
extensive  circulation  tends  to  mcrease  its  interest  or  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  readers.  We  admit  that  poems  can  be  easily  pr(^ 
cured,  on  account  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  ihe  press ;  but  we 
do  not  admit  that  on  account  of  such  facilities  there  is  a  oom* 
spending  interest  excited  in  the  readers,  or  that  civilisation  is  oon« 

genial  to  the  true  spirit  of  poesy*  The  mere  fact  that  a  poem  eaa 
e  got  at  Land's  End  as  weu  as  at  John  o*  Groat's  only  demonstrates 
the  powerful  effects  of  civilixatioD.  It  certainly  does  not  prove 
that  the  poem  is  possessed  of  any  inherent  worth,  muoh  less  that  a 
refined  age  is  the  one  in  which  poetry  flounshes*  We  may  truly 
say,— 

*'  Poeto  nasGttor,  non  fit." 

This  is  certain,  from  whatever  point  our  view  may  be  taken,  from 
the  savage  or  civilized.  We  tbmk,  however,  that  poetry  flourishea 
more  in  the  savage  state,  and  that  as  civilization  advances  poetry 
wanes.  No  one  can  deny  but  that  great  poems  have  been  pro- 
duced in  civilized  ages ;  and  a  poem  in  a  renned  and  cultivated  age 
we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  genius. 
But  do  the  public,  as  a  whole,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  P 
We  main  tarn  that  they  do  not, — simply  because  civilization  haa 
brought  with  it  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  realities,  the  powerful 
influence  of  science  and  the  contrivances  of  art.  Civilization  tends 
to  incorporate  small  communities  into  states,  and  states  into  nations, 
A  nation  which  is  composed  of  such  small  factions  cannot  realise  or 
appreciate  the  value  or  any  poem.    I  believe  that  two-thirds  of  fhe 
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nation  know  nothing  whatever  of  Shakspere  or  Milton.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  diversities  of  taste  and  to  the  inflnence  of  locality, 
no  poem  is  known  in  every  community  in  the  kingdom.  In  a 
savage  atate  the  caae  is  different.  Every  commnnity  is  independent 
of  each  other ;  each  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  its  own  poems ; 
each  member  feels  that  he  has  an  undoubted  interest  in  the  poems 
or  Bongs  of  the  caste  or  clan  to  which  he  belongs ;  that  they  are 
part  of  his  inheritihce,  and  that  their  preservation  is  a  dutv  which 
must  be  attended  to  with  vigilance.  The  question  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is,  "Does  poetry  decline  with  the  advancement  of 
civilization"  P  which  is  simply,  Does  it  flourish  mpre  in  a  barbarous 
than  a  civilized  age  P  or  does  it  decline  with  the  gradual  extinction 
of  savagism  P 

Aa  we  are  all  aware  of  the  character  of  poetry,  a  mere  definition 
will,  I  presume,  be  superfluous.  But  a  few  remarks  may  be  neces- 
sarr  to  avoid  misapprehension.  Aristotle,  the  father  of  criticism 
dennea  it  as  an  imitative  art,  but  this  is  too  comprehensive.  It 
simply  the  expression  of  one's  thoughts  throagn  the  medium  of 
fiction.  Poems  are  generally  founded  on  some  supposititious  fact, 
but  these  apparent  facts  are  carried  into  the  realms  of  fancy 
through  the  power  of  the  imagination.  Images,  allegories,  com- 
parisons, inventions,  &c.,  build  the  poetical  edifice.  A  poem  may 
be  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  But  I  understand  that  the  poetry 
meant  in  this  debate  is  that  distinguished  by  rhythm  or  rhyme, 
which  muat  display  harmonyi  cadence,  combination  of  sounds,  &c. 

A  veil  of  obscurity  surrounds  the  early  history  of  nations,  and 
the  random  sketches  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  very  imper- 
fect. But  amidst  this  unavoidable  ignorance  which  curtains  the 
primitive  state  of  society  poetry  can  be  distinctly  traced.  When 
nations  were  in  embryo  poetry  flourished.  It  was,  and  is, 
the  onlv  channel  of  communication  in  uncivilized  institutions. 
Through  its  medium,  the  different  forms  of  religion,  the  valorous 
deeds  of  heroes,  and  the  likings  and  dislikings  of  each  particular 
tribe,  descended  from  father  to  son.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  most 
savage  nations  of  antiauity.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  observed 
among  the  savages  of  tne  present  day. 

But  we  are  certainly  unable  to  realize  the  effects  of  poetry  on 
our  rude  and  unenlightened  ancestors.  It  was  the  only  intellectual 
height  to  which  they  could  aspire.  Unless  they  learned  the  poetry 
which  descended  to  them  in  the  form  of  songs  their  knowledge  of 
bygone  days  would  be  very  limited.  No  heroic  strain  would  stir 
them  to  battle  in  the  hour  of  need,  nothing  would  arouse  them  to 
avenge  a  father's  blood  or  vindicate  a  wrong ;  nothing  could  exist 
that  could  transmit  to  posterity  any  heroic  action.  In  tnis  dilemma 
poetry  became  a  natural  result  of  their  being.  It  sustained  their 
energies  as  they  rushed  into  the  battle-field.  It  enhanced,  in  their 
estimation,  the  value  of  their  religious  performances.  They  yielded 
to  its  effects  as  they  danced  after  the  flush  of  victory.  They  had 
also,  aa  they  have  at  the  present  day,  a  particular  song  for  ever 
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important  oaeaacm.  Iti  eflSaet  on  ^bm  untutond  miadt  was  ovao^ 
]K>weriAg. 

While  we  oonteod  iiiat  poetiy  flouriehes  in  a  tmwaf^  age,  we  mea^ 
that  as  emlisatioii  advances  p«etry  neceasarily  deolues.  J^noraaice 
is  its  principal  fbundalaon.  We  mean  bjr  ignoranee  uiai  tbe 
passions  endf  the  sense  of  moanl  responsibility  am  iftot  pvoperiy 
tutored.     Poetry  and  i^oiance  in  their  effeei  orcr  the  hTunan 

Sasaions  walk  side  by  aide.  Bot  as  the  passiBDS  are  tamed  and 
ronght  into  pvoper  subieotioa  by  cirilixation,  poetry  loses  ita 
mastery  over  tne  mind.  Ignoraace  is  particolarly  adapted  for  the 
eokivation  of  song.  In  sn  uniettered  state,  the  grossest  super- 
stitions are  believed.  Wonderful  «id  monstrous  aigfats  appew  in 
no  fabled  form.  Enchantment  and  every  form  of  witoheni£k  are 
but  skeleton  facts.  Unheard  of  and  ghastly  stories  seem  bot  hare 
realities;  and  as  poetry  was  their  only  or  principal  vehicle  of 
commnnication  witn  one  another,  are  we  able  to  overlook  the  won- 
derful weight  which  these  poems  would  have  over  their  minds  P 
Are  we  able  to  conceive  the  efEeet  of  the  superstitious  fear  and 
dread  which  these  works  of  imsgination  would  exert  over  their 
sensational  faculties?  Certainly  not.  Yet  they  were  folly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  whole.  They  believed  them  with  thcdr 
whole  soul,  and  with  the  most  oonseientious  scruples.  What  greal; 
power,  then,  bad  poetry  over  their  minds  ?  All  poetry  in  a  eivSised 
age  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  imsffinataon.  A  lew  exoeptioBS  to  the 
general  rule  may  be  baaed  on  reiuity.  But  if  they  be  ISiHmded  on 
fact,  the  facts  are  mystified  aad  earned  iaio  the  realms  of  fancy. 
There  is  no  consistency  of  fact  porisajod  ia  an^r  poem,  much  ma 
any  elucidation  ei  an  abstmot  'priaople.  It  is  all  fiction, — Uie 
work  of  the  imagination.  We  may  admirs  the  original  ideasv  the 
pathos,  the  oonsistenoy,  tiie  beauty,  the  gveat  imaginative  iuxe  of 
a  poem  which  is  -pxocraeed  in  an  enlightened  i^.  We  may  apnlaild 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  work  is  eaeeuted,  mid  be  deligntea  with 
iJne  sentiments  which  it  may  contain.  Yet  while  wa»  who  live  in  an 
age  of  knowledge^  read  and  are  delighted  with  a  poem  of  soeh  a 
description,  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  ui  the  work  of  the  tmagiaatifm ; 
it  therefore  conveys  no  conviction  to  our  minds.  We  are  pleased, 
but  not  convinced,  beoanse  we  know  the  nature  of  the  poem.  But 
a  poem  that  would  descend  for  a  few  generations  among  aavagee 
woald  be  believed  to  be  time  in  all  its  bearings.  The  enlightened 
age  treats  it  aa  fiction,  the  unenlightesied  with  all  the  respect  of 
rei^ty .  What  then  must  be  die  diffeience  between  the  e£foet  of  a 
poem  on  oultivated  and  refined  minds,  who  can  judge  of  its  aetoal 
worth  or  tiuth ;  and  the  unlettered  and  ignorant,  rao  believe  with 
fanatical  enthusiasm  and  seal  anything  which  may  have  existed 
among  thmn  for  a  graienrtion  or  two?  We  do  not  admire  savage 
Bonge,  but  we  dare  not  cavil  against  the  customs  of  any  ago. 
We  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  poetry  among  sare^  comsm- 
nities,  snd  it  would  be  extremely  ludicrous  to  do  so.  Vfe  tfaerefoie 
maintain  that  poetry  ikmriihed  more  in  small  savage  communities, 
^bere  it  would  be  accepted  with  all  the  force  of  truth  and  reason. 
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§BMd  gsnded  as  a  uered  treaftnre,  tluui  amidfii  drilized  natioiui, 
viiexe  the  inherent  Talue  of  any  imaginative  production  can  be 
dnJirteated,  and  its  effects  properlj  asoertained! 

We  admit  that  ignorance  has  a  great  influence  over  the  nund ; 
specially  so  in  a  dark  age  when  the  works  of  the  imagination  can- 
aot  be  kept  within  proper  limits^  by  the  judgment  K ow  the  oon- 
tnuud  growth  of  civilization  dissipates  this  ignorance.  It  eepaiates 
tihe  probable  from  the  improbable,  and  the  real  from  the  ideal.  It 
can  define,  in  a  great  degree  and  place,  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  piOTinoes  of  truth  and  error.  But  this  intelligence  which 
invigoratea  the  intellect  destroys  the  power  of  the  imagination,  and 
aweepa  away  the  principal  pedestal  upon  which  poeti^  standa.  This 
&!t  alone  proves  that  poetry  must  decline  with  civilization. 

But  aa  poetry  wai  the  cmly  wav  bv  which  deeds  were  recorded 
in  these  days,  its  study  naturally  became  a  habit.  The  early 
races  had  no  other  kind  of  study  to  {divert  their  attention.  Their 
whole  intellectual  attention  was  therefore  limited  to  their  rough 
poetioal  e&sions.  Th^  were  then  engaged  en  masse  in  the  divine 
art.  It  was  the  mouthpiece  of  their  opinion.  In  civilized  states 
tiiere  sre  a  great  number  of  professions  and  studies  to  occupy  the 
tho«ttkts  of  the  public.  Poetry  is  therefore  engulfed  by  the  pro- 
diga£^  of  learning  with  which  it  is  suxronndecL  It  must  there- 
fore be  plain  that,  as  other  studies  which  are  reqmsite  for  man's 
tenanee  and  weal  in  eivilized  society,  require  to  oe  duly  attended 


to,  the  inflnenee  of  poetry  must  correspondingly  decline ;  hence 
m  aaTage  state  ia  more  poetic  than  a  civilized,  and  civilization 
pDodneea  the  declension  of  poetry. 

The  poetry  of  the  unoivilized  would  be  addressed  to  the  feelinss 
or  tiie  passions.  We  can  hardly  fancy  the  powerful  effect  whion 
ft  savage  song  would  have  over  a  revengeful  spirit.  Yengeance  ia 
tiie  darling  hope  of  a  savage.  Poetnr  of  a  passionate  character,  even 
in  a  civilized  ooontry,  is  more  fpreedily  read,  such  as  Byron's  "  Don 
Joan,"  than  aoy  otHtor.  But  civilization  tends  to  subdue  the  pas- 
aiona ;  heaoe  it  subdues  the  true  stimulus  of  poetry.  This  clearly 
proves  that  poetry  has  a  tendency  to  decbne  with  civilization. 
Trme  poetey — ^the  poetry  of  the  heart  and  soul — does  not  consist  in 
more  meeminioal  rules;  it  is  the  outburst  of  the  soul,  of  the 
intensity  of  the  devest  emotions.  Now  we  are  all  aware  that 
nataral  abilities,  however  rude,  are  superior  to  those  acquired  or 
eseraised  bv  rote.    In  barbarous  states,  memory  is  the  only  means 

Sr  which  Knowledge  can  be  transmitted  from  one  to  another, 
ow  when  the  memory  and  faculties  of  any  one  are  habituated  by 
eostom  to  recollect  poems,  to  study  the  combination  of  sounds,  he 
most  neoesMurily  become  skilled  in  such  an  art.  The  uncivilized 
snn  is  placed  in  that  position ;  his  faculties  are  therefore  trained 
in  the  art.  Now  memory  or  the  emotional  feelings  cannot  be 
inefaided  in  the  poetry  of  civilized  times.  We  read  what  we  have 
belore  as.  We  ao  not  tax,  however,  our  £Eu;ulties  to  an  enthusiastic 
Even  when  a  civilized  person  has  a  poem  committed  to 
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memory,  Ke  can  enter  into'  its  imtiu^  tuotv  fallj  than  if  he  were 
merely  reading  it  in  a  book.  The  tmoivilised  indiWdtud  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  poem.  For  this  reason  poetry  loses  its  influence 
as  civilization  advances. 

The  thraldom  of  ignorance  is  a  manifestation  of  vreakness :  tlie 
ignorant  are  therefore  weak ;  and  the  illiterate  are  more  susoeptiUe 
of  impressions  of  every  description  than  tdiose  possessed  of  a  tittle 
knowledge.  This  weakness  produces  bigotry  and  prejudice  in  the 
civilized  as  well  as  in  the  uncultivated  mind.  But  as  the  faintest 
gleams  of  civilization  break  in  upon  the  fields  of  ignoranoe,  the 
power  of  poetky  beromes  m6re  and  more  inefibctnal.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  describe  the  influence  of  poetry  over  the  xmoiviKzed. 
We  believe,  therefore^  that  it  declines  with  civilization. 

Aa  the  various  elements  which  compose  the  constitution  of  a 
nation  emerging  from  barbarism  become  settled,  certain  unpereehred 
wants  and  necessities  appear,  which  demand  attention.  Political 
and  social  econoxny,  its  legal  organization,  &c.,  are  essential  to  its 
rery  existence.  Science,  art,  and  refinement  are  required  in  the 
course  of  time  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  society.  That  which  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  -a  state  when  in  its 
infancy,  becomes  (juite  inadequate  in  a  fbw  score  of  years  to  fulfil 
its  increased  legitimate  functions.  The  language,  therefore,  w4iieh 
would  be  suitable  for  the  expression  of  sentiment  and  thought  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  a  nation's  history  is  quite  insufficient  lof  the 
communication  of  various  classes  of  ideas  at  a  later  period.  It 
would  undergo  a  great  transformation,— words  would  be  introduced 
from  various  languages  which  would  blend  with  the  original.  The 
inhabitants  would  become  familiar  with  them,  but  that  familiarity 
would  prove  deetmctive  to  the  more  simple  words  of  ruder  days. 
That  natural  simplicity  of  language,  whicli  is  so  essential  to  poetry 
possessing  any  influence  over  the  mind,  would  become  tain^d  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  idioms  and  phrases.  We  then  conclude 
that  the  language  which  is  natural  must  be  poetical ;  and  that  the 
language  of  civilization,  being  mechanical,  is  unfavourable  to  the 
due  manifestation  of  poetic  influence  over  human  beinga.  Poetry, 
therefore,  declines  with  civilization ;  and  the  language  of  the  rodeet 
days  is  be'^t  adapted  for  poetry.  Civilization  may  purify  and  refine 
objects  of  an  imitative  order,  but  very  rarely  creates  hew.  It  may 
alter  and  remodel,  but  seldom  institute.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  civilized  age  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of -an 
uncivilized  one.  Knowledge  concentrates;  it  collects  ideas  of 
many  sciences  into  one  mmd  ;  it  makes  men  know  a  little  o€ 
everything,  and  nothing  perfectly.  But  this  concentration,  wiiioh 
takes  place  in  a  civilized  age,  on  account  of  the  moltifarioua  atfbjeeta 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  mind,  tends  to  perplex  and  entangle. 
Everything  becomes  too  great  and  too  intricate  to  be  estpklned* 
The  intricacy  which  too  much  knowledge  prodi)ces  becomes  a  eota»* 
plete  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  poetry.  It  tetards  it«  progrese, 
and  throws  insurmountable  obstacles  in  its  way  wbieh  it  v«vy  «el» 
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dom  remoret.  la  a  rade  atate  of  sooiety  the  opposite  mle  boldi^ 
good.  EYerything  is  plaia  and  distinct ;  the  language  is  simple, 
and  too  much  knowledge  never  racks  the  mental  energies. 

We  only  can  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  had  over 
nninvfliaed  people  bv  the  influence  which  it  has  over  the  savage  or 
•emi-sava^e  states  of  the  present  day.  I  have  shonrn  that  uncivilized 
eonmmnities  are  more  poetical  than  the  civilized  i  that  all  the 
kandmaida  of  civilization  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  poetry ;  that 
the  oneivilized  aoeept  as  genuine  all  the  songs  which  descend  for  a 
generation  or  two,  while  we  only  receive  such  with  considerable 
fflffidenee ;  that  poetry  has  a  more  potent  sway  over  weak  minds ; 
thai|boo  much  knowledge,  which  is  the  result  of  civilization,  has  a 
most  deadening  tendency ;  and  that  as  knowledge  becomes  para- 
moonty  poetrr loses  its  magical  influence.  We  therefore  maintain 
thst  poetry  declmes  with  civilization,  G.  M.  S, 

NBGATIVB  ABTICLV. — I. 

What  is  poetry  ?  and  what  is  civilization  P  Two  very  import- 
mi  qiLeflti(»s  these  at  the  outset  of  this  debate,  and  questions  to 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  exact  and  comprehensive  answer. 
Doctors  difiD^  as  to  the  notions  which  should  be  included  under 
these  terms ;  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
these  definitions,  we  will  take  those  which  seem  to  us  the  most 
exact  and  comprehensive,  and  to  these  we  shall  strictly  adhere  in 
forming  and  stating  our  conclusions  on  this  interesting  and  import- 
ant Buojeot.  Civilization*  then,  is  "  the  permanent  improvement 
that  man  has  effected  on  his  condition  by  his  own  intelligence  and 
exertions.  It  is  the  artificial  half  of  our  existence.  Nature  has 
given  ua  ao  much ;  whatever  we  have  added  by  the  use  of  our  con- 
triving and  creative  faculties  is  civilization."  Civilization,  there- 
fore>  is  not  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  situation,  and  mine- 
ral productions,  but  it  is  the  use  and  control  of  these  to  the  benefit 
of  tne  possessors,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  and 
diatant  classes  of  their  fellow-men. 

To  find  an  exact  definition  of  poetry  is  still  more  difficult,  as  on  this 
snbjeet  each  one  must  in  a  great  degree  be  a  measure  unto  himself. 
The  primary  office  of  poetry  is  to  i^uence  the  feelings  rather  than 
the  judgments,  and  each  measures  its  excellence  by  the  energy 
with  which  it  rouses  his  feelings,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
sweeps  the  chords  of  his  own  emotions.  In  this  state  the  judg- 
ment becomes  biassed,  and  the  value  of  its  decisions  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  impaired.  Poetry  is  emotional  thought  designed  to  influence 
the  feelings  and  passions  rather  than  the  judgment  of  others,  and 
aeoordingry  as  it  appeals  to  the  nobler  or  to  the  baser  passions,  we 
nuy  account  it  gooa  or  bad,  and  say  that  it  advances  or  declines ; 
fwit  is  manifest  that  the  question  as  to  the  decline  of  poetry  can- 
not be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  number  of  volumes  published 
in  a  year,  or  a  decade  of  years,  or  in  an^  other  period  of  time,  but 
jonslhave  reference  entirely  to  its  quglUy ,  that  is,  to  its  purpose. 
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and  its  probable  influence  upon  the  human  race.  Hie  poet  is  a 
teacher,  and  according  as  his  tcachingB  are  for  ^ood  or  for  eril  must 
we  account  his  art  to  advance  or  decune.  If  it  bo  found  that  the 
poetry  of  any  age  or  nation  continually  appeals  to  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  passions  of  man's  nature,  and  endeaTOurs  to  arouse 
within  him  a  loye  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true ;  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  poetry  of  that  nation  is  on  the  decline,  eren 
though  its  rolumes  coincide  with  the  years  of  its  existence ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  poetir  of  a  people  incite  chiefly  or|entirelT 
the  lower  passions  of  revence,  hatred,  party-spirit,  envy,  pride,  ana 
the  like,  we  can  only  say  tioat  the  poetry  of  that  people  is  on  the 
dedine,  and  will  assuredly  fail  to  leave  any  permanent  impress  on 
thfi  Bands  of  time. 

Having  thus  stated  what  we  understand  by^  the  terms  poetry  and 
civilization,  and  when  the  former  ma^  be  said  to  decline,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  our  thesis  by  showing  that  poetiy  is  a  necessarr 
element  of  civilization,  and  must  therefore  advance  or  decline  witn. 
it ;  so  that  it  is  quite  true  that  poetry  does  decline  with  civilization, — 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  it ;  which,  however,  is  not,  we  prcsimie,  the 
sense  whicn  the  word  toM  was  intended  to  bear  in  this  debate.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  poetry  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times. 
**  The  true  poet  is  born,  not  nmde ;"  but  in  all  a^ges,  among  all  nations^ 
we  find  some  who  have  discharged  their  mission  in  this  respect 
and  endeavoured,  by  appeal  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  auditory, 
to  kindle  their  feeungs»  and  arouse  their  passions  to  the  perform- 
ance of  great,  and  it  may  be  praiseworthy  acts. 

Take  the  oldest  song  m  existence,  not  most  certainly  the  earliest 
written,  that  which  Israel  sang  in  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
ftom  their  tyrannical  taskmasters  who  perished  in  the  sea,  and  when 
the  loflt^  rocks  of  that  iron-bound  shore  resounded  with  the  exulta- 
tions ot  &  whole  nation  breathing  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
the  air  of  freedom,  and  enjoying  by  anticipation  the  sweets  of 
liberty.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  this  inspired  production  on 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  P  —  what  the  probable  effect  of  all 
the  Hebrew  poetry  upon  the  people  themselves  P  Did  it  make 
them  worse  subjects  or  neighbours  r 

True,  they  rebelled  again  and  again  against  the  Most  High,  and 
forgat  His  wondrous  works;  but  even  then  prophets,  in  the  most 
sublime  strains  of  poetry,  reproached  them  for  their  backslidings, 
and  invited  them  to  return  to  tne  Lord  their  Glod.^  Setting  aside  me 
fiust  that  they  were  "  a  peculiar  people,"  we  are  informed,  by  those 
most  oouversant  with  tne  subject,,  that  Hebrew  poetry  is  moat 
decidedly  marked  by  inu)rovements  in  tixe  style,  and  bv  the  use  of 
more  complex  forma  oi  language,  correspondlsjg  to  tne  different 
periods  of  the  nation's  a^e.  ]^ow  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  historyt 
that  the  Jews  were  a  higmy  civilized  people,  and.no  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  possesses  poetry  in  such  abundance  af  tbe  Hebrew^  or 
capable  of  being  compared  with  it  fox  the  lofti^^  of  the  sabjects 
treated  of,  the  sublimity  with  which  they  are  liuidled,  the  mid 
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yet  erer-appropriate  metaphon  in  wliich  thoj  are  couched,  or  the 
exaberance  and  warmth  of  fancy  which  perrades  the  whole,  and 
gare  rise  to  those  farfetched  bat  striking  similes  which  in  ererj 
part  aireet  the  attention  and  please  the  imagination.  And  this 
poetry  continoally  increased  in  grandeur  with  the  advance  of  the 
national  cirilizatioD,  reachinj?  its  height  in  Isaiah  and  Ezckiel,  fail- 
ing as  the  national  spirit  died  ont,  and  ceasing  when  it  became  en- 
edaved,  and  civilization  was  at  a  very  low  point.  Now  it  matters 
not  that  this  was  inspired  poetry ;  tne  instruments  of  its  utterance 
were  human,  and  enunciation  and  denunciation  were  moulded  bj  the 
human  agent  according  to  his  own  talent  and  disposition,  and  given 
forth  in  all  the  poetic  imagery  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel,  idl  the  sternness  and  simpficity^of  Amos,  Ni£um,  and  Hab« 
akkuk,  the  tenderness  of  the  sweet  Psalmist,  or  the  impressive 
sententiottsness  and  withering  scorn  of  Solomon  the  wise  man. 

Of  the  poetry  of  the  surrounding  nations  we  have  no  records,  and  we 
are  as^ain  compelled  to  turn  to  a  land  confessed  by  all  to  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Wc  refer  to  Greece.  Compared  with 
what  there  must  have  been,  fragments  only  remain  of  Greek  poetry ; 
yet  sufficient  is  left  to  show  the  great  advance  made  between  Homer, 
^schylus,  and  Sophocles,  corresponding  to  the  advance  made  from 
the  comparatively  rude  civilization  existmg  in  the  time  of  Homer — 
no  matter  when  that  may  be— as  gathered  from  the  "  Iliad,"  and 
that  known  to  be  in  existence  in  the  days  of  tho  founders  and  de- 
velopers of  Greek  tragedy. 

Among  the  Bomans  poetrj  found  no  place  tiU  a  very  late 
period  in  their  history,  and  this  because  civilization  itself  was  in  a 
very  backward  state.  At  first  no  more  than  a  band  of  savages, 
compelled,  for  mere  existence,  to  carry  on  continual  conflict  with 
those  around  them,  afterwards  impelled  to  it  to  make  room  for 
their  rapidly  increasing  settlement,  and  led  then,  by  lust  of  terri- 
tory and  power,  to  quarrel  with  and  conquer  every  known  state, 
what  wonder  that  among  such  a  people  civilization  should  be  for  a 
long  time  in  a  rude  state,  and  poetry,  if  it  did  exist — ^as  probably  it 
did  in  the  ballad  form, — be  thought  unworthy  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  It  was  not  till  the  Augustan  age,  when  faction  was 
^ueUedi  and  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  could  be  shut  thrice 
in  one  reign,  that  Horace,  Tirgil,  and  the  galaxy  of  immortal 
writers  who  surrounded  these  great  luminaries,  could  And  any 
encouragement  to  give  to  the  world  the  majesty  of  their  epic, 
the  tenderness  of  their  lyric,  and  the  playfulness  of  their  satiric 
song. 

1\iming  to  the  modern  nations.  What  is  accounted  the  ^at 
period  of  Italian  poetry?  The  age  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Anosto, 
and  Taaso  P  And  is  not  this  the  period  when  Italian  civilization 
was  at  its  height?  Where  is  Italian  poetry  now,  and  where  Italian 
civilizatioii  P  or  where  Spanish  poetry  and  Spanish  civiKzationP 
The  picture  is  pleasanter  on  turning  to  ^England  and  France;  and 
here  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  rise  from  the  effusions  of  the 
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rbjxners  aD4  minAlrola  in  oiie»  and  ihA  irowvir^B  aad  troubBdoitn 
m  the  other*  to  the  prc>daotioiKS  of  Spensee,  Shakspere,  Dryden, 
aad  Pope,  in  the  one  <ioiintry,.aiid  those  of  Gomeille,  Baciae, 
itoli^roy  and  Voltaire,  in  the  other.  The  cliavaeter  of  the  poetrj 
Tariea  with  the  natural  temperamentt  and  JB  influenced  by  other 
elementfl  of  ci?ili^tion,  as  wul  hereafter  be  shown*  it  being  not  an 
inaignificant  fact  that  France  haa  produced  but  one  epic.  But 
enough  has«  we  think,  been  advanced  to  show  that  poetry  is  aa 
element  of  civili;tation«.a]vi  progresses  or  retrogrades  with  it;  we 
msj,  however,  turn  to  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  show  that 
uncivilized  and  semi-eivilised  countries  have  never  produced  any 
good  poetry, — ^good,  that  is,  in  its  e£fect6.  We  need  not  dwell  long 
among  barbarous  nations;  they  have  poetry  in  some  form, — ^war* 
songs,  it  is  true  $  but  these  produce  no  good  effect  on  the  tribe, 
bat  quite  the  reverse;  they  only  become  more  bloodthirsty  and 
devilish.  Their  poetry  has  never  aided  th^n  to  rise  from  savage- 
dom,  and  nevsr  will.  TakA  ihe  Scandinavian  and  other  semi* 
civilized  tribes,  which  ''poured  from  the  frozen  loins  of  the 
north."  They  had  songs-  in  abundance ;  but  what  waa  their 
nature  and  tendency  P  [^counting  the  deeds  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  exhorting  their  desccoidants  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  their  sires  by  fixing  defenceless  cities,  pillaging  sanctuanes, 
butchering  men,  and  outraging  and  murdering  women  and  children ; 
promising,  as  a  reward  for  these  noble  deeds,  that  thev  should  sup 
with  0  dm  and  Thor,  and  be  in  perpetual  felioij^  with  their  com** 
rades  in  Yalhalla.  They  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make 
these  men  more  brutal  than  ever,  to  stamp  out  every  vestifjv  of 
humanity  within  them,  and  to  transform  them  into  merciless  tigers 
and  gloating  hyenas,  placing  their  future  civilization  almost  bqyond 
the  &unds  of  possibility. 

We  may  further  notice  that,  as  freedom  and  peace  are  necessary 
elements  of  civilization,  so  also  they  are  constant  companions  of 
real  and  good  poetry.  Ko  poetry  existed  in  enslaved  Greece,  nor 
any  while  Borne  was  in  continual  conflict  with  her  neighbours ; 
none  exists  at  present  in  Hifi  Smropean  nations  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  iron  heel  of  despotisnk  We  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no 
civilization  without  poetry-— quite  the  reverse ;  but  it  seems  appa- 
rent from  ancient  and  modem  history  that  poetry  has  existed 
among  all  civilized  nations,  and  that  no  poetry,  or  no  good  poetry, 
exists  among  barbarous  and  semi- civilized  nations.  A  few  reasons 
will  now  be  given  why  it  seems  impossible  that  poetry  should  de- 
cline with  civilization.    And*-^ 

First.  It  takes  a  oertain  degree  of  civilization  to  produce  any 
real  good  poetry  at  all.  This  will  have  been  incidentolJy  gath/ered 
from  what  has  preceded^  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  labour  uie  proof 
of  it.  The  statement  applies  equally  well  to  every  branch  of  litera* 
ture  aad  science.  The  intellect  cannot  be  developed  if  the  sur* 
roundings  be  unfavourable, — that  is,  in  the  midst  of  barbarism  or 
continual  conflict. 
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Seoond.  The  state  of  nationBl  cinliE&tion  liaa  a  marked  in« 
floence  on  the  nation al  poetry.  When  intellectaality  is  the  pre- 
railiiig  element,  and  asserts  its  rightful  sway — as  it  seems  not  far 
feook  doing  now  in  onr  own  land, — ^then  the  poetry  is  of  an  elevate^ 
aad.  intellectnal  nature.  It  is  true  it  is  hot  then  pleasing  to  the 
many  ;  they  do  not  understand  it ;  the  thoughts  are  too  profound 
for  them.  Yet  surely  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  its  decline ;  for  to 
tha  man  of  refined  taste  and  cultured  intellect  the  poet  affords 
ample  scope  for  thought,  and  the  pleasures  he  derives  from  his 
woorks  are  solid  and  lasting. 

LasUy.  We  boast  to-day,  and  in  a  great  measure  boast  justly,  of 
our  advanced  ciTilization,  though  we  know  there  are  many  foul 
blol»  in  it.  Has  our  Jpoetry  adranced  or  retrograded  with  our 
ciTilizatiou  P  True,  we  hare  not  now  a  Shakspere  and  a  Milton, 
bat  the  question  is  not  to  be  decided  in  this  way ;  they  were  men  of 
all  time.  Kor  will  it  be  settled  by  pointing  to  the  menjr  mediocre 
and  eontemptible  poets  and  poetasters  we  have.  It  is  not,  are 
ihete  any  bad  P  but,  are  there  any  good  P  and  is  the  tendency  of 
their  works  ^ood  P  Can  we  say  that  our  poetry  has  declined  while 
we  possess  me  works  of  8cott,  BumSt  Thomson,  Coleridge,  Gamp- 
bell,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  a  host  of  others 
of  no  mean  fame  P  Assuredly  not ;  while  the  very  fact  of  so  many 
aspirants  to  the  Pegasian  heights  shows  the  influence  these  men 
atul  exert.  As  the  tendency  of  their  works  is  good,  so  also  will 
be  that  of  their  imitators,  however  inferior  in  power.  This  is  not  a 
mere  ar^fumerUum  ad  hominem,  but  a  plain  deduction  from  our  past 
history,  condusirely  showing  that  our  poetry  has  not  declined  with 
our  civilization  ;  that  no  poetry  can  do  so,  out  that,  wherever  the 
civiliae.tion  is  real,  poetry  does  and  must  advance  with  it. 
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KEGATIVB  ASTICLS. — II. 

Had  this  question  been  framed  in  a  past  instead  of  a  present 
tense,  I  would  unhesitatingly  have  taken  the  opposite  argument ; 
but  in  considering  t^e  drama  as  it  is,  I  have  as  attle  hesitation  in 
adopting  the  negative.  In  its  palmy  days — the  days  of  Shakspere 
— the  stage  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  popular  influence,  and  all 
clttuies,  when  cheap  literature  was  undreamt  of,  frequented  the 
theatre  much  as  we  now  go  to  hear  a  popular  lecture.    For  the 

Sowing,  hemrt-stirring  genius  of  "  the  man  Shakspere  "  there  was 
en  no  readier  as  there  was  no  fitter  exponent  than  the  stage. 
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Hffmlet,  Someo,  Gsesar,  Othello,  were  oracles  whose  jewelled  speech 
stirred  np  the  sluggish. mindsr  c^f  the  andience,  and  made  them  con- 
scious of  a  parex  woorld  than  the  atmosphere  of  their  dull  lives. 

Bat  the  drama  has  now  deserted  its  lofly  purpose.  It  no  more 
awakens  the  sentimental  yein  in  minds  dulled  with  monotonous 
toil ;  it  now  merely  panders  to  the  deprarcd  taste  of  a  porei  j  friyo- 
lous  class. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  adrancement  of  a  question  like  the 
present  would  hare  resembled  a  proposal  for  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  self-culture,  the  drama  was  so  prominently  a  public  agent 
for  good;  but  the  change  of  tastes  has  pushed  it  from  its  lofty 
pedestal ;  and  its  most  sanguine  patrons  must  come  to  acknowledge* 
sooner  or  later,  that,  as  far  as  intellectaal  influence  is  concerned,  it  is 
"  down  in  the  mire." 

What  is  the  drama  now  built  upon?  l^othing  but  false  senti- 
ment,  immoral  character,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Mst  moral  lessons 
of  literature  in  the  shape  of  bmrlesquea.  Eren  the  long-accepted 
models  of  yirtue  and  rice  are  completely  reirersed  on  the  moaera 
stage.  Fifty  years  ago  the  stage  hfiro,  the  villain,  and  the  humorist 
had  each  his  walk  distinctly  noted ;  and  the  actor,  in  asstirning  a 
part,  virtuous  or  otherwise^  felt  that  he  was  part  of  an  organisation 
of  characters  aiming  at  a  moEal  climax.  But  in  what  wav  may 
modern  audiences  obtain  anv  correct  ideas  of  the  reward  of  virtue 
or  the  punishment  of  vice— dessons  purely  the  original  purpose  ^ 
the  stage  to  impress^— when  they  find  the  modern  stage  villain 
weaving  his  iniquitous  schemes  in  drawing-rooms,  courted  by  the 
fair,  and  fawned  upon  by  those  around  hint-^when  the  only 
virtuous  sentiments  oome  from  some  miserable  and  ho|>ele8sly 
generous  oloracter — ^when  some  ignorant  buffoon  is  looked  upcm  as 
the  wit  of  the  plsy»  siul  when  a  poor  man  is  represented  as  shrewd, 
intelligent,  and  distinguished^  and  a  member  of  the  peerage,  edu* 
oated  and  wealthy,  is  represented  as  almost  imbecile?  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  Shakspere  to  talk  of  him  in  a  breath  with 
such  absurdities.  It  seems  to  be  hard  to  convince  some  people  that 
defending  Shakspere  is  not  defending  the  stage.  Shak^era  as 
littlo  comprehends  the  stage  as  the  stage  comprehends  Shakapere. 
Were  the  stage  merely  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Shakspero  would  be  as  univenaHy  studied.  His  dramas  are  so 
perfect  in  themselves  as  to  dspead  in  no  vital  particular  upon  the 
assistance  of  stage  effect  while  modem  plays  are  so  intrinsicalfy 
worthless  that  they  will  not  bear  criticism  apart  from  the  ingenm- 
ties  of  theatrical  art. 

No  person  who  recognises  the  value  of  the  brief  leisure  in  whifji 
the  mind 'is  at  liberty  to  drink  of  the  "  immortal  springs "--^to 
enrich  itself  from  the  vaic  treasurer-heaps  of  literature — will  waate  a 
thought  ou  the  drama.  It  is  a  vain,  degrading^  and  thriAless  plea* 
sure.    I  speak  from  experience. 

HosAca  BABBUraivojr. 


'  I 
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•APF12SIATIVB  ABTICLB.— 111. 


T  A7FTSM  that  the  drama  elevates  mankind.  It  combinos  and 
snms,  in  itself,  all  amusements.  It  is  liring  sculpture,  actual  paint- 
ing, the  best  oratory,  the  finest  jesting,  the  most  agreeable  dancing, 
the  snblimest  music.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  feast  of  nee  tared  svreets.  It 
is  an  entire  resalt,  due  to  a  larger  and  more  splendid  series  of  united 
efibrts  than  any  other  form  of  pastime.  The  gorgeous  scenery,  the 
exquisite  dresses,  the  magnificent  tableaux,  the  glowing  or  laughter* 
inspiring  language,  the  able  personation,  and  the  blending  of  the 
vhole  mass  of  men  and  women,  music  and  seenery,  dress  and  deco- 
ratiottH,  speech  and  acting,  form  altogether  a  marvellous  show  of 
akill,  stuciy,  industry,  patience,  and  endeavour,  such  as  no  other 
amusement  calls  forth.  It  excites,  moreover,  all  the  senses,  the 
emotions,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  it  vivifies  the  whole 
life  of  man  with  a  new  and  attractive  power  and  charm.  Such  a 
form  of  recreation  cannot  degrade  as  its  main  and  chief  efiect, 
because  it  demands  high  powers  to  produce  it,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  culture  to  admire  it  and  appreciate  it.  Any  sot  can  play 
at  sldttleB,  back^mmon.  Aunt  Sally,  shuffle-board,  or  any  of  those 
common  relaxations  of  after-ni^ht  sports.  Many  a  dunce  is  expert 
at  cards,  and  even  chess.  Boxmg,  vaohting,  boating,  cricket,  bowls, 
and  such  like,  are  not  a  very  intellectual  kind  of  recreation.  Not 
do  they  excite  the  intellectual  and  moral,  or  the  risible  and  reflec- 
tive faculties.  But  the  drama  demands  from  its  votaries  a  life  of 
«tady,  and  from  those  who  attend  it  a  certain  amount  at  least  of 
culture.  The  frequenters  of  the  theatre  are  the  intellectually 
inclined.  thAJ  ^1  the  poetic  emotions  within  them  stirred,  and 
thej  ore  gratified,  and  they  learn  the  art  of  criticism  practically  by 
aeemg  what  the  judicious  applaud.  It  is  the  nature,  then,  of  dra- 
matic amusements  to  elevate,  not  to  degrade. 

I  charge  iiie  degrading  concomitants  of  the  drama  upon  the 
rigidly  ri^teoits.  They  know  the  desire  man  feels  for  amusement* 
and  that  it  is  an  essential  to  a  happy  and  healthy  life ;  but  because 
^ey  can  have  conversation,  g^ames,  readings,  music,  and  real  flirtir 
tions  at  home,*  can.  read  their  novel,  and  peruse  in  social  circles 
-^eir  (perhaps  expurgated)  Shakspere,  they  care  not  for  the  masses, 
and  withdraw  from  the  place  w'here  people  in  search  of  relaxation 
most  do  eongregate,  forgetful  of  the  **  huts  wherein  poor  men  do 
lie.*'  Thift  is  the  shame  of  odr  age-~>this  selfish  separation  of  class 
from  ehiBS,  this  seekiug  for  a  lifb  aperrt  from  the  poor.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  then,  if  the  selfishly  mclined  retire  from  the  theatre 
the  mob  must  possess  tlie  benches,  and  only  that  which  is  level  to 
the  tastes  of  the  mob  finds  representation  P  If  the  accidents  of  the 
drama  are  degrading,  we  owe  that  fact,  not  to  the  frequenters  of 
ike  theatre,  but  to  those  who,  satisfied  with  their  own  joy,  thii^ 
only  of  that  of  their  fellows  as  a  subject  for  Pharisaic  self- 
eongitet(datioii,-*^8land  aside,  my  delights  are  holier  than  thine. 
Instead  of  aiding  in  their  purification,  he  leaves  them  to  sink  even 
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to  ptitre&otion,  if  ao  it  may  be,  for  anything  he  cares.    But  thk  10 
a  degradation  for  which  the  drama  is  itdelf  not  chargeable. 

That  the  drama  elevatee  may  be  argued,  not  only  from  the  fact; 
which  "  Philomathes  "  so  strongly  uiges,  tliat  it  holds  the  highest 
place  in  every  literature,  and  has  attracted  to  it  the  greatest  minds 
m  eyery  age  and  country,  but  from  this,  that  its  power  as  a  politicfld 
engine  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  keener 
censorship  than  the  press ;  and  that  its  influence  upon  the  character 
has  been  so  great  that  the  priests  of  all  religions,  when  they  could 
not  haye  it  as  an  ally  under  their  control,  hare  always  opposed  it 
as  their  bitterest  enemy.  Knowing  their  preaching  was  less  effse- 
tiye,  they  attempted  to  keep  their  hearers  from  frequenting  theatres. 
If  the  sitters  in  churches  went  more  to  the  theatre,  the  preachers  in 
them  would  not  drone  and  snivel  in  the  pulpit  so  much ;  they 
would  be  compelled  to  rouse  themselyes  for  yery  shame  that  the 
sham  emotion  of  Eoscius  should  be  so  much  more  efiective  than 
that  which  they  show  regarding  the  y^ry  souls  of  their  charge. 
The  drama,  put  to  this  proof,  would  show  that  its  tendency  was  to 
elevate,  and  not  to  degrade.  Thbspis, 

KKQATIVB  JLBTICLB. — ^III. 

Thb  same  word  so  frequently  represents  different  things  to  differ- 
ent minds,  and  this  amoiguity  so  often  leads  debaters  to  uph<^d 
fanciful  chimeras  of  their  own,  instead  of  maintaining  what  their 
opponents  controvert,  that  we  have  sometimes  wished  our  editors 
would  supply  a  definition  of  all  words  liable  to  this  ambiguity 
which  are  employed  to  express  the  subject  of  debate.  This  might 
be,  on  the  whole,  undesirable  or  impracticable ;  but  if  those  who 
take  part  in  these  debates  could  be  all  directed  to  one  dearly 
defined  point,  a  great  deal  of  misconception  and  useless  labour 
might  be  prevented.  In  this  debate  much  difference  of  opinion  wiU 
probably  arise  from  the  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  entertained 
by  different  persons  respecting  the  nature  of  the  drama.  '*  E.  S. 
Mills  "says  that  Milton's  '*  Paradise  Lost"  and  Bunyan's  "PiU 
gnm's  Progress  "  are  both  dramas ;  but  in  this  theory  we  cannot 
ac<][uiesce.  A  drama  is  a  narrative  accommodated  to  action ;  some* 
thing  adapted,  not  only  for  relation,  but  more  particularly  for  repre- 
sentation. Now  what  playgoer  would  tolerate  **  Paradise  Lost "  upon 
the  stage?  what  theatrical  manager  would  dream  of  bringing  it 
on  the  boards  P  and  what  author  would  attempt  to  remodel  it,  so  aa 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stage?  We  answer,  not  one  $  and 
we  think  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  *'  Paradise  Lost"  is  not 
a  drama.  The  reason  which  "  F.  S.  Mills  "  gives  us  why  "  Paradise 
Lost"  should  be  classed  with  the  drama  is  that  "we  have  tha 
scenes  and  interviews  portrayed  in  a  way  that  we  cau  almost  see 
the  picture  before  us  as  we  become  mpre  and  more  absorbed  in  the 
work."  But  if  the  drama  comprises  all  writing  which  possesaea 
that  charaeteristic,  then  we  must  include  in  thia  class  Macaulay'a 
"  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,"  some  of  Crabbe's  poems,  and  many 
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other  "woaeiks  of  a  similar  naliiTe^  which  would  be  absurd.  Tho 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  not  a  drama,  but  au  allegory,  i,  ^.,  a  repre* 
sentation  in  which  the  words^  signs,  <&o.,  have  a  signineation  beyond 
their  obvions  and  literal  meaning. 

We  do  not^  like  some,  assert  that  "  all  amnsements  ere  wrong, 
enticing,  and  ungodly ;"  we  do  not  believe  that  "  to  forget  oare, 
duty*  death,  the  future,  for  any  Lour  of  the  day  is  dangerous ;" 
aeiiher  do  we  ignore  the  fact  that  many  passages  might  be  quoted 
from  dramaticea  wonka  whidii  powerfully  inouloate  the  highest 
morality,  and  probably  there  are  whole  dramas  which  do  not 
directly  exercise  a  degrading  influence.  Many  dramas  directly 
eaceroise  a  degrading  influence,  but  all  do  so  indirectly,  as  we  shall 
ia  the  sequel  endeayour  to  proye. 

One  leading  argument  aavsnoed  by  '*  F.  S.  Mills  "  and  the  g^en- 
tiemen  from  whom  he  quotes  is,  that  the  yivid  portraiture  of  crime 
and  its  efleots,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  dramatical 
w<nrks«  tends  to  elerate  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  act  as  a 
dissuasive  from  crime.  In  reply  to  this  reasoning  we  oppose  the 
two  following  arguments  : — Ist,  the  oft-repeated  hearing,  reading, 
and  seeing  of  these  yivid  portraitures  of  crime  and  its  eflects  tends  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  make  it  less  susceptible  to  the  deterring 
influences  ^f  shame  and  fear ;  2nd,  examples  of  vice  and  its  efiects 
aio  to  be  found  in  history  and  biography,  which  show  the  evils  of 
crime  as  forcibly  as  any  dramatic  representations,  and  without 
V^m^ng  to  the  indirect  degrading  influence  which,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently ahow,  attend  upon  the  Fatter.  "F.  S.  Mills"  points  out 
several  dramatic  characters  which  are  likely  to  deter  from  crime  by 
the  foroe  of  their  example :  we  would  also  just  point  to  the  follow* 
ine  historical  personages,  whose  lives  present  the  efiects  of  wrong- 
doing in  such  a  light  ss  to  deter  from  crime, — Charles  IX.  (of 
^E^rance),  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  (after 
the  esecution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex},  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
f^amcis  Snira,  &c. 

^'F.  S.  Mills  *'  sajB,  "^  I  delight  in  using  to  its  fullest  extent  that 
ftenltv  of  imagination  which  Uod  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
me;"  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  imagination  which  feeds  upon 
B«flh  food  as  this*  which  craves  after  dramatic  representations,  is 
Ae  £scidty  of  imagination  whieh  God  bestowed  upon  us ;  it  is 
rather  a  degenerate  form  of  tiiat  faculty,  which  has  acquired  morbid 
appetite  from  being  pampered  with  improper  food,  l^us  the  noble 
fiieolty  of  imaginatioB  loses  the  stren^^  the  power,  the  beauty, 
and  usefulness  which  it  had  when  it  hrst  came  from  the  hands  of 
Glod ;  thus  degenerating  so  as  to  be,  like  the  epicure,  unable  to  live 
i^pon  solid  food,  the  one  requiring  to  be  enticed  by  the  light  and 
uaanbetaatial  products  of  the  confectioner's  sauoe  and  the  other  de** 
sumding  the  sense-delighting  produotions  of  the  dramatist  and  novel-^ 
wnter.r  We  have  likened  toe  imaginative  faculty  of  those  who 
patxanise  the  drama  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  epicure,  and  we 
'  that  the  eompaziMin  Will  bold  good;  indulgence  in  dramatic 
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TepteeeaitAaiOnB  enflnrates  tke  inteUednal  powen,  dmwt  tbe  imagi« 
naliTefacnlty  anray  from  its  €Tiffiaalobj«ete  of  punnit,  and  destroys 
tlie  mind's  desire  for  8<^ld  fooa,  in  the  same  w&y  as  epieaTeanis|B 
weakens  the  body,  directs  the  attention  to  and  fixes  it  upon 
imworthy  objects,  and  destroys  the  appetite  for  sabstantial  nutri- 
ment. 

The  stage  is  tmly  described  as  **  the  chief  of  aU  amnsements," 
but  it  does  not  supply  the  mind  vnik  recreation.  Amusement 
18  worthless  if  it  does  not  act  as  recreation,  if  it  does  not  recreate 
t^e  mental  strength  and  activity  destrored  by  the  wear  and  teaor  of 
labour.  Amusement  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  if  it  does  not  act  as  a 
relaxation ;  if  it  does  not  relax  the  mentsl  fibres,  drawn  to  their 
utmost  tension  by  the  energy  of  thonght.  Theatrical  representa- 
tions, bowerer,  do  not  recreate  'the  mind,  bat,  by  the  vi<^ent 
excitement  they  produce,  destroy  a  part  of  the  mind  lefb  untouched 
by  the  usual  labours  of  the  day.  They  act  as  eounter-irrftants, 
reliere  one  part  of  the  mind  ttom  the  strain  which  business  puts 
upon  it,  but  at  the  same  time  pot  an  equally  heavy  atrmn  upon 
another  part  of  the  intellect.  They  do  not  relax  the  mind,  out 
merely  relieve  it  fn»a  the  state  of  extreme  tension  prodneed  by 
thought,  to  be  then  wound  up  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  fltaga 
acts  preiudicially  by  the  very  extreme  nature  of  its  attradareness, 
which  Dr.  BeUows,  as  quoted  by  our  opponent,  alludes  to;  and 
thoi^h  he  glories  in  this,  he  can  ooly  do  so  on  1^  principle  that 
pleasure  sl^uld  be  man's  chief  pursuit.  But  we  maintaui,  wiiii 
liongfellow,  that — 

"  Not  eDJOTment  and  not  Borrow^ 
Is  oar  destined  «nd  or  way; 
Bat  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  UB  farther  than  to-day.* 

"  F.  S.  Mills  "  says,  "  There  never  was  a  greater  calumny  uttered 
than  the  saying  that  actors  and  actresses  are  vicious  and  depraved. 
There  never  was  a  greater  libel  upon  an  honest  and  upright  section 
of  the  community."  We  know  well  that  crime  exists  in  every 
branch  of  society ;  but  we  do  honestly  believe  that  ti^Are  is  mom 
vice  and  depravi^  among  those  connected  with  tlie  stage  than 
amongst  any  other  dass  walking  in  a  similar  station  of  life.  Take, 
lor  example,  those  employed  in  the  woric  of  education,  from  the 
head-master  to  the  junior  pupil-teacher,  and  those  engaged  at  the 
theatre,  from  the  stage-manager  to  the  baflet-danoers,  and  shall  we 
not  find  a  greater  per-eentage  of  crime  in  the  latter  dass  than  in 
the  former?    We  believe  that  we  should. 

"F.  8.  Mills"  says  that  "the  theatro  has  mred  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  from  starvation  or  worse."  Is  this  any  amiment 
to  prove  that  the  drama  has  an  devating  tendency  P  Hun&eds  of 
women  have  doubtless  been  '* saved  from  starvation  or  worse"  by 
taking  situations  as  barmaids ;  but  is  there  anything,  thereibre,  of 
an  elevating  natnre  in  such  a  business  P    Again,  tiiMtres  have  also 
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rniodd  thonflanda.  Mjklj  have  spent  mmiay  at  the  theatre  which 
was  needed  to  provide  their  fiunilies  with  the  eonunou  necessaries 
of  life ;  many  have  spent  time  at  the  theatre  which  ought  to  have 
JseeBOk  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  hnsiness ;  and  many  have  acquired 
at  the  theatre  habita  and  a  love  of  pleasure  wbiohhave  led  them 
lihe  downward  path  to  ruin. 

There  are  many  dramas  that  directly  exercise  a  degrading  influ- 
ence, from  a  decided  tendency  to  encourage  crime,  oj  treating  it 
lightly  and  as  a  thing  of  little  moment  There  are  many  dramas, 
such  as  "Xiord  Dundreary  "  and  *'  Our  American  Cousin,"  ^'  Ma- 
xej^pa,''  ibc.,  which,  from  their  ridiculous  and  extravagant  nature,  are 
^uite  incapable  of  exercising  an  elevating  tendency,  directly  or 
indirectly.  There  are  also  many  dramas,  we  allow,  which  contain 
passages  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  directly  incidcate  morality ;  but 
all  dramas  exercise  an  indirect  degrading  influence.  They  place 
vice  and  virtue  before  the  reader  and  playgoer  in  such  extreme 
cases,  and  in  such  strong  colours,  that  little  vices  are  not  condemned, 
and  virtue  in  little  things  is  not  appreciated ;  thus  no  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  the  one  or  to  do  the  otbeT»  and  habitual  negligence  in  little 
things  soon  leads  to  carelessness  respecting  more  important  mat- 
ters. The  general  tendency  of  the  diaina  is  to  draw  the  mind  from 
more  i)rofltable  pursuits ;  to  engage  the  attention,  when  attempting 
to  £x  it  upon  less  attractive  studies,  by  the  remembrance  of  gor- 
geous scenes  and  sparkling  words ;  to  concentrate  the  desires  upon 
the  attainment  of  joy  instead  of  upon  the  performance  of  duty ;  snd 
to  bind  the  reason  in  the  chains  of  pleasure.  We  would  ask.  Why 
ia  tiiere  a  oensorship  appointed  to  restrain  the  drama — a  restraint 
not  pot  upon  any  other  kind  of  literatnre — ^if  that  drama  is  of  an 
elevating  nature  r  We  restrain  the  evil,  sad  not  the  good.  If  the 
dnma  were  of  an  elevating  nature  it  would  not  require  restraint  to 
he  out  npon  its  being  brought  before  the  pabHc 

III  the  Januarjf  issue  of  this  Magasine,  S.  N.,  writing  upon  Lewes's 
"  History  of  PhdXMo^hy,"  sfln^s,  "  The  entire  book  possesses  a  faaci- 
naiioa  to  us  £»  more  irresistiDle  than  the  most  sensational  of  modem 
aovek."  We  would  ask.  Which  evidences  the  greatest  elevation  of 
jsind,  he  who  finds  his  delight  in  tiie  works  of  a  philosopher,  or 
the  man  that  seeks  for  enjoyment  in  the  drama?  We  unhesitat- 
ingly answer,  the  former ;  and  then  ask  how  this  elevation  of  mind 
was  attainedr-*by  the  influence  of  the  drama,  or  by  long  and  patient 
study  P  Most  unquestionayy  by  the  latter,  ^ot  one  of  the  many 
biographies  which  nave  lately  aaorned  the  psges  of  this  Magazine 
haa  reoorded  an  instance  of  elevation  of  mind,  of  thought,  or  of 
action  produced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  influence  of  the  drama. 
George  Heniy  Lewes  is  the  anthor  of  several  dramas;  but  is  it 
likely  that  the  eomposition  of  these  works  has  exercised  any  elevating 
infloenoe  upon  his  mental  or  moral  character?  Can  we  for  one 
momeost  think  that  if  the  time  s^ent  in  studying  and  writing  dramas 
had  been  employed  in  eompletmg  the  "History  of  Science,"  his 
mtel]astaal  ability  and  moral  nature  would  have  been  less  elevated 
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than  they  now  are  P    Who  has  erer  been  assiBted  in  the  labour  of 
•*  toiling  npward  "  by  the  influence  of  the  drama  P 

We  have  answered  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  "  F.  S. 
MiUs  "  to  prove  that  the  drama  elevates ;  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  drama,  sometimes  directly  and  always  indirectly, 
exercises  a  degrading  influence ;  and  we  have  explained  that,  although 
the  drama  affords  amusement,  yet  it  does  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  make  amusement  profitable.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  beg  that  our  readers  will  judge  this  question  by  the  light  of 
experience  and  reason,^and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  wholly  guided 
by  their  inclinations.  Samitbl* 


(Sinicati0n. 


AEE  PUBLIC  LECTUEES  PEOFITABLE  FOE 

IN8TEUCTI0NP 

▲FFIBMATITB   ABTICLB. — II. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  preposterous  to  adopt  such  a  question  of 
debate,  because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  reply  can  be  honestly 
given  except  that  which  accords  with  the  facts,  viz.,  that  "  public 
lectures  are  profitable  for  instruction."  This  is  proved  by  the 
general  adoption  of  lectures  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  in  all  the  in- 
tellectual countries  in  the  world.  The  general  adoption  of  any 
scheme  of  teaching  depends  upon  its  general  recognition  as  a  good 
and  proper  way  of  effecting  its  ends.  We  cannot  but  believe,  there- 
fore, that  aa  public  lectures  have  been  generally  incorporated  wiUi 
our  systems  of  public  instruction,  it  has  been  found  profitable  for 
the  purpose  intended.  We  do  not,  of  course,  include  in  our  category 
of  profitable  lectures  those  of  ventriloquists,  magicians,  semi-play- 
acting itinerants,  &c.,  who  are  often  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  committees  of  management  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves up  to  the  current  of  intellectual  life  in  this  country.  We 
refer  to  hont  fide  lectures,  given  by  men  of  learning,  position, 
earnestness,  and  ability,  professional  or  personal. 

The  term  lecturey  it  ma^  be  proper  to  remark,  has  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  restricted  meaning.  A  lecture  may  be  described  as  either 
an  analytic  or  synthetic  exposition  of  some  literary  or  philosophical 
subject,  drawn  up  in  rather  an  expanded  and  popular  lorm,  and  in- 
terspersed with  copious  illustrations  to  assist  the  comprehension  of 
the  subject.  The  terms  analytic  and  synthetic  are  here  used  in  the 
common,  and  not  in  their  strict  geometrical  meanings,  as  descriptive 
of  two  different  paths  or  tracts  which  the  mind  pursues  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  oommunication  of  knowledge ;  that  is,  either  when  it 
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ccXieeta  pazticQlBr  facts  whicb.  lead  to  more  general  facts  aixd  prm- 
ciplesy  wnere  sach  facts  or  principles  can  be  obtained ;  or  wben, 
being  in  possession  of  general  principles,  it  anplies  them  to  the 
explanation  of  such  paixicular  cases  as  may  fall  under  them.  In 
lectures  these  two  methods  of  investigation  are  sometimes  separated, 
bufc  much  more  frequently  combined,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  to  the  particular  object  which  the 
lecturer  may  happen  to  have  in  view.  Though  lectures  may  be 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  incidents  or  anecdotes  calculated 
to  excite  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  to  render  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  agreeable,  yet  they  do  not  wholly  consist 
of  these,  but  commonly  contain  good  thought  and  carefully  gleaned 
information.  It  is  not,  indeed,  requisite  that  these  should  always  be 
the  result  of  individual,  original  research.  If  due  honesty  be  em- 
ployed in  acknowledging  the  sonrces  of  iho  information,  and  proper 
care  be  employed  in  working  up  the  materials,  a  lecture  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  shorthand  reading  for  the  public ;  a  lessening 
of  tibe  absolute  work  of  aU  by  the  judicious  laoour  of  one  for  the 
good  of  many,  wluch«  therefore,  must  be  advantageous. 

To  prove  that  lectures  are  profitable  for  instruction  we  need  only 
recall  the  number  of  excellent  works  which  are  the  product  of 
lectures.  Lowth's  "Hebrew  Poetry,"  Blaekstone's  "Commentaries 
on  Law,"  Blair's  "Bhetorio  and  Belles'  Lettres,"  Niebuhr's 
"  Eoman  History,"  Young's  "  Mental  Philosophy,"  Brown  "  On 
the  Mind,"  Sir  William  Hamiilton's  "  Lo^c  and  Metaphysic,"  Flax- 
man's  "  Sculpture,"  &c.,  were  all  origmally  lectures.  It  may  be 
objected  that  these  were  not  public  lectures.  But  wc  can  call  atten*- 
lion  to  the  series  of  Bampton  lectures,  Boyle  lectures,  Donnellan 
lectures,  &c.,  as  some  to  which  this  objection  docs  not  apply; 
while  the  fact  that  a  republication  of  the  Exeter  Hall  lectures  in 
twenty  volumes  has  been  called  for,  and  is  now  being  issued,  is 
surely  evidence  sufficient  that  lectures  are  found  profitable  for 
instruction. 

Other  cases  in  point  arise.  In  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  lectures  are  delivered  every  winter.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  printed,  e.  </,,  Congreve's  "  Eoman  Empire  in  the 
West,*  Moir's  "  Poetical  'Literature  of  1800—1850."  Masson's 
"  British  Novels  and  Novelists,"  Dr.  Mac  Vicar's  "  Theory  of  the 
Beantifol,"  &c.,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown's  "  Lectures,"  as  well  as  those 
of  hia  friends,  Dr.  Edward  f  orbes  and  Dr.  George  Wilson,  have  all 
been  publiahed  with  much  acceptance.  Whately  issued  a  volume 
of  "Lectures,"  Lord  Carlisle  one  of  "Lectures  and  AddresBcs/' 
tibe  Duke  of  Bel£urt  "  Lectures  on  the  Poets."  These  are  only 
samples  noted  at  random,  and  evervbody  can  add  to  these  inductive 
particulars  examples  culled  from  their  own  experience. 

In  the  perusal  of  lectures  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
genetial  resemblance  between  a  volume  of  these  addresses  and  any 
of  the  great  reviews.  If  review  articles  and  magazine  literature  in 
general  are  profitable  for  instruction,  we  cannot  see  why  a  valid 
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argnmeBt  oa&  be  nmintaiiied  against  lectures ;  unless  it  be  cm  tbe 
ground  that  lectures  are  livelier  and  more  interesttng  deliTered  by 
ike  man  himself  who  has  tiionght  oat  the  matter.  1  am  snre  thst 
if  any  objection  can  be  taken  to  die  profitableness  of  lectures,  it  may 
be  more  readily  bronght  against  the  preaching  of  the  word  in  suck 
sermons  as  we  hear.  For  sermons  are  only  religions  lectures,  and 
differ  only  in  being  looked  upon  as  being  the  fit  and  proper  thing 
for  respectable  people  to  attend.  To  the  interest  of  exoelleat 
thought,  lectures  add  the  yital  interest  of  social  feeling,  and  a  fiow 
of  emotion  from  speskker  to  hearer,  and  vice  wraL 

"  Bandolph's"  argument  (p.  28)  about  the  ea^ro^bjects  of  audi- 
ences is,  of  course,  beside  the  point,  which  is  not — ^Axe  there 
disagreeable  adjunct  connected  with  leetures,  evil  concomitants,  or 
accidental  purposes,  going  along  with  them  or  accompanying  them  P 
but,  Are  tnipy  parofitu^e  for  inatmotion  P 

Squally  dtefectiye  is  his  argument  regarding  the  fewness  of 
lecturing ''  stars"  (p.  28).  If  men  seek  to  be  ub3u1,  tbey  need  not 
also  shine.  How  many  clerks,  foremen,  gentlemen,  schoc^masters, 
shine  in  radiance  beyond  their  fellows,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  P  As  to  lecturers  riding  hobbies,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
charge  able  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  most  men.  What  are  our  poets, 
essayiats,  Shaksperians,  political  econoBUsts,  ^.,  but  men  having 
hobbies  P  Who  has  ever  done  anything  great — Bacon,  Newton, 
Watt,  Stephenson,  Bentham,  WheatatoM,  ^.-HirithoQt  making 
a  hobby  of  his  object  P  It  is  the  man  who  is  eaniest  and  intense  who 
mores  others,  and  blessed  is  the  land  that  ean  produce  so  many 
men  who  haTo  hobbies  to  delrrer  lectures  as  ''Baadolph"  saya 
there  are  in  Britain ! 

I  am  surprised  to  find  anybody  notieiBg  as  as.  argument  *'  the 
superficiality  and  sciolism"  of  lectvres.  Axe  we  nerer  to  hear  the 
end  of  Ihat  tenibly  fallacious  line  of  Pope's,  ^  A  little  learning  ia  a 
dangerous  thing  P"  Let  ^  Bandolph"  ponder  the  following  quotation 
from  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  given  neither  to  superficiality  nor 
sciolism*  and  then  blush  that  he  has  made  use  ^  that  argument : — 

''Some  men  are  haaaled  bj  an  nnxaasooable  fear  of  what  thtj  call  mpcrfidal 
knowledgai  Knowledge,  they  saf ,  which  really  deeenres  the  name,  ia  a  preat  bleea- 
ing  to  numkiod,  the,ally  of  virtae,  the  harbinger  of  fireedom.  But  such  kaowle^ 
moat  be  profonnd.  A  crowd  of  people  who  hare  a  amatfeexiqg  of  aetronomy, 
a  emattenng  of  chemistiy,  who  have  read  a  little  poetry,  and  a  little  history 
ia  dangenraa  to  the  commonwealth.  Snch  half-knowledge  fai  wone  than  ignorance. 
And  then  the  anthority  of  Pope  is  Yonehed.  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not;  ekallow 
draughts  Intoxicate;  drink  lirgely,  and  that  will  eolMr.  I  mnat  eoafeea  that  the 
danger  which  alarms  theM  gentlemen  never  neraad  to  ma  wtty  aeriens}  and  my 
reaaoQ  is  this,  that  I  nerer  coald  prendl  on  any  paneo  wko  pinnooaoed  anpeigcid 
Imowledge  a  cnrse,  and  profonnd  knowledge  a  hleHiag,  ts  tell  sm  what  wmi  hia 
standard  of  profondity.  The  alignment  preceedsen  the  sappositjen  that  there  is 
sons  fins  between  profound  and  sapeifioial  Vnowladgf,  mauht  to  that  which 
separates  tmth  from  falaehood.  I  know  of  no  svnh  lioa.  Whan  wa  talk  of  mnoC 
deep  scieoce^  do  we  mean  that  they  hare  got  to  the  bottom  or  near  the  hottom  of 
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■dmci?  I>i  m  mwa  that  ttwr  knnr  lU  that  ii  eapahla  of  bting  knsirn?  Do 
wa  m«ui  tnii  that  tbej  know,  In  tbair  vmt  sp^cUl  dapartmaDt,  all  that  tha 
tatMann  of  tha  oast  pDantioo  «iU  kaair?  Why  is  it  m  compare  the  little 
tnuli  that  w*  kiKxririth  the  infiiiilaiaua  of  tinlh  which  wa  do  not  know?  We 
■n  all  aballow  Ic^ethar;  isd  tha  granteat  philoMplura  that  faara  evar  lirad  would 
b«  tha  Erst  to  lUnfaal  thMI  ■halWrnas."  ' 

I  do  not  think  tbere  need  be  maoh  more  said  on  this  topic  now. 
It  ia  ■carcelf  worth  while  to  object  to  "Bandolph's"  caricature liit 
of  BiibjectB  of  lectures  (p.  20),  &o.  The^  refute  themselves,  as  bur- 
lesque alwajs  does.  LBiaaion. 


SLEEP. 
"  Cone,  ohartoliig  alatp,  thon  tam  of  aH  tnm." — (7A<ifniiaii. 


Suatp  it  tha  rtam  on  which  our  dreams  are  acted ;  it  is  a 
eonditioB  of  phTsioal  rmuM  dorine  wfaidt  the  brain  is  aomewhat 
wiieTBd  of  the  burden  of  its  manj  Eonotiona  and  daties,  so  that  tha 
aiad,  which  ia  tha  waking  state  roles  throDeh  t^a  will — the  barque 
in  whiah  tho«|^  tisnl*-~BOW  ia  part  withdraws  its  oTerseershii^ 
barris^  noa^  behind  to  steer  tlie  JmIib  or  work  the  ship  exoept 
IttaginatMn  and  hia  companions. 

In  broad  tema  it  nu^  be  snid  that  whstarer  hvtt,  deeps.  Eren 
tiM  aartfi,  u  &nnen  well  know,  requires  periods  of  rest,  in  which 
it  nurft  tie  fUow ;  and  baao  I^jlor  tells  ua  (in  one  of  bis  essafs) 
ftsit  tbe  mnnal  raonrrenoe  of  one  or  two  pitoh-dork  niehts  is 
exaaedin^  fWffcl  in  results  neoessary  to  the  health  of  the  soil, 
Oa  Dcnrers  than  at  work  btrnq  probably  of  a  ohemieal  or  eleeliieid 

times.    V 
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id  bf  the  particular  poriod  at  whidi 
aetali. 
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"  In  ereiy  eopie  and  sheltend  dell, 
Unveiled  to  the  obeeryAnt  eye^ 
Are  faithful  moniton  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  eeaaona  by. 

The  fipreen-robed  children  of  the  spring 

Will  mark  the  periods  as  thej  pass, 

Mingle  with  leavee  Timers  feathered  wing, 

And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thns  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell, 

That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie, 
Are  sweet  remembrancers  who  tell 

How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly." 

It  is  a  curious  botanical  truth  that  the  relation  between  the  sleep 
of  flowers  and  leaves  is  hj  no  means  definite,  for  they  maj  be 
united  or  separate  in  the  same  individual.  Thus  De  Gandolle 
instances  an  acacia,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Orotava,  in 
which  the  leaves  dosed  at  sunset,  but  the  flowers  then  expanded, 
their  numerous  stamens  raising  themselves  up  like  tufts  of  feathers, 
and  so  becoming  quite  conspicuous ;  whilst  m  the  morning,  when 
the  leaves  opened,  the  stamens  relaxed  and  the  flowers  P>urtly  dosed, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  many  bunches  of  silk  noss  nanging 
from  the  tree.  An  ingaiious  German  found  out  that  the  usual 
hours  for  opening  and  dosing  may  be  changed  in  flowers  as  in 
leaves  br  the  action  of  afrtificiid  light  amd  darkness. 

And  tnus  it  is  iliat  through  the  whole  twenty«foiur  hmira  of  eaoh 
day  the  activity' of  life  never  ceases.  When  the  rapid  twallow 
rests  tinder  the  overhanging  gable  ends,  forth  oomes  the  ghoatir 
owl,  the  unwitting  a«thor  of  sp  many  iriffhts  and  old  wives*  tales,  £b£> 
lowing  suit  astwiUght  gives  plaee  to  darkness,  flits  here  and  there  the 
night-jar ;  and  so  the  song  of  energy  that  broke  fbcth  in  the  aix 
days  of  Good's  creation  haa  never  once  ceased  from  then  till  now. 

But  man  as  well  as  the  lower  animals  tastes  often  of  "  balmy 
sleep,  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  and  may  be  said  to  spend  one- 
third  of  life  in  that  strange  state  when  to  the  outer  world  we  are 
as  if  we  were  dead,  and  as  if  all  things  were  dead  to  ut.*  At  eaxh 
times  the  heart  tha4»  never  has  a  holiday  through  life  beats  less 
rapidly,  the  Itmgs  expand  and  contract  at  shorter  intervals,  the 
brain  is  almost  unimpressionable  to  thmgs  without,  the  five  senses 
oease  from  their  vigils,  and  the  nmsdes,  xmoontroUed  by  the  will, 
rest  and  repose  themselves. 

*  This  Tiew  d  sksp  has  bfen  bcantifiilly  ezpMsaed  in  Thomaa  Wartoa*s  axgni- 
aifto  Latiii  6pigi»ni,.of  whioh  J>k,  Waloot  has  givea  the  feUowuig  aqoallj  pUasLog 
aad  effeetlfe  traoslatfOD: — 

"  Com*,  gentle  Sleep!  attend  thy  votary's  prayer; 
And,  thotigh  Deam  imagv,  td  my  condi  rtpair; 
How  iweet,  thongh  liftless,  yet  with  Hf^  to  liel 
And;  iHtfadat  dying,  «h,  hotrswHt  to>di4('' 
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The  qnaatiott  as  to  the  qaantit^r  of  sleep  reauired  by  man  is  nata- 
rally  a  vexed  one,  the  answer  entirely  depenoing  open  constitution, 
condition  in  life,  habit,  age,  &c.  Such  as  have  any  relationship  to 
the  "  fatty"  family  of  Banting,  are  the  subjects  of  a  slow  circulation, 
and  whose  muscular  development  is  unsatisfactory,  are  less  able  to 
stand  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  life  than  those  of  a  slighter  and 
more  firmly  knit  build,  and  for  the  repair  of  mortality  tney  need 
lon^  seasons  of  repose.  ^  Physiologists  generally  agree  that  in  a 
well-balanced  state  of  living,  where  work,  recreation,  pl&y>  taid 
sanitaiy  matters  guided  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  all  classes, 
seven  hours'  sleep  would  amply  suffice  for  the  great  bulk  of  both 
sexes,  two  or  three  hours  more  being  necessary  for  those  who  had 
not  attained  to  ripeness  of  physical  being. 

However,  in  the  present  age,  when  work,  mental  and  physical,  is 
excessive,  and  human  dwellings  (especially  in  poor  districts)  are  so 
viciouslv  constructed,  a  higher  standard  than  the  abo^e  may  be 
requirea.  When  there  is  m  the  same  room  the  infant  and  the  old 
man  passing  away  so  much  of  every  day  in  sleep,  we  begin  asking 
ourselves,  How  is  it  that  these  extremes  of  life  tnus  correspond  P 

The  answer  is  found,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  in  the  working  of 
opposing  influences  giving  rise  to  the  same  result. 

in  the  case  of  the  young  child  Kature  is  discovered  in  her  won- 
drous labour  of  builcung  up  the  "  house  we  live  in,"  which  requires 
tiiat  no  great  taxing  of  mental  or  physical  energy  shall  be  demanded 
from  it  during  its  construction.  On  the  con&ary,  the  old  man  is 
not  only  wearing  away  as  regards  muscle,  but  his  digestive  organs 
and  brain  are  losing  the  activity  and  power  of  their  earlier  days ; 
and  so  whatever  food  is  taken  needs  long  digesting,  and  because  of 
the  slowness  of  its  assimilation  it  debars  him  from  any  vigorous 
effort  tending  to  pull  down  more  quickly  than  the  renovating  pro- 
cess is  able  to  build  up. 

Men  of  great  mental  energy  have,  as  a  rule,  been  short  sleepers ; 
thus,  Frederick  the  Great  allowed  himself  five  hours ;  John  Hunter 
took  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  seldom  allowed  himself  more  than  three  hours 
daily.  To  many  it  may  appear  mvsterious  that,  where  the  intellect 
is  so  constantly  being  exercised,  the  repose  required  should  not  be 
proportionately  long ;  the  explanation  is  revealed  in  the  physiological 
fact  that  the  stronger  the  mmd,  the  smaller  comparatively  the  brain- 
waste,  and  conseq^uently  the  less  need  for  repose  and  repair. 

The  overwhelming  character  of  sleep  is  yerj  remarkable,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  incidents  : — 

During  tedious  marches — ^as  in  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to 
Corunna — ^whole  battalions  of  infantry  slumbered  whilst  in  motion ; 
and  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  when  the  cannonading 
was  at  its  height,  manv  of  the  worn-out  sailor  boys  fell  asleep  on  the 
decks,  not  awaking  till  British  cheers  announced  England's  victory. 
Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  the  case  of  a  friend  who  dropped  off  to  sleep 
at  the  noisiest  part  of  the  grand  Jinale  of  an  orchestral  peiformance. 
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Tben  there  ii  misemUe  PaEBuan-^ineiitioiiad  by  Gh>]dmiiiii  in  the 

**Liike*6  hot  erowQ,  a»d  Damien't  bed  of  itml,"-^ 

who,  for  Kfctempting  the  life  of  LoaiB  XY.,  was  kept  on  the  rack  aad 
subjected  to  its  zaoet  cruel  torments  for  hours  together ;  yet  duriujg 
the  short  interrals  of  torture,  slept^  This  wa«  obserred,  and  his 
brutal  keej^rs,  to  deprive  him  of  any  such  luxury,  kept  up  a  series 
of  barbarities,  partly  ending  in  his  logs  and  arma  being  pulled  and 
partly  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  boilinjg;  oil  being;  poured  into  the  wounds 
thus  made..  When  just  at  the  point  of  demh^he  told  one  near  him 
that  the  most  dreadful  of  all  his  sufferings  was  the  want  of  sleep  he 
had  endured.  I  have  myself  seen  weak  women  and  little  children 
sleeping  quietly  only  a  few  hours  aflter  the  most  painM  suigical 
openitions.  How  much  sweet  pathos  and  deep  meaning  is  in  the 
inspired  sentence,  *' He  g^veth  His  beloved  sleep!" 

The  mind  may  be  a  strong  one  that  shall  resist  sleep's  blandish- 
ments  or  encroachments;  but,  like  the  great  kin^  of  Prussia,  to  whom 
reference  has  previously  been  made,^  it  must  quickly  yield,  acknow- 
ledging as  it  does  so,  Uiat  God's  good  laws  are  as  binding  and  un- 
benoing  to  the  mooaroh  and  philosopher,  aa  to  the  peasant  and  fool. 

'*  And  man,  oyer-taboorecl  ivith  his  being's  strife, 
Sfarinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfolQess  of  life.** 

It  has  been  generally  notioed  that  thoee  who  usually  sleep  very 
heavily  are^  easily  awakened  by  mansual  noises^  at  the  iitteraiiee 
of  their  own  names,  er  by  sounds  to  which  they  ave  aecnstomed 
to  attend  to.  How  quickly  does  the  doKins  doctor  open  his  eaia 
to  the  unharmoniouB  bmisio  of  the  nightibeU,  and  the  dteamiog 
soldiw  to  the  bugle's  call!  while  both  these  worthies  may  fiiQ 
to  notice  any  other  impression  from  without,  although  much 
stronger,  if  it  be  of  an  unprofessionBl  character.  It  is  related 
of  Lord  Hood  that,  during  the  French  war  he  was  very  desiroos 
to  signalise  himself;  and  to  obtain  notice  and  promotion  from 
his  commander.  To  this  end  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ardttsus 
post  of  watching  for  signals  made  by  the  look-out  frigates.  7he 
work  often  occupied  him  nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twentyi-four; 
but  when  he  did  sleep  his  rest  was  so  profound  that  no  joke  prac- 
tised by  his  merry  comrades  seemed  capable  of  disturbing  him 
except  one,  and  tbiat  was  quietly  whispering  the  word  **  signals ;." 
when  the  brave  Jack  Tar  was  awake  and  on  his  legs  in  an  instant. 

That  any  one  may  get  used  to  unusual  sounds,  however  noisy,  is 
i&own  by  the  fact  that  dwellers  near  large  factories  where  heavy 
hammers  and  various  kinds  of  machinery  are  continually  at  work 
can,  on  moving  to  quiet  localities,  sddom  ijnd  sleep  for  some  nighte; 
and  is  not  the  little  one  in  the  cradle  hushed  off  to  sleep  under  liie 
alternating  high  and  lo^  notes  of  the  oelebrited  lullaby  its  nurse 
or  mother  sings  P 

And  may  not  the  question  be  Very  rettoiHfbly  asked,  whidther 
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ntioj  oiergjflie&f  pcnoiui,  leotarevB>  and  rwulers  poeMs  the  same 
gomniferous  inflnence  as  any  nursery  lullaby  P — to  wit,  how  heads 
may  be  seen  nodding  most  oontioaliy  till  the  sermon  or  lecture  be 
done ;  when,  inunediately  it  ceases,  their  eyes  open,  and  they  begin 
f^rig  about  in  a  Tery  knowing  manner,  as  much  m  to  say,  W  asn't 
it  good ?  don't  yon  see  how  we  hare  appreciated  it? 

The  following  aneadote  will  show  the  effect  of  new  impressions  :— 

A  gentteman  of  nerraus  temperament  took  a  voyage  on  board  a 
man-of-war  $  the  first  morning,  at  eoarl^r  dawn,  he  jumped  clean  out 
of  his  berth  at  the  report  of  the  calling-np  gun ;  on  the  second 
oeeanon  it  eaused  him  to  startup,  and  the  liiird  morning  he  merdy 
opened  his  eyes  and  shut  them  again. 

Whilst  intelleetual  operations  and  physical  exercise  oofeduce  to 
sleep,  their  excess  has  just  the  contrary  effect;  and  in  ^e  same 
way  oTer-anziet^  and  suspense  yield  not  to  sleep.  Thus  the  con* 
demned  oriminaf,  whilst  the  last  ray  of  hope  lingers,  passes  wakelul 
nights ;  but  wJien  that  is  withdrawn  the  excitement  of  contending 
feelings  is  at  an  end ;  and  so  we  often  read  that  the  night  before 
the  execution  the  prisoner  slept  soundly.  Under  happier  ciromn- 
slanee,  but  in  the  same  manner,  rieep  forsakes  the  joyous  schoolboy 
anticipatuig  tha  holiday ;  and  muck-  older  boys  speedily  find  tiiat 
high  mscount,  forthoonung  billsi  and  such  like  things,  have  a  similar 
tendency. 

Shakspere  8ays>  "  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep ;"  and 
tzn^  flo,  for  without  a  daily  visit  from  this  friend  of  frail  mortality 
wa  ahoold  be  but  poor,  withered,  angular  creatures ;  but  by  its 
kbdly  iaiuaBoe  life  is  renovated,  care  for  a  season  blunted,  nope 
aMd«  possible^  whilst  sunny  Dreamland  opens  wide  her  gates  to  all 
to  wIfeOBS-  tbs  charmed  lifit  of  sleep  is  possinle.  F.  C.  8. 
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Amok  a  the  many  species  of  literary  productions  I  assign  a  very 
higk  position  to  biography.  I  was  gomg  to  say  the  highest,  but 
desiring  to  ba  somewhat  careful  of  the  epithets  I  use,  and  anxious 
at  the  same  time  not  wholly  to  differ  from  others  at  the  beginning 
of  this  essay — for  I  wish  at  least  to  secure  readers,  if  not  converts,-— 
I  moderated  the  expression  which  possesses  the  double  merit  of 
being  perhaps  more  correct  and  less  antagonistic  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  value  I  attach  to  this  class  of  books  seems  to  coincide 
with  that  of  people  in  j^eneral.  A  good  criterion  of  this  I  take  to 
he  the  nnmbar  and  vanety  of  biographical  works  issued  in  our  day. 
The  demand  produces  the  supply.  ]&  there  were  no  saJe  for  suon 
bai^ka  wa.  should  see  fewer  of  them.  This  constant  flow  of  biogra- 
phiealworka,  then,  is  a  self-evident  demonstration  that  the  public,  or 
oiiUier,  the  boak4)uying  public,  has,  like  myself,  a  high  opinion  of 
bioeraphy.  But  even  Uiis,  proving  as  it  does  the  correctness  of  the 
aatUBalioiif  is  not  to.  he  considered  commensurate  to  the  utility 
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of  thJB  claBS  of  writizu;8»  or  evea  to  the  opinioB  of  people  genenJlj. 
For  in  this  age  of  utmtarianism  most  of  us  are  so  monopolized  with 
self,  and  the  advaoeement  of  self  both  pecuniarily  and  intellectually, 
that  our  iSme  is  almost  wholly  occupied  witli  one  or  the  other  end ; 
so  that  when  we  are  freed  from,  the  drudgery  of  the  one— with  body 
exhausted  and  mind  enerrated— relaxation  is  soaghtr— if  it  is  sought 
in  books — rather  in  fictions  or  tales,  than  in  wholeaome  and  solid 
literature ;  and  when  loosened  from  the  labours  of  the  other — with 
mind  and  body  calling  for  rest  or  exercise  of  a  different  kind, 
we  forego  the  advantages  of  biography  for  a  more  needful  run 
in  the  fields.  It  follows,  then,  that  though  this  class  of  literature  is 
read  considerably,  it  is  by  those  whose  position  and  inclination  do 
,not  compel  an  entire  absorption  in  other  employments  and 
studies. 

Belieying  thia  to  be  the  case,  and  fearing  that  the  wholesome 
-effects  of  biography  are  consequently  lost^  on  as  well  as,  by  the 
many,  I  wish,  in  aa  few  words  as  possible,  to  impress  on  my  readers 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  lires  of 
^'  the  illustrious  dead."  In  the  first  place,  I  eannot  oonceiye  the 
;reason — unless  it  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  pleaaure  of  biogra- 
,phy — ^that  among  the  number  who  read  chiefly  for  this  end,  so  few 
admit  this  kind  of  literature  into  their  catalogue  of  readable  books. 
If,  as  they  tell  you,  with  that  well-worn  line  of  Pope's,  that  they 
have  in  addition  to  the  desire  of  ornament  that  of  acquiring  a 
greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  that  they  study  the  chanu^rs 
of  ^eir  heroes  and  heroines  and  dwell  upon  their  traits  and  acts,  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  exaggerated  por- 
.traits  which  are  not  unfrequently  wholly  false  to  nature,  when  they 
possess  the  means  of  studying  man  as  he  really  is,  both  to  himself, 
to  others,  and  to  his  biographer.  Besides,  biography  possesses  all 
that  'works  of  fiction  have  to  recommend  them.  It  admits  of 
all  the  painting  and  passion  of  romance,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
the  power  of  mteresting  the  passions  more  keenly,  owiog  to  the 
character  and  incidents  toeing  both  agreeable  to  nature  and  exact 
with  regard  to  truth.  The  clearest  water  is  found  at  its  source  and 
the  truest  description  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  history  and 
biography.  Why,  then,  with  this  as  a  secondary  object,  and  amuse- 
ment the  primary  one,  is  it  that  so  many  ignore  the  pleasure  and 
usefolness  of  this  species  of  literature?  It  is,  I  tnink,  chiefly 
accounted  for  in  the  reason  given  above.  Whoever  has  experienced 
the  pleasure  and  derived  tne  profit  a  perusal  of  such  works  as 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Macaulay  s  account  of  Pitt,  neyer 
failed  to  afford,  will  not  readily  suffer  fictitious  characters  to  be 
the  sole  or  chief  employment  of  their  time  and  thoughts. 

The  advantages  of  such  works  are  infinite  and  beyond  descrip- 
tion. They  are  increased  in  number  and  degree  accordiii^  to  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  the  reader  himself.  Much  that  is  found 
described  of  anotiier'a  life  will  be  instructive  and  ttseful  in  our  daily 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  something  can  be  .kftrnt  And 
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romembeMd  that  will  helo  to  allemte  trouble,  asBuage  dittrefls,  in- 
spire hope,  or  excite  to  noole  deed. 

It  ia  from  oar  ezperienoe  of  ouraelres  and  others  that  our  lives 
are  made  worthy.  The  greater  the  knowledge  of  self  and  the 
greater  oar  obsenration  of  others  are,  the  more  material  we  possess 
for  our  improvement  and  for  building  ourselves  up  to  the  doing  of 
better  deeds  and  the  fulfilment  of  nobler  purposes.  The  study 
of  self  is  a  proper  and  noble  study,  but  it  requires  the  study  of 
others  *'to  round  it  off  to  a  perfect  circle."  To  this  beneficial 
«ffect  is  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  polish  of  city  men,  and  of  men 
who  mix  freely  with  others  of  equal  age,  bat  with  minds  of  different 
strength  and  aptitude.  The  lacs  of  it  is  seen  in  the  obstinacy  and 
uncourteousness  of  the  country-bred.  The  reading  of  biographical 
books  has  the  tendency  to  force  men  to  look  to  uieir  own  nabits 
and  lives--*'*  to  commune  with  themselves  and  to  search  out  their 
hidden  faults."  Herein  we  see  the  almost  transcendent  results 
of  perseverance,  self-denial,  and  industry.  We  see  the  stuttering 
Demosthenes  conquering  by  extraordinary  means  the  habit  that 
was  a  hindrance  to  jus  ambition ;  we  see  him  in  the  end  one  of  the 
greatest  orators,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  We 
see  the  poor  poet  studying  by  the  pale  light  of  his  lamp,  and  ruining 
his  constitution  for  tne  support  and  happiness  of  others.  And 
we  see  not  only  in  their  lives,  but  all  around  us  the  great  and 
happy  uses  of  a  !Newton,  a  Stephenson,  a  Cowper,  a  Watt,  a 
Howard,  and  a  Cobden.  Elfibticos. 


SPELLING. 

Thsbe  is  no  branch  of  composition  more  needful  than  spelling. 
'Yet  there  is  none  in  which  so  many  people  are  deficient.  Supposing 
that  the  art  is  easDy  acc[uired,  they  take  but  little  pains  in  learning 
it.  Hence,  without  a  dictionary  at  their  elbow,  they  cannot  writo 
the  shortest  note  correctly.  In  spite  of  all  assistance  they  con- 
tinually blander.  They  never  give  a  word  its  due  number  of  Ts,  or 
put  the  e  and  the  %  in  their  proper  places.  They  arc  always  con* 
lonndiDg  here  and  hear,  there  and  their,  sight  and  site,  Trans^ 
cendent  *  and  unparalleled  are  mysteries  whicn  they  cannot  fathom. 
They  are  staggered  by  mnemonics,  stunned  by  psychology,  and  slain 
outright  by  ipecacuanha. 

This  perplexity  is  felt  chiefly  by  the  ignorant,  but  even  men  of 
education  are  not  always  able  to  get  over  it.  We  are  told  by  Earl 
Stanhope,  tha,t  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  was  a  very  bad 
speller.  "  With  him,  '  humour,'  for  example,  becomes  umxb  ;  the 
weapon  he  knew  well  how  to  wield  is  a  sobd  ;  and  even  his  own 
father's  name  appears  under  the  alia4  of  Gbms.  Nor  are  these 
errors  confined  to  a  single  language :  who— to  give  an  instance  from 

*  Evea  in  books  wo  often  find  tnuueendant,    Bnt  no  one  thinks  of  writing 
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ki»Fi«iioli — wooliMeogBbe  a  hnnttng-'lniife  in  eooxo  Di  oka»P" 
A  oertain  country  fi;entleman  used  to  Btgn  himnelf  a  *'  eostof  of  the 
peace."  Daniel  Bowlas  having  written  "  It  was  my  Tot  lant  week 
to  be  made  apear"  Br.  Banglods  observed,  "  Hie  Icndship's  orlbe- 
eraphy  i«  a  little  loose,  bat  bb  eqoalB  coontenanee  tiie  onstoa. 
Lonl  liOggerhead  always  8p«U8  nhyaician  with  an  F."*  In  one 
plase  we  see  that  itaHonmry  is  sold  at  a  very  low  rate ;  in  anot^Mr 
tiiat  A.  B.  will  shortly  open  a  rettwrawt;  and  in  a  tliird»  that 
"manfi^en  is  dunn  here  by  Mrs.  C." 

An  old  magaaine,  callea  the  Lapsus  Limgmtt^  contains  the  follow- 
ing suggestion.  Mr.  David  Lamb,  an  eocentrio  schoolmaster,  writes 
to  say  tnat  the  tnie  theory  of  speUiag  well  consists  in  tike  fact  Hiat 
all  words  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  classes  of  deniak, 
labials,  and  palatals.  By  delivering  a  single  leotore  on  each  of 
these  heads  be  had  been  enabled  to  make  his  heaven  perfect  in  the 
art  of  spelling.  "  The  shortest  way  of  explaining  my  plan,''  he 
eontinnes,  **  will  be  to  send  yon  a  proof  of  its  excellence,  which  I 
got  from  mj  last  pnpil  in  the  following  testimoiuttl  :— 

"  '  This  IS  a  spieeman  off  mi  spillin  befor  I  hard  three  leeters 
from  Mr.  Daved  Lfsm.    Jos  Mbikxljtoit.' 

"  After  explainiag,  in  two  lectures,  the  difierence  between  vowels 
and  conaonants,  and  the  formations  of  labials  and  dentals^  ha  wvote 
the  f(4k>wing  specimen  :««<- 

'"  '  This  is  a  specimen  of  my  spelling  after  I  heard  two  Isetares 
ftom  Mr.  Dafid  Lamp^    Jokh  Msickbljoivh.' 

''All  the  words  here,  yon  see,  are  properly  spelled,  as  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  letters  in  each  wora ;  bat  there  is  a  misap- 
plication of  individual  letters  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  a 
slight  want  of  arrangement  in  them  all.  However,  aCker  my  third 
lecture  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

**  *  Tills  is  a  specimen  of  my  spelling,  after  having  heacd  three 
lectures  from  Mr.  David  Lamb.— ^ohv  M eicelxjohk.' 

*'  This  exam|>le  wiii  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  system*  and  to 
give  a  proof  of  its  efficacy." 

Want  of  success  does  not  always*  imply  want  of  merit.    The 

Siatest  of  discoveries  have  been  treated  with  disdain,  and  Mr. 
mb's  suggestion  has  been  utterly  neglected.  While  not  more 
ridiculous,  it  woold  oertainlsr  be  iar  more  useful  than  the  Yankee 
and  phonetic  innovations  wmch  are  threatening  our  language. 

The  phonetic  0%M»»etio)  system  is  absurd,  and  soaxoely  merits  re- 
fntation.  "It  would  ooliterale  altogether  tiiose  clear  msikaof 
birth  and  parentage  which,  if  not  all»  yet  so  many  of  our  words  bear 
now  upon  their  very  fronts,  or  are  ready,  upon  a  veiy  slight  inters 
rogation,  to  dechuiB  to  us.  Words  have  now  an  ancestry;  and  the 
ancestry  of  words,  as  of  men,  is.  olten  a  very  noble  part  of  them, 
making  them  easable  of  great  thinij^Sv  because  those  lieonv  whom 
they  were  derivea  have  done  great  things  before  them*    Words  are 

*  *  ' 

•  "  The  Heir  tt  Uw,"  by  George  Colenvi  the  ysaagv*    •     • 


now  a  nation,  grouped  into  familiea,  some  Bmaller,  some  larger; 
ihifl  change  would  go  far  to  reduce  them  to  a  wild  and  barbarous 
horde."*  Before  there  can  be  uniformity  of  spelling  there  must  be 
uniformity  of  pronunciation.  To  master  the  phonetic  system,  we 
mnst  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  dialects  in  the  kingdom. 
The  present  method  maj  contain  anomalies,  but  such  an  attempt  to 
remove  them  seems  an  imitation  of  the  boy  who  sharpened  his  saw 
bj  grinding  down  its  teeth.  "A  smooth  front  of  stucco  may  be 
a  comely  thing  for  those  that  like  it,  but  rery  few  sensible  men  will 
]^e  it  if  they  know  that  in  laying  it  on  we  are  proposing  to 
obliterate  the  roug^hness,  and  mixture  of  style  and  traces  of 
ttchiteolxiral  transition  finom  the  venerable  front  of  an  ancient 

cKthedraL"t 

A  cartoon  in  Punch  once  represented  the  Yankees  as  running 
from  the  field  of  battle,  shouting,  ''We're  just  a-gwin  to  take 
Canada!"  That  they  nerer  tried  to  cany  out  their  threat,  both 
they  and  we  hare  reason  to  be  thankful.  But  they  are  making 
deadly  inroads  on  our  tongue.  If  the  present  corruption  couf 
tbrae,  we  shall  aoon  be  destitute  of  honour.  Its  place  would  be 
ill  supplied  by  the  honor  with  which  the  Yankees  would  provide  us. 
To  use  a  trite  expression,  they  are  consistent  in  nothing  but  their 
iaoomistency.  They  take  the  u  out  of  colour  to  restore  the  word 
to  its  original  form.  I  hey  take  an  m  out  of  fnamma,  and  thus 
destroy  all  traee  of  its  primary  meaning.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  words  ending  in  our  do  not  come  to  us  directly 
from,  the  Latin,  but  sometimes  pass  through  as  many  as  three 
at<p»  before  they  veaoh  ua. 

"  *Tu)a»  Greek  ai  first ;  that  Greek  was  LAtIn  made; 
That  Latin  French;  that  French  to  English  strajed." 

" .  .  •  .  The  late  Archdeaoon  Hare,  ia  an  article  on  English 
Orthography^  in  the  Pkilologiifal  Museum,  aome  years  ago»  ex- 
pmaed  ar  hkope  tluub  saush  abominations  aa  honor  taid  favor  would 
bienoeforth  be  confined  to  the  cards  of  the  great  vulgar.  There  wo 
fltill  see  ihem^  and  in  booka  printed  in  America ;  and  while  we  are 
quite  oontenied  to  leave  our  uhshionable  frieada  in  audh  eompany,  I 
hope  Bone  of  ua^may  be  tempted  to  jodn  it."t  The  standard  books 
•u  reapeetable  magaainea  of  this  oountry  have  aa  yet  never  aano- 
tioned  iht  hateiwd  practioe*  While  sooh  remains  the  case  we  mav 
aafely  deteemiiie  to  stond  itt  the  old  pathsi  amd  meddle  not  with 
tkea  tiMit  art  given  to  ehaBgot.  Bad  spelling  is  atiU  bad  spelling, 
whether  it  ariae  iren  ignorance  or  pedlantiy.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
iTnhnnaiJL  "  w«  have  long  pataervea  our  coaiatitutioni  let  us  make 
«#n0.atriigglealmranrliaigiiage/'§  Sojvald  Sxuajbt. 

•  Arefabisfaop  Tfeiiffc's  "Slttiy  ofWbrft,"  Leetnnr  t. 

f  '^  A  Plea  fbrthv  QoenTs  EogUsbt'^by  UittDeaaofOatitai^iiry. — Oood  Wvf4$, 

r,  lasa; 

A  Pie*  for  the  Qomd's  Eogtiafa."— Oboil  Wordt,  Mmb^  1863. 
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Coiling  ^^[toarb* 

JOHN  EOBEETSON,  D.D. 

In  the  summer  months  of  1864  Professor  Wm.  T.  Grairdner, 
M.D.,  a  common  friend  of  Dr.  Jolin  Eobertson  and  of  the  present 
writer,  knowing  the  high  opinion  the  latter  had  learned  to  form  of 
the  worth  and  zeal  of  tne  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mungo's, 
whose  earnest,  holy  eloquence  stirred  the  hearts  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped in  the  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow,  arranged  for  a  meeting 
between  us.  Unfortunately,  on  the  day  appointed,  necessity  laid  it 
upon  him  to  correct  some  proof-sheets  or  the  British  Controversialist 
wnich  had  come  to  hand  requiring  instant  attention,  and  the  opnor- 
tunity'  was  lost ;  for  a  rapid  decleosion  of  health  subsequently  laid 
Dr.  iSobertson  under  the  grasp  of  **  the  subtle  thief "  of  human 
hope  and  life.  We  believe  it  will  not  be  thought  intrusive  if  we 
shall,  somewhat  to  gratify  ourselves,  endeavour  to  write  down  our 
impressions  of  this  good  man's  life  as^an  instance,  among  many,  of 
the  ardour  and  intense  joy  of  toiling  upward.    It  is — 

"  A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright " 

to  which  we  must  give  record.  It  is  in  many  points  exemplar,  and 
has  indeed  been  lived  '*  for  our  learning,"  as  every  true  life  is.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  an  every-day  air  about  it,  but  that  will  only  so  far 
the  more  prove  how  real  and  genuine  and  excellent  the  man  was 
of  whom  it  is  the  story. 

In  "the  fair  city '^  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  on  9th  April,  1824, 
John  Bobertson  was  bom  of  humble  parentage.  In  his  earl^  child- 
hood his  father  died,  and  his  mother  was  left  a  widow  with  this 
her  only  son ;  and  her  own  industry  alone,  as  the  single  resource 
for  his  upbringing  and  her  own  support.  He  was  committed,  at  an 
early  age,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Peter  Crichton,  then  teacher  of  an 
elementary  school  in  Perth.  In  a  short  time  he  outstripped  all  his 
schoolmates,  and  passing  quickly  from  class  to  class,  reached  the 
headship  of  the  seminary,  having  made  an  earnest  friend  of  his 
master.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Crichton  he  was  sent  to  Perth 
Academy,  tnen  under  the  rectorshin  of  Mr.  Logan,  a  judicious,  dis- 
tinguished, and  enthusiastic  classical  scholu,  who  after  examination 
set  nim  in  the  third  class.  But  his  zealous  eagerness  for  progress 
and  diligent  perseverance  in  study  enabled  him  readily  to  take  the 
lead,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  surpass  his  clsss.  Mr.  Logan,  sur- 
prised at  and  delighted  by  his  mdnstry  and  talents,  proffered 
additional  help,  and  devoted  several  hours  weekly  to  hearing  him* 
though  quite  a  boy,  construe  the  "Iliad,"  the  "Odyssey,"  and  many  of 


the  chief  dramas  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles;  sometimes  the  eager 
lad  brought  as  many  as  five  hundred  lines  of  Homer  as  his  self- 
imposed  task  for  the  day.    Bobertson  seemed  to  be  a  student  bom. 

In  his  mother's  house  of  two  apartments  he  was  allowed  l^e  use 
of  the  back  room,  and  there  before  his  shelf  of  books  he  sat  porinc^ 
oyer  the  lessons  of  his  class  till  these  were  perfectly  committed 
to  memory  or  thoroughly  understood ;  and,  when  these  were  securely 
mastered,  he  perused  the  works  of  Scott,  Byron,  Milton,  and 
Shakspere ;  after  which  he  would  dive  into  Latin  and  Greek  again, 
or  make  an  attempt  to  master  the  French  accidence  from  an  old 
grammar,  casually  picked  up  at  an  old  bookstall.  In  this  he  succeeded 
so  far  and  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  join  the  senior  French  class  in 
tiie  Perth  Academy,  and  so  to  outaistance  eyery  pupil  there,  that 
Mr.  Laurence  Craigie,  the  teacher,  found  him  in  a  short  time  fitter 
for  a  companion  in  studi^  than  for  a  pupil.  He  had  the  kindness 
then  to  propose  the  acquisition  of  German,  and  after  a  little  interyal 
Bobertson  was  competent  to  read  with  him  and  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  meaning  of  the  works  of  the  chief  modem  writers  of 
that  grand  and  thorough  language.  He  attained  great  facility 
in  both  languages,  and  not  a  little  surprised  many  of  the  examina- 
tors  of  Ihe  Perth  seminary,  who  compared  his  youth  with  his 
aeouirements.  Considerable  interest  was  excited  in  his  welfare, 
ana  his  mother  was  urged  to  permit  him  to  study  for  the  church. 
To  this  she  was  greauy  ayerse,  for  she  feared  the  solitude  of  a 
iridowed  life  which  he  had  wonderfully  helped  to  cheer.  At  length, 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Crichton  that  it  would  be  for  her  boy's  welfare 
and  for  the  good  of  mankiAd^  she  was  brought  to  consent;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  compete  for  a  bursary  or  scholarship, 
at  Si.  Andrew's  Uniyersity,  at  the  examination  for  which  he  greatly 
distinggiflhed  himself— for  he  eould  not  only  read  Cicero  and 
Homer  ad  aperturum  libri,  but  rattle  oyer  the  plays  of  the  great 
French  comedian  Molidre  as  readily  as  most  lads  can  read  English, 
besides  being  well  read  in  practieal  mathematics,  possessed  of  a 
good  knowlc^e  of  algebra,  aed  singularljr  rapid  and  exact  in  the 
sc^utlon  of  arithmetical  questions.  Me  gainea  his  scholarship,  and 
ai  the  dose  of  his  first  session  stood  first  in  Greek  and  second  in 
mathematics.  But  his  early  suooess  was  dashed-  by  a  grieyous 
sorrow ;  for  during  the  currency  of  the  session  his  mother  was  oyer- 
taken  by  death,  and  he  was  left  homeless  and  all  but  relationiess, 
with  nothing  to  aid  and  nothing  to  encourage  him ;  with  only  his 
own.  noble  heart  and  God's  strengthening  grace  to  uphold  and 
direct  him. 

In  the  hour  of  this  great  ealamity  his  M  teacher  came  oppor- 
taiieiy  to  his  assistanoe.  Ho  famished  him  with  a  home  after  his 
retom  from  his  college  session.  ■  Bobertson  gladly  engaged  in  the 
hiboar  of  teaching  unoer  his  fevmop  master,  and  during  the  yaeation 
of  lewral  years  taught  in  his  old  seliool  at  Perth ;  wlme  during  the 
oatrenay  of  the  ooUege  session  h»  taught  in  private  families,  to 
seopw  the  means  of  eontinninip  his  own  oovbso  of  study.    Ho  wa» 
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first  in  Chreek  again  in  his  second  year,  and  gold^xnedalliat  in  the 
matliematical  dasses.  He  took  the  first  pfize  in  natural  science, 
and  stood  Mgkest  in  tke  dasses  for  hnmanity,  logic,  and  moral 
pkiloeopby^— gaining  the  wannest  approbation  f^m  and  being  ad- 
mitted mto  the  friendship  of  his  professora.  Professor  GiUespie'a 
Satcmiaj  Lectazes  on  Lanmaffe  opened  up  to  him  ike  whc^  sab- 
jeot  of  composition,  and  ne  followed  the  directions  giren,  witii 
great  indnatary,  peneveranee,  and  success.  Having  entered  college 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  St.  Salvador's,  aiW  tucing  tlie  degree 
of  M.A.,  to  spend  three  years  in  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  stndy  of 
^ksmo  branebes^ef  stndy  meambent  on  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  minjtftry  in  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland.  These  are  theoiogTp 
diurch  hiBiory,  Biblical  criticism,  and  Hebrew.  In  ihB  classes  hM 
for  the  delivery  of  leetores  on  these  sabjeeis  he  speciallr  dis* 
tinguished  himself,  partioolarly  so  in  the  latter  two.  Dr.  Haidane, 
then  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Odlege,  toc^  a  most  kindly  interest  Ma 
the  yoong  and  zealous  student,  aim  felt  much  for  him  in  his  friend- 
lesaness.  In  March,  1847,  belbre  the  completion  of  his  twen^* 
third  year,  Bobertaon  left  college^  and  in  February,  184S,  ne 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  P^ih  that  licence  as  »  preacher  of 
the  gospel  which  fualifias  its  possessor  to  get  and  accept  a  presenta- 
tion to  any  vacant  ehaxse  in  ine  ministry  of  the  church  of  Sootknd. 

Oa  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gannon,  minister  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Mains  and  Stratkmartin,  in  the  presbytery  of  Dundee,  in  the 
county  of  Forfarshire,  a  oenmnttoe  of  tlie  congregation  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  steps  to  gain  an  acceptable  succesKor.  They  heard 
a  high  ehaittoter  or  Mr.  Bobertson,  and  aakied  km  to  preach  befcrv 
tlbsm  in  the  neighbouring  paridt  of  liff.  On  their  reetnanenda- 
tion,  the  Crown  presentation  was  issued  in  his  fkvour;  and  on  Mth 
September,  1848,  he  was  ordained  bv  the  Pre^iyteiy  of  Dundee  to 
the  pastoral  oversigkt  of  these  parianes.  He  was  introduced  to  his 
parishioners  1^  Bev.  Dr.  Bttchie,  minister  of  Longforgan,  of  which, 
parish  his  old  friend  asid  teadinr  Mr.  Peter  Gricnton  had  been  in 
1843  appointed  pavoehial  schoolmaster,  i^  him  Bobertaon  had  been 
flkvouraoly  introdnoed  to  Dr.  Bitehie.  u/e  became  a  most  aealous 
and  devoted  pastor.  His  people  loved  him,  and  he  loved  them.  He 
gftve  himself  entirely  to  toe  work  of  his  miaistry.  He  retamed 
now  the  favour  he  had  received  from  his  former  matmctors  by  the 
assiduous  interest  he  took  in  promoting  education.  He  was  i^ 
pointed  by  the  Syaod  of  An|j;as  and  Meanm  convener  of  the  comsnt- 
tse  on  sabbath  schools^  and  m  his  latona  a»  an  esamiBer  of  paztK^ial 
schools  showed  much  kindliness  to  rising  talent  and  laborious  masters. 

But  the  terrible  iabours  of  his  eas^  )S^  hau  saerifiee  of  every- 
thing else  for  the  gratification  of  has  ^fieedfot  knowiedtge,  his  negleet 
of  t^  body  in  his  hnrrr  to  fill  his  mind,  weve  now  to  be  r^aid 
rav0agefo%  for  lum.  tiie  alywysof  tho  mnn  was  •ahaasted^  and 
the  healtfav  juices  of  his  frame  laed  up.  His  overmtudsewaeea 
and  his  sedentary  habilSy  hia  eaoer  but  intemperate  deveiion  to  lh» 
naatefyof  maiqr  kinds  <fvarisa  bm^  had  eansed  himtooraMtep 
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the  cautioa  with  which  the  body  must  be  treated,  and  a  painftil 
affection  of  tiie  cironlatoiy  organs  began  to  sap  the  very  citadel  of 
life  in  him*  In  1650  be  was  dangerously  ill — a  yery  death-gripe 
seemed  to  be  laid  upon  his  heart ;  and  alarmed  more  by  the  luarm 
of  his  pazishioners  and  firiends  than  by  any  feeling  of  his  own,  other 
than  that  of  a  sense  of  pain — ^he  put  himself  under  the  professional 
ease  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Scott,  who  by  a  jadicioos  course  of  tveat- 
xnent  snbdued  the  malady  for  a  time  and  mitigated  the  painfulness 
of  its  attacks.  £yen  sO|  the  yery  energy  with  which  the  work  of 
"  toiling  upward,"  praisew<^hy  as  it  is  in  its  souroe  and  results,  if 
exercised  immoderately,  rerenges  itself  upon  the  man  who  has  been 
too  prodigal  of  his  strength,  and  lessens  eyen  the  good  accomplish- 
able by  the  life  which  is  expended  too  freely. 

The  lesson  of  Eobertson's  life  cannot  all  he  held  out  as  exemplaty. 
Th0  soul  has  no  just  right  to  all  the  concern  of  a  hnmsu  being. 
The  body  too  requires,  nay,  demands  care,  culture,  training,  and 
judieioiis  treatment.  This  Eobertson  learned  most  plainly  now, 
and  &lt  the  accumrulated  woes  of  ill-health  when  he  shoidd  haye 
bead  in  the  yery  hour  and  power  of  usefulness,  fame,  yitality,  and 
foroeful  yigour.  His  ministrations  increased  in  feryeney  and  power, 
and  he  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  rising  geniuses  of  the 
EetaUished  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  in  1853  myited  by  the 
Ley  Assooiatien  of  hie  ckurdi.  to  adyocate,  before  a  public  meet- 
ing* the  claims  of  the  Sdncation  and  Home  Mission  schemes  of  the 
chioch.  In  this  he  maintained  as  his  thesis  that  "  to  diyide  the 
ooimtry  into  parishes  of  a  manageable  sise,  and  to  erect  in  each  not 
only  a  house  <h  prayer  but  a  place  of  education — not  ooily  a  sanctuary, 
Imt  a  eeminafry,— that  was  the  principle,  the  sound  Protestant  prin- 
ciple, the  enlightened  social  principle^  on  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  established.  I  trust  we  shall  hand  down  to  our  posterity 
both  the  pn&eiple  itself  and  tike  institutions  based  upon  it,— tfcte 
pnneiple  intact,  but  the  institutions  extended  and  improyed.*' 

Oa  the  death  of  the  Sey.  Dr.  Clark,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's 
Chmrch,  Edinburgh,  the  congregation  were  led  to  think  about  Mr. 
Bobertsoa  as  his  sooeessor.  When  Mr.  Sobertson  heard  of  it  he 
Gonaiilted  a  medical  praotiibner  in  the  metrcmolis  regarding  the 
state  of  his  health  and  fitness  for  the  weric  whieti  would  haye  &llen 
xmooL  him.  The  repcurt  was  fayowable  to  his  aecepianoe  g£  the  city 
chacge.  But  on  mature  consideration  he  felt  oaOed  upon  in  con- 
seienee  to  refuse  the  ofier,  and  to  remain  in  his  country  du^ ge. 
Bnt  tlm  eyes  of  the  ehnroh  were  upon  the  young  clergyman  of 
MJBiM,  and  on  the  demifie  of  the  Bey.  Duaeaii  liUcfarlan,  D.D., 
Fnacipal  of  ^  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  and  minister  of  St. 
MuBgo's  pajeiah*  of  whii^  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  the  paro- 
chial ehurohy  the  Crown  offered  the  yaoant  Uying  to  Bobertson^ 
unaolicitecUy.  Thia  was  one  of  the  most  influential  liyings  in  the 
ChnRshel  Scotland.  He  accepted  Oke  ehar|e»  and  on  28th  June 
(tanitted  hia  inonmbencj  aa  minister  of  Mams,  after  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Holy  Commmikm.     In  the  fioUowing  week  he  w« 
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inducted  into  his  Glasgow  pastorate,  the  TJmrenity  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  the  meanwhile  honouring  itself  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  At  the  aee  of  thirty-four  he  bore  the 
highest  dignity  the  UniyersitY  coula  gire,  and  gained  the  highest 
preferment  in  the  Church  to  wnich  he  belonged.  The  boundaries  of 
St.  Mungo's  parish  included  in  its  area  a  population  of  more  than 
16,000  of,  in  a  great  measure,  the  poorest  and  least  impressible  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  magnificent  Clyde-margininfif  city.  It  was 
a  serious  change  for  him  to  come  from  a  sparse-peopled  parish  in  the 
ooxmtry  to  that  densely  massed  population,  witn  so  mucn  ignorance 
vice,  and  poverty  within  its  bounds ;  but  he  thought  it  was  his 
divine  Master's  work  he  had  to  do,  and  he  set  himself  to  do^t  with  all 
his  might.  '*  It  is,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  translation  to  a  friend, 
"  like  entering  a  new  world  to  me." 

He  matured  his  plans  of  usefulness  cautiously  and  wisely.  He 
instituted  in  various  parts  of  his  parish  mission  churches  and 
schools ;  and  laid  the  plan  of  building  a  working  man's  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral.  In  1860  Pr.  Eobertson  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Ohancellor  of  the  University, 
Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Glasgow  College.  When  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  Divini^  chair^— which  was  afterwards  filled  up  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Caird — ^Bobertson  might  easily  have  got  it,  but 
he  loved  his  parish  work,  and  thought  himself  better  fitted  for  it. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  be  Convener  oi  the  Indian  Mission  Committee,  and  engaged  zea- 
lously in  the  work  **  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  patience."  His 
labours  in  behalf  of  the  charities  of  Glasj^ow  were  both  active  and 
extensive.  Usefulness,  honour,  and  happmess,  seemed  to  lie  before 
him  in  the  pathway  of  life. 

In  Octooer,  1862,  Dr.  Bobertson  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cook,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard's,  in  the  citvr  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
St.  Mary's  College  there.  In  the  early  part  of  1863  the  old  pains 
under  which  he  had  formerly  suffered  returned  with  fresh  intensity, 
and  it  seemed  that  a  serious  amount  of  heart  disease  had  developed 
itself.  He  sought  relief  in  rest  and  travel,  and  the  indications  of 
disordered  cirouation  abated.  He  resumed  his  duties— pulpit  and 
administrative— in  October,  1864,  and  fought  off  death  during  the 
winter,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  terrible  pain  and  prostration. 
He  was  again  compelled  to  desist  from  ministerial  duty,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  medical  attendants  he  at  last  consented  to  ftpply  to 
the  "PteBbjtery  of  Glasgow  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  This 
was  readily  |p«nted.  He  then  retired  from  aotive  duty,  and 
resided  for  a  tmie  in  the  house  of  hisfiither-in-law  at  St.  Andrew's. 
Here,  as  he  was  unable  with  the  living  voice  to  address  his  congre- 
gation, he  prepared  his  "  Pastoral  Counsels,"  a  work  of  great  value 
for  the  depth  and  sinoerity  of  its  pie^,  the  sweet  reliant  tone  of  its 
faith,  the  powezfol  nature  of  its  thinking,  and  the  conseerated 
rhetoric  of  sadness  which  pervades  its  pages.     *'The  pangs  of 


deaUi "  took  hold  of  him.  Acute  and  serere  were  the  terrible 
achiogs  by  which  his  heart  waa  wrung.  Palliatives  and  restoratiyee 
were  alike  effectless.  The  revenge  of  law  broken  in  youth  and 
thooghtleisness  was  now  to  be  p;iyen,  and  the  penalty  of  neglect  of 
the  means  and  agencies  of  keepmg  the  body  rick  in  health,  was  now 
exacted  to  the  roll.    Though 

"  Bj  aoa],  the  ioal*B  guoi  moat  be  wronght ; 
TIm  actaal  cUinu  our  coarser  thoDght  ** — 

and  will  not  bear  to  be  neglected.  Still  as  the  body  grew  enfeebled 
the  spirit  acquired  new  insight  and  foresight  and  Bo^rtaon  seemed 
eonstantly  to  live  in — 

"  The  preaeoce  of  some  wondroos  beavenUness." 

His  idea  of  duty  and  endeavour  never  slackened.  During  1864, 
he  addressed  letters  not  only  to  his  congregation  in  general,  but  to 
many  of  the  sick  and  sorrow- stricken  in  particular.  He  wrote  a 
pastoral  letter  on  the  text  "  Looking  unto  Jesus,"  to  his  flock  as 
a  new  year's  greeting  and  teaching.  Shortly  afterwards  an  acute 
paroxysm  of  pain  prostrated  his  strength ;  again  and  again  death 
attacked  the  citadel  but  waa  beaten  back.  At  length,  however, 
signs  of  weakness  began  to  show  themselves  and  resistance  waa 
impossible.  These  terrible  spasms  overmastered  him,  and  at  10 
o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  January, 

**  Death  toocbed  him  and  he  was  at  rest." 

On  tbe  14th.  of  January,  he  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
ancient,  though  now  mined  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  day 
waa  gloomy  as  regret.  Beside  the  grave  only  one,  and  that  a  dis- 
tant blood-relation  stood ;  his  relatives  by  marriage  were  there ;  his 
old  teacher  mourning  as  if  for  his  own  child;  a  fellow-student, 
four  elders  from  each  of  the  {)arishes  in  which  he  had  laboured,  the 
professors  of  both  colleges  in  their  robes,  the  students  in  their 
gowns,  and  many  of  the  townspeo|>le ;  and  the  Moderator  of  the 
Ureneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  an  honoured 
"workman,  rightl;^  dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  prayed  at  the 
grave's  mouth,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  a  useful  lite  and  a  hope- 
ful death — grienully  submitting  to  the  chastening  ^and  which  had 
smitten  the  cburch,  yet  "  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
gloiy  "  that  another  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  "  had 
passed  into  the  heavens." 

It  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  "  point  a  moral,"  and  nothing 
could  "adorn  a  tale"  whose  basis  was  such  a  life.  The  power 
of  soul  with  which  Dr.  Sobertson  laboured  in  his  onward  course  shows 
us  the  true  secret  of  "  toiling  upward,"  while  the  wreck  of  health 
and  usefulness  he  endured  exhibit  to  us  his  errror.  He  lived  too 
fast,  but  it  was  in  his  Master's  service ;  and  he  felt  that  "  unto 
whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  shall  be  required."  He 
could  be  nought  else  than  what  he  was,  "  faitkiiil  unto  death." 

1866.  9 
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LiTBBATUBB  is  a  garden,  poems  are  the  flowers  in  it,  and  to  be 
reaUr  beautiful  of  their  kina  ihej  should  be  not  only  shmely,  but 
spaeluef  s.  Almost  any  produot  of  a  garden  possesses  boUi  exqui- 
site form  and  admirable  odour.  But  the  delight  of  the  hortieul- 
turist's  heart  is  the  perfect  and  the  pleasant  scented.  Though  the 
outward  form  is  fair,  if  the  perfume  is  absent  he  lores  it  not ;  and 
though  the  odour  is  of  the  sweetest  if  the  appearanee  is  not  sightly, 
he  regards  it  as  a  failure.  It  is  not  every  one  of  the  outgrowths  of 
his  purterres  that  he  sends  for  exhibition,  or  fbrwfaieh  he  anticipates 
a  Terdict  of  eomraendation.  It  is  only  those  on  which  he  has  ex- 
pended die  rery  ardour  of  his  spirit,  and  the  utmost  labour  of  his 
art,  that  he  deems  fit  for  show  or  likely  to  bring  him  reputation. 
How  different  is  it,  however,  in  letters  1  The  commonest  stringing^ 
together  of  words  in  assonances  and  in  rhythm  is  often  regarded  aa 
pMtry;  how  crude  however  the  thought,  how  rude  soever  the 
language.  It  may  be  true  that  the  pulses  of  a  human  heart  are  in 
the  effort,  and  that  it  lives  in  his  life ;  but  whenever  he  separates  it 
firom  his  own  being,  and  ennobles  it  with  a  life  beyond  nis  life,  it 
ceases  to  appear  to  any  one  anything  else  than  a  new  claimant  for 
fame,  bein^;,  an  immortality  in  and  Ibr  itself.  Its  own  perfection, 
therefore,  is  its  only  claim  to  notice«  love,  or  welcome. 

We  may  perha|>s  incline  our  readers  to  believe  Una  if  we  quote 
to  them  the  following  excellent  sentiments  :*- 

"  Th«f  sIoM  «•  \h»  poet's  tnw, 
Who  think  their  best,  and  their  best  do} 
Not  those  who  write  the  choicest  books 
While  their  own  conduct  each  rsbokes. 
Titose  slone  have  the  peet's  art 
Who  hold  heaveniB  troth  within  the  heart; 
Not  thoee  who  write  down  Fnnefn  dreams, 
Bnt  tiieee  iirom  whose  life  Heaven  beasM." 

The  nlain  })ro8e  truth  which  these  lines,  by  0.  B.  M.,  imply  u  one 
of  waok  intrinaie  beaaty  and  wortk^^'*  The  holy  man's  life  is  the 
noblest  of  all  poetry,"— but  we  conJesa  that  we  wink  the  prose  re- 
pression of  it  much  more  poetical  thaa  the  rhymes  we  have  quoted, 
which  are  not  a  great  deal  above  the  level  of  a  lullaby  song.  We 
eateem  the  thought*  but  we  cannot  conuiflnd  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  cist ;  and  perfisction  of  form  ia  an  absolute  demand  in  all 
pofessedlr  poetical  writing.  The  diamond  which  is  newly  luised 
from  the  darksome  aiine  is  not  valwcd  like  that  whicli  has  been  eat. 
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polisHed,  and  set,  and  ao  fitted,  aa  ita  intent  may  be,  either  for  a 
coonteae's  bracelet  or  a  monarch's  orown. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  feel  justified  in  snggesting,  as  we  occasionaUj 
do,  an  improTement  here  and  there  as  it  strikes  as,  in  expression  or 
in  rhyme,  not  with  the  rain  thought  that  we  could  emulate  the 
effort  of  the  writer  whose  verses  we  oritieise,  but  just  as  the  onlooker 
can  often  see  more  of  the  game  than  l^ose  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
80  can  often  the  critic  perceive  the  flaws,  or  notice  the  defects  in 
fonn  whidi  escape  the  eye  of  the  original  maker.  We  presume 
that  no  one  who  really  desini  to  improve  his  style  ean  reaaonably 
object  to,  however  mudi  he  may  diareffard,  suui  verbal  critieiam. 
The  critio,  at  least,  should  be  thought  of  witii  thankfdlneii,  seeing 
that  in  so  doing  he  gives  the  best  evidence  that  he  had  zmd  ihe 
production,  and  endeavoured  to  comprehend  its  mttaning  •  while  aa 
the  contio  ia  really  as  little,  perhaps  less  known  to  the  rrader  than 
the  poet  189  then  can  be  Httle  room  for  JealouBy  tiiat  he  is  anxioua 
to  tear  the  harals  from  another's  brow  that  he  may  wear  them  him- 
aell.  Poeti»  whether  real  or  would  be,  cannot  surely  wish  to  make 
it  a  oonditioB  that  all  who  read  their  verses  should  be  held  bound  to 
pniae  them  under  pain  of  ban  and  hato.  No  just  critio  can  always 
pnise,  any  mate  than  poets  always  write  with  inspiratioB,  grace, 
iMnrehy  and  coapords  ot  sweet  sounds. 

Our  first  selection  merits  higher  praise  for  its  inspirixig  came 
Umbi  for  its  own  form.  Gratitude  for  returning  healdi  ia  life's  true 
poetzy ;  and  the  heart-beat  felt  when  the  air  of  heaven  breathes 
neel^  upon  an  invalid's  brow  again,  after  a  kmg  illness,  is  driicious 
music.  There  is  a  poetic  idea  underljring  these  lines,  but  we  do 
ttot  Hunk  that  it  has  actually  been  brought  to  the  surfiwe  in  vital 
beauty. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  8H0BE. 

BeviTing- health  provoJoes  me  now  to  think  Rndtes 

Seated  at  monntain's  base,  «hJ  ooean's  briak;  [by— near 
Stnog  hilla  mj  gnardiana,  ehining  aaodt  mf  leat, 
I  thus  pnnae  in  thought  the  mare's  ntrest 

Oh  why  fnaa  me  mo  angry  do  yon  fly?  [in  anger 

Have  I  provoked  m  you  that  mnrmariBg  ery? 
Or  is  yonr  foaming  doe  to  higher  lawi? 
Tour  motion  gnideid  by  mere  leoret  oanae? 

And  why  rqoice  to  meet  Sol's  darUng  glaaos  [ye  in 

To  zei^yr^s  mnsic  joined  in  gladsome  dance? 

Why  mix  advance  alternate  with  retreat, 

In  youU^ mmd  amazement  to  create?  [mind  like  mine 

Voofilieafe  an  answer;  and  my  thoaghts  Til  torn,      [then 
And  at  majeetic  rocks  in  woadcr  barn. 
Throng  gaze  en/ringed  by  monntains  towenog  high  [entranced 
As  if  to  penetrate  the  Bilver  sky. 
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Hen  let  me  rest  mj  wearied  eye,  and  think, — 

Who  giTee  the  daisies  their  wpp^  of  drink?  [life's  ston 

Who  clothes  the  rallejs  in  their  garb  of  green, 

And  feeds  the  flower  that  blooms  and  dies  unseen? 

Who  fir*d  these  moontains  so  secure  and  fast, 

As  if  immortal  ages  they  thauld  last?  [they'd  outlast 

Oar  tastes  to  gratify,  who  nature  planned  ? 

Say,  was  it  anght  bat  an  Almighty  hand  I 

J.  0.  M.  DSBBT. 

We  have  noted  on  the  margin  of  these  yerses  a  few  verbal  criti* 
cisms,  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  J.  C.  N.  Bat  we  do  not 
place  these  side-words  there  for  the  behoof  only  of  the  writer. 
They  may,  as  we  think,  be  of  equal  seryice  to  the  reader  if  he  is 
intelligent,  for  he  will  then  question  with  himself,  Wherefore  are 
these  terms  regarded  as  possibly  preferable  to  the  words  used  in 
the  text ;  what  change  of  meaning  do  they  imply ;  and  how  do  they 
improye  the  poem,  or  add  to  its  consistency  or  ezpressiyeness  P 
Used  thus,  as  exercises  of  the  critical  faculty,  as  excitants  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  meaning  and  music  of  words,  even  should  they  be  no 
improvements  at  all  to  the  yerses,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  conduce 
to  the  improvement  of  the  reader's  sense  of  the  power  and  hurmony 
of  words.  They  should  neither  be  considered  a  waste-time  nor  a  pas- 
time, but  as  a  serious  endeavour  to  excite  suggestive  thought.  We 
may  farther  remark  that  we  think  J.C.  N.'s  "  Thoughts  by  the  Shore" 
would  have  been  improved  by  an  additional  verse,  containing  a 
confession  of  divine  power  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  hills  and  the 
outstretching  of  the  sea. 

Selection  I^o.  IL  is  sweet  and  sentimental ;  perhaps  we  ought 
to  say  it  is  a  pretty  conceit  rather  than  a  graced  fancy.  It  is  just 
such  a  notion  as  may  flit  passingly  through  the  mind,  and  give  it 
the  brief  sad  delight  of  a  moment's  being.    Here  it  is : — 

A  WISH. 

I  wonld  I  were  that  cloadlet 

That  wends  ito  aiiy  way  [Which 

Up  from  the  far  horison, 

Where  rose  the  new-bom  day.  [Whence 

rd  glide  along  my  pathway, 

O'er  glen  and  grassy  glade, 
Nor  stop  antil  Td  hover 

O'er  where  my  love  is  laid.  ['Botre 

And  down  Fd  cast  my  shadows  [Then 

Upon  her  earthly  bed; 
With  these  Td  drape  in  monmiog 

The  mansion  of  my  dead. 

From  it  I'd  ikade  the  snnshine,  rveil 

Ae  cUmdi  ehut  out  the  day ;  [And  dim  the  garish 

7'tf  fall  in  dewy  tear-drops,  [Thea 
And  weep  myself  awsj. 


For  them  Fd  rise  a  spirit, 
And  wing  my  flight  a£ar, 

To  where  she's  gone  before  me, — 
Toifom/€unt  twinkling  star. 

Aad  there  we*d  liye  for  eirer, 
Kor  fear  that  fell  decay 

Would  blight  our  heart's  affection, 
Or  steal  onr  life  away. 
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Jumns. 


*'  Wentworth,"  in  "  A  Fragment  of  My  Life,"  has  written  some 

food  miiflical  lines,  which,  as  a  fragment,  may  pass.    They  are, 
owerer,  marred  by  the  Heine-like  semi-scoff  of  the  closing  stanza. 
Is  it  thus  a  poet  should  speak  of  **  Lore's  Young  Dream  "  r 

Ah,  Wentworth!  'tis  a  serions  matter  when, 
Loveless,  oar  dreanns  of  loTe  rise  np  again! 
Still  worse,  if  jonth  scoffs  at  that  snnnj  stage, 
On  the  dull  Joomej  of  life's  pilgrimage." 

With  this  fond  rebnke  we  place  the  verses  commented  on  before 
our  readers  for  their  criticism  :— 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  MT  LIFE. 


When  from  the  bnrden'd  emerald  blades 

Bright  Phcsbtts  lapp'd  the  sparkling  dew; 
And  enTioos  clonda  bis  power  obeyed, 

And  bid  no  more  the  glorions  view; 
When  soft  and  low,  and  all  aronnd. 

The  song-birds'  echoei  charm'd  the  wood. 
And  spott^  kine  the  meadows  roam'd, 

And,  lasy,  cropped  their  juicy  food. 

Oh,  when  did  e'er  two  blither  hearts 
Rnsh  forth  to  meet  the  maiden  morn? 

And  breathe  the  sweets  that  throng'd  the  air, 
From  rose-deck*d  briar  and  milky  thorn? 

Oh,  days  of  joy  that  knew  no  check! 
Oh,  green  spots  on  an  arid  soil! 

Oh,  careless  honrs  of  yonthful  glee, — 
Tonr  memory  lightens  stiU  m^  toil. 

Scarce  eighteen  snmmers  then  had  kiss'd 

The  n^iant  fairness  of  her  brow; 
I  numbered  bnt  some  twelve  months  more — 

The  tUvtr  hairs  are  on  me  now! 
The  sephyr  toss'd  her  clostering  curls; 

She'd  loving  eyes,  a  dimpled  chin, 
A  face  that  beam'd  with  beauty's  smile; — 

1  was  a  stripling,  tall  and  thin. 


(mom's 
When 


t  warbling 
While 


[Or 


[life's 


[Bnt  silver-white  my  locks  are 


By  day  we  roam*d  the  moorlands  o'er, 
Explored  the  castle,  climb'd  the  tower; 

At  night  we  wander'd  by  the  shore, 
Or  chatted  in  a  moonlit  bower. 


its 

Night  came^ 

Theo 


f  14  vojuio  aBirxQva. 

She  soQgbt  m?  aid  o*er  booka  of  lore. 

To  which  I  bent  the  brow  profound.  [with 

Mj  Toioe  enlitted  in  the  Tooal  aMre,  nihe  tryatMl 

Although  U  boasted  hankest  aoaod.  {'twaa  bat  of  aorennel 

In  prettieat  tonea ihed  coil  me  ** brother;'*  j[&h9  called 

I  eotaUeRonced  the  filial  tie;  rgjftdl/  owned 

Bat  bam'd  to  dakn  a/bnder  tUht  [win  a  friendlier  name 

And  own  a  flame  that  ne*er  woaM  die. 
Twice  fiftj  times  the  warm  worda  halted — 

I  flender  grew  aa  m^  roah;— 
iSjy  twfu  waa  bold,  and  note  I  trembled,  [Now  I-— than 

Stexmned  rhetoric's  torrent  with  a  blnsh. 


She  wrote  me  bat  two  daji  a^ 

(She's  married  new  these  maay  years), 
To  spend  an  aotomn  week  or  ao. 

And  romp  with  all  her  **  pntij  dean." 
She  knows  not  what  that  letter  cost  me, 

In  tradng  jojoas  days  gone  by ; — 
Bnt  ahe's  given  her  heart  where  love  required  it; 

And,  speaking  trnly,  so  have  L 

WSRTWOBTH. 

We  like  our  next  piece  better.    It  is  not  perfect,  indeed,  and  is 
slightly  charged  with  egotism ;  but  there  ,m  poetry  in  it,  and  the 
expression,  though  bearing  signs  of  crodeness,  gives  good  hope  that 
'  Olaf "  would  be  the  writer  of  a  fair  style,  if  he  woold  blot  more, — 
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THE  YOUNG  POET  TO  HIS  HEART. 

Arise,  O  heart,  and  sing. 

On  strong  though  ontried  wing, 

Scale  the  heavens  high  and  bring 

To  men  th'  ImmoitaTa  fire.  [earth 

For  the  hearts  of  men  thongh  blighted 
In  the  cold  and  gloom  benighted, 
By  troth  to  be  fbed  and  lighted, 

Yearn  with  a  strong  desire. 

The  poets  great  of  old, 
Whose  words  of  fire  and  gold 
Among  the  nations  rolled. 

And  made  them  loved  for  aye^ 
^y  their  greatness  tmut  not  taant  thee;  [With--will 
By  their  glory  mast  not  daant  thea; 
Though  their  words  like  viatons  haont  thee; 

Pass  thou  on  thine  own  way.  [Hia  onward 

Think  not  the  song  aablime, 
Sang  in  the  world*a  fresh  prime, 
Will  be  tbroDgboat  all  time 
A  Bible  closed  and  aealed. 
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Tot  M  floniflbiiig  new  angtgw  [StOl 
Each  of  all  the  moviog  igat, 

Thoagh  thajr  ^port  the  andant  pagw,  [rHui 

Thej  will  mmg  the  new  rtrealed.  [lo?e 

Nor  fAMlAat  off  (tf  truth,  [giiave  aa  if  all 

All  fire  and  floah  of  youth, 

All  heauty  if,  fbnootb,  [wwe 

Song  in  the  days  gone  by. 
For  irbit  written  wcvda  can  render 
A  sonaet's  golden  aplendow? 
Or  what  loTe-song  half  ao  tender 

Aa  anaiden'a  loTe-lit  eye? 

So  m  IUm  eo^w*  spring,  [thy  life's  rich 

Biae,  strike  the  boldest  string; 
Arise,  0  heart,  and  sing. 

For  the  earUi  itself  is  young ; 
And  the  clouds  in  mountains  currd, 
And  the  green  and  glorious  world, 
In  thdr  beauty  all  unfurled. 

Art  at  jfei  wuem    mrnmg^  [Who  has  fully  seen  and  sung? 

Benmnber,  you  belong 

To  tkB  lowly,  toiling  throng,  [life's 

So  sing  thou,  hero  strong, 

Their  low-Toiced  life  so  bra^e; 
Feel  their  grsat  hearts'  deep  pulsation, 
Guide  their  groping  aspiration, 
Pour  thy  fiercest  indignation 

On  the  despot  and  the  knav*. 

Bring  musie  frcm  the  roar 

Of  crowds  that  round  thee  poor; 

Sing,  Truth  for  erermore 

O'er  sugar-coated  lies.  [Shun 

Little  care  how  men  may  treat  thse; 
Sng  the  good  whera'er  it  meet  thee; 
And  th^  will  not  fail  to  greet  thee        [men 

With  the  lore  that  poets  prise. 

,         Olaf. 

We  should  like  to  hare  spoken  entirely  in  fayoor  of  our  next 
«aDtribution.  It  comes  from  a  pen  whoee  effoaions  we  admire, 
and  the  writer  is  one  whom,  thoush  unseen,  we  love.  We  know 
tiliat  there  is  better  pith  in  him  &an  these  lines  show.  We  like 
the  gronnd-thought,  and  would  frankly  say  that  though  we  have 
trieato  find  a  few  expressions  more  suitable  to  the  intended  idea— 
aa  it  seems  to  us — ^than  those  emplojred  by  the  writer,  he  has  been 
less  auecessful  than  we  have  known  him.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
poetry  of  humam  life  is  more  akin  to  his  own  heart  than  the  poetry 
of  DstoiSy  and  that  he  lores  to  sing  of  haad*fast  felloiMdup  and 
hflurt-fyit  Idto  more  than  of  themes  osoght  from  tiie  worid  whaie 
AfSeeiaxm  is  not  visibly  actireP    Wethink  thereare  evening  stars  in 
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[life's— blin 


[And — heaT8n*8  pure 


human  eyes  of  which  W.  O.  could  have  writtum  more  charminfi^ 
yene  than  he  haa  done  in  those  which  follow. 

EVENING  STAa 

Wbj  hiag  in  henij  thus,  fair  star? 

Why  nun  thy  silveiy  loBtre  down? 
Why  earthward  glimmer  from  afar, 

Jewel  in  chief  of  Natare*B  crown? 

Tw  that  ui  mortals  thon  may'st  tell 

Of  purer  states  than  man  may  know, 
Since  from  hlui  primal  rank  he  fell, 

And  hapless,  stnmbled  sore  on  woe. 

Thou  to  oar  eyes  dost  peaceful  bum, 

Like  some  calm  silent  angel  blest, 
Whose  loying  look  ns  fain  would  turn, 

To  charm  onr  souls  to  heavenlier  rest. 

Oh  gazbg  on  thy  sparkling  light. 

And  ont-shot  spears  of  fainter  sheen; 
Dreams  and  fond  Tisions  of  the  night 

fia?e  stfVjfed  thee  and  onr  souls  between. 

And  frequent  haTS  we  feigned  thy  form 

A  mighty  myriad-peopled  world. 
Stainless  of  sin,  o/*  grief  unworn, 

Forth  M»  voii  tpaee  omnific  hurled. 

And  sometimes  thee  weVe  marked  in  tears; 

While  rushing  thoughts  within  us  thronged, 
Of  life,  of  time,  the  eteroxil  years, 

And  all  that  to  the  unseen  belonged. 

Nor  rarely  have  onr  spirits  praised. 

With  stammering  speech  the  mighiier  One,    [that  mightiest 
Who  thy  sweet  trembling  glories  raised 

O'er  all  who  IIto  beneath  the  sun. 

All-blessed,  liberal,  gracious,  He 

Seattereth  dear  beauty  everywhere: 
The  reverent  world  let  bow  the  knee. 

Be  eyeiy  mind  soft  tuned  to  prayer. 


[streamed 


E 


by 

by  a  power 


At  mild  thou  hang'st  on  high,  fair  star, 
£▼'0  as  thou  rain*st  thy  lustre  downj 

As  thus  thou  glimmerest  from  afar. 
Jewel  in  chief  of  Nature's  crown. 


[While 


W.  0. 


There  are  a  few  of  the  pieces  which  haTc  reached  our  rhyme- 
repositories  ;  others  remain  awaiting  an  opportunity,  which  we  hope 
may  soon  occur,  of  being  presented  to  our  readers  and  ^eir  writers 
in  type. 
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A  Compendious  HUiory  of  English  Literature  and  of  the  English 
Language  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  with  numerous  Specimens. 
Bv  Gbobgb  L.  Cbaik,  LL.D.,  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  London : 
Charles  Griffin  and  Co. 

The  real  ralue  of  a  history  of  an}r  literature  and  language 
depends  so  much  upon  the  thorough  reliableness  of  the  author  not 
only  for  accurac^r  in  dates  and  facts ;  in  distinct  intelligibility  of 
statement  and  fairness  of  inference,  but  also  in  style  and  taste,  in 
dboiceness  of  thought  and  healthiness  of  feeling,  that  no  mere  out- 
line of  the  contents  of  such  a  work  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
worth  to  a  student.  !Nor  would  any  merely  comparative  statement 
of  the  distinct  feature  of  different  works  having  partly  the  same 
aim  be  at  all  a  satisfactory  way  of  presenting  the  elements  of  a 
critical  decision.  We  want,  far  more  especially  in  this  case, 
than  in  almost  any  other,  to  know  the  man, — who  and  what 
he  is,  what  he  has  done,  what  are  his  merits  and  claims,  what 
position  does  he  occupv,  and  what  are  his  qualifications  from 
mdustry  and  ability  to  aeal  with  a  subject  so  extensive,  before  we 
feel  quite  satisfied  regardinj^  the  book.  We  shall  endeavour,  as 
fur  as  we  can,  to  gratify  this  desire  regarding  the  author  of  this 
able  and  useful  book. 

George  Lillie  Craik,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Be  v.  William  Craik, 
parochial  schoolmaster  of  Kennoway,  aparish  in  Fifeshire,  including 
a  small  village  very  romantically  situated,  was  bom  there  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1798.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  till  he  was 
qualified  for  entering  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  pur- 
med  and  completed  the  usual  studies  requisite  for  gaining  admission 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Here,  though  a  distin- 
guished student,  he  did  not  graduate,  nor  did  he  accept  the  licence 
to  preach  which  usually  precedes  the  acquisition  of  the  standing  of 
a  clergvman  in  the  Presoyterian  congregations  of  the  North.  In 
Lis  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  a  number  of  literary  though 
fiigitive  occupations ;  among  others  the  preparation  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland.  About  1824  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  used  his  pen  industriously  but  unostenta- 
tionsly  in  many  forms  of  literary  effort.  He  became  connected 
with  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  early  in  its 
eareer,  and  wrote  for  the  **  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge." 
Thev  projected  bis  famous  and  useiul  book,  entitled,  "  The  Pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  besides  "  The  New  Zealanders ; " 
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''Paris  and  its  HiBtorioal  Scenes  and  Associations;"  "English 
Causes  Celibres,"  &o.    He  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  "  The 
Penny  Cjclopsdia/' — especially  in  the  departments  of  Bibliography, 
Biography,  General  Literature,  and  History.    In  1839  he  became 
editor  of  Charles  Knight's  "  Pictorial  History^  of  England"  with  the 
late  Charles  Macfarlane  as  ooUaborateur.  This  History  was  one  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  and  wars  of  England,  and  included 
chapters  on  religion,  laws,  the  constitution,  industries,  manners, 
literature,  i&c,  of  Britain,  and  extended  from  the  earliest  jperiod 
to  1815.    It  was  subsequently  continued  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
under  the  title  of  *<  The  Thirty  Tears'  Peace"  to  1846,  and  since, 
by  a  volume  issued  in  America,  and  to  be  republished  here,  to  1854. 
Several  portions  of  Prof.  Craik's  contributions  to  this  history  have 
been  republished  in  a  separate  form,  e.  ^.,  "  History  of  Britisn  Com- 
merce.     The  germs,  too,  of  the  book  now  under  review  first  i^- 
peared  in  that  mstory.  These  so  re-arranged  and  added  to,  as  to  be  m 
the  main  a  new  work,  were  issued  in  six  of  Eiiight's  shilling  Tolumes 
for  all  readers  in   1844-5,  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England."    To  the  same 
series  he  also  contributed  "Spenser  and  his  Poetry;"  ''Bacon 
and  his  Writings."    Among  his  miscellaneous  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  "Bomance  of  the  Peeraf;e;"  "Popular  Tumults,"  Ae. 
Pamphlets,  reviews,   and  articles  m  the  Edinlmrgh^  the  Nortk 
British^  the  Dublin  Urriv,  Maamine,  are  also  attributed  to  him  in 
number  more  than  we  are  able  to  embrace  in  our  notice.     Da 
these  he  is  said  to  have  first  mooted  the  idea  of  the  Privy  Council 
scheme  of  education ;  of  the  representation  of  miiwirities,  of  mutual 
citizenship,  &c.    On  the  institution  of  the  Queen's  coUeses  in  Ice- 
land he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Histor}^  and  English  Iit«ratore 
in  Belfast, — an  office  which  he  yet  worthily  fills.    In  cannectioDL 
more  or  less  close  with  his  professional  labours,  he  has  produced 
."  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language  "  (1851);  beinsr 
"  an  abstract  of  part  of  the  course  delivered  to  his  class  at  J3el£ut 
during  the  first  two  sessions  of  his  professoriate ;  and  "  The  Sog- 
lish  of  Shakspere,"  1857:  which  nave  passed  through  seveml 
editions.     In  1861  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  work  now 
being  noticed,  via.,  "  The  History  of  the  English  Language  aad 
Literature," — in  a  great  measure  a  reissue,  incorporating  muoh  of 
his  former  work  on  the  same  subject  but  eonsidesably  extended. 
Of  this  book  he  has  more  reoenlhr  still  prepared  an  abridgment, 
entitled,  "  A  Manual  of  English  tdterature  and  of  the  History  of 
the  English  Language  from  the  Norman  Conquest."    This  book 
oontains,  too,  some  additions,  and  has  been  specially  adapted  to 
this  age  of  examinations.    We  have  hesrd  it  reported  that  he  is 
enji^sged  on  a  yet  more  formidable  work,  vis.,  "A  Philosophioal 
History  of  our  English  Speech."  We  may  only  add  to  these  iier- 
sotidUa  thatDr.  G.L.  Craik  is  the  father  of  G^rginaM.Craik,  whose 
oapacitv  as  a  novelist  is  well  reported  of. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  wodu»  and  from  the  varialj  of 
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topies  on  which  they  treat,  that  Prof.  Craik  ia  a  gentleman  of  wide 
attaimoeBis,  of  aingolar  induatry  and  Tersatility,  of  vigorous  ardour 
of  mind,  aa  well  as  indefatigable  diligence.  He  possesses  both  a 
powerfiil  intellect  and  an  active  imagination ;  be  is  not  only  me* 
thodical  in  arrangement  but  precise  in  statement  9  he  is  keenly  sus- 
ceptible in  taste  as  well  as  adroit  in  his  seleotiveoess ;  he  is  judicious 
as  a  judge,  yet  sagacious  as  a  critic.  While  his  facts  may  be 
depended  on,  his  adjudioations  are  quite  as  reliable  on  all  points — 
except  the  very  finer  higher  criticism  in  which  insight  ratner  than 
sight  is  required.  The  preponderance  of  realism  in  his  mind  is 
eonsiderablv  balanced  by  his  genuine  originality  and  freshness  <^ 
vision.  Taking  his  works  on  Spenser  and  Bacon  as  test  works,  we 
find  that  in  Spenser  he  sees  much  that  underlies  the  allegory  and 
interprets  it ;  while  in  Bacon  he  notices  much  of  the  fanoimlness  of 
hie  general  writings.  In  all  that  concerns  instructiveness  G.  L. 
Craik  is  faultless  and  unexceptionable.  But  we  must  proceed  to  a 
direct  review. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says,—"  In  the  largest  or  loosest  sense 
of  the  expression,  a  History  of  English  Literature  might  be  taken 
to  mean  an  account  of  everything  that  has  been  written  in  the  lan- 
guage. But  neither  is  the  literature  of  a  language  everything  that 
baa  been  written  in  it,  nor  would  all  that  has  been  written  in  the 
language  necessarily  comprehend  all  its  literature ;  for  much  iroe 
literature  may  exist,  and  nas  existed,  without  having  been  written. 
Literature  is  composed  of  words,  of  thought  reduced  to  the  form  of 
words ;  but  the  words  need  not  be  vnritten ;  it  is  enough  that  they 
be  apoken  or  sung,  or  even  only  conceived.  All  that  writmg  does  is  to 
leeord  and  preserve  them.  It  no  more  endows  them  with  any  new  cha- 
raeter  than  money  acquires  a  new  character  by  being  locked  up  in  a 
desk  or  paid  into  a  bank."  We  quote  this  passage,  that  the  reader 
may  compare  the  opinion  it  contains  with  that  stated  in  the  paper  on 
literature^  Science,  and  Art,  lately  placed  before  them  in  aoother 
department.  We  may  notice,  too,  tnat  Professor  Craik's  notion  of 
literatnre  indudes  a  pi^tty  law  amount  of  Bibliography,  as  shown 
in  his  remarks  on  difierences  of  editions  and  digressions  about  rare 
books.  In  oar  opdnion,  however,  this  adds  to  the  utility  and 
iniereat  if  it  detraets  firom  the  literary  unity  of  the  work. 

In  ToL  i.  we  have  sixt^  pages  of  Introduction— on  the  history  and 
laaguaffe  of  Sngland  in  its  early  davs.  We  have  next  the  period 
of  tbel^ormans,  beginning  with  tne  Conquest,  and  leading  down 
to  the  times  of  Eroissart— the  period  of  early  English.  We  have 
then  the  second  English  perioa,  commonly  called  the  semi- Saxon, 
whieh  extends  from  the  era  of  the  Frencn  prose  romances  and  the 
early  English  metrical  romance  to  the  alliterative  verse  of  Pien 
Ploughman.  The  third  English  period  begins  with  Chaucer,  and 
enda  with  the  writers  of  the  Shabsperian  age.  "  The  first  of  the 
three  stages  through  which  the  language  has  thus  passed  may  be 
consider^  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  the 
second  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  third  is  that  in  which  it  still  is.** 
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Though  English  literature  propter  does  not  reafly  begin  till  what 
IB  here  denominated  the  third  period, — for  in  the  Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  times  all  the  most  important  works  which  were  composed 
in  England  were  written  either  in  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  or  Latin, 
and  are  consequently  incomprehensible  to  the  mere  English 
reader ;  the  record  he  gives  of  the  former  period  is  fall  of  interest 
and  value. 

The  manner  in  which  Professor  Craik  traces  the  early  history  of 
the  lan^ua^e,  from  its  mdiments  to  its  original  appearance  as  a  lan- 
guage, 18  highly  instructive,  and  the  recordhe  gives  of  the  literature 
comprised  in  this  "  rathe  Englyshe  "  is  very  full,  while  the  biblio- 
graphy is  carefully  noted.  His  observations  on  the  literary  effects 
of  tne  Norman  Oonqaest  are  acute  and  able ;  his  notices  or  schools 
and  universities  are  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  while  his  estimate 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  seems  to  be  somewhat  meagre  and 
slightly  old-fashioned.  The  vernacular  language  and  literature  is 
briefly  but  comprehensively  remarked  on,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  history,  its  ups  and  downs  in  contest  with  Latin,  French,  &e., 
are  made  the  subjects  of  some  erudite  and  well-compiled  para- 
graphs. Every  hero  and  there  glances  of  exquisite  criticism  and 
strokes  of  sound  common-sense  logic  are  noticeable,  and  the  earliest 
part  of  the  treatise,  though  necessarily  dull  from  the  mass  of  its 
facts,  is  frequently  enlivened  by  outflashing  rays  of  thought  and 
finely-pointed  touches  of  epigram,  reflection,  or  criticism. 

Semi- Saxon  English  is  explained  most  painstakingly — often  with 
interlinear  translations.  In  this  section  we  have  not  only  analyses 
of  the  chief  works  but  also  notices  of  the  principal  editions,  their 
peculiarities,  and  differences.  A  section  is  devoted  to  the  club- 
books,  and  similar  collections  of  rase  and  costly,  in  fact  almost 
inaccessible  works.  Piers  Ploughman  is  the  subject  of  nearly 
twenty  jpages  of  remarks,  specimens,  and  analysis. 

The  first  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  this  elaborate  treatise 
is  occupied  with  the  same  subject  as  that  of  Henry  Morley's 
"  Writers  before  Chaucer."  It  is  more  concise,  less  rhetorical,  and 
more  matter-of-fact  than  the  work  of  the  new  London  IJniversiiy 
professor's  huge  tome ;  and  its  distinct  indication  of  editions — ^its 
precognitions  of  books,  impart  to  it  a  worth  for  students  superior 
to  it ;  if  its  references  are  to  be  used  in  further  researches,  out  if 
the  spirit  of  the  books  alone  is  wanted,  Morley  preserves  and 
supplies  much  more  of  the  finer  and  diviner  essence. 

On  Chaucer's  life,  writings,  verse,  rhythm,  &c.,  about  eighty  pages 
of  excellently  put  together  matter  are  provided,  and  most  of  what 
is  known  of  the  man  and  his  works  is  condensed  into  them.  John 
Qower^B  text  is  reviewed  well,  and  John  Barbour  (perhaps  from  the 
professor's  Scottish  predilections)  gets  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
exposition ;  and  the  curious  bibliography  of  his  poems  is  ^iven  at 
considerable  length.  The  prose  writers  of  Chaucer's  tune  are 
passingly  well  represented,  and  the  introduction  of  printing,  as  well 
as  the  revival  of  letters,  form  themes  for  some  good  seetioDs. 
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Hie  oonoiie  paragraphs  deiroted  to  "  books  and  libraries,"  "scienoe 
in  England,"  "the  chroniclers,"  "  English  and  Scotch  poets,"  '*  clas- 
sical learning,"  &o,,  are  useful  and  instructive.    The  literature  of 
**  Great  Eliza's  golden  lime  "  is  carefuUy  treated  under  headings,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few : — Sackrille's  "  Mirror  of  Magis- 
trates;" "Origin  of  the  Eegular  Drama;"  Hey  wood's  "Inter- 
ludes;" "Ealph  Bolster  Bolster;"  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle;" 
••  Misogonus  ;'*  Bale's  "  Kynge  Johan ;"  "  Gorbuduc— Blank  Verse," 
other  early  dramas.    In  the  second  stage  of  the  regular  drama 
we  have  excellent  remarks  on  Peele,  Greene,  Marlow,  Lyiy,  Kyd, 
Lodge,  Ac,  and  then  we  are  led  on  to  the  earlier  Elizabethan 
prose — that  of  Lyly  and  Euphuism,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Nash,  &o., 
with  a  few  words  on  English  hexameter  verse.    A  long  section  of 
forty  pages  is  devoted  to  Edmund  Spenser,  and  is  admirably  executed 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  facts  goes,  but  perhaps  with  too  slight  an 
appreciation  of  the  marvellous  poetry  of  that  noble  genius.    More 
space  is  given  to  Warner  than  usual.    Daniel,  Drayton,  Hall,  Syl- 
vester,  Chapman,  Drummond,  Davies,  Donne,  &c.,  lead  on  to 
Shakspere,  whose  minor  poems  are  first  noticed,  and  then  his  dra- 
matic works,  both  very  briefly,  because  the  author  thinks  materials 
on  these  subjects  are  easily  accessible  elsewhere.    He  has  himself 
written  extensively  in  several  periodicals  upon  the  prince  of  drama- 
tists.   The  lesser  lights  of  the  drama  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  are  touched  with  a  light  pen,  as  are  also  the  theological 
writers  of  that  age.     To  Bacon  ne  gives  small  space,  but  high 
praise,  and  he  supplies  excellent  and  copious  references  to  sources 
of  further  knowledge.     These  form  the  chief  items  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  this  caremlly  and  well-packed  historic  outline  of  the  lite- 
rature of  England.    We  could  have  wished  it  had  been  more  tho- 
roughly fused.    Its  detached  form,  while  it  makes  it  more  service- 
able to  the  student,  by  affording  ready  access  to  the  portion  to  be 
studied,  detracts  from  its  value  as  a  distinct  treatise.    It  ought  to 
be  no  less  a  possibility  to  enter  into  details,  to  group  facts,  and  to 
arrange  the  material  of  literary  history  into  a  continuous  narrative, 
thui  it  is  to  place  before  the  reader  the  incidents,  the  policv,  the 
personal  records,  the  plots,  the  wars,  the  accidents,  &c.,  of  civil 
nistory.    Some  of  the  powers  of  a  great  artist  Dr.  Graik  possesses, 
the  erudition  he  has  m  full  measure,  the  formative  and  fusing 
elements  can  scarcely  be  wanting  in  him.    In  this  we  note — besides 
a  want  of  the  lighter  graces  of  a  sportive  fancy — the  greatest  defect 
of  this  laborious  andyaluable  history  of  our  lang^ge  and  literature. 

From  this  volume  we  can  afford  to  make  few  extracts,  because  the 
mere  inventory  of  its  contents  has  occupied  much  space.  We  have 
considered  it  to  be  our  duty  to  be  minute  in  reference  to  these  mat- 
ters, that  our  review  may  be  useful  to  students  by  showing  them 
exactly  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  work.  Only  by  doing  tnis  did 
we  see  our  way  to  make  a  notice  of  the  book  what  all  notices  of 
educational  works  should  be — mforming  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ecmtents  of  the  book  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 
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We  thbk  1^6  three  fbllowiog  {jaasages  wfll  illnttrate  the  TBlnable 
natixre  of  the  kind  of  information  uie  work  eonteins,  the  oritical 
abiHty  of  I3ie  author,  and  the  sound  Judgment  he  briaRB  to  bear  on 
his  labours: — 


**  Chuieal  laarnmg  tn  iff  Bkstewth  Cmh^.-^The  whoto  of  the  sb 
ocntiirj,  howerer,  well  daterfw  Uit  epithet  ui  a  leaned  age,  notwttfasUndiog  the 
Btite  of  the  lohods  sad  vnifenitiet,  aod  of  what  are  oalhid  Ihe  leaned  pnSm- 
neos,  if  we  look  either  to  the  names  of  eniaent  aehalara  by  whieh  eferj  portion  oC 
it  is  adorned,  or  to  the  extent  to  whioh  the  stody  of  the  leaned  laagoages  then 
entered  into  the  edncation  of  all  penons,  wonien  as  well  as  men,  who  were  oon* 
sidcred  to  be  well  edncated.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it,  besidee  Cranmer,  Bldley, 
Timstal,  Gardiner,  Pole,  and  other  Chorchmen  of  dlstiDgushed  acqoirements,  we 
have  Bichard  Pace,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Colet,  the  founder, 
and  Lilly,  the  first  master  of  St  Panl'a  School— all  already  mentioned;  William 
Grocyn,  another  of  the  first  and  also  one  of  Hie  very  greatest  of  the  Engtiah 
Grecians;  the  eqnally  elegant  and  indostrions  John  LeLand,  the  father  of  Eogliah 
antiquities,  and  the  chief  preserrer  in  his  day  of  the  old  knowledge  that  wonM  other* 
wise  haTO  perished,  aa  well  as  one  of  the  most  soooessfiil  ooUivftlors  of  the  newt 
Dr.  Thomas  Linaoer,  the  first  English  physieiaa,  and  as  a  scholar  scanely  oeoond 
to  any  of  his  country  or  of  his  age;  and  the  alI««ceomplished  Sir  Thomaa  Mere, 
perhaps  the  happiest  genios  of  his  time,  the  one  of  its  profonad  soholaia,  at  all 
erents-^nnlees  we  are  to  except  his  illostrions  friend,  Brasmna— whose  natural 
genins  was  the  least  oppressed  by  his  erudition,  and  whoee  erudition  was  the  most 
brightened  with  wit  and  informed  by  a  liying  spirit  better  than  that  of  books.  Of 
somewhat  later  celebrity  are  the  names  of  Roger  Ascham,  who  is  more  £unons,  how- 
erer,  for  his  English  than  his  Latin  writings;  of  Dr.  Waller  Haddon,  the  most 
Ciceronian  of  English  Latinists;  of  Buchanan,  perhaps  the  meet  of  a  poet  of  all  the 
modem  writers  of  Latin  tofm;  not  to  mention  Archbishop  Parker,  Bishop  Andrews, 
and  other  eminent  Ghurchmeo.  The  nnmber  of  very  great  English  acholars,  how- 
erer,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  waa  not  ao  considerable  as  in  that  of  her  fatbar, 
when  elassical  studies  were  not  only  eultitated  with  perhaps  a  traer  appreoiatioia 
of  the  highest  models,  but  afforded,  besides,  almost  the  only  field  for  tnteUeotaal 
SBKoise  and  dispky.  Still  this  kind  of  learning  oontinned  to  be  fashionable,  and 
a  familiar,  if  not  a  profound,  acquaintance  with  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
languages  was  diffused  to  an  unusual  extent  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
Henry  YUL  was  himself  a  scholar  of  considerable  pretensions;  he  is  said  to  have, 
as  a  younger  son,  been  educated  for  the  Church;  and  to  this  aoctdent,  which  gava 
the  country  its  first  pedant  king,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  also  indebted  for  its 
sucoession  of  learned  princee,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  oentuiy, — Henry,  as  it 
were,  setting  the  faslnon,  whioh  it  afterwards  became  a  matter  of  comne  to  follow, 
pis  son,  though  bom  to  the  throne  to  which  he  sooceeded,  veceiTed  a  achoel- 
mastsfinit  fit  for  a  bishop,  and  so  also  did  his  daaghteia.  Erasmus  hsa  eom* 
mended  the  Latin  Isttsis  of  Mary,  some  of  whioh  ars  preasned,  as  well  as  otheia 
aa  Frsneh  and  in  Spanish.  Elisabeth  was  not  only  a  Latio,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  scholar,  hut  also  aprofldeat  in  Greek,  in  which  Isqgu^go,  the  tutor  Aaoham 
tella  us,  she  used,  eren  after  she  came  to  the  throne,  to  read  mors  erery  day  than 
some  prebendaries  of  the  Church  read  of  Latin  in  a  whole  week." — Pp.  428-9. 

**  TkeMyriadmmiedMm  of8kaitpere.^YniB,t  other  anatomist  of  the  Unman 
heart  has  searched  its  hidden  core,  and  laid  bare  all  the  strength  and  weaknesa  of 
onr  mysterious  nature,  as  he  has  done  in  the  gushing  tenderness  of  Juliet,  and 
the '  fine  frenzy'  of  the  discrowned  Lear,  and  the  saUime  melancholy  of  Hamlec, 
•ad  tiie  wrath  of  the  perplexed  aad  tsuipsit  Uaa  Othello,  aad  the  eloqacat 
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tetpj  if  TtiMD,  and  t)i«  feed  htto  of  Sbylockf  Wbmt  other  poetry  hu  gtTon 
■bM»  lo  snything  half  so  terriito  m  Lady  llaobethf  or  oo  wiBntni;  as  BooaUinl,  or 
ao  nil  of  gantltat  wonanbood  aa  DosdoBona?  Who  haa  girea  no  a  scene  aitfaor 
aa  orowdod  wilh  dtfonitisa  of  oktaraetar,  or  ao  atimd  with  the  heat  aod  harry  of 
aetal  existaooa?  Tha  men  and  tba  mamiMrs  of  all  oooalriea  and  of  all  ages  an 
tbare;  tha  lorera  and  waniort,  the  priests  and  prophetesses  of  the  old  haroio  and 
kingly  times  of  Greece— the  Atheoians  of  the  days  of  Perioles  and  Aloibiades-* 
the  prond  patricians  and  the  tarbaleot  commonalty  of  the  earliest  period  of  repub- 
lican Bome^-Cassar,  and  Bmtns.  and  Cassins,  and  Antony,  and  Cleopatra,  and  tha 
other  splendid  figures  of  that  later  Bomao  Bcene~-the  kings,  and  qneens,  and 
princes,  and  courtiers  of  barbaric  Denmark,  and  Roman  Britain,  and  Britain  before 
the  Bomans — those  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the  English  Heptarchy — those  of 
Bngland  and  Fianee  at  the  em  of  Magna  Charta — all  ranks  of  the  people  of 
alneat  evfty  reign  of  onr  subsequent  history,  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  osotnry;  not  to  speak  of  Venice,  and  Verona,  and  Mantua, 
and  PadvA,  and  Illyria,  and  Navarre,  and  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  of  all  the  other 
towns  and  lands  which  he  has  peopled  for  ns  with  thsir  most  real  inhabitants. 
Ner  even  in  his  plajs  is  Shakspere  merely  a  dramatist  Apart  altogether  froM 
hie  dramatic  power  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  His  sjuipathy  is  the 
moot  univeFBal,  his  imaginatioa  the  most  plastic,  his  diction  the  most  expressive, 
ever  given  to  any  writer.  His  poetry  has  in  itself  the  power  and  varied  excel- 
lenees  of  all  other  poetry.  While  in  grandeur,  and  beauty,  and  passion,  and 
awceteit  music,  and  all  the  other  higher  gifts  of  song,  he  msy  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest— with  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  and  Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Homer, — he  is 
at  the  same  time  more  nervous  than  Dryden,  and  more  sententious  than  Pope,  and 
more  aparkling  and  of  more  abounding  ooaeeit,  when  he  chooses,  than  Donne,  or 
Cowl^,  or  Butler."— Pp.  590-1. 

**  Galileo^  and  not  Baoon,  is  the  tme  father  of  modem  natural  philosophy.  That, 
Id  tmth,  was  not  Baoon's  province  at  all;  neither  his  acqnvements  nor  the  pecu- 
liar eharaoter  and  constitution  of  his  mind  fitted  him  for  achieving  anytbing  on 
that  ground.  The  common  mistake  rsgarding  him  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  to  be 
said  that  not  Hofaier,  but  Aristotls,  was  the  father  of  poetry,  because  he  first  invest!* 
gated  and  explained  the  principles  or  philosophy  of  a  part  of  the  art  of  poetry. 
Baoon  belongs  not  to  mathematical  or  natural  science,  but  to  literature  and  to 
mend  •ewace,  in  its  most  extensive  aeceptation — ^to  the  realm  of  imagination,  of 
wit,  of  deoucBce,  of  aesthetics,  of  history,  of  Jurisprudence,  of  political  fihiloiophy, 
of  l^glc,  oi  metanhyaitt,  and  the  Inveatigation  of  the  powers  and  operationa  of  the 
banaa  mind.  He  ia  ehher  net  all^  or  in  no  degree  worth  mentioning,  an  investi- 
gator or  expounder  of  mathsBiatico,  or  of  mechaniea,  or  of  astronomy,  or  of  ohe* 
mictiy,  or  ef  anv  other  beaneh  of  geometeieal  or  phyrieal  aoieace;  but  he  is  a  nooat 
penetmting  and  comprehensive  investigator  and  a  moat  magnifiicent  expounder  of 
the  gloiy  and  greatness  of  Lord  Baoon,  that  higher  wisdom  in  comparison 
with  which  all  these  things  are  but  a  mere  inteUeotnal  sort  of  legerdemain.  All 
Ina  works,  his  essays,  his  philosophical  writings,  oommonly  so  called,  and  what  he 
has  done  in  history,  are  of  one  and  the  sams  character — reflective,  and,  so  to 
speak,  poetical;  not  simply  demonstrative,  or  elucidatory  of  mere  matters  of  fact. 
Wbat,  then,  is  his  glory?  In  what  did  his  greatness  consist f  In  this,  we  should 
any,  that  an  intellect  at  ones  one  of  tiie  most  oapaeious  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foiiiad  ever  granted  to  *  niortal-*in  ita  powsra  of  vision  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
iMat  paBetmting  and  one  ef  the  most  nir-reachin^«-was  in  him  united  and  reoon- 
cOad  with  aa  almost  eqnal  endewmeat  of  the  imaghialive  faculty;  and  that  he  ia, 
tbaeefon,  of  all  philosoplucal  writets  the  one  in  whom  are  ibnnd  together,  in  the 
largest  proportions,  depth  of  thought  and  splsndour  of  eloquence." — Pp.  515-6. 
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We  must  reserve  for  a  second  notice  the  other  yolnme.  As  the 
history  approaches  our  own  times  the  variety  of  interest  increases, 
and  the  aimculty  of  jud^ring  correctly  is  heightened.  To  many  the 
volume  noticed  will  afford  mnch  fresh  and  accurate  information; 
bat  in  the  second  many  will  look  to  find  delight  commingling  with 
instruction.  In  our  next  issue  we  shaU  report  on  the  volume  on 
several  points,  and  sum  up  our  judgment  on  the  entire  work. 

The  JSiatofy  of  ScottUh  Poetry.    By  D.  Ibviko,  LL.D.    Edin- 
burgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  is  John  Arthur  Carlyle,  M.D.,  (the 
brother  of  the  well-famed  Thomas  Carlyle,)  himself  known  in  litera* 
ture  as  the  translator  into  prose — strong,  terse,  and  choice — of 
Dante's  "  Inferno."  The  tasic  was  undertaken  "  chiefly  from  love 
of  the  subject  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  author."  And  it 
has  been  done  well  and  honestly.  The  '*  Memoir  of  Dr.  Irnng," 
prefixed  to  the  work,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  David  Laing,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  antiquaries  in  Scotland ;  and  to  this 
there  are  affixed  "  Becol lections  of  the  Author's  Early  life,"  by 
the  late  General  Sir  C.  W.  Fasley,  K.C.B.  From  these  sources  we 
abridge  a  notice  of  the  author,  that  our  readers  may  know  the 
manner  of  man  he  was  who  gave  us  this  book. 

David  Irving,  fourth  son  of  Janetus  Irviug,  a  shopkeeper  of 
some  means,  and  Helen  Little,  his  wife,  was  bom  in  Langholm, 
Dumfriesshire,  5th  December,  1778.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  his  native  town.  But  when  about  fourteen  he  was 
led  to  east  his  thoughts  towards  the  ministry,  and  began  the  study 
of  the  classics  under  Andrew  Little,  who,  though  he  had  lost  his 
sight  by  lightning  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  Liverpool  vessel 
of  which  he  was  surgeon,  taught  Latin  and  Greek  with  abilitv  and 
success.  In  1796  living  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
studied  in  the  Arts  Classes ;  acting  also  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Hay 
Campbell,  son  of  the  Eeceiver-General  of  Scotland.  In  1799 
Irving  issued  a  *'  Life  of  Bobert  Ferguson,"  an  humble  Scottish 
poet,  one  of  the  forerunners  of  Bums,  in  1801  he  graduated  M.A., 
and  thereafter  published  his  biographies  of  Ferguson,  Falconer 
(author  of  "  The  Shipwreck"),  and  Wm.  Eussell  (author  of  the 
"History  of  Modem  Europe"),  besides  his  "Elements  of  English 
Composition,"  a  dull  but  meritorious  compilation.  He  attended 
the  Civil  Law  Class  1802-3,  and  in  1804  issued  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Scottish  Poets,"  and  in  1805  his  "  Memoirs  of  George  Buchanan," 
the  Scottish  reformer,  poet,  and  historian.  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  1808,  and  in  1810  he  married  Anne  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Bobert  Anderson,  M.D.»  editor  of  "The  Works  of  British 
Poets,"  and  the  early  patron  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  Thomas 
Brown,  the  metaphysician,  John  Leyden,  the  poet,  Alexander 
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Momj,  the  self-taugbt  linRuiet,  &o.  She  died  soon  aflker  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Robert,  in  1812.  In  1815  Irving's  '*  Observatiom 
on  the  Study  of  Law  "  appeared ;  in  1817  he  ifltued  a  new  "  Memoir 
of  Buchanan/'  and  in  1818  applied  for  the  office  of  principal 
librarian  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1820.  At  the  request,  as  well  as  the  expense,  of  the 
Aayocates,  Lring  visited  Qottingen  to  see  how  the  library  of  that 
university  was  arranged.  On  his  retoim  thence  he  married  his 
aeeond  cousin,  Janet  Laiog.  He  edited  many  works  for  the  Mait- 
laod  and  Bannatyne  Clubs.  Between  1830  and  1842  he  contributed 
to  the  Efinfclopadia  Britannica  articles  on  Jurisprudence,  Canon, 
Civil,  and  Feudal  Law,  bio^aphies  of  eminent  Scotchmen,  &c.  The 
University  of  Gottingen,  m  1837,  sent  him  their  diploma  of  Laws, 
snd  in  the  same  year  he  issued  an  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Civil  Law."  His  "  Jiives  of  Scottish  Writers  "  appeared  in  1839. 
In  1848  he  reluctantly  resifi;ned  his  ouratorship  or  the  Advocates' 
library,  and  retired  to  indulge  in  literary  pursuits  and  tastes.  He 
edited  Selden's  "  Table  Talk,"  with  notes,  in  1854,  and  he  had  long 
had  the  present "  History  of  Scottish  Poetry"  ready  for  publica- 
tion, but  it  appears  as  a  posthumous  work,  though  substantially 
completed  nearly  thirtv  years  ago.  He  died  10th  of  May,  1860, 
and  his  name  is  likely  long  to  be  cherished  in  Scotland  as  an 
industrious,  learned,  accurate,  though  formal  and  precise,  literary 
labours;  as  an  independent  and  intelligent  man,  somewhat  too 
book-minded  to  be  genial,  but  genuine  in  his  moral  worth  and 
leliffious  feelings. 

l&aders  who  desire  to  learn  briefly  the  elements  of  the  history  of 
Oiaian's  "  Poems"  will  find  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  interesting. 
It  eontains  also  much  interesting  laatter  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Scottish  Language;  its  connection  with,  and  difference  from,  Eng- 
lish; on  Bomance  Poems;  on  Rhymes,  with  several  curious^ 
ioataooes  of  classical  rhymes.  In  the  second  chapter  we  are 
brcmght  into  the  company  of  Thomas  the  Ehymer  of  Ercildoune ;. 
Midiael  Scot,  and  Bobert  of  Brunne,  and  receive  accounts  of  their 
poems.  Chapter  third  gives  us  samples  of  early  poems ;  informa- 
tion regarding  the  poems  about  King  Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table, 
as  well  as  the  romsnoes  on  Sir  Gawane.  **  John  Barbour,  the 
contemporary  and,  in  some  respects,  the  rival  of  Chaucer,"  author 
of  a  poem  which  "  displays  so  conspicuous  a  union  of  talent  and 
pAtnotism,  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries  it  has  not 
ceased  to  attract  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention,"  is  the  theme 
of  chapter  fourth,  and  his  poem  **  The  Bruce  "  is  described,  analyzed,. 
and  quoted  in  it.  "  Contemporary  with  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
of  Aberdeen  (Barbour)  was  another  dignified  ecclesiastic,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  recording  in  verse  the  history  of  his 
native  country.  This  poet,  Andrew  vVinton,  .  .  .  wss  a  canon 
regular  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Serf," 
who  '*  was  entitled  to  take  precedence  in  Parliament  of  all  priors, 
and  eren  of  all  abbots."  "  *  The  Chronicle  of  Winton '  is  yaluable 
1866.  Q 
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as  a  speeimen  of  the  literary  taste  and  attainments  of  <rar  aneestcxrs 
at  a  yery  remote  period,  bat  it  is  still  more  valuable  as  a  repositoty 
of  historical  information,  and  as  a  delineation  of  ancient  manners. 
"  The  language  of  Winton  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
"Barbour,  and  they  hare  both  adopted  the  same  species  of  versifiea- 
tion.  The  common  measure  of  their  yer^e  is  eight  syllables,  but 
they  do  not  yery  strictly  confine  themselves  to  this  number.  Winton 
likewise  uses  but  few  words  of  a  French  origin,  and  he  ratiier  intro- 
duces Latin  words  than  employs  words  of  a  Latin  derivation."  In 
chapter  fifth  the  work  is  quoted  from  and  epitomised.  In  chspter 
siztn  we  are  told  that  **  in  the  catalogue  of  Scottish  poets  we  have 
already  recognized  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  otner  persons  of 
distinction ;  but  in  this  catalogue  we  now  find  a  royal  poet,  on 
whose  character  royalty  itself  could  scarcely  confer  any  additional 
splendour,  and  who  must  ever  be  re^ard^d  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  individuals  of  the  age  which  he  adorned."  This  was 
James  I.,  "  one  of  the  best  monarohs  that  ever  filled  tiie  Soottiah 
throne."  The  principal  work  of  this  royal  poet,  entitled  "The 
Song's  Quair "  (or  Book),  was  written  while  he  was  still  detained  in 
captivity  by  the  English  king  Henry  Y.;  its  subject  is  the  praise  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  tiie  Earl  of  Somerset,  who 
soon  afterwards  became  his  consort,  and  whom  he  aeems  to  have 
regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  romaatio  afieotion.  "  This  poem 
displays  an  elegant  vein  of  faooy,  and  the  versification  possesses  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  but  its  principal  beantieB  are  to  be  discovared 
in  particular  passages  rather  than  the  general  structure  of  the 
whole."  "  A  poem  which,  as  Mr.  EUis  remarks,  is  full  of  simplicity 
and  feeling,  and  is  not  inferior  in  practical  merit  to  any  simiiar 
production  of  Chaucer."  "  This  poem  is  well  criticized."  "  Christ'a 
Mjxk  of  the  Green,"  a  remarkable  specimen  of  genuine  humour  and 
plesantry,  and  "  Peblis  of  the  Play,"  are  also  noticed  at  length.  In 
chapter  seventh  several  poems  are  descanted  on ;  e.^.,  **  The  Battte 
of  Harlow,"  "  Holland's  Howlet,"  "  Cockclbie's  Sow,"  Ac.  "  The 
reign  of  James  I.  produced  a  poet  not  less  remarkable  Han  the 
king  himself.  Of  tnis  poet  the  surname  has  not  been  recorded ;  he 
was  long  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Blind  Harry,  which  has 
lately  been  superseded  by  the  more  respeotAil  appellation  of  Hemy 
the  Minstrel."  In  chapter  eighth  this  poet's  works  are  minutely 
considered  and  commented  on.  Chapter  ninth  is  occupied  with 
notices  of  a  great  number  of  minor  poets,  of  some  of  whidi  speci- 
mens are  given,  us  "  soflicient  to  impress  us  with  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  national  love  of  literature."  ^'  Among  the  Scottish 
poets  who  fiourished  during  ^e  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  eentuiy 
Bobert  Henryson  merits  a  conspicuous  place.  He  is  described  as 
chief  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermbne."  Chapter  tenth  is  given  up 
to  an  anajlsis  of  this  author's  works,  who  continued  the  "l^ilus 
and  Cresside," — 

'*Wiittni  by  worthy  Chancer  gloriMU.** 
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The  quotinfir  of  this  line  suggests  to  us  how  wrong  the  idea  iB  which 
looks  upon  English  literature  as  bounded  by  a  geographical  line. 
English  poetry  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  more  avidity  in  the 
age  BucceediDg  Chaucer  than  in  Southern  Britain.  The  Scottish 
poets  neTer  speak  of  themselves  otherwise  than  as  disciples  of 
Chaueer  and  Gower.  The  language  was  orie^inally  similar  m  both 
countries,  as  they  are  essentially  now ;  and  Scottish  poetry  speaks 
with  an  English  accent  in  its  early  days.  What  is  now  called 
Scotch  ifl  really  (though  ir  a  somewhat  corrupted  form)  old 
English.    iCing  James  says,— 

*'  B«  impais  nnto  my  maisteris  derA— 

Gower  and  Chaucer — that  on  the  steppis  salt. 
Of  rhetoiike,  while  ihey  were  livand  here, 
SaperlatWe,  as  poetti  laureate, 
Iq  morality  and  eloquence  ornate." 

Jn  ••  Cockelbie's  Sow  "  we  are  told  of  twenty-four  eggs ; — 

*'  The  first  was  the  samen  chant«cleer  to  lake, 
Of  wbome  Chancer  treat^s  into  his  bake  ;** 

and  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Scottish  poets,  William  Punbar, 
dotes  his  "  Golden  Targe  "  by  saying, — 

**  0  rererend  Chaacerel  rose  of  rhetorike  all, 
As  in  our  tongue  ane  flowsr  imperiail 

That  raiee  in  Britaine  evir,  who  read  is  right. 
Thou  bearia  of  Makem  the  triamph  reall; 
Thy  fresshe  enameUed  tarmes  celestial. 

This  matter  could  illuminate  half  fall  bright, 

Was  tbon  nocht  of  our  English  all  the  Ugnt, 
Snrmounting  OTery  tongue  terrestrial, 

As  far  as  Mayis  morro^f  does  midnight!** 

Of  Gower  and  Lydgate  he  speaks  in  similar  terms,  as  may  be  seen 
in  reference  to  eniapter  eleventh,  in  which  the  character  of  Dunbar, 
and  the  nature  of  his  poems  are  explained  at  large.  ''  Another  dis- 
tingiiished  poet  of  that  era  was  Grawin  Douglas,  fiishop  of  Dunkeld, 
— a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth,  and  still  more  illustrious  by  his 
talents  and  virtues."  He  is  also  found  among  the  praisers  of 
Engliah  poets,  e.^.,— 

**  Geoffrey  Chancer,  as  a  jper  se  sans  peer, 
In  his  vulgare,  and  moral  John  Goweir." 

In  chapter  twelfth,  his  **  Palace  of  Honour,"  translation  of  "Virgil," 
&c^  are  described  and  quoted. 

A  comic  tale,  entitled  "  The  Friars  of  Berwick,"  and  "  The  Three 
Tales  of  the  Three  Priests  of  Peebles  " — anonymous  productions- 
are  told  in  epitomes  in  chapter  thirteenth;  and  we  pass  on  in 
chapter  fourteenth  to  "  a  period  which  was  fertile  in  Scottish  verse ; 
and  the  poet  who  next  presents  himself  has  likewise  left  some 
excellent  specimens  of  Scottish  prose.  This  poet  is  John  Bellen- 
dnij  a  dignitary  of  the  church*  whose  personal  history  is  still 
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inyolved  in  some  degree  of  obscarity,"  irhom  Sir  David  Lindsay 
callfl, — 

'*  Ane  cunniofr  clerk,  who  writatb  onftily, 
Am  plant  of  poets  called  Belleodyne, 
Whose  onmte  work  my  wit  canoot  define." 

Inglis,  Wedderburn,  and  Barclay,  author  of  "  The  Ship  of  Foolt/' 
are  also  reviewed  in  the  same  chapter. 

**  Confessedly  entitled  to  a  rery  respectable  station  in  the  «aarly 
annals  of  Scottish  -poetry  "  is  Sir  David  Lindsay,  descended  from 
a  yonnger  branch  of  the  family  of  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres/*  whose 
"writings  tended  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  systematio 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  papal  superstition,  and  to  introdnce  a 
more  pure  and  rational  form  of  worship."  "  The  interval  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  Y.  and  Henry  Vlir.,  which  comprehends 
nearly  a  century,  although  uncommonly  rich  in  Scotch  poeis 
of  distinguished  excellence,  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  single  name 
among  the  natives  of  England  deserving  of  much  notice.  When 
England  produced  only  obscure  versifiers,  Scotland  could  boast  of 
King  James,  Henry  the  Minstrel,  Henryson,  Dunbar.  Douglas, 
Lindsay,  and  various  other  writers  of  genius.  James  V.  was  like- 
wise a  poet ;  and  his  court  seems  to  have  been  frequented  by  many 
votaries  of  the  Muse."  Lindsav  is  the  author  of  the  earliest  speci- 
men that  is  now  to  be  found  of  the  genuine  Scottish  drama,  acted 
at  Cupar,  1636, — to  an  account  of  which  chap|ter  sixteenth  is  de- 
voted. Chapter  seventeenth  supplies  some  curious  out-of-the-way 
illustrations  of  the  early  religious  poetry  of  the  Scottish  reforma- 
tion ;  but  the  details  are  too  minute  for  brief  mention.  Chapter 
eighteenth  contains  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  secular  poetry  of  the 
same  time.  Chapter  nineteenth  is  chiefly  expository  of  the  writings 
of  "  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  elegant  poets  of  that  age  " — 
Alexander  Scott,  whose  verses  were  g[enerally  *'  founded  on  sulnectB 
of  an  amatory  kind,  and  discover  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  fancy 
and  harmony." 

After  a  concise  mention  of  various  contemporaries  of  Scott,  we 
are  led  in  chapter  twentieth  into  other  company.  "Among  the 
respectable  names  which  occur  in  our  literary  annals  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  principfd 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  who  is  highly  commended  for  nis 
learning  and  moderation,  two  qualities  which  are  not  always  united 
in  tibe  same  individual,"  and  "  Kobert  Semple,  whom  some  writers, 
on  very  doubtful  evidence,  have  represented  as  a  Scottish  peer," 
both  of  whose  lives  and  poems  are  the  chief  topics  of  chapter  twenty, 
llie  next  chapter  (twenty-one)  continues  the  narrative  of^the  Scottish 
dnuna  from  the  time  spoken  of  in  chapter  sixteen  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  various  fragments  of 
information  are  collected  on  a  topic  little  written  about,  and  almost 
forgotten ;  yet  of  great  interest,  especially  as  reflecting  some  light 
on  the  tastes  and  recreations  of  our  northern  neighbours,  and  how 
they  conducted  themselves  to  Shakspere's  company  of  English 
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pltyera  in  Edinbargh  and  in  Aberdeen.    Chapter  twenty-gecond 
names  a  number  of  minor  minstrels,  «.  g,,  Wm.  and  Thos.  Hudson ; 
Wm.  Fowler,  translator  of  Petrarcb ;  Mrs.  Anne  Hume,  another 
redacter  of  Petrarch;  Stewart,  of  Baldynneis,  the  abridger  and 
translator  of  Ariosto ;  John  Barrell,  burgess  of  Edinburgh ;  John 
ITapier,  of  Merchistan,  inventor  of  logarithms,  commentator  on 
*' JEtevelation,"  and  poet;  Alexander  Hume,  of  Polwarth;  James 
Melville,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  Lady  Culross ;  James  Cock- 
bnme;  George  Mushet,  <&c.,  mostly  ''pious  versifiers."    A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  chapter  twenty-third  is  devoted  to  James  I. 
of  England  and  YI.  of  Scotland,  who  in  1584,  "  when  he  had  only 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  published  his  earliest  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie," 
"Poetical  Exercises  at  Vacant  Hours,*'  1591 ;  "  Basilikon  Doron," 
1509.    His  "  Works  "  were  published  in  the  year  of  Shakspere's 
death,  1616.    As  the  author  speaks  of  James's  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  he  proceeds  to  notice  those  also  of  Zachary  Boyd;  Sir 
William  Moore,  of  Bowallan ;  Francis  Rouse,  <&c.,and  the  authorized 
(Scottish)  yersion  of  the  Psalter.    In  chapter  twenty-fourth  the 
author  complains,  "  The  remainder  of  our  subject  presents  little 
more  than  a  barren  waste,  an  extended  wilderness  interspersed  with 
Tefty  few  spots  of  verdure."    He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  life 
and  merits  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling.    His  literary 
ofispring  was  numerous;  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  his 
** Monarchicke Tragedies," — Croesus,  1604;  Darius,  1603 ;  Alexander, 
1607  ;  and  Jnlius  Ciesar,  1607.    "  He  is  rather  the  poet  of  senti- 
ment than  of  ima^nation;  his  works  are  less  frequently  distin- 
guished by  bold  flights  of  fancy,  than  by  a  philosophical  vein  of 
reflection ;  but  he  often  displays  considerable  vigour  of  conception, 
and  expresses  his  thoughts  with  suitable  force  and  dignity.    His 
plays  are  not  in  their  spirit  very  dramatic."    We  next  pass  to 
Ben  Jonson's  friend,  William  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  many 
of  whose  beautiful  sonnets  are  quoted.    The  excellence  of  his 
versification  has  oRen  been  deservedly  extolled  by  English  critics, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he,  rather  than  Waller,  Denham, . 
or  Dry  den,  is  the  first  introducer  of  a  smooth  and  polished  versifi- 
cation.   Accounts  are  then  given  of  Sir  Bobert  Aytoun;  Sir  D. 
Murray ;  Sir  E.  Eerr,  Earl  of  Ancrum ;  James  Graham,  Marquis 
of  Montarase,  &c.    Chapter  twenty-fifth  enters  on  *'  a  very  barren 
field,  in  which  the  labourers  are  neither  conspicuous  foe  their  merit 
nor  their  numbers."     He  mentions  in  it  Alexander  Gordon,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen,  and  charitably  hopes  '*  that  his 
philosophy  was  better  than  his  poetry ; "  Sir  James  Semple,  of 
^Itrees,  who  was  himself  a  poet,  and  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
poets ;  Eobert,  his  son,  and  Francis,  his  grandson,  were  full  of  the 
"  Parnassian    veine."      Then  we  read    of   William  Clelland,   of 
Alexander  Pennecuick,  M.D.,  "  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  more  by 
mind ; "  to  him  another  Alexander  Pennecuick,  "  burgess  and  guild 
brother  of  Edinburgh,"  succeeds ;  William  Hamilton,  of  Gilbert- 
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field,  follows ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  notice  of  the  ballad  of 
HardyKnnte  and  of  Lady  Wardlaw,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Halket,  of  Pitferren,  who  was  bom  in  1677,  and  in  1696 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  a  gentleman  of  Fifeshire. 
She  died  about  1727,  and  has  been  frequently  repreeented  as  tiie 
authoress  of  "  HardyKnute." 

We  haye  now  supplied  our  readers  with  a  rtmning  acooont  of  the 
TnwTTi  contents  of  the  volume.  We  must,  however,  mention  that 
the  Notes,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  are  remarkable,  not 
only  for  their  accurate  referenees  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
but  for  their  interesting  allusions  to  many  ccrious  point?.  To  all 
students  of  literature  of  the  x>eriod  tn^  Ghautser  and  Shakspere, 
we  commend  &e  book  as  a  useful,  and  in  some  sort  an  absolutely 
essential  supplement  to  ordinary  literary  histories.  The  variety  oSf 
matter,  and  nie  excellent  thotigh  formal  style  of  the  treatise  make 
it  a  valuable  one  for  libraries  of  literaiy  associations.  Its  points  of 
contact  with  English  literature  are  mao^r  and  striking.  We  are 
glad  that  the  book  has  been  published,  as  nt  fills  up  a  want  in  our 
common  books,  and  we  regret  that  its  author  did  not  hre  to  reap 
the  profit  and  the  praise  which  are  his  due  for  its  production.  Dr. 
Carfyle  deserves  the  gratitude  of  scholars  for  his  laboar  of  love  on 
the  work. 


OxwovD  Dbobbbs  ahd  Opsit  Scrolab8iiii>8. — The  B.A.  degree  at  Oxfocd 
18  BOW  attainable  for  scholarabip  by  all,  and  the  injoBtioe  of  reqairing  confonnity 
to  tbe  Chnrch  of  England  aa  a  preliminary  to  the  M.A.  degree  is  not  likely  to  Im 
mnoh  longer  continDed.  The  following  annonncement  may  interest  those  who  are 
prepared  to  compete  this  year: — *'  Oxford,  Feb.  18. — On  Satnrday,  the  14th  of 
April,  there  will  be  holden  in  Merton  College  an  election  to — One  Olaasical  Poat> 
mastership,  valne  £100  per  annnm,  tenable  for  five  years ;  one  Mathematical 
PoBtmastersbip,  valne  £80  per  annum,  tenable  for  fire  years  ;  one  Jaeksoa 
Scholarship  (classical),  value  £60  per  amnm,  tenable  for  five  yean— oaa- 
didates  for  the  Postmasterships  and  the  Jackson  Scholarship  most  be  under 
twvnty  years  of  age;  one  Bible  Clerkship,  tenable  for  four  years;  two  EzbibitioBSflf 
£t6  per  annnm,  tenable  for  three  years.  Candidates  are  reqosstcd  to  send  to 
the  Warden,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  April,  teetimonials  of  conduct  and  certificataa 
of  1^  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bible  Clerk«bip  certificates  that  tbey  am  in  need  of 
such  assistance.  Tbe  examination  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  April,  at 
9.80  a.m.  There  will  be  aa  examination  at  Wadham  College  on  Friday,  the  llth 
of  Hay,  and  following  days,  for  not  less  than  three  open  scholarships,  tenable  for 
five  years,  and  of  the  value  of  £72  a  year.  In  tbe  election  to  one  of  them,  much 
weight  will  be  given  to  proficiency  in  mathematics.  Candidates,  wbo  must  be 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  are  to  call  on  the  Warden  on  Thursday,  tbe  19th  of 
May,  at  four  o'clock,  with  testimonials  of  good  condoot,  and  certificates  of  baptii 
and  of  the  dsite  of  birth.** 
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C^t  Inqtrmr, 


QmssTToire  nxQunuiro  Atrawssa. 

601.  What  are  the  best  aiui  moet 
impartial  works  on  the  life  and  times 
of  OltTer  Cromwell?—?.  H.  Petkro. 

602.  What  biographies  of  Benjamin 
FrankfiD  maj  be  considered  the  most 
antbentie?— -T.  H.  P. 

603.  Will  any  of  yonr  able  oorre- 
spMdcnts  kindly  sopplj  me  with  an 
epitonw  of  what  geologj  fnrnishes  rela- 
tive to  tha  origin  of  man  on  the  globe, 
— 'Whether  he  is,  as  some  suppose,  a 
derelopment  from  the  lower  animals,  or 
A  distinct  creation,  as  the  Bible  declares 
him  to  be. — Ikquibxr. 

604.  I  enclose  an  extract  from  a 
speech  deliTerad  about  two  months  ago 
bj  Sir  Fitzroj  Kellj,  and  which  was 
than  fbllj  reported  in  the  Timei.  It 
ia— **  By  writing  ont  a  page  at  a  time 
of  writors  like  Addison  or  Macanlay, 
thdr  words  will  become  familiar  to  yon, 
and  the  collocation  of  words  in  sentences 
win  become  almost  habitual,  so  that  yon 
win  inaensibly  become  good  vnnters  and 
perhiqft  greeU  oraiors,"*  I  should  like 
the  opinion  of  readers  of  the  Britith 
Comtro9m'$iaUtit  whether  or  no  the  plan 
hen  recommended  is  the  speediest  and 
best  method  of  attaining  the  power  of 
pabfic  speaking  and  of  elegant  com- 
poeitioQ. — B.  A. 

605.  May  I  beg  the  faTonr  of  yon, 
or  aome  of  your  correspondents,  inform- 
ing me  the  beat  work  on  arithmetic,  in 
wUeh  logarithms  are  fnllv  explained. 
Oo  all  railways  they  give  mper-etnt' 
offB  to  receipU,  which  would  take  up  a 
Toy  long  time  in  working  out  by  pro> 
portioo*  Doubtless  there  are  several 
gwitlemen  who  take  in  jour  valuable 
book  who  are  connected  with  railways, 
and  who  oould  give  the  information  I 
re^wrBd— J.  &  B« 

606.  Wanted    by  a  reader  a  full 


aceomt  of  William  Archer  Butler,  MJL» 
late  Profinaor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
T.  C«  D.,  Dublin,  mentioning  his  OMi- 
tributiona  to  philosophy  and  their  value 
and  charaeteristios. — G.  P.  H. 

607.  Is  there  any  book  published  oo 
the  iionl  History  of  Man,  in  conneo* 
tion  with  the  philosophy  of  history? 
If  so,  please  give  pobii8her.^*-G.  P«  H. 

608.  Which  are  the  best  and  moat 
reliable  editions  and  English  tnuial*- 
tioos  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aiii- 
totle?  Are  there  any  helpa,  analyses, 
or  notes  published  by  way  of  assistance 
towards  the  better  understanding  of 
these  difflcnlt  anthorsP— G.  P.  H. 


AmiWBnt  TO  Quntnom. 

574  The  following  definitions  I  quote 
from  J.  S.  Miirs  "  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy:** — ^*'In  tirerj  depart* 
meot  of  human  affairs,  practice  long 
preceded  science;  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  modes  of  action  of  the  powen 
of  nsture  is  the  tardy  product  of  along 
course  of  efforts  to  use  those  powen  for 
practical  ends.  The  conception,  aooord- 
iogly,  of  political  economy,  as  a  branch 
of  science,  is  extremely  modem;  but 
the  subject  with  which  its  inquiries  an 
conversant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  practical 
interests  of  mankind,  and  in  some  a 
most  unduly  engrossing  one.  That 
subject  is  wealth.  Writers  on  political 
economy  profess  to  teach  or  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws 
of  its  production  and  distribution;  in* 
eluding,  directly  or  remotely,  the  opera- 
tion of  all  the  causes  by  which  the 
condition  of  mankind,  or  of  any  sodety 
of  hnmsn  beings,  in  retpeet  to  thk 
universal  object  of  human  desini  is 
made  proaperous  or  the  nverM.    Nol- 
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that  any  treatUe  on  political  economy 
can  discnsB  or  even  ennmerate  all  theae 
canbca;  bnt  It  nndcrtakes  to  set  forth  as 
mnch  as  is  known  of  the  laws  and  prin- 
dplea  according  to  which  they  operate." 
— G.  H. 

577.  I  beg  to  refer  J.  Allen  to  the 
two  following  worlui — I.  "  History  4^" 
Britiith  Jonmaliam  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Newspaper  Press  in  England  to 
the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855; 
with  Sketches  of  Celebrities.'*  9y  Alex • 
ander  Andrews.  2  vols.,  pott  8to. 
(Bentley,  1859).  This  History  com- 
mencvs  with  the  earliest  newspapers, 
the  Acta  Diuma  of  the  Bomans,  the 
(?asae<to« of  Venice,  toochesupoQ  written 
news,  news  correspondents,  traces  the 
the  growth  of  printed  newt,  and  brings 
down  the  history  of  joornaliem  to  the 
present  moment.  The  following  note 
on  this  work  occurs  in  "Notes  and 
Qneries  "  second  series,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1 19 : 
— "  In  these  two  Tolnmea  Mr.  Andrews 
has  ponred  out  the  contents  of  bis  note- 
books, which  he  describes  as  most  con- 
fusedly crammed  with  memoranda,  sta- 
tistics, and  anecdotes  connected  with 
newspapers  and  their  writers;  and  in 
80  far  has  done  his  part  toward*  the 
great  work  which  has  yet  to  be  written 
on  the  Hi&tory  of  the  Periodical  Press 
in  England.  Till  that  appears,  Bir. 
Andrews's  book  mtist  be  accepted  as  a 
pleasant  gossiping,  though  not  alwnys 
accurate  subatitnte."  2.  **  Popular 
Outlines  of  the  Press,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern; or,  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
and  Progrc&s  of  Printing,  and  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country ;  with  a  notice 
of  the  Newspaper  Press."  By  Charles 
A.  Macintosh  (>¥ertheimand  Macintosh, 
1859).  The  following  note  is  from  the 
same  source  as  the  above :— **  This  little 
work  is  of  a  more  technical  character 
than  the  preceding;  yet,  like  Mr.  An- 
drews's, is  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
history  of  our  periodical  pre68, — made 
the  more  agreeable  by  the  anecdotes 
which  are  interspersed  through  its 
pages.**— G.  H. 

583.  The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literattire  with  which  I  am  best  ac- 


quainted is  Kitto's,  and  I  consider  it  a 
valuable  and  learned  work,  incorpmrating 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  moat 
recent  writers  on  theological  sdence 
and  Biblical  criticism.  Its  distinguish- 
ing  features  are — 1.  Ability  of  its  edi- 
torial and  literary  department.  It  num- 
bers among  its  contributors  the  names 
of  Alexander,  Brown,  Cairns,  Candlish, 
Beard,  Credner,  Davidson,  Delitach, 
Doran,  Kadie,  Farrar,  Ewald,  Goold, 
Gotcb,  HiiTernick,  Holmes,  Jamieson, 
Kitto,  F.  B.  Lees,  M  Csualand,  Madden, 
Maosel,  Newman,  Newth,  Poole,  Porter, 
Royle,  Hamilton  Smith,  P;e  Smith, 
Stebbing,  Tholuck,  Wright.  The  geo- 
graphical and  de&criptive  articles  «re  by 
Dr.  Kitto  and  Professor  Porter,  both 
of  whom  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  those  scenes  which  they  describe. 
2.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  dry 
detiitls  which  may  be  found  in  a  mere 
dictionary  of  the  Bible,  but  branches 
out  into  the  wide  and  intertsting  field 
of  Biblical  literature.  It  is  pariicnlarly 
rich  iu  its  raturAl  history  and  geo- 
graphical articles;  and  those  in  the 
various  departments  of  biography, 
literary  history  of  the  books  of  Holy 
Writ,  Biblical  antiquities,  Bibli&il  inter- 
pretation and  criticism,  receive  that 
prominent  attention  which  is  due  to  tbdr 
importance.  3.  The  new  edition  com- 
prises notices  of  the  lives  of  and  works 
of  Biblical  scholars,  iccluding  the 
Fathers ;  and  the  notices  of  Jewiah 
writers  and  works  supply  information  not 
easily  accessible  elsewhere.  Much  at- 
tention has  also  been  paid  to  the  religions 
and  literary  archttology  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  work  is  illustrated  with  steel 
and  wood  engravings,  maps,  and  charts. 
4.  In  connection  with  the  biographies, 
the  general  index  to  the  work  will  coo- 
tain  references  to  the  writings  and  com- 
mentaries therein  named ;  thus  bringing 
together,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  moat 
iniportaut  works  in  Biblical  literature. 
The  work  will  bo  completed  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  two  of  which  are  pub- 
li»hed,  and  the  third  may  be  expected 
during  the  present  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Black.— G.  H. 
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OR,  AIDS  TO  SBLF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LlTEBATUUl^. 
Pope's  "Ebsit  ow  Ckiticisii.' — PabtIII. 
[Modnn  oritioUm— Eiumni,  Vidi,  BoilMO,  BouomipaD,  W*Ub,  &g.] 
^(  length  Eruniut,  (26)  ibil  gttit  injurtd  nim« 
(The  ^tery  of  tb«  priutbuad  aod  Ibe  iliame!),  185 

MBAvmoi  or  Wobus  ih  Italkm,  as  ScoauTioira  for  Pakaph&uuio. 
134.  In  tbe  coum  of  time;  ill-nied.   |  135.  Ftmoiii  popil;  Kviler. 

(!()  "  EnaoiD*  diffoKS  ■  \uain  dtcf  hii  ige  wbicb  no  other  Dimt  (inang  Ih* 

leuDed  mpplies.     The  qualiiics  which  give  bim  tbii  superiorilj  vers  bli  qaiek- 

D(«i  of  ipptchfausn  nnilnl  wiib  nacb  indostc;,  hit  liidineM  of  fancif,  Ui  wit, 

mod  good  ttote.     Us  i>  aot  n  Tcrj  ptoroand  tbinktr,  bat  ao  unit  obncrrer;  uid 

Iba  iga  for  origiDiil  tblnking  nu  famrJljc^me.     What  thrre  wiia  d(  it  in  Mora  pro- 

doced  liitle  Trait.     Id  fiieat  of  Itainine,  no   ODa,  perhaps,  waa  &1t[>(!clb*r  hia 

eqml,     Budieiii,  vilb  mora  iccuralc  ncbuiiirabtp,  knew  little  of  theologj,  mid 

might  ba  Icaa  readj,  prrbapa,  in  grnaral  literature  than   Enumna.     Longaliiu, 

Spoilt,  and  semal  otDgra,  wrote  Latin  lar  mora  clceaotlj;  hot  liitj  were  oFcom- 

psratlril;  saperEcial  eradilion,  and  had  neilher  hia  kten  itic  nor  hia  vigoar  of 

iatelleeC     A*  to  tJieologica]  laarniuK,  tha  grast  LnLberan  dicinea  must  buve  been 

ai  Itut  bis  equate  in  itapact  of  aorijjiaiml  knovledga;  and  some  of  iliem  poaieaaed 

■D  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  ol  which  Emamiu  knew  nothing;  but  he  bad  pro- 

bablj  tbe  adianlage  id  the  ntudji  of  the  ratbera.     It  ia  to  be  otiaerved  that  br  fu 

the  prHter  part  of  hia  wrilingt  are  theological.     The  reit  eilber  belnsg  to  pbilo- 

log7  and  ancient  Itaining,  aa  tbe  '  Ada^»,'  Ibe  '  Ci»toijisns,'  and  Itie  lariau 

gnmmatieal  trealiMii  or  may  be  reckoned  cEfiuiaiu  of  hie  wit,  ae  the  '  Colloqsia,' 

aiul  Iba  '  Encomiom  Moris.'     .     .     .     Through  all  the  palacea  of  ignorance  went 

forth  a  cr;  of  terror  at  iha  coming  ligbL     '  A  voice  of  wee;iiDg  heard,  and  load 

laawDt.'     Tbe  aged  giant  waa  aronied  from  eltep,  apd  lent  his  dark  boat*  of  owli 

■Dd  bats  to  Ibe  war.     One  man  aliore  all  iIjb  nst,  Eraamni,  cat  ibem  to  pieoea 

vilb  irODj  «'  ioTectiTe,     The  stood  in  the  waj  of  hia  noble  zeal  for  the  reatora- 

tion  of  lelteis.     He  brgan  hit  attack  in  hia '  Encomium  Motin,'  tbe  '  Piaiae  of 

Follj.'     Tbia  wia  addreexd  to  Sir  Thamaa  More,  and  pnbliahed  in  1511.     It  is  a 

'Dfeaaiona  of  mtn,  and  eren  sgaiiia'.  princes  and  preia; 

I  mendicant  order  of  monk*.    '  Thougb  tbia  aort  of 

id  \tj  tnrj  ous,  Ihat  it  i*  reckoned  unluckf  ao  mnch 

;  thejr  think  notbing  cqnal  to  themMlres,  and  hold  il 

pittj  if  tbej  art  ao  iltilerale  as  not  lo  be  able  to  read. 

a  braj  out  in  (he  ebnrcbea  their  psalma.  of  which  the; 

[  the  words,  tbea  il  ia  Ibej  fancj  that  the  rara  of  the 

■buodantlj  conGrmad  bf  oILer  teelimonf,  that  Ibe 
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Stemmed  tbe  «)]d  torrent  of  a  harharouM  age^  136 

And  drove  those  hofy  Vandals  (27)  o^tlie  stage, 
Bat  see  !  each  muae  in  Leo*s  (28)  gotden  days, 

136.  Stopped;  ancivilized  time.  |      187.  Chased;  religions;  from. 

mendicant  orders  had  lost  their  ancient  hold  npon  the  people.  There  was  a  growing 
sense  of  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  Chnrch,  and  a  desire  for  more  scriptoral  and 
spiritual  religion.  Erasmus  was  soon  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  monks  ;  and  in 
his  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1518,  the  notes,  it  is  said,  are 
fnll  of  invectiTes  against  them." — HaUamt  ''LUerature  of  Europe*'  Vol.  I.,  Part  I, 
ch.  iv..  pp.  279—290. 

(27)  Vandal  signiBes  a  wanderer.  The  Vandals  were  one  of  the  most  bar- 
barons  of  the  northern  nations  or  tribfs  which  invaded  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  They  were  notorious  for  destroying  anything  artistic  or  literary,  and  hence 
the  term  has  passed  into  one  of  reproach,  as  signifying  any  one  hostile  to  litwatve 
or  art,  and  therefore  one  barbarous  and  illiterate. 

(28)  '*  On  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  1513.  Cardinal  de  Medici  was  choMn  Pope 
at  the  early  age  of  37,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X  His  first  appointment  of  the 
two  great  scholars  Bembo  and  Sadolet  as  his  secretaries  was  a  pledge  of  the 
favour  towards  learning  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  pontificate  ;  but  he  did 
not  neglect  tbe  more  material  interests  of  the  Church  and  tbe  Roman  See.  He 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  tbe  Fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran,  and  tbe  schism 
which  was  threatened  by  the  rival  Council  of  Pisa.  He  concluded  a  concordat, 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  which  continued  to  regulate  the  French  Church  till  the 
Revolution.  In  tbe  political  relations  of  the  Roman  See,  he  consolidated,  and  in 
some  degree  extended,  the  re-conquests  of  his  warlike  predecessor,  Julius  11., 
although  he  also  used  his  position  and  his  influence  for  tbe  aggrandizement  of  his 
family.  His  desertion  of  tbe  alliance  of  Francis  I.  for  that  of  his  young  rival 
Charles  V,  although  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  was  dictated  by  a  sound  con- 
sideration of  tbe  interests  of  Italy.  But  it  is  most  of  all  as  a  patron  of  learning 
and  art  that  tbe  reputation  of  Leo  has  lived  with  posterity.  Himself  a  scholar, 
he  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake ;  and  his  court  was  tbe  meeting-point  for  all  the 
scholars  of  Italy  and  the  world.  He  founded  a  Greek  college  in  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished a  free  press,  which  he  endowed  munificently.  In  the  encouragement  of  art 
he  was  no  less  munificent.  Painting,  scnipture,  architecture,  were  equally  favoured ; 
and  it  ie  to  his  vast  project  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  the  step  to 
which  he  had  recourse  for  procuring  the  necessary  funds— his  permitting  the 
preaching  of  an  indulgence,  one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  which  was  the  con- 
tribution to  this  work — that  the  first  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  as- 
cribed. He  himself  seems  to  have  regarded  tbe  movement  as  of  little  importance, 
describing  it  as  a  squabble  among  tbe  friars;  and  though  he  condemned  the  pro- 
positions of  Luther,  and  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  bis  doctrines,  his 
measures,  on  the  whole,  were  not  marked  by  much  severity.  His  personal  babttt 
were  in  keeping  with  his  taste — splendid  and  munificent  in  the  highest  degree; 
but  in  bis  moral  conduct  be  maintained  a  strict  propriety,  end  his  character,  though 
not  free  from  tbe  stain  of  nepotism,  the  vice  of  that  age,  and  more  modelled  on  the 
ideal  of  an  intelligent  prince  than  that  of  a  zealous  and  ascetic  Churchman,  was 
beyond  all  imputation  of  unworthiness  or  irregularity.  His  death,  which  occurred 
rather  suddenly,  during  the  public  rejoicings  in  Rome  for  the  taking  of  Milan,  wa* 
by  some  escribed  to  poison;  but  there  seems  no  solid  reason  for  tbe  suspicion.  Ii> 
took  place  December  1, 1521,  in  the  46tb  year  of  his  t^.^—Ckamhert'e*^  Eniofdo* 
ptMif**  Vol.  VI.,  sii5  nomme,  ^ 
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StarU  rrom  licr  li-iwoa,  uid  fn'iu  bar  vilhtnd  biji;  (S9) 
RouM'a  incimt  e^'^'"'  "'"  ■'*  mini  aprud 
Sbulin  t'S  tba  duit,  nad  nan  hi*  nnniui  baad. 
ThcD  Scatptan  and  bcr  aiaUr  arts  rariTe;  (30) 
Siciwa  luptd  U  (•iria.  and  rock*  bagan  to  lirai 
Wlih  annitrr  noTtt  awh  ri'aing  tampla  rBii|[; 
A  Raphael  (31)  paintad,  and  a  VIda  (32)  anng. 
139.  ArouMa)  iDaenaibilitji  amngaa. 


laikabla  for  iha  aamber  of  bar 

in  no  atbar  cnnnlrj  bun  as  gfnersl  or  ao  contpicnona.  VV'a  baie  alrtadj  takan 
DMke  of  that  ntabliehed  bj  Aldus  Manutina  at  Vanicr,  frlj  in  ibia  cBotarj,  and 
of  tboia  of  older  datr,  which  IialI  riijoj td  Iht  pilTonajia  nf  princee  at  Floranca  and 
Naptfa,  ■>  Trail  aa  of  thJit  iihiu^  Pcmpnniaa  L&toa  and  hia  iBaociatta,  with  vorM 
ampicaa*  had  aadeavoarad  to  form  at  Boma.  Thn  Goman  Acadtmy,  afier  a  long 
aeasOD  of  pcraecnllon  or  ofglect.  revirad  in  Iha  gtoial  rriga  of  Lao  X. ; '  Thoaa  ware 
h<ppj  dtjt,'  aaja  Sadolat  In  ISS9.  writisg  to  Aogelo  Colocci,  aLalio  poet  orBonia 
repnlalion,  'when  in  jaat  anbDrbin  gardrna,  or  mine  on  the  Qairicii,  or  in  the 
Circna.  or  bj  tbe  banka  of  tba  Tiber,  we  bald  thua  maetinga  of  lurced  men  all 
recnDiDended  bj  Ihelr  own  rlrtnaB,  and  bj  pnMio  rapnlaiion.  Then  It  was  that, 
after  a  rtpiat  which  the  wit  of  the  gnritK  rendered  eiqniiita,  we  beard  poema  OT 
mtioDi  ncittd  to  onr  great  delt);ht,  prodneliana  of  the  ingenious  Caaanora,  (ho 
mblims  V^da,  tbe  alegaat  and  correct  Benratdo,  and  minj  olbera  still  liring,  or  now 
DO  non.'  Coiycina,  a  waaltbj  German,  eneonrsged  tbe  good-hamanred  emulation 
of  theie  Boman  iDTninariei.  Bat  tba  miaerable  rivene  that,  Dot  long  iflar  tbt 
daatb  of  Leo,  bafell  Rome,  pnt  an  end  id  tbii  Acadamj,  which  wia  afterward! 
n]>lBCed  bf  otban  of  leas  lame." — Ilallam't  "  LiUralure  of  Europe,"  VoL  1., 
Part  I.ch.  ii.,  p.471. 

tSO)  "The  cammemament  of  the  liiteenthcnitnry  is  an  immortal  period  in  tb« 
art  of  painting— Che  unith  of  that  anblime  art  Italj  had  nertr  been  adorned 
bjaomaii;  men  of  ft'ntos.  lUphse),  the  nnparalleled  psinier,  Hicbael  Angalo,  the 
jainler,  orchileet,  scnlptor.  engrtTBr,  poal — snUiins  is  ail,  Benianu to  Cellini,  Lto- 
Dardo  da  Vinri.  a  painter  alno  acd  a  scientific  genina,  who  bad  pmplietic  gleamiof 

atanoa,— Titian  the  VeroneaB;  in  liien.inra  tbe  poets  Arioeto,  Trissino,  and  Aretlno; 
tiie  biatorians  HachiaTelli,  Gaiee!ardiDi,and  others,  sll  ware  the  admiration  and  ontj 
of  Enropa.  In  Ifaa  maantiiBa  maaical  art  waa  also  adTanciog,  and  the  taate  for  it 
broonuDg  tbtj  popolar;  yoa  can  bear  atill  jearljiti  tbeSialfna  Cbapel  tbeinapirtd 
atraina  of  PaleatriDi,  and  that '  Miaarere '  tba  eipreaaion  of  which  is  in  harmooj 
with  tbe  'Laat  Judgment'  of  Uicbael  Angelo,  Agloiiona  epoch,  which  the  visitors 
of  BoDia  cannot  coDlamplata  without  emoiion,  and  withoat  experiencing  tba  pari- 
fjiog  inflnance  of  the  fine  atta." — L.  R.  Da  Vtrkoar't  "  CMtlian  CaSuation," 
Jk974. 

in  Urbino,  HBS.  Hia  hther,  GioTaani  Sant!, 
rt.  After  hia  death  hia  noolea  placed  htm  nnder 
Floienea,  and  latlerlj  (o  Roma.  He  bad  chief 
Elaaillca  of  St.  Peter's  at  Roma,  being  appointed 
t,  ISIS.  Hia  paintings  are  regarded  aa  nntf- 
tnd  bia  nam*  baa  beeome  acommon  term  fortfaa 
le  died  at  Borne  in  1S90,  whan  be  bad  azaettf 

>J  mj  meani  len  celtbrattd  tban  Sanniaarinil 
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Immortftl  Vida!  on  whose  hoDoarcd  brow 

The  poet's  bays  and  critio*8  i?y  grow: 

Cremona  (33)  now  shall  efer  bout  thy  name, 

As  next  in  place  to  Mantna,  (34)  next  in  fame. 

Bat  soon,  by  mpiout  armt  from  Latinm  (35)  chated,  150 

Their  andeiU  bovndt  the  banished  Manes  passed:  (36) 

150.  Unholy  weapons;  driven.  |      151.  Olden  limitH;  overstepped. 


his  poem  on  the  *  Art  of  Poetry,*  and  that  on  the  *  Game  of  Chess/  were  printed 
in  1527 ;  the  '  Christiad/  an  epic  poem,  as  perhaps  it  deserves  to  be  called,  in  1535 ; 
and  that  on  *  Silkworms,*  in  1537.  Vida's  precepts  are  clear  and  jadicioas,  and  we 
admire  in  his  *  Game  of  Chess 'especially,  and  the  poem  on '  Silkworms,'  the  skill  with 
which  the  dry  rules  of  art,  and  descriptions  the  most  apparently  irredncible  to 
poetical  conditions,  fall  into  his  elegant  and  classical  langaai;e.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  he  is  the  first  who  laid  down  mles  for  imitative  harmony,  illnstrating 
them  by  his  own  example.  The  *Ghristiad'  shows  not  so  mach,  I  think,  of  Vida's 
great  talents,  at  least  in  poetical  language;  but  the  subject  is  better  managed  than 
by  &tnoazarin8.  Yet  nutwithstanding  some  brilliaot  passages,  among  which  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  book  *De  Arte  Poetica'  is  prominent,  Vida  appears  to  me 
far  inferior  to  the  Neapolitan  poet.  His  versification  is  often  hard  and  sponduc,  the 
elisions  too  frequent;  and  even  where  the  subject  best  admits  of  it,  not  always  so 
elevated  as  we  should  desire." — HaUavCs  **  Literature  of  Europe"  Vol.  1-,  Part  1» 
ch.  viii.,  p.  431. 

(33)  CretnonOj  a  Roman  colony  in  the  north  of  Italy,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Adda  and  the  Po.  It  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  Antony  and  Augustas, 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  Mark  Jerome  Vida  was  born  io  Cremona,  its  chief  town, 
in  1490.  He  was  a  professed  imitator  of  the  Latin  poet  Virgil,  and  composed  the 
"  Christiad  "  after  the  pattern  of  the  '*£neid." 

(34)  Mantua,  a  town  in  Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Mincio;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Andes,  b.o.  70,  Virgil  was  born.  The  two  towns 
are  mentioned  together  in  the  following  line  in  Virgil's  ninth  Kclogue: — 

"Mantua,  va  nimiom  miser»  vioinn  Cremontt;" 

and  Silins  Italicus  calls  it,  "  Mantua,  home  of  the  Muses." 

(35)  Latium,  a  country  in  Italy,  originally  meaning  the  small  district  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicus,  but  used  for  all  Italy  i  as  Virgil  says, — 

"  Is  genus  indocile  ae  dispersum  montibus  altis 
Composutt,  legesque  dedit,  Latiumque  vocari 
Maiuit,  his  quoniam  latoisset  tatus  in  oris." 

(36)  "  Although  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip  II.  appear  amongst  the 
most  brilli«nt  in  history,  for  the  triumphs  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  career  both 
of  letters  and  of  art,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  also  the  fatal  period  when 
chains  were  forged  to  subdue  the  intellect  of  mankind,  and  when  genius,  arrested 
in  its  course,  was  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps.  The^e  monarchs,  who  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  munificent  labours  of  their  predecessors,  failed  to  scatter,  in  their 
turn,  the  seeds  of  civilization;  and  as  the  harvest  of  the  human  mind  requirss  half 
A  century  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  every  province  subjected  to  their  dominion  was, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  doomed  to  the  general  fate  of  sterility.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  suspicious  yet  lethargic  nature  of  the 
Spanish  government  under  the  three  Philips  (Philips  II.,  I II., and  IV.)  over  nearly 
one- half  of  Italy ;  embracing  the  Milanese,  Naplct,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.    It  ex- 
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Tbioes  irt*  o'n  iM  tb«  soiiham  woild  ■diuct; 
Bat  C'itic-1*uiiinf[  floariihsd  mo«t  Id  Fnuica; 
The  tdIii  ■  nation  bum  to  Knt  obsji, 
And  BoilinD  (37)  •till  in  debt  of  Uontea  iw^i. 


Ifodad  liluww,  »itb  Kirei);  tru  lathoritj,  ow  th*  twriUrlM  of  Ihs  Pope,  ind 
orar  Uw  dokedoiiu  of  Ii^lf,  which  h*d  oocMJan  to  aolicit  iti  protcoIioD.  Enor- 
hkhu  datic*.  ontqiull]'  ind  abmrdlj  fuctad,  iatrajci  comrMrc*,  uid  erbiaated 
mad  dapopoUlad  th«  cnontrf  t  Hbilt  /^ortiaon  inrichvd  UimiihItm  bj  cruel  lad 
orerwhelmiDK  ntortioDg,  which  ciciLcd  a  nniTwul  fMlini;  of  balrsd  ud  con- 
tempt igamst  tha  blind  infitnition  ind  iijjaitict  of  laoh  a  (jB)am.  Tba  coaree  of 
fntanninibli  war  io  which  tha  court  of  Madrid  penislad  dnrinf;  the  whola  period 
tbat  th*  boDH  of  Analria  widdad  tba  ecaptrs  of  Spain,  bad  drainad  the  Boast  pro- 
TiDees  of  tbeir  wealth  and  pajjolation,  and  laft  tbem  open  to  Ibe  ananal  dapnda- 
tiou  of  Um  talks,  Io  tba  ioiasioD  of  tba  Freocb,  to  tha  maakad  ware  of  tba  Fiad- 
tumUae,  and  to  tba  miitacce  of  Gennan  and  Spanish  Iroopa,  tvea  more  to  be 
draded  than  tba  attenij.  All  free  mqnirjrwai  eonaidtnd  in  the  lif;ht  of  an  attack 
ttpoD  the  GoTrmmeol  j  while  tha  tibert^  of  tba  praai  waa  rli^dlj  prohibited  to  in 
•abjaeti,  u  well  aa  tha  leaet  diacgaiioii  relating  to  public  aflaiii." — SitmaiMi 
" Littratim  ofihe  SouA  ofEarape"  (Boi«),  cb.  iri.,  p.  412. 

(87)  Boilcia'a  " foDdamenlal  doctrine  was  that  'naaon  ia  tta  eonl  of  wriliog, 
■Dd  tilth  tta  onlj  object' 

'  Aimei-ToDi  la  Haiion ;  qne  tonjonra  to*  fcrita. 
EmpniDlant  d'alla  etule  at  laar  Inatre  et  lenr  prii. 
BicQ  n'tat  b«RD  qtia  rrai ;  le  mi  aeul  eat  aimabla.' 

"  The  Tariool  rnlei  which  ba  taji  down  are  bat  partlealar  applicaliont  of  this 
gnat  principle  to  the  Tirioae  kmds  oreompoaition.  It  woe  thna  that  Boltaaa  fal- 
flBed  the  miaiiaa  of  '  the  lefiialator  of  Pamaasiu  ' — a  title  which  waa  accorded  to 
bim  bj  tba  nnaoimena  Toica  of  hia  age.  The  doctrinca  thni  astablisbed  weie 
■omewbit  TDora  than  tbe  work  of  one  aaparior  Kenina.  The^  were  tbe  literary 
emd  oF  the  irfatnt  poeta  then  living;  and  had  Ifeen.  It  is  beliaTad,  cartfnilf  dia- 
cnaaad  with  Moliire,  Racine,  La  Fonuine,  and  Chapelle."— "Sondftosi  s/n^iadl 
ZUtratm,"  iy  Margant  Fotttr,  p.  164. 

"  It  eommcans  with  soma  Keneral  nil«B  and  Introdnotar;  principlei.    The 

KCand  booklouehnon  etaKiacand  Ijrrio  poatr;,  which  are  not  onlj  carsorilj  referred 

to  bj  Horace,  bat  are  introdaced  bj  bim  in  that  part  of  his  afdatle  whicb  eorre- 

■jMmdi  to  tbie  portion  of  tha  preeaot  work.     Tha  third,  which  ie  tba  most  important 

and  bf  mnch  tbe  lonfieit  of  tba  piece,  chiaflj  traata,  in  tbe  manner  of  Uorica.  of 

dmnatie  poetiji  and  the  conclnding  book  Ig  formed  on  the  last  section  of  the 

'  EiniUa  to  the  Piaos;'  theanthor,  bowever,  omitting  the  deacriptioa  of  the  frantic 

tical  work  with  a  panagjric  on  hia  aoreraign.     Of  all 

loilaaa'a  ia  tha  beat.     It  i*  ramarkabla  for  tha  brcTiljr 

I  of  its  method,  tha  pare[deacitf  of  tha  ramarka,  the 

ind  it  proTed  of  tba  otnioat  ntilitr  to  hii  own  nat!<m, 

blinking  and  writing,  in  baniabing  tTnj  apadw  of 

inra  taate  for  the  dmplioitj  of  tbe  ancients.    BoHaan, 

t  book,  aTSwa,  and  glmiei,  ai  it  were,  in  the  obarge 

lh*t  cf  Horace : — 

ijuaqnlei  noturi  d«ns  b  latire, 

UetUljrs, 
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Bat  we  bniye  Britons  foreign  laws  despised, 

And  kept  unconquered  tind  uncivUited; 

Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  toil  and  bold, 

We  still  defied  the  Romans  as  of  old. 

Yet  some  there  were  among  the  sounder  few, 

Of  those  who  less  pre»iimed  and  better  knew, 

Wha  durst  assert  the  juf  (er  ancient  cause, 

And  here  restored  mi BfmndamerUal  lotos. 

Soeh  WAS  the  Muse,  wh«e  rules  and  practice  tell  (38) 

**  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well"  I 

Soch  waa  Boscommoo,  (39)  not  more  learnd  than  good, 
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157«  Bemained  nnTanqnished ;  rade. 


158. 
159. 


Bold; 
Yore. 


firtedom ;  intelligence 


162.  Ventured  to  defend;  more  cor- 
rect. 

163.  Reinstated;  most  essential  rules. 


Vois  me  Tenes  poartant,  dans  ce  champ  glorieox; 
Yens  offirir  ces  le9ons,  que  ma  Muse  au  Pamasse, 
Bapporta,  jeune  toeore,  da  oommeroe  d'Honaoa*' 

(As  for  me,  I  heretofore  have  been  nourished  in  satire; 
Of  war  and  love  I  dare  not  yet  attempt  the  matter; 
Hereafter  you  may  find  me  in  these  glorious  fields. 
That  which  my  Muse  brings  from  Parnass  I  ofier, 
Gathered  while  young  from  Horace's  rich  cofifer.)" 

£ojfd's  Anthons  *'  Horace,"  p.  590. 

(88)  John  Shefiield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  bora  1G49.  He  was  nick- 
named Lord  Allpride.  He  pursued  a  military  career  in  his  youth ,  and  in  James  II.*8 
time  took  to  statecraft.  He  offended  James  by  making  love  to  his  daughter,  and 
made  amends  for  his  presumption  by  pretending,  though  a  sceptic  in  heart,  to  be- 
come a  convert  to  Popery.  At  the  Revolution  he  plighted  bia  faith  to  William  III. 
Queen  Anne  heaped  honours  on  him — offering  even  to  make  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
'He  waa  a  man  of  great  ability,  laz  fsith,  and  loose  morals.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
orators  of  his  time.  His  prose  writings  are  lively,  vigorous,  and  agreeable  ;  but 
his  poems,  though  praised  by  his  contemporaries — Roscommon,  Drydeo,  Pope,  &c. 
— soarcaly  rise  above  mediocrity.  They  are  sensible,  plain,  and  easy-going,  bnt 
not  at  all  musical  or  imaginative.  His  chief  efforts  in  this  line  are  an  *'  Kssay  on 
Satire  "  and  an  ''Essay  on  Poetry.**  The  laUer  of  these  Pope  revised.  Sheffield 
died  in  1721. 

(39)  Wentworth  Dillon,  £arl  of  Boscommon,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  waa  the  son 
of  James  Dillon,  third  earl,  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd, 
who  became  godfather  to  the  boy,  bom  1633;  and  who,  on  the  outbreaking  of  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland,  took  him  to  his  seat  in  Yorkahire  to  be  educated.  When 
Strafford  waa  disgraced,  Dillon  was  sent  to  Caen,  where  he  studied  under  Bochart. 
He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy,  especially  in  Rome.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Ireland 
he  settled  in  London.  At  the  Rabtoration  he  got  a  pension.  He  was  appoiutad 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  married  Lady  Frances,  daughtsr 
of  the  Duke  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtenay.  He  died  in  1684, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  works  are  an  "  E^say  on  Tninslated 
Verse,"  1680;  Horace's  *' Art  of  Poetry,"  translated  into  English  blank  verse,  1680. 
"  Prologues  and  Epilogues  to  Pkya,'*  &&,  1684.  He  was  aocmnted  most  excellent 
in  the  art  of  poetry.    Pope  slsswhers  says  of  him,-^ 
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With  manners  generoas  as  his  oohle  blood : 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  everj  author's  merit  bat  bis  own. 

Soeh  late  was  Walsh,  (40)  the  Mase's  judge  and  friend, 

Who  juitfy  loktw  to  blame  or  to  command: 

lofcuUng*  mild,  hut  zealous  for  desert; 

The  eleartet  head,  and  the  eincerest  heart. 

This  bnmble  praise,  lamented  shade,  receive, 

This  jvraMe,  at  least,  «  grattful  Muse  may  give; 

The  Muse  whose  earlj  voice  jou  taught  to  sing, 

Preecnbed  her  heigkUf  and  pruned  her  tender  mng 

(Her  j^ftide  wem  lost),  no  more  attempts  to  rise, 

But  io  low  numbers  short  ezcursioaa  tries; 

Content  if  hence  the  nnleara'd  their  wanU  m&j  view, 

The  UanCd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew : 

CtkrtUte  of  censwrtt  not  too/ond  ofjame; 

Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame; 

Averse  aUke  lojUtter  or  offend; 

2iii>i  free  from  fkultSy  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 
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175 


180 


185 


171.  Bight ly  nnderstood;  condemn; 


172.  Imperfections  kindly;  eager  in 
befirieodittg;  merit. 

173.  Most  penetrating  intellect;  most 
boDest 

175.  Commendation;  thankful;  be- 
stow. 

177.  Advised;  efforts;  criticized; 
earlj  flight. 


181.  Cultured  think  over  again;  pre- 
viously. 

182.  Headless;     harsh     judgment; 
eager  for  renown. 

183.  Delighted;    inclined   to  flinch; 
finding  fault. 

184.  Disinclined  equally;  praise  in- 
judiciously; injure  heedlessly. 

185.  Unchargeable  with ;  egotistical; 
endeavour  to  improve. 


"  In  all  Charles's  days 
BoBcommon  only  boasts  nnspotted  bays.** 

And  in  Hnrdis*s  ''Village  Curate,"  1788,  be  ia  obaraoteriied  a»  follows: — 

"  RoflooBunen  filte  with  elegant  remark 
His  verse  as  elegant;  nnspotted  Hnee 
Flow  from  a  mind  unspotted  as  themselves." 

**  He  is,"  Bays  Johnson,  "elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite 
bcmties,  but  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  ...  He  improved  taste  if  he 
did  not  enlarge  knowledge.  .  .  .  He  is  perhaps  the  only  correct  writer  in 
^crae  before  Addison."  "it  was,*  Dryden  confesses  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  "  my 
Lord  Boacommon's  'Essay  on  Translated  Verse/  which  made  me  uneasy  till  I 
tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  redndsg  his  specu- 
lation into  practice  " 

(40)  William  Walsh  was  bom,  1663,  at  Abberley,  Worcestershire,  and  educated 
At  Wadham  Oolite,  Oxford.  He  aided  Pope  in  his  studies  in  his  early  career, 
and  took  him  as  a  guest  to  his  country  seat.  He  went  to  London,  gained  the 
4iiaraeter  of  a  man  of  fashion,  a  critic,  scholar,  and  poet;  was  made  Gentleman  of 
'the  Hone  to  Queen  Anne,  and  represented  Bichrmond,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Parliament. 
His  chief  works  are  "  A  Dialogue  concerning  Women,'*  "  Letters  and  Poems,"  &c 
Dr.  JeliBsoa  calls  them  "  pages  of  inanity ;"  but  they  secured  the  praises  of  Dxyden, 
sBod  Pope,  who  had  experienced  his  kindness,  never  forgot  the  man  while  speaking 
of  the  poet.     He  died  in  1708,  shortly  before  the  issue  of  the  *'  Art  of  Critidsm." 
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Thoxab  Sbeddsw,  M.A.,  aathor  of 
*'  Elements  of  Logic/'  bae  in  the  press 
**  Essajs  on  Philosophical  Subjects." 

A  thoroDgh  *'  Disctusion  on  Hamil- 
ton Mrnis  Mill  "is  anoonnced  as  nearly 
ready  in  Edinburgh.  We  have  reason 
for  belieTing  that  it  will  be  a  product 
dl  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  Coltjos  SimoD,  an 
idealist  of  the  purest  water. 

A  version  of   Gbrysostom  on   tlie< 
Priesthood  is  in  preparation  by  Ber. 
B,  H.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  LiUralmre. 

Alexander  Smith  hat  written  a  sequel 
to ''Alfred  Hagart*s  Household/'  en- 
titled *'Mits  Ooua  McQuarrie,**  which 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  Boston,  TJCS. 

A  poem  on  a  classical  subject  is  re- 
ported as  engaging  the  labours  of  the 
Laureate. 

An  autobiography  of  John  Gibson, 
the  Welsh  sculptor  of  the  "Tinted 
Venus,'*  &C.,  is  said  to  be  in  MS. 

Miss  Isa  Craig  is  commaodress  of 
the  Argosy. 

F.  Buckert,  the  German  poet  (b. 
1789),  died  3lst  Dec.,  1865. 

**  A  Year  in  Sweden  with  Fredrika 
Bremer,"  translated,  is  announced  as 
from  the  pen  of  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Howltt. 

To  the  multitude  of  translattoos  of 
Homer  already  issued  it  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  about  to  add  one. 

T.  L.  Peacock,  novelist,  the  friend  of 
Shelley,  died  Jan.  29th. 

The  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press 
have  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  good  school  books  and  manuals 
in  the  departments  of  classics,  history, 
physiesi  science,  English  language  and 
literature,  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages, tee, 

A  biography  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  from  the  life-giviog  pen  of  the 
auUior  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Goldsmith," 
**  Sir  John  Eliot,"  &c.,  Mr.  John  Fors- 
ter,  oould  scarcely  fail  to  be  valuable; 
and  this,  it  Is  said,  we  are  to  have. 


J.  J.  Bennett,  of  the  Britlah  Mu- 
seum, is  editing  the  collected  botaoioal 
works  of  his  predecessor,  Bobert  Brown, 
for  the  Bay  Society. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society, 
established  1864,  is  progressing  favour- 
ably, and  proposes  to  issue  for  this  year 
to  its  subscribers  twelve  texts  of  scarce 
books  or  unique  MSS. 

A  five-act  historioo- spectacular  play, 
**  The  Life  and  Death  of  Baleigh,"  has 
been  issued  from  the  poetic  mint  of 
M.  F.  Tupper,  and  is  to  be  put  on  the 
stage. 

A  "  Key  to  the  <  Don  Quixote*  of  Cer- 
vantes" is  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Bawdon 
Brown. 

A  Bibliography  of  Craniology  is  about 
to  be  reissued  by  Dr.  B.  Davis,  author 
of  "  Crania  Britannica." 

Schiller's  beautiful  and  philosophical 
"  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  which  has  been 
translated  so  happily  both  by  Men- 
vale  and  Bulwer,  has  been  issued  in  a 
I«atin  version  at  Berlin. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles  is  the  au- 
thoress of  "The  SchSoberg-Cotta 
Family,"  &c 

W.  T.  Brands,  author  of  a  ''Manual 
of  Chemistry,"  editor  of  **  Diotionary  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,"  &o.,  di«d 
on  the  llthinst. 

Bev.  E.  H.  Perowne  has  been  ap- 
pointed Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the  year. 

Mrs.  John  Bakewell,  authoress  of 
religious  and  educational  works,  died 
at  Fenton,  aged  66. 

Francis  Fry,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  has 
Issued  a  ''Description  of  the  Great 
Bible  of  1539,"  with  extracts,  fac- 
similes, &C. 

Mrs.  Everett  Grsen,  in  snooesaion  to 
Mr.  Lemon,  is  oalendaring  the  Sute 
Papers  of  the  Elisabethan  era. 

A  Critical  Biography  of  Comttf,  and 
an  estimate  of  Us  philosophy,  on  the 
adverse  side,  is  promised  by  an  aUe 
writer  who  contributed  a  paper  on 
Comt^  to  th^BrUiah  QaarUrly  IM9^ 
in  its  early  days. 


Diitm  "^agxAnm. 


WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.-THE  LOGIC 

OF  SCIENCE. 

"  One  attempt,  a  bold  and  snoceesfol  one,  has  been  made  in  oar  own  daj  to 
Boite  the  hiatoiy  of  edenee  and  the  lof^c  of  indaetive  diaoovery — I  mean  '  the  his- 
torj  and  philosophy  of  the  indnctire  sciences.'  An  English  philosopher  of  wonder- 
fal  Texiatilitj,  indnstxy,  and  power,  has  erected  a  permanent  monument  to  his 
npvtation  in  a  rolnminoas  work  baring  the  preceding  title.** — Professor  /.  D, 
Forhet. 

Tks  XJniTenity  of  Cambridge  has  ffiTen  not  a  few  names  of 
renown  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  it  the  great  refonner  of 
Bcieatific  investigation,*— 

"  Large-browed  Vernlam, 
The  king  of  those  who  know," 

Suied  his  new  logic,  not  of  argumentation  but  of  arts.  The  pro- 
oiiB  lesming  of  Balph  Cndworth  was  there  expended  ia  protest- 
ing against  Hobbes  of  Oxford,  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  an 
"  immutable  moralitv."  and  in  bmlding  np  his  '*  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Uniyerse."  The  "  Psychozoia,"  and  the  '*  Diyine  Dialof^ues  " 
of  the  Platonic  Henry  More,  as  well  as  the  "  Scepsis  Scientifica  " 
and  the  "  Plus  Ultra  "  of  the  philosophic  Joseph  dlanyiUe,  sprang 
from  the  revolt  against  Scholasticism,  of  which  Cambridge  was 
the  scene  and  seat,  in  which  Gliomas  Gale  and  Benjamin  Whichcote 
took  a  part.  The  splendid  erudition  and  the  glowing  piety  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Jtfarrow  at  once  warmed  and  illumined  divinity,  while  his 
ingenious  intellect  gave  added  attractiveness  to  mathematical 
studies  in  Cambridge ;  where  also  the  glorious  mind  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  trained  to  unveil  the  mystery  of  the  unirerse.  At 
Cambridge  Dr.  Edmund  Law  prelected  on  casuistry,  inquired  into 
the  origin  and  nature  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time,  and  studied 
the  writings  of  John  Locke  with  an  ardour  which  became  contagious. 
David  Hurder,  the  founder  of  modem  sensationalism,  the  philoso- 
phic master  of  James  Mill,  of  John  S.  Mill,  of  Alexander  Bain  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  was  a  student  in  that  University.  William  Paley, 
the  protjai  of  Edmund  Law,  was  the  moral  and  political  philoso- 
pher  of  Cambridge  ^ar  exeellence  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
rious  century.  The  name  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  is  written 
on  the  roU-book  of  Cambridge  philosophers.  To  its  more  modem 
names  there  fall  to  be  added  that  of  Augustus  De  Morgan,  whose 
tepataiion  ia  great  in  all  lands,  not  oidy  as  one  of  the  most  original 
1866«  B 
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and  aocnrate  matHematicians  of  our  times,  but  also  as  the  projector 
of  extensions  and  improvements  in  '*  Formal  Logic," — one  of  the 
keenest-witted  of  living  controversialists ;  and  that  of  (now,  alas 
the  late)  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity,  widely  known 
as  a  sagacious  thinker,  a  notable  mathematician,  a  profound  scho- 
lar, an  unwearied  student  of  science,  and  an  elaborate  expositor  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  inductive  discovery  and  scientific 
thought, — one  of  the  most  remarkable  thinkers  of  this  a^e  on  the 
Logic  of  Science.  Of  both  of  these  distinguished  investigators  of 
the  forms  and  the  results  of  logical  and  scientific  thought  we  have 
lon^  intended  to  speak  at  some  length;  but  the  multitude  of 
their  writings,  the  intimacy  of  their  reiationB  to  the  whole  cycle  of 
ancient  learning  and  modem  research,  and  the  difficulty  as  well  aa 
the  presumption  of  attempting  to  epitomize  such  extraordinary 
labours  as  tnose  for  which  they  haye  made  the  world  their  debtors, 
have  deterred  us  once  and  again. 

The  sad  circumstance  of  Dr.  Wheweirs  death  has  occasioned  a 
curiosity  regarding  his  writings  and  the  events  of  his  life,  which  is 
not  adequately  provided  with  gratification  by  the  obituary  compen- 
diums  which  the  news  sheets  supply ;  while  these  notices,  intereat- 
ing  as  ihej  may  happen  to  be,  do  not  usually  take  a  form  such  as 
supplies  guidance  to  students  in  the  use  of  the  writings,  by  pointing 
out  what  is  to  be  found  in  them,  or  a  due  application  of  the  life-lessons 
to  be  learned  from  his  efforts  and  doings.  We  intend,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  paper,  to  set  before  the  reader  a  concise  outline  of 
Dr.  Whewell's  life,  some  slight  notices  of  his  chief  accomplishmenta 
as  an  author  and  thinker,  and  a  synopsis  of  his  views  on  the  logic  of 
scienoe-^uch  as  we  understand  it,  and  have  been  able  to  bring  toge* 
ther,  from  the  materials  at  hand,  and  in  the  brief  interval  allotted  to 
us  for  preparation.  Imperfect  as  our  sketch  muat  be,  the  noblenesa 
of  the  life,  the  excellence  of  the  thoughts,  the  splendour  of  the  laboua 
of  Dr.  Whewell  cannot  fail  to  impairt  interest  and  value  to  our  narra- 
tive, for  it  is  a  life  in  which  effort,  industry,  nerseverance,  thought- 
fulness,  and  duty  are  seen  reaping  the  rewards  of  honour,  progTeaa* 
respect,  and  affectionate  homage.  It  ia  a  life,  too,  which  links  itself 
witn  many  controversies, — wim  the  members  of  the  Syndicate  on 
the  reforms  in  teaching  requisite  in  the  university ;  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  on  the  logical  Talue  of  mathematical  training,  on 
the  principles  of  universi^  education,  and  on  our  attainment  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter ;  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  on 
necessary  truths,  on  the  forms  and  prooeases  of  induction,  on  utili* 
tarianism  as  a  system  of  morals,  on  the  nature  and  classification  of 
the  sciences,  and  on  some  important  (ineations  in  political  eooaomy ; 
with  Sir  John  Herschel,  on  the  origin  of  scientific  conceptiona ; 
with  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  some  of  the  theories  involved  in  optioa 
and  meteorology ;  with  Alexander  Bain,  on  electrical  science,  and 
the  place  of  experience  in  thinking ;  with  G.  H.  Lewes  aoid  Comte* 
on  the  methods,  progress,  and  development  of  the  sciences;  with 
tiie  aathor  (F)  of  **  The  Yestigea  of  Creattan^"  on  the  relationa  of  re» 
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lif^km  and  seienoe ;  widi  Baden  Fovrell.  on  the  unity  or  plurality  of 
mrida ;  with  the  Benihamitea,  on  the  foiradations  of  morals ;  with 
Lord  BroQgham,  on  political  philoeophr;  with  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  on 
eanaation  in  histor^r ;  with  Arehbishcm  Whatelj,  on  the  rue  of  teoh- 
nieal  language ;  with  Pagin  and  BicKmaa,  on  Gkithio  architeotnre ; 
with  Dean  iUford  and  FrofSBSior  Blaclde,  on  Eagliah  hexameters 
and  the  translation  of  Homer;  and  with  many  other  parties  on 
many  other  points, — ((aite  sufficient  to  give  bitterness  to  Sydney 
Smith's  saymg,  "  Science  is  his  forte ;  omniscienoe  is  his  foible ;" 
bat  also  enough  to  prore  the  Tigour,  energy,  Tersatility,  and  in« 
dustry  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the 
enhure  to  which  he  had  subjected  it. 

William  Whewell  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  24th  May,  1794.  His 
firther  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  in  humble  drcumstancea,  who 
had  no  idea  of  the  eminence  to  which  the  young  Lanoastrian  would 
rise,  and  who  intended  that  his  son  should  fbUow,  like  himself,  a 
handicraft  life  at  the  bench.  This  fact,  with  the  exaggeration  of 
enTy,  M^haps,  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  in  Cambridge  that  the  notable 
man  of  science  who  had  attained  to  the  leadership  of  the  learned 
society  of  that  uniTersit^-eity  had  once  in  his  youth  worked  as  an 
apprentice  at  the  annl,  which  story  led  the  waggish  under- 
^aduates,  most  repn^ensibly,  in  a  season  of  unpopularity,  to 
sahite  his  entranoe  into  the  Senate-House  with  the  wnistling  of  the 
tone  of  "  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith."  There  is,  we  believe,  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  statement  that  he  ever  was  a  handioraftt* 
man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  he  was  entirely  educated,  under  the  Eev.  Joseph  Bowley,  M.  A., 
at  the  free  grammar  aehool  of  his  native  town,  wnere  he  had  IVof. 
Owen  and  Wm.  Higgin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Berry  and  Baphoe,  as  com* 
peen.  Our  notes  (which,  however,  are  not  authenticated  by  the 
name  of  our  informant),  collected  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, etate  that  his  father  removed  during  William's  lK>yhood 
to  Milnathorpe,  a  member  of  the  port  of  Limeaster,  about  fifteen 
milea  northwards,  on  the  Lnne,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Heversham, 
in  Westmoreland.  Here,  according  to  our  information,  in  the  free 
gnommar  aehooU  founded  in  1613,  hj  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  Wil- 
Sam  Whewell  was  farther  and  more  lu^y  educated ;  and  here  the 
eager-hearted  boy  made  such  progress  as  to  induce  his  schoolmaster 
^nrhoee  name  we  have  not  leamed-^to  remonstrate  with  the  boy's 
£itiicr  against  condemning  a  lad  of  his  talents  to  a  workman's  life. 
This  gave  great  joy  to  the  student-minded  lad— his  predilections 
were  all  for  learning,  and  his  delights  were  found  in  it.  He  united 
his  own  requests  to  his  master's  advising,  and  the  stro^ gle  between 
the  neesasities  of  the  day,  and  the  futurity  of  a  meritorious  son,  was 
deeided  by  the  bqv's  parents  resolving  to  give  him  a  chance  to  do 
somrthing  better  for  himself  than  they  could  manage  to  do  for  him. 
His  dihgenee  at  and  his  interest  in  his  tasks  were  redoubled.  His 
oaergy  overcame  the  difficulties  that  arose  in  his  course.  He  had 
the  tpnr  of  ambition  within  him,  and  the  joy  of  genxos  in  the  work- 


inf^-ottt  of  itB  self-excHed  pmjeeti  was  f&lt  by  him  in  all  its  power. 
Tne  indigence  of  his  outward  fortune  did  not  diminish  the  natural 
opulence  of  his  spirit,  but  though  it  stubbomed  his  heart  to  achieye 
success  it  also  stifRsiied  his  disposition,  and  gave  it  a  hardness,  if  not 
a  hanhness  which  afterwards  materially  in^rfered  with  the  lovini^ 
intercourse  which  man  should  always  s^k  to  attain  with  his  fellow- 
men.  But  this  was  not  yet.  Then  all  was  earnest  laboriousness, 
and  inappeasable  on-hasting  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  an  eager  looking  forward  to  a  career  of  farther  exertion  in 
higher  seats  of  learning.  Hope  excited  effort,  and  effort  justified 
hope. 

Edward  Wilson's  will  prorided  for  the  education  of  two  poor 
scholars-^-one  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Trmity 
College,  Cambridge.  It  was  essential  that  they  should  be  poor 
men's  sons,  whose  fiithers  were  unable  to  give  them  competent 
maintenance.  In  this  fund  the  master  secured  an  interest  for  WiU 
liam  Whewell,  and  after  a  sedulous  training  in  classics,  but  espe- 
cially in  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  displayed  not  only  a  taste 
but  a  genius,  an  exhibition  was  in  1812  secured  for  him  to  Trini^ 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  a  siiiar.  The  usual 
conditions  of  foundation  sizarship— -that  the  persons  admitted,  as 
such,  shall  be  **poor  ackolurs  m  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and 
likely  to  become  useM  and  distinguished  members'  of  sooieW  "— > 
were  probablr  better  fulfilled  in  this  instance  than  in  most.  Siaar- 
ship  implies  free  dining  in  the  hall,  residence  money,  and  scTeral 
Other  perquisites,  amounting  in  alt  to  upwards  of  £60  per  annum. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  be  was  elected,  by  the  masters 
and  seniors,  after  a  generitl  etamination  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
in  Baster  week,  to  a  foUndation^cKolarship. 

Early  in  his  undersradoate  career  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
gold  medal  for  English  poelnry;  subject,  *' Cohimbus.*'  In  1816, 
after  a  brilliant  course  of  hard-working,  book-loving  study,  he 
graduated  B.  A.,  going  in  for  mathematical  hcmours.  In  die  mathe« 
matical  tripos — a  candidature  for  honours  which  implies  hot  onl^ 
the  passing  of  the  ordinary  examination,  but  also  a  special  exami« 
nation  of  three  days  on  the  more  elementary  parts  of^mathematios 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  fire  days'  exammation  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  same  studies — he  came  out  second  wrangler. 
He  also  gained  the  second  mriae  of  £26,  instituted  in  1768,  by  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Bobert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity,  for  "  the  best  profi- 
cients in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy."  These  proofs  of 
his  mental  prowess  made  ooUe^te  preferment  certain.  He  was 
speedily  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  enrolled  among  its 
tutors.  He  was  not  long  in  rising  to  1^  the  principalpublic  &tor 
in  Trinity,  the  principal  college  in  the  unirersity.  His  extenrive 
aequirements  in  physical  and  mathematical  science,  his  Tigomr  and 
independence  as  a  thinker,  his  zeal,  knowledge  and  skill  in  teaching, 
concurred  in  raising  him  to  this  proud  eminence.  In  this  relation 
he  endeavoured  to  extend  the  circle  and  to  amplify  the  couzae  of 
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studies  in  the  uniyersi^  ;  and  thatstodentB  might  be  exonselcBS  for 
not  rising  to  a  higher  mark,  he  determined  upon  preparing  a  series 
of  more  appropriate  books  than  those  in  common  use  at  Uiat  time 
in  thexmiYersibf[.  In  1819  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  MJl., 
and  became  obliged  to  enter  into  holy  orders  within  seven  years  of 
that  date  or  demit  his  fellowship. 

In  1819  he  issued  his  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'*  in 
wlueh  the  whole  of  that  science  is  exnibited  as  denending  on  a  few 
sample,  self-erident  axiomatic  principles— basing  tne  axioms  of  the 
acienoe  on  the  universal,  fundamental,  and  abstract  idea  of  causation 
as  an  inherent  and  necessary  one.  Whateyer  may  be  said  of  the 
metaphysical  aecuracrir  of  the  foundation-thought,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  loncality  and  s^stematiaation  o£  the  science  are 
Tery  much  enhancea  by  the  form  in  which  this  work  is  cast.  This 
was  followed  by  the  publication  of  treatises  on  "  Dynamics/'  "  StSr 
tics,"  "  Conic  Sections,"  and  seyeral  other  text-books,  in  which  a  simi- 
lar plan  was  pursued,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  bringinff  about  a 
judical  reform  in  the  method  of  studying  the  physico-mathematical 
■eienees.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  distinguished 
ipraduates  of  Cambridge  to  see  the  error  into  which  the  leaders  of 
edueation  had  fallen  in  supposing  that  a  persistent  study  of  mathe- 
matics could  yirtually  abrogate  the  necessity  for  the  study  of 
physios  and  the  natural  sciences ;  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  readiest 
to  promote  practically  the  spirit  of  actiyity  and  improyement  which 
about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  thrilled 
and  agitated  thonghtful  men.  Hence  he  soon  established,  a  strong 
daim  to  the  regaitl  of  the  learned  commonwealth  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  was  quickly  passed  upward  in  scholastic  rank.  In 
1820  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  and  in  all  its 
aabtequent  business  he  took  an  active  and  a  prominent  part. 

In  tne  earnest  discussions  concerning  imiversity  reform  inaugu- 
rated in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  in  which  Hare,  Herschel^ 
Peacock,  Babbage,  &c.,  were  conspicuous,  Whewell  took  a  leading 
part,  and  soon  became  a  man  of  mark  for  yigour  of  mind  and  yersa- 
tililj  of  acquisition.  In  1828  he  succeed^  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  as 
mofouoT  of  mineralogy,  to  which  there  was  no  sakry  attached, 
biit  which  was  renumerated  by  an  annual  grant  from*  Parliament 
on  j^roduction  of  a  certificate  that  a  course  of  lectures  had  been 
deiivered.  This  ofice  he  held  for  four  years.  After  a  course  of 
aaaiduoQS  study  of  that  science,  he  became  conyinoed  that  it  could 
not  be  successfully  taught  without  a  Aiinuter  acquaintance  with 
dbemistry  than  he  possessed  or  could  reasonably  look  to  attain,  and 
kenoe  his  resignation  of  the  chair  he  held.  In  1829  he  issued 
anti-corn  law  tract,  entitled  a  "Mathematical  Exposition  of 
Doctrines  of  Political  Economy,"  reprinted  from  tne  transao- 
of  the  Cambridge  PhilosophuMd  Society,  of  which  he  had 
become  a  member  aim  been  chosen  a  Fellow.  It  contained  a 
mathematical  exposition  of.  Adam  Smith's  theory  of  rent,  and  ex- 
enphfioationB  of  its  working  in  piaotioe.    His  tract  '*  Oa  a  Liberal 
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Education  in  getAeinl,  and  with  partietdar  reference  to  the  Leading 
Studies  of  the  TJniYerBity  of  Cambridge/'  appeared  in  1890.  To 
1832  belong  his  treatise  on  "  The  First  inincipies  of  Mechanics,"  and 
his  tract  "  On  the  Free  Motion  of  Points ;  and  on  UniTersalGnm* 
tation."  In  1833  he  published  his  "Astronomy  and  €^aal 
Physics  considered  with  reference  to  JNatural  Theology."  Tidfl 
was  one  of  ei^^ht  treatises  **  On  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
Gk>d  aa  manifested  in  the  Creation,"  originating  in  a  bequest 
of  £8,000  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  who,  under  tiia 
appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  should  compote 
srgumentatiTe  essays  on  that  subject ;  &»  chmor  being  Ber.  F.  H. 

Sert<»i,  eighth  earl  of  Biidgewater.  It  is  in  general  regarded  tm 
ighlr raluable performance, informed  at  onoe  with ]fiety»le«iBg; 
and  noly  ekMpieaoe ;  and  in  many  parts,  indeed,  it  naes  to  heiflmi 
of  sacred  composition  not  often  reached  by  British  authors.  Jhm 
ehoice  of  the  Ser.  Wm.  Whewell  to  write  this  book  led  to  inreaii- 
gatioBB  whieh  resulted  in  those  expositions  of  indncfire  Bcseime 
SB  which  the  fame  of  their  author  will  ultimately  rest. 

On  the  formation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Admnea 
ittent  of  Science,  1881,  though  he  was  not  present  at  the  inaogurai 
gaiheriDg  at  York,  he  was  nominated  one  of  die  Vioe^^presidenta  otf 
the  section  of  Mineralogy  in  the  second  meeting  at  Oxford,  18SSI. 
At  the  meeting  bdd  in  Cambridge,  1833,  he  defiyered  an  addrsM 
OB  "  The  Desiderata  of  the  Assooiiiition  and  of  Sdence,"  and  read 
an  ^aborate  paper  on  **  The  Mathematical  Thecnies  of  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  ana  Heat/*  In  1836  he  wrote  ''  Architectural  Notes 
on  Uerman  Churdica,"  in  which  some  admirers  betisTe  that  he  has, 
m  the  idea  of  vertiaUitm,  furnished  **  the  due  to  the  whole  ■n'sfee- 
rks  of  Gothic  arehiteoture."  A  more  serious  undertaking,  pernaps^ 
was  the  issue  in  the  same  year  of  "Thoughts  on  the  otu^  of 
Mathematics  as  a  part  of  a  Liberal  Education,"  which  called  mrth 
a  paper  in  the  EdiiAwrgk  Etviem  (Jan.,  1836)  '<  On  the  Study  o€ 
Mathematics  as  an  Exercise  of  Mind,"  which  inyolred  a  controYersy 
between  two  athletes— Hsmilton  and  Whewell,— which,  howerar, 
did  not  intermit  their  friendly  respect  for  each  other. 

He  was  a  contributor  to  the  PkUologieed  Mmemm,  1832 — 33, 
which  was  edited  by  his  friend  Julius  C.  Mare,  and  had  about  this 
time  aeeompUshed  considerable  portions  of  a  translation  of  the 
JEneid,  of  which  a  ffipeoimen  is  giren  in  that  magazine.  Vol.  L, 
p.  382-86.  "  The  Medumical  Euchd,  containing  the  elemcste  of 
medianies  and  hydrostatics^  [demoastrated  dter  the  maaacr  of  tha 

dements  of  geomet2py To  which  ara  added  remarks  om 

Mathematical  Seasoning  and  on  t&e  Logic  of  Induction,"  appeared  \m. 
1837,  end  sho^a  that  he  waa  |;radually  gaining  an  insi^  islo  tW 
wants  of  his  age,  and  waa  striving  to  find  light  on  that  seienoa  of 
thought  which  is  ''much  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise."  We 
dan  not  open  the  question  of  mathematical  logic  hera  and  now,  b«l 
we  cannot  avoid  noting  the  manner  in  which  &e  inductive  elewipnt 
la  managed  in  this  treatiBe.    A  atatemeaA  of  faotiis  fixatmads^ftham 
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tfce  different  pnnciples  which  have  been  sug^gested  as  explanatory  of 
these  facte  are  noted ;  the  facts  which  consist  with  these  explanations 
aivnext  adduced,  and  those  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  suggested 
principle  are  pointed  out ;  at  last  the  real  law  is  brought  forward 
and  its  compatibility  with  all  the  known  facts  is  stated  and  illut- 
trat«d.  But  a  ^p^nder  achievement  followed  almost  immediately. 
This  was  "  The  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  from  the  Earliest 
to  the  Present  Times."  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  preceded  in  this 
line  of  effort  by  several  scientific  thinkers  and  learned  men,-^ 
Montacla,  Bossut,  Bailly,  Delambre/  Laplace,  the  authors  of  the 
IHtsertations  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia, 
Ac,  btit  he  had  an  idea  which  gave  sha^e  and  interest  to  his  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  physical  universe.  He  was  desirous  "  of  deducing 
lessons  from  the  past  history  of  human  knowledge,"  of  gaining  an 
inductive  philosophy  of  the  sciences  by  induction  from  the  actual 
progress  and  results  of  investigation,  and  hence  "forming  a  plat- 
form on  which  we  might  stand  and  look  forward  into  the  future, 
and  of  providing  for  every  kind  of  truth  methods  of  research  as 
effective  as  those  to  which  we  owe  the  clearest  and  the  purest  por- 
tionB  of  our  knowledge ;  '*  so  as  to  produce  "  a  renovation  of  sound 
piiilosophy,  directed  by  the  light  which  the  history  of  science  sheds." 
It  is  a  great  work,  written  with  force  and  perspicuity,  with 
mastery  of  the  subject,  and  a  fine  clear  vein  of  original  thought  is 
seen  in  it  throughout.  As  '*  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  existiuj^ 
state  of  human  knowledge  "  by  one  mind,  it  is  a  marvel  of  acquisi- 
tion and  endeavour.  It  is  not,  however,  for  its  superiority  as  a 
collection  of  facts  that  it  deserves  most  honourable  mention ;  it  is  for 
tiie  novelty  of  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  presents  science  and 
the  history  of  science,  as  the  outgrowth  of  distinct  and  appropriate 
ideas  originated  or  originating  in  the  human  mind.  The  sequel 
followed  in  1840,  viz.,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
founded  on  their  History."  The  main  treatise  is  prefaced  by  186 
aphorisms  on  ideas,  knowledge,  and  scientific  langoage.  The  work 
ocNiaiBts  of  two  parts, — I.,  of  Ideas ;  II.,  of  Knowledge.  Tart  First 
30  divided  into  ten  books,  expository  of-— first,  ideas  in  general ; 
second,  the  philosophy  of  the  several  sciences :  the  former  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  scientific  truths,  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in 
them,  and  the  mental  acts  out  of  which  they  arise ;  and  the  latter, 
after  an  outHne  of  Ihe  philosophy  of  the  pure,  i.  e.,  mathematical 
floiences,  shows  the  application  of  the  principles  advanced  to  the 
jmat  subdivisions  of  physical  science.  Part  Second  consists  of 
tiiree  books, — first,  on  the  construction  of  science ;  second,  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  seeking  it ;  third, 
Kj4  methods  employed  in  the  formation  of  science.  Sensations 
(bodily  and  mental)  inductively  bound  together  make  things  and 
ideas;  these  constitute  ya6'^«,  facts  and  ideas  yield  theories,  &o. ; 
tentative  theories  are  hypotheses,  and  when  a  consilience  of  induo- 
tioBs  pfores  our  hypothesis  we  have  law.    To  decompose  ph^ 
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Bpmens,  to  aoquirf  and  applf  an,  exfUatJtory  coafi^ptioiw  and  to 
cipUigaie  fAots,  «jre  the  main  elements  in  the  con^trucfeipiiof  seienoew 
All  me  method^  hitherto  employed  in  the  formation  of  science  may 
be  regarded  as  special. adaptations  of  these  &ve; — a,  decomposition 
offsets;  h,  measurement  of  phenomena;  o,  explication  of  ooinoep^ 
tions  't  c4  induction  of  laws  ox  phenomena  -,  e,  induction  of  causes ; 
f^  application  of  inductive  disooyeries.  Of  the  errand  thoughts 
in^Yolved  in  these  phrases  we  can  supply  no  intelligible  abstract  in 
this  paper,  but  we  may  succeed  in  laying  a  few  pregnant  passages 
firom  the  author's  writmgs  together  in  sudbi  a  way  as  to  afford  some 
notion  of  the  main  and  grana  principles  of  his  logic  of  the  sciences. 
A  contest  has  ^one  on  for  ages  on  the  nature  and  objects  of 
lojgic.  Is  it  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  or  is  it  the  argan<>M 
oipractical  science?  Does  it  describe  how  msn  thinks,  or  does  it 
prescxribe  how  man  ought  to  think,  in  and  for  the  discovery  of  truth  ? 
Is  it  a  science  self-contaii^,  or  is  it  one  whose  uses  extend 
effectively  into  all  sciences  F  Is  it  wholly  formal,  or  entirely 
material  P  Is  it  an  independent  or  an  instrumental  science  P  Does 
it  hold  within  itself  the  whole  secret  of  discovery,  or  is  it  ix^»  ths^ 
'^  an  sxt  of  discovery  is  not  possible?  At  each  step  of  the  intesti*^ 
gation  are  needed  invention,  sagacity,  genius, — elements  which  up. 
m  Gap.  give."  And  do  we  hope  in  vain  for  the  realisation  of  the. 
promise  of  Bacon,—''  an  organon  whidi  shall  enable  aU  men  to  con* 
struct  scientific  truths  as  a  pair  of  compasses  enables  all  men  to 
construct  exact  circles  "  ?  For  nearly  half  a  century  logic  haa  bean 
the  subject  of  much  debat^.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  alika 
been  agitated  by  discussions  regarding  its  worth,  use,  method,  form, 
and  nature,  the  former  has,  perhaps,  inclined  too  much  to- 
Aristotle,  tbe  latter  to  Plato.  But  both  have  done  good  se^ice  in 
bringing  into  prominence  the  earnest  desire  of  men  to  discover  a 
science  of  thpught.  The  part^  which  Dr.  Whewell  took  in  this 
notable  intellectual  effort  ot  our  day  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly 
characterized  as  a  sagacious  analysis  of  how  men  hav,e  though^ 
while  engaged  in  discovery,  and  a  careful  classification  of  tn^ 
methods  pursued  by  them  in  thinking  out  their  schemes  and  plans> 
than  a  didactic  system  of  precepts  and  rules  for  effecting  discoveries 
and  indicating  the  i^^ethods  of  success  in  making  them.  In  the 
study  of  everv  portion  of  the  universe,  in  the  construction  of  e>refy 
systematic  scheme  of  thought  regarding  nature  or  mind,  man  Maf 
ascended  from  the  knowledge  of  psrticular  facts  to  the  knowledge  fx 
inference  of  general  laws,  and  yet,  in  the  investigation  of  every  dU" 
ferent  class  of  phenomena  orocesses  differing,  at  least  at  first  si^t, 
very  much  from  each  other  have  been  employed.  Dr.  Whe well's  idea 
was,  that  the  history  of  science,  by  showing  us  how  inductive  dis? 
covery  takes  place  in  various  methods,  ever  and  ever  new,  however 
apparently  exhausted  the  subject  of  thought  may  seem  to  be,  wotdd 
exnibit  to  us,  if  carefully  studied,  a  true  logic  of  science,  and  would 
supply  hints,  examples,  and  suggestions,  even  when  it  failed  to 
provide  technically  digested  roles,  possessed  of  a  quasi-infallible 
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io  promoting  discorery  or  invention.  Henoe  his  ''  History' 
of  the  Indvetire  Sciences"  preceded  his  "  Philosophy  of  thelndac« 
ixre  Sciences ; "  and  hence,  eqnailly  naturally  as  the  subject  fiprew 
up  -within  his  fimitful  mind,  these  works  were  enlarged,  expanded, 
and  sent  forth  in  improTed  forms,  bearing  the  titles  of  ^'Hie 
Hiitoij'  of  Scientifio  laeas,"  •*  The  Novum  Organon  Eenoratum,* 
an^  **  The  Philosophy  of  Discorery."  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  in 
tfie  space  of  a  paper  so  limited  as  this  to  epitomize  the  whole  system 
vrhicn  "^ese  massive  tomes  contain ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  for  any 
nrind  less  amply  furnished  and  less  powerful  than  his  own  to  com- 
tfess  into  a  few  sentences  the  essence  of  his  opinions  on  these  subjects. 
jTet  we  feel  that  the  ideas  on  inductive  science  which  Dr.  Whewell 
placed  before  the  intelligence  of  his  own  and  other  coimtries  possess 
8  value  irhich  should  insure  a  respectful  attention  for  them,  however 
iB«ffieienily,  if  honestly,  they  might  be  brought  before  thinkers 
who  have  not  yet  been  imbued  with  them.  It  shall  be  our  endeavour 
in  tiie  following'  analysis  to  present  in  his  own  words,  though  culled 
team  div^rsd  books  and  papers,  an  abstract  of  his  views  on  the 
nrtktn  TA>fnt8  of  induction,  and  then  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  his 
induction  and  inductive  methods.  So  as  to  afford  the  reader  a  rude 
notion  tthls  opinions  on  the  logic  of  science,  firom  which  they  may 
Bee  the  |n«eatness  of  the  thou^ts  to  "which  his  mind  gave  birth, 
and  may  06  induced  to  study  them  in  their  integrity  in  the  original 
BOfUTceth-hiB  worics. 

On  works  so  varied  in  matter  and  so  voluminous ;  so  powerAil  in 
thought,  and  so  vigorously  original;  so  filled  with  mathematical 
thought,  m^etaphysical  disquisition,  physical  research  and  historical 
results;  80  crammed  with  wisdom  caught  ftam  the  ancient  sages,, 
with  leantin]^  gathered  from  the  thinkers  of  mediseval  times,  and 
truths  eoQected  ^m  the  treasure-house^  of  the  experimental, 
psyehologtcal,  and  moral  sciences  of  modem  days,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptOUs  alhogance  to  attempt  to  adequate  adjudication  now.  To 
in^teat^'  the  nature,' the  kind,  the  force  and  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  thoughts  they  contain  as  inducements  to  reading,  reflection  and , 
investigation,  is  task  enough  for  the  present.  Mill,  Herschelj, 
'B^ewtUnr,  Hamilton,  Lewes,  <&c.,  have  admitted  his  power  in  debat- 
ing his'  tenets.  We  cannot  but  think  that  to  him  Inductive  Logio 
ia-indebbed  f6r  pertinent  improvements — ^if  he  might  not  be  said  to 
htre  almost  reconstructed  it.  Gonceptualism  must,  we  should 
think,  hold  itb  place  hereafter  in  an^  scneme  of  inductive  thought. 
Hypothesis  Will  find  a  higher  utility  when  his  logic  is  observed. 
Investfgktive  researcli  win  gain  by  its  adoption,  and  the  whole 
method  of  disc<^very  will  attam  a  nigher  moral  certainty  than  it 
hBM  yet  had ;— but  we  must  now  analyze,  not  cridcize, 

^  trogio  is  a  ijstam  which  tMohat  nsflo  toaosDgsonr  itSBoningB  that  their  irntb 
or  falfhood  sball  be  evideot  in  their  form  { "  **  a  syiUm  of  doctrioa  which  la^ 
down  rales  for  detenniDing  in  what  cases  pretended  zeasoniags  are  and  are  not 
dcmoastrative.'*  "  Man  is  the  interpreter  of  nature ;  not  the  spectator  merely,  bat 
the  interpreter.    The  stady  of  the  laagruige  Ss  well  as  the  mere  nght  of  the  cfia- 
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neten  a  reqwaite  in  order  tbat  we  may  read  the  inseripiione  which  are  wrxttea 
OD  the  faee  of  the  world.  And  this  study  of  the  laogaage  of  nature,  that  is,  of  the 
neeeaiary  oofaeienonB  and  dtrimitioM  of  the  relatione  of  phenomena,  ie  to  be  pnrmied 
by  emnnnittg  ideas  aa  w^  as  mere  phenomena': — by  tracing  the  foonation  of 
oeoeeptioDB  as  well  as  by  the  aoeamnUtion  of  fiusta.*'  **  When  Nature  dees  ow 
bidding,  she  acknowledgee  thafe  we  hare  learned  her  tms  langoage.  If  we  ean 
prediot  new  fitets  which  we  have  not  seen,  as  well  as  explain  those  which  we 
hare  seeni  it  must  be  becsase  onr  explsnation  is  not  a  mere  formula  of  obserred 
£Mts,  bat  a  truth  o£  a  deeper  kind."  Inductive  logic,  the  logic  of  science, 
explains  the  methods  sod  the  means  of  ascertaining  these  predictive  idess  and 
forms.  It  is  not  contented  with  explanation;  it  aims  at  discovery.  **  The  study 
of  logic  is  of  great  value,  as  fixing  attention  upon  the  conditions  of  deductive 
proof,  and  giving  a  systematic  and  technical  view  of  the  forms  which  such 
proof  may  assume.  But  by  doing  this  for  all  subjects  alike,  it  produces  tiie  isi- 
preesion  that  there  is  a  close  likeness  in  the  process  of  investigiitiett  of  troth— 
doeev  than  there  really  isw"  .  .  .  "  But  in  the  history  of  science  we  see  the 
infisito  vanety  of  nature;  of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily  natue;  of  tbeintsUeotanl 
as  well  as  of  the  sensible  wedd.  The  modes  ef  fleneraliaalioa  of  pectiflahus— of 
ascent  from  the  most  actual  things  to  the  most  abstract  idess-  bow  different  are 
they  in  botany,  in  chemistry,  in  geology^  in  physiology  I  yet  all  meet  true  and 
real;  all  meet  certsin  and  solid ;  all  of  thsm  genuine  and  indisputable  lines  of 
union  and  connection  by  which  the  mind  of  man  and  the  facts  of  the  universe  are 
bound  together;  by  which  the  universe  becomes  a  sphere  with  intellect  for  its 
centre;  by  which  intellect  becomes  in  no  small  degree  able  to  bend  to  its  purposes 
the  powers  of  the  universe.**  .  .  .  '*  One  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  dis- 
dpline  of  the  mind  in  induction  is  the  exact  and  solid  studj  of  some  portion  of 
inductive  knowledge."  ..."  The  knowledge  of  which  I  speak  must  be  a 
knowledge  of  things,  and  not  merely  of  names  of  things."  .  •  .  "  By  snch 
stnd  J  of  sue  or  more  deportments  ef  inductive  knowledge  Uie  mind  may  escape  from 
the  thraldom  and  illuaion  which  reigns,  in  the  world  ci  mere  wordsb"  "  Ths  stady 
ef  a  science^  treated  according  to  a  rigoroiis  system  ef  mathematieal  leasoniBg, 
is  usefnl  not  only  on  acoonnt  of  the  podtive  knowledge  which  may  bo  acquired  on 
the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  science,  but  slso  on  account  of  the  coUateial 
effects  and  general  bearings  of  such  a  study,  ss  a  discipline  of  the  mind  and  an 
illustration  of  philosophical  principles  " — "  by  habituatiog  the  mind  to  strict  rea- 
soning, and  by  affording  an  occasion  of  contemplating  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant mental  processes,  and  some  of  the  moot  distinct  forms  of  truth."  **  Geometry 
in  every  proposition  speaks  a  language  which  Experience  never  dares  to  utter,  and 
indeed  of  which  she  but  half  comprehends  the  meanmg.  Experience  sees  that 
the  assertions  srs  true,  but  she  sees  net  how  profound  and  absolute  is  their  truth.* 
^  Truths  ctn  only  be  known  to  be  general,  not  uarrersal,  if  they  depend  upon  ez- 
pBEfence  alone.  ExpericDoe  oannot  bestow  that  OBurersality  wiiich  aha  heiself 
cannot  have,  nor  that  necessity  ol  which  she  has  no  compreheosioa.**  "  Without 
general  terms  and  maxims  and  absteactions  we  can  have  no  scienoe,  no  speonl*- 
tion,  hardly  indeed  consistent  thought  or  exercise  of  reason.  The  course  of  real 
knowledge  is  to  obtun  from  thought  and  experience  the  ri^t  mterprstaden  of  our 
general  terms,  the  real  import  of  our  maxims,  the  true  geoeralizaUon  which  onr 
abstractions  involve  "  "  To  try  wrong  guesses  is  with  most  persons  the  only  way 
te  hit  upon  right  ones.  The  chavaotwef  the  true  philosopher  is  not  that  he  never  oon- 
Jeetnrss  hassrdeusly,  but  tiiat  his  conjectures  srs  clearly  conceived  and  bnmghtinto 
rigid  oontset  with  faetSh  He  sees  and  compares  disUsctly  the  idess  and  the  thingi; 
the  reiatien  ef  hie  notions  te  esch  other  sad  to  phessmena.  Under  these  esadl- 
tioos  It  is  Bdenly  easMsbli^bBt  nseessscy  toe  him  tssMfeoh  at  every  ssMbisBne  ef 
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genmal  rale,  to  try  all  pnmifiog  forms  of  aimptteity  nd  flymmotry."  *'  Indhiotioii 
is  s  term  appliod  todesoribo  tho  prsosss  of  a  true  coDigatioa  of  facts  by  means  of  so 
SBBOt  and  appxopriato  coeeeptioD.*'  "  In  erery  iofnenee  by  induction,  there  is  some 
soDfleption  m^perimdnotd  upon  the  facta."  Induction  bas  three  stages,  (I) 
*  The  asieetkni  of  tbt  idea ;  (S)  The  oonstroctioii  of  the  conception  ;  (3)  The 
dstenninaticn  of  the  magnitode  ; "  bat  **  no  general  method  of  eTol?ing  soch  ideas 
ean  be  given;  snofa  events  appear  to  result  from  a  peculiar  sagacity  and  felicity  of 
mind,  never  withent  labour,  never  withont  preparation ;  yet  with  no  constant 
dependMice  upon  piepaiatioo,  upon  labour,  or  even  entirely  upon  personal  endoir- 
tSBnts."  **  Te  hit  npon  the  right  concsplion  is  a  difficalt  step  ;  and  when  this 
step  is  once  made,  the  fiiets  assiune  a  different  aspect  from  what  they  had  before  ; 
Uiat  done,  they  are  seen  in  a  new  point  of  view  ;  and  the  catching  of  this  point  of 
view  in  a  special  mental  opsration  reqniting  special  sodowments  and  habits  of 
thsught.  Before  this  the  fiKts  an  seen  as  detached,  separate,  lawless  ;  after- 
w«ds  they  are  seen  as  connected,  simple,  regubr ;  as  parts  of  one  general  fact, 
sad  thereby  poeseanDg  famumesable  new  relations  befbra  unseen.'*  **  There  » the 
BHBe  sseetttiiil  ekment  in  all  inductive  discovwies.  In  all  cases,  facts  before  d^ 
Inched  aac^  lawless  are  bcvnd  together  by  a  «iev  thouj^**  **  Diseoveries  never 
were  made,  nor  oonld  be  made,  till  the  right  eoneeptioo  was  obtained."  **  A  dia- 
SBverer  nnst  know  the  laagoage  of  science,  as  well  as  look  at  the  book  of  naturs 
at  Older  to  find  sdentille  tni&*  "  The  point  of  agreement  visible  to  the  dia- 
eoveier  aftone,  does  not  come  even  into  hia  sight  till  after  the  ihcts  have  been  ccm- 
aoeted  by  thoughts  cf  hia  own,  and  regarded  in  points  of  view  in  which  he,  by  faii 
mantal  aets,  pboes  them.** 

"  Science  may  resnlt/rom  experience  and  observation  hjf  induction;  bat  mduc- 
tien  is  not  therefore  the  saoss  thing  as  experienoe  and  observation.  Induction  is 
experieace  or  obeervatieB  wmteiomly  looked  at  in  a  general  form.  This  cooseious* 
nsw  and  generality  are  neesssaiy  parto  of  that  knowledge  which  is  science." 
'*ScMO«e  censists  of  general  prapeaitiona  inferrsd  from  particular  facts,  or  from 
Ims  gOBCcal  propoeitiopa  by  iaslnfitien  ;  and  it  is  oar  object  to  discern  the  natars 
and  kwa  of  Indnetion  in  this  sense."  **  There  is  no  defimte  and  stable  distinctioa 
bstwisn  foets  and  theorise ;  foots  and  lawa  ;  facts  and  inductions.  Inductions, 
hnsB,  thaories  which  ars  true,  ore  focta.  Facts  involve  inductions."  Inductions 
see  tor,  us  either  (1)  '^gsneral  propositions,  oontemplaited  as  such,  derived  from 
psrtiwilars,"  or  (2)  **  the  iaforence  of  a  mors  general  proposition  from  less  general 
sobs"— -'*  right  csneeptmis  supplied  by  the  mind  in  order  to  bind  the  facts  t»- 
gslhsr."  "  When  we  have  beoone  possessed  of  sndi  ideal  ccnoeptions,  cases  fr«- 
^iCBtly  occur  m  which  we  can  by  their  help  connect  the  faets  wfaidi  we  learn 
from  experience,  and  Una  obtain  tnitha  from  materials  derived  from  experisooB. 
in  sack  casss,  the  truths  to  whieh  we  ars  thus  led  are  said  to  be  coUeeted  from 
the  observed  facta  hj  indnetfon."  '^  In  all  other  eases  the  discovery  of  a  troth  by 
iadnction  oonsiBts  in  fiading  a  ooacetptien  or  combination  of  cenceptions  which 
agiees  with,  oonneeta  sad  anrangea  the  facts.  Such  tdeai  oonoeptions,  or  oombi- 
astina  of  eoneqitione,  superinduced  upon  the  facts  and  reduaing  them  to  rule  and 
Older,  are  thcoriesb"  **  The  set  of  the  mmd,  by  which  it  converts  facts  into  theories, 
is  sf  the  sane  kind  as  that  by  which  it  converta  impressions  into  facts.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  new  principle  of  unity  introduced  by  the  mind,  an  ideal  connactieB 
established  ;  that  which  was  many  becomes  one  ;  that  which  was  loose  and 
hiwless  becomes  ooonectad  and  fixed  by  rule.  And  this  is  done  by  induction,  or 
as  we  have  described  this  process  by  superinducing  upon  the  foots  as  given  by 
flhssrvalion,  the  conception*  of  oar  minde."  "  The  presence  of  a  conception  of  the 
ariad  aa  a  special  ekneal  of  the  iadnetifte  preosss,  snd  as  the  tie  by  which  At 
psaHMlv  foots  M^boaad  togeth^^ii  iadiBatcd  bgr  tiioie  being  ssBe  ^esiol  asw 
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Uhn  or  pkhue-  llitrodiMed  in  eiwy  Sndoetfini ;  la  afr  lefttt  kottie  tftrm  or  plirue 
itMdilj  afpUed  to.  tb*  Auil»  which  bid-not  bow  applied  io  thtm  .before."  **  The 
Boienti^  «fl»  of  A  temls  in.«Ueaaie:«iioli  morefrediM  thia  the  cqdbob  vee^** 
**  The  looee  aad  iofaatina  gnsp  oC  conmioii  iMgntge  oeonofc  hold  olgeote  tteedUy 
enough  for  acicntifio  phraieoWgf*"  **  £T«i7  etep  in  the  iHrogreae  of  eoleiioe  it 
marked  by  the  fonxMttion  or  apprapdatioii  of  a  temtcal  term."  **  It  is  in  a  gnat 
measure  by  ioventiog  snoh  terms  that  men  not  only  best  ezprass  the  disooveriea 
they  hsve  made,  but  also  enable  their  ibllonrers  to  become  so  familitr  with  those  dit- 
eoveries,  and  to  possess  them  so  thbrooghly,  that  they  can  readily  use  them  in  ad- 
Tsaaing  to  ulterior  generalizations."  "  This  sdsntific  Hzation  of  the  meaning  of 
wsrds  h  to  be  lodced  upon  ss  a  matter  of  oonTsation,  altfaongh  it  is  in  reality  A&a 
an  iae(?i1iible  Pisttlt  of  the  progress  of  ■eiMioe.'' 

Tha  following  aphorisms  an  ^tiM  oonvwsion  of  oomraon  words  into  teehnioal 
terms  sn  partiralarly  Talnabk.  **  (1)  In  framing  sdsntille  terms  the  sppropria* 
tion  of  old  terms  is  posferabla  to  the  niTeiilign  of  nevanea.  (9)  When  eamnun 
words  are  appropriated  as  tsehnieal  tsnna  their  meaning  and  rslatioiis  in  aommsn 
nse  should  be  retsined  as  far  aa  oan  be  oonTaiuanUy  done.  (3)  When  oonmoD 
words  are  appropriated  as  techniosl  terms  tb^  meaning  may  be  modified,  aad 
mnst  be  rigoronsly  fixed.  (4)  This  must  be  done  so  that  they  are  not  amblgnooa 
in  their  appliestion.  (5)  It  is  better  to  form  new  words  as  teohniesl  terms  than 
to  employ  old  ones  in  which  the  three  pretions  aphorisms  cannot  be  complied  with.' 
(6)  Terms  nmst  be  oonstmcted  and  appropriated  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  enondats 
simply  and  clearly  tme  general  proposttions."  "  The  principle,  that  the  nondt* 
tian  of  the  use  of  terms  is  the  pdssibOity  of  general,  int^igible,  oonsisteBt  ssseiu 
tions  is  tnie  in  the  moet  oempMe  and  estensite  sensa"  To  return—"  The  con- 
ception [ef  which  the  teehnioal  term  is  the  mark]  mnst  be  formtd  before  it  can 
be  d^/M,  The  defiattion  giiFW  tha  last  atamp  of  distinetnsss  to  the  con- 
ception, aad  enables  ns  to  expiess,  in  a  oompaot  aad  Incid  form,  the  new  adsB- 
tific  propositions  into  which  the  new  conception  enters."  Mr.  J«  8.  Hiirs  "  dae- 
trine,  that  the  force  of  the  STllogism  consists  in  an  indictiTO  assertion  with  an 
interjpretation  added  to  it,  soItos  very  happily  tha  difiScnlties  wliioh  bsffla  othar 
theories  on  this  subject."  Though  '^  to  me  it  appears  that  there  are  two  distanet 
elements  in  our  knowledge,— axperienoe  without  and  the  mind  within.  Mr.  Mill 
derifee  all  our  knowledge  from  experience  aloim.  In  a  question  thns  going  to  the 
root  of  all  knowledge,  Sie  opponte  argoments  must  needs  cut  deep  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Mill  cannot  deny  that  our  knowledge  of  geometrical  axioms  and  the  Vkte 
ssems  to  be  aeoesMiiy.  I  cannot  deny  that  onr  knowledge  axiomatie,  as  well  as 
others,  asMT  if  acquired  wUkokt  tsptrimo^  *'The  faiduotlfe  step  conslsti  in 
ths  ntggtatiim  of  a  conception  not  before  apparent"  It  is  not  only  the  bringing  In 
together  a  sum  of  partioolsn,  but  it  is  the  fonwUlen  or  appr^nriation  of  that  salt- 
able  idea  into  which  they  are  to  be  brought,  and  wiihm.  wiiich  they  are  to  ha  oen^ 
tained  and  apprehended.  This  depends  on  the  acumen  of  the  diseorersr.  "  Tba 
process  of  induction  includes  a  mysterious  step  by  which  we  paas  from  partiealara 
to  generals,  of  which  step  the  reason  always  ssems  to  be  inadequately  rendered  by 
any  words  which  we  can  use."  **  Meo,  in  sseking  and  obtaining  edentifie  Imowledga, 
have  always  shown  that  they  found  the  formation  of  right  conceptions  in  ikkt 
own  Biiirfi  to  be  an  eesential  part  of  the  process." 

We  can  do  little  else  now  than  hastily  note  some  joints  in  which. 
Dr.  Whewell's  logical  dotctri^ea  are  notabla  as  to  their  fundamental, 
tenets^ — 1.  In  his  main;taining  wijdi  Kant  the  innateness  of  spapf- 
and  time  as  forms  ot  intelligence;  2-  In  upholding  n  i»dieid  dim* 
ttnction  between  neoesiary  mi.  cfmtingeni  lTQtha»  the  fonaer  * 


iawfOQghtr  .wiib  the  mind'e  oonrtifcaticm^  and  tii6  latter  being  the 
lesuHs  of  eiperienoe  $  3.  In  adrc»catiii^  a  thoion^  difference  be- 
tween eensatioii  and  ideai,***-tiie  formev  heiuff  giren  in  experience, 
tke  latter  iunang  from  the  laind  off  t^e  excitation  of  the  fbrmer ; 
4.  Iji  his  notion  of  eaoMition  as  a  fundamental  idea,  not  the  out- 
erowth  of  habit  or  the  eSbct  of  association;  5.  In  asserting  that 
nets,  nnless  combined  mt}i  ideas,  do  not  giye  us  true  science. 
Herschel  on  the  one  hand,  and  J.  S.  Hill  on  the  other,  object  to 
his  opinions  on  the  genesjis  and  formation  of  ideas ;  De  Morgaa 
supports,  and  G.  H.  Lewes  onposea  hip ;  Morell  partially  approyes, 
and  Mansel  in  a  measure,  out  cantioualy,  doubts,  while  Hallam 
strives  to  mediate  between  the  contending  thinkers.  We  might 
with  truth  say  that  the  logio  of  indnotion  has  occasioned  the  most 
brHiiant  and  exhaasitTe  contro««rsj  of  any  question  in  modem 
jAikotn^j,  and  the  logical  reader  ean  scarcely  fail  to  be  gratified 
by  iAk»  perusal  of  Dr.  Whewell's  **  Letter  to  the  author  of  *The 
Pirolegomena  Logica'*'  (K:  L.  Mansel),  and  the  reply,  on  *'The 
limitts  of  Demonstrative  Science,"  which  that  letter  educed. 
Baden  Powell's  "  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  " 
cugbt  also  to  be  read  in  the  same  connection.  Perhaps  no  mark 
of  the  strength  of  a  man'a  mind  is  so  sure  as  the  controversy  his 
minioBS  excite.  If  his  ideas  are  earnestly  given  forth,  other  anient 
tomkem  see  that  they  most  repel  his  arguments,  or  be  held  as 
tsint^  resigning  their  specific  ideas.  This  widens  the  circles  of 
aytalkin,  bm  other  men  of  thought  enter  the  arena ;  and  as  "  the 
oonibat  deepens"  the  interest  excited  gains  force.  Gauged  thus, 
£&w  men  can  be  said  tohav^  more  thoroughly  exerted  this  agitating 
p<>wer  than  Dr.  "Whewell,  or  more  persistently  and  ably  held  his 
dVn  in  the  listis,  in  opposition  to  all  gainsayers.  He  was  perhaps, 
indeed,  stubborn  to  a  &ult,  a&d  somewhat  unsympathetic ;  but  nis 
was  a  mind  formed  for  struggle,  and  it  always  appeared  at  its  best 
when  it  was  combative.  Sence,  perh^,  arose  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  unpopularity  and  disfavour  into  which  he  fell — a  dis«^ 
fiavowr  which  his  manner  rather  than  his  nature  seemed  to  justify. 
He  was:  a  man  of  fixed  oonvictionflk  and  therefore  dogmatic,  often- 
tia»a  seemingly  overbearififf,  but  be  wa^  a  man  of  '*  kindly,  affec- 
tioaata'^  disposition ;  and  though  somewhat  more  stately  and  stem, 
perhaps,  than  was  judioions,  had  good  reason,  it  inay  be  supposed, 
mr  thmkbg  there  was  great  need  for  his  holding  his  dignities  before 
men's  en^es  as  things  not  lightly  to  be  trifled  with. 

1^  need  of  a  logic  of  science  had  lon^  been  felt.  Whafcely's 
endeavour,  in  18^,  U>  explain  induction,  as  m  one  case  a  prelinunary 
to,  and  in  another  case  as  a  form  of  syilpgistic  reason,  did  not  satisfy 
■oientific  men.  J.  S.  Mill  objected  to  its  completeness  on  metaphy- 
mal  grounds,  in  1888,  in  a  criticism  on  Wnately's  logic,  in  the 
W€itminit0r  S^tfimf;  Sir  John  Hersehel,  in  his  *' Discourse  on  the 
Biady  of  Natural  PhUoeophv,"  1881,  gave  an  instructive  exposition 
of  inductimi,  evidently  levelled  against  the  mere  logician's  expla- 
ns^on.    Sir  William  Hamilton  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  logical 
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indnotioii,  in  l^e  ^Unhnrgh  BevieWi  in  1833.  ProfesBor  John 
Wilson,  in  Blaehwoodj  Feb.,  1B37,  essayed  a  solution  of  the  same 
difficoliy.  The  qnestion  became  a^tated  more  and  more.  Whewell's 
^iewB  were  issued  in  1837,  "mainly  so  far  as  conoems  ihefaeU 
Droaght  together  to  form  scienoes ;"  and, in  1840,  in  regard  to  "the 
idM8  and  ooneepiions,  by  means  of  whieh  the  facts  were  connected 
so  as  to  giye  rise  to  scientific  truth."  J.  S.^  Mill  enlarged  on  tiie 
topic  in  1843,  eontroyerting  Whewell's  yiewa  in  several  points.  To 
this  Whewell  replied  in  an  "  Essay  on  tke  Fundamental  Antttheaia 
of  Philosophy,"  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Philosophv'  of 
Indnctive  Science,"  as  well  as  in  a  separate  pamphlet  "  On  Inane* 
tion,"  1845.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has  attamed  a  stand-plaoe 
in  every  work  on  logic,  such  as  had  never  before  been  granted  to  it ; 
and  though  the  logic  of  science  is  n^tyet  definitely  fixed,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  labours  of  Whewell,  besides  beiiig  highly 
valuable  in  themselves,  have  tended  greatly  to  the  eluei&tion  of 
the  logical  relations  between  facts  and  theories ;  have,  in  fact,  sup- 
plied the  most  tenable  logic  of  physical  investigation  which  has 
Deen  attempted  since  the  days  of  fiaoon. 

Meantime  honours  and  progress  could  scarcely  fail  to  await  an 
ardent  thinker  and  eager  worker  such  as  he.  In  1838  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  issued  a  work  *'0n  the  Principles  of 
English  UniveTsitv  Education."  During  1837—39  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  GreolOjpcal  Society.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
Knightsbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Theology,  Casuistical  Divinity^ 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  oeen  the  first  professor 
since  1680  who  delivered  lectures.  His  course  varied  between 
1888 — 1855  from  twelve  to  twenty  lectures  a  year.  Some  of  these 
lectures  have  been  published  under  the  titles  of  "Lectures  on 
Systematic  Morality,  1846;  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  England,"  1852.  He  has  also  issued  in  this  con- 
nection "  The  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity,"  1845,  whicli 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  beoi  mudi  improved  in 
the  course  of  issue.  In  this  he  considers  the  subject  in  fivo 
divisions :— -Jurisprudence,  the  morality  of  reason,  the  morality  of 
religion,  polity,  international  law.  It  is  a  work  of  rig<»ons  reason- 
ing, startmg  from  given  axioms  or  principles ;  and  in  his  introdno- 
torj^  chapter  he  explains  the  logic  on  which  he  proceeds  and  to 
which  he  adheres.  The  preface  to  the  seoond  edition  of  this  work 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  controversial,  and  contains  matters  of 
much  interest.  He  has  edited,  with  preface,  syllsJbus,  &c.,  Bishop 
Butler's  "  Sermons  on  Human  l^ature,"  and  ''  Sermons  on  Morai 
Subjects."  His  edition  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "  Dissertation 
on  tke  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy"  deserves  notice— still  move 
does  his  continuation  of  it  in  the  "  Encyclopesdia  Britannioa."  We 
ought  perhaps  to  mention  here,  too,  his  attempt  to  place  before  the 
English  reader  "  the  spurit  of  Plato,  by  translating  in  an  abridged 
inanner,  but  with  much  fidelity,  the  ethical  dialo^es  of  that  dia- 
tinguished  ancient."    In  this  series  he  takes  "  the  dneot  and  natasid 
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iiBport  of  the  dialogae  as  its  true  meaning'  and  makes  Plato  not 
on^  self-interpreting  but  self-coDsistent.  JEis  notes,  remarks,  and 
abstraets  of  obscure  or  prolix  passages  give  value  to  this  edition, 
espeoially  as  an  introduction  to  the  academic  pliilosopliy.  Few 
wno  begin  with,  will  rest  in,  these  epitomes,  but  will  press  on  to  the 
foiintain-sources  of  the  mightiest  tnoughts  which  flow  &om  ancient 
Greece. 

In  1841  he  was  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Plymouth, 
and  at  that  meeting  he  read  his  famous  ''Eeport  on  Tides,"  the 
result  of  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of  researches.  In  that  year  he 
published  his  **  Mechanics  of  Engineeriug,"  a  treatise  which,  though 
small  in  bnlk,  has  been  singularly  efiieacious  in  originating  much  of 
that  precise  thought  which  has  been  expended  on  me  application  of 
Biecnanical  science  to  the  practical  wants  of  life.  He  supplied, 
subsequently,  great  help  to  students  in  his  edition  of  Newton's 
'^ Principia,"  with  notes  and  references;  and  he  has  followed  up  a 
main  form  of  thought  in  that  notable  work  in  his  "Doctrine  of 
Xaimits,'*  with  its  applications ;  a  book  carrying  far  forward  into 
acienee  the  mathematics  of  Newton. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  brother  of  the  poet,  in  1841,  Dr.  Whewell 
iras  nominated  to  the  vacancy  by  Sir  E..  iPeel's  ministry,  though  at 
the  time  Trinity  men  anticipated  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George 
PeaGOck,  Dean  of  Ely,  who  was  three  years  his  senior  in  graduation, 
aod  had  stood  second  wrangler  after  Sir  John  Herschel.  The 
appointment  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  made. 
Wnewell  was  a  Trmity  man  all  over.  Trinity  had  the  early  and 
late  love  of  his  heart.  To  Trinity  his  benefactions  have  been 
manifold;  and  on  its  prosperity  his  name,  fame,  influences,  and 
effozta  have  been  immense.  Trmity  has  thriven  under  his  master- 
ahip,  and  he  has  dispensed  liberally  to  it  in  mauy  ways — in  prizes, 
sdkolanhips,  &c. ;  still  more  so  by  presenting  a  hostel,  or  lodging 
chambers,  for  undergraduate  students,  just  opposite  the  college; 
— an  extension  of  which  it  is  believed  he  has  provided  for  as  a 
memomal  of  his  rule.  But  surely  his  example  of  industrv,  energ;^, 
Tictorioas  struggle  into  a  foremost  place  in  hfe  and  thought  is 
a  higher  and  nobler  endowment  to  Trinity  than  all  else  he  could 
have  giren ! 

The  intellectual  vitality,  versatility,  and  eager-hearted  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  literary  excellence  of  Dr.  Whewell  is  further 
proved  by  his  "  Specimens  in  English  Hexameters,"  in  a  small 
work  in  which  he,  in  company  with  Archdeacon  Hare,  John  G. 
Loekhart,  and  Sir  John  Herschel,  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
steteiy  Terse  of  Homer  and  the  sinuous  pace  of  Virgil  might  be 
aataralized  in  our  language,  by  his  exquisite  rendering  of  one  of 
Goethe's  best  productions,  the  fine  idyl  of  JSerman  and  Dorothea^ 
vhidi  lives  with  a  poetic  life,  though  it  may  be  confessed  that  it 
has  lost  by  transpuintation  some  of  the  fragrance,  colour,  and 
fotmal  beauty  it  possessed  on  its  native  soil.    Dr.  Whewell's 
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imowledge  of  Gehaaa  beoane  almort  idioakaiie'diiring  hitf  residaneet 
in  Freiburgs  YieiiiiB,  i&(v,  while  Btudying  mineralo^.  Another 
instaoiee  of  Wii«w«il't>  knowledge  of  German  ib  shown  in  his  tnins- 
letion  of  Berthold  Avsrbaoh'B  grafriue  though  simple  story  of  Tke 
]?rofiss&r^8  Wyk,  '.These  w«re  but  amasements  for  his  leisuie,  but 
he gaFeprofouidsr thoo^t  to- the  works  of  £ani,  Gh»etihe»"fiufli* 
boldt,  Etogel^  Ficlite;  Schiller,  Ao,  French  thought  was  as  famiJUar 
t^'him  as  the  literature  of  his  own  land.* 

f'  It  would  'be  wrong  ;  to  omit  here  a  notice  of  that '  work-<* 
only  reputedly  his,  howeyer^in  which  he  labonrs  to  pro^e  that  • 
^* life's  theatre"  is  limited,  however  much  probability  may  be 
dednced  from  the  eodstenoe  of  a  '^plurality  of  worlds."  Thii  js  an 
eloquent,  felicitooriy  argued,  and  pious  book;  one  in  which  the 
author's  mind  has  eridehstly  taken*  delight.  Thou^  we  are  &r 
£ram  being  ootmnced  th«t  the  thesis  it  upholds  as  oerraot,  we 
eanaot  but  admit  the  sirength  of  the  argaments  aad  the  graee  of 
Che  style.  It  oertainly  does  heighten  our  estimate  of  mao,  to 
anrround  him  with  a  mighty  solitude  of  ministrant  worlds^  of  whioh 
his  is  the  sole  one  haying  inteUigent  inhabitants  within  it ;  but*  does 
i^  equally  honour  Deity  to  belieye  thai  ibis  apparent  waste  of 
erel.tiye  energy  :has  been  foreordained  and  brought  into  aetuality 
jnerely  for  human  seryice?  This,  howeyer.  Is  not' the  pIb^0*  for 
debate,  and  we  pass  on  to  mention  his  "  Indioations  of  the  Gz^ator/' 
which,  though  oomdsiang  chiefly  of  theological  extracts  from  his 
"  History  "  atfd  "  Philosophy,"  were  arrang^  and  prefaeed  so  as  to 
form  a  dontroyersial  •  contribution  to  tM  debate  originated 'by 
the  publication  of  -**  The  Yestiges  of  Creation,"  a  work  which 
caused  a  flutter  for  a  while  among  theologians  and  scientific  meu^ 
but  has  now  fallen  into  constderaole  for jretfahiess. 

To  be  Master  of  .Trinity  was,  it  is  bebeyed,  the  brown  of  lifia  to 
Dr.  Whewell.  His  soul  was  linked'  to  his  colleee  in  love^  He  was 
assiduous  in  eyery  way,  by  the  expenditure  or  money,  eflfort,  in* 
fluence,  eyen-  himself*  to  make  Trinity  the  glory  and  envy  of 
colleges.  He  knew  what  real  work  was,  and  he  aimed  at  having 
that  from  the  students ;  eyerything  was  done  that  lay  within  his 
power  for  the  attainment  of  this  end*  As  a  tutor  he  was  aflafcle 
and  earnest;  when  he  became  master  his  affability  was  laid  aside 
as  inadyisable,  but  his  earnestness,  honesty,  thoroughness^  good- 
faeartedndsB,  were  retained  and  maintained.  He-  neyer  forgot  his 
own  days  of  struAgle,  nor  what  education  had  done  for  him.  He 
interested  himself  warmly  in  thb  education  of  the  poor,  hd  took 
special  pleasure  in  proittoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Arts,  and  wheneyer  nis  hein  was  wanted  in  a  good  oause, 
he  was  ready  with  effort  as  well  as  help.  Though  highly  influential 
and  much  respected,  he  abstained  from  interference  with  oivio' 
affairs,  though  ne  was  chosen  by  speoiflc  mention  in  the  Act  of  Par* 
liament,  we  belieye,  Chairman  of^the  Directors  of  the  Cambtid^ 
Waterworks  Companv.  Although  in  manjr  eases  he  failed  to  wu 
the  keen  sympathy  ot  loye»  he  rnely  fiuled  in  seouring  esteem  and 
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reipeet.    Hii  rery  merits  made  him  move,  to  all  oppearijice,  at 
seen  by  andergradaates,  in  an  atmosphere  of  awfuluesa. 

Bnt  when  in  the  college  chapel  at  the  oommenoeBient  of  October 
term  he  preached  to  the  menbers  of  Trinity,  how  hicidiy  he  i 
explained  the  foandattoa  of  morals,  how  penetratingly  did  he  probe 
the  conscience,  how  earnestly  did  he  endeavonr  to  strengthen  them 
sfiatnst  the  temptati<Mis,  and  preimre  them  for  a  manly  endurance 
of  and  resistance  to  the  difficolties  of  life ;  with  what  a  fatherly 
regard  he  ponred  forth  adyice  and  warning,  and  how  folly  did  he 
enter  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  heart  in  search  of  inducements  to 
nobleness  and  holiness  of  life !  Then  in  the  College  Hall,  when  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  came  round,  how  kindly  were  his  en- 
eonragements,  how  big  was  his  heart  with  love  for  those  who  had 
endearonred  to  bring  nonour  to  their  college  by  doing  their  duty, 
and  how  seldom  he  forgot  the  strife  and  labour  the  students  had 
vndergone !  It  was  a  grand  sight — the  stalwart  and  tall  figure  of 
this  self^raised  man,  whose  massive  head  was  the  home  of  so  mudi 
knowledge  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  mwionous,  one 
many  minded ;  whose  prone  brow  was  heayy  with  the  weight  ik 
thought^  whose  keen  eyes  were  radiant  with  memories  and  hopes, 
and  whose  long  grey  hair  told  of  the  oncoming  of  years  of  which 
his  large  and  fresh  features  showed  but  httle  sign— in  his  sonorous^ 
dignified,  yet  urbane  style  of  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  it 
benoyes  man  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  must  of  the  physical 
uniyerse,  and  learn  to  obey  the  ought  of  moral  life. 

His  college  chapel  sermons  haye  been  published,  as  haye  been 
others  of  his  sermons,  which  show  him  in  a  fayourable  light  as  a 
ijn&osophical  divine.  He  edited,  with  a  preface,  the  "I^tures, 
£flsays,  and  Literary  Bemains  "  of  the  Key.  Bichard  Jones,  Professor 
of  History  and  Pohticsl  Economy  at  Haileybury  College;  and  deli- 
vered a  series  of  lectures  on  "  the  scienceof  the  production,  distribu* 
tion  andpublio  use  of  wealth"  in  the  presence  and  for  the  instruction 
of  H.E.H.  the  Frinceof  Wales.  He  was  the  editor  likewise  of  the  **I>e 
Jure 
nied 
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V,  besides,  an  extensive  contributor  to  tne  Trans<xetions  of  variona 
learned  societies,  and  to  the  reviews  and  periodicals.  We  have 
no  note  of  these  wide-spread  evidences  of  his  industry  and  thought- 
fulness,  bnt  we  can  scarcely  avoid  mentioning  his  latest  published 
contribution,  which  appeared  in  Macmillan*s  Magmdne  for  March, 
in  whieh  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  **  M.  Comte  and  his  positive 
philosophy  "  are  *'  quite  unworthy  to  be  made  the  serious  subject  .of 
discussion  among  philosophers . "  We  note  in  it  the  warm  praise  and 
friendly  eulogy  he  bestows  on  his  ablest  opponent,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
intimates  his  resnect  for  his  most  harassing  and  pertinacious  critic, 
O.  H.  Lewes.  This  paper  appeared  <vdule  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  words  of  peace  should  be  uttered  by  hiin 
before  the  g»at  peace  of  death  settled  upon  his  spirit.    The  paper 

1866.  s 
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IB  at  onoe  magnanimotis  and  valoable.  It  was  soaroely  read  by  QBf 
when  we  hewd  that  the  nuttter  of  Trinity  had  "passed  orer  to 
the  majority  "  and  waa  gone. 

In  1841  be  married  Cordelia,  daughter  of  John  Marshall^  Es^., 
Headiogley,  Leeds,  who  brooght  him  a  considerable  fortune;  in 
184i  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  in  1854  his  wife  died, 
and  in  memory  of  her  he  caused  a  mortuary  chapel  to  be  erected  in 
the  cemetery  of  Cambridge,  for  which  he  furnished  the  deai^  him- 
self. In  1855  he  was  elected  yioe*chanceUor  of  the  Uniyersitj,  and 
then  resigned  his  professorship  of  morals  into  the  hands  of  John 
Oiote,  B.D.,  of  Trinity,  brother  of  the  famous  historian  of  Greece. 
In  1858  he  married  E?erina  F.  Ellis,  widow  of  Sir  G.  Affleck,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis,  of  Trinity,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Bacon.  8he  died  in  1865 ;  and  one  of  his  most  famous  pulpit  dis- 
courses was  deliyered  shortly  after  her  demise  on  the  "  Lessons  of 
Death."  He  had  lon^  felt  on  that  subiect  an  inscrutable  interest. 
This  is  seen  especially  m  his  notes  on  Plato's  "Phiedo."  We  know 
now  for  a  fact,  that,  stately  as  was  his  carriage,  and  heslthy  as  he 
seemed.  Death  had  been  using  his  insidious  preparatiyes  on  him; 
his  pulse  was  fluctuating  and  low,  his  brain  had  less  vitality  in  it, 
and  age  was  beginning  to  are  him  premonitions  of  the  grave. 
Alas,  &e  end  came  sadly  and  suddenly !  By  an  accident  met  with 
while  riding  near  Trumpington  Bridge,  Cambridge,  24th  Febnuury, 
he  was  seriously  injured  in  body,  but  more  in  brain.  The  result 
was  partial  paralysis,  semi-consciousness,  and  at  last  as  the  conse- 
quence of  irremediable  lesions  and  extravasation  of  blood, — death, 
wluch  took  place  at  Trinity  Lodge  on  6th  March,  shortly  before 
5  p.m.,  as  was  announced  by  the  tolling  of  Trinity  Chapel  belL 
Grief  oyerclouded  Cambridge  at  the  news.  He  was  mterred  on  the 
10th  of  March,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  moumert,  in 
the  centre  of  the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity  CoUege,  at  the  expreaa 
desire  of  the  Seniors— >the  grave  being  most  appropriately  chosen  as 
lying  midway  between  the  statue  of  Sacon  at  one  end  and  those  o£ 
JN^ewton  and  Barrow  at  the  other.  The  shield  on  the  coffin  bore 
the  master's  well-known  and  well-chosen  motto  from  Lucretiua. 
'*Lampada  Tradam,"  "  I  shall  hand  over  the  torch."  Suitable  words 
for  him  in  life,  and  fitting  too  to  indicate  his  death  to  earth,  and  the 
passage  of  his  spirit  into  the  presence  of  Him  of  whom  we  can  say, 
"  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne,  mercy  and 
truth  go  before  His  face." 

So  passed  away  one  of  the  ornaments  of  British  science,  literature, 
and  divinity — the  Leibnitz  of  modem  times ;  a  man  as  versatile  as, 
bvit  far  more  solid  than.  Brougham,  the  scientific  Maoaulay  of  disco- 
yery»  and  the  Bacon  of  modem  induction.  He  was  a  great,  good, 
and  wise  thinker,  whose  life  contains  a  lesson  of  noble  progress,  tokd 
whose  works  are  likely  to  survive  some  of  his  more  popular  contem- 
poraries. In  our  age  few  men  have  done  more  with  less  help,  and 
been  greater  despite  of  obstacles,  or  risen  higher  from  so  lowly  a 
condition.  Science  may  well  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  and  Trinity  the  loss  of  its  Admirable  Crichton.       S.  N. 
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SYSTEM  IN  OITB  CHTJBCHES  P 

AFFIBHATITB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Whilb  Birpporting  the  principle  of  the  offertory,  I  do  not  intend 
to  denounce  the  pew-rent  system  as  unworthy  of  any  application 
whafceTer ;  for  I  think  that  if  instead  of  -decrying  everything  con- 
nected with  systems  other  than  those  espoused  oy  ourselyes,  we 
were  willing  to  modify  our  ideas,  and  blend  them  so  as  to  render 
them  applicable,  each  where  they  would  be  productive  of  most  good, 
we  lihomd  attain  our  ends  much  more  advantageously,  and  with 
fewer  and  slighter  feelings  of  animosity  than  we  invariably  display 
in  holding  these  two  systems  in  direct  antagonism  to  each  other. 
I  disagree  with  B.  S.  when  he  says  the  pew-rent  system  and  the 
offertory  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  two  distinct  objects.  I 
think  the  supporters  of  each  system  seek  to  attain  the  same  object, 
but  are  at  variance  merely  as  to  which  is  the  preferable  means  of 
obtaining  that  object. 

I  shall  first  direct  my  attention  to  the  subject  in  connection  with 
parish  chorohee,  where  I  think  the  evil  of  the  pew  system  is  seen 
most  glaringly.  Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  question  for  a  mo- 
ment. Some  500  years  and  more  ago  certain  godly  men  built  upon 
their  lands  and  parishes  churches  for  the  use  of  those  people  who 
Itred  upon  those  lands ;  not  only  did  they  do  this,  but  they  also  gave 
up  part  of  their  substance  for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  to  minister 
to  their  spiritual  wants,  and  so  these  churches  were  handed  down 
ioer  years  after  the  Befqrmation  from  one  generation  to  another  as 
the  rightful  heritage  of  the  people.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
eentury  the  prinoime  of  these  churches  began  to  be  abused,  the 
more  importsjit  and  affluent  began  to  enclose  spaces  for  their  own 
particular  use,  until  at  length  the  whole  area  of  the  church  became 
enclosed  spaces  for  the  convenience  of  certain  families,  and,  ever 
since,  the  wealthy  hare  occupied  exclusively  those  churches  which 
irere  originally  intended  for  the  common  use  of  all  and  sundry,  and 
which  lawfully  are  public  property,  in  which  ever^  parishioner  has 
an  absolute  right  to  the  tree  ude  of  sitting  in  his  parish  church. 
Then  in  these  parish  churches  at  least,  the  offertory  is  preferable 
to  the  pew  system,  for  whUe  the  one  is  legal  the  other  is  absolutely 
illegal,  and  an  entire  misappropriation  of  an  ancient  and  rightful 
iaheriftance. 
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Ab  regards  tlie  application  of  tLe  offertory  in  other  or  private 
churches,  I  think  we  should  be  sufBoiontly  libeml  in  our  optniona 
to  allow  any  number  of  Christian  people  who  like  (after  eoaitribattng 
to  the  ituuntenanee of  the  pariiBh  church  or  cburohe8).to  bvild  a 
chupoh  for  their  own  apedal  eonretiience,  to  allow  them  to  diatrihAte 
the  aoeooamodation  as  tihey  think  proper.  Letnis  or  an^  who  do 
not  ooinoido  with  them  in  their  opinions  as  io  bow  the  accomsioda^ 
tiOB  flhould.be  arranged,  endeavour  to  prove  lothem  by  factHnd 
$rgimi0nt  that  our  svstem-<^the  open  church  Byatcm—t'iaBupmor  to 
their  pawed  principle ;  ■  if  they  deolino  to  accept  our  ideas,  then 
allow  them  to  hold  their  own  u|>on  their  own  prinetpl«8< ' 

*' Arnold  "  attempts,  but  I  think  in  rain,  to  overthrow  the  ofi^r- 
toFY  upon  the  groiind  of  indecency,  and  after  telling  us  it  would 
malce  our  ministers  '*  eleemogynaries,"  a  "  be^gin^  fraternity/'  frface 
ihua  beyond  the  *'  pale  of.  means  of  obtaining  a  litBlihood*"  and* 
oomiDii  a  host  of  other  injustiees  towards  themv  as  wiell  as  making! 
GrOd'f  house  a  "  den  of  thieres,"  and  a  "den  of  indeeea^/'  -winds 
up  by  telling  us  the  pew  systett  is  the  rigkt  syebem^  quite  if orgettitiff 
to  substantiate  any  of  his  assertions  by  a  single  instaaoe  of  ipFOoll' 
Suc^  ^logical  arguments  as  **  Arnold  s  "  very  impecfeotly  demon* 
strate  the  oonrectness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  hfs  wxme& 
upon  this  question.  r      * 

I  will  now  briefly  endeavour  to  show  that  the  offertory  ia-pre^ 
ferable  to  the  pew  system :  first,  as  regards  its  connection  with  the 
people  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  means  of  ecclesiastical  finance  (believ* 
mg,  as  does  £.  8.,  that  Vaa  a  Chrtatian  institutionit  remains 
iaipregnable'*). 

I  preaiime  we  all  acknowledge  the  duty  cf  public  worship ;  than 
to  what  extent  ia  there  prdper  accommodation  'provided  fat'  tltti 
purpose  P  Taking  the  average  of  our  churches;  certainly  not  more 
ihtok  one-fourth  of  the  wttings  are  reserved  for  the  labourihj;  daaaea/ 
though  they  eompirise  morcthm  thrae^burdiB  of  the  antiFe  pbpv^ 
lotion  of  the  oonntry.  Is  this  state  of  things  right  P  aFe-the  squIb' 
of  ihe  few  weUnto^do  people  of  mose  value  thsua  time  o€  tha  mjnoaida 
of  poor  people?  are  uia  rich,  with  all  their  means  of  hoioe  wmhi]^ 
(great  and  m valuable 'means  not  passeBaed  by  thepoorpaoplejittb 
monopolize  the  accommodation  for  public  wornip  9  But  it  i^  •  aaiii 
ti&a  fioor  do  not  accept  the  means  already  provided  (  whett  the  stfaifer 
now  in  vae  for  them  are  filled  it  will  be  tune  enough  t»tldk  of  ^ 
creasing-  their  sittings,  and  opening  the  ><^urchea;  but  while 'tkr 
atttinga  of  the  poor  yet  iadustrioua  daaaas  hold  their  pteaeni  dia*> 
tinotion»  the  inaependence  'of  English  artiaaaa  is  too '^eati  iheiF 
dealings  regarding  their  rights  rare  too  active^  to'lioeept  a  poaitiDia' 
where  each  ia  classed  as  a  ptuper,  though  williag  aod  aibia  to*  ^epn^- 
trihute  his  mite  as- readily  as.  the  banker  or  the-lawrer,  and  wiUkiM 
little  ahamefaoedneaa  as  either,  knowing'  thait  what  he'girae<4a 
honestly  earned,  and  remembering  '^thatthiepeovwidoar  halh'ettU 
more  in  than  all  ihey  which /luuvb  cast'  inlto  the  treMuzT.^'  IW 
offbtory  must  prevent  tins  incoosistcsey,  alud  ^tend  to'draw  the 
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people  wHhin  thd  pale  of  the  ohurch,  inst«»d  of  (as  €ke  pew  systeiki 
€eriaaiDl7  does)  driTiBg  them  from  her. 

New  as  &  Beam* of  ehutcfa  finabeev  no  1a^  can  be  laid  down  re^ 
wdmUng  &>  regular-  aiMl  eerlaiik  flow  into  the  treatioy  by  means  of 
tiHe  ofiertoBy  anr  m<MJ&  than  we  can  be  eertein  of  a  neraar  snpplv* 
iBtirMttiom  pew.rents9  experience  and  practice  m?st  infor^Vs 
isk  ihnt  eoosideriition.  So.  far  it  is  soffieient  to  say  that  where  the 
offertory  baa  been  sobstttnted  for  pew-rents  the  anotmts  oolleeted 
haffs  net  dnly  been  eqaal  to,  bat  in  most  instances  hate  esoeeded 
the  amoan ts  -geuied  prerioii  sly . 

I'  w^'  vloM  by  just  addin^r  two  reasons  (estracted  from 'Mr. 
Hevefbrd's  e?idence  before  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Lerd»  «n 
tlie  idefltaemoy  of  the  means  of  sptritaai  instmotion)  why  the  amoonte 
dmved  (koln  the  offertory  will  be  larger  than  those  obtained  ham 
pew-rents  :-^l8t«  beoanse  the  pew  system  limits  the  olergtnuui's 
sttpport  ta  n  amall  nnmber  of  famiiieeableand  willing  to  nnaertake 
beforehand  the  payment  of  a  stated  smn,  wiiereas  the  dini«h*s 
system  calls  npon  ev^  one  to  give,  and  no  one,  if  property  tanght, 
ca»  lefiue  ta  give  somethmg  to  that  su]^port ;  9ad,  beennse  of  tfteee 
wbo  pay  pew-rents,!  none  -it  may  be  aseumed  pay  more  tiuln  Aey 
can  afford,  whereas  it  is  plain  many  rich  pay  for  the  space  tiM(y 
ooeopy  less'than  they  eoald  or  ought  to  pay.  D.  M; 

'  KEGATIVB  ABTICLE.— III. 

Wm  ell  believe  in-  and  admire  Christianity.  We  Io<^  upon  it  as 
the  nobleflt  and  grandest  institution  oyer  given  to  mankindy  not  only 
for.their  spihtnal  welfaare,  but  also  ftr  their  intellectual  and  moral 
der^lopment*  Every  nerson  is  invited  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the 
gespel^  ^f^joj  ftte  oonsolations,  and  reap  its  reward.  And  witb  a 
▼i^w  ;tD^  eneot  this  specific  end  the  gospel  is  declared  to  be  given, 
fijeely  to  erery  one  wiho  asks  earnestly  to  partake  of  it.  Sw  its 
proper  dissemination  H  must  have  teachers  and  preachers  to  "pro- 
BMii^eto  its  nrineiples,  that  it  may  be  rightly  ex}>lained  to  and 
r(e<9Ted  by  the  people.  jN^ow  the  qeestion  with  wbicii  we  have  to 
deal  is  .the  -mode  of  remunerating  these  instruotors,-**-whether  it 
sbeiild  be  volnntary,  as  the  offertory,  or  eompidsory,  as  in  the  pew* 
rant  system.  Bet  the  tenets  of  Scripture  are  ap^ioable  to  all  elaeeen 
al!%e  in.  every  oUsmer  having  for  their  object  the  salvation  of  im» 
mertel  ecmls.  The  gospel  is  liberal  and  charitable — it  has  a  deep, 
broads  1  and  kindly -hearted  spirit.  This  will  not  be  disputed-.  'But 
a  eotnpiirison  of  tne  manner  m  which  individuals  were  recommended 
to  Ki«e  of  their  effects  in  apostolic  times  to  those  adopted  in  oar  own 
isrquite  irrelevant  to  this  question.  It  depends  greatly  upon  the 
conktitntion  of  the  society  where  it  has  its  existence.  Aposti^o 
timee  were  quite  different  in  their  forms  of  society  from  the  present. 
Besides,  Christianity  was  not  then  recognized  either  as  a  public  or 
national  institution.  And  we  know  from  scriptural  testimony 
thet  in  those  days  Christians  were  persecuted,  and  oonsegoently 
never  had  public  places  of  worship  for  the  internal  accommodation 
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of  which  they  oould  either  get  contributions  for  the  offertory,  or  rcnta 
for  the  pewB.  The  apostles,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
moTed  from  place  to  place,  only  required  their  immediate  neces- 
sities to  be  supplied.  Their  wants  could  only  therefore  be  relicyed 
by  the  offertory  system.  But  the  proceeds  of  the  offertory  are 
collected  in  churches  of  which  the  members  can  go  to  any  pew  they 
choose,  and  contribute  as  much  as  they  please.  Kow  this  could 
never  have  been  done  in  apostolic  times  m  consequence  of  the  want 
of  places  of  worship.  If  tue  people  met  for  Christian  worship  they 
were  compelled  to  do  so  generally  in  the  open  air,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  many  carried  seats  along  with  tnem.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  plain  that  there  could  be  no  such  system  in  apostolic  times ; 
but  that  tne  people  contributed  as  much  as  pleased  tnem  for  divine 
ministrations,  just  as  they  would  have  done  to  any  other  individual 
who  would  perform  acceptable  services  for  them.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  this  can  be  construed  into  an  offertory  system. 
We  maintain  that  this  system  can  only  be  carried  out  in  places  of 
worship ;  and  Scripture  affords  us  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  treatoient  of  Cnristians  in  New  Testament  times  was  not  verj 
pleasant  or  tolerant ;  and  that  if  they  became  too  public  in  their 
profession,  they  would  verv  often  find  themselves  in  the  gloomy 
prison,  or  suffering  martyrdom  for  their  belief  in  or  declaration  of 
the  tmths  of  Christianity.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  early  times  maintained  their  preachers  for  the  short  time 
they  remained  in  one  place,  by  any  individual  contributing  what 
he  thought  proper,  without  doinc  so  in  a  public  assembly  ot  Chris- 
tians. This  almsgiving  cannot  oe  said  to  be  an  offertory  system. 
It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  people  could  only  supply  the  phy- 
sical necessities  of  the  preachers  with  sustenance,  as  it  is  manifest 
that  the  coin  current  among  them  was  not  circulated  to  any  extent. 

The  apostles  were  required  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  exhort 
the  faitmul  to  be  steadfast  unto  uie  end,  and  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Neither  Christianity  nor  Christ  was  recognizediin  the  kingdoms  in 
which  they  wandered  and  preached.  The  offerings  of  the  people 
might  do  well,  should  we  admit  it  to  be  an  offertory  system  in 
that  circunstance.  But  where  society  is  permanent,  freedom  of 
conscience  allowed,  and  religion  recognized,  the  case  is  decidedly 
otherwise.  The  ministry  must  be  stationary,  and  it  is  quite  plain 
that  in  a  settled  state  of  society  where  the  rights  of  religion  are 
acknowledged,  it  would  be  a  burden  to  whicn  no  x>eople  would 
submit,  to  have  all  the  ministers  running  from  one  place  to  another 
»— sometimes  having  ten  times  more  than  they  required,  and  at 
other  times  none  at  all.  Civilisation  and  a  constitutional  system  of 
society  require  a  permanent  ministry. 

The  affinaative  debaters  of  this  cQscussion  hinge  their  argument 
greatly  on  the  freeness  of  .the  gospel,  and  that  the  divine  should 
preach  first,  and  then  be  temporally  remunerated.  They  also 
adduce  a  number  of  quotations  from  Scripture  to  prove  that  Hie 
of  the  gospel  should  be  maintained  according  to  the  will 
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of  the  people.  Well,  we  may  qnote  one  instance  in  siipport  of  the 
negatiye  aide,  and  that  one  is  the  Jewiah  nation,  where  society  was 
settled  and  permanent.  They  were  required  to  contribute  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  earnings  for  the  support  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
iiood.  This  is  scriptural ;  and  it  is  a  compulsory  aystem  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  God  himself.  We  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  not  a  clearer 
or  a  more  direct  Quotation  from  Holy  Writ  can  be  adduced  in  the 
present  debate.  Thia  tenth  part  of  all  was  the  Jewish  law,  and 
every  one  had  to  obey  this  law  whether  he  attended  public  worship 
or  not.  It  ia  diametrically  opposed  to  ihe  voluntary  system,  and 
although  we  would  most  entirely  dissent  from  it,  if  it  existed  at  the 
present  day,  atill  we  cannot  overlook  the  yery  oompulsory  and 
direct  ayatem  imposed  by  God  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers 
of  Hia  word.  Again,  aa  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  we  could 
expect  no  other  exhortations  and  counsels  than  they  were  acoua- 
iomed  to  give,  when  we  consider  the  poaitiona  in  which  they  were 
placed,  the  dangera  to  which  they  were  liable,  their  wanderings 
nrom  place  to  place,  and  that  therefore  yery  little  aupplied  their 
wants. 

Haying  aaid  ao  much  on  the  compulsory  ayatem  we  will  now  con* 
eider  whether  the  offertory  or  pew-rent  system  is  the  preferable  one 
in  the  present  age.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  can  be  compelled  to 
mttend  public  worship.  That  in  attending  public  worship  people  do 
it  of  their  own  voluntary  act.  We  are  unaware  of  any  individual, 
ao  far  aa  our  knowledge  goes,  ever  having  been  ahut  out  from  the 
konae  of  Grod  merely  l^cause  he  did  not  contribute  to  the  offertory 
or  pay  hia  pew-rent.  When  people  wiah  to  congregate  for  reh- 
ipoua  purpoaea  they  require  a  place  wherein  they  may  find  accom- 
modation. If  the  State  doea  not  supply  such  a  place,  they  muat 
have  recourse  to  their  own  resources.  A  great  deal  of  expense 
would  be  consequently  incurred,  in  addition  to  the  mere  support  of 
the  clergyman.  Then  some  means  must  be  devised  whereby  the 
expenditure  must  balance  the  income.  The  offertory  as  a  whole  haa 
never  been  able  to  get  this  accomplished.  Expediency  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  the  pew-rent  system  ia  the  only  auitable  one  to 
earrive  at  the  deaired  end.  Every  member  muat  therefore  pay  & 
eertain  rent  for  hia  pew,  and  a  number  are  alwaya  allocated  to  the 
indigent  ]xx>r.  At  thia  atage  both  aystems  are  required  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  clergyman  and  the  expenaes  of  the  place 
of  worahip.  We  aee  nothing  wrong  in  all  thia,  aa  better  cannot  be 
done  in  the  circumstancecu 

But  it  ia  urged  that  the  pew-rent  haa  a  tendency  to  increase  that 
distinction  between  man  and  man  in  placea  where  of  all  others  they 
•honld  be  equal.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  such  a 
diatinotion  neyer  drives  any  who  love  the  gospel  from  the  house  of 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  have  uieir  consciences  at  eaae^ 
becauae  they  know  that  heaven  is  for  the  poor  aa  well  as  for  the 
ridi*  They  never  walk  with  the  optdent  in  the  ordinary  ciroum- 
etanoea  of  life,  and  they  do  not  feel  any  humiliation  in  such  a 
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distmction.  They  ivre  acoaatomed  to  tiieir  own  gph«re  of  life,  «&d 
it  is  only  wben  one  of  their  own  niunber  is  elevated  that  their  envy 
ia  excited.  We  know  that  if  we  follow  a  certain  line  of  acUofty  or 
he  in  a  certain  position  for  some  tiiae»  the  duties  which  follow  £roa 
anch  will,  in  human  character^  become  h&hitk  •  When  this  hahit,  ia 
woven  into  their  natures,  the  poor  become  aocnBtomed  to  the 
thot^ght  that  the  rich,  by  their  wealth,  arf9  above  tham  in  a  worldly 
]K>int  of  view ;  and  hence  the  humiliation  which  this  apparent  dis^ 
tinction  places  between  both  classes  is  wholly  unfounded.  We.arei, 
moreover,  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  higher  and  lower  olass  as 
long  as  society  will  exists, 

fiut  S.  S.  informs  us  that  "we  aare  debating  not  the  practicability, 
but  the  prtferahility  of  the  offertory."  We  cannot  understand  the 
force  of  this  statement.  How  can  the  preferability  of  an  object  be 
ascertained  unless  it  be  practically  tested?  Experience,  the  reeult 
of  practice,  is  requisite  before  we  can  realize  whether  a  thing  be 
preferable  or  not.  We  are  undw  the  impression  that  praotit^  pre- 
cedes preference  ;  and  that  we  must  first  practise  ere  we  beinansr 
position  whatever  to  prefer.  We  certainly  do  not  undentand  ww 
a  fixed  and  regular  congregation  can  be  in  a  church  where  the  oSSNf« 
tory  system  is  the  mode  by  which  it  is  maintained.  There  can. be 
po  stated  congregation  in  such  a  place,  because  every  one  wl^o  con* 
tributes  to  the  onertory  is  reoogmued  aa  an  adherent  of  the  <^ureh* 
All  are  admitted  indiscriminately*  If  an  eloquent  orator  weve  the 
preacher  great  crowds  would  assemble  to  listen  to  the  mighty,  powev 
of  the  preacher,  and  those  who  were  the  original  and  regular  ad<* 
herents  would  hardly  gain  any  admittance  whatever,  because  of  the 
rush  of  people.  Would  not  such  cases  be  subversive  of  aU  deoomna 
and  justice  if  there  were  no  pew-rent  srstem  to  prevent  susb  die* 
orders  P  But  it  may  be  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  ohordli  pfGieac 
would  know  the  congregation.  How  could  he  know  them,  whsu 
every  one  that  demanded  admission  contributed  to  the  offertory^ 
and  one  was  equalljr  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clmrch  aa  the 
other?  Ko  one  having  any  right  in  it^  it  became  everybody's  ticht.' 
The  first  at  the  doors  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  get  the  best 
seats.  Crowds  would  be  waiting  until  the  doors  would  be  opeiis4« 
while  those  that  belonged  to  the  church  not  among  the  crowdr-^if 
any  could  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  it,-— that  is,  if  a  celebrated 
divine  preached  therein,  would  get  no  admission  after  all  thetSQito; 
were  occupied  and  the  church  full.  Such  would  be  of  continuftl; 
occurrence  where  eloquent  and  gifted  divines  diseoursed  if. the 
offertory  system  prevailed,  which  would  certainly  be  oontnuqf  .to 
all  order  and  equity.  If  every  one  paid  &>r  his  pew,  its  possesaioxi 
would  be  a  matter  of  right.  Again,  Tfe  are  aware  that  a  nambei^ 
attend  church  merely  because  they  pay  ios  their  peWtS»  Thia  may- 
appear  ridiculous,  but  it  is  nevertheless  tr^ie  in  0iany  eaass.  •  WliAO 
a  person  pays  for  a  thing*  as  a  general  ri^e,  he.i^fnpta  to  gsdb 
value  for  his  monev.  .  The  pew-r^nt  is  similar^  Qthei?  indivi<bidbi< 
pay  for  pews  that  do  J^9t  regularly  attend  pubho  womhipt-slof  aome* 


piftoev  ihift  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  if  tbe  minister's  sermons 
are  thought  very  little  df,  or  not  highly  appreciated,  let  him  be 
ever  so  good  a  tnan  or  faithftil  in  his  calling.  Tise  result  wonld  be 
that  tile  limited  attendances  iroold  contribnte  reiy  little  to  the 
Offiertcpry,  whereas  if  the  pews  were  rented  the  minister  conld  be 
8«ppotted  in  a  beooming  manner.  And  we  are  aware  that  a  great 
xiimiber  rent  pews,  and  attend  divine  service  occasionally,  merely 
for  th^  pnrpoee  of  being  thought  Christians  and  respectaole  mem- 
bers of  society.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  profits  derived  from 
wae^  flOoiieea  can  be  jwodactive  of  no  good.  Let  it  be  for  good^  or 
not,  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  others  who  are  desirous  of  having 
Uke  goepel  preached  aniong  them  in  supporting  their  pastor ;  and 
those  tndividQals  who  rent  pews  may  embrace  the  gospel  during 
their  occasional  visits  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the 
ekmreh,  which  they  Would  never  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing. 

T^  statement  that  the  offertory  would  be  preferable  if  every  one 
pvofeisiBg  to  love  the  gospel  would- contritmte  according  to  his 
aftyitity  is  very  plausible.  We  cannot  argue  upon  what  might  b^ 
done  by  people,  but  what  they  do,  or  have  done.  What,  then,  do^ 
experieiioe  teach  us  f  It  has  undoubtedly  taught  us  that  the  offer- 
tory system  was  never  practicable,  because  it  has  always  been  fouhd 
inaoe^ate  to  maintain  the  minister,  so  far  as  his  temporal  necesst- 
ties  were  concerned.  This  system,  being  then  impracticable,  could 
not  ^erefore  be  preferable.  The  pew-rent  system,  having  supplied 
thk  want,  was  then  the  preferable  one.  Being  practical,  it  became 
preferable.  And  one  cannot  conceive  how  a  thing  is  preferable 
wldeh  n  not  practical.  It  is  all  very  weH  for  people  to  say  that 
this  and  thai  would  be  the  prefbrable  means  or  accomplishing  in 
ttidy  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it.  But  we  are  folly  convinced  t&at 
tbti  thing  which  accomplishes  the  end  in  view  is  always  preferaMiS 
to  that  which  cannot  perform  it :  we  think,  then,  that  the  pew-rent 
system  is  the  best ;  and  that  if  it  would  be  discontintied  ilie  gospel 
wonld  decline  with  rapid  strides. 

Surely  if  an  honest  into  rents  a  pew  in  a  church,  he  is  not  com* 
pjdled  to  do  so,  but  does  it  by  an  act  of  his  own  uiilorded  will. 
This  cannot  be  construed  into  compulsion.  He  iH  cognizant  of  th^ 
fket,  that  it' is  only  by  such  conduct  that  he  can  expect  a  pastor  to 
fvosain'  among  them,  and  therefore  pays  a  proportionate  share,  so 
itEt  as  easi  be  calculated;  of  the  minister's  stipend  in  the  form  of 
pew-rent.  This  is  always  done  by  every  one  of  comuon'  sense,  as 
Wnjg'the  only  alternative.  Coiigregations  are  often  ditided  on  the 
occasions  of  the  inductions  of  pastors  nmotg  them.  If  the  maiority 
sdiould  be  VictbriODS  by*  a  few  votes  over  the  minority,  the  latter 
wronid^  ae  a  matter  of  course,  scarcely  contribute  anythitig  to  tbe 
o^rtory,  and  so  the  neW  minister  would  be  nearly  half  starved. 
Bnt  if  the  pew-rent  system  prevailed,  t&e  minister  woUld  get  as 
nraeli  as  would  shpply  his  wants,  and  a' little  time  would' drown  the 
nonnnring  of  discontent.  '  While,  if  the  pedple  kne#  that  they  had 
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the  power  in  tbeir  own  hands  by  the  offertory  system,  they  would 
wreak  their  yengeanoe  upon  the  pastor  against  whom  they  voted. 
The  pew-rent  system  is  therefore  condnoire  to  order,  aad  con* 
sequently  the  preferable  mode  of  supporting  pnblic  wor^p. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  dinerence  between  the  gtrinj^  of 
Tiian  and  that  of  his  Maker.  When  the  gospel  is  said  to  oe  giresk 
vtthont  money  and  without  price,  that  simply  means  that  it  if 
given  freely  to  all.  But  the  idea  of  the  minister  spending  all  Iub 
time,  and  exnlaimng  the  gospel,  without  money  ana  without  prioe^ 
IS  a  self-eviaent  absurdity.  He  'must  have  some  means  for  his 
support,  and  the  workman  is  entitled  to  his  hire.  And  certainly, 
ere  ne  could  calculate  on  his  manner  of  living,  he  would  require  to 
have  some  faint  idea  of  what  he  was  to  get.  If  he  had  no  jdea  of 
it,  the  cares  of  the  world  would  harass  his  mind,  and  so,  in  a  grest 
desree,  unfit  him  for  the  proper  diBohar^jre  of  his  calling.  But  when 
he  Knows  what  he  receives,  he  has  nothmg  to  do  but  to  live  acooid«> 
ing  to  his  income,  like  any  other  respectable  member  of  society,  and 
pursue  his  avocation  with  zeal  and  prudence.  We  cannot  certainly 
perceive  how  the  pew-rent  system  has  the  least  resemblance  to  mer- 
cenary principles.  In  such  a  view,  only  a  few  are  generally  the 
{gainers.  But  we  are  unable  to  discover  why  a  ceitam  number  of 
mdividoals,  adopting  the  pew-rent  system  as  Doing  the  moat  prao' 
tical  mode  for  sustoining  a  minister,  can  in  the  least  degree  be 
diarged  with  mercenary  motives.  The  pure  gospel,  with  all  ita 
jjftsy  is  one  thing ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  machinery  whereby 
It  is  promul^ted  is  another.  The  one  is  spiritual,  and  the  other 
temporal.  But  no  one  can  assert  that  either  the  offertory  or  pew« 
rent  system  is  sinful.  And  when  people  themselves  are  willing  to 
continue  the  pew-rent  system,  they  ao  so  because  it  is  practical, 
and  therefore  preferable.  If  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  it, 
they  would  have  no  delicacv  in  regard  to  its  discontinuance.  They 
are  themselves  the  best  judges.  And  when  they  find  it  to  be  the 
most  politic  which  circumstances  will  admit  of,  ihev  avail  them* 
selves  of  it  as  being  the  most  practicable  and  preferaMC,  because  it 
is  sure  to  perform  Que  object  for  whieh  it  was  instituted. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  pew-rent  system  is  in  accordance 
both  with  Scripture  and  the  oonstitntion  of  society;  that  on  accou|it 
of  its  being  practical  it  is  the  preferable  mode,  and  that  it  is  the 
principal  means  whereby  an  efficient  ministry  can  be  supported  as 
beooming  members  of  society.  On  these  grounds  we  tiiink  the 
pew-rent  system  preferable  to  the  offertory. 

GbOBOB  MtLT«BB  SlTTHBBULjrD. 
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AEE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  PROFITABLE  FOR 

INSTRUCTION  P 

AFFIBMATIVB   ABTICIB. — III. 

The  word  Instructum  has,  we  fancy,  been  adroitly  introduced  by 
the  initiators  of  this  debate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  easy 
Tictory.  If  this  were  not  so,  why  did  they  not  rather  sugi^est  the 
generic  and  preferable  term  Education  P  or  if  they  wanted  a  spe- 
cific word,  why  did  they  not  employ  Teaching P  Inslruction  is  indeed 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Education — although  it  is  in 
reality  only  a  portion  of  the  latter  process.  Education  is  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  the  training  of  the  intellect ;  Instruction  is 
only  the  communication  of  knowledge  or  information  to  the  mind. 
A  postman  may  bring  an  important  and  profitable  letter  to  the 
iiouse  of  an  unfettered  man,  but  he  cannot  give  him  the  power  of 
reading  it,  of  comprehending  it,  and  of  employing  it.  oo  may  a 
lecturer  bring  a  golden  treasury  of  precious  thoughts  to  an  audience, 
but  he  can  neither  make  them  underetand  nor  appreciate  his  good 
things,  unless  ther  are  learned  and  alert.  This  we  suppose  was 
the  cleverly  intended  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  prepared  for  the  advo- 
eates  of  the  affirmative  of  this  question  by  its  propounders.  Bat 
we  think  they  may  be  foiled  by  their  own  dexterously  chosen 
Yocable,  and  may  be  brought  to  feel  the  shame  of  having  attempted 
to  ensnare  their  competitors  by  an  etymological  quibble.  And 
this  we  hope  in  part  to  accomplish. 

Instruction  is  the  act  of  setting,  placing,  or  putting  knowledge 
within  the  mind.  This  presupposes,  therefore,  that  there  are  minds 
brought  to  the  lectures  which  are  to  convey  instruction ;  so  that  to 
argue  that  lectures  are  not  profitable  for  instruction  because  of 
the  unfitness  of  those  who  hear,  or  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
attend  them,  is  to  argue  against  the  success  of  the  plan  in  a  case 
where  one  or  more  of  the  essential  conditions  has  been  intentionally 
omitted  by  the  very  party  emploving  the  argument.  If  again  the 
objection  be  taken  to  lectures  themselves  on  account  of  the  in- 
capacity or  ignorance  of  the  lecturers,  this  is  to  argue  on  a 
misnomer ;  for  a  lecture  is  a  discourse  intended  to  instruct,  and 
must  therefore  presuppose  the  possession  of  the  power  of  in- 
structing in  him  who  prepares  and  delivers  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  cunningly  devised  as  the  wording  of  the  question  is, 
that  the  very  terms  of  it  imply  the  futilitjr  of  the  debate;  for 
lectures  which  deserve  their  name  cannot  possibly  but  be  profitable 
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Ibf  ittatTiit6l$oiii'  It  Iiiiplies'a  fallacy  5  for  if  lecture^  arp  nQt  .pro- 
fitoble  for  4z]|$trtietioti,  neitlier  can  te&ohxag  (if  Wva  vQce),.nor  orat^r^, 
iidrprettdMi]f^»%of  debate,  nor  conversation,  because  lecturing  is 
m  a  gvfeatet  b^l^ss  degree  &  combination,  of  ail  these. 

An  iLpp^l  t6  fsLctSf  hoWjet^r,  is  tbe  'best  method  of  settling  thw 
duedtion/  The  crharfty  of  past  ages,  when  it  sought  out  a  v^w  form. 
toT  it^'Q&nihlnbdL  benevolence  ana  uaefulneBS,  saw  only  the  jxxeana  of 
adding  to  thfr  agencies  lilcely  to  benefit  m^— the  fo\^i(Uj(^  :of 
leolureshipir.  Lectureships  have  consequently  been  endowed  4A.aU 
oar  -ttnivi^rsities ;  in  many  of  our  hospitals;  in  connection  wkh 
ibakiy  societies  and  leissociationB,  ajid  with  many  other,  foirma  of- 
aotit^e  c^ndeavQur  t6  db  good.  Lectureships  h^ve  been  addej  tq 
tbe  ttieatns  ^mj^loyed  fbr  congregational  usefulness  ;  for  trades  aqd. 
odd  fellows'  societies.  Ev^ry  Mechanics'  Institute,  Working  Mail's 
Gkb,  BodietV'of  Arts,  Philosophical  Institution,  Athenaeum^.K^U 
(^'  Soii^ne^,  Polytechnic  Museclm.  &c.,  ha3  its  course  of  J<ectUreB« 
S^tothe  Orysta!  Palace  atSvdenWm,  the  Kensington  Museum^ 
<te;»  hore'le^retr  delivered  in  them.  The  Eoyal  Academv^  ^h^e 
Goll^ge  of  Btrhr^oris,  the  Eoyal  Institution,  the  Working^lien'^ 
Collide,  the  Whittington  Club,  and  even  some  of  the  Lon^^, 
Tokinteer  Colrps  have  incorporated  courses  of  lectures  with  the 
(S^hr  t&BM  of  tneir  schemes  and  objects.  JN'ow,  if  it  were  felt  that 
pnblio  ledtureif  werd  utterly  devoid  of  attraction  and  instruction/ |a 
it  likely  tb'iy  wtmld  be  so  generally  employed  and  enjoyed  P    • 

'Look  again  at  the  'facts  of  the  ca3e  in  regard  to  asspciatiop4 
which  have  bulked  largely'  ^oti  the  public  view.  Ihe  Society 
for  iho  Diffusion  of  Useful  iKlnoVledge  Oicorperated  lecturing  among 
its  other  aims.  The  Sunday  SchooUTnion  have  a  staff  of  lectuxera; 
The  Anti-Obm  Lak  League  traversed  the  length  and  breadt)^  of 
the  land  br' their  lecturers.  '  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  hs^  a 
lafgd  stftfir  ^f  leeturets  engaged  in  cons^tant  agitation  again&t^  the 
liquor  trItfBc,  so  have  other  temperance  organizations.  Tn^ 
Pibtestabt  Institute,  the  Sabbath  Protection  Alliance,  the  Libera- 
tion  Society,  <&c.,  are  other  bodies  who  have  faith  in  public  L»o<' 
turee.  The  Yoang  Men's  Christian  Societies  of  London  and-puh: 
lin  have  long  been  distinguished  as  lecturing  centres.  They  h^9V0, 
published  courses  of  lectures,  and  so  successful  have  tbese  lectures 
D€^,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  London  Association,  thajt^  the 
E^eeter  Hall  Lecttfres  are  now.  being  re-issucd  in  twenty  volum^. 
What  do  iSl  these  facts  attest  bujk  that  public  lectures  are  fou^  iu 
practice -to  be  profitable  for  instruction  on  the  whole?  Or  X9\i/|t 
we  oonclude  that  the  whole  world  is  mad,  and  that  they  eonscioufiply 
run  gteedily  after  lectures,  knoVing  them  to  be  useless  and  ip« 
profi&ble?  '  Let  us  note  still  further  the  fact  that  tJniversity 
Sessions  are  often  begun  with  ^  address ;  that  new  schemes  are 
inaugarated  by  speeches;  that  monuments  are  unveiled  anoudat 
oratory,  and  even  markets  and  rail  way  a  are  opened  with  banquets 
at  which  lectltres  disguised  as  speeches  are  used  to  move  and  ili- 
fluenoe  men.    What  »  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
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Science? — a  lar^e  travelling  collection  of  lecturera  and  leottue 
heavers.  What  is  the  Social  Science  Association  bnt  a  mlgt&totf^ 
lectnriog  conspiracy  P  What  are  the  inaugural  ancl  presidente' 
addresses  of  the  ten  thousand  and  one  associatious  for  the  promo-, 
tion,  prevention,  attainment,  advocacy,  &c.,  of  this,  that^  and  the 
other  in  which  our  country  abounds  but  lectures  of  greater  or 
lese  pliblicity  ?  What,  even,  are  most  speeches  delivered  at  public 
meetings— social,  civic,  financial,  or  other — but  lectiures  P  In  faot, 
I  da  not  well  see  how  a  lecture  is  to  be  singled  out  as  useleaa  and: 
unprofitable  without  raising  a  similar  question  regarding,  preaching, 
legal  advocacy,  public  Q,ddresses,  parliamentary  debates,  &c»,  for. 
they  aH  partake  less  or  more  of  the  nature  of  lecturing-^thoughta 
d^irered  in  public  with  the  intention  of  instructing  those  who  hear 
then^ 

Lectures,  then,  by  the  clearest  induction  ^om  facts,  known  to 
everybody,  are  shown  to  be  profitable  for  instruction.  This  settles 
aR  argup;ient  from  theory,  G.  H.  S.very  ably  combftts  the  idea< 
that  '*  public  lectures  are  profitable  for  instruction  "  on  the  ^i^und 
that  the  conditions  of  public  lecturing  are  adverse  to  instmotiveness 
(p.  101) ;  but  this  same  objection  lies  against  all  public  speakinff, 
and  may  be  urged  against  all  publication  whatever,  steading  its^f 
is  open  to  precisely  similar  objections ;  and  if  we  were  to  admit  the 
ax^goment  of  G.  H.  S.  against  lectures  we  should  reouire  to  live  in. 
inexpressive  silence  all  our  lives.  The  argument  ot  superficiality 
(p.  102)  is  superficial  itself.  Define  *'«  little  learning."  .  Is  it  mote 
than  the  hearer  has  got  at  all  P  If  so,  he  may  be  instructed ;  if  not^ 
it  IB  not  a  lecture  which  is  given.  The  analogy  of  university  lec- 
tures is  quite  in  our  favour,  and  dead  set  against  our  opponenta. 
Captain  Burrowe's  argument^  quoted  with  approval  (p.  103)  by 
G.  H.  8.,  defeats  itself..  If  lectures  are. worse  than  ujBelesa  for - 
deokentary  instruction  it  is  either  because  they  are  used  for  a  pxir* 
pose  alien  to  their  nature,  or  in  a  manner  opposed  to  their  intentioa* ' 
In  ^e  former  ease  the  fault  is  in  the  lecturer's  want  of  sense ;  in . 
the  latter,  in  his  want  of  adaptation  to  his  work.  But  this  ar^«- 
ment,  while  effective  against  collegiate  lectures,  has/uo  bearing 
upon  popular  public  lectures,  for  in  either  of  the  co^es  stated,  the 
lectures  would  not  find  a  "  public."  ,       . 

Instructive  lectures  are  such  as  appeal  to  ^nerajly  felt  wanta, 
ofS&t  to  supply  information  of  which  iuie  need  is  known  to  Ihe  par-  • 
ties,  or  such  as  are  so  adapted  to  the  level  of  pubHc  education  thsit, 
be^ttittg  with  what  is  known  aud  admitted,  the  hearers  may  be  r 
raised  fVom  their  own  platform  to  another  which  ia  higher*    i^o* 
tores  may  either  convey  new  facts  or  new  thoughts,  or  they  may  so 
arrange  both  Bacts  and  thoughts  that  they  may  lead  to  the  flugget^-  ; 
tion  of  new  combinations  of  ideas  in  the  xnindB  of  those  who  near- 
them.     lectures  may  even  be  instructive  which  convey. neither. 
new  fkct  nor  thought,  if  they  bring,  together,  in  a  form  more  re^r  ^ 
dily  vememberable  or  intelligble,  the  fapts  or  thought3,  s^ready 
poiiessed  by  t^e  andienoe.    We  dp. not  think  the  re^ooning.i^ainst  * 
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lectares  at  all  tenable  in  the  face  of  fact  and  experience.  We 
hare  quoted  many  of  the  former,  and  we  appeal  now  to  onr  reader's 
own  experience — has  he  not  found  pubhc  lectures  profitable  for 
instruction?  L.  W.  E. 

NEOATIVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

This  is  a  question  of  considerable  moment,  and  worthy  of  candid 
consideration.  It  has  often  perplexed  me,  but  after  a  full  in^esti* 
gation  of  the  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  negative 
side. 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  understand  that  its  signification 
applies  to  the  instruction  of  the  greatest  number  who  may  hare  the 
pnyUege  of  hearing  lectures.  1  may  admit,  without  further  argu- 
ment, that  lectures  may  be  of  a  very  limited  benefit  to  a  few  excep- 
tions ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  maintain  that  they  are  not  a  medium 
of  instruction  to  the  great  majority  who  do  attend  them.  As 
sources  of  information  t£e^  are  very  superficial,  and  their  beneficial 
tendencies  very  transient  mdeed. 

Nothing  can  adom  and  elevate  the  human  race  so  much  as  instruc- 
tion of  a  moral  nature ;  nothing  conduce  more  to  human  happiness 
than  a  well-cultivated  mind,  l^nowledge  changes  the  cbaracter  of 
men  altogether— it  makes  the  foolish  wise,  the  ignorant  learned, 
the  savage  civilized.  But  as  there  appear  to  be  such  a  variety  of 
ways  by  which  knowledge  can  be  acquired,  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  give  our  present  (question  a  careful  discussion.  Instruction  must 
tend  to  develop  the  mtollectual  faculties  by  fact  and  argument  in  a 
consistent  and  logical  manner,  the  impressions  which  it  conveys  to 
the  understanding  must  be  lasting,  and  the  effects  generally  per- 
manent. The  instruction  which  is  unable  to  bear  out  these  ends 
cannot  be  profitable.  Does  then  the  information  derived  from 
attendance  on  public  lectures  develop  the  mind,  or  produce  perma* 
nent  results  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers  P  But  a  great  deal  ninges 
on  a  name,  and  nothing  more  so  than  the  popularity  of  a  lecturer. 
If  he  has  received  the  applause  of  society  for  any  time  he  may 
expect  a  crowded  audience ;  if  his  name  has  not  travelled  very  far 
his  audience  will  be  correspondingly  small.  Let  the  lecturer  be  a 
famous  orator,  and  his  eloquence  will  carry  away  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  from  one  object  to  another,  so  that  no  time  is  givea 
for  thought,  or  for  considering  in  one's  own  mind  what  may  have 
been  heurd.  When  the  lecture  is  finished  we  may  recollect  a  few 
of  the  most  telling  ideas  or  disquisitions  at  random,  but  generally 
speaking  have  no  remembrance  of  the  thread  of  the  subject.  We 
may  have  listened  with  great  pleasure,  indeed,  but  the  eloquence 
was  overpowering — ^the  proper  functions  of  the  rational  faculties 
were  lost  in  the  fascination  of  the  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  lecturer  cannot  aspire  to  oratory,  the  anxiety  to  listen,  much 
less  think,  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
At  any  rate,  let  a  month  or  year  elapse  after  the  delivery  of  a  lec- 
ture, and  how  many  original  ideas,  how  many  important  facts. 
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or  how  much  of  the  oonsisteni  constraction  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  interesting  lecture  will  the  majoritj  of  hearers  have  remem« 
beredP  The  answer  is  quite  obyious.  Attendance  on  lectures  may 
■exre  Tory  well  as  a  xmstime,  yet  I  am  unaware  how  they  can  m 
proved  to  be  the  means  of  very  profitable  instruction.  Lectures  are 
generally  deliyered  in  a  dull  and  monotonous  manner.  A  person 
may  hear  the  whole  with  patience,  and  mark  how  fact  rashes  on 
iket,  and  how  argument  is  heaped  on  argument,  all  mingled  together 
QntU  one  is  unable  to  exercise  his  powers  of  discrimination  on  what 
he  has  heard.  A  lecture  may  be  read,  but  how  can  that  be  a 
medinm  of  instruction  when  you  have  no  time  whatever  for  refiec- 
tioii  on  what  you  hare  heard  r  What  profitable  instruction  can  the 
1I16TO  deliyery  of  a  lecture  have  on  an  audience  when  they  have  no 
time  to  reflect  P  And  can  the  generality  of  hearers  recollect  the 
substance  of  everr  lecture  they  may  hear  so  that  they  may  reflect 
on  them  aflterwards  P 

We  are  quite  well  aware  of  the  description  of  lectures  that 
audiences  generallr  appreciate.  They  prefer  light  and  flippant 
lectures  to  those  of  a  deep  and  meditative  character.  They  are  all 
alive  with  applause  and  mughter  at  the  former,  while  they  sit  in 
moody  silence  at  the  latter.  They  relish  that  which  cannot,  to  any 
extent,  be  profitable  by  increasing  their  stock  of  knowledge,  while 
they  treat  that  which  would  be  of  profit  with  apathy  and  indifference. 
They  wish  amusement  at  lectures,  and  the  lecturer  must  essay  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  his  hearers.  We  have  observed  this  from  personal 
experience  in  public  lectures  generally.  We  have  also  often  re- 
marked how  applause  had  been  lavished  on  very  inferior  lectures, 
while  those  ten  times  superior  were  listened  to  m  silence  as  being 
dry  and  unpalatable.  This  I  think  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  entire  uselessness  of  lectures  as  profitable  for  instruction.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  taken  from  the  conduct  at  lectures 
of  the  pretended  recipients  of  profitable  instruction. 

But  there  are  other  objections  against  lectures  being  profitable 
for  instruction.  There  is  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  in  a  course 
of  lectures  for  the  ordinary  intellect  to  comprehend.  They  gene- 
rallT  confound  more  than  they  instruct,  ana  obscure  rather  than 
explain.  From  the  varied  and  extensive  character  of  any  one  sub- 
ject there  must  necessarily  be  too  much  inconsistency  for  any  great 
oeueflt.  And  can  any  one  expect  any  benefit  from  a  lecture  when  it 
is  merely  glossed  over  P  A  number  of  facts  being  selected,  here  and 
there  out  of  a  wide  subject,  without  method  or  connection  whatever, 
— can  an  audience  derive  any  benefit  from  such  unconnected  cullingsP 
Again,  lectures  are  generally  selected  by  lecturers  from  those  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  in  which  they  deem  themselves  to  be  most 
proficient.  It  is  quite  natural  for  men  to  speak  on  their  favourite 
topic,  which  becomes  familiar  to  them  by  long  study,  thought,  and 
application.  But  a  lecture  on  such  a  study,  if  it  be  an  abstract  or 
scientific  one,  can  never  be  justly  appreciated  by  an  ordinary  audience: 
the  train  of  thought  cannot  be  followed,  or  the  technical  terms 
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understood.  And  yet  lectures  of  such  a  character  are  the  only  ones 
profitable  for  instruotion,  and  productiye  of  any  permanent  results  i 
out,  as  they  cannot  be  comprelMnded  by*  are  of  no  profit  to  thA 
general  intellect,  while  the  saperficial  information  acquired  at  a 
more  flimsy  one  is  lost  a  short  time  after  delivery  hence  we  believe 
lectures  to  be  unprofitable  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

We  attach  an  infinite  value  to  debate,  like  the  opener  on  the  affirm* 
ative  side  of  this  question.  Yet  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how 
public  lectures  can  be  ranked  amongst  the  foremost  means  of 
mstruction  to  audiences  such  as  attend  popular  lectures.  And  wa 
are  at  a  still  greater  loss  to  conceive  how  this  Magazine  partakes  of 
the  character  of  lectures.  In  our  opinion  there  is  a  great  differenea 
between  the  two.  It  must  be  plain  that  any  incuvidntU  cannot 
follow  the  train  of  reasoning  in  any  lecture  he  may  hear,  remember 
how  facts  have  been  arranged,  understand  the  signification  of  words, 
or  even  comprehend  one-fourth  of  the  substance  of  the  lecture* 
Ag^in,  hearers  have  no  time  for  thought^  and  if  they  do  think  on  any 
stnking  idea,  they  will  certainly  lose  the  one  which  will  imme- 
diately follow, — all  which  will  produce  a  glorious  medley  for  instmc* 
tion!  This  Magazine  is  quite  the  reverse.  Anybody  can  pore 
over  its  pages  again  and  again,  until  he  understands  all  that  he 
wislies.  lie  can  think  on  any  principle  until  he  has  fully  mastered 
it,  and  jget  works  of  reference  to  explain  that  which  may  appear 
unintelbgible.  These  reasons  show  plainly  the  great  difference 
between  lectures  and  the  character  of  tnis  Magazine.  We  certaialSF 
do  not  admit  that  the  one  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  the  olJber* 
We  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  instructive  character  of  a  larse  pro* 
portion  of  the  contents  of  this  Magazine;  we  are  very  mibiouji 
indeed  on  the  point  that  public  lectures  produce  questions  and 
inquity,  which  lead  to  thought,  acquaintance  with  books,  invea* 
tieation  of  opinions,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  ^c^ 
Tnis  appears  to  be  a  strange  paradox.  Public  lectures  leading  to 
the  acquisition  of  languages !  We  certainly  would  like  to  ascertEiia 
the  number  of  individuals  who  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  .a 
language  out  of  the  vast  multitudes  that  have  attended  them  within 
the  last  ten  years !  We  may  remark  liere  that. a  great  number, of 
lectures  are  now  published,  but  they  are  comparatively  few  to  those 
that  are  not. 

We  admit  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  exertion  of  men  bb 
well  as  pupils  in  acquiring  knowledge.  Yet  in  any  view  we  casnoi 
discover  liow  a  lecturer  can  be  compared  tp  a  schoolmaster.  Xiio 
teacher  explains  the  AB C  to  his  pupil^  and  if  tlxe  latt^er  maj[ foqret 
it  he  will  be  told  it  over  again.  This  is  quite  difiej-ent  widt  tt;# 
lecturer.  He  gives  the  A  B  C  of  geolog^r  or  bptanv  to  an  audiMM^e 
as  i^orant  of  these  sciences  as  the  child  is  of  the  alphabet,  wiitaofit 
having  another  opportunity^  of  asking  wliat  he  jias  forgotten,  aa^l 
getting  an  explanation  of  that  wJiich  he  could  not  undeatasn^. 
This  comparison  certainly  does  not  givV  any  strengths  to.the  mtm^ 
alive. 
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Thfefejjl'abother  ilhiBtration  brought  /or ward  in  sqpport  of  lec- 
ture ah  'Hietita  of  profitable  instruotion.  It  is  certainly  a  strange 
one,  ahd  adds  nbtliing  to  the  stability  of  the  argument  on  the  pppp- 
site;  side.  It  is  that  lectures  tend  *Ho  persuade  their  hearers  to 
ferayeh**  The  desire  of  beholding  the  sights  and  wonders  of  foreign 
lands  is  yery-  l^ndabTe  indeed.  But  we  would  humbly  ask — bow 
WAhf  of  the  innumerable  lecturers  that  swarm  in  the  kingdom  hskje 
eret  been  in  foreign  lands  to  describe  their  sights  and  wonders  P 
How  many  lecturers  do  we  hear  lecture  after  coming  from  foreign 
lands?  AtSd  hoi*^  many  hearers  have  been  persuaded  to  travel  pn 
aixomit  of  lectures  they  hare  heard?  This  is  a  very  lame  an4 
impotent  reason ;  a  very  impractical  one ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
infonn  the  affirmative  opener,  that  if  this  reason  is  alone  sufficient  to 
^rcyt^tiiat  lectures  have  been  profitable  for  instruction,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  it  has  hot  been  oilener  acted  upon,  pr  tarned  to  greater 
advantage  to  societjr.     ^  .     ^ 

'  The  last  illustration  is  more  futile  than  aJl  the  others.  A  simi-, 
laxity  is  traced  between  the  lectures  of  professors  at  universitiea 
and  public  lectures.  There  is  a  great  diSerence,  in  our  opinion, 
between  the  two — the  academical  and  the  platform ;  and  there  is 
also  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  audiences  who  attend  themi, 
Mii>ecfiveljr.  A  uuivef^ity  professor  lectures,  and  the  students  are 
etonniaed  thereon  daily  stxd  weekly.  The  student  also  studies  and 
<iei^lop8  himself  on  the  professor's  lectures.  Besides,  there  are, 
eficaiBination^  to  pass  at  the  expiration  of  each  session  which  he 
xnast  pass  creditaoly  ere  he  will  get  his  certificate  of  proficiency,  oc 
may  be.  His  diploma.  There  are  prizes — medals,  bursaries,  &c.,  to 
be  eompeted  for  and  won.  The  professor  lectures  on  the  subjects 
whielr  he  professes  a  whole  session  or  more,  and  the  students,  of 
ecmrse,  study  the  same  time;  nobody  can  therefore  fail  to  observe 
tiie  dii^enee  that  exists  between  the  profitable  instruction  to  be 
derived  froib  the  one  in  comparison  to  tne  other.  Popular  lectures 
as^  widely  different.  .  The  audiences  attend  without  any  end  in 
rieyr;  and  if  they  hear  a  lecturer  once  they  never  return  again 
onleM'  he  be  a  "gun  of  heavy  calibre."  Moreover,  they  have  no 
athntdus-^nothing  to  contehd  for  and  nothing  to  gain — hence  they 
lM»rwith  liatlessness.  Public  lectures,  therefore,  can  bear  no  com- 
pariaon  with  lectures  delivered  at  universities ;  the  students  who 
attend  the  one  to  the  audiences  who  may  occasionally  attend  the 
other  1  the  great  ends  attahied  at  college  to  the  superficial  informa- 
tion acouired  at  the  popular  lecture. 

'  We 'have  thus  investigated  the  evidence  of  the  affirmative  side, 
and  it  appears  to  be  defective.  It  is  chiefly  illustrative ;  but  the 
innatrationi  do  not  stand  on  their  own  legs — tliey  are  vague  on  the 
pcnnt  at  issne.  They  are  not  pointed,  and  not  one  bears  out  the 
ofc^t  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and  if  they  are  the  most  definite 
tlwl  can  be  advanced,  they  certainly  do  not  convince  us  of  (he 
vMer  futility  of  oar  cause.  The  whole  evidence  is  the  "  preliminary 
8iombliQg-block,"  at  it  ia  called,  and  five  or  six  illustrationa. 
1860,  V 
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In  oondasion,  we  maintain  thafc  public  lectures  are  not  profitable 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  to  hearers.  We  have  attended  a  great 
number,  but  seldom  found  our  knowledge  greatly  increased  by  such 
attendance,  nor  had  they  the  least  tendency  in  inducingj  us  to  travel 
in  foreign  climes.  We  will  wwt  patiently  until  more  evidenoea 
may  be  adduced  by  the  affirmative.  Gr*  M.  8. 

JFiek. 


^li^tnitxn. 


DOES  POETEY  DECLINE  WITH  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  CIVILIZATION? 


AFFIBUATIYE    JLBTICLS. — II. 


PosTBT  is  imaginative  thought.  Civilization  is  thought  put 
through  the  testing  of  experience  and  applied  to  the  uses  of  life. 
Civilization,  therefore,  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  poetry  ;  as  it  ad* 
ranees  poetry  must  decline.  Who  reads  poetr}r  now-iudays  for  love 
of  it  as  poetry  P  The  modern  perusal  of  poetry  is  a  taste  as  artificial 
as  that  of  tobacco-chewing,  garlic-eating,  and  tattooing,  as  that  of 
classical  learning,  archsDological  research,  or  a  devotion  to  statisticst 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  praise  as  poeta  certain  old  authors  who, 
in  the  old  days  of  the  world's  history,  oecause  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  transmitting  thoughts  or  facta  from  race  to  race,  or  difiVismg 
them  among  their  feilosrs,  sensibly  inyented  a  form  in  which,  by 
^ificial  aid  given  to  the  memory  by  rhythm,  &c.,  the  passage  ov 
thought  might  be  made  easier.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  poetry. 
It  is  a  memoria  technica,  an  artificial  memory.  The  regular  recur* 
rence  of  set  sounds  and  the  flow  of  meaaured  words  gave  help  to  the 
thinker  or  repeater,  independently  of  the  expressions,  and  made  it 
able  to  be  rehearsed  more  readily.  Men  felt  the  convenience  of 
this  style,  of  having  ideas  put  before  them,  and  seeing  itsusefuloeas* 
'encouraged  other  thinkers  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Henoe  mes 
had  a  cBstinct  interest  in  the  old  times  in  praising  the  poat  and 
loving  the  perfection  of  language  to  whien  he  attained.  This 
having  become  the  habit  of  composition,  men  gave  themselves  to 
constructing  varieties  of  measure  in  which  thoughts  could  be  eat* 
pressed  and  rehearsed,  and  they  found  one  sort  more  suitable  for 
special  kinds  of  narratives  or  feelings  than  others,  and  the  different 
forms  of  poetry  originated  in  this  perception  of  suitability.  Of 
course  it  attained  great  perfeotion,  for  men  not  only  knew  its  uae 
but  its  indispensabuity,  uid  gave  honour  to  those  who  ministered  so 
directly  to  their  wanta.    By-aad-bye  mea  began  to  be  able  to  wvite> 
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and  90  gire  permanence  and  transmissibility  to  their  ideas  without 
theie  metrical  forma,  and  then  began  the  era  of  prose  literature. 
This  was  soon  felt  to  be  a  great  convenience  in  writing  and  reading, 
and  it  became  the  favourite,  as  it  was  the  natural  vehicle  for  com- 
municating common  thought — thought  which  sought  only  to  be 
useful.  At  the  same  time  the  metrical  forms  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  gradually  they  were  appropriated  only  to  thoughts  not 
immediately  useful,  removed  from  ordinary  levels,  and  poetry 
became  a  luxury  instead  of  a  necessity. 

Thus  we  see  plainly  that  poetry,  which  had  its  use  in  the  old 
uncivilized  times,  lost  its  use  and  gave  place  to  the  language  of  civil- 
isation^prose.  From  that  time  it  has  declined.  It  no  longer 
holds  the  foremost  rank  in  letters.  The  historian  and  the  politician, 
even  the  newspaper  editor,  hold  in  reality  a  higher  place  than  the 
best  of  modern  poets.  Thucydides  outdid  Homer,  Livy  surpassed 
Yirgil,  the  sophists  outshone  the  rhapsodists,  and  the  rhetoricians 
and  orators  of  Home  excelled  its  poets.  So,  though  Dante  shone  in 
tbe  uprise  of  medisval  letters,  and  Petrarch  shed  a  genial  sun-gleam 
over  the  horizon  of  Italian  thought,  immediately  on  the  possibilities 
of  transmitting  or  dififasing  thought  being  increased  by  the  printing- 
poress,  historians  and  philosophers  took  the  lead.  You  see  the  same 
jdienomenon  in  all  literatures,  and  you  see,  too,  every  increase  ia 
the  power  of  diffusing  books  lessens  the  vulgar  love  of  poetry. 
Sallads  and  poetic  epics  must  give  place  to  hiHtories,  and  the  play 
of  imagination  in  modem  days  iinds  scope  in  the  novel,  not  in  the 
poem.  Civilization  has  subaued  poetry,  and  she  has  fallen  into 
irretrievable  decline. 

Shakapere,  it  is  true,  held  theatres  in  thrall,  and  has  bound  ages 
in  his  spells ;  but  it  is  as  a  philosopher  much  more  than  as  a  poet ; 
and  hence  he  is  read  but  not  witnessed  now,  Milton's  mighty  epic 
channir  men  still,  but  it  is  as  much  because  it  copes  with  the  ancients 
on  their  own  especial  field  of  glory  as  for  the  nobleness  of  its 
thoughts  and  the  stateliness  of  its  verse.  Of  all  the  dramas  that 
have  been  written  how  few  are  read,  not  to  say  performed,  compared 
to  the  histories  that  are  now  perused?  Of  all  the  epics  which 
have  been  added  to  English  literature^let  us  say  only  from  Black- 
more  to  Southey— how  many  are  known  by  nrme,  without  speaking 
about  perusal  P  Is  it  not  a  faet  that  few  know  even  the  outline^ 
fewer  the  intent,  of  Spenser's  "Fairie  Queen"?  These  facts 
pirove  irresistibly  that  poetry  has  declined  with  oivilizatioo,  and 
that  too  for  a  good  reason— it  is  now  of  no  utility  commensurate 
with  its  coat  in  labour  either  of  production  or  perusal.  Hence  we 
sver  that  poetry  does  decline  with  civilization,  and  hold  that  facts 
piroTB  it. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  first  series  of  reflections  which  lead  ut 
to  believe  that  the  decline  of  poetry  is  simultaneous  ^art  ^a««tt  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  It  wiU  be  seen,  on  reference  to  p.  18.S, 
that  B.  S.  and  I  explain  the  same  facts  differently.  This  arises 
Groat  hit  looking  at  the  eoinoidence  of  civiliaatioa  and.  poetry  in  the 
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Mime  era,  mod. nay  noting  the  difference  between  these,  and  seeing 
that  poetry  waa^faiUng  in  naefolnesa  and  effectiveness  while  ciyiliza- 
tion  was  spurring  on  to  its  great  conquests  over  human  misery  and 

fPTOQg* 

•  Never,  perhaps,  was.thero  a  greater  mistaike  nuide  by  B.  S. 
thm  when  fae'sayst  "  As  freedom  vid  peace  are  necessary  elements 
of  civilization,  so  alsa  are  they  the  jcoastant  con^panions  of  real  and 
lEOodpoelrT.  Chaue^r-sang  in  tbe  days  of  Creasy  and  Poictiers; 
Spenser  while  the  Annada  threatened  the  land ;  Shakspere  while 
Ireland  was  in  Eebellion  sAd  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  afoot; 
Cowley,  Waller,  and  Milton  in  the  times  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the 
Oommonwealth,  and  the  Dutch  sea-fights ;  Dryden  in  the  times  of 
•Sedgemoor  and  the  Revolution,  !l^iUieci;^nkie,  and  Glencoe ;  Addi* 
son  during  Blenheini>  Eamillies,  and  Malplaauet ;  Thomson,  Youpg, 
and  Gray  while  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  Culloden  were  being 
fought ;  Cowper  ia  the  very  heat  of  Plasseyi  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Siorming  of  Quebec,  Miuden,  and  all  the  scenes  and 
tumult  of  the  Ameoriean  War^  Bums  lived  during  the  American 
War,  the  War  in  India,  and  the  French  Itevolution ;  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey ,  Campbell,  Scott,  and  Byron,  during  the  Penin- 
sular Wars ;  Tenuysoni  Browning,  Dobell,  and  Smith  during  the 
Carlist  War  in. Spain,  Uis  £evoIt  of  the  Canadas,  the  Affghan  War, 
the  War  in  the  Crimea,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  War  in  the  United 
States,  the  Danish  War,  &c^  These  coincidences  destroy  the  pre- 
.  vises,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  which  £.  S.  founds  upon  them, 
that  poetry  and  civilization,  coincide ;  but  they  do  far  more :  for 
onlv  think  of  the  list  which  begins  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
with  Chaucer,  Spensen  And  Shi^perOf  ^ing  closed  in  the  reign  of 
..Victoria  vfith  Tennysont  Browning,  Dooell,  and  Smith! 

Wa  entirely  agree  with  !E.  S.  in  asserting  that  "the  state  of 
national  civilization  has  a  mar'ked  influence  on  the  national  poetry," 
but  we  contend  that  its  effect  is  to  make  it  worse.  The  higher  the 
oivilization  the  lower  the  poetry ;  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  actual  value  of  .the  proauct.  The  roots  of  poetry 
must  be  delyed  about  by  great  events,  while  civilization  seeks  peace 
«ad  wealth.  Science  explains  facts,  and  civilization  acts  upon  her 
.  .enplanatiions,  sets  herwnole  state  and  condition  in  harmony  with 
scientific  facts  and  the  arts  that  arise  out  of  them.  Imagination  ia 
-thus  cut  off  from  her  storehouse  of  available  poetry.  The' gods  fly 
•from  her  presence;  living  nature  gpts  itself  dissected,  and  is  no 
longer  able  to  be  apostrophized ;  botany  materializes  flowers ; '  the 
eternal  rooks  fall  before  the  hammer  of  geology ;  chemistry  sab- 
tracts  the  mystery  from  pearl,  diamond,  raiuTOw,  and  sunbeam. 
And  though  poetry  may  egotistically  and  contemptuously  exclaim 
of  each  of  these,^ 

*'  I  Sik  Bot,  pcood  |>hilo8opbyf 
To  Uli  mt  wbst  thoa  art,** 

its  haughty  ignorance  does  not  recommend  it  to  the  taste  of  dvili* 
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zation.  Is  ibis  not  the  reason  why  poetry  now-a-days  prates  of 
Faust  and  Festos,  life  drama  and  "Balder,  and  has  sot  into  the 
regions  of  metaphysics,  political  eeonomy,  and  naturu  theology ; 
nay,  has  even  got  into  social  science  and  politics  R  Worst  of  ail, 
has  it  not  really  begun  to  substitute  for  the  production  of  true 
modem  poetry  the  reproduction  of  old  Tt^rse,  whereupon  she  inun- 
dates us  every  quarter  of  a  year  with  a  new  version  or  Homer ;  and 
having  exhausted  Homer,  is  beginning  wi1&  Yirgil  P 

Poetry  is  exorcised.  The  quantity  of  rhyme  with  which  our  age 
abounds  proves  the  decline  of  true  poetry.  So  low  has  the  opinion 
got  of  wnat  poetry  is,  that  everybody  versifies.-  Poets  in  tne  old 
tunes  were  prophets  and  teachers.  They  were  sacred  and  loved, 
l^'ow  the  poet  is  contemned  and  his  teaching  is  kughed  at ;  for 
every  haberdasher's  apprentice,  every  factory  girl,  every  shoe- 
maker's boy,  or  euide  of  a  sewing  machine  manufactures  verse,  and 
daims  the  sacred  name  and  holy  form  of  a  poet.-  INipper,  not  con- 
tent wiiii  attempting  to  rival  Ooleridge,  endeavours  to  edipse 
ShaJcspere ;  and  Smith,  unsatisfi.ed  with  feebly  imitating  Goetne, 
aapires  to  be  the  Miltonic  sonneteer  of  our  late'  war;  Allingfaam 
attempts  an  Irish  epic ;  and  Greorge  GKlfillan  \§  said  to  be  abcHit  to 
strike  Young's  "  Night  O^oughts,  Hesiod's  •'  Works'  and  Days/' 
Locretios's  "Nature  of  Things,"  and  Thomson's  "  Seasons"  out  of 
the  market  by  "  The  Epic  of  Night ; "  while  Abraham  Heraud  has 
flooded  literature  with  epics  of  immeasurablie  length*  and  v^bosity ; 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  prize  poems  are  becoming  unpiA- 
liahable.  Can  we  affirm  au^t  else,  on  a  review  of  the  prenusee, 
than  that  poetry  declines  wiu  civilization  P  Phikokathbsw 

ITBOATIVS  ABTTOL*.^— II. 

Ths  question  proposed  for  debate  may  well  be  asked  in  thit  age 

of  utilitarianism  when  amongst  one  class  of  people  £  s.  d;  form  A  the 

&iest  expression  in  literature,  and  amongst  anoth^,  the  possessidn 

of  strong  reasoning  faculties  altogether  supersedes  the  enjoyment  of 

.  the  beautiful  and  the  imaginative,  because  it  cannot  be  real  or  Uta- 

S'ble.    The  latter  appears  to  be  the  chai^acteristir;  of  the- Puritans  bf 
le  present  age.    Bespising  all  that  appeals  to  the  tender  and  'I9ie 
Sathetic,  they  shut  themselires  up  in  their  Sttong  castle  of  reafi^on, 
ebarring  themselves  from  some  of  the  most  innocent  and  profitftble 
sources  of  amusement.  <    <     .     .       . 

But  notwithstanding  the  wide-spVead  influence'of  thetwochttrao- 
teriatica  mentioned  above,  distinctly  tra^^able, '  as  thby  are,  fd  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization,  I  aih  still  of  dpinioli  that  poetry  ddes 
not  decline  with  the  advance  of  diviIi^atioiL  and  shall  proceed  to 
lay  down  the  i^easons  whlph  inddce  me  'td  hold  ihi^  ^ohclusion.'  ' 

we  dare  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetrjr  bot^  asf  a  gift  ahd  ae^n 
art ;  in  this  double  aspect  we  must  consequently  rdgAra  !t.  i^ -the 
gift  of  poetry  is  undenrftoed  thlU^'^natmral-qtalification  and  endow- 
ment whidi  exists  ready  to  devek>p  itself  even  under  circumstances 
aomowhat  unfavourabU ;  by  t^e  art  of  poetry  is  meant  the  culture 
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and  perfection  of  that  natural  endowment  by  which  everr  candid 
mind  must  acknowledge  its  value  is  so  materially  enhanced. 

Poetry  appears  so  closely  allied  to  civilization,  and  eo  entirely 
dependent  upon  it  for  culture  and  countenance,  that  were  it  not  for 
its  presence  the  very  capability  of  the  existence  of  poetry,  at  least 
BS  an  art,  might  be  doubted. 

When  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and 
civilization  advances  with  rapid  strides  through  the  land,  aweepinff 
away  many  of  the  ancient  usages  and  ouflftoms,  new  wonts  arise,  and 
new  desires  are  experienced.  The  existence  of  mind  is  determined ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  demanded  and  required.  I  hold  this 
to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  an  age  of  barbarism  and  an  ttge 
of  civilization,  whereas  the  former  acknowledges  superiority  in  bmte 
force  only,  the  latter  loudly  proclaims  the  inferiority  of  matter  to 
mind. 

Let  it  not  bethought  that  civtlimtion  introduces  no  other  bleeaing 
than  mechanism,  or  even  commerce,  although  the  great  busineM 
relations  of  our  country  possess  such  vast  importance.  It  bean  in 
its  train  the  seeds  of  still  more  important  results.  It  giv«s  full  pkj 
to  the  inventive  and  imaginative  powers  of  man,  and  where  can 
they  be  better  applied  than  in  the  ooundless  realms  of  literature  F 
or  where  more  nobhr  called  into  operation  than  in  the  fanciful,  im»* 
ginative  domains  of  poetry,  which  hold  a  second  place  to  no  depart- 
ment of  literature  P 

The  great  French  -philosopher  has  written : — "  Lorsqu'on  a  per- 
fectionne  ce  qui  est  neoessaire  on  trouve  bientot  le  beau  et  Tagr^- 
able."*  This  has  been  the  order  of  the  great  law  of  human  progress 
since  the  world  began,  —  first,  necessity;  afterwards,  beauty, 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  says  our  every -day  proverb. 
Beauty  is  the  product  of  the  redundancy  of  that  inventive  and 
imaginative  faculty  in  man,  and  liie  creations  of  fancjr*  oharminir 
alike  in  music,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  flow  from  the  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  this  remarkable  faculty, — ^a  faculty  i&most  unknown 
and  uncultivated  by  barbarous  tribes,  whose  attention  is  solely 
divided  between  material  wants  and  sensual  enjoyments. 

To  place  Uiis  in  -a  somewhat  stronger  light.  We  form  a  civilized 
community,  acting,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  commercial  principle!. 
Poetry  is  sought  for  and  admired — ^the  commodity  must  therefore 
be  brought  into  the  market.  The  desires  of  men  point  in  that 
direction  ;  the  minds  of  men  must  therefore  be  called  into  operation 
to  supply  those  desires. 

This  is  much  too  commercial  a  way  of  looking  at  a  subject  ao 
distiBot  and  separate  from  "  filthy  lucre,"  but  such  material  pressure 
must  greably  inereaae  the  extent  and  value  of  poetic  predootions. 
Thousands  now  read  and  estimate  the  works  oi  a  national  poet  in 
the  place  of  the  solitary  individual  of  a  few  oenturtes  ago.  Intel- 
lectual culture  and  oompara^ve  refinement  have  so  far  penoeated 

*'Si^lsdsUii]sXIV.*' 
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tJ&e  people,  that  Emphatically  "  the  lower  orders  "  seek  enjoyment 
and  instruction  in  the  works  of  thought  and  imagination.  The 
immense  circulation  and  extensive  discussion  of  Tennyson's  latest 
poem,  *' Enoch  Arden/'  will  fully  corroborate  what  I  am  here 
attempting  to  establish. 

We  must  remember  that  true  poetry  is  not  created  by  this 
material  pressure.  All  aspirations  for  poetic  fame  will  be  idle  and 
useless  tmless  the  £re  of  genius  illumine  the  pen  of  the  writer. 
At  the  same  time  an  age  wmch  looks  with,  particular  interest  upon 
the  productions  of  the  poet,  which  presents  every  inducement  to 
the  rousine:  of  latent  facnlties ;  a  period  which  affords  full  and 
free  acope  for  the  most  sublime  works  of  genius  and  of  art  cannot 
reasonably  be  said  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  poetry.  As  well  might  it  be  urged  that  our  atmosphere 
was  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  the  manunoth,  whose  fossil 
remains  afford  us  our  only  clue  of  knowledge, — or  that  a  hotbed  is 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  certain  plant  which  had  never  been 
placed  there,  as  that  an  age  of  civilization  is  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  poetry  when  the  Genius  of  poetry  has  not  deigned 
to  visit  the  master-minds  of  the  age.  The  life-giving  power  of  the 
sKlDiosphere  is  recognized,  the  nourishing  and  strengthening  pro- 
perties of  the  hotbed  are  known,  so  the  inducements  and  incentives 
of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization  are  known,  and  should  be  recog- 
nized ;  and  whilst  we  may  mourn  the  absence  of  the  poetic  talis- 
man, we  ought  not  to  condemn  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  We  have 
poetasters  by  the  score,  and  rhymemongers  by  the  hundred,  but  a 
true  and  burning  poet  is  a  creation  worthy  of  Omnipotence  itself. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  more  correct  taste  for  poetry, 
and  a  more  enlightened  view  of  its  proper  uses  and  adaptations, 
have  become  more  universally  diffused,  so  that,  although  the  present 
age  is  not  fertile  in  great  poets,  poetry  itself  has  made  rapid  and 
sterling  advances  even  in  our  degenerate  times. 

Against  those  who  may  urge  that  the  *'  materialism  "  necessarily 
bound  up  with  an  age  of  civilization  stunts  the  growth  of  poetry, 
allow  me  to  place  the  words  of  a  good  critic  and  essayist,  "  Let 
manners  change  as  they  may,  genius  will  find  in  the  new  manners 
materials  for  its  powers."  * 

The  materialism  of  many  minds  is  left  in  their  counting-house, 
amd  all  are  not  blessed  with  those  strong  reasoning  faculties,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  which  need  no  relaxation.  The  genius  of  the 
apiritual  world  is  greater  than  the  material,  and  will  trample  it  down. 
The  true  poet  is  able  to  penetrate  to  the  innermost  souls  of  his 
readers,  and  though  some  may  pass  his  beauties  by  unheeded,  the 
community  at  large  feel  his  power,  and  reco^ze  his  talent. 

But  further,  one  of  the  tendencies  of  civilization  is  to  induce 
study  which  must  materially  benefit  the  true  interests  of  poetry. 
Abstract  speculations,  or  deeply  philosophical  thought,  may  now  be 

*  "  The  IJinslreky  of  Eeotland,"  <*  Haaoay's  Esasy?." 
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the  zaoat  popular  Btucly  of  an  a^e  of  errilizaUon,  but  th«  whole 
cultore  of  poetry  aa  an  art  is  so  inwrought  with  deep  and  te^er* 
study*  that  poetiy.  apart  from  philosophy,  can  scaroely  exist. 

Aaded  to  which  the  vast  fund  of  knowledge  requisite  to  the 
calling  of  a  poet  is  thus  attained  by  the  study  entailed ;  "  The  rich 
amalgamation  of  poetnr,  sacred  and  profane,  of  theology*  philo* 
sophy,  history,  {able,  of  science,  in  the  severe  and  exact  knowledge 
of  abBtractionSy  and  in  the  fit  harmonies  of  music." 

These  things  are  necessary  to  him  who  would  lead  his  fellow-men 
in  this  ajge  of  refinement,  and  these  are  things  only  attainable  when 
civilization  has  greatly  advanced. 

Take  a  glance  at  the  works  of  eiren  some  of  our  minor  poets, 
compared  with  Shakspere  and  Milton,  and  test  them  by  this-, 
could  these  works  have  been  produced  had  Civilization  witlidrawa 
her  influence,— the  "Essay  on  Man,"  "The  Traveller."  "The 
Task,"  "  Childe  HarQldP"«^in  fact,  any  of  those  poems  which  ha>ve 
gained  a  merited  fame  in  the  annals  of  our  poetry  P 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  poetry  is  so  thoroughly  de}>endent  unon 
civilization  for  its  development,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  uuii 
motive  power  which  has  helped  to  raise  her  to  the  high  pedestal  on 
which  she  stands  can  be  a  cause  of  hindrance  to  her  further  growth. 
Such  are  some  of  the  reasons,  somewhat  ruggedly  expressed  but 
itjffieienthf  clear  to  depionstrate,  that  poetry  does  not  decline  with 
civilization.  L'lKCOKurv. 


Sonal  ^cou0mg. 


DOES  THE  DEAKA  ELEVATE  OU  DEGfi ADE  ? 

ATFlttMATIVB  ARTtCLS. — IV. 

It  seems  that  this  question  will  be  treated  in  a  mare  liberal 
manner  than  its  terms  necessitate.  We  might  limit  our  diseusskm 
by  the  Jiarrow  boundary  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  defioitionwOuld 
confine  it ;  but  we  are  willing  to  lessen  our  vantage-ground,  and  to 
extend  the  arena  of  debate.  We  are  willing  to  consider  the  effects  of 
the  drama  when- it  is  limited  to  poems  or  fictitious  compositions,  as 
well  as  when  its  definitiQa  is  extended  by  including  tbe  representation 
of  those  on  the  stage.  The  opener  of  the  debate  on  the  affirmative 
side  likewise  allows  this  extension ;  but  unfortunately  in  discussiog 
the  character  of  the  actor,  and  in  endeavouriog  to  refute  the  commoa 
opinion  that  they  are  vicious  and  worthless  people,  he  has  entirriy 
omitted  to  consider  the  efiects  of  the  drama  on  the  andienoe.  In 
cracking  the  shell  he  has  lost  tbe  kernel.  The  character  of  the 
actor  mav  or  may  not  bear  investigation ;  in  too  many  cases  we 
fear  it  will  not ;  but  the  private  life  of  a  performer,  whether  good 
or  bad,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  or  against  ^e  infiuenee 
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of  tb«  drami'  bn  mtai.  No  single  instatice  h  trortli  mentioniag. 
As  a  role,  actors  are  personn  Of  pecraliar  gifts  and  peculiar  tastes. 
These  possessions  themselves  lead  their  ow^ners  to  low  society,  and 
will  often  aecount  for  their  yioiotis  habits.  Besides,  what  is  one 
xaan'tf  food  ii^  another's  poison.  We  ean  well  imagine  that  the 
Btignia  which  attaches  itself  to  the  chi^acter  of  a  performer  does 
not  often  find  nngehial  soil.  Bat  while  we  mar  be  ready  to  allow  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  we  are  ready  to  beliere,  with  Mr.  MiUs, 
that  there  are  many  eminent  examples  of  the  contrary.  Bat  this 
is  a '  ihatter  that  does  not  concern  the  question  at  issue ;  and  we 
are  sorry  that  the  above  gentleman,  in  his  prsoseworthy  attempt  to 
prove  the  deoomm  and  morality  of  the  pla^efr's  prirate  life,  neg- 
lected the  main  point  of  showing  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  drama. 
Tet  some  of  our  opponents  may  think  there  is  inconsistency  in 
allowing  the  life  of  the  actor  to  be  often  "  degraded,"  and  still 
SHttBtain  the  power  to  elevate  which  lies  in  nis  profession,  is 
calculated  to  exercise  on  others.  The  inconsistency  is  only  appa- 
rent; it  does  not  exist  in  ^reality.  The  same  apparent  inconsistency 
isveen  in  the  fact  that  a  doctor  may  contribute  to  the  heeJth  of 
others,  and  yet  be  himself  a  pale  emaciated  man.  As  well  might 
we  assert,  and  with  greater  probability,  that  a  vicious  or  an  intem- 
peniteman  eould  never  produce  a  pure  and  healthy  treatise.  Yet 
the  oofltrary  of  this  appears  in  many  notable  instances.  We  need 
only  allude  to  Addison  and  Steele,  to  remind  our  readers  that 
drunkards  have  been  the  authors  of  some  of  the  finest  essays  in 
our  language  on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  the  truth  of  what  we  have  stated.  TMe  defect  exists  in  the 
constitution  or  habits.  A  inau'  may^ven  be  successful  as  a  preacher, 
he  may  convert  hundreds  and  improve  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
yet  practise  the  verv  opposite  of  what  he  preaches.  The  fact  then 
that  actdr^  ^enorally  lead  immoral  lives-'^ven  if  substantiated — 
would  prove  no  more  than  that  theic  incUnation  and  circumstances 
tend  thereto.  Were  it  true  that  every  member  of  the  profession 
denfPfed  <^e;stiema;  notbingf  fiirther  would  be  shown.  But  we 
htsre-  said'  enough,  if  not  more  than  enough,  with  regard  to  this. 
The  fear  iluvt  oulr  opponents  misht  assume  this  false  argument  led 
US' on. '  II  is  to  be  hoped  that  wnat  we  hare  said  will  caution  them 
agariiist  digressing  to  an  argument  so  fallacious  and  so  untenable. 

The  objeotiotts  to  the  drama  written  and  represented  are  name- 
TOSS.'  IReaders  of  this  Magazine  will  remeuiber  that  in  a  former 
debaie  we  stated  and  refuted  them;  it  will  be  necessary,  however, 
tov>give  a  cursory  review  of  them.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
thttyare  of  no  weiight,  and  that  they  are  founded  ou  erroneous 
viewn,  and  not  unfrequently  on  tales,  reports,  and  exaggerations  of 
a  past  eerneration:  We  need  not  examine  the  old  hackneyed  objeo- 
tioB,  iMiioh,  did  it  exist,  would  be  a  serious  objection — the  im- 
morality of  plays,  for  sueh  an  accusation  against  the  drama  can- 
not be  ttsintained  in  the  present  age  if  it  ever  could.  The  tendency 
of  the  stage  is  now  on  the  side  of  rdigion.    Few  are  the  new  plays 
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that  liaye  not  for  their  mbral  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Indeed^ 
such  is  the  inclination  of  the  ti^e,  that  if  there  is  any  real  objeotioa 
to  plajs,  it  is  that  they  teach  or  rather  are^indoctrinated  with  a 
■aperabnndance  of  morality ;  that  is,  to  express  ourselves  mose 
olearly,  they  harp  too  much  and  too  often  on  the  moral.  The  ugli* 
nesfl  of  viae  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  is  too  frequently  on  th« 
lips  of  the  actor ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  sometimes  afcaid  it  de« 
feats  its  own  object.  Monotony  is  wearisome ;  we  need  a  variety 
both  in  matter  and  moral ;  sameness  disgusts,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  people  into  the  opposite  extreme  for  the  sake  of  relief  and 
Tariety. 

Haying  thus  laid  aside  the  objection  <m  the  ground  of  immorality 
as  imaginary  and  false,  we  find  our  opponents  denouncing 
this  kind  of  literature  for  a  reason  almost  as  fanciful  as  the  one 
above.  They  assert,  and  we  do  not  deny  the  fSact,  that  other  great 
dramatists  are  so  full  of  licentious  words  and  phrases,  as  to  render 
the  perusal  or  study  dangerous  for  the  young  and  refined.  This 
objection  can  be  met  by  several  arguments.  We  need  mentioa 
but  one  or  two  to  show  our  readers  how  utterly  unsound  it  is ; 
and  here  we  .may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  those  who  hold  such 
an  opinion  can  take  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  education  of  man,  and 
of  his  existence  in  this  world  of  sin  and  temptation:  SuoH 
&n  objection  as  we  have  previously  maintained  cuts  at  the  roots, 
nay,  more,  overthrows  the  system  of  education  which  is  adopted  in 
all  civilized  countries ;  a  system  which  has  the  sanction  and  re* 
commendation  of  the  great  educators  and  divines  of  not  only 
the  past,  but  also  of  the  present  time ;  a  system  which  has  produced 
the  greatest  theologians  and  moralists  of  all  ages.  The  very 
volumes  which  reverends,  right-reverends,  and  very  right^reverendis 

Sat  into  the  hands  of  their  successors  are  of  a  nature  much  more 
oentious  than  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  or  Ben  Jonson.  The 
classical  reader  will  require  no  reference,  and  othera  can  leara 
the  tone  of  Plautus  and  Juvenal  from  any  commentary  to  their 
writings.  If  then  there  is  any  weight  in  the  objection,  surely 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  morals  of  the  world  would  wok 
advise  the  study  of  authors  whose  characteristic  lies  in  this  objeotiaa. 
But  have  our  opponents  considered  the  consequence  of  their  arga- 
mentP  Are  they  prepared  to  allow  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads  them  P  Such  an  objection  will  include  as  improper  for  read- 
ing more  authors  than  Shakspere  and  Ben  Jonson,  more  books 
than  the  dramatists  have  bequeathed  us ;  books  written  for  a  differexMt 
object  and  of  quite  a  different  tendency.  Yes,  it  will,  we  fea!r» 
— ^arguing  on  uieir  principle— include  nwny  that  they  themselves 
would  recommend,  or  be  sorry  to  part  with ;  it  will  not  stop  even 
with  the  homilies  of  Elisabeth's  time,  but  will  close  the  Bible  as  a 
beok  unfit  for  the  young  and  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  its 
readers,  lif  such  aa  objection  can  be  hurled  against  our  dramatisis, 
an  olneetieii 'equally  -as  valid  will  fall  upon  tiw  study  of  the  BiUe. 
The  iangnage  of  that  saored  voiume  is,  alas !  not  one  whit  JDore 
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refined  tium  are  the  words  which  fell  horn  the  lips  of  the  Strat' 
ford  bard.  And  how  can  it  be  expected  P  The  language  we  see 
tiiere  was  the  language  of  the  age.  The  words  and  phrases  which 
now  shock  the  ears  of  refinement  had  no  licentious  sound  to  the 
ears  of  that  generation.  The  language  of  one  age  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  anoQier.  What  waa  refined  to  our  fathers  is  coarse  and 
improper  to  ua.  The  eonversation  of  the  drawing-room  two  cen- 
turies ago  between  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  ihe  highest  birth  and 
education  is  only  to  be  heard  at  the  present  day  in  tarerns  and  low 
raaorts.  Addison  was  considered  the  model  of  purity  when  he 
wrote,  but  eirery  reader  of  his  works  knows  that  they  contain 
mueh  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  literature  of  our  time. 
Bat  is  it  not  rather  fanciful  to  object  to  the  study  of  old  writings 
an  aaoh  f^rounds,  when  we  might  say  all  and  much  more  is  heard  in 
oar  daily  rambles  P  If  the  morality  of  youth  is  of  such  a  valetudi- 
nanasi  kind  that  the  perusal  of  a  play  of  Shakspere  endangers  it, 
bow  can  we  expect  that  it  will  not  wreck  itself  upon  the  rocks  of 
iBmuMaHty  so  numerous  in  city  life  P  To  hide  sin  from  the  eye,  or 
alsat  it  Q£r  firom  the  ear,  does  not  erase  it  from  the  heart. 

▲nolher  objection  to  the  drama,  and  here  we  are  speaking  of  it 
in  its  extended  meaning,  is  that  it  collects  together  the  lowev 
orders,  and  thereby  tends  to  unseemly  mirth,  rudeness,  and  vul- 
gariiy.  liather  than  the  fact  of  its  attracting  people  together 
affording  an  objection,  we  consider  it  one  of  its  highest  recommen* 
dationa.  There  oan  be  no  truth  in  such  an  objection,  else  we  might 
fiaid  it  in  e^ery  crowd,  in  erery  assembly— in  met,  such  an  objection, 
would  stigmatiae  our  social  gatherings,  and  find  harm  in  friendly 
interooarse ;  it  would  prevent  the  patriot  from  rousing  the  courage 
of  ^Ina  ooontrymen ;  it  would  lea?e  the  eloquence  of  the  divine  to 
iiM  oonvevsion  of  pews  and  pillars ;  it  would  scatter  the  city  and 
ita  civilizing  influence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  glad  to  see  the  rich  and  poor,  the  educated  and  ignorant, 
tile  refined  and  coarse,  meet  together.  Such  an  assembly  cannot 
but  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  to  ameliorate  the 
oandition  of  the  poor.  Imitation  is  a  trait  in  our  character,  and 
every  student  of  numan  nature  knows  how  eager  and  how  apt  the 
lopvrer  orders  are  to  imitate  their  more  fortunate  fellow-beings.  In 
an  audience  at  a  dieatre,  where  so  much  wealth  and  refinement  are 
oonapiououa,  some  good  effects  wiU  be  produced  on  the  minds  of 
liiQae  who  are  witnesses  of  them.  We  are  what  circumstances 
make  us  ;  that  is,  we  are  materially  influenced  by  the  person  and 
objeota  around  ua.  This  is  evident  in  the  auperiority  of  domestic 
aarvaata  who  have  to  deal  with  masters  of  eaucation  and  gentlo- 
manl^  beariog,  and  of  persons  whose  buainese  is  in  or  near  our 
gceat  universitiee.  We  might  go  farther  were  it  necessary,  and 
akow  that  the  mind  is  improved  and  enlarged  by  residing  m  the 
Bflighboarhood  of  £ne  buildings  and  extensive  views.  We  main^ 
tain,  therefore,  that  the  more  tibe  low  are  brought  m  contaot  with 
tiie  high*  the  better  it  ia  for  the  einriliaation  and  moral  tone  of  the 
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world.  It  ha«  been  now  tliowii  lihat  three  of  tiie  objections  auMt 
frequently  urged  against  the  drama  exiti  only  in  name,  and  that 
one,  rather  than  demoralizing  the  people,  tends  both  to  their  moral 
and  intelleetoal  improremeni* 

We  shall  proceed  to  stftte  briefly  a  few  of  the  argumenta  in 
favour  of  the  drama,  in  its  proper,  as  well  as  in  the  more  extended 
source.  The  assertion  that  the  drama  degrades  is  nothing  less 
than  saying  that  knowledge  degrades,  that  wnat  we  consider  to  be 
the  principal,  and,  we  might  say,  the  only  means  of  elemtmg  loan 
has  the  opposite  effect.  It  cond^nns  at  onee  one  of  the  beat 
means  of  studj^ing  character.  The  pxoper  study  of  man  is  mam, 
said  Pope,  and  in  our  aoeeptanoe  of  mo  truth  of  this  linie  ws  should 
be  loath  to  lose  this  dictionaiy  of  human  nature.  We  may  be 
told  to  go  direct  to  the  fountain  head,  but  we  mayperiiaps  be 
allowed  to  remind  our  opponents  iAiht ''  the  fountain  head  maj 
be  swampy  and  beset  wrtn  briars  and  nettles;  besides,  there  is 
often  a  aifficulty  in  filling  a  ewer  at  the  'Source,  while  a  little 
farther  down,  where  man  s  wants  and  ingenuity  have  deepened 
the  course,  a  plentifhl  and  ready  supply  is  easily  obtained.  >Iii 
addition  to  this,  a  mater  aptitude  ana  better  opportunities  for  this 
study  are  to  be  allowed  some  men,  and  ttw  surely  would  ha^e  us 
forego  perhaps  the  result  of  a  eenins's  liISs,  simply  because  it  is 
clothed  m  the  garb  of  tragedy.  Observation  is  considered  one  of 
the  five  means  of  imprortng  and  enriching  the  mind,  and  what 
helps  more  to  form  or  cultivate  this  hi^it*  than  a  careful  perusal 
of  a  pLty  P  Our  attention  is  riveted  on  the  chamoter  of  the  haro, 
and  like  as  wealth  produces  wealth,  so  considering  the  traits  of  an 
imaginary  person  will  conduce  to  the  itudy  of  a  being  of  real  lifo  ; 
a  similar  interest  might  be  claimed  tor  literature.  It  would  be  no 
extension  to  the  argument  we  hsrve  just  given  for  the  study  of  the 
drama,  but  merely  partioukrising  the  advantages,  were  we  to 'men- 
tion that  it  improves  and  eslargeb  the  judgment  by  enftbling  us.'to 
detect  more  readily  falsehood,  deceit,  and  chieanssy;  thai  it 
softens  the  passions  by  exhibHinffthd  misery  and  vice  whiobhstve 
accrued  from  their 'indulgence,  while  it  shows  the  happiness  sad 
prosperity  which  have  resulted  Arom>a  joat  moderation  of  theai ; 
^at  it  promotes  Chiistianity  bydisflayug  the  defonMty  of  vioe, 
and  enhancing  the  loveliness  of'^virtue'by  its  l^eatrical  effeet   <  • : . 

There  are  t^oltat^ral  advantagfes  whi<^  attend  the  witnessing' of  ibe 
representation  of  a  play.  Advantaees  wfaidi  we  allow,  to  anfeioipaile 
our  opponents,  are  trivisl  in  themsM^es,  but  oolleetivdy  have  great 
influenee;  such  are  -  the  sOeneis^ -tlM^  dresses,  the  superiority  ;sn 
figure  and  voice  of  the  SDtors  j  in  -s^ort,  anytfainfi  there  whimsy 
bMt<rfd  bettertbati  ordinary,  t^d(  tosdueateanduttptoFek'  WhiMU 
ever  makes  onedisoontehted  with  sslfy'and/i  determibeditorsuapfy 
Hie  deficiency,  h&s  abeftefiiiial'rdsuiS'im'him.''  Adidwho^wte  as^ia 
notmbi^  or  less  .affected  in  this  ws^oa  visiting  any 'of-1>ur.  {best 
thentres  P  Who- does  ttot  Uto  somdtlmiguini  thai  aotor  to.adnrire, 
sottetyng  in  the  play  that  fids  his  sod  with  lovd/foirmaa«  aodiior 
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Ute  ^^bi  Author  of  hia  existenoeP  Yes,  plays  read  or  mtnesaed 
exerciffd' an  influeoce  on  the' mind  tkat  we  akould  be  sorry  to  forego* 
and  lament  to  see  wiihheld  from  others,  especially  from  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  improrement  we  main- 
tain is  greatly  advanced  by  meaaa  especially  of  the  drama. 

'  EliPISTIGOS* 

HBOATIVB  ABTICLB.— IT. 

Wb  understand  that  the  present  disouasion  of  the  drama  is  re- 
ffaoding  it  at  U  exisit^  Has  it  an  eleyating  or  degrading  tendency  ? 
We  have  no  intention,  certainly,  of  using  flowery  and  beautiful 
words  in  an  argumentatiye  paper,  aa  some  of  the  debaters  on  the 
**  elerating  side  "  have  done.  Such  yerbiaje^e  appears  quite  extra- 
Bjeoos  (see  p.  96),  and  we  are  certainly  of  opmion  that  such  a  course 
liM  no  tendency  whatever  to  convince  any  one  of  the  opinions 
which  are  sought  to  be  inculcated.  Although  we  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  Uie  drama  degrades,  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover 
Aow  such  a  belief  tends  to  banish  the  beautiful  "from  human 
life.*'  Can  the  appurtenances  of  the  stage,  when  they  pretend  to 
eiLhibit  anv  object,  be  said  to  have  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
realitaes  which  they  represent  P  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  pretenoed  reality  defines  its  actual  character.  It 
undertakes  to  represent  the  oharacters  it  puts  forth  in  their  original 
'Modilion  and  natural  simplicity «  And  the  audience  are  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  reeeive  as  genuine  the  impressions  which  . 
sneh  portraitures  may  have  on  their  minds<  When,  it  pretends  to 
bring  past  objects  {present  it  surely  belies  all  truth.  Now  the 
wiioM  aim  of  our  being  is  for  the  attainment  of  reality,  which  is 
simply  truth.  Any  thing  that  tends  to  cause  truth  to  appear  in  Bcilr 
Jtious  form  has  a  pernicious  inflaenae»  The  drama  has  this  effect; 
-  tfasrefore  it  has  a  degrading  tendency.  An  individual  majr  derive 
pleasure  horn  representation,  but  such  pleasure  cannot  be  instruc- 
•tioiiy  and  thatrwhioh  is  not  instruqtion  cannot  be  elevating.  True 
pleisnre  and  instmctian,  which  compose  reality,  can  be  the  onLv 
naans  whereby  people  are  socially,  politically,  and  morally  elevated. 
li  the  theatres  make  good  men  hanpy,  bad  men  virtuous— produce 
bytheir  effects  a  betteriCitisen  sua  contented,  person*  a  moral  man 
and  a  good  Ghristian^^then  we  might  admit  that  the v  were  elevating; ; 
but  we  believe  that  it  is  quite  the  revarse,  ana  that  they  only 
inorease  moral  degnadation  and  wretchedness. 

Our- first  objeotu>n  to  the  drama  is  that  it  bewilders  the  imagina- 
tion. In- the  drama  evenr  fanciful  subject  is  selected  to  excite  the 
imagination  by  making  miss  objects  appear  real;  so  that  by  con- 
tinual interoourse  with  these  objects  it  loses  the  power  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  makes  its  v/otary  unfit  for  the  legitimate  duties  of 
li£e.  Bast  cTents  are  represented  in  the  most  ficutious  dissimula- 
tion. Now  such  ^Use  represoitations  have  a  powerful  infiuenoe 
Ofms  the  inteUectnal  faculties  by  exciting  the  imagination  to  tenfold 
iatsosity- beyond  its  piroper  8cope«  and  dwindling  down  other  facul- 
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ties  whieh  are  of  far  greater  im^rtanee  to  huraan  weal  to  mere 
seeondary  agents;  hence  we  beliere  that  dramatical  exhibitions 
have  not  the  most  elevating  effect.  The  mere  fact  that  the  drama 
is  an  ancient  institntion  proves  nothing,  and  we  certainlj  tsan 
adduce  other  old  institntions  that  cannot,  on  the  mere groirndsof 
antiquity,  be  regarded  as  elevating  in  their  general  character  on  the 
pabhc.  We  admit  that  the  drama,  when  m  its  purer  state,  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  exerted  a  kind  of  beneficial  influence,  but 
we  certainly  cannot  affirm  that  now. 

We  have  another  complaint  against  the  drama;  on  account  of  the 
excitement  whieh  it  admmisters  to  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
attending  theatres.  The  mind  is  generally  concentrated  on  one 
object,  and  that  is  the  performance  of  the  actors.  All  pay  attention 
with  a  kind  of  maddened  thirst  and  enthusiasm  which  no  one  can 
describe.  Now  we  most  distinctly  state  that  such  mental  excite- 
ment created  by  the  aid  of  fiction  nas  a  tendency  to  disgust  a  man 
with  his  ordinary  avocation  in  life ;  and  that  after  such  exhibitions 
88  are  usually  seen  in  theatres,  a  person  (after  a  night  in  such  a 
place)  will  not  be  in  the  best  condition  for  his  work  next  morning^. 
This  we  believe  is  most  deadly  against  the  elevating  character  of 
the  drama.  When  it  panders  to  the  passions,  and  when  its  con* 
tinuance  for  any  time  would  make  disaster  in  the  life  of  any  one — 
then  we  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  most  degradinf^ 
in  its  general  character.  A  night  or  two's  attendance  in  a  theatre 
may  not  seriously  injure  any  person,  but  let  it  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  can  the  result  be  realized  P  We  are  aware  that 
habit,  which  is  the  result  of  continual  practice  in  a  particular  line 
of  action,  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  would  any  nerson  recom- 
mend that  the  drama  should  be  regularly  attended  because  it  is  a 
moral  elevator  P    Decidedly  not. 

The  drama  may  require  a  little  study  firom  the  actors,  but  oeiw 
tainly  not  from  the  audience.  And  we  understand  that  we  have 
chiedy  to  do  with  the  mass  of  spectators.  '*  Thespis  "  states  that 
"  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre  are  the  intellectually  inclined/' 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  chimerical  ideas  and  ludicrous 
assertions  that  ever  we  heard.  And  the  reason  he  gives  for  this  is, 
that  their  poetic  emotions  are  stirred.  But  the  fact  is  quite  plainly 
the  reverse ;  the  passions  are  very  often  dreadfully  excited,  ana  if  this 
makes  the  '*  frequenter  "  intellectually  inclined,  we  must  state  it 
looks  very  paradoxical.  The  mere  fact  of  the  x>assions  being 
aroused  certainly  does  away  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

And  fnrthef,  we  must  state,  that  no  amnsement  whatever  can  be 
realized  from  attendance  at  the  theatre.  Imagine  the  artisan, 
after  his  hard  day's  toil,  attending  the  theatre  three  or  four  times 
every  week.  What  pleasure  could  he  derive  therefipom  P  Bat  he 
approves  and  applauds  the  dramoHs  persona  on  the  stage  before 
hms.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  conceire  how  inteiUgent  and 
rational  beings  can  laugh  and  giggle  at  such  silly  and  flimsy  CKhibi* 
tions  as  are  repeated  orer  and  over  again.    What  does  ths  theatre 
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do  to  the  mental  faculties  P  Does  it  ease  and  calm  them  after  the 
day's  work?  No,  it  simply  inflames  and  excites  the  less  discri- 
minating faculties,  and  the  attendance  at  theatres,  instoad  of  being  a 
recreation  tranquillizing  to  the  mind,  becomes  a  stimulus  to  increase 
the  passions,  and  hence  in  this* manner  demoralizes  its  victim. 

Then  all  dramatical  pieces  must  be  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
audiences,  and  certain  ones  will  only  draw  good  houses.  Shak- 
spere  has  been  founded  on  by  the  opposite  debater,  but  we  most 
distinctly  assert  that  the  best  of  his  plays  would  only  draw  limited 
attendances.  The  annals  of  theatricals  in  London  and  the  provinces 
sufficiently  attest  this  fact.  Who  sees  Shakspere  played  now^F 
We  never  were  aware  of  either  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
or  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  being  acted  in  theatres.  Works  of 
such  a  description  would  never  suit  the  depraved  tastes  of  theatrical 
votaries.  Obscene  comedies  must  be  resorted  to  which  will  stealthily 
hint  about  vicious  incidents,  and  cast  slurs  on  virtue,  in  order  that 
well-filled  houses  may  be  procured.  The  fact  that  it  is  pieces  of 
such  a  nature  that  draw  very  crowded  houses  is  a  sufficient 
gunrantee  that  they  are  not  elevating  in  their  character. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  theatres  have  saved  hundreds.  Well, 
we  may  say  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  has  ruined  thousands. 
An  investigation  of  those  who  attend  theatres  will  be  adequate  to 
prove  this  a9sertion.  And  also  an  examination  of  the  crowd  as 
they  disperse  after  the  night's  proceedings,  will  be  additional  proof. 
And,  further,  the  moral  degradation  that  is  usually  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  places  fully  demonstrates  that  the  drama  is  not 
elevating,  but  degrading. 

**  Philomathes  '*  gives  scriptural  references  in  support  of  the 
drama.  But  has  he  ever  proved  that  thoy  arc  dramatical,  or  that 
they  are  acted  in  theatres  at  the  present  day  ?  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  Sodom,  David,  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments ; 
but  these  quotations  (p.  98)  do  not  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  drama.  Again,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  may  be 
advanced  in  its  support  on  the  ground  of  classic  antiquity ;  but  at 
that  period  the  stnte  of  society  was  quite  different.  The  produc- 
tions of  these  great  men  were  exactly  suited  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  ;  but  we  contend  that  the  works  of  our  own  greatest 
dramatical  masters  do  not  suit  the  tastes  and  caprices  of  theatrical 
audiences.  Some  other  stimulant  is  required  ere  the  drama  can 
meet  with  any  success. 

The  "  degrade  "  side  has  been  argued  so  ably  that  any  further 
reKxarks  fVom  us  are  quite  superfluous. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  the  influence  of  the  theatre  is  mott 
pemicioas  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  well-being  of  society ;  that  it 
displaces  the  imagination  from  its  proper'  equilibrium ;  that  it 
excites  the  passions ;  that  it  is  not  an  innocent  amusement,  or  re- 
creative in  Its  bearing ;  that  it  tends  rather  to  increase  than  dimi- 
nish crime ;  and  that  its  effects  are  most  deteriorating  in  a  moral 
point  of  Tiaw.  '  G.  M.  StrrasBLAifD. 
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^DxLixiQ  E^toErtr* 


NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH,  LL.D.,  F.E.S. 

Ikbtancxs  of  gettiog  up  are  not  ancommon  in  the  world.  This 
series  of  papers,  nowever,  is,  we  understand,  intended  not  to  be  a 
mere  record  of  '*men  who  hare  risen/'  or  been  raised,  but  of  men 
whose  energies  hare  been  tasked  in  the  endeaTour  to  ascend  the 
hills  of  life's  eminence  in  some  form  or  other  of  intended  and  deter- 
mined effort.  It  is  intended  to,  or  at  least  should,  consist  of  the 
records  of  lives  spent  in  willingly  undertaken  labour,  over  and 
abore  those  which  the  mere  necessities  or  position  of  the  individual 
enforced,  with  the  intention  either  of  improring  the  mind,  circum- 
stances, usefulness,  or  reputation  of  the  person  so  occupying  himself, 
or  of  bettering  in  some  manner  his  fellow-pilgrims  in  the  joumey 
of  life.  That  alone  can  justly  be  called  toiling  upward.  Examples 
of  such  ennobling  struggles  are  fortunately  to  be  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  ror  it  is  the  very  nature  of  man — especially 
of  men  of  earnest  character  and  vigorous  powers — to  be  irrepressible 
by  any  fate  that  works  around  him.  To  "  the  strong  will  and  the 
endeavour "  of  such  men  the  commonplace  impossibilities  of  ordi- 
nary individuals  gave  wajr ;  for  the  hopeful  energy  of  a  resolved 
spirit  imparts  a  keen  and  mtense  vitality  to  their  exertions,  and  an 
unflagging  zeal  impels  them  to  perseverance.  Not  only  in  our  own 
land,  but  in  many  other  countries,  indomitable  persistency  wins 
honour  and  usefolness;  en>ecially  so  is  this  the  case  among  the 
scions  of  the  Saxon  and  toe  Teutonic  races,  who  have  a  sort  of 
stubborn  indefatigability  in  them  which  pushes  out  intO|all  kinds  of 
effortful  life,  and  which  not  only  aims  at  or  claims  ffuccess,  but 
attains  it.  Among  many  such  examples  of  "toiling  upward"  we 
would  quote  the  name  and  note  the  life*labours  of  one  who  has 
earned  for  himself  an  enduring  reputation  in  one  of  the  loftiest  de- 
partments of  science  by  the  accomplishment  of  work  unsurpassed  in 
usefulness  by  many  of  the  efforts  of  talented  men. 

The  glorious  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  especially  as  they  are 
explained  and  aeveloped  by  the  mathematician^  are  admittedly 
sublime.  The  mightiest  thmkers  have  thought  no  diligence  too 
exacting,  no  labour  too  exhausting,  which  promised  to  enable  them 

to— 

"  Unwind  ths  stenial  dancMS  of  the  akj." 

From  the  early  ages  of  the  Chaldsean  seers  to  those  of  the  im- 
mortal legislator  of  modem  physical  research,  and  from  the  days  of 
Newton's  grand  out-voyaging  discoveriet  in  the  starry  spaces  to 
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thoae  present  times  in  which  Aiir,  Herschel,  Galle,  Encke,  Lerer- 
rier,  Santini,  Adams,  and  Hind  nave  gained  names  and  fames,  the 
most  striking  sagacity  and  industry  have  been  combinedly  employed 
to  win  from  the  heavenly  distances  the  secrets  of  their  order. 
Among  the  great  workers  in  this  science  Laplace,  the  criticsl  assayer 
of  Newton's  discoveries,  holds  a  high  place.  His  "  M^canique 
Celeste  "  is  a  marvel  of  sagacious  mathematical  analysis  applied  to 
the  exposition  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  To  Dr. 
Bowditch  there  only  remains  the  secondary  glory  of  making  the 
"  Celestial  Mechanics  "  of  the  distinguished  fronohman  accessible  to 
readers  of  English,  accompanied  by  a  copious  running  commentary, 
in  which  everjr  difficulty,  either  in  conception  or  in  reasoning,  is 
carefully  elucidated,  so  that  the  philosoimy  Laplace  teaches  has 
been  at  one  popularized  and  simplified,  and  an  additional  charm 
lias  been  added  to  the  great  thoughts  of  the  senator-astronomer. 
It  ia  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  noble  work  was  accom- 
plished tihat  we  hope  to  interest  our  readers,  and  by  a  statement  of 
them  we  anticipate  being  able  to  excite  their  admiration  for  Dr. 
Bowditch,  mathematician  and  man  of  science,  as  a  sterling  example 
of  **  toiling  upward,"  not  only  in  what  he  did,  but  in  the  circum* 
stances  and  surroundings  in  which  he  did  it. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  bom  in  Salem,  a  town  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  United  States,  26th  March,  1773.  His 
jbther  was  a  working  cooper,  in  an  humble  condition  of  life ;  and  was, 
in  fact,  so  poor,  that  notwithstanding  the  excellence  and  cheapness 
of,  as  well  as  the  high  value  attached  to,  education  in  the  puritan 
and  literary  state,  young  Nathaniel  was  of  necessity  taken  from 
school  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  to  share  in  the  oread-gaining 
work  of  the  cooperf^e,  which  he  did  for  upwards  of  two  years,  untu 
his  bones  should  knit  a  little,  and  a  better  paid  opening  occurred 
for  him.  His  next  remove  was  to  a  situation  as  shop  and  errand 
boj  in  a  shipchandler*s,  where  the  work  was  scarcely  likely  to  be 
easy  to  a  raw  lad  who  had  not  then  seen  the  commencement  of  his 
teens.  With  resolute  heart  he  fulfilled  the  trying  duties  of  the  day, 
and  then,  rejoicing  that  the  night  was  his,  he  devoted  long  hours  to 
reading  and  study.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and  scantily 
furnished  were  the  home-shelves  with  those  *'  aids  to  self-culture." 
Wherever  he  could  he  borrowed  volumes,  and,  anxious  to  return 
them,  perused  them  ^eedilj^ ;  and  when  they  contained  matter  more 
than  usually  interesting  or  important,  either  committed  the  precious 

Eassages  to  memory  or  copied  them  out  in  script.  In  this  way, 
efore  he  had  completed  nis  fourteenth  year,  be  had  copied  a 
lengthy  treatise  on  algebra,  the  exercises  m  which  he  afterwards 
worked  out  in  full ;  another  on  conic  sections,  and  one  on  geometry. 
To  the  study  of  these  he  gave  himself  with  energy  and  diligence. 
A  taste  for  mathematical  pursuits  developed  within  him  rapidly,  and 
he  became  so  far  master  of  its  processes  during  the  year  1788,  as  to 
perform  all  the  calculations  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  complete 
almanack  for  1790*  Shortly  afterwaras  he  obtained,  by  accident,  a 
1866.  u 
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oopyof  the  '' Principia,"  that  great  work  whose  publicotioB  by 
KewtoA  oonBtttates  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  modem 
eeienee.  Of  the  lame  of  tli^  "  Fhilosophis  I^atoralie  Principia 
Mathematica,"  1687,  "  by  parcels  he  had  something  heard,  but  not 
intuitiTelr/'  Now,  howoTer,  he  was  roused  to  thought  about  it. 
But  the  book  was  written  in  Latin.*  His  liring  soul  was  not  to  be 
balked  by  a  dead  language.  He  determined  by  self-effort  to 
acquire  the  key  to  unlock  that  treasure,  the  "  open  sesame  "  of  so 
much  thought  and  learning.  Besolutely  belaboured  and  gradual]^ 
be  vanquiahcd  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  hiii 
endeavour  to  master  the  language  of  Borne.  He  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  capacity  to  read  the  marrellous  Tolume  in  the  original, 
and  with  painstaking  effort  and  lengthy  script-craft  made  a  tranria- 
tion  of  the  entire  work ;  and  this  he  had  accomplished  shortly  after 
he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  teens.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
repute  of  this  quenchless  thirst  and  grudgeless  industiv  went 
abroad  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  won  him  farour,  help,  and 
encouragement.  Prirate  collections  of  books  were  opened  to  him, 
and  his  eager-hearted  delight  in  their  perusal  not  unirequently  sur- 
prised those  on  whose  Bhelves  they  had  lain  unused.  In  some  of 
the  libraries  to  whose  stores  he  thus  achieyed  access  there  wero 
fortunately  several  able  scientific  treatises,  and  these  be  studied 
with  an  avid  zeal.  Feeling  within  himself  yearnings  which  mer* 
reading  coxdd  not  appease,  he  sought  out  a  field  of  acticm  in  the 
domains  of  science,  but  all  seemed  to  him  pre-occupied.  The  necei* 
sities  of  life,  too,  were  u]^n  him,  and  the  work-a-day  world  had  its 
demands  on  him.  A  leisurely  life  of  thought  could  not  be  his. 
Even  shipchandlery  could  not  afford  him  a  living,  and  when  he  had 
attained  his  maiority  he  found  it  advisable  to  accept  a  situation  as 
a  captain's  clerk,  in  which  he  was  to  act  also  as  an  inferior  ship's 
officer.  Such  a  life,  with  all  its  discouragements  to  study,  did  not 
eat  from  his  spirit  die  ambition  of  knowing  all  that  he  could  leanu 
He  read  during  every  spare  moment  he  coidd  snatch  from  the  duly 
employments  to  which  be  was  bound,  and  which  he  never  neglected ; 
ana  while  keeping  his  watch  during  the  night,  by  the  help  of  an 
acute  old  British  sailor,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. In  three  years  after  he  had  first  opened  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject he  was  able  to  compose  a  treatise  on  practical  navigation,  whidi 
soon  after  its  publication,  in  1800,  superseded  the  work  of  J.  H. 
Moore,  iii  whicn  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and  afanost  immediate^' 
acquired  such  a  character  as  to  be  universally  used.  In  thia  won: 
he  improved  many  of  the  processes  of  computation  emjployed  in 
books  on  the  subject ;  calculated  anew,  and  more  correctly,  all  tho 
tables,  while  he  nearly  doubled  them  in  extent ;  besides  introducing 
many  superior  methods  and  plans.     So  highly  was  the  treatise 

*  We  rosy,  perhftps,  profitably  note  hare  for  tome  stniggling  thinker,  that  a 
good  aocoont  end  aoalyeie  of  thk  noteble  work  will  be  found  in  the  ''  Pennjr  Cyels* 
pa^tt,"  ToL  xix.,  imd«lha  wofd  **  Piiadpu,"  ^  5. 
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ihoaglit  of  hj  the  best  juds^es,  that  it  waa  republished  in  London 
under  the  editorship  of  Kirbj,  1802,  and  was  much  employed  in  the 
nantical  services  of  Pranee  and  England. 

I^athaniel  Bowditch,  during  his  seafaring  life,  whether  as  captain's 
clerk,  supercargo,  or  what  he  ultimately  became,  master,  never 
forgot  the  keen  delights  of  mental  acquisition.  He  not  only 
enjoyed  study  himself,  but  he  took  pleasure  in  instructing  his  feUow- 
officers,  and  even  the  common  members  of  the  crew  in  the  methods 
of  practical  navigation ;  thus  repaying  to  the  class  the  debt  he  owed 
to  **  the  old  salt "  from  whom  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
was  gained. 

In  1803,  when  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  he  had  the 
opportunity  offered  him  of  changing  a  seafaring  for  a  landliviog 
employment.  After  having  made  four  voyages  to  the  East  Indies 
and  one  to  Europe,  he  quitted  the  management  of  seagoing  ships, 
and  accepted  the  ofier  made  to  him  of  the  position  of  president  of 
an  iasnranee  office  in  his  native  place,  Salem.  This  post  he  occu- 
pied for  twenty  years,  tisefully  to  his  employers — ^honourably  to  him- 
self. Here  he  continued  the  careful  economization  of  the  spare 
moments  of  life  which  in  his  case  led  to  such  wonderful  results. 
Catchii^  in  his  several  voyages  a  smattering  of  tongues,  he  pursued 
ius  linguistic  studies  as  ardently  as  those  relating  to  the  practical 
appJications  of  science.  So  widely  did  his  efforts  in  the  acquisition 
of  languages  range,  that  evidences  have  been  left  of  his  endeavours, 
and  in  some  cases  successful  study  of  no  fetter  than  twenty -five 
languages  or  dialects.  The  osual  method  pursued  by  this  self- 
taught  student  was  to  nrocure  a  New  Testament  and  a  dictionary 
of  the  language  to  be  learned.  He  then  wrote  down  the  original 
a&d  a  translation  of  it,  carefully  noting  the  idioms  and  the  gram- 
nmtical  changes,  and  devoting  his  entire  thought  to  the  words,  the 
Batter  being  already  familiar  to  his  mind.  In  this  way,  as  we  have 
aaidy  he  became  conversant  with  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  some  of  the  forms  of  speech  used  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West. 

His  greatest  ejQTort,  and  that  which  won  for  him  a  very  distin- 
guished name  among  the  men  of  science  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  begun  in  his  forty-second  year.  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de 
Laplace,  one  of  the  most  renowned  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
of  these  latter  days,  issued  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  work  on  the 
"*  Physics  of  the  Heavens,"  in  1799 ;  the  third  in  1802,  and  the 
lanrth  in  1805 ;  the  fifth  did  not  appear  till  1825.  He  died  in  Paris, 
1827,  and  a  posthumous  supplement  has  been  published  since  his 
demise.  For  many  years  Laplace  was  the  foremost  man  in  the 
astronomioal  world ;  his  suggestions  guided  observation,  and  to  test 
ov  prove  his  theoretical  teachings,  many  students  of  the  stellar 
firmament  devotedly  gave  earnest  labour  and  great  as  well  as 
thoughtful  industry.  Bowditch  read  this  noble  contribution  to 
physical  research,  and  with  keen  eye  observed  at  onoe  its  merits 
and  itsdefecte.    Its  merits  are  lucuiity  of  expression  and  vast  sweep 
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of  thought,  eopioQsness  of  resoUs  asd  ei^traordinary, power  of  gene-* 
ralisation,  oatdaahin^  originality  and  Titonio  mathematical  .oo-ordi- 
nation.  Bat  this  atupendouB  achievement  fails  in  felicity  of  method, 
hi  precision  of  form,  in  oonneetedneas  of  thinking,  ia.  outworked 
completeness,  in  symmetry  of  mathematical  strle,  and  simplicity  of 
analysis.  On  these  and  many  other  aooounis  (ne  Heavenly  M^d^ 
nienm  of  Laplace,  if  it  were  to  work  its  due  course  of  usefulness  in 
the  world,  required  a  commentator.  Dr.  Bowditch  determined  on 
supplying  the  astronomical  student  with  all  appliances  and  aids  to 
the  comprehension  of  this  great  work  by  furnishing  an  annotaiod 
translation,  in  which  the  commentary  shoidd  not  only  elucidaie 
but  t«st  and  criticiae  the  text.  He  bregan  this  gigantic  undertake 
ing  in  1815,  and  after  a  labour  of  twelve  years  had  the  first  volume 
ready  for  the  press.  It  appeared  in  1829  (pp.  746) ;  the  second  wa« 
issued  in  1882  (pp.  990),  and  the  third  in  1834  (pp.  1,017).  These 
arofnagnificent  quarto  volumes.  They  contain  a  careful  and  accu* 
rate  translation  of  the  original  into  excellent  English.  The  foptr 
notes  letfve  no  step  in  uie  several  processes  unexplained,  and 
scarcely  even  a  difficulty  in  conception  or  in  reasoning  unill^strated* 
If  it  were  possible,  by  axiy  effort  of  painstaking  solicitude  and 
ability,  to  popularize  and  diffuse  a  love  of  astronomical  pursnitS:,  the 
preparation  of  this  great  help  to  students  must  materially  avail  to 
bring  it  about.  Euro|>e  and  America  alike  delighted  to  recognise 
the  value  of  the  munificent  gift  to  science  which  the  labours,  of 
Bowditch  had  supplied.  The  Boyal  Societies  of  London^  Sdia* 
burgh,  and  Dublin  bestowed  the  honour  of  Fellowship ;  so  did  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  &0;  Sbc* 
oonferred  their  choicest  honours  on  him ;  while  Harvard  University 
not  only  enrolled  him  among  her  Doctors  of  Laws,  but  placed  him 
among  their  Fellows,  which  gave  him  an  influential  voice  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  He  became  a  contributor  to  many 
scientific  journals,  and  supplied  papers  to  many  volumes  of  the 
Transacti9ns  of  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  societies.  Many 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  associations  of  New  England  oweA  to 
him  aid  in  their  formation,  or  improvement  in  their  organization  oar 
means  of  carrying  out  (^eir  schemes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  working  out  of  this  immense  life-labour  he 
was  called,  in  1823,  irom  suburban  Salem  to  metropolitan  Boston  tQ 
become  actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
most  important  institution  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States.  .B(^ 
was  offered  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  Ilni* 
versity ;  afterwards  the  University  of  Virginia  offered  him  a  almilar 
si'uaiion,  and  the  Government  put  in  bis  option  the  office  of  Mathe* 
natical  Instructor  of  the  National  Military  Academy*  fie  .wae 
chosen  one  of  tlie  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Atheneeum,  a  Direistor  of 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  President  of  the  Ac^^^my  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  this  while  he  humbly  toiled  on  as  the  executive  office;  of  ^ 
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Uf^  instrrftnee  Bsr.sociution,  dhtefBf  built  tip  mto  its  importance. by  hia 
z^til  find  care ;  and  «Ven  when  actiog  in  the  J^xecutive  Gouncil  of 
the  State,  he  did  not  intermit  the  drudgery  of  bread-gaining  duty 
6t  the  self-Bacrificing  labours  of  his  scientific  undertaking.  It  was 
a  labour  irhieh  demanded  self-sacrifice  in  more  than  one  wav.  Tba 
rewardless  toil  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  not  all  given. 
It  was  impossible  for  such  a  work  to  secure  a  remuneratiye  Bale» 
Attornments  for  adequately  raluing  such  a  work,  zeal  for  ptromoting 
a  monument  of  toll  so  rast,  appreciation  of  an  undertaking  so  Tast^ 
were  not  common.  The  expense  of  bringing  it  out  was  heavyj 
Upwards  of  £2,500  M'cre  devoted  to  its  production.  He  did  not 
venture  on  such  a  risk  unadvisedly.  He  consulted  his  wife  and 
rhildren  on  the  subject;  the  former  nobly  offered  to  maJce  any 
sacrifice  which  woulci  facilitate  his  plans,  and  the  latter  begged  him 
not  to  desist  on  their  account,  for  they  valued  his  reputation  more 
than  money.  The  offers  of  help  which  personal  friends  gave  him 
were  respectfully  declined,  and  even  the  proposal  of  the  American 
Academy  to  defray  the  cost  of  production  was  refu8ed«-^he 
would  both  do  and  pay  for  the  entire  work  himself.  Unfortunately* 
s  cancerous  affection  in  the  stomach  racked  him  with  paio,  and 
delayed  the  progress  of  his  industry.  He  did  not  live  the  life  of  a 
tiecluse.  '  He  studied  in  the  commoa  parlour,  and  pursued  hia  work 
there  as  a  part  of  the  house  economy.  He  endured  all  interruptiona 
pnttehthr,  and  welcomed  his  guests  smilingly,  though  they  broke  ofi^ 
nis  hal^finished  anahrsis  of  some  of  the  mind-ta&ing  generaliza, 
tions  of  the  mighty  French  geometer.  His  mind  was  in  perpetual 
vigour  and  readiness ;  the  lowliest  home-concern,  as  well  as  the  most 
complicated  affairs  of  business  or  of  state,  found  from  him  an  atten- 
tive and  instantaneous  consideration.  He  was  punctilious  in  tha 
performance  of  duty,  hearty  in  his  friendship,  deliberate  but  kindly 
m  his  beneficence,  scrupulous  in  business  matters,  and,  thou|sh  not 
fptedy  of  wealth,  careful  of  money  because  he  knew  what  it  cost 
to  earn  it.  He  was  a  good  mac,  and  though  without  cant  or  pre« 
tentiousnesB,  a  thorough  Christian  gentleman. 

His  studies  went  out  in  almost  every  scientific  direction.  Shortly 
before  his  demise  he  was  engaged  in  an  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  new  theory  of  capillary  attraction,  proposed  in  1832  by  D.  S» 
Poisson,  the  famous  analyst  of  Pithiviers  (1781-^1840),  in  which  he 
showed  that  that  acute  and  eminent  mathematician  had  merely  rer 
pT<Hinced  in  new  Jbrmula^  and  with  a  fresh  notation,  discoveiiea 
which  Laplace  had  incorporated  in  his  great  work.  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  terrible  pain  of  the  torturing  disorder  with  which  he  was 
for  some  time  confined  to  his  chamber,  he  resolutely  braced  himself 
to  tlie  task  of  his  life.  Only  a  few  days  before  Death,  the  akeletoui 
presented  himself  with  the  irrevocable  summons,  he  corrected  the 
proof-sheet  of  the  thousandth  page  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
translation  of  and  commentary  on  Laplace's  *'  Mdeanique  Celeste  ;*' 
and  there  were  only  eighteen  pages  left  unrevised  by  the  writer 
when,  on  the  ICth  of  March,  1838,  he  passed  from  among  the  dying 
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to  take  his  place  among  the  living,  when  he  wanted  but  ten  days  of 
completing  the  sixtj-nfth  year  of  his  chequered  and  cbangefal 
earthly  career.  He  was  buried  amid  the  regrets  of  many.  Tributes 
of  respect,  resolutions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and  estimates  of  his 
worth  were  pronounced  by  societies  and  in  periodicals,  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  But  his  best  monu- 
ment is  his  great  life-task,  and  his  best  memorial  is  his  life  of 
Imputable  activity,  of  honest  performance  of  duty,  and  of  resolute 
and  praiseworthy  "  toiling  upward." 


MEMORY. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subieet  is  more  of  a  practical  than 
a  speculative  nature.  This,  I  think,  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  my 
readers.  And  while  my  treatment  bespeaks  the  value  I  attach  to 
good  memory,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  hold  so  high  a  posi- 
tion in  my  estimation  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  majority  of  neople. 
Like  1^  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  should  be  valued  ana  cuiti- 
rated,  but  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion 
of  those  on  which  success  or  eminence  as  mercluuits,  scholars,  and 
gentlemen  depends.  Good  memory  will  define  our  clever  boys, 
and  it  is  to  this  possession,  and  in  consequence  of  its  exclusive  cul- 
tivation, that  these  lads  seldom  or  never  turn  out  able  men.  How 
rarely  do  the  prodigies  of  our  school  days  fulfil  our  expectation ! 
How  often  do  the  dunces,  or  comparative  dunces,  monopolize  the 
honours  of  after-life !  How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
boyhood  of  our  great  men  I     The  reason,  I  think,  is  evident. 

Education,  as  a  role,  is  addressed  to  the  memory  alone ;  and  if 
the  pupil  retains  what  is  told  him  he  does  all  that  is  necessary. 
This  alone  gives  him  superiority  over  his  companions,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  earns  him  the  reputation  of  cleverness.  The  exercise  of 
the  other  faculties  of  bis  mind  is  unnecessary ;  his  memory  saves 
him  the  trouble  of  reasoning,  thinking,  and  investigating,  which 
one  of  deficient  memory  is  obliged  to  do.  Hence  I  consider  it  a 
great  misfortune  for  a  boy  or  a  young  man  to  have  a  quick  and 
retentive  memory.  For  u  my  readers  observe,  they  wul  almost 
invariably  find  that  people  of  good  memories  are  generally  deficient 
in  judgment.  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  rarely  worth  asking, 
and  I  caution  those  who  are  seeking  advice  to  go  to  others  than  the 
possessors  of  great  memories.  Good  judgment  and  good  memory 
are  seldom  found  together.  Of  coarse  tiiere  are  exceptions;  or 
perhaps  I  might  have  said  apparent  exceptions.  Macaulay  will  at 
onoe  occur  to  you,  no  doubt;  but  even  in  1dm  I  am  persuaded 
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memory  predominated ;  and  of  this  I  feel  sure,  that,  in  proportion 
to  his  acqairementfl  oyer  those  of  others,  bia  judgment  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  super- 
abundant knowledge,  but  he  surely  was  not  a  man  of  profound 
thcraght.  Yon  will  find,  too,  that  our  great  thinkers  and  pbiloso- 
nhen  are  not  noted  for  superior  memories.  This,  I  think,  while  it 
nnda  aeoeptanoe  with  most,  will  afford  consolation  and  hope  to 
■may:— 

"  Tbere  be  mmiiy  wise  who  caonot  store  knowledge; 
Tet  from  themaelTei  are  thej  satisfied,  for  the  foontain  is  witbin.** 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  underratiag  this  useful 
ikcnlty.  or  deprecating  its  cultivation.  No,  indeed ;  I  am  fully  and 
painfully  conyinced  of  its  importance  to  all,  and  especially  to  those 
whoae  profession  or  duties  require  a  readiness  of  speech,  a  quick-* 
neaa  of  comparison,  or  a  reproduction  of  facts.  Without  it  1  am 
well  aware  all  endeayours  at  eminence  are  yain,  and  with  it  lew- 
fiul  o€  accomplishing  the  ends  tbey  haye  in  yiew. 

In  treating  of  memory  and  its  improvement  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
first  importance  to  lay  great  stress  on  health  and  the  means  whioh 
tend  to  its  preservation.  And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  digress, 
and  give  my  belief  and  experience  against  the  too  prevalent  opinion 
that  a  low  state  of  health  is  not  prejudicial,  nay,  is  rather  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  mind.  Even  though  the  facts  and 
wgnments  advanced  by  those  who  entertain  the  theory  are  many 
aoa  plausible,  they  go  no  farther  than  to  help  to  prove  the  negative 
aide;.  Kirke  White,  Keats,  and  the  many  others  adduced,  only 
show  that  great  minds  can  exist  in  weak  frames,  or  that  their  stu^ 
dious  habita  have  produced  this  paradox.  And  again,  that  robust 
and  athletie  men  are  seldom  men  of  great  mental  power  may  be 
true,  yet  it  adds  nothing  to  the  question.  The  nugilist,  the  oars- 
man, the  walker,  say  they,  are  men  of  small  intellects ;  the  sickly, 
the  delicate,  the  puny  from  birth,  I  reply,  have  never  been  remark* 
able  for  great  mental  achievements.  No,  in  the  former  the  body 
amy  preponderate  over  the  mind ;  in  the  latter,  the  mind  rarely  pre- 
ponderates over  the  body.  Physical  nrowess  may  be  unable  to 
sapply  mental  deficiencies,  or  to  strengtnen  mental  imbecility  ;  but 
bodily  weakness  seldom  £uls  of  producing  a  similar  result  on  the 
mind.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  happy  medium  should  be 
sought.  Sana  m^ns  in  »ano  corpore  is  an  old  and  true  ssying,  the 
latter  part  of  which  I  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  improve  their 
memories  to  lay  well  to  heart.  For  since  memory  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  bnun«  whatever  is  injurious  to  health  is  likewise  injn- 
rioBS  to  the  brain,  and  therefore  to  the  memory.  The  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  the  one  will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  other. 
Avoid,  then,  excesses,  both  in  pleasure  and  work.  Strict  temperance 
in  aU  things  should  be  observed ;  this  wUl  leave  the  mind  unclouded* 
and  disposed  for  any  exertion. 

Meniory,  as  soma  one  aptly  said,  is  the  sister  of  attention.    Ths 
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touth  of  this  IB  found  in  the  ikct  l^t  we  i^member  best  irfant 
straok  UB  with  the  greatest  foree,  to  wiiioh  we  most  Attended,' or 
which  was  assooiateol  with  joy,  psin,  surprise,  or  curiosity.  It  is, 
then,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  consider  well  the  tbIub  of 
what  is  to  be  acquired,  and  keep  it  ever  before  our  eyes,  so  that  the 
attention  may  be  aroused  and  exerted.  And  in  order  that  the  atteik« 
tion  ma^  be  wholly  concentrated  on  the  object,  the  mind  should  be 
unoccupied  and  entirelr  free  from  whatever  may  cause  it  to  waaderv 
A  learner  will  read  and  con  his  book  to  little  purpose  if  he  bring  to 
it  a  mind  engaged  or  disturbed.  If  other  thoughts  and  cares  will 
force  themserres  on  you  in  defiance  of  all  endearours  to  cast  ikMa 
aside,  lay  by  the  book,  and  "  calm  the  troubled  mind  in  the  pafea 
of  nature."  But  in  passing  let  me  caution  my  readers  not  to  attow 
ordinary  circumstances  to  induce  them  to  resort  to  this  remedy^ 
Our  thoughts  are  almost  entirely  at  our  own  disposal,  and  a  pnMP 
regulation  of  them  and  command  over  them  are  the  result  of  namtv 
and  should  never  be  neglected  for  trivial  reasons.  Unless,  then, 
the  attention  be  disturbed  by  accidents  of  an  unusual  kind,  let  not 
its  wandering  be  an  excase  to  forego  the  exercise  of  memory,  but 
rather  exert  your  care  to  its  concentration,  and  habitaate  it  to  the 
control  of  the  will. 

In  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  or  rather  in  learning  its  elenients, 
such  as  the  grammar  and  parts  that  reqnire  a  passive  recollection-^' 
that  is,  a  recollection  that  reproduces  without  any  effort, — or  in 
committing  to  memory  whatever  is  required  to  be  repeated  «tr6a<ffli^ 
that  time  of  the  day  should  be  preferred  when  the  oody  and  mind 
are  least  engaged ;  and  on  this  account  night,  just  betore  retiring 
to  rest,  should  be  chosen.  For  in  addition  to  the  above  reqaisite, 
tiie  stillness  of  the  hour  and  the  long  time  the  impressiona  have  to 
settle  before  external  objects  come  to  endanger  their  retention, 
commend  that  part  of  the  day.  I  advise,  then,  those  that  have  to 
learn  by  heart  to  employ  the  last  hoar  of  the  evening,  and  **  when 
the  shades  of  night  are  gathering,  and  slumber  is  drawing  nigh,"  -to 
ran  oyer  the  lesson  you  have  learnt,  that  it  may  rest  with  yo^  till 
morning,  when  a  review  or  repetition  will  show  the  value  of  the 
plan,  and  fix  the  work  even  more  fiirmly  than  you  found  it.  FuUert 
m  his  quaint  manner,  has  given  an  apt  sinule  in  respect  to  this : 
''It  is  nest  knocking  in  tl^  nail  overnight,  and  clinching  it  the 
next  morning."  If  this  rule  and  frequent  repetition  be  employed» 
the  acquisition  of  a  language,  that  is,  those  parts  which  are  to  be 
thoroughly  learnt,  a  poem,  or  a  treatise^  will  be  greatly  aoe^erated. 
Let  the  task  of  yesterday  be  repeated  to-day,  and  that  of  the  weedc 
gone  over  on  the  Saturday,  and  that  of  the  month  at  the  end  of  tlw 
month.  This  is  an  excellent  system,  and  few  that  have  not  punoed 
it  can  imagine  its  valae  or  its  success. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  more  especially  on  passivie  uemoryt 
and  I  think  have  given  adequsEte  though  few  rules  for  its  improve* 
ment.  I  shall  now  say  a  little  on  what  is  called  active  memorv«  or 
memory  that  does  not  produce  its  fruit,  so  to  speak,  immediately- or 
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of  itoelfy  bui.  whioh  reqmres  a  little  thought  or  atiggestioii  to  briii^ 
it  about.  In  the  6T8t  place,  let  me  advise  my  readera  not  to  die* 
tmat  their  memoriea.  We  are  constantly  hearing  of  people  com** 
plainina  of  their  bad  memoriea :  little  do  they  dream  that  by  thuB 
doing  laey  are  helping  its  weakness.  The  very  fact  of  the  auppo« 
aitioa  will  often  produce  the  reality  ;  as  distrusting  the  honesty  of 
a  MTvani  makes  him  dishonest.  If  we  have  no  iaitn.  in  our  powers 
we  aiball  never  achieve  any  great  object.  As  trust  in  one's 
wrif  lightens  the  difficulty  of  laming  the  art  of  swimming  and 
akating,  so  confidence  in  one's  abilities  will  materially  lighten  the 
kilxmr  of  acquisition,  and  add  strength  to  their  strength.  It  is  to 
thia  faith  in  their  powers  that  many  of  our  great  men  owed  their 
sacceas  and  celebrity.  Johnson  had  prodigious  belief  in  his  own 
powers,  and  Kirke  White  trusted  himself  implicitly.  If,  then,  you 
wiak  to  preserve  and  improve  your  memory,  do  not  distrust  it.  I 
muat  here,  howerer,  enter  my  protest,  though  it  may  seem  paradox- 
isal  after  the  above  remark,  against  trusting  wholly  to  the  memory 
and  its  retention  of  all  and  whatever  we  like  to  flood  it  with. 
Memory,  like  the  rest  of  man's  faculties,  can  be  tired  and  exhausted. 
In.  some  cases  I  feel  sure  that  weak  memories  originate  in  this 
exhaustion,  and  do  not  exist  in  reality.  But  whether  from  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  we  forget  ad  infinitum. 
We  hare  all  heard  of  the  story  of  the  serious,  cautious  old  barrister 
xconindiiig  the  upstart  lawyer  that  he  had  forgotten  more  law  than 
hia  Torme  practitioner  ever  knew.  What  a  mass  most  of  us  have 
re«a  and  learned !  but  how  few  can  recall  more  than  enough  to  make 
the  comparison  painful  and  absurd !  I  ascribe  this  partly  to  inca- 
pacity of  the  memory,  and  partly  to  overburdening  it~to  heaping 
on  new  matter  before  the  old  is  properly  disposed  and  arrangea. 

To  counterbalance  this — to  assist  the  former  and  to  prevent  the 
ktter — I  would  strongly  advise  one  and  all  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
Whately  and  of  many  other  eminent  men,  that  of  keeping  a  common- 
placcbook.  S<Mne  think  this  suicidal  and  waateful  in  time.  Writing, 
th^  say,  distracts  the  attention,  and  twice  reading  over  can  be 
done  in  less  time  than  making  notes  and  memoranda.  I  have  no 
intention  of  refnting  this  opmion  here,  but  simply  state  my  belief 
in  the  jHUm  and  recommend  its  adoption.  The  system  is  getting 
more  and  more  common,  and  not  only  with  those  of  weak  memories 
or  moderate  abilities,  but  also  with  those  illustrious  for  their  powers 
and  attainments.  It  is  recommended  and  practised  by  some  of  our 
greatest  men.  Macaulay,  even  with  his  extraordinary  memory, 
divided  hia  reading  between  his  note-book  and  memory.  But  its  use 
erenr  one  wiU  readily  allow  on  reflecting  how  much  he  has  forgot- 
teii«  both  uaeful  and  amusing.  Who  doea  not  atrive  to  remember  the 
pithy  and  wise  observations  in  Bacon's  essays  and  similar  works  P  but 
who /is  there  that  will  venture  to  assert  that  h^  can  do  this  without 
frequent  reference  to  the  sources  themselves,  or  the  notes  he  made. on 
his  rea^Mf  them  P  Re-reading  may  partly  aerve  the  end  of  a  eom- 
numplaee-book,  but  it  aeldom  does  so  wholly » and  never  readily,  for 
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fttdi  a  book  mar  not  only  contain  the  Cficts  or  reaaoning  of  tlie  work 
read,  but  alao  tne  obtervationa  of  the  reader  himaelf ;  besides,  these 
are  expressed  more  concisely  than  in  the  ovigioal,  and  marshalled  in 
an  order  more  adapted  for  reference  nnd  to  the  owner's  method,  ao 
that  it  not  seldom  happens  that  a  glanoe  at  one's  note-book  givoa 
all  r.ud  more  than  an  hour's  revising  will  supply.  I  trust  what  I 
ht2>  e  already  said  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  many  of  my  readers  to 
be^in  at  once  the  plan  recommended,  and  the  result  will  speedily 
eonvinee  them  of  its  utility,  and  compensate  them  for  their  trouble. 

I  would  recommend,  too,  another  means  for  the  retention  of  what 
is  read  or  heard,  similar  to  the  above,  but  not  so  practical,  and  that 
ia,  to  talk  over  with  your  friends  or  otJiers  what  you  wish  to  remem- 
ber :  of  course  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  dcHie 
ad  nau9eam,  to  the  destruction  of  a  conversation  more  generally 
useful.  The  advantage  of  this  is  seen  in  the  multifisrioua  know^ 
ledge  of  schoolmasters  and  of  men  of  sociable  natures.  The  school- 
master, as  a  rule,  tells  his  pupils  what  he  hears  and  reads— i& 
aome  cases  designedly,  in  moat  unconsciously, — and  he  thereby  fizaa 
it  more  firmly  in  his  memory.  The  same  reason  will  account  for 
many  other  instances  of  memory  acquirements.  The  great  lezioo* 
grapher  ascribed  his  tenacious  memory  and  vivid  recollection  o£ 
what  he  learnt  in  his.  youth  to  his  practice  of  retailing  it  to  an 
old  person  who  took  an  interest  in  him.  I  know  myself  an  eminent 
example  and  proof  of  what  is  stated  above.  It  was  once  my  good 
fortune  to  come  into  frequent  contact  with  a  gentleman  who  seoned 
to  me  and  to  every  one  else  possessed  of  an  endless  fund  of  fiscta 
and  acquirements.  In  my  admiration  for  his  knowledge  I  paid 
partieuiar  attention  to  his  conversation,  and  on  one  occasion  found 
to  my  aatoniafament  that  it  was  founded  on  the  opinions  and  facta 
of  a  work  I  was  engaged  in  reading.  For  the  future  I  noticed  liie 
bent  and  substance  of  his  remarks,  and  on  retiring  referred  to  my 
library,  and  almost  invariably  found  them  to  be  l^ose  of  otken. 
This  was  not  quackery  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  but  arose  from  an 
earnest  desire  of  fixing  in  his  memorv  the  contents  of  the  books  he 
was  reading.  The  plan  has  not  only  this  inducement  to  reoom- 
mend  it,  mit  it  possesses  even  beside  social  advantages — ^tiiat  of 
oommenting  on  tnese  opinions  and  eliciting  ihoae  of  your  com* 
panions  on  the  same  subject. 

But  after  all  t^t  can  be  aaid  on  memory  and  done  for  ita 
impnyvement,  nothing  can  supersede  a  constant  and  moderate  ezei^ 
cise  of  it.  It  is  ahnoet  marvellous  what  this  will  efieot.  To  ihrn^ 
more  than  to  any  inherent  superiority,  must  be  ascribed  the  pro- 
digious quantity  that  men  have  learnt  and  do  stUl  learn  and  retam. 
Scaliger  reports  of  himself  that  in  his  youth  he  could  repeat  a  1i«b« 
dred  verses  after  reading  them  over  once ;  and  Maeaulay,  in  no 
ostentatious  spirit,  used  to  say  that  if  the  first  hooka  of  "  ]ParadiBO 
Lost "  were  blotted  out  of  existence,  he  could  replace  them  from  hia 
memory.  And  amongst  the  undergraduates  c^  our  unsversitiea  it  ia 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  know  men  who  have  at  thmr  tongoaa' 
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end  two  or  three  Grreek  plays,  and  often  as  macb  again  of  Latin. 
And  from  personal  experience  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  my 
readers  will  adopt  the  directions  aboTe,  and  unflinchingly  adhere 
to  them,  keeping  ever  in  view  the  end,  results  not  much  less  in 
maffnitade  than  the  last  two  mentioned  above  will  crown  their 
endeavonrs  and  repay  their  exertion.  Elpisticos. 


•  

LOED  GLENCOESE  ON  "  THE  EELATIONS  BETWEEN 

COMMEECE  AND  LEAENING." 

[The  Bight  Hon.  John  Tnglis  (Lord  Glencorse),  Lord  Bector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  fioD  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Inglis,  D.D.,  minister  of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edin- 
burgh, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch,  was  bom  in  the  northern  metro- 
poliii  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  that  city,  studied  at  the 
tloivetsity  of  Glasgow,  and  gained  the  Snell  exhibition  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  degree  in  class  third  in  1833.  In  the  following  year  ho  wm 
caiied  to  the  Scottish  bar,  at  which  he  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  almost 
at  once  gained  a  foremost  place  among  bis  fellows.  In  1842  he  married  the 
jonngest  daughter  of  Lord  Wood.  In  Norember  of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
Dean  of  Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  highest  honour  in  their  gift.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  moi»t  of  the  causes  celebre$  in  Scotland  between  1838-58.  He  was 
candidate  in  1852  for  Orkney  and  for  Li^buro,  but  was  defeated  iu  the  former  by 
II,  in  the  latter  by  14.  He  was  Solicitor- General  for  Scotland  from  February  to 
Ifay,  and  Lord  Advocate  from  May  to  December,  1862,  under  Lord  Derby,  under 
whom  he  again  held  sway  from  February  to  July,  1858,  being  M  P.  for  Stamford 
during  that  time.  On  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Hope  he  was  raised  to  the  beook 
as  Lorid  Chief  Justice  Clerk,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Glencorse,  taken  from  the  nams 
of  his  seat  in  Midlothian.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  Lord  Bector  of  Aberdeen  UniTer- 
sitj;  in  1865  he  received  his  present  office  of  Bector.  He  is  a  member  of  ths 
Privy  Council,  an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  and  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Universiticsaf  Scotland,  and  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  Univo-sity  Beform  which  has  lately  been  made  in  that  country,  in  recognition 
of  which  his  election  to  the  Lord  B«ctorbhip  of  Glasgow  partly  took  place.  He  is 
nndonbtedly  a  gentleman  of  great  profesbional  merit  and  much  oratorical  ability, 
although  his  voice  is  rather  weak  and  wanting  in  music.  The  speech  from  which 
the  fuliowing  selection  is  made  was  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  to  the 
students  of  the  university.  It  contained  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  local  detail  and 
BOt  of  general  interest.  We  have  selected  the  passages  in  which  he  dilated  "  On 
the  Connection  between  Commerce  and  Learning,'*  as  those  most  available  for  onr 
pvpose.] 

Tab  Lord  Bector,  who  was  welcomed  with  cheering,  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, — 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  no  slight  diffidence  that  I  this  day  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  I  have  been  called.    The 
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illiuirioiis  toU  of  my  pndeoenoroy  wbkh  reflects  tiie  highest  honour 
on  the  nniTersitji  and  especially  on  the  students  of  the  unirersity, 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  inspire  such  diiEdenoe.  But  there  04 
to  me  somethiog  still  more  Affeotmg  in  the  assooiatiDne  iuseparable 
from  this  place,  in  the  reflection  that  to  this  venerable  sonool  of 
learning  I  owe  my  earliest  inatrttotiofi»in  literature  and  philosophy ; 
that  from  the  same  bounteous  hand  I  received  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting my  studies  at  another  and  still  more  ancient  unireraity;  that 
in  the  days  of  my  student  lif&,  forty  years  ago,  such  a  meeting  as 
this  was  adorned  by  the  presence  of  many  eminent  men  who  £ive 
since  passed  away,  to  whom  I  was  wont  to  look  up  with  confidence, 
admiration,  and  esteem." 

[After  characterlziDg  Prof^.  Sir  D.  E.  Saodford,  R.  BachanaD,  and  Wm.  Flemiog, 
be  proceeded: — ] 

''But  while  such  retrospectire  feelings  and  reflections  indueea 
natural  misgiving  of  my  being  in  any  adequate  degree  worthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  me,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  is,  at  the 
s^une  time,  with  pride  and  gratification  I  resume  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  university  and  its  afiairs,  in  a  character  and 
position  so  conspicuous  and  so  honourable.  With  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, then,  and  in  a  single  word,  I  tender  you  the  depression  of 
my  most  grateful  thanks 

**  An  ancient  seat  of  learning,  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  oom-i 
mercial  city,  is  indeed  a  spectacle  of  striking  interest,  suggestive  of 
curious  ana  instructive  speculation. 

"  The  University  of  Glasgow,  considered  from  this  point  of  view, 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other  ancient  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  created  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  urban  population  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  St, 
Andrew's  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  present  the  appearance 
rather  of  that  tranquil  and  contemplative  seclusion  which  the  Musea 
are  thought  best  to  love.  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  owe  their  connec- 
tion with  the  cities  in  which  they  are  placed  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  not  to  the  commercial  character  of  these  cities.  Here  alone  for 
centuries  learning  and  commerce  have  dwelt  side  by  side,  and  made 
progress  hand  in  hand,  without  any  other  apparent  bond  of  union 
than  the  accident  of  juxtaposition. 

"Academic  and  municipal  institutions  difler  widely  as  regards 
their  immediate  and  professed  objects.  Manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile enterprise  has  for  its  end  the  creation  and  increase  of  individual 
and  national  wealth ;.  but  the  ancient  university  proposes  to  itself 
the  teaching  and  difiusion  of  sound  learning  and  true  religion  for 
their  own  sake,  and  with  no  ulterior  object,  in  the  firm  and  constant 
belief  that  man  is  thereby  best  fitted  and  prepared  both  for  the 
duties,  the  struggles,  the  cares,  and  the  temptations  of  this  life,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

'*  But  though  thus  wideljr  different  in  their  ends,  there  is  much 
that  is  common  to  universities  and  municipal  corporations  in  their 
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history,  their  organisation,  and  their  tocial  and  political  influences. 
The  fiudium  generate,  founded  for  the  cultiyation  of  theology, 
literatorei  philosophy,  and  the  laws,  but  delegating  its  functions  in 
details  to  minor  bodies  within  itself  called  Faculties,  each  specially 
charged  with  some  one  branch  of  education  and  study,  presents  a 
remarkable  analogy  to  the  municipium,  or  free  town,  entranohised 
aad  incorporated  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce^  but 
creating  and  fostering  within  itself  minor  oorporations  or  guilds, 
each  representing  and  watching  over  the  interests  of  some  particular 
trade  or  branch  of  industry. 

"  But  in  nothing  do  universities  and  municipal  oorporations  more 
resemble  each  other  than  in  the  social  and  poiitic«l  mfluence  they 
hare  always  exercised :  throughout  their  whole  existence  they  hare 
alike  been  nurseries  of  freedom.  In  the  struggles  for  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  univer- 
sities and  corporate  towns  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  ranged 
<m  one  side  or  the  conflict. 

**  When  men  are  once  united  in  bonds  of  common  interest,  and 
ore  in  their  collective  capacity  possessed  of  rights  worth  fighting 
for,  they  immediately  ofier  a  formidable  obstruction  to  the  policy 
eipressed  in  the  despot's  maxim.  Divide  et  Impera,  They  become 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  for  worthy  objects,  to  resist  encroach- 
ments on  their  property  and  privileges ;  and  this  discipline  adds 
constantly  new  strengtn  and  courage  to  cement  and  consolidate 
their  natural  union,  and  to  generate  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
their  own  body,  which  is  the  first  germ  of  public  spirit  and  national 
ener|^. 

"  1  he  surprise,  therefore,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  produced 
by  observing  the  growth  and  prosperitv  of  such  a  noble  seat  of 
learning  as  this  university  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  may  perhaps 
be  diminished  by  considerations  which,  thougn  they  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  are  yet  not  far  to  seek.  There  are  more  reasons  for 
friendly  relations  and  sympathetic  feelings  between  commerce  and 
learning — between  the  doctors  of  the  umversity  and  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  exchange — than  are  constantly  or  even  generally 
present  to  the  thoughts  of  either  the  one  dass  or  the  other." 

[After  a  finely  conceiTed  though  hrief  sketch  of  the  Mstory  and  progiess  of  the 
UnifetsHy,  the  Lord  Rector  oontiniad  :*->] 

"  I  prefer  to  pass  on  to  the  time  when  Glasgow  began  to  rise  into 
importance  as  a  nlaee  of  commerce,  though  it  is  no  part  of  my 
nurpose  to  trace  tke  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth  in  popor 
latton  and  wealth.  I  wish  rather  to  mquire  how  it  fared  with  the 
university  during  this  later  period,  ana  whether  there  be  any 
foundation  for  the  reproach  that  is  sometimes  thrown  out,  that 
our  ancient  schools  of  learning  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  aooommodate  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  wocaei^^ 
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"  Of  all  scienoefl  there  is  none  so  entirely  of  modem  origin  as 
Political  Economy.  The  natoral  laws,  which  govern  the  productioiL 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  the  sucoessfiil  pursuit  and  extension  of  commerce,  are 
themselves  necessarily  coeral  with  the  constitution  of  human  society. 
But  it  was  only  in  the  last  century  that  the  operation  of  these 
natural  laws  became  the  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  thai 
the  laws  themselTes  were  at  length  so  digested  and  systematized  aa 
to  assume  the  character  and  position  of  a  science.  The  principles 
thus  erolyed  haye  exercised  to  a  wonderftil  extent  the  most  bene- 
ficial influence  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  haye  in  later  times 
revolutionized  our  whole  legislation  on  these  subjects.  But  when 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  were  first  promnlgated  by  Adam  Smith 
from  a  professorial  chair  in  this  university,  they  secured  little 
attention.  Their  acceptance  as  a  sound  theoir  in  his  own  time  by 
the  smaller  and  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  after 
the  publication  of  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  was, 
I  thuik,  mainly  owing  to  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the 
author  and  many  of  me  distinguished  merchants  of  Glasgow,  a  fact 
which  demonstrates,  in  a  very  convincing  way,  the  benefits  of  the  si* 
liance  between  the  university  and  the  city.  Dngald  Stuart,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  Smith,  fully  confirms  this  view.  'His  long  residence  is 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  mercantile  towns  in  this  island,  and  the 
habits  of  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  the  most  respectable  of 
its  inhabitants,  atforded  him  an  opportunity  of  deriving  what  com- 
mercial information  he  stood  in  need  of  from  the  best  sources ;  and 
it  is  a  circumstance  no  less  honourable  to  their  liberality  than  to 
his  talents,  that  notwithstanding  the  reluetanee  so  common  among 
men  of  business  to  listen  to  the  conclusions  of  mere  speculation, 
and  the  direct  oppoeition  of  his  leading  principles  to  all  the  old 
maxims  of  trade,  ne  was  able,  before  he  qmtted  his  situation  in  the 
university,  to  rank  some  very  eminent  merchants  in  the  number  of 
his  proselytes.' 

"To  some  of  you  Adam  Smith  miry  be  better  known  from  his 
contribution  to  ethical  philosof^y.  The  leading  theory  on  which 
his  system  of  morals  rests  has  not  been  generally  adopted ;  but  the 
character  and  style  of  his  teaching  in  the  '  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ment '  is  so  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  attractive,  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  learn  it  has  lost  its  place  among  the  books  of 
ordinary  reading  for  students  of  ethics 

*'  It  IS  as  a  political  philosopher,  however,  that  Adam  Smith  haa 
earned  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  lent  such  powerfol  aid  to 
refute  the  allegation  that  our  ancient  uniyersity  has  not  in  modem 
days  been  projmssive.  In  p<4itical  economy  this  university,  tiirough 
its  great  protessor,  was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  oommercial  philo> 
sophy,  and  may  cdaim  the  whole  mercantile  oommunity  of  the 
British  empire — the  most  progressive  of  all  daises— for  its  followers 
and  disciples. 

"Next  to  political  economy,  there  is  no  science  so  distinguisiied  in 
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modeni  tixneB  by  norel  and  startling  disco7eriea  m  the  science  of 
chemistry,  and  no  discoveries  hare  been  attended  by  more  iiii« 
portant  practical  results.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  haye 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine 
or  to  the  improvement  and  economy  of  manufactures. 

''What  snare  had  our  university  in  the  progress  of  chemical 
discovery  P  The  name  of  Joseph  Black  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
answer.  He  is  universally  admitted  to  have  done  more  and  earlier 
good  service  in  this  department  of  science  than  any  other  of  the 
great  chemists  of  the  last  century,  insomuch  that  he  has  been  de« 
scribed  by  an  eminent  French  philosopher  as  '  the  illustrious  Kestor 
of  the  chemical  revolution.' 

"  It  is  surely  a  significant  iuct,  that  in  the  two  departments  of 
scientific  investigation  and  discovery  that  have  the  highest  interest 
for  mercantile  men,  the  University  of  Glasgow  should  have  taken 
so  prominent  and  so  useful  a  part.  This  can  hardly  be  the  result 
of  accident.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  fairly  attributable  to 
the  long,  close,  and  friendly  alliance  between  the  university  and  the 
city,  and  to  the  influence  exercised  mutually  by  the  higher  intellects 
of  both.  Juxtaposition  in  such  a  case  will  not  only  generate  reci- 
procal esteem  and  regard,  but  lead  to  the  communion  of  minds 
very  diflerently  trained  and  exercised,  approaching  every  subject 
in  a  different  way,  and  regarding  it  from  a  different  point  of  yiew, 
and  each  contributing  either  experience,  or  careful  thought,  or 
erudition,  or  inventive  genius,  to  achieve  one  common  end.  Such, 
in  my  humble  jud^ent,  is  at  once  the  origin  and  the  pervading 
principle  of  that  aUiance  between  the  city  and  the  university,  which 
hat  hitherto  so  long  and  so  steadily  subsisted. 

"  To  the  same  or  analogous  considerations,  I  apprehend,  we  must 
appeal  for  an  explanation  of  another  event  in  the  same  period  of 
uuversity  history ;  I  mean  the  support  and  assistance  which  were 
given  to  James  Watt,  while  he  was  but  a  young  man  and  known 
only  as  a  skilful  and  clever  mechanic. 

"  There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  picture  of  this 
wonderful  practical  mechanician  and  rare  inventive  genius,  growing 
up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  first  speculative  philosophers  of 
the  age.  But  its  most  important  aspect  is  that  it  affords  another 
proof  of  that  sympathy  which  prevailed  between  the  studious  and 
contemplative  life  of  the  university  and  the  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise of  the  world  without. 

"  I  should  be  doing  less  than  justise  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to 
my  own  settled  convictions,  if  in  an  estimate  of  the  mutual  inflifc- 
ences  of  the  university  and  the  city  I  should  forbear  to  refer  to 
those  branches  of  study  and  that  kind  of  learning  which  has  a  less 
direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  mer* 
eaniile  men.  Here,  indeed,  we  cannot  expect  the  same  active  co* 
operation  of  the  two  classes  of  this  community  which  we  see 
manifested  in  those  sciences  and  investigations  wnere  the  objects 
of  both  are  identical  or  kindred;  but  I  feel  sore  that  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  higheBt  and  best  clags  of  merchants  will  coincide  with 
that  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  most  eminent  writers 
on  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  education,  in  holding  that  the 
study  of  classical  learning,  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy, 
and  of  general  literature,  is  of  infinite  yalue  to  a  mercantile  com- 
munity. The  very  devotion  pf  the  members  of  such  a  communitr 
to  an  occupation  which  makes  constant  and  engrossing  demancfs 
upon  their  time,  creates  the  necessity  for  some  rival  and  widely 
different  object  of  interest.  It  is  notorious  that  all  strong  impulses 
have  a  natui^  tendency  to  excess ;  and  the  energetic  and  suc- 
cessM  prosecution  of  mercantile  enterprise  may  ^r  this  reason 
be  justly  expected  to  generate  a  feeling  of  undue  attachment  to 
material  wealth.  To  persuade  men  that  there  are  better  and 
nobler  pursuits,  and  objects  of  loftier  ambition,  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money — that  the  development  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
intellect;  the  refinement  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of 
elegant  tastes,  are  productive  of  truer  and  more  lasting  enjoyment 
than  all  the  material  pleasures  that  money  can  buy,  is  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  classical  and  philosophical  culture.  The  man  who  has 
been  prepared  by  such  means  for  the  trials  of  a  life  of  incessant  com- 
mercial activity,  will  not  only  experience  throughout  all  his  labours 
and  cares  a  powerful  counteractmg  influence .  against  the  tempta* 
tion  to  a  blind  worship  of  mammon,  but  when  the  sunset  of  life 
approaches,  he  will  possess  resources  within  himself  the  value  of 
which  no  one  can  justly  or  fully  estimate  till  he  has  been  thrown 
back  upon  them  by  the  occurrence  of  periods  of  leisure,  to  which  in 
the  vigour  of  manhood  he  is  altogether  a  stranger.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  first  or  second  or  third  generation  of  a  family  of  prosperous 
merchants,  leisure  will  come,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  large 
realized  fortune,  extensive  connection,  and  the  power  of  delegat- 
ing hard  work  and  imposing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  a  younger  and  a 
needier  generation;  and  with  leisure  will  come  its  invariable  concomi- 
tants, indolence  and  sensual  gratification,  if  the  mind,  from  its  early 
training,  has  not  been  fitted  to  find  solace  and  employment  in 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  Then,  more  than  ever,  such 
studies  prove  their  value,  for  they  are  at  once  the  ornament  and 
the  safeguard  of  social  life.  Wealth  and  leisure  without  letters  or 
intellectual  culture  are  dangerous  gifts,  and  may  prove  fatal 
snares. 

**  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  surely  a  manly  and  noble  object  of 
ambition,  first  to  acquire  princely  wealth  by  a  life  of  enterprise 
and  integrity,  and  then  to  employ  it  under  the  guidance  oC  a 
generous  spirit,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  cultivated  taste^ 
There  can  be  no  greater  public  blessing,  and  no  nobler  sij^ht,  thpa 
to  see  a  commercial  aristocracy,  animated  by  such  principles  and 
feelings  as  I  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  shadow  forth,  blendiiig 
and  harmonizing  with  another  no  less  illustrious  class,  whose  devo* 
tion  to  letters  and  to  speculative  science  has  led  them  into  a  different 
path  of  life,  attended  with  fewer  rewards  of  worldly  wealth  or 
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"external  honour,  but  who  feel  a  just  jiride  in  the  influence  and 
t)0w6r  which  their  genius  and  their  learning  command.  The  oordial 
uhioh  of  these  two  classes  afiTords  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  well- 
being  of  this  great  community. 

**  By  such  reflections  as  these  I  have  been  induced,  on  the  present 
(HJcasion,  to  bring  into  prominent  notice  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
primary'  arid  most  important  office  of  the  university — its  greatest 
and  iuost  beneficent  work,  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  all 
conditions  and  pursuits  in  life  requiring  the  active  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

"  Let  no  man  beguile  you  by  the  jargon  of  a  vain  utilitarian 
theory.  The  chief  end  of  primary,  as  distinguished  from  proper 
professional  education,  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  the  development  and  purification  of  the  moral 
nature,  the  training  and  strengthening  and  energizing  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  the  culture  of  the  mind.  When,  therefore,  shallow  men 
prate  of  the  uselessness  of  classical  and  philosophical  study, 
and  invite  you  to  substitute  for  that  invaluable  training  the  acqui- 
sition of  what  they  call  '  useful  knowledge,'  tell  them  boldly  that 
the  effect  of  the  studies  in  which  you  are  engaged,  in  liberalizing 
the  mind,  refining  the  taste,  and  purifying  theneart,  arises  very 
much  from  their  so-called  *  uselessness ' — that  is,  their  inapplica- 
bility to  any  direct  object  of  pecuniary  or  mercenary  advan- 
tage— ^that  their  'uselessness'  is,  indeed,  one  of  their  excellences, 
because  it  is  inseparable  from  their  elevating  and  ennobling 
influence." 


Behbfits  of  Unowlxdob. — The  more  we  extend  our  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  creative  power,  as  manifested  in  the  structure 
and  economy  of  organized  beings,  the  better  we  become  qualified  to 
appreciate  the  intentions  with  which  the  several  arrangements 
and  constructions  have  been  devised,  the  art  with  which  they  have 
been  acoomplkhed,  and  the  grand  comprehensive  plan  of  whicn  they 
form  a  part.  By  knowing  the  general  tendencies  of  analogous 
formations,  we  can  sometimes  recognize  designs  that  are  but  faintly 
radicated,  and  trace  the  links  which  connect  them  with  more  general 
laws.  By  rendering  ourselves  familiar  with  the  handwritinc;,  where 
the  characters  are  clearly  legible,  we  gradually  learn  to  aecipher 
the  more  obscure  passages,  and  are  enabled  to  k>11ow  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative  through  chapters  that  would  otherwise  appear 
matSated  and  defaced.  Hence  the  utility  of  comprehending  in  our 
studies  the  whole  range  of  the  organized  creation,  with  a  view  to 
the  discorery  of  final  causes,  and  obtaining  adequate  ideas  of  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God. — £oq£t. 

1866.  X 
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A  Compendious  History  of  English  Idterature  and  of  the  JEnglish 
Language  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  with  numerous  Specimens. 
Bv  Gbobge  L.  Cbaik,  LL.D.,  2  yols.  Third  Edition.  Jjondon  : 
Cnarles  Griffin  and  Co. 

[Sboond  Noticb.] 

The  second  yolmne  of  Dr.  Craik's  "  Compendions  Hifitorr  of 
English  Literature  "  is  not  less  nse^l  and  interesting  than  the  first. 
Its  contents  are  as  yaried,  more  modern  in  their  interest,  and  more 
intimately  interwoven  in  their  influences  with  the  literature  of  our 
own  times.  The  earliest  section  giyes  details  regarding  "  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century."  "A  boyhood  or  youth 
passed  in  the  days  of  Shakspere  and  Bacon,  and  a  manhood  in  those 
of  the  Great  Eebellion,  was  a  training  which  could  not  fail  to  rear 
high  powers  to  their  highest  capabilities."  He  treats  now  of 
"  Shirley  and  the  end  of  the  old  drama/'  and  tells  us  about  theatres 
and  their  vicissitudes.  Giles  and  Plunehas  Fletcher  are  noticed,  and 
after  the  "other  religious  poets," — Quarles,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Craw- 
shaw — have  been  spoken  of,  we  hear  of  clergymen  of  a  less  pious 
mose,  Cartwright,  Bandolph,  Corbet.  Then  we  pass  on  to  "  poets  of 
the  French  school" — Carew,  Lovelace,  Sucklmg, — on  whom  the 
author  enlarges  as  is  due  to  cavaliers,  though  he  dismisses  Denham 
with  half  a  page,  who  had  quite  a  similar  claim  to  notice,  and  was 
as  much  of  a  royalist  as  Cleveland,  to  whom  nearly  nine  pages  are 
given ; — but  then  Cleveland  is  little  known,  and  iJenham  is  repre- 
sented in  every  book  of  select  poetry.  With  Wither  and  Browne 
the  notices  of  poetry  are  intermitted  for  a  time. 

The  sacred  majesty  of  Charles  I.  heads  the  bead-roll  of  prose 
writers.  Milton's  prose  works  are  next  briefly  dealt  with.  Wo 
shall  quote  here  his  remarks  on  Milton's  style. 


"  Bich  as  his  style  often  is,  it  never  moves  with  any  degree  of  rspidit^  or 
grace,  even  in  passages  where  ench  qnalities  are  most  required,  but  has  at  all  tiBM 
something  of  a  stiff,  cnmbroos,  oppressive  atri  as  if  every  thought,  the  Ugbt«t  as 
well  as  the  gravest  and  stateliest,  were  attired  in  brocade  and  whalebone.  There 
is  too  little  relief  from  straining  and  striving;  too  little  repose  and  variety;  in 
short,  too  little  nctnre.  Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  happily  said  ;  there  is  nmeh 
strong,  and  also  some  brilliant  expression;  bnt  even  such  embedded  gems  do  not 
ooenr  so  often  as  might  be  looked  for  from  so  poettoal  a  mind.  In  fine,  we  must 
admit  the  trath  of  what  he  has  himself  oonftssed — that  he  was  not  naturally '  As- 
posed  to  this  manner  of  writing ;  wherein,  he  adds,  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myeelf,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  anotber  task,  I  have  the  uas,  as  X  nay 
account  it,  but  of  my  left  hand.'    With  ill  his  quick  tuaoepiiiiility  for 
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ivsbiMitif aland  Inight,  SfiltOD  Neoui  to  haTe  Doaded  Uh  «^thipg  iDflaenotaitf  te 
rtgnhuntj  and  mnaic  of  vane  fallj  to  bring  oat  bis  poetrj,  or  tO'Snblimata  bia 
fanagmatioii  to  tbe  trna  poetical  state.  The  passion  wfaich  is  an  enlivening  flsme  in 
Ilia  veiae  half  snffocatas  him  with  its  smoke  in  his  prose." 

Hales  and  Chillingworth  are  tlie  next  names.  They  were  eminant 
controYersialiflts  belonging  to  a  troubled  age  and  a  troubled  church. 
Jeremy  Taylor  is  barely  mentioned;  but  Fuller  receives  a  good 
deal  of  space.  Eeltham,  author  of  "  Besolyes," — Earle,  author  of 
'' Microcosmography,"  and  Sir  Thomas  Bro?me,  the  quaint  and 
learned  author  of  "Eelijzio  Medici,"  Urn  Burial,  and  Hir  James 
Harrington,  author  of  "  Oceana,"  havine  been  duly  commented  on, 
notes  follow  on  newspapers  and  classic^  learning,  and  the  section 
is  closed  by  a  retrospect  of  the  Commonwealth  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  gets  careful  and  criticid  appreciation. 
Cowley,  Butler,  Waller,  IN&rvell,  and  other  minor  poets,  are  dis- 
missed pretty  summarily;  after  which  Dryden  and  the  Carolan 
dramatists  reoeiye  attention.  This  brings  us  to  the  prose  writers 
again,  such  as  Clarendon,  Hobbes,  and  Neville,  the  author  of 
** Tlato  Eedivivus."  Other  prose  writers — Cudworth,  More,  Bar- 
row, Banyan,  &c. — follow.  A  valuable  chapter  on  "  The  Progress 
of  Science  in  England  before  the  Seventeenth  Century  "  brings  into 
prominence  several  little  known  facts,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
chapter  deroted  to  Bacon  and  Napier,  and  a  farther  account  of 
English  mathematicians  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  century. 
AH  these  chapters  are  occupied  with  carefully  collected  facts  ajncl 
thoughtful  observations,  as  are  also  those  which  follow  on  Harveiy 
and  the  cireulation  of  the  blood,  on  natural  philosophy,  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  account  of  th^  steps  In 
ilie  improvement  of  the  steam-engine. 

To  Newton  and  his  oontemporsries  a  small  space  is  assigned. 
An  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Observatory  is  given, 
and  a  brief  digest  of  the  state  to  which  medical  science  and' natural 
history  had  aUained.  The  interspace  bounded  by  the  English  and 
the  French  Eevolations  brings  before  us  many  men  of  varied  genius, 
—Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  and  Tillotson 
and  South.  On  Locke  his  observations  are  few  but  pointed ;  qn 
Swift  he  is  full  and  able ;  on  Pope  ingenious  and  subtle;  Shafteisr 
bury  and  Mandeville  get  scant  justice,  as  well  as  Addisoaund  Ste^e. 
The  poets  of  the  Popian  era  are  noted  briefly,  and  Defoe's  literaiiy 
career  is  treated  fairly.  The  poets  of  Thomson's  tinse^OoHinH, 
Shenstooe,  Gay,  Toung,  Armstrong,  Akenside,  &o. — are  passed  <n^ 
slightly,  almost  slightingly ;  but  not  so  the  novelists  of  that  time, 
Hichardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  The  groups  that  'surrounded 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith  are  sketched  in  outline,  and  they 
in  chief.  The  historians,  Hume,  Eobertson,  and  Gibbon,  are 
criticized  with  love,  and  yet  impartiality;  and  several  incidental 
matters  of  importance  are  presented  to  the  reader  with  skill  and 
will.    *'  The  laUer  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  brings  na  to 
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ttic  times  of  Cowper,  Darmn,  and  Bums,  in  poetry;  on  all  of  which 
Professor  Craik  nas  mnch  to  say,  and  sajs  it  well.  The  Shak- 
Bpere  forgeries,  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  satirical  poetry,  afford 

food  topics,  vkich  are  well  treated.  Under  the  heading,  "The 
jast  Age  of  the  Georges,"  we  hare  critioues  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Scott,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Hunt,  &c.,  brief,  incisive,  spirited,  and  informed  by  the 
yery  grace  of  poetic  criticism.  Observations  on  some  minor  poets 
follow,  a  notice  of  the  prose  of  the  time  is  given,  and  an  abstract 
of  the  progress  of  science  is  subjoined.  On  "  The  Victorian  Age  " 
he  bestows  twenty-three  pages.  These  include  rather  an  essay  on 
the  tendency  and  growth  of  the  literature  of  modem  times,  than  a 
detailed  critique ;  but  many  fine  thoughts  and  exquisite  expressions 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  outline  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
day.  The  following  passages  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  work : — 

on  POFB. 

**  Pope,  with  talent  enongh  for  anything,  mi^bt  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  distingnisbed  prose  writers  of  bis  time,  if  be  were  not  its  greatest  poet;  bat 
it  is  in  the  latter  character  that  be  falls  to  be  noticed  in  the  historj  of  our  litera- 
ture. And  what  a  broad  and  bright  region  would  be  cnt  off  from  oar  poetry  if  he 
bad  never  lived!  if  we  even  confine  ourselves  to  his  own  works,  without  regarding 
the  numeroas  sabseqnent  writers  who  have  formed  themselves  upon  bim  as  an 
example  and  model,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  school  of  which  be  was  the 
founder.  And  how  rich  an  inheritance  of  brilliant  and  melodious  fancies  do  we  not 
'Owe  to  bim!  For  what  would  any  of  us  resign  the  *  Bape  of  the  Lock,*  or  the 
'  Epistle  of  Eloisa,'  or  the '  Essay  on  Mm*  or  the  Moral  Essays,  or  the  Satires,  or  the 
''Epstle  to  Dr.  Arbnthnot,'  or  the  *  Dunciad?'  That  we  have  nothing  in  the  saoM 
style  in  the  language  to  be  set  beside  or  weighed  against  any  one  of  these  perform* 
jacm  nill  probably  be  admitted  by  all;  and  if  we  could  say  no  more,  this  would 
be  to  assign  to  Pope  a  rank  in  our  poetic  literature  which  certainly  not  so  many 
as  half  a  dozen  other  names  are  entitled  to  share  with  bis.  Down  to  bia  own  day 
at  least,  Chancer,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Diyden  alone  bad  any  pretoa* 
fliona  to  be  placed  before  him  or  by  his  side.  Though  he  may  be  regarded  aa  in 
the  main  the  pupil  and  legitimate  successor  of  Dryden,  the  amount  of  what  ha 
learned  or  borrowed  from  that  master  was  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  to  pre- 
vent  his  manner  from  having  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  distinctive  and  original. 
If  Dryden  has  more  impetuosity  and  a  freer  flow.  Pope  has  far  more  delicacy,  and 
on  fit  occasions  far  more  tenderness  and  true  passion.  Dryden  bas  written  onthiog 
to  the  same  style  with  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  on  the  one  band,  or  with  the 
'  £|nstle  to  Abelard  *  and  the  *  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,*  on 
the  other.  Indeed,  these  two  styles  may  be  said  to  have  been  both,  in  so  tar  aa 
the  English  tongue  is  concerned,  invented  by  Pope.  In  what  preceding  writer  had 
•he  an  example  of  either?  Nay,  did  either  the  French  or  the  Italian  language  fur- 
nish him  with  anything  to  copy  from  nearly  so  brilliant  and  felicitous  as  his  own 
performances?  In  the  sharper  or  more  severe  species  of  satire,  again,  while  in 
some  things  be  is  inferior  to  Dryden,  in  others  he  excels  hiin«  It  mnst  be  admitted 
that  Dryden's  is  the  nobler,  the  more  generous  scorn  :  it  is  passionate,  while  Pope'a 
is  frequently  only  peevish ;  the  one  is  vehement,  the  other  venomous.  But  althongh 
Pope  does  not  wield  the  ponderous  fervid  scourge  with  which  his  predecessor  tears 
«nd  mangles  the  luckless  object  of  hia  indignation  or  derision,  be  knows  how; 
with  a  Kghttr  touch,  to  inflict  a  tortnrs  quite  as  maddaiuag  si  the  momant,  and 
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perlu^  more  dlffionlt  to  heal.  Neither  haa  anjthiog  of  the  easj  elej^aace.  the 
shople  satnral  grace,  the  moat  ezqabite  artifice,  simalating  the  ahseope  of  all  art, 
of  Horace;  bat  the  care,  and  dexterity,  and  saperior  refiaement  of  Pope,  his  seat- 
DOBS,  and  concentratioD.and  point,  sappija  better  Bubstitate  for  these  charms  than 
the  mder  ftrength  and  more  tnrbnlent  passion  of  Dryden.  If  Dryden,  too,  baa 
more  nataral  fire  and  force,  and  rises  in  his.  greater  pissages  to  a  stormy  grandenr 
to  which  the  other  does  not  tentare  to  commit  himself,  Pope  in  some  degree  com- 
pensates for  that  by  a  dignity,  a  qniet,  someUmes  pathetic  majesty,  which  we  find 
nowhere  in  Diyden's  poetry.  Dryden  has  translated  the  '  iEneid,'  and  Pope  the 
'  lUad;'  hot  the  two  taaka  wonld  apparently  have  been  better  diatribnted  if  Dryden 
had  chanced  to  take  up  Homer,  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope.  Pope*8  'Iliad,'  in 
trath,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  of  another  kind,  ia,  in  spirit  and  style,  abont  the 
most  nn-Homeric  performance  in  the  whole  compass  of  onr  poetry,  as  Pope  had,  of 
all  onr  great  poets,  the  most  nn-Homeric  genius.  He  was  emphatically  the  poet 
of  the  lughly  artificial  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  his  excellence  lay  in,  or  at  least 
was  fostered  and  perfected  by,  the  acoordaooe  of  all  hb  tastes  and  talents,  of  his 
whole  moral  and  intellectnal  constitntion,  with  the  spirit  of  that  condition  of  things. 
Not  tonehes  of  nataral  emotion,  bat  the  Utillation  of  wit  and  fancj — ^not  tones  of 
nataral  mnsic,  but  the  tone  of  good  society — make  np  the  charm  of  his  poetry, 
the  polish,  pangency,  and  brilliance  of  which,  however,  in  its  most  happily  exe- 
eated  passages,  leave  nothing  in  that  style  to  be  desired." — Pp.  241 — ^248. 

DB«  8.  JOBXflOir. 

**  A  noble,  heroic  nature  was  that  of  this  Samuel  Johnson,  beyond  all  contro- 
vfrsy;  not  only  did  his  fallings  lean  to  virtue's  side,  his  very  intellectual  weak- 
nesses and  pngudices  had  something  in  them  of  strength  and  greatness;  they  were 
the  exuberance  and  excess  of  a  ridi  mind,  not  the  stinted  growth  of  a  poor  one. 
There  was  no  touch  of  meanness  in  him;  rude  and  awkward  enough  he  was  in 
niaay  points  of  mere  demeanour,  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a  prince  in  real  generosity, 
refinement,  and  elevation.  Of  a  certain  kind  of  intellectual  faculty,  also,  his- 
endowment  was  very  high.  His  quickness  of  penetration,  and  readiness  in  every 
way,  were  probably  as  grsat  as  had  ever  been  combined  with  the  same  solid  qualities 
of  mind.  Scarcely  before  had  there  appeared  so  thoughtful  a  sage,  and  so  grave 
a  moralist,  with  so  agile  and  sportive  a  wit.  .  Barely  has  so  prompt  and  bright  a 
wit  been  accompanied  by  so  much  real  knowledge,  sagacity,  .and  weight  of  matter. 
But,  as  we  have  intimated,  this  happy  union  of  opposite  kinds  of  power  was  most 
compiote,  and  only  produced  its  full  effect  in  his  colloquial  displays,  when,  excited 
and  unformalized,  the  man  was  really  himself,  and  his  strong  nature  forced  its  way 
ODwsfd  without  regard  to  anything  but  the  immediate  object  to  be  achieved.  In 
writing,  he  is  still  the  strong  man,  working  away  valiantly,  but,  as  it  were,  with 
fetters  upon  his  limbs,  or  a  burden  upon  his  back;  a  sense  of  the  conventionalities 
of  hia  position  seems  to  opjfirsss  him;  his  style  becomes  artificial  and  ponderous; 
the  whole  process  of  his  intellectual  exertion  loses  much  of  its  elasticity  and  life; 
and,  instead  of  hard  blows  and  flashes  of  flame,  there  is  too  often,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  mere  raising  of  clouds  of  dust  and  the  din  of  inflated  commonplace.  Yet, 
as  a  writer,  too,  there  is  much  in  Johnson  that  is  of  no  common  character.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  new  truths,  but  he  has 
given  novel  and  often  forcible  and  elegant  expression  to  some  old  ones ;  the  spirit 
of  his  philosophr  is  never  other  than  manly  and  high-toned,  as  well  as  moral;  his 
criticu  speculations,  if  not  always  very  profound,  are  frequently  aeute  and  inge- 
niotts,  and  in  a  manner  generally  liTely,  not  seldom  brilliant." — P.  326. 

OK  COWPBR. 

"  Net  ermtive  JQ»gi]»tSon,Bor  deep  melody,  nor  even,  in  general,  mirii  of  fiuu^, 
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or  gnoe,  or  tendernesB,  iB  to  be  met  with  in  the  poetry  of  Cowper;  but  yet  it  ia^  not 
without  both  high  and  ▼■riona  exoellenoe.  Itfi  main  oharm,  and  that  which  ia 
never  wantbg,  ia  its  eameatneea.  Thia  ia  a  quality  which  givea  it  a  power  over 
many  minds  not  at  aU  alive  to  the  poetical;  bnt  it  ia  also  the  source  of  some  of  its 
strongest  attractions  for  those  that  are.  Hence  its  troth,  both  of  landscape 
painting,  and  of  the  description  of  character  and  states  of  mind;  heooe  its 
skilfhl  expression  of  such  emotions  and  passions  as  it  allows  itself  to  deal  with; 
hence  the  force  and  fervonr  of  its  denunciatory  eloquence,  giving  to  some  passages 
as  fine  an  iospiration  of  the  moral  sublime  as  is  perhaps  anywheiB  to  be  fonnd  in 
didactic  poetry.  Hence,  we  may  say,  even  the  directness,  simplicity,  and  manliness 
of  Oowper*B  diction, — all  that  is  best  in  the  form,  at  well  as  in  the  spirit,  of  hi* 
verse.  It  was  this  quality  or  temper  of  mind,  in  short,  that  principally  made  him 
an  original  poet,  and,  if  not  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era 
of  EDglish  poetry.  Instead  of  repeating  the  unmeaning  conventionalitieff  and 
faded  affectations  of  his  predecessors,  it  led  him  to  turn  to  the  actual  nature  within 
him  and  around  him,  and  there  to  learn  both  the  truths  he  should  utter  and  the 
words  in  which  he  should  utter  them." — P.  373. 


ON 

*'€«ttainly  to  no  one  of  his  contemporaries  had  been  given  movs  of  paaricnstb 
intensity  of  conception  (the  life  of  poetry)  than  to  Keata.  Whatever  he  thovgbt 
or  felt  came  to  him  in  vision,  and  wrapped  and  thrilled  him.  Whatever  he  wrote 
bums  and  blazes.  And  his  most  wanton  extravagances  had,  for  the  most  part,  a 
good  soul  in  them.  His  very  affectations  were  mostly  prompted  by  excess  of  love 
and  reverence.  In  his  admiration  and  worship  of  our  Elizabethan  poetry,  he  was 
not  satisfied  without  mimicking  the  obsolete  syllabieation  of  the  language  which 
he  found  there  enshrined,  and,  as  he  conceived,  consecrated.  Eves  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  numner — ^the  extent,  altogether,  we  ahoold 
think,  without  a  parallel  in  our  literature,  to  which  he  surrenders  himself  in  writing 
to  the  guidance  of  the  mere  wave  of  sound  upon  which  he  happens  to  have  got 
afloat,  often,  one  would  almost  say,  making  ostentation  of  his  acquiescence  and 
passiveness — is  a  fault  only  in  its  excess,  and  such  a  fault,  moreover,  as  only  • 
true  poet  could  run  into.  Sound  is  of  the  very  essence  of  song,  and  the  muaio 
must  always,  in  so  far,  guide  the  movement  of  the  verse,  as  truly  aa  it  does  thai 
of  the  dance.  It  only  ia  not  the  all  in  all.  If  the  musical  form  be  the  mother  of 
ihe  verse,  the  sense  to  be  expressed  is  the  £ither.''— P.  528. 

We  have  heard  with,  soirow  of  the  death,  in  February,  of  the 
learned  professor's  brother,  Henry  Craik  of  Bristol,  the  late  col- 
league of  Mr.  Miiller  in  the  Orphan-house  and  its  Christian  mis- 
aions;  He  was  an  ecoentrio  but  noble  and  holy  man,  whose  lore  of 
knowledge  was  only  excelled  by  hia  lore  of  Clmst.  This  gprief  was 
increased  when  we  read  aa  we  did  lately,  of  the  sudden  seisiire,  in 
his  class-room,  whidi  had  oyertaken  the  professor.  We  have  aince 
learned  that  he  has  rallied  somewhat,  and  that  his  precious  life  is 
likely  to  be  spared.  Literature  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  his 
extensive  ranee  of  reading,  of  his  solid  and  penetrating  judgment, 
of  his  well-balanced  and  accurately  disciplined  mind.  It  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  a  successor  for  him  who  should  be  so  honest  and 
unostentatioufr,  so  acute  and  genial,  so  meritorious  as  an  author, 
and  so  excellent  in  private  character.  George  Lillie  Craik  is  a  gen* 
tleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian ;  he  has  gained  laurels  in  many 
fields  of  letters,  but  his  mndest  guerdon  is  due  ibr  this  histoty  of 
the  richest,  noblesti  and  best  of  the  literatures  of  the  world. 
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QuxsnoNs  SBQUiBno  Amswbbs. 

€09.  Woald  70a  or  anj  of  jonr 
zfaden  oblige  mo  by  informiDg  who 
pubUshot  the  best  Latin  work  for  self- 
imtroetloa  ?  state  the  price.  Please 
fandth  also,  a  list  of  works  for  self- 
iBftmotioii,  aaited  for  a  yoang  working 
mao  to  stndj  at,  who  intends  by^and- 
bfe  to  enter  the  Glasgow  UniTersity 
kt  the  ministry. — ^D.  M.  G.  B. 

€10.  HaTiog  paid  some  attention  to 
cfimatokgy,  and  being  desirons  of 
atadying  the  branch  more,  I  shall  feel 
obHged  if  aome  of  your  correspondents 
waUd  infonn  ma  of  the  best  works  on 
the  subject,  especially  the  climate  of 
Gnat  Britain*  Also  the  best  works  on 
thariveni  and  mountains  of  the  same 
oenntry,  and  the  name  of  the  publishers 
and     prka. — ^A     CkniSTAirT     Sub- 


6i  1.  The  best  method  of  attaining  to 
a  tborongh  knowledge  of  English  lan- 
guage and  composition,  and  of  forming 
a  eomet  and  Tigoroas  style,  with  the 
moat  naafnl  text-books  for  a  self- 
edaeatang  student  will  be  partioolarly 
aaafiil  to— G.  H. 

612.  A  few  directions,  such  aa  a 
sebolar  might  easily  give,  on  the  pro- 
nondation  of  Italian,  wonld  greatly 
oUige — A  Self-Ivbtbuotor. 

613.  la  there  any  publication  in 
whieh  directiona  are  to  be  found  for 
reading  rhetorically  rather  than  eloco- 
tiooaUy  ?-~J.  K.  A. 

614.  Who  is  Strauss,  the  author  of 
"The  Lifoof  Jeans  ?"  and  what  is  the 
special  nature  of  the  work  which  makes 
it  be  pointed  out  as  so  objectionable  in 
aciligioua  pnnt  of  view  ? — A  Coxtntrt 


615.  What  is  the  nature,  and  who 
ia  the  publisher  of  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's  "  Concordance  to  Shakapere*'? 


Ahswbbb  to  QuSflTIONS. 

580.  The  following  is  from  Knight*8 
**  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  801:— "The  ^Faustus'  of 
Goethe  has  perhaps  the  widest  Enropeaa 
reputation  of  any  poem  of  modem  timea. 
There  are  several  translations  of  it  in 
our  own  language.  Without  under^ 
valuing  other  translations,  that  of  Dr. 
Anster,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ap« 
pears  to  us  to  combine  many  of  the 
highest  requisites  of  a  good  poetical 
version  with  faithfulness  and  facility. 
The  story  of  *  Faostns,'  the  daring 
student  who  made  a  compact  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  was  treated  by  other 
German  poets  before  Goethe;  and  it  ia 
the  subject  of  a  very  remarkable  drama 
by  Marlowe,  the  early  contemporary  of 
Shakspere."  The  following  criticism  of 
this  poem,  in  its  relation  to  the  stage, 
may  be  acceptable  at  this  time  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  British  CorUro^ 
versicUist.  It  is  from  Schlegel's  "  Lec- 
tures on  Dramatic  Literature."  "  To 
the  youthful  epoch  [of  Goethe's  life] 
belongs  his  *  Faust,'  a  work  which  was 
eariy  pUnned,  though  not  published  till 
a  late  period,  and  which  even  in  its  latest 
shape  is  sUll  a  fragment,  and  from  its 
very  nature  perhaps  must  always  remain 
so.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  are 
here  more  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
heights  which  the  poet  frequently 
reaches,  or  seized  with  giddiness  at  the 
depths  which  he  lays  open  to  our  sight. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  express  the 
whole  of  our  admiration  of  this  labyrinth- 
ine and  boundless  work,  the  peculiar 
creation  of  Goethe;  we  have  merely  to 
consider  it  in  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
The  marvellous  popular  story  of  Faustua 
ia  a  subject  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
stage;  and  the  Marionette  play,  from 
which  Goethe,  after  Lessing,  took  the 
first  idea  of  a  drama,  satiafiea  our  as 
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pectation  even  in  the  meagre  scenes  and 
Borrf  words  of  ignorant  poppet  show- 
men. Goethe*8  work,  which  in  some 
points  adheres  closely  to  the  tradition, 
ont  leaves  it  entirely  !n  others,  par- 
poeely  rans  out  in  all  direetioos  heyond 
the  dimensions  of  the  theatre.  In  many 
scenes  the  action  stands  qnite  still,  and 
they  consist  wholly  of  long  soliloqiues 
or  conTorsations,  delineating  Fanstns's 
internal  conditions  and  dispositions,  and 
the  development  of  his  reflections  on 
the  insofiioteney  of  hnman  knowledge, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  lot  of  hnman 
nature;  other  scenes,  though  in  them- 
selves extremely  ingenious  and  signi- 
ficant, nevertheless,  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  action,  possess  an  acci- 
dental appearance;  many,  again,  while 
they  are  in  the  conception  theatrically 
effective,  are  hut  slightly  sketched, — 
rhapsodical  fragments  without  beginning 
or  end,  in  which  the  poet  opens  for  a 
moment  a  surprising  prospect,  and  then 
immediately  drops  the  curtain  again: 
whereas  in  the  truly  dramatic  poem,  in- 
tended to  carry  the  spectators  along 
with  it,  the  separate  parts  must  be 
fashioned  after  the  figure  of  the  whole, 
so  that  we  may  say  each  scene  may  have 
its  exposition,  its  intrigue,  and  winding- 
up.  Some  scenes,  full  of  the  highest 
energy  and  overpowering  pathos — for 
example,  the  murder  of  Valentine,  and 
Margaret  and  Fanstus  in  the  dungeon 
— prove  that  the  poet  was  a  complete 
master  of  stage  effect,  and  that  he  merely 
sacrificed  it  for  the  sake  of  more  com- 
prehensive views.  He  makes  frequent 
demands  on  the  imagination  of  his 
readers;  nay,  he  compels  them,  by  way 
of  background  for  his  flying  groups,  to 
supply  immense  moveable  pictures,  and 
such  as  no  theatrical  art  is  capable  of 
briugiog  before  the  eye.  To  represent 
the  Faustus  of  Goethe  we  must  possess 
Fanstas's  magic  staff  and  his  furmulc  of 
Goojuration.  And  yet  with  all  this  un- 
enitableness  for  outward  representation, 
very  much  may  be  l«arned  from  this 
wonderful  work,  with  regard  both  to 
plan  and  execution.  In  a  prologue, 
which  was  probably  composed  at  a  later 


period,  the  poet  explains  how,  if  tme  la 
his  geniusjhe  c&uld  not  acoommodatehim- 
self  to  the  demands  of  a  mixed  mnltitude 
of  spectators,  and  writes  in  some  measure 
a  farewell  letter  to  the  theatre.**— G.  H. 

581.  John  Lotbrop  Motley  is  an 
eminent  American  historian  and  literate, 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1814.  He  comes  of  a  very  distinguished 
stock,  being  descended  on  his  mother's 
side  from  the  Bev.  John  Lothrop,  one 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  1634.  Young  Motley 
was  sent,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  (in  1827),  to  Harvard  Uoiversitj. 
Here  he  spent  four  years,  and  after- 
wards studied  for  some  time  in  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  he 
accepted  in  1841  the  office  of  seerstary 
to  the  American  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1842,  to  devote  his  tiaatt  to 
the  congenial  pursuits  of  literature. 
He  won  for  himself  no  mean  plaM 
among  the  periodical  writers  of  the  day 
by  his  contributions  to  the  North 
American  Review^  the  Aikmtie,  and 
other  magazines;  producing  about  the 
same  time  one  or  two  novels  (the  titlea 
of  which  I  am  not  very  clear  about). 
As  the  historian  of  the  Netherlands 
he  baa  won  his  great  fame,  in 
1856  his  *  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic"  was  produced,  after  its 
author  had  spent  some  yeaia  on  the 
Continent ofrflecting  materials,  and  com- 
paring and  weighing  aathorities.  Its 
success  was  rapid  and  decided,  and  it 
has  been  translated  into  almost  sU  the 
European  languages.  His  **  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands" — produced,  I 
believe  in  1660 — is  a  sequel  to  his 
Republic,  though  it  has  scarcely  met 
with  the  extensive  reading  of  the  latter. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  historian  it  ia  not 
my  province  at  present  to  dwell, 
though  I  venture  to  think  he  will  take 
no  mean  stand  amongst  the  list  of 
historians,  which  includes  the  names  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Macaulay, 
&o.,  &c. — J.  H.  R. 

589.  Mention  of  the  followmg  worics 
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GODUiniog  infonnation   on  aod  aboat 
Londoo,  may  be  useful  to  Bichiurd  J. 
Walter  TWoburj's  '*  Haunted  London" 
i«  a  pleasant,  vslaable,  and  sng^estiTe 
work  on  the  City,  its  historj,  traditions, 
and  state  in  the  olden  time.    ''  Cari- 
osities of  London ;  exhibiting  the  most 
rare  and  remarkable  objects  of  interest 
in  the  Metropolis  Past  and  Present,  with 
nearly  Fifty  Years'  Personal  Becollec- 
tioBs."    Bj  John  Timbs.    A  wonder- 
ful Uttle  dictionary  of  London  is  this 
▼olame  by  Mr.  Timbs.    There  is  so 
much  out-  of-the-way  reading  in  it,  snob 
apt  introdoetion  of  personal  experience, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  agreeable  illus- 
tration drawn  from  both  books  and  men. 
"Traditions  of  London."    By  Waters, 
the  detective  police  officer  (published 
by  Kent  and  Co.).    ''  Pictorial  Hand- 
book of  London,  comprising  its  antiqui- 
tiss»  aichitectaxe,  arts,  manufactures, 
trade,  institutions,  exhibitions,  suburbs, 
&&/'  with  805  wood  engravings,  large 
map  by  Lowrey,and  above  900  pages,  for 
58.  ( Bohn).  *'  London  and  its  Environs," 
by  Cyrus  Bedding  (Bohn).     Consult 
also  *' Memories  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
with  fac-aimile  drawings  engraved  upon 
wood   by  the  Brothers  Daluel."     By 
Henry  Morley.     The  citizen  of  Lon- 
don may  turn  over  Mr.  Morley's  pages 
with  delight,  as  he  contemplates  in  them 
that  writer's  characteristic  sketches  of 
this,  one  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
metropolis;   while  the  general  reader 
will  perose  with  no  less  interest  the 
author*s  graphic  descriptions  of    the 
jousts  and  toumatnents,  the  burnings 
of   martyrs,  the   church    processions, 
the  executions  of  criminals  of  high  and 
lov  d^ree,  the  miracIe-pIays  and  the 
puppet-shows, which  Smithfield  has  seen 
since  Bayer  first  founded  the  priory,  and 
get  the  grant  of  a  fair  for  its  support. 
— G.  H. 

590.  In  answer  to  "  Dowlee,"  I  may 
remark  that  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance was  formed  in  Manchester,  June 
let,  1853.  Its  original  promoter  was 
Mr.  Kathaoiel  Caird,  of  that  city;  but 
he  was  soon  assisted  by  many  of  the 
ablest  friends  of  temperance  and  sodal 


reform  in  all  parts  of  the  country*    A 
general  council  meeting  each  year  is  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  Alliance; 
but  an   executive,    residing  in  Man- 
chester, are  elected  to  carry  on   the 
movement  from  one  meeting  of   the 
council  to  another.  The  president  of  the 
Alliance  is  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan, 
Bart,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  is 
Lord  Brongham.     The  object  of  the 
Alliance  is  to  effect  the  legislative  sup- 
pression of  the  common  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  and  in  1857  the  general 
council  adopted  a  measure,   generally 
known  as  the  '*  Permissive  Bill,"   by 
which,  if  passed  into  law,  every  district 
would  be  empowered  to  veto  the  issue  of 
licences  for  the  sale  of  such  drinks;  the 
majority  required  for  the  veto  being  an 
approval  of  the  Act  by  two-thirds  of 
those  voting.    By  this  means  some  of  the 
strongest  objections  originally  alleged 
against  a  Maine  (t.e.,  natk>nal  prohi- 
bitory) law — such  as  the  sudden  de- 
rangement of  the  country's   finances, 
and  a  possible  overriding  of  the  majo- 
rity   by   a   minority — are    effectually 
swept  away.     The  general  council,  at 
their  last  meeting,  in  October,  agreed  to 
try   to  raise  a  fund  of  £50,000   for 
guaranteeing  the  agitation  during  the 
next  five  years ;  and  of  this  sum  nearly 
three -fourths    has    been   already   pro- 
mised.    Each  subscriber  can  remit  his 
contribution  in  annual  or  quarterly  in- 
stalments.    The  offices  of  the  Alliance 
are  at  41,  John  Dalton   Street,  Man- 
chester, and  335,  Strand,  London;  but 
a  considerable  agency  staff  is  stationed 
over  the  United  Kingdom.     A  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Alliance  News,  and  a 
quarterly    journal    of   social     science, 
Meliora,  are  among  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  Alliance.     A  prize  essay, 
"  Argument,"  by  Dr.  Lees,  of  which 
40,000  copies  were  sold,  has  been  re- 
cently reissued  as  the  "Condensed  Argu- 
ment for  Prohibition."     Non-teetotallers 
may  be  members  of  the   Alliance.—- 
D.  B. 

591.  The  edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Milton,  issued  in  Bohn's 
library,  is  perhaps  as  good  and  handy 
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a  book  for  stndjiog  "'FandUe  Lost" 
M  can  be  got    It  containB  a  memoir, 
inolnding  oritical  remarks,  by  James 
Mbiitgomei7,  himself  a  religions  poet; 
an  index  to  "  Paradise  Lost;"  a  verbal 
index  to  all  the  poems,  and  selected 
notee.    The  late  Ber.  J.  Edmonston 
issued  an  edition  of  **  Paradise  Lost" 
and  **  Paradise  Regained/'  with  expla- 
natorj  notes,  which  wonld  be  found 
nsefnl.    It  is  published  hj  Nelson  and 
Son.     In  Thomas  Keightlej's  '*Life, 
Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John  Milton," 
part  ill.,  there  is  an  introduction  to 
**  Paradise  Lost  *  extending  from  p.  397 
to  p.  484.    In  1773  the  first  six  books 
of  '*  Paradise  Lost"  were  published,  ar- 
ranged  in    grammatical    order,    with 
ellipsis  supplied;    notes  of  all  sorts, 
many  of  them  valuable.    It  was  the 
laboar  of  James  Bachanan,  author  of 
**  British  Grammar;*'  but  was  edited  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow  after  his  death 
bj  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Aberdeen  (?),  I  think.    This 
woik,  however,  is  now  very  rare.     In 
1828,  Hiss  Christian  Cann,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  schoolmistress  in  Bromley, 
Middlesex,  published,  by  subscription, 
"A  Scriptural  and  Allegorical  Glossary 
of   Milton's  'Paradise   Lost,'"  which 
makes  a  good  many  of  its  mysteries  plain. 
Macanlay's,  and  Channing's   splendid 
critiques  should  be  read;  also  Addison's 
papers  in  the  %>eetaiory  Nos.  262,  267, 
373,  279,  and  in  each  sixth  issue  aftor- 
warde  through  fifteen  numbers.    Hal- 
lam's  **  Literature  of  Europe"  contains 
some  good  remarks.    The  biographies 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Hayley,  Sym- 
mons,  &e.,  have  estimates  of  that  poem. 
A  paper  in  the  Retrotpecthe  Review, 
and  one  in  the  Quarter^,  vol.  xxxvi., 
deserve    pemsal.      George     Gilfillan, 
amidst  a  little   magniloquence,    says 
some  good  things  ab^ut  Milton's  noble 
productions.    Professor  Ikhsson  is  at 
present  engaged  on  an  edition  for  the 
**  Golden  Treasury  "  series,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  soon  give  us  the  continua- 
tion of  his  **  Life  of  Milton,"  in  the  last 
volume  of  which  he  is  to  criticize  the 
•'Pindise   Lost"    Mtain.   Longman 


have  issued  two  books  of  this  poem, 
prepared  for  examinations,  by  Rev.  John 
Hunter.  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough 
as  to  the  sources  whence  ''Poeticos" 
may  study  thoroughly  the  bard  of 
Paradise.>-a  N. 

592.  It  altogether  depends  on  what 
the  subject  is,<^in  liteimtare,  Araoldi 
Lewis,  Masson,  See. ;  in  science.  1^  J. 
HerBchel,  Profcissor  Owen,  &e.;  in  theo- 
logy, P.  Bayne,  L.  Davies,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Dr.  Alexander,  &c;  philo- 
sophy, MacCosh,  Veitch,  Frmser,  fte.; 
history,  Fronde,  Brodle,  Laing,  Goldwin 
Smith,  &&;  politics,  Bagshot,  Hannay, 
Hare,  Orowe,  &c;  social  lift,  Gerald 
Maasey,  W.  G.  Blaikie,  S.  G.  Osborne. 
We  might  go  on  Ayr  pages  naming  men 
who  are  at  the  top  respectively  oif  the 
several  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge; but  what  good  end  wonld  it 
serve  ?  Does  **  A  Debater  "  yunt  to 
know  the  chief  literary  critics?  Then 
we  are  equally  wide  of  a  distinct  mark, 
for  some  critics  are  trustworthy  on 
novels,  some  on  poetry,  others  on  his- 
tory; some  on  essays,  others  on  biogra- 
phy, and  so  on.  The  best  criticisms 
we  know  are  those  contained  in  general 
in  FfxueTt  the  Fortnightlif,  and  (in 
weekly  reviews)  the  London  Renem* 
The  best  principles  of  criticism  (present 
company  always  excepted — ^thatis  to  say, 
outside  of  the  BriHeh  ConiroveniaKet') 
are  contained  in  the  papers  by  G.  H. 
Lewes,  in  the  Foriniffki^  Ranew,  on 
**  The  Principles  of  Soocess  in  Litera- 
ture." It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
certun  canons  of  criticism  were  gene- 
rally agreed  upon. — ^E.  M.  A. 

594.  The  reason  why  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  so  often  alluded  to  in  rdigions 
controversies  is  because  it  is  the  last 
general  council  that  has  been  held,  con- 
sequently its  decisions  are  a  standard  of 
appeal  in  the  Catholic  church. — S.  8. 

595.  **  English  Synonymes  Ex- 
plained," by  Rev.  G.  Crabb  (8vo. 
Simpkin  and  Co.),  is  genermlly  oon- 
sid^ed  the  standaitl  work.  The  fol- 
lowing are  useful  handbooks: — ^"Eng- 
lish Synonymes  Classified  and  Ez- 
phuned,*'  by  G.  F.  Graham  (Longman); 
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A  PiMdari  DfotioDBiy  of  Eogliah 
SynoDyina,  alphabeCioalljr  amuiged,'' 
If  D.  L.  MidceDSW  (Ward  and  Lock); 
" English  SynovjmeB*  edited  (and 
iteouuuendgd)  bf  Arehlnahop  Whately, 
DJ>.  (Parlter).  Consnlt  also  **  Theaaa- 
rna  of  English  Words  and  Phrases, 
clasiified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  BxpreesiaD  of  Ideaa,  and  assist  in 
litenuryCompeeitioB."  ByP-M-Roget, 
llD^&c.,&e.  (15th  edition,  1865,Long- 
man):  this  is  a  totj  Tsloable  work; 
*' Webster's  English  Dictionary '' (new 
edition),  by  Goodrich  aad  Porter 
(BeU  and  Daldj,  1865).--G.  H. 

597.  I  must  beg  J.  S.  M.  to  excose 
mj  not  amwenng  his  question  before^ 
I  pnsame,  from  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  tint  you  have  not  had  die  ad* 
TSDtage*  of'  a  publie  sehool  education, 
and  ooDBsqueotly-  do  not  puipoee  read- 
ing Mr  hoBonrs.  If,  on  the  contnay, 
you  an  weU  pi'epaied  either  in  classics 
or  mathenuitfcsr  and  have  health  and 
ao  inflexible  will  to  work  hard,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  you  other  information 
whioh  I  shall  exclude  in  this  answer. 
A  man  need  not  know  much  of  any 
of  the  great  subjects  to  pass;  so  if  yon 
aie  pretty  well  grounded  in  the  gram- 
mar, Latin  and  Gredt,  and  know  a 
Httle  mathematics,  you  can,  without 
much  trouble — that  is,  eomparatiyely 
speaking — pass  the  examination  for  the 
orduary  degree.  But  I  will  give  yon 
more  ndnnte  particulars,— that  is,  with 
lespeot  to  those  things  you  should  know 
hefore  coming  up;  for  if  you  will 
thoroughly  master  and  know  tiie  books 
I  shall  mention  below,  you  will  find  no 
great  difficulty  afterwards.  Tou  should 
know  some  elementary  grammars — 
Latin  and  Greek,— eay  Kennedy's  Latin 
and  Charterhouse  GredE;  be  able,  with 
the  use  of  dictionary,  and,  if  you  like, 
with  the  assistanee  of  a  translation,  to 
make  out  a  Greek  and  Latin  Bubjeot— 
say,  Orestes  in  Greek  and  a  speech 
of  Cicero  in  Latin  ;  to  be  able  to 
answer  questions  on  the  Terbs,  nouns, 
Ae^  gsegraphy,  &c. ;  in  fact,  to  know  it 
tiioroughly;  to  know  the  first  four 
boeka-  of  Bnelid,  aad  6th  propontion 


of  tiie  Vlth.;  to  be  able  to  work  out 
simple  questions  in  algebra,  as  far  as 
quadratics  with  proportion,  ratio,  and  a 
little  more,  and  to  know  arithmetic. 
Tou  should  also  know  something — a 
good  deal  would  be  best— of  Arnold's 
First  Parts  of  Latin  aad  Greek  prose 
books.  Ton  ought  at  least  to  be  able 
to  do  thi» — as  much  more  as  you  like, 
ad  infinitum.  If  you  do  these  well 
before  coming  up,  you  will  find  all  the 
examinations  you  have  to  pass  only 
matters  of  grind.  This  is  necessary 
before  coming  to  Cambridge,  to  which 
university  I  would  Hrcngly  recommend 
you  to  go,  in  preference  to  Oxford. 
Any  further  information  or  advice  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you. — Elpis- 

TTC08. 

598.  The  American  edition  of  the 
"  Index  Berum"  measures  9i  by  8 
inches.  After  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Todd' follow  136  leaves  of  ruled  paper, 
120  of  which  have  capital  and  small 
letters  printed  consecutively  at  the  top 
of  the  pages ;  and  the  remaining  sixteen 
are  ruled  in  the  same  manner,  but  have 
no  letters  printed  at  top.  The  capital 
letters  are  for  the  space,measaring  rather 
more  than  two  inches,  on  the  left  of  the 
pBge;  the  small  letters  refer  to  the 
remainder  of  the  page,  measuring 
rather  less  than  six.  A  space  of  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  is  left  from  the 
top  of  the  page  to  the  commencement  of 
the  lines,  tMrty-fbur  of  which  are  on 
each  page.  Mr.  Todd  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  using  the  index: — 
"  1.  Bead  nothing  which  is  not  wortii 
remembering,  and  which  you  may  not 
wish  hereafter  to  review.  Have  your 
index  at  hand,  and  when  you  meet  with 
anything  of  interest,  just  note  it  down 
-*the  subject,  the  book,  and  the  page, 
and  any  word  designating  its  qualities 
which  you  may  please,  according  to  the 
metiiod  hereafter  described.  2.  Hake 
your  index  according  to  subjects  as 
nrach  as  possible,  selecting  that  word 
which  conveys  the  best  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject. S.  Tou  will  find  the  index  ruled, 
with  blue  mk,  with  a  wide  margin  on 
the  left  hand  of  eadbt  page.    The  mar- 
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gin  ifl  to  contain  the  word  selected  as  a 
guide  to  the  subject  noted  dovn.  On 
the  cornera  of  the  page  jon  will  find 
the  letters  (capitals),  and  on  the  centre 
the  first  five  vowels — ^a,  e,  i,  o,  n.  Each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  has  two  pages  to 
each  of  the  vowels,  so  that  of  codrse 
each  letter  has  ten  pages.  4.  When 
yon  read  anything  which  yon  may  here- 
after need,  place  the  principal  word  in 
the  margin,  nnder  the  first  letter  in 
that  word,  and  the  first  vowel  in  it" 
Mr.  Stock,  of  Paternoster  Bow,  I  believe, 
publishes  something  of  the  kind.  But  I 
think  "  S.  W.  Yoong"  will  find  it  quite 
as  good  a  plan  to  choose  a  certain  uni- 
form-sized paper,  in  single  sheets.  And 
as  he  reads,  make  his  notes  or  extracts, 
heading  each  sheet  by  some  key-word 
— af>er  the  manner  of  a  dictionary.  As 
the  papers  are  written  they  can  be  put 
in  their  proper  alphabetical  order,  and 
fastened  with  an  elastic  band.  I  think 
*'  S.  W.  Young'*  will  find  all  the  conve- 
nience of  the  "  Index  Berum  ^  in  this 
plan,  with  some  advantages.  It  is  easy 
to  re-write  or  throw  out  pieces ;  and 
if  proper  margins  be  left,  they  can  at 
any  time  be  bound  into  a  book. — T.  S. 
Todd's  "  Index  Berum.*— The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  author's  in- 
structions for  using  the  index  will  heat 
show  the  nature  of  the  work: — ^"  Have 
your  index  at  hand,  and  when  yon  meet 
with  anything  of  interest,  note  it  down 
—the  tubfectt  the  hookf  and  the  poffe, 
and  any  word  designating  iU  qualities 
which  you  may  please,  according  fo  the 
method  hereafter  described.  u2s.e  your 
index  according  to  subjects  as  much  as 
possible,  selecting  that  word  which  con- 
veys the  best  idM  of  the  subject.  You 
wUl  find  the  index  ruled  with  ink,  with 
a  wide  margin  on  the  left  of  eaoh  pagcw 
The  margin  is  to  contain  the  ward 
ttkeied  as  a  guide  to  the  subject  noted 
down.  On  the  corners  of  the  page  yon 
will  find  the  leturs  of  the  alphabet 
(capitals),  and  in  the  centre  the  first 
five  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  0,  U.  Eaoh  letter 
of  the  alphabet  has  two  pages  to  each 
of  the  Towela,  so  that  of  eovse  each 
letter  has  ten  pages.    When  yon  read 


anything  which  yon  may  hereaf^  need, 
place  the  principal  word  in  the  margin, 
under  the  first  letter  in  that  word  and 
the  first  vowel  in  it.  Suppose  I  wish 
to  note  something  relating  to  America; 
I  turn  first  to  A  and  then  to  E,  becauui 
A  is  the  first  letter  and  £  the  first 
vCWel."  Thus:— 
America       supposed  to  be  known  in  the 

time  of  Homer;  Thomas's 

**  Hist.  Print,"  v.i^p.  20. 
Varro  beautiful  letter   to,   from 

Cicero;  Cic.  Epist,  lib. 

6,  Ep.  2. 

The  above  description  and  examples 
will  show  the  design  and  method  of 
using  the  index.  It  can  be  had  at  all 
prices,  but  I  would  recommend  beginners 
to  use  the  half-crown  edition,  pnb<» 
lished  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Bow.  Larger  editions  pub-, 
lished  elsewhere  can  be  found  by  re- 
ferring to  any  bookseller's  catalogue  of 
books  published. — A.  K.  B. 

599.  G.  P.  H.  will  find  what  he 
desires  in  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Bobertson,"  by  S.  A.  Brooke,  HJL,  % 
vols.,  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  ^d 
Co.  There  are  also  articles  on  Bobert- 
son in  the  Contemporary  Bevieto  and 
Simdagf  Magatme  for  February.— S.  S. 
601.  Of  Oliver  Cromwell's  life  and 
times  the  literature  is  very  extensive. 
A  list  of  state  papers  issued  by  him  is  to 
be  found  in  Lowndes's  "  Bibliographer's 
Manual."  Of  bic^raphies  there  oodmb 
first  and  chiefest  Carlyle's  '*  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speechee,  with 
EluoidaUons ;"  F  AubPgn  A  ''  Pfx>- 
tector."  Thomas  Cromwell's  "Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  Times;"  Oliver  Crom* 
well*s  ''Memoirs  of  Oliver  CramweU^ 
and  of  hu  Sons  Biobard  and  Henry.** 
Catherine's  Macaulay's  "History  of 
Eo^and,"  as  well  as  Hume's,  Caite'a^ 
Lbgard's,  SmoUeU's,  EeighUey'k, 
Knight^  &c.;  Hallam'a  "Ooostitn* 
tional  History  of  England,"  with  Mae- 
anlay's  Review  of  it,  as  well  aa 
Maeanlayls  paper  on  '*  MiltoD^"  oontata 
materials  of  great  value.  So  also  *do 
Ciarendon's  "BebdUon,"  finktrodeV 
"MemoiiB)"  Ludlow's  "Mamoira,"  Tinr^ 
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low's  "State  Papers,"  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
"  History  of  the  Revenue,**  and  Smjth's 
'*Lectares  on  Modern  History."  M. 
Qnizot  has  written  a  "  Memoir  of  Crom- 
well"  and  Lamartine  has  issned  a 
Sketch.  Nob1e*B  "Memoirs  of  the 
Oromwel  V  *°d  Sir  Ed.  Walker*s  *'  Dis- 
coarses  on  History/*  may  also  be  men- 
tibned.  In  Fox's  "  Journals,'*  Cowley's 
"Works,"  and  Dr.  Vaughan's  **ReT0- 
lationp,**  other  additional  references 
may  be  had.  The  "  Life  of  Cromwell  ** 
has,  however,  yet  to  be  written.  When 
will  S.  N.  include  him  among  epoch 
men  ? — R.  M.  A. 

602.  Dr.  Jared  Sparks* "  Life,  Works, 
and  Letters  of  BeDJamin  Franklin**  is 
ike  authoritative  work  on  the  subject. 
It  is,  however,  tedious  and  wearisome. 
In  the  British  Controversialist  two 
essays  on  Benjamin  Franklin  have  ap- 
peared, VIS.,  in  vols,  for  1855  and  1862. 
— Tom  Careful. 

606.  Bohn*s  Classical  Library  con- 
tains a  very  fair  and  cheap  translation 
of  Plato's  works,  and  of  many  of 
Aristotle's.  Taylor's  version  of  Plato, 
notwithstanding  some  singularities,  is 
worth  reading.  Dr.  Whewell  edited 
the  "  Ethical  Dialogues  '*  of  Plato  in  such 
•  way  as  to  give  a  fair  view  of  their 


contents.  Crete's  great  work  on  Plato 
and  hb  contemporaries  is  highly  valu- 
able. C.  Badham,  B.D.,  has  edited 
sever*!  dialogues  of  Plato  with  able 
introductions.  M.  B.  Cope  has  trans- 
lated the  *'  Philebus,**  Wm.  Smith  the 
"Apology,**  "Crito."  and  "Phado." 
Geddes*  edition  of  the  "  Pbaodo  **  is  ex- 
cellently annotated,  and  to  the  Golden 
Treasury  series  the  *'  Republic "  has 
been  added  in  a  pellucid  translation  by 
Davies  and  Yaughan.  Richard  Con- 
greve*s  version  of  "The  Politics  of 
Aristotle  '*  i  8  a  highly  superior  work. 
Sir  Alexander  Grant*s  edition  of  "  The 
Ethics**  is  expected  to  be  worthy  in 
scholarship  and  thought.  Jelfs  '*  Notes  *' 
on  Aristotle*s  **  Ethics  **  we  have  found 
rery  informing.  G.  H.  Lewe8*s  *'  Aris- 
totle **  is  excellent  on  science.  Bishop 
R.  D.  Hampden,  on  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  conveys  very  clear  ideas  on 
the  life  and  tenets  of  that  triumvirate 
m  philosophy.  In  the  Classical 
Journal  several  portions  of  Aristotle's 
works  were  translated  well.  Blakes- 
ley's  *'  Life  of  Aristotle  **  contains  brief 
abstracts  of  most  of  Arutotle's  works. 
To  these  many  other  books  might  be 
added.  Does  G.  P.  H.  require  more? — 
S.  N. 


^\t  Sttietws'  S^tdwxi. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Auflv&aUA :  Stditst. — St,  PhUip's 
Mvtual  Improvement  Soeietif.  —  The 
fiiat  anniTersary  of  the  St.  Philip's 
Mutual  ImprovemsDt  Society  of  Sydney, 
the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  Ans- 
tnlia,  was  held  in  the  Old  School- 
houe  of  St  Philip's  Church  on  the 
12th  Dec.  Upwards  of  200  people 
SMtmhled,  and  a  musical  and  literary 
iatertainment  was  gimi  with  great 
sQocesa  by  tbe  members.  The  society 
ii  uder  tlie  presidency  of  the  Vexy  Rev. 


the  Dean  of  Sydney,  while  the  Hon. 
John  Campbell,  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Conndl,  and  Alexander  Stuart, 
Esq  ,  are  Tiee-preeidents.  Tbe  object  of 
the  society  is  by  "essays,  readings, 
recitations,  friendly  discussions,  and 
popular  lectures,"  to  promote  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  nemben. 
At  the  anniveriMry  meeting,  which  was 
highly  tucceBsfnl,  the  following  report 
was  read,  for  which  we  hope  (though 
we  are  at  the  other  side  of  the  world) 
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jon  will  kindly  iptn  vb  a  oorner  in  the 
SocietleB*  Section  of  one  of  jonr  iBsnes: 
— Tour  committee,  in  laying  before  yon 
their  fint  annual  report,  hare  mnch 
pleasure  in  assuring  yon  that  it  is  an 
encouraging  one.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  in  the  schoolroom  on  Tuesday,  29th 
Not.,  1864,  when  21  gentlemen  enrolled 
themselves  as  members.  From  that  to 
the  present  time  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  47,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance has  been  good.  During  the  past 
year  fifty  recitations  and  readings  have 
been  delivered  ;  and  yonr  committee 
have  much  pleasure  in  observing,  with 
regard  to  them,  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers have  in  due  course  shown  consider- 
able information. 

Discussions  have  been  held  on  the 
following  subjects: — 

''Was  Oliver  Cromwell  a  Sincere 
man?" — Yes. 

**Has  Novel-reading  a  Pernicious 
effect?  "—No. 

'*Has  Competition  an  Injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  community?  " — No. 

**  Was  Joan  of  Arc  an  Impostor?** — 
No. 

**  Which  has  been  the  most  Beneficial 
to  mankind,  the  introduction  of  Po- 
tatoes or  Tobacco?  " — Tobacco. 

"  Whether  is  the  greater  source  of 
crime  Ignorance  or  Intemperance?"— 
Intemperance. 

'*  Is  the  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
worthy  of  Admiration?  ** — Tes. 

"  Which  was  the  greater  General, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon 
Bonaparte?'* — The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 

Essays  have  been  written  on  the  Ibl- 
lowing  fiubjeots: — **The  Histoiy  of 
Writing ;**  ''Gold;**  "  Besults  of  Ma- 
ohiaeryT  "^  The  Genius  of  Austimliai'* 
and  **  fieqjamin  West,  the  Painter.** 

Lectures  open  to  the  pnblio,  free  of 
charge,  have  also  been  delivered,  by 
the  Verf  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Sydney,  on 
Colu«bns  and  some  Lessons  of  his  Life. 
Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  How  our  Fore- 
fathers travelled.  Rev.  J.  Kemmiss, 
Aacient  Citiee.  Rev.  A.  H.  SUphen, 
The  Hindoos. 


The  treasurer  has  in  hand  to  the 
credit  of  the  society  the  sum  of  £3  Ss.  6d. 

Tour  committee  would  also  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  wannest 
thanks  to  their  President  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  society,  and  also  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  Hon.  John  Campbell, 
M.L.C.,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  Esq. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would 
urge  upon  the  members  and  their  friends 
the  necessity  of  increased  interest  in  the 
society,  and  trust  that  the  presence  of 
so  many  here  to-night  will  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  members,  and  prove  that 
St.  Philip*s Mutual  Improvement  Society 
is  what  it  really  professes  to  be,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  promotion  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  those 
connected  with  it,  having  for  its  motto, 
"  Upward  and  onward,  and  true  to  the 
line."         James  0*Hba,  Eon,  Sec. 


SUBJXOTS   SUITABLB    VOR   DkBATM. 

Is  Prayer  efiScacious  in  the  attainment 

of  temporal  Blessings  ? 
Is  Municipal  Union  advisable  ? 
Is  Theology  a  Science  ? 
Is  Heresy  a  Crime  ? 
Is  Chiistian  Union  desirable  in  our 

age? 
Is  a  Progressive  Theology  possible  ? 
Is  RituaSsm  Unchristian  ? 
Ought  Religions  to  be  National  ? 
Are  Creeds  necessary  to  Christianity  ? 
Is  "  Independent  Morality  **  possible  ? 
Has  fioience  **  a  cure  of  souls  "  ? 
Can  we  have  Morality  apart  firom  B^ 

ligion  ? 
Is  Christianity  one  and  stable,  or  vari- 
able and  capable  of  being  adapted  to 

ciicnmataiiees  ? 
Are  those  who  die  Heathens  lost  for 

eternity? 
Is  the  Drama  or  the  Epic  the  highar 

form  of  Poetry  ? 
Was  the  Reformation  in  England  note 

a  Reli^ous  than  a  Political  move- 

nwnt?*' 
Ought  Religious  Societies  to  oadsrlaks 

Publishing  ? 
Can  Pnyar  be  tcttad  by  EsyerisMaF 
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Should  BdigioQs  and  Charitable  Abbo- 
datioDs  1^  freed  from  taxation  ? 

Should  Sabbath  Obseiranoe  be  main- 
tained bj  legal  penalties  ? 

Aie  the  MotiTes  of  men  capable  of 
being  Self-originated  ? 

Has  the  nuUignitj  of  Christendom  been 
worse  than  that  of  the  Heathen 
world? 

Opght  the  Chnrch  to  concentrate  its 
forces  ? 

Is  Government  by  Party  advanta- 
geous? 

Is  the  Conflict  of  Opinions  beneficial  ? 

Is  Christian  Certainty  attainable  ? 

Was  Christ's  sacrifice  Vicarions  ? 

Can  Theology  be  Incorporated  with 
Life? 

Is  the  Beign  of  Law  compatible  with 
God's  foreordaining  knowledge  ? 

Is  the  nae  of  a  Book  of  Public  Prayer 
Bcriptnral  ? 

Is  Confession  of  sin  to  Chnrch  officers 
a  requirement  of  Christianity  ? 

Should  the  Boman  Catholic  Clergy  be 
endowed  ? 

Is  the  Sunday  Science  Movement  de- 
feusible  ? 

Should  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 
be  placed  under  an  executive  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  ? 


Is  Coin  or  Credit  the  trne  baaia  of  onr- 
renoy? 

Was  Shakspere  a  Boman  Catholic  f 

Are  Protective  Duties  always  baneful? 

Is  Free  Trade  in  Land  desirable  ? 

Is  Social  Bevolution  injurious  ? 

Is  our  Agricultural  Population  fairly 
treated? 

Is  the  present  Poor  Law  well  adminis- 
tered ? 

Is  it  true  of  Governments,  that  *'  what- 
e*er  is  best  administered  is  best "  ? 

Ought  the  Educational  and  Charitable 
Funds  of  England  to  be  placed  under 
public  responsible  Management? 

Is  a  great  landed  Aristocracy  preferable 
to  a  rich  and  powerful  Commerdal 
Middle  Class? 

Are  Treaties  to  be  held  as  always 
binding? 

Should  Bace  and  Nationality  Coincide? 

Does  the  French  Policy  in  Italy  merit 
Approbation  or  Disapprobation? 

Is  Quarantine  advantageous? 

Is  the  Impeachment  of  Colonial  Go- 
vernors in  Parliament  preferable  to 
their  trial  in  Law  Courts? 

Are  our  Colonial  Churches  properly 
constituted? 

Ought  Convocation  to  have  Legislative 
powers  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs? 


^ihrarg  ^oUb. 


Ms.  F.  HuTH  is  about  to  publish  the 
collection  of  Ballads  bonght  by  him  at 
Mr.  Daniel's  sale  for  £800,  for  presen- 
tation to  the  members  of  the  Philobib- 
lion  Society. 

Fred  Wolf,  the  German  medieval 
scholar,  author  of  **  Le  Br<$sil  Litttfra- 
ture,**  died  ISthFeb.  at  Vienna,  aged  70. 

fiev.  W.  Evans,  Vicar  of  Heversbam, 
Archdeacon  of  Westmoreland,  author 
of  '*  The  Beotory  of  Valehead,*'  and 
Wordsworth's  friend,  died  10th  March, 
aged  77. 


A.  B.  Slous  has  had  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Dramatic  College,  T.  P.  Cooke's 
£100  prize  for  his  play  **  True  to  the 
Core." 

Dr.  Mackay  is  about  to  become  the 
Lexicographer  of  "  the  lost  and 
perishing  beauties  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," a  ooUeotlon  of  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  words  and  phrases. 

James  S.  Gibb,  of  Dalkeith,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  **  Memoir  of  Beattte,''  author 
of  '*  The  Minstrel,"  "  The  Nature  of 
Truth,"  &c. 
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ShakBpere  Controveny  is  likely  to 
be  le-exeited  by  Gerald  Massey's  "  In- 
terpietatioD  of  the  Sonnets  of  Stratford's 
boast  and  the  world's  gloiy." 

A  Magazine  of  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy is  among  the  new  projects  on  the 
tapis. 

Dr.  William  Hepworth  Thompson, 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  Begins  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Cambridge,  has  been 
appointed  snccessor  to  Dr.  Whewell 
as  Master  of  Trinity  College.  The 
new  master  has  edited  and  annotated  W. 
A.  Bntler's  *'  Lectnres  on  Philosophy." 

The  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  have 
themselves  edited  and  printed  a  ^00- 
gimiU  of  their  splendid  MS.  Dante  in 
large  folio. 

W.  C.  Bennett,  of  Blackheath,  author 
of  "  Poems,"  1850,  "  Songs  by  a  Song- 
writer/' 1859,  has  issued  a  proBpectos 
of  a  "  Ballad  History  of  England." 

Bey.  William  Fleming,  Professor  of 
Moral  PhiloBophy,  Glasgow,  anthor  of 
a  '^Manner  on  that  subject,  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  Philosophy,  &c.,  died  10th 
March,  aged  74. 

"  The  Death  of  Lucretius,"  theBoman 
poet,  author  of*  The  Nature  of  Things" 
(see  BritUh  ConlroversM/tsf,  ante,  pp. 
1 65 —  1 67),  is  sUted  to  be  the  subject  of 
Tennyson's  new  classical  poem.  It  will 
probably  exhibit  tbe  failure  of  Epicu- 
reanism to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  human 
life. 

Miss  Braddon's  novels  are  to  be 
iisued  in  two-shilling  volumes,  rsvised 
by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Dr.  John  Conolly,  author  of  ^*An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Indications  oi 
Insanity,"  "  An  EsMy  on  the  Madness  of 
Hamlet,"  &c.,  and  tbe  originatr  of  the 
rational  treatment  of  those  who  are 
mentally  diseased,  died  March  7th. 

The  leading  authors  of  America  and 
ten  publishing  firms  have  signed  a 
petition  to  OMgress  for  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  with  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  ReifFerecheid,  at  Boon,  has  dis- 
covered fragments  in  Anglo-Saxon  of 
King  Alfred's  *'Veisioa  of  Qraius," 
and  in  Gothic  of  St.  Paul's  Epiatles  by 
Ulpbilas. 


It  has  been  proposed  to  issue  a  cheap 
popular  edition  of  early  English  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptntes. 

Scientific  Opinion  is  to  appear  in 
April  as  the  companion  of  Public 
Opinwn. 

*'  A  Centenary  Book,"  in  celebration 
of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
the  United  States,  is  ready. 

Longfellow  is  engaged  on  a  new, 
uniform,  revised  edition  o(  his  entire 
works. 

Tbe  early  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
is  becoming  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  collectors.  Coald  not  some  one 
reprint  and  compare  Hallam's  and 
Tannyson's  "Timbnctoo"? 

Colonel  Hamlyn,  tbe  anthor  of  "Lad  j 
Lee^s  Widowhood,"  a  work  on  the  Cri- 
mean war,  &c.,  has  in  the  press  a  book 
on  •*  Military  Tactics." 

Lord  Palmerston's  literary  executors 
will  shortly  provide  an  edition  of  some 
of  his  most  interesting  papers. 

The  collected  works  of  Isaac  Disraeli 
are  to  be  issued  in  monthly  parts  and 
quarterly  vols.,  and  a  new  edition  of 
Benjamin  Dit^raeli's  Novels  is  also  in 
preparation. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Paris 
for  tbe  purpoee  of  executing  a  totally 
new  and  complete  translation  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  order  to  ensure 
impartiality  tbe  task  will  be  confided, 
to  learned  men  of  the  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant,  and  Jewish  religions. 

Alex.  Dumas  is  engaged  on  a  novel 
of  modem  life  in  Paris. 

A  Chinese  newspaper,  7*he  Ffyittg 
Droffon,  has  been  commenced  by  Pro- 
fessor Summers. 

A  new,  cheap,  condensed  edition  of 
''Professor  George  Wilson's  Memoir'* 
by  his  sister,  is  in  the  press. 

A  subscription  is  in  the  coorse  of 
being  raised  for  the  destitute  widow  and 
family  of  the  late  Captain  Grooow, 
whose  personal  recollections  had  such 
attractions  for  the  readers  of  circulating 
libraries. 

Dr.  T.  L.  PhipBon,  F.C.S.,  has  in  pre- 
paration a  popular  exposition  of  me- 
teors, meteoric  stones,  &e. 


(Spor^  iP;in. 


EICHAUD  HURD,  D.D.-PHILOSOPHICAL  CEITICISM:. 

Hard  has,  p«rbftp«,  the  merit  of  hmnf^  the  first  who,  in  this  country,  timed  ftt 
PhikBophical  Critidam. — Benty  HaUam, 

Cbitici8ic  10  at  once  an  indnctiye  science  and  a  disciplinary 
art.  It  is  both  legialative  and  magisterial.  It  includes  in  it  an 
analyBis  of  the  intellectual  operations  out  of  which  art  effloresces ; 
of  de  means  and  instruments  of  producing  artistic  elfeots,  and  of 
the  principles  which  should  guide  men  in  the  production  or  repro- 
duction of  excellence.  Criticism  not  only  observes  and  analyzes 
facts,  infers  and  methodizes  a  theory ;  it  also  administers  laws  and 
communicates  instructions  which  may  regulate  practice.  It  is  not 
eontented  with  understanding,  it  aima  also  at  achievement.  The 
truths  it  teaches  are  auxiliary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mind's 
designs.  It  is  not  a  barren  and  infertile  science,  but  one  which  is 
fecund  and  prolific.  Criticism  implies  discernment — the  exercise 
of  a  clear  judgment,  furnished  with  adequate  knowledge  and 
guided  by  proper  motives,  To  judge  rightly  we  must  know  well  5 
to  determine  justly  we  must  investigate  honestly ;  to  decide  fairly 
we  must  deliberate  impartially ;  and  to  effect  predetermined  results 
we  must  employ  fit  means  and  suitable  instruments.  Criticism  is 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
ductions  of  art,  as  well  as  the  art  of  determining  how  any  specific 
production  will  accord  with  the  fixed  principles  which  govern 
the  processes  involved  in  the  achievement  of  any  excellent  work. 
As  a  science  it  desires  decision,  as  an  art  precision.  It  is  more  than . 
a  scheme  of  thought,  it  is  a  directory  towards  practical  success.  It 
is  a  compend  of  rules  for  the  improvement  of  results ;  and  it 
not  only  requires  but  requites  suomission.  It  is  at  once  the 
inducer  and  the  producer  of  "  The  high  endeavour  and  the  glad 
success." 

Men  seek  knowledge  not  to  gain  pleasure  only,  but  to  acquire 
power,  to  regulate  action  and  to  influence  the  consequences  and 
issues  of  events  or  things.  Dominion  is  the  darling  of  man's  soul. 
For  this  it  is  that  he  labours  and  thinks — that  ne  may  subdue 
nature  to  his  purposes,  and  art  to  his  aims:  this  it  is  which  excites 

'*  The  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart, 
The  freosj  and  fire  of  the  brain,** 

1866.  T 
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for  the  nseful,  the  practical,  and  the  helpfal.  Man  wifhes  to  know 
that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  do,  and  he  enquires  that  he  may 
acquire.  He  searcheB  for  ultimate  ideas  and  correlates  them  into 
systems,  not  only  that  he  may  deduce  thence  the  laws  of  their 
relationships  but  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  devise  and  overmaster. 
It  is  true  that  "  The  fire  i'  th*  flint  shows  not  till  it  be  struck."  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  struck  out  effectually 
and  usefully  unless  the  conditions  of  its  outcome  and  the  means 
of  utilizing  it  are  studied  and  attended  to.  So  it  is  with  all  true 
art,  it  is  the  result  of  practical  skill,  acting  on  and  directed  by 
scientific  principles.  Thus  knowledge  becomes  power,  science  the 
minister  of  pleasure  ;  and  truth  the  mother  of  delight. 

Of  all  powers,  that  which  lies  most  within  the  grasp  of  man,  and 
that  which  most  specitically  belongs  to  himself  is — the  power  of 
thought.  The  effectiveness  of  the  power  of  thought  depends  on 
its  attractive  communicability.  So  long  as  thought  mirrors 
itself  only  in  one  soul  it  is  inefficacious  for  the  bringing  about  of 
change,  movement  or  results  in  any  other  than  him  in  whom  it  is 
manifested.  It  must  flash  forth  from  us  into  others  before  it 
attains  the  full  measure  of  its  power.  Hence  speech  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  human  power ;  is  one  of  the  forces  which  stir  men  and 
change  the  currents  of  action  in  the  world.  Speeeh,  as  communi- 
cable thought,  takes  the  forms  of  eloquence  and  lite]:ature ;  the 
former  being  thought  expressed  with  all  the  vital  power  of  the  soul 
in  which  it  arises,  so  that  it  may  enter  with  life-stirring  energy  into 
another,  and  result  in  action ;  the  latter  being  thought  given  forth 
as  the  goodly  treasure  of  a  life  to  be  garnered  in  the  souls  of 
others  as  precious,  desirable,  capable  at  once  of  exciting  delight, 
inducing  acceptance  and  working  change  in  those  who  take  it  mto 
**  tbe  very  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight.' 

Literature  is  reproduced  thought— thought  embodied.  Genius 
supplies  ideas,  logic  gives  them  form,  rhetoric  expression.  Of  form 
and  expression  there  are  many  varieties.  We  know  well,  from 
every  day  experience,  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  with  regard 
to  cogency  of  arrangement  and  effectiveness  of  expression,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  or  similar  ideas  may  be  conveyed  in 
speech  or  writing  hj  different  men.  We  not  unfrequently  see  men 
of  clear  understanding  and  judicious  practical  habits  doing  injustice 
to  their  thoughts,  through  inattention  to  the  method  or  propriety 
or  grace  with  which  they  should  or  might  have  been  uttered ;  while 
men  of  inferior  endowments,  but  possessed  of  the  ability  to  adorn 
their  thoughts  with  fit  phrases  and  proper  forms,  outshine  and 
overcome  them.  Consummate  parts  must  be  enhanced  by  com- 
municative arts,  if  it  be  designed  that  they  should  ensure  way  in 
the  world  for  the  views  they  hold.  Some  irresistible  potency  is 
therefore,  we  conclude,  addable  to  thought,  by  the  choice  we  miake 
of  form  and  style,  of  method  and  expression.  What  gives  this 
relishable  and  felicitous  correspondence  between  thought  and 
speech?  and  how  may  this  mastery  of  manner  be  acquired?  are 
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queBtions  of  great  pitH  and  moment,  on  the  attainment  of  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  which  much,  very  much,  depends. 

Criticism  professes  to  be  able  to  solve  these  difficulties.  It  in- 
vestigates the  laws  of  eflfectiye  literary  effort;  determines  the 
coudittons  of  artistic  expression;  decides  on  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  achievement  of  a  ^iven  end;  prescribes  the 
culture  to  which  the  various  powers  of  man  must  be  subjected,  that 
he  may  equal  his  desires  by  deeds ;  and  intimates  the  manner  in 
which  the  labour  must  be  done  by  which  any  specific  success  is 
aimed  at.  The  diligent  toil  of  studious  thinkers  has  been  employe4 
in  investigating  the  most  precious  products  of  literature,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  composition  might  be  gained  ;  in 
tracing  the  influences  of  these  principles,  through  the  various 
changes  which  thought  in  the  course  of  being  expressed  is  made  to 
undergo ;  and  in  bringing  the  whole  sum  of  these  observations  and 
investigations  into  one  body  of  doctrine  and  a  well-arranged  system 
of  rules.  The  diverse  phenomena  of  literature  have  been  subjected 
to  scrutiny,  examination  and  experimental  testing,  w^ith  the  aesign 
of  discovering  the  laws  of  the  origination  and  dependence  of 
successful  literary  effort,  and  of  recording  them  in  a  classified  and 
intelligible  form  for  the  guidance  and  advice  of  those  who  may  be 
desirious  of  so  wedding  thought  to  speech,  that  literature  may  be» 
the  issue. 

Literature  is  not  the  mere  externalization  of  ideas.  To  outward^ 
form  it  adds  visible  grace>  and  conjoins  the  charm  of  beauty  to  tho^ 
vivacity  of  life.  Literature  is  cultured  thought,  and  all  culture  ia 
critical.  Criticism,  however,  is  rather  the  servant  than  the  tyrant, 
of  literature.  Its  laws  are  not  given  forth  with  autocratic* 
imperiousness ;  they  are  the  deductions  made  from  the  precedents 
of  genius,  and  they  incorporate  the  decisions  of  the  parliament  of' 
the  illustrious  in  all  nations  who  are  in  reality  the  legislators  oC 
the  republic  of  letters. 

'*  Those  rales  of  old  discovered — not  devised, 
Are  Dstnre  still,  bat  natnre  methodized : 
Nature,  Hke  liberty,  is  hut  restrained 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained." 

The  roles  which  criticism,  by  keen-eyed  watchfulness  and  intense 
'  medit&tion,  has  been  able  to  extract  from  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  literary  world,  and  which  she  has  collected  and  arranged  for 
behoof  of  the  entire  realm  of  letters,  are  but  a  collation  and 
epitome  of  those  unwritten  laws  which  govern  all  literature.  These 
she  proffers  for  adoption  by  and  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
aspire  to  a  place  among  the  effective  thinkers  of  the  race,  or  who 
desire  so  to  improve  tne  issue  of  their  own  reflections  that  they 
may  in  some  degree  attain  the  finished  form  of  those  literary 
prddactions  which  men  luive  most  admired  and  most  lon^  to  imitate 
or  rival.  Criticism  offers  to  aid  the  writer  by  supplying  the  results 
of  the  inductive  researches  of  observant  men  m  a  classified  and 
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orderly  form,  so  that  he,  being  saved  all  labour  except  that  of 
thought,  may  devote  all  his  intelligence  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
subject,  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  unhampered  spirit. 
It  knits  up  into  a  few  brief  comprehensive  laws  all  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  our  predecessors,  and  places  at  our  service,  in 
short  hand,  a  report  of  the  acceptable  ana  manageable,  the  right 
and  fitting  modes  of  efficient  discourse.  All  this  it  does  to  the  end 
that  we,  made  wiser  by  the  experience  of  past  efforts,  may  use  the 
greater  diligence  in  perfecting  the  thought  within  us,  that  when 
expressed  it  may  possess  the  fresh  vitality  of  intellect,  and  the 
vigorous  power  of  originality.  Criticism  is  a  eave-toil  as  well  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  no  mere  conglomerate  of  "  wise  saws"  applied  to 
"modern  instances ;"  it  is  the  wise  decision  of  the  few  who  in  all 
ages  have  sought  down  to  the  elements  of  literary  success,  and  have 
discovered,  after  diligent  investigation,  the  principles  of  the 
human  heart  in  which  they  rise  and  to  which  they  appeal. 

Criticism,  as  a  science,  is  progressive.  As  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  increases,  so  also  does  our  ac<}uaintance  with  the 
means  of  moving  men  advance.  As  our  investigations  into  litera- 
ture widen  and  deepen,  we  perceive  more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of 
influence  which  genius  has  evolved  from  its  own  spirit,  ^nd  in  worked 
with  the  edacts  of  his  mind.  And  ever  as  criticism  perceives  more 
clearly  the  grace  of  life  which  exists  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  it 
inspires  more  thoroughly  the  thought  of  a  new  age  to  aim  higher, 
and  to  achieve  more.  The  more  earnestly  it  insists  on  truth  of 
substance,  of  tone,  of  detail,  of  exposition,  and  of  language,  the 
fuller  development  of  these  qualities  in  literature  gives  it  the  greater 
claim  on  the  admiration  of  readers,  and  the  better  influence  upon 
the  studies  of  authors.  Almost  every  age,  though  it  avoids  some 
flagrant  faults  of  that  which  preceded  it,  falls  into  others  which 
require  correction ;  criticism  shows  the  violation  of  principle  which 
underlies  these  errors,  and  translates  the  mistakes  of  former  ages 
into  warnings  for  all  time.  Criticism,  therefore,  can  never  wholly 
remit  its  watchfulness,  although  at  some  periods  it  may  be  more 
urgently  required  or  exercised  than  at  others. 

The  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
e  of  Chaucer,  an  outburst  of  awakened  intellect ;  neither  was  it, 
e  that  of  the  era  of  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  Milton,  a  healthy 
issue  from  the  enthusiastic  national  life  of  the  time ;  it  was  a  litera- 
ture of  culture.  Culture  trains,  it  is  true,  but  it  also  restrains  ;  it 
prunes  as  well  as  forces ;  it  is  not  satisfied  with  eflfort,  it  aims  also 
at  effect.  It  proceeds  upon  principles,  and  follows  predetermined 
plans ;  it  endeavours  to  previse,  not  improvise  results.  In  short, 
culture  is  critical.  The  eighteenth  century  was  unsatisfied,  specu- 
lative, cold  and  ungenial.  It  was  not  so  much  a  debating  as  h 
dissertative  age ;  didactic  instead  of  investigative ;  discussion  waa  its 
delight.  The  theory  of  society,  the  foundations  of  religion,  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  the  truth  of  history,  the  grounds  of  polity,  and 
the  principles  of  literature,  were  all  alike  called  to  the  bar  of  criti* 
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cism.  And  made  the  subjectB  of  advocacy  on  one  or  the  other  side. 
Opinions  were  not  brought  into  collision, — there  was  not  earnestness 
enough  for  that — but  the  most  adverse  theses  were  elaborated  on 
the  chief  subjects  of  human  interest,  and  placed  before  the  readers 
of  that  age  m  a  cold  unsympathetic  though  elegant,  refined,  and 
polished  style.  The  graceful  prose  of  Addison,  with  its  clear,  frost- 
nke  glitter,  and  crisp,  crystallized  sentences ;  the  elegant  and  fluent 
Terse  in  which  Pope  uttered  his  didactic  essays  and  his  sparkling 
satires;  the  ingenious  and  acute  speculations  of  Berkeley  and  Clarke ; 
the  commentaries  of  Bentley  and  the  controversial  writings  of 
Leslie ;  the  pithy  vituperation  of  Swift  and  the  humorous  disquisi- 
tions of  Steele;  the  ponderous  compositions  of  Johnson  ana  the 
philosophic  narratives  of  Hume ;  the  metaphysics  of  Keid  and  the 
economics  of  Smith, — even  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Richardson- 
are  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  pervaded  by  this  unsatisfied  and 
critical  spirit.  It  was  a  rationalizing  age.  It  undoubtedly  swept 
away  from  literature  a  great  number  of  erroneous  opinions,  and 
loosened  the  hold  of  many  of  those  prejudices  which  infect  men's 
souls  to  their  own  injury.  But  it  did  this  less  through  sympathy 
with  truth,  and  real  love  to  pure  thought,  than  delight  in  destruc- 
tive discjuisition,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  restless  dissatisfac- 
tion which  had  entered  into  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  an  age  of 
good  sense,  of  imitative  artificiality,  of  superficial  sagacity,  but  it 
was  neither  fervid  nor  earnest,  profound  nor  comprehensive.  It 
was  a  period  that  induced  and  justified  criticism.  Its  chief  activity 
of  thought  was  expended  in  that  direction.  And,  before  the  half  of 
the  century  had  closed,  criticism  had  so  thoroughly  established  its 
jBupremacy  that  the  scattered  and  wayward  efforts  of  single  pens 
were  no  longer  satisfying, — the  multitude  of  commentaries,  disser- 
tations, disquisitions,  critical  and  (to  use  Swift's  word)  **  tritical " 
discussions,  essays,  inquiries,  vindications,  expositions,  &c.,  with 
which  the  age,  and  even  the  stage,  abounded,  were  not  enough  to 
content  the  inquisitive  hearts  of  the  time,  but  a  distinct  organ  of 
criticism  was  established  in  the  Monthly  Review,  1749,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  issue  of  the  first — 'but  short-lived — Edinburgh 
Review  in  1755,  and  by  the  rival  publication  entitled  the  Criiieal 
Review  in  1756.  At  such  a  time  it  was  right  that  some  one  should 
arise  who  should  set  the  query,  What  is  criticism?  with  some  definite- 
ness  before  reflecting  men — one  able  not  only  to  put  the  question, 
but  in  some  measure  to  answer  it,  and  exemplify  his  teaching  in  a 
concrete  form.  This  Eichard  Hurd  did — did  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
greater  praise  than  subsequent  writers  have  been  willing  to  accord 
to  him — viz.,  by  placing  a  specimen  of  Well-done  critical  work  before 
the  public,  which  he  did  in  1749,  and  then  by  defining  specifically 
what  he  meant  by  criticism  in  its  best  sense.  This  he  did  m  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  viz. : — 

"  CritieUm,  considered  io  its  sneient  and  noblest  office  of  doing  jottiee  to  the 
merits  of  great  writers,  more  especiaUy  in  works  of  poetry  and  invention,  demands, 
to  its  perfect  execation,  these  two  qa^ties;  ^philotoplie  spirii,  capable  of  pene- 
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t rating  the  fandamental  reasons  of  excellence  in  every  different  species  of  compo- 
sition; and  a  itrong  imagination,  the  parent  of  what  we  call  true  taste,  enabling 
the  critic  to  feel  the  foil  force  of  his  author's  ezcellvnce  himself,  and  to  impress  a 
liyely  sense  of  it  upon  others.  Each  of  these  abilities  is  necessary.  For  bj  means 
of  j^AtVofopAy,  criticism,  which  were  otherwise  a  vague  and  snperficial  thing,  acquires 
the  soundness  and  solidity  of  science.  And,  from  the  pows/f  of  fancy » it  derirea 
that  light  and  energy  and  spirit  which  are  wanting  to  provoke  the  public  emula- 
tion, and  carry  the  general  conclusions  of  the  reason  into  practice." 

We  may  as  well  confess  that  we  Have  little  that  is  new  to  tell, 
either  of  this  man  or  his  works.  We  were  desirous  of  leading  the 
minds  of  our  readers  to  the  consideration  of  criticism  as  a  form  of 
thought  and  literary  effort,  and  with  the  intention  of  adding  a 
human  interest  to  our  remarks,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  best  suit  that  design  to  interweave  our  observations  round 
the  events  of  some  life — which,  after  due  reflection,  we  determined 
should  be  that  of  Richard  Hurd.  And  we  fixed  upon  his  name  the 
rather  that  he  has,  of  late,  fallen  unaccountably  into  the  shade,  and, 
though  sixty  years  have  scarcely  yet  thrown  their  sunshine  over  his 
grave,  the  labours  of  his  lifetime  have  gone  into  terrible  oblivion. 
Let  us  rub  the  encrusting  moss  of  the  past  from  the  tomb  of  one 
worthy  of  better  remembrance,  and  recount  the  chief  facts  of  his 
life-history ;  briefly  endeavouring  to  find  in  the  meanwhile  some 
useful  lessons  gathered  from  his  works,  or  collected  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  life  he  passed,  and  the  labour  to  which  he  gave  him- 
self during  life,  fully  admitting  that  there  is  worth  in  every  biography 
of  every  human  being,  if  we  can  or  will  but  carefully  attempt  to 
extract  from  the  record  the  wisdom  it  contains  and  offers. 

Kichard  Hurd,  the  son  of  John  Hnrd  and  Hannah,, his  wife, 
"  plain,  honest,  good  people "  who  rented  a  considerable  farm  at 
Congreve,  in  Staffordsnire,  was  born  January  13th,  1720.  He  was 
brought  up  among  the  healthy  influences  of  rural  life,  and  waa 
early  led  to  observe  and  enjoy, — 

**  Whatever  greens  the  spring 
When  heaven  descends  in  showers ;  or  bends  the  bough 
When  Summer  reddens  and  when  Autumn  beams  j 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Concealed." 

It  was  his  good-hap,  too,  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brewood, 
in  which  parish  there  is  a  well-endowed  grammar  school.  In 
Hurd's  time  it  was  taught  by  a  gentleman,  "  who  possessed  every 
talent  of  a  perfect  instructor  of  youth,  in  a  degree  which  haa 
been  rarely  round  in  any  of  that  profession  since  the  days  of  Quinc- 
tilian."  This  was  the  K^v.  Wm.  Budworth,  author  of  several 
sermons  of  considerable  merit,  "  who  was  less  known  in  his  life- 
time "  (as  Hurd  remarks)  "  from  that  obscure  situation  to  which  the 
caprice  of  fortune  oft  condemns  the  most  accomplished  characters, 
than  his  highest  merits  deserved."  Under  the  care  of  this  *'  excel- 
lent person,"  Hurd  acquired  a  superior  education,  and  was  able  to 
proceed  to  the  University  of  Camoridge  when  he  was  about  fifteen 
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years  old— an  earlier  age  than  was  at  all  nsnal  in  his  time.  As  an 
underj2^radnat6  of  Emmanuel  College,  he  made  great  progress, 
and  acqaired  a  reputation  for  diligence,  thoughtfulnesa  and 
thoroughness  in  his  studies.  He  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1739.  '  In  1742  ho  was  admitted  to  the  Master's  degree,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college.  He  received  priest's 
orders  in  174 i,  and  speedily  became  known  in  Cambridge  as  an  able, 
painstaking,  and  interesting  tutor.  For  one  of  the  students  placed 
under  his  care — Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Bart. — ^be  prepared  a  com- 
mentary on  Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry  "  with  notes,and  otner  pertinent 
matters,  the  assistance  derived  from  which  his  lordship  welcomed 
with  pleasure.  This  work  Hurd  was  induced  bv  his  friends  to 
pnblish  in  1749.  As  a  specimen  of  thoughtful  and  sustained  criti- 
cism, this  attempt  **  to  explain  the  EpUtle  to  the  Pisos  in  the  way 
of  continued  commentary  upon  it,"  as  it  is  founded  on  a  precise  and 
faithful  study  of  the  poem  with  which  it  deals,  attracted  much 
attention  and  retained  its  reputation,  almost  unchallenged,  for 
nearly  forty  years  as  one  of  the  most  concise,  masterly,  and  sys- 
tematic critical  pieces  in  the  literature  of  that  age.  It  reached  a 
sixth  edition  in  1776,  and  it  was  not  till  1783,  that  a  gainsayer  of 
Hurd's  hypothesis  regarding  the  nature,  design  and  method  of 
Horace's  celebrated  didactic  epistle  arose.  In  that  year,  George 
Colman  the  elder,  issued  a  "  Translation  of  Horace's  ^t 
of  Poetry  with  a  Commentary,"  in  which  the  opinions  advocated 
by  Hurd  were  impunged.  It  says  a  goocl  deal,  we  think 
for  the  ingenuousness  of  the  earlier  commentator's  mind,  that  Hurd 
confessed  that  Colman's  objections  were  difficult  to  rebut,  and 
probably  in  a  great  measure  correct.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  re-issued  his  "  Commentary  and  Notes  " 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  1811, 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  consider  himself  altogether  in  error  in 
his  estimate  of  Horace  s  aim  and  scheme.  The  solid  yet  ingenious 
mind,  the  plastic  rather  than  creative  imagination,  the  poetic  feel- 
ing yet  restrained  fancy,  the  good  sense  and  conceptive  energy, 
the  schooled  enthusiasm  and  didactic  picturesqueness  for  which 
Horace  is  remarkable,  afforded  admiraole  themes  for  critical  dis- 
quisition. Hence,  though  frequently  the  topic  of  comment,  the 
"Art  of  Poetry"  when  it  was  seen  as  it  appeared  to  Hurd,  was 
peculiarly  suitable  to  his  cool,  observant,  and  penetrating  genius  as 
enabling  him  in  a  new  sense  to  re-use  his  madter's  boast, 

"  Libera  per  vaouam  poeai  vestigia  princeps, 
Kos  aliena  meo  pressi  pede."  * 

It  would  serve  little  good  purpose  here  to  compare  the  opinions 
of  Eichard  Hurd  on  the  subject  and  method  of  the  "  Art  of  Poetry," 
with  those  advanced  by  Julius  Caosar  Scaliger,  in  his  preface 
to  his  "  Poeticis,  Libri  Septem,"  1561 ;  by  Daniel  Heinsius  in  his 

*  **  I  first  have  set  free  footsteps  on  untrodden  ground, 
21ot  planted  mine  were  feet  of  othen  have  been  foond.*' 
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*'  AnimadversioneB  el  Not»  Horatii  Opera,"  1629 ;  by  Biehard 
Bentley,  in  the  annotations  to  kis  edition  of  Horace,  1711 — ^pro- 
bably the  one  in  use  at  Cambridge  in  Hurd's  days— or  by  hia 
critical  antagonist,  George' Colman.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  it  argued  considerable  vigour  of  genius  as  well  as  independ- 
ence of  mind  to  attempt  "  to  clear  the  sense,  connect  the  method, 
and  ascertain  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  admired  epistle  "  afler 
the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  and  still  more  in  opposition  to  or  cor- 
rection of  the  opinions  formed  about  it  by  the  three  first-named  giants 
in  classical  criticism  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  edition  of  the  forty  com- 
mentators, issued  at  Basle,  in  1680,  that  of  the  Scholiast  Cruquius, 
1695,  of  the  ingenious  though  tedious  Lambinus,  1661,  or  the  post- 
humous edition  of  the  learned  Belgian,  Torrentius,  1602.  From 
John  Bond,  1606,  we  suppose  he  could  learn  little,  and  from  Andr^ 
Dacier's  French  translation,  with  notes,  1681,  still  less.  The  fol- 
lowing estimate  by  a  competent  authority,  may  be  quoted  as  at 
once  accurate  and  concise : — 

*  Dr.  Hard,  in  his  very  minute  and  elaborate  commentary  on  the  two  great  cri- 
tical epistles  of  Horace,  sopposes  that  the  *  Epistle  to  the  Pisos'  was  written  with 
a  view  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Roman  drama  exclnsivelj;  that  on  this  assump- 
tion the  poem  is  reducible  to  a  regular  and  consistent  plan,  and  that  all  which  it 
contains  concerning  other  departments  of  poetrj  maj  easilj  be  referred  to  that 
digressive  character  which  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  epistolaiy  writing.  No 
reader  will  contest  the  ingenuity  of  the  bypotheeis,  or  the  plausibility  of  tnany  of 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  bupported,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Hord*s  observations  without  feeling  that  his  connections,  in  many  instances, 
are  anything  but  natural.  To  find  an  accurate  system  in  Horace  is  what  is  not  to 
be  expected;  a  conversational  absence  of  method  and  a  '  graceful  negligence  *  have 
been  pointed  out  as  bis  distinguishing  features  by  [Pope]  an  author  who  entered 
more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  bis  essays  than  perhaps  any  critic  or  commentator 
whatever."  • 

The  reputation  achieved  by  this  endeavour  to  treat  with  original- 
ity and  care  "  a  point  of  curious  criticism  of  which  little  or  nothing 
had  been  said  by  any  great  writer,"  and  perhaps  a  dexterously 
turned  compliment  regarding  Warburton*s  "  Critical  and  Philoso- 
phical Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man,' "  1742,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  editor  of  **  Our  English  Horace."  A  warm  and 
lively  friendship  sprung  up  between  them,  Hurd  becoming  to  War- 
burton  nearly  what  Warburton  had  been  to  Pope.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  author  of  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  Dr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  .appointed  the  critic  of  Emma- 
nuel College  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers,  a  position  which 
Warburton  himself  had  held.  In  1751,  Hurd  publisned  his  edition 
of  "  Horace's  Epistle  to  Au^gustus,  with  Commentary  and  Notes," 
together  with  a  "  Dissertation  on  Poetical  Imitation."  This  work 
contained  an  elaborate  dedication  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Warburton,  cre- 

*  "  History  of  Boman  Literature,**  by  Rev.  H.  ThompeoD,  **  Eocyelopssdia  Me- 
tropoliUna,'*  p.  104.  See  further—*'  Classical  Disqaiaitioo,**  &C.,  by  Prof.  Benj.  H. 
Halkin*-(?ft  Horace,  pp.  153-5;  and  Dean  Milman*s  "Life  of  Horace." 
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ditiiig  him,  as  bis  patron,  with  the  revision  of  modem  criticism,  and 
advancing  it  to  its  full  glory.  Warbarton,  on  his  part,  described 
this  work  as  "one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  criticism  ever 
written." 

Of  a  portion  of  this  dedication  on  the  "  Theory  and  History  of 
Criticism/'  the  following  analysis  may  not  be  unacceptable : — 

"Critieism-in  its  infaocj  wu  wholly  turned  to  admlratioD,  a  ptssion  which 
tnie  jttdgmeot  as  little  iodalges  in  the  echools  of  art  as  sound  philoeophj  in  those 
of  nature."  RhapsodistSi  who  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  the  eubtile  opera- 
tions of  poetrj,  were  succeeded  by  thinkers  whose  "  researches  grew  severe,  inqui- 
tttive,  and  rational.  The  person  who  now  took  the  lead  in  these  studies  was 
a  philosopher,  and,  which  was  happy  for  the  adTancement  of  this  art,  the  justest 
philosopher  of  antiquity.  Hence,  scientifio  or  speculatire  criticism  attained  to 
pcorfeetton  at  once,  and  appeared  in  all  that  severity  of  reason  and  accuracy  of 
BWtliod  which  Aristotle  himself  could  bestow  upon  it."  But,  **  though  to  understand 
be  better  than  to  admire,  yet  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  or  will  not  under- 
stand where  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  admire.  So  that  Reason,  for  her  own  sake, 
is  obliged  to  borrow  something  of  the  dress  and  to  mimic  the  airs  of  Fancy;  and 
Ariatotle*s  judgment  was  too  proud  to  submit  to  this  management.  Hence  the 
critical  plan  which  the  Stagyrite  bad  formed  with  such  rigour  of  science,  however 
it  might  satisfy  the  curious  speculatist,  wanted  to  be  relieved  and  set  off  to  the 
common  eye  by  the  helghtenings  of  eloquence."  Greece  was  unable  to  furnish 
this,  neither  was  Rome.  "  Criticism  of  any  kind  was  little  cultivated,  never  pro- 
fessed as  an  art  by  this  people.**  Horace's  Epistles  are  *'  only  slight  occasional 
attempts,  made  in  the  negligence  of  common  sense,  and  not  by  any  means  the 
regular  productions  of  art  professedly  binding  itself  to  this  work,  and  ambitious  to 
give  the  last  finishing  to  the  critioal  system. 

**  For  80  great  an  effort  as  this  we  are  to  look  back  to  the  con6nes  of  Orseoe. 
And  there  at  length,  and  even  from  beneath  the  depression  of  slavery  (but  with  a 
s^rit  that  might  have  done  honour  to  its  age  of  greatest  liberty)  a  oritig  arose 
singularly  qualified  for  so  generous  an  undertaking.  His  profession,  which  was 
that  of  a  rhetorical  tophisif  required  him  to  be  fully  instructed  in  the  graces  and 
embellishments  of  eloquence  ;  and  these  the  vigour  of  his  genius  enabled  him  to 
eomprehend  in  their  utmost  force  and  beauty.  In  a  word,  Lonoinus  was  the 
jenon,  whom,  of  the  critics  of  antiquity,  nature  seems  to  have  formed  with  the 
proper  talents  to  give  the  last  honour  to  bis  professioif,  and  penetrate  the  very  soul 
of  fine  writing.  Yet  so  bounded  is  human  wt^,  and  with  such  diflSculty  is  human 
art  completed,  that  even  here  the  advantage,  which  had  been  so  fortunately 
gained  on  the  one  hand,  was,  in  great  measure,  lost  and  forfeited  on  the  other. 
fie  had  softened  indeed,  the  severity  of  Aristotle's  plan;  but  in  doing  this  had  gone 
back  again  too  far  into  the  manner  of  the  admiring  Rhapsodist.  In  short,  with 
the  brightest  views  of  nature  and  true  beauty,  which  the  finest  imagination  could 
affiwd  to  the  best  critic,  he  now  wanted  in  a  good  degree  that  precision  and  depth 
of  thought  that  so  eminently  distinguished  his  predecessor.  For,  as  Plotinus  long 
ago  observed  of  him,  though  he  had  approved  himself  a  master  of  polite  literature, 
lie  was  no  philosopher. 

**  Thus  the  art  had  been  [for  ages]  shifting  reciprocally  between  two  extremes. 
They  were  both  to  be  revived,  or,  ratber,  a  new  original  plan  of  criticism  was  to  be 
struck  out,  which  should  unite  the  virtues  of  each  of  them.  The  experiment  was 
made  [by  Worburton]  on  the  two  greatest  of  our  own  poets  [Shakspere  and 
Pope],  and,  by  refleeting  all  the  lights  of  the  imagination  on  the  severeet  reason, 
cipcrything  was  effected  which  the  warmest  sdmirer  ooold  promise  to  himself  from 
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such  A  nnioo."  Then,  coosidering  the  qnarreli  ioto  which  Warbniioo  was  par- 
petnall/  gelling  into,  there  follows  this  ingenious  and  flattering  fMusage  which, 
without  actually  admitting,  adroitlj  accounts  for  them.  "  Criticism,  though  it  be 
the  last  point  of  literary  experience,  is  more  exposed  to  the  caWls  of  ignorance  and 
vanitj  than  perhaps  any  other  species  of  learned  application  ;  all  men  being  for- 
ward to  judge,  and  few  men  giving  themselres  leave  to  doubt  of  their  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  well-known  and  popular  writers." 

Dayid  Hume,  the  historian  and  philosonher,  issued,  in  1757.  his 
celebrated  **  Four  Dissertations : — 1.  The  jS^atural  History  of  Eeli- 
^ion.  2.  Of  the  Passions.  3.  Of  Tragedy.  4.  Of  the  Standard  of 
Taste."  The  first  named,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  also  the 
larf^est,  filling  as  it  does  half  the  Tolume,  created  much  excitement 
and  discussion.  Warburton  was  anxious  to  "  trim  the  rogue's  jacket," 
though  he  was  unwilling  to  come  forward  broadly  as  his  antagonist. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  Hurd  that  he  should  furnish  materials  for 
a  reply,  to  which  skeleton  outline  he  should  communicate  '*  elegance 
of  form  and  splendour  of  polish."  Hurd  accepted  the  task  of  his 
patron,  and  shortly  afterwards  produced,  anonymously,  "  Bemarks 
on  Mr.  David  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Keligion," 
addressed  to  the  Ect.  Dr.  Warburton.  Hume  was  at  first  led  to 
belieye  that  Warburton  was  the  author.  He  learnt  subsequently 
that  he  was  not,  and  says,  speaking  of  his  own  work,  "  Its  public 
entry  was  rather  obscure,  except  only  that  Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance  and 
scurrility  which  distinguish  the  Warburtonian  school.  This 
pamphlet  gave  me  some  consolation  for  the  otherwise  indifferent 
reception  of  my  performance." 

Hurd  had  continued  his  residence  in  Cambridge  as  a  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College  till  1757,  in  which  year  his  college  conferred  on  him 
the  Bectorship  of  Thurceston,  in  Ijcicestershire,  where  he  entered 
into  residence.  In  1759,  he  issued  "  Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Ketire- 
ment,  the  Golden  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  English  Government ;"  "  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Bomance," 
in  1762 ;  and  **  Dialogues  on  Foreign  Travel,"  in  1764 :  these  were 
all  republished  in  three  volumes,  in  1765,  under  the  title  of  "  Dia- 
logues, Moral  and  Political."  They  are  considered  his  highest 
achievements  in  literature.  Warburton  sneaks  of  them  as  having 
"  all  the  correctness  of  Addison's  style,  ana  a  strength  of  reasoning 
under  the  direction  of  judgment  far  superior."  They  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  the  poet  L.  H.  G.  Holty  (1748.1776),  and 
were,  what  is  perhaps  theiir  highest  commendation,  the  suggesting 
models  of  the  "Imaginary  Conversation  "  of  Walter  Savage  Candor. 

In  1765,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn ;  in  1766,  he 
issued  a  collected  edition  of  Lis  critical  writings,  and,  in  1767,  his 
friend  Warburton  (who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ia 
1769)  appointed  him  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  fair  city  of  the 
Severn,  where  martyr  Hooper  witnessed  for  "God's  faith."  In 
1768,  Warburton  transferred  to  certain  trustees  the  sum  of  £600  for 
the  foundation,  at  lancoln's-Inn,  of  the  Warburton  Lecture.    Hurd 
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was  appointed  the  first  lecturer,  and  then  began  that  conrse  of 
masterly  and  ingtractive  sermons  which,  nnder  the  title  of  "  An  In- 
trodnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian 
Church,"  were  published  in  1772,  and  are  eyen  yet  regarded  as  con- 
taining  matter  of  great  yalue,  and  to  have  efificted  much  for  the 
fixing  and  illustrating  of  the  principles  on  whicn  depend  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  writers  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  In 
1769,  he  edited  the  select  works  of  Abraham  Cowley,  the  metaphy- 
sical poet,  with  an  interesting  preface,  and  useful  notes,  which 
elicited  from  Thomas  Warton,  the  historian  of  English  poetry,  the 
encomium  that  Hurd  was  "  the  most  sensible  and  judicious  of  modern 
critics." 

From  the  archidiaconate  of  Gloucester,  Hurd  was  promoted,  in 
1775,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Prince  (afterwards  Kin]^ 
George  [IV.],  and  his  brother  Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  In  1777, 
he  published  "  Sermons  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,"  and, 
between  1776  and  1780,  three  volumes  of  "  Sermons  preached  at 
Lincoln's  Inn."  These  sermons  are,  as  regards  style,  simple,  easy, 
elegant  and  perspicuous,  not  often  rising  into  eloquence,  but,  when 
doing  so,  flashing  out  strikingly  and  successfully.  In  June,  1779, 
his  friend  War  burton  died,  leaving  him  his  reputation  as  a  legacy 
to  keep.  In  1781,  Hurd  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  installed  in  the  confidential  position  of  clerk 
of  the  closet.  On  the  demise  of  Archbishop  Comwallis,  the  King 
pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  primacy ;  but  he  had  the 
modesty  to  decline  the  mitre  of  Canterbury,  and  "  humbly  begged 
leave  to  decline  [it],  as  a  charge  not  suitedtohis  temper  and  talents, 
and  much  too  heavy  for  him  to  sustain." 

In  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  the  memory  of  his  early  friend  and 
constantpatron,  Hurd,  in  1788,  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of 
Bishop  Warburton's  works  in  seven  quarto  volumes ;  and  in  1799 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr  issued  a  collection  of  "  Tracts,  by  Warburton 
and  a  Warburtonian,"  consisting  of  early  pieces  not  admitted  into 
Hurd*8  collection,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
full  of  virulent  scorn  and  bitter  irony.  This  terrible  outpouring  of 
wrath,  which,  in  Isaac  Disraeli's  opinion,  "  stands  unrivalled  for  com- 
parative criticism,"  dealt,  in  the  language  of  Johnson  and  the  per- 
sonairtj^  of  Junius,  with  the  character  of  the  living  bishop  and  his 
dead  friend,  and  punished  with  severity,  Hurd's  adulation  of  War- 
burton,  and  his  arrogance  to  the  opponents  of  the  writer  of  "  The 
Divine  Legation."  Hurd  supplemented  his  former  edition  of  War- 
burton's  works  with  a  Discourse,  by  way  of  a  general  preface  to 
them,  and  giving  some  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character 
of  their  author ;  while  he  defended  himself  against  Dr.  Parr's  alle- 
gations by  issuing  the  correspondence  between  Warburton  and  Hurd 
in  an  octavo  volume.  It  is  an  interesting  work,  and  considerably 
afiects  the  ideas  usually  formed  of  the  bonds  of  friendliness  between 
the  two  neighbouring  prelates.    During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
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he  composed  a  memoir  of  himself,  and  prepared  a  collected  edition 
of  his  own  works,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  till  1811.  His 
critical  facnlty,  too,  remained  active  to  the  end,  for  he  spent  much 
of  the  declining  days  of  his  old  age  in  annotating  an  edition — which 
was  published  in  1810 — of  the  works  of  the  prince  of  eighteenth 
century  essayists,  Joseph  Addison.  On  the  28th  May,  1808,  at 
Hartleonry  Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  opcupied  by  him  as 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Hurd  passed  away  irom  the  land  of  the 
living  in  ^he  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Hurd's  sermons  are  of  tho  quietly  nioos,  not  of  the  effectively 
earnest  kind ;  his  literary  works  are  elegant  and  thoughtful,  dis- 
playing a  cultivated  mind  and  a  cold,  correct  taste ;  but  it  is  for  his 
critical  principles  that  he  deserves  to  hold  a  permanent  place  among 
British  writers.  It  is  not  alone  for  his  just  and  keen  penetration* 
his  fine  perception  of  the  undercurrents  of  reflective  thought,  and 
the  comprehensive  survey  of  a  subject  which  he  took,  that  he  de- 
serves remembrance ;  it  is  for  the  distinct  purpose  he  insists  upon ; 
for  the  patience  with  which  he  traces  "  the  progress  of  the  mind  in 
rational  thinking,"  and  for  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  of  judg- 
ment which  he  carries  with  him  in  all  his  excursions  into  the  realma 
of  criticism.  He  insists,  as  a  prime  element  in  criticism,  that  we 
should  distinctly  understand  the  aim  and  intent  of  the  author,  and 
that  we  should  judge  him  from  these,  not  from  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  these  ou^ht  to  have  been.  This,  he  thinks  justly, 
should  overrule  all  criticism,  and  should  both  guide  and  limit  it  in 
so  far  as  regards  any  completed  work ;  but,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
criticism  as  a  guide  or  help  in  practice,  he  considers  its  true  pro- 
vince to  be  to  point  out  the  various  means  of  obtaining  a  given  end 
and  to  determine  which  of  these  can  be  most  readily  and  effectively 
employed  in  the  circumstances,  at  the  time,  and  by  the  person— 
thus  at  once  asserting  for  criticism  a  scientific  basis  and  a  practical 
object ;  and,  in  short,  originating  philosophic  criticism. 

Literature  is  thought  expressed  in  fitting  form,  in  acceptable 
method,  in  proper  taste,  in  suitable  style,  and  all  these  in  a  consen- 
taneous oneness.  It  is  truth  of  thought,  feeling,  and  fact,  uttered 
with  apposite  force  and  faithfulness.  Criticism,  as  a  science,  states 
and  explains  the  laws  of  literary  productivity,  and,  as  an  art,  r^p- 
lates  the  mind  while  engaged  in  planning  and  composing.  Philo- 
sophical criticism  investigates,  discovers,  explains,  and  enforces 
the  everlasting  laws  of  logic,  emotion,  and  expression ;  judges  when 
they  are  obeyed  or  neglected,  and  praises  or  condemns  on  honest 
and  fixed  prmciples,  not  according  to  personal  bias,  partj[  prefer- 
ence, cli<|ue  connection,  sectarian  policy,  or  business  interest. 
Because  it  teaches  these  truths  we  think  it  requisite  in  our  day  to 
call  attention  to  the  principles  of  philosophic^  criticism.      S.  N. 
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IS  THE  OFFEETOEY  PEEFEEABLE  TO  THE  PEW-EENT 

SYSTEM  IN  OUE  CHUECHES  P 

AFFIBMATIYB  ▲BTICLB. — IT. 

**'Ertrf  man,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart  so  let  him  give;  not 
grodftiDKly  or  of  neeessitji  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giyw." — 2  Cor.  iz.  7. 

^  And  he  [ Jesos]  looked  np,  and  aaw  the  rich  men  casting  their  gifU  into  the 
treaaniy.  And  he  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow  casting  in  thither  two  mites." — 
Lake  zxi.  1,  2. 

Thb  pulaings  of  the  heart  of  the  t^resent  ajje  i«  after  purer  forms. 
With  great  social,  political,  and  religious  upheayings,  it  is  trying 
to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  Like  an  enslaved 
giant,  bursting  its  bonds,  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  its  power, 
and  nerred  by  the  remembrance  of  a  long  list  of  grievances,  it  seems 
to  hit  out  with  a  jubilant  savagery,  against  all  our  little,  cherished, 
idols  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  The  black-letter  spirit  of  the 
day  pleads  in  vain  for  its  time-honoured  treasures,  for  the  spirit  of 
ike  age  seeks  its  congenial  company  in  the  reform-clubs,  rather  than 
in  the  "  Societies  of  Antiquaries."  To  say  that  an  idea  was  enun- 
ciated in  the  cell  of  a  monk  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,— -to  sav 
tiiat  a  custom  is  as  old  as  the  conquest, — to  say  that  a  book  is  rich 
in  the  rude  beginnings  of  typography,  is  no  recommendation  now-a* 
days.  Men  ask,  Will  it  stand  the  test  of  reason  P  Is  it  the  best  that 
can  be  devised F  and  so  on;  and,  if  it  will  not  stand  the  crucible 
test,  hurry  it  away  to  the  limbo  of  lies,  and  the  lumberhole  of 
impracticables.  Amongst  these  upheavings  and  revolutions,  reli- 
gious matters  hold  a  very  prominent  position,  and  the  battle  cry  of 
religious  strife  often  drowns  the  sound  of  political  warnings.  To 
the  outward  observer,  indeed,  the  Church  and  religion  seem  sadly 
torn  and  bleeding  with  the  fierceness  of  their  internal  contests. 
There  are  all  stages  and  forms  of  religious  struggles;  we  have 
Church  versus  Church,  Church  versus  dissent,  dissent  versus  dissent, 
Galvinistio  dissent  versus  free  thought,  and  so  the  battle  wages 
throughout  the  country.  Old  women  of  either  sex  watch  the 
contest  with  wild  alarm,  ever  and  anon  giving  utterance  to  their 
prophetic  forebodings  that  these  mighty  upheavings  jsortend  some- 
thiog  terrible  to  the  earth,  and  ever  and  anon  croning  about  the 
day  of  destruction ;  but  men  of  thought  look  calmly  on,  remem- 
bering that  often  in  the  night,  with  terrible  paius  and  agonies,  is 
born  the  puling  Hercules,  that  grows  in  time  to  be  the  full  length 
ffiant,  mighty  m  battle  and  strong  in  the  chase.  We  need  not  &ar 
these  religious  uprisings,  for  now,  as  of  old,  truth  will  come  forth 
firom  the  trial  brighter,  purer,  and  holier.    One  form  into  whioh 
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ibis  reyolutionarj  religious  spirit  has  resolved  itself,  is  that  of  open 
chnrches, — or,  as  the  question  is  put  at  the  bead  of  our  debate,  *'  Is 
the  offertory  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system?"  In  writing  upon 
this  question  I  shall  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  to  deal  with  the 
objections  brought  against  the  offertory,  and,  secondly,  adduce 
reasons  in  favour  of  its  adoption. 

It  is  urged  that  many  would  not  fftre  as  much  under  the  offertory 
as  they  do  by  the  pew-rents,  and  that  the  Church  could  never  be 
maintained  by  free-will  offerings.  If  men  would  not  give  as  freely 
as  they  do  now,  it  is  plain  that  their  present  contributions  are  either 
given  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  and  the  Bible  distinctly  states, 
that  such  offerings  are  obnoxious  to  Grod ;  but  I  would  ask,  what 
proof  is  there  that  men  would  not  give  as  freely  P  Nay,  is  the  tes- 
timony not  strongly  to  the  contrary  P  If  a  body  of  Dissenters  wish 
to  build  a  church,  how  do  they  raise  the  money  P  By  free-will 
subscriptions  amongst  their  friends !  The  rich  give  of  their  plenty 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  the  poor,  like  the  widow  m  the 
sacred  narrative,  give  their  mites,  and  so,  in  that  greatest  of  all 
religious  efforts,  the  building  of  a  place  of  worship,  men  trust  to  the 
offertory,  but  decline  to  trust  it  in  the  maintenance  of  their  services. 
Would  the  love  of  worship  as  manifested  in  the  building  of  a  chapel 
be  less  in  supporting  worship  in  it?  Look  to  the  vast  sums 
raised  by  the  Bible  Society,  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London's  fund, — nay,  more  conclusive  evidence  still,  look  to 
those  churches  and  chapels  where  the  offertory  is  adopted — and  we 
have  a  proof  of  what  can  and  would  be  done  by  voluntaryism. 

I  came  across  a  satire  the  other  day  which  admirably' illustrates 
the  ]>ew-rent  system.  It  is  entitled,  the  "  Third  Epistle  of  Peter." 
"  And  let  the  churches  be  divided  into  seats  for  the  congregation, 
and  let  the  chief  seats  be  for  the  rich,  that  pay  by  thousands,  and 
the  next  for  the  poorer,  that  pay  by  hundreds,  and  the  last  for 
those  that  pay  by  tens.  And  let  the  poor  man  tit  behind  ike  door,'* 
Such  is  the  case ;  if  we  go  into  a  church,  we  find  that  the  front  seats 
in  the  galleries,  the  commodious  seats  in  the  bottom,  and  the  seats 
best  situated  for  hearing,  are  crowded  with  the  rich  and  fashionable, 
while  away  in  the  obscure  comer  where  the  minister's  voice  is 
scarcely  heard,  and  his  face  hardly  visible,  sit  the  poorly  clad. 
Why  is  this  P  Because  the  front  pews  are  the  high  priced  ones,  for 
which  the  rich  alone  can  pay,  while  the  distant  seats  are  the  free  or 
low-priced  ones.  And  thus,  while  men  say  that  anr  position  is 
open  to  the  poorest,  they  make  a  statement  that  would  be  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  state  that  our  expensive  hotels  are  just  as  open  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor  as  the  rich.  The  distinction  is  just  as 
visible  in  a  church  as  m  a  theatre — we  can  see  where  the  boxes,  pit» 
and  gallery,  each  find  their  representative.  We  read  (Proverbs 
xxii.  2),  "The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together;  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all."  And  so  it  should  he,  each  walking  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  bowing  himself  in  worship  in  Uiat  position  which 
seems  to  him  most  convenient.    As  to  wrsnglingt  and  strifes  for 
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E laces,  we  tliink  few  would  f^o  to  church  to  battle  for  a  seat.  I 
are  attended  hundTeds  of  free  public  meetings,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  case  of  quarrelling  for  a  seat,  to  whicn  one  had  as  much 
right  as  another. 

The  offertorj  seems  the  fairest  and  simplest  way  of  contributing. 
There  is  no  compulsion,  but  a  man  goes  and  drops  in  his  penny  or 
his  pound  as  of  his  indigence  or  prosperity  he  can  afford.  I  knew 
of  a  certain  chapel  in  a  tovm  in  Lancashire,  which  was  attended  by 
a  great  many  cotton  operatives.  During  the  height  of  the  famine 
I  visited  this  chapel,  and  was  surprised  to  see  pews,  where  I  had 
formerly  recognized  faces  of  poor  men,  empty,  and  I  asked  what 
was  the  reason  P  A  friend  told  me  he  had  asked  several  of  these 
pew-holders,  and  he  found  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  pew- 
rents.  So  it  is  in  many  cases ;  needy  but  true  worshippers  are  kept 
away  by  their  inability  to  pay  their  pew-rents.  But  it  is  not  so 
under  the  offertory. 

The  offertory  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  contributing.  A 
few  pence  a  week,  though  mounting  to  a  round  sum  in  a  year,  are 
not  felt  very  heavily  in  a  poor  man's  purse,  whilst  the  yearly  pull 
of  two  or  three  pounds  would  be. 

The  offertory  would  allow  of  a  more  systematic  and  proportionate 
giving.  The  &ble  plan  of  giving  is,  first,  as  a  man  can  afford,  and 
second,  freely  and  heartily ;  and  all  money  contributed  otherwise 
than  thus  is  no  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  The  most  eager 
defender  of  the  pew-rent  system  must  concede,  that  what  the  rich 
man  contributes  is  in  no  proportion  to  what  the  poor  man  gives.  If 
the  wealthy  merchant  does  pay  some  pounds  more  for  his  pew 
accommodation,  the  whole  is  a  mere  trifle  out  of  his  pocjcet — an 
amount  that  would  not  buy  wine  for  his  dinner,  or  tickets  for  his 
family  at  the  opera.  There  is  no  effort,  no  sacrifice,  no  amount 
really  devoted  to  church  support ;  and,  after  he  has  paid  his  quarter's 
pew-rent,  he  gives  his  mind  no  further  trouble  than  to  enter  it  in 
his  cash-book.  It  diminishes  no  pleasure,  and  never  causes  a  mo- 
ment's anxiety  before,  or  a  moment's  thought  after  it  is  paid.  But 
the  poor  man  s  amount  is  raised  with  perceptible  effort  and  diffi- 
culty. Little  pleasures,  little  luxuries,  things  that  go,  in  the  ag^- 
gate,  to  make  up  the  sum  of  happiness,  have  to  be  denied.  This  I 
do  not  complain  of,  for  I  think  our  religious  services  ought  reallj 
to  cost  us  something,  but  I  do  not  think  the  poor  should  give  their 
all,  while  the  rich  only  give  the  mere  '*  parings  "  of  their  wealth. 

I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  objection,  that  the  offertory  would  make 
the  salary  of  the  minister  insufficient,  or  that  he  would  need  to  be  spe- 
culating while  the  box  was  going  round,  whether  Squire  So-and-So 
had  dropped  in  half-a-crown  or  a  threepenny  bit,  or  wondering  how 
much  himself  and  family  would  have  to  live  on  for  the  coming 
week.  For,  if  I  understand  the  offertory  aright,  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  deacons,  elders,  or  officers  of  the  church,  who 
would  pay  from  it,  not  only  the  minister's  salary,  but  the  expenses 
of  the  Sunday  school,  and  all  other  kindred  organizations  in  con- 
nection with  the  place,  and  the  minister's  salary  could  be  as  fixed 
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and  settled  as  under  the  pew-rent  system.  The  amonnt  contributed 
would  not  fluctuate  very  much,  and  it  would  soon  be  found  what 
amount  might  be  expected  from  the  offerings  of  the  congregation ; 
and  thus  the  minister's  salary  mi^ht  be  as  certain  as  now.  xo  aaj 
that,  if  an  obnoxious  minister  is  adopted  bjr  the  majority,  the 
minority  would  not  attend  the  chapel,  or  contribute  to  its  funds,  ii 
to  state  no  very  ^eat  injustice.  If  they  dislike  a  minister,  they 
can  throw  up  their  pews,  and  stop  their  pew-rents,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  pastor  with 
whose  life  or  doctrines  they  cannot  be  satisned.  Indeed,  I  thank 
our  opponents  for  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  offertory,  which  is. 
that,  under  it,  members  of  a  church  who  may  not  coinciae  with  the 
church  gOTemment,  or  the  religious  teachings  of  the  minister,  can 
leaye  it,  without  any  obtrusive  dissent,  or  throwing  up  pews,  but  bj 
simply  absenting  themselves. 

Those  Christian  people — advocates  of  the  pew-rent  system — who 
have  glanced  over  the  papers  in  this  debate,  must  have  blushed  for 
the  line  of  defence  set  up  for  them.  The  writer  who  led  in  the 
negative  side  starts  with  the  motto,  "  that  which  costs  nothing  is 
thought  nothing-worth ;"  and,  if  this  is  his  idea  of  the  offertory — of 
giving  nothing — ^we  quite  share  his  line  of  thought  that,  under  such 
a  system,  the  "  decency  of  the  Christian  church  "  could  not  be  main- 
tained. This  motto,  strange  to  say,  has  given  the  tone  to  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  debate ;  the  subsequent  writers  all  follow  with  the 
assumption,  that  Christians  are  niggardly,  and  strongly  addicted 
to  threepenny  bits,  or  giving  as  little  as  they  can.  They  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  people  would  gire  anything  to  the  support 
of  religion  if  they  could  help,  and  that,  anyhow,  they  will  give  as 
little  as  they  possibly  can,  and  that,  if  a  plan  were  devised  by  which 
their  neighbours  could  not  tell  how  much  they  gave,  they  would 
invariably  contribute  the  smallest  fractional  coin  bearing  Her 
Majesty's  impress.  They  assume  that  frequenters  of  churches  and 
chapels  have  no  love  of  religion;  no  real  desire  to  promote  ita 
spread ;  no  willingness  to  make  sacrifices ;  and  so  their  theory  is 
to  shame  folks  to  church  for  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  then  make 
them  pay  for  their  seats,  consoling  themselves  with  the  very  com- 
fortable assurance,  that,  if  it  does  not  do  the  hapless  sinners,  thus 
escaping  the  wrath  of  public  opinion,  any  good,  it  helps  to  pay  the 
parson's  salary.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  caricaturing  my  oppo- 
nents ;  here  are  my  vouchers.  In  the  last  negative  paper,  signed 
"  G.  M.  Sutherland,"  occurs  the  following  passage,  "  And  we  are 
aware  that  a  great  number  rent  pews,  and  attend  divine  service 
occasionally,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  thought  Christiana, 
and  respectable  members  of  society.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
profits  derived  from  such  sources  can  be  productive  of  no  good. 
Let  it  be  for  good  or  not,  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  others  who 
are  desiroua  of  having  the  gospel  preached  among  them,  in  sup- 
porting their  pastor  (p.  266)  thus  comfortably,  and  from  about 
this  standpoint,  do  our  nriends  of  the  opposition  survejr  this  ques* 
tion.    I  think  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  boasted  Christianity  to  place 
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it  on  Buch  a  lerel ;  and  when  I  look  around  me  in  a  conntry  town, 
or  in  a  fashionable  oity»  and  see  the  muniHcent  gifts  of  priyate 
individuals — the  eommodions  churches,  the  fine  chapels,  and  the 
▼ariouB  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  and 
allcTiating  the  pains  of  the  sick,  when  I  take  np  my  paper  in  the 
morning  and  read  of  Peabody  and  a  host  of  such  men, — when  I 
think  how  willingly  men  subscribe  to  a  cause  which  they  have  at 
heart,  and  I  look  over  the  lists  of  political  and  social  organization, — 
when  I  leave  my  newspaper  and  its  city  flayourings,  and  go  into  the 
byways  of  the  country,  and  hear  in  the  cots  and  dwellings  of  the 
indigent  unblazoned  stories  of  Christian  charity  and  benerolence, 
then  I  think  there  is  something,  after  all,  in  our  boast  of  nineteenth 
century  Christianity,  and  little,  very  little,  in  the  taunt  of  meanness 
and  niggardliness  that  our  opponents  in  this  debate  would  have  us 
believe  go  a  great  way  to  maKe  up  the  pervading  spirit  of  churches 
and  Christianity.  Nam  Dab. 

KSGATIVE  iLBTICLB.—- IT. 

Thb  pew  system  is  quite  different  from  the  new-rent  system. 
Pews  are  enclosed  seats  in  churches,  and  have  oeen  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  economizinfj^  space,  as  opposed  to  moveable  seats 
available  indiscriminately  m  use  on  the  continent.  It  is  quite 
an  English-like  idea.  As  a  man's  house  is  his  castle,  so  he 
wants  his  pew  to  be  his  own.  Hight  is  the  Englishman's  great 
desire.  Let  me  know  what  I  have  a  right  to,  and  then  let  me  have 
it.  In  1287  it  is  recorded  that  a  Canon  of  Exeter  was  compelled  to 
rebuke  his  hearers  for  quarrelling  about  their  seats  in  the  church. 
So  great  was  the  human  tendency  in  Englishmen  to  claim  as  their 
own  what  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  hold,  that  the  pew  system 
had  many  attractions.    Now,  given  the  pew  system  and  the  appro- 

r'fttion  of  seats  as  a  fact  in  English  life,  what  good  argument  can 
employed  against  a  pew-rent  H  If,  of  course,  you  could  abolish 
the  pew  system,  and  root  out  of  men  the  inclination  to  appropriate 
their  usual  sitting,  a  new  method  might  be  adopted,  or  an  old  one 
revived,  in  which  the  pew  rent  might  be  exchanged  for  a  payment 
at  each  service  on  takmg  a  seat,  or  for  an  offertory  made  at  the 
conclusion.  But  could  such  a  change  be  made  in  our  couniry 
without  the  originating  of  greater  evils  even  than  those  sought  to  be 
suppressed  P    We  greatly  doubt  it. 

The  law  of  pew  rents  in  En^jland  in  the  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished is,  we  believe,  reij  simple.  In  the  parish  church  each 
parishioner  has  a  right  to  a  seat,  and  the  ctiurchwardens  are  bound 
to  find  a  place  for  such  as  may  desire  it.  and  in  these  churches  pew- 
rents  are  illegal.  According  to  law,  the  parishioners  are  to  be 
seated  according  to  their  degree.  This  is  the  pew  system  in  the 
Church.  Had  there  been  no  dissent  in  the  land,  that  would  of 
course  have  remained,  not  only  the  law,  but  the  use  and  wont  of 
the  country.  But  population  has  outgrown  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  old  parish  churches,  and  dissent  has  set  itself  in  opposition  to 
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any  increase  or  extension  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  or  of  the 
rates  by  which  church  accommodation  could  be  made  co-extensive 
with  the  population  of  the  pariah.  Hence  such  churches  as  are 
erected  under  local  acts  of  parliament  or  church  building  acts,  as 
they  require  a  revenue,  require  to  exact  pew-rents;  which  ia 
done  precisely  in  the  wa^  that  seats  were  disposed  of  in  the  old 
churches  by  law,  *'  according  to  degree,"  the  rich  paying  high  pew- 
rents,  and  the  poor  low  ones,  and  thus  as  nearly  as  possible  ap- 
proaching to  the  old  forms  of  church  letting. 

Dissent,  of  course,  having  no  revenue  allotted  to  it  from  the  land, 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  some  means  of  sustaining  the 
general  charges  involved  in  the  maintaining  of  sacred  ordinances. 
That  dissenters  may  assimilate  their  pews  as  much  as  possible  to 
that  of  the  old  form  of  worship,  which  gave  each  worshipper  a  right 
to  a  seat  according  to  his  degree,  they  have  selected  a  plan  of  pew- 
rents.  In  this  they  have  acted  wisely,  for  they  secure  a  stated 
means  of  providing  for  the  charges  incumbent  on  them  in  the 
provision  of  a  place  of  worship  for  their  adherents. 

The  offertory  is  an  old  Bomish  form  of  providing  support  for  the 
clergy  and  help  for  the  poor.  It  was  in  the  olden  times  much 
abused,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  very  liable  to  bo  abused 
even  now.  It  is  a  sort  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
and  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  not  bein^  leviable  on  any  fixed 
principles.  The  offertory  may  become  an  instrument  of  exaction 
and  ot  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
abused  by  the  censorious,  the  covetous,  or  the  over  curious. 

The  offertory  is  a  proper  means  of  affording  opportunity  to 
Christian  congregations  to  aid  any  work  of  charity  or  usefulnees, 
but  if  ordinances  are  to  be  upheld  m  a  church,  the  responsibility  of 
providing  them  ought  to  be  shared,  and  ever^  one  should  be  called 
upon  to  bear  his  share  as  a  duty,  a  privilege,  and  a  pleasure. 
The  pew-rent  seems  best  suited  to  this  matter,  because  it  enables 
each  one  to  bear,  and  to  know  that  he  bears,  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  permanent  charges  of  divine  worship.  ISTo  one  can  be  said 
to  worship  his  God  under  his  own  vine  ana  fig-tree,  unless  he  pays 
his  pew-rent  and  shares  in  the  expenses  of  the  congregation  equit- 
ably. It  has  been  found  by  experience,  and  it  h^  been  incorpo- 
rated into  law,  as  the  best  system  of  acquiring  rights,  that  thej 
should  be  paid  for  by  stipulation,  not  by  sdf-assessed  ohsffge. 
Hence  lands  and  tenements  are  let ;  hence,  following  analogy,  pews 
»Te  rented.  The  experience  of  the  world  is  in  favour  of  rents  m  all 
other  kinds  of  accommodation,  hence  the  pew-rent  system  in 
churches  is  preferable  to  the  offertorjr,  or  experience  takes  a  sudden 
change  in  enoroh  business,  and  political  economy  ia  falsified  in  it 
only.  J.  G.  M. 

JlFFIBHATIVB  bbfly. 

OuB  worthy  editor  having  kindly  hinted  that  what  we  hare 
to  aaj  on  the  Offertory  vtrnu  Pew*rents  n^eds  to  be  said  speedilj» 
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we  proceed  to  make  some  reply  to  the  negative  writera  on  this  ' 

question,  and  to  offer  such  other  remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves  > 

tons. 

In  "  Arnold's"  article  there  is  no  argument  that  is  not  met  by  two 
remarks  nutde  by  us  in  our  opeuiug  paper,  viz.,  1.  That  we  are 
discussing  not  the  practicability,  but  the  i)referability  of  the  offer- 
tory. 2.  That,  did  all  coo  tribute,  as  should  be  the  ease,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  offertory  would  bo  as  practicable  as  it  is  pre- 
ferable ;  for  then  it  would  produce  a  larger  amount  than  is  now 
produced  by  pew-rents. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  uttered  about  the  tendency  of  the 
offertory  to  lead  to  fears  in  ministers  as  to  how  they  should  be 
supported ;  and  thus  producing  unfaithfulness,  and  a  keeping  back 
of  truths  which  are  unpalatable,  and  reproofs  which  are  just.  Tliis 
objection  to  the  offertory  is  not  well-founded.  A  minister  of  the 
gospel,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  compelled  to  be  faithful 
in  nis  public  ministrations  whether  he  bo  advantaged  or  disad* 
Tantaged  thereby.  He  too  deeply  feels  the  solemn  importance  of 
his  work  to  trifle  with  it.  To  please  God,  and  profit  his  fellow- 
uen  are  with  him  objects  of  far  greater  importance  and  concern. 
than  his  worldly  advantage.  We  happen  to  be  very  familiar  with 
the  feelings  of  ministers,  and  can  speak  authoritatively  on  this 
point.  Even  under  the  pew-rent  system,  ministers  are  dependent 
on  the  contributions  of  their  hearers,  and  some  ministers  when 
pursuing  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  or  of  preaching,  which  they  felt 
to  be  right,  have  felt  certain  that  they  should  give  offence  to  some 
of  their  chief  supporters,  yet  that  consideration  has  not  deterred 
them ;  and  when  their  offended  hearers  have  withheld  their  stipu- 
lated pew-rents,  which  we  know  some  have  done,  they  have  not 
regretted  the  course  they. have  pursued.  Persoas  who  rent  pews 
can  punish  a  minister  who  has  given  them  offence  by  giving  up  their 
pews,  or  by  withholding  their  stipulated  subscription  while  the  pew 
18  retained ;  and  if  those  who  do  so  are  influential  individuals  there 
are  many  church  officers  whose  disposition  is  mean  enough  to  let 
the  minister  suffer,  rather  than  to  risk  offending  wealthy  individuals. 
by  applying  to  them  for  the  stipulated  pew-rent.  It  foUows, 
therefore,  that  pew-rents  are  no  security  that  a  minister  shtdl 
receive  the  salary  arranged  to  be  paid  him,  and  that  the  offertory  is 
no  greater  a  temptation  to  unfaithfulness,  nor  any  less  security  for  the 
minister's  freedom  from  fears  about  his  income,  than  are  pew-rents. 

"  Trevelyn"  laughs  at  the  bringing  in  of  James  ii.  1 — 10,  as  a 
scripture  condemnatory  of  the  pew-rent  system.  We  did  not  our- 
.  selves  adduce  this  scripture  in  our  favour,  but,  in  connection  with 
the  pew-rent  system,  we  have  witnessed  more  which  is  condenined 
by  the  above  scripture  than  we  could  have  imagined  to  be  nraotised. 
In  a  chapel,  the  principal  support  of  which  was  contributed  by 
three  wealthy  families,  the  only  free-sitting  a  few  years  since  was  a 
bench  which  stood  glaringly  prominent  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
chapel.    However  inclement  the  weather  might  be,  erery  time  the 

I  — 
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door  opened  the  cold  air  pounced  on  the  occupants  of  tbis  bendb. 
Indeeo,  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  placed  where  it  was  for 
this  purpose.  M any  times  have  we  felt  for  the  poor  occupants  of  t his 
bench,  but  the  wealthy  families  being  the  managers  of  the  chapel, 
and  accustomed  to  make  up  out  of  their  own  pockets  as  much  of 
the  ministers  salary  as  the pew-rerits  failed  to  afford,  any  proposal 
to  furnish  free-sittinj^^  of  a  better  character,  or  to  a  greater  extent, 
VI  as  frowned  upon,  even  though  there  were  many  seats  in  the  chapel 
which  were  never  occupied,  and  the  wealthy  families  could  have 
supported  the  chapel  ana  the  minister  without  sacrificing  one  comfort 
or  luxury.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  pew-rent  system, 
and  a  recommendation  of  it  P 

"  Trevelyn"  thinks  that,  rather  than  produce  in  the  poor  shame- 
facedness  and  irritation  by  compelling  them  to  give  their  weekly 
mite  on  the  same  bench  with  the  wealthy,  *'  it  would  be  better  at 
once  to  have  churches  for  the  poor,  and  churches  for  the  rich." 
This  is  carrying  out  with  a  vengeance  one  of  the  evils  attaching  to 
the  pew-rent  system.  Moat  likely  "Trevelyn"  will  soon  be  able 
to  believe, — if  he  does  not  already  believe  it, — that  the  rich  will  be 
separated  from  the  poor  in  heaven.  At  the  yery  least  we  maj 
expect  soon  to  hear  o(  visible  churches  formed  of  only  rich  members, 
and  of  others  formed  only  of  such  as  are  poor  in  this  world. 
**  Trevelyn'rt"  mind  is  of  a  different  cast  from  that  of  the  late 
Justice  Talfoiird,  who,  when  death  seized  him,  was  giving  utterance 
to  his  belief  that  one  great  evil  of  the  prei>ent  state  of  English 
society  is  the  great  separation  and  distance  which  exists  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes.  It  is  easy  to  show  how  un- 
reasonable **Trevelyn*s"  suggestion  is.  Let  us  suppose  a  superior 
preacher  to  be  located  in  a  certain  town  where  the  rest  of  the 
prtHchers  are  of  a  very  inferior  character,  aud  such  a  esse  can  be 
found,  if  '*Trevelyn's  '  sugi^estion  be  acted  upon,  one  class  must 
be  excluded  from  the  ministrations  of  the  superior  preacher.  This 
TKOuld  be  manif*  stly  unreasonable.  If  it  be  a  church  for  the  rich 
that  such  a  preaciur  as  we  have  alluded  to  ministers  in,  the  poor 
mu:)t  be  excluicd  from  the  benefit  of  his  ministrations;  or  if  it  be  a 
church  for  the  poor  in  which  he  labours,  the  rich  must  be  shut  out 
from  that  benefit.  But  why  should  the  rich  be  excluded,  simply 
because  they  are  rich  'f  Or  wJiy  should  the  poor  be  shut  out,  merely 
bt-cause  they  are  poor  P  Tliey  each  have  a  soul,  aud  it  must  be 
both  more  reasonable  and  more  scriptural  that  all  classes  should 
have  the  privilege  of  a  good  man's  ministry,  than  that  any  class 
should  be  excluded  therefrom  on  the  ground  of  either  riciies  or 
pn?erty.  The  remarks  about  man's  propensity  to  form  habits  con- 
stitute no  argument  whatever.  A  whole  swarm  of  habits  requires 
to  be  swept  away.  Besides,  on  the  ground  adduced,  anything  that 
is  habitual  may  b*'  justified. 

G.  M.  8.  professes  to  produce  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  exaction 
of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The 
Scripture  brought  forward  is  that  which  relates  to  the  tithes  bj 
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wbicli  the  Lentes  were  supported.  But  is  the  Levitioal  law  binding 
on  us  P  Is  it  intended  to  be  in  any  way  a  rule  of  our  conduct  P  If  it 
be  in  respect  of  tithes,  it  is  in  its  other  injunctions  also;  and 
we  are  bound  not  to  wear  garments  made  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and 
woollen,  and  not  to  kindle  a  fire  in  our  habitations  on  the  sabbath 
day.  Let  us  be  honest,  and  not  cull  from  the  Levitical  law  pre- 
cepts which  suit  our  purpose  in  enforcing  our  favourite  dogmas, 
while  we  reject  the  rest.  But,  if  we  maintain  the  obligation  of  the 
Levitical  law,  let  us  take  it  in  its  entirety. 

Af^r  quoting  the  Levitical  law  as  though  it  were  binding  on  us, 
G,  M.  S.  tells  us  that  he  '*  would  most  entirely  dissent  from  it,  if 
it  existed  at  the  present  day."  What  depravity  and  perverseness ! 
To  maintain  the  obligation  of  a  divine  law,  ana  in  the  same  breath 
avow  an  entire  dissent  from  it.  Surely  this  is  wor8e  than  denying 
law's  obligation.  G.  M.  S.  seems  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  practicability  and  the  preferability  of  a  thing,  and  says, 
"Experience,  the  result  of  practice,  is  reauisite  befjre  we  can 
realize  whether  a  thing  be  preferable  or  not.*  It  is  not  difficult  to 
disprove  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The  absence  of  policemen 
ana  prisons  is  not  practicable.  But  would  not  their  absence  be  far 
preferable  to  their  presence  P  Will  Gr.  M.  S.  ^ive  a  negative  reply 
to  this  interrogatory  P  But  we  have  had  no  experience  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  there  are  neither  constables  nor  prisons.  How, 
then,  do  we  know  that  such  a  state  of  circumstances  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  existing  state  P  We  know  it  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  We  know  it  because  such  a  state  would  show  the  absence 
of  a  vast  amount  of  crime  and  misery,  the  absence  of  which  things 
we  are  certain  is  preferable  to  their  presence.  Yet  we  have  had  no 
experience  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

Besides,  the  terms  of  the  question  are  not,  "Is  the  offertory 
practicable P "  but,  "Is  the  offertory  preferable  to  pew-rents P" 
We  were  then  strictly  correct  in  making  the  remark  which  G.  M.  S.. 
criticizes,  viz.,  "  We  are  debating  not  the  practicability,  but  the 
preferability  of  the  offertory."  Will  G.  M.  S.  assert  that  if  the 
question  had  been,  "Is  the  offertory  practicable P"  it  would  have 
been  the  same  question  as  it  is  nowP  If  he  will  not,  he  admits  that* 
there  is  a  distinction  between  practicability  and  preferability* 
Further  on  in  his  article,  G.  M.  S.  asks,  "  What  tlien  does  ex- 
perience teach  usP"  and  answers,  "  It  has  undoubtedly  taught  us 
that  the  offertory  system  was  never  practicable,  because  it  has 
always  been  found  inadequate  to  maintain  the  minister,  so  far  as  his 
temporal  necessities  were  concerned."  We  shall  adduce  evidence 
to  show  that  G.  M.  S.  has  made  this  assertion  rashly,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

A  clergyman  who  has  written  an  essay  on  the  English  pew 
system  very  reasonably  supposes  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  seating  himself  in  a  wrong 
pew,  and  being  put  out  of  the  place  whicb  he  had  taken,  the  result 
oeing  that  the  man  resolves  not  to  go  again.    Such  a  cane  would  be 
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prevented  if  sittings  were  no  longer  bonglit  and  paid  for,  for  p©w* 
rents  are  just  that.  As  regards  an  objection  which  may  be  brought 
that  if  persons  have  no  particular  seat  which  they  regularly 
occupy,  confusion  will  be  caused  where  reverence  is  required,  we 
would  say,  Let  persons  ordinarily  occupy  the  same  seats,  but  if 
any  of  those  seats  is  previously  taken  oy  a  stranger  let  him  re- 
tain it.  It  is  not  probable  that  regular  attendants  would  take  the 
sittings  of  other  regular  attendants. 

At  public  meetings  and  lectures  people  are  generally  satisfied 
with  such  places  as  may  be  vacant,  willing  to  make  room  for  others, 
and  to  sit  beside  their  inferiors.  All  being  admitted  on  one  footini^ 
much  irritation  and  unpleasantness  of  feeling  is  avoided  which 
is  perpetuated  by  the  pew-rent  system  where  God  is  worshipped, 
and  would  be  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  the  offertory  for  that 
system. 

Another  clergyman  in  a  recently  published  essay  on  the  offer- 
tory, says,  "  In  other  parishes,  again,  incumbents,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  offertory,  collected  for  other  purposes,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  of  the  pew-rent  system,  have  had  what 
seemed  at  first  the  hardihood,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  of  all  who  have  made  the  experiment 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who  has  regretted  it." 

The  same  writer,  having  given  the  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  respectively  contributed  to  the  offertory  in  a  year  at 
a  certain  church,  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  other  churches,  after  both 
systems  have  been  tried,  the  amount  of  the  offertory  has  been  found 
greatly  to  exceed  the  pew-rents.  At  St.  Philip's,  Clerkenwell,  for 
instance,  the  pew-rents  amounted  to  £80  per  annum;  but  since 
these  have  been  abolished,  £400  to  £500  per  annum  has  been 
obtained  from  the  offertory.  At  St.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington, 
the  offertory  averages  £1,000  per  annum,  a  sum  certainly  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  by  pew-rents,  and  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  collected  from  a  rich  congregation  like  that  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Wells-street,  or  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  but  from 
one  which  is  mostly  composed  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
This  has  been  found  sufficient  not  only  to  double  the  endowment 
which  the  incumbent  receives,  but  also  to  provide  curates,  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  all  the  parochial  institutions." 

Instances  of  the  success  of  the  offertory  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  and  these  might  be  taken  from  every  kind  of  parish  and 
every  sort  of  congregation. 

These  positive  statements,  made  by  those  acquainted  with  the  facts 
stated,  completely  overturn  the  assertion  of  G.  M.  S.,  and  prove 
that  the  offertory  is  preferable  to  the  pew-rent  system. 

S.  S. 


NEGATIVE    BEPLT. 


8.  8.  is  an  able  writer,  but  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  views.    He 
seems  to  have  a  clear  though  narrow  vision,  and  to  be  in  the  habit 
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of  carefully  ke^ping^  his  eyes  from  wandering  beyond  the  limitg  in 
which  his  idea  of  ChriBtion  libeiiy  has  enclosed  him.  We  admire 
him  for  his  staunch  adherence  to  these  self-imposed  boundaries, 
and  scarcely  feel  warranted  in  inviting  him  to  "fresh  fields  and 

Sastures  new  "  in  controversy.  It  is  plain,  that,  though  he  loyes 
ebate,  he  is  unwilling  to  discuss ;  between  which  two  things  we 
think  there  is  a  considerable  difference.  Debate  always  signifies  or 
at  least  generally  implies,  the  attempt  to  beat  down  an  opponent 
without  giving  him  a  fair  chance  of  striking  in  favour  of  nis  own 
views ;  in  short,  means  that  the  debater's  opinions  are  fixed ;  while 
discussion,  as  we  understand  it»  is  to  strike  reason  against  reason, 
to  test  the  strength  and  value  of  each,  so  that  every  feeble  argu- 
ment may  be  broken  down,  that  no  false  argument  may  be  per- 
mitted to  stand,  and  that  the  truth,  round  which  the  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  are  ranged,  may  then  be  held  to  be  established  in 
its  right  of  place.  Debate  may  be  delighted  in  by  a  stubborn  mind. 
Diseussion  can  only  bring  gratification  to  a  truly  impartial  and 
honestly  thoughtful  one.  We  shall  endeavour  to  meet  argument 
by  reply. 

The  freenesg  of  Christianity  first  dwelt  on  by  S.  8.  is  spiritual, 
not  temporal.  It  refers  to  the  missionary  state  of  the  gospel  in  its 
early  condition,  not  to  the  fixed  state  of  the  church  when  disciple- 
ship  has  been  voluntarily  entered  into  b^r  the  constant  hearer.  Is 
S.  S.  prepared  to  act  up  to  his  own  principles  (p.  29)  "  whatever 
talents,  whatever  amount  of  the  world's  good  (Christians)  possess 
.  .  .  they  were  commanded  to  freely  give,  use,  or  impart  the  same 
for  the  good  of  others"?  Will  he  labour  without  fee  or  reward, 
sell  without  price,  give  without  return,  impart  without  recompense  P 
and  if  so,  how  will  he  **  provide ^r*f  for  his  own  house  ?  "  Neces- 
sity is  laid  on  men  in  civilized  communities  to  have  a  fixed  and 
stated  way  of  gaining  a  living,  and  clergymen  are  not  exempted 
from  this  primary  duty.  On  S.  S.'s  plan  the  clergymen  would  not 
gain  a  living,  he  would  gain  a  begging,  and  what  came  of  that  sort 
of  living  by  offertories  the  history  of  friars  and  monks  will  tell. 
The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  cannot  be  in  those  who  desire  to 
expose  God's  plergymen  to  the  same  condition  ns  "  the  commoners 
of  the  air ;  '*  or  rather  the  dogs  which  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  table. 

The  payment  of  pew-rents  is  not  "  an  obedience  extorted  or  com- 
pelled against  the  will"  (p.  30).  It  is  a  voluntary  agreement 
not  only  entered  into  with,  but  terminable  at  the  wiU  of  the  renter. 
"  The  nature  of  trading  "  (p.  30)  no  more  appears  in  the  pew-rent 
system  than  in  the  oflSrtory,  for  the  offertory  is  really  putting  up 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  public  auction,  and  allowing  every 
one  to  appraise  its  value  at  whatever  he  likes.  Why  should  it  be 
the  minister,  who  is  •*  first  to  preach  the  gospel,"  and  be  thereafter 
rewarded,  if,  and  in  proportion,  as  the  hearers  think  fit  P  If  "  the 
precept"  freely  give  "has  a  double  meaning"  (p.  30),  why  is  it  not 
operative  on  minister  and  people  at  once,  on  the  people  to  offer 
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temporal  support,  and  on  the  mininter  to  offer  spiritaalecliGcatioiiP 
Can  it  really  be  true  that  a  clergyman's  "  duly  is  to  preach  the 
gospel  at  the  hazard  of  receiyiog  nothing  for  it "  P  Wherefore  so, 
unless  the  same  law  holds  with  the  merchant,  the  labourer,  the 
manufacturer,  in  short,  with  all  who  occupy  seats  in  church  F 
should  they  not  also  give  what  they  deal  in,  or  do  at  the  hazard  of 
receiving  nothing  for  it,  and  that,  too,  without  power  of  appeal  to 
any  law  court  to  insist  upon  their  claim  of  payment  P  Pew-rents 
could  not  be  paid  for  before  they  existed,  hence  pew-rents  could 
not  be  mentioned  or  enforced  in  the  New  Testament.  How  are 
either  people  or  clergymen  to  obey  the  injunction  **  Owe  no  man 
anything,"  if  the  ofi'ertory  is  to  be  made  universal  P  That  more  is 
given  to  the  offertory  than  is  given  by  pew*rents,  as  affirmed  on 
page  31,  is  an  argument  against  the  offertory.  That  is  trading  on 
charity,  and  imposing  on  the  people  "  a  burden  greater  than  they 
can  bear,"  or  should  bear  under  Christianity.  Who  does  not  know 
the  privations  undergone  by  the  poor  in  their  strife  to  give,  in 
answer  to  the  clergyman's  alms-seeking,  "  liberally."  People  see 
the  value  of  their  money  in  all  other  things,  but  they  do  not  see  it 
in  Christian  preaching ;  hence  they  are  disinclined  to  give.  They 
say,— 

**  What  18  the  worth  of  anything 
Bat  jast  to  maeh  as  it  will  bring?" 

And  as  they  see  nothing  tangible  brought  to  them  by  it,  they 
count  that  of  none  effect  which  really  preserves  their  health, 
wealth,  good  name,  and  holy  hopes.  "Ecclesiastical  finance" 
(p.  260)  may  call  for  the  use  of  many,  even  of  every  honest  agency, 
but  until  men  really  learn  the  worth  of  Christianity  there  is  no  way 
of  convincing  them  of  its  value  like  charging  them  for  its  support, 
and  when  they  have  learned  its  true  worth,  they  will  neither  grudge 
pew-rent  nor  offertory. 

£.  S.,  as  the  ally  of  S.  S.,  comes  forward  in  strange  style.  "  The 
pew-rent  system  and  the  offertory  should  not  be  brought  into  com- 
parison "  (p.  104) ;  therefore  we  shall  debate  the  question  of  the 
preferability  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  offertory  '*  is  of  apostolic  institution  "  (p.  10&).  But  it  is, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  so  instituted,  because  nothing  else  was 
possible  in  that  a^i^e.  Is  E..  S.  prepared  to  maintain  that  all  things 
'*  of  apostolic  institution  "  are  incumbent  on  the  church  P  Then  our 
clergymen  must  become  the  wanderers,  outcasts,  and  persecuted 
ones  of  the  earth ;  must  not  have  any  house  of  their  own  any- 
where, but  take  the  first  house  that  offers  as  their  place  of  sojourn ; 
must  labour  for  their  own  subsistence,  that  they  may  not  be  burden- 
some on  the  flock  of  Christ ;  must  not  be  regularly  educated  for 
their  profession,  must  take  no  thought  what  they  should  say  before 
beginning  to  preach,  and  insist  on  it  that  the  Church  should  have 
"all  things  in  common,"  from  q^ueen  to  quean,  from  prince  to 
pauper.    This  would  be  a  fine  improvement  of  society.    Such 
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nonsense  is  always  the  resnU  of  preferring  the  letter  of  the  word, 
*'  which  kiUeth,"  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  "  maketh  alive." 

Offerings  to  the  temple  were  both  fixed  and  free  (p.  105),  there- 
fore, argnes  B.  8.,  following  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  we  outrlic  to 
hare  no  fixed  new-rent,  but  only  iiie  free  offertory.  Is  tlie  off^Ttory 
not  often  much  more  compulsory  than  the  pew-rent  P  Does  it  not 
often  result  in  making  a  poor  brother  ashamed  of  his  poverty  in 
the  rery  house  of  prayer  H  We  contend,  in  opposition  to  K.  S.,  that 
"  it  tends  to  keep  up  and  increase  that  distinction  between  man 
and  man  in  the  place  where,  above  all  others,  all  are  really  equal " 
(p.  107),  for  it  brings  the  poverty  of  the  poor  and  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  vividly  before  the  sensibilities  of  a  man  every  sabbatli  day : 
instead  of  being  settled  with  quietly  and  periodically,  like  tbc  pew- 
rent,  the  offertory,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  cries  out 
continually,  Give !  give ! 

D.  M.  (p.  259)  discusses  the  illegality,  not  the  preferability,  of 
the  pew-rent  in  parish  churches,  and  into  that  land  of  *'  ali-confu- 
sionary  "  thought,  the  law,  we  cannot  follow  him,  except  to  say  that 
able-bodied  beggars  are,  we  believe,  treated  by  the  law  as  vagrants, 
and  that,  if  D«  M.  were  to  make  all  clergymen  depend  on  the 
eleemosynary  aid  of  the  begging-box,  t.  e.,  offertory,  he  might  bo 
advising  a  thin^  as  illegal  as  the  up-lifting  of  pew-rents. 

D.  M.'s  *'  logic  "  is,  it  seems,  irrefragible,  and  quite  upsets  "  such 
illogical  arguments  as  Arnold's  "  (p.  260),  at  once.  Take  a  speci- 
men ;  we  are  discussing  the  question  "  Is  the  offertory  preferable 
to  the  pew  system?  "  He  argues,  if  people  like  the  pew  system, 
"  then  allow  them  to  hold  their  own  upon  their  o^n  principles." 
Sapient,  is  it  notP  Do  what  you  like  is  Christianity,  ana  that 
settles  the  preferability. 

If  this  were  a  mere  question  of  "church  finance  "  (p.  126).  we 
could  understand  it  to  mean,  by  which  agency  can  the  maxirnuni  of 
income  be  squeezed  out  of  any  given  congregation,  the  offertory  or 
the  pew  system  P  t.  e.,  by  making  the  payments  made  for  the 
support  of  Christian  ordinances  be  given  at  each  service,  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  congregation,  or  by  making  the  payments  on 
a  sliding  scale  from  a  small  sum  to  a  higher  one,  agreed  upon  pri- 
vately, and  settled  in  the  same  manner  at  stated  intervaU.  The 
former  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinct  method  of  *' making  the 
most,"  but  it  is  also  the  way,  we  think,  to  excite  the  grtatest 
amount  of  sensitiveness  and  shamefacedness  in  the  poor,  and  the 
most  likely  to  puff  up  the  self-importance  of  the  rich ;  both  gr^ at 
evils,  we  think. 

The  pew  system,  on  the  contrary,  fixes  a  decent  minimum  on 
which  ordinances  can  be  maintained ;  considers  the  general  avtrai^e 
of  the  incomes  of  those  likely  to  attend  *,  proportions  the  various 
payments  expected  to  these,  and  then  offers  accommodation  to  such 
as  require  it  at  this  moderate  fixed  payment,  making  proviHion, 
moreover,  for  a  certain  number  of  sittings  for  the  poor  and  for 
strangers.    Thia  being  arranged,  Chriatisn  ordinances  are  secured, 
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the  proper  maintenance  of  the  clergyman  is  provided  for,  and  yet 
the  offertory  is  free  to  be  employed  for  any  special  object  of 
Christian  e£fbrt  or  philanthropy.  The  offertory  sets  aside  the  pew- 
rent  system,  but  the  pew-rent  system  can  be  worked  with  the 
offertory. 

We  hare  now,  we  thint,  discussed  in  order  the  several  argnments 
advanced  by  the  maintainers  of  the  affirmative,  snd  we  believe  that 
most  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  shivered  against  the  weapons  of 
truth  we  wield.  While  we  do  not  undervalue  the  offertory  as  an 
aid  in  Christian  philanthropy,  we  think  that,  as  a  system  of  keeping 
up  settled  Christian  ordinances,  the  pew-rent  is  best  adapted  for  the 
majority  of  churches.  Abnold. 


AEE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  PROFITABLE  FOE 

INSTRUCTION  P 

AFFIBMATIVB   ABTICLE. — IV. 

With  fact,  experience,  and  common  sense  to  guide  us,  this  is  no 
question.  We  feel  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  is  in  earnest 
in  making  it  one.  Our  public  lecturers  are  almost  all  gentlemen 
who  have  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  on 
which  they  discourse.  This  being  so,  it  is  impossible,  with  truth, 
to  negative  what  is  now  debated.  Any  person  who  knows  more 
than  ourselves,  let  him  open  his  mouth  when  he  will,  is  sure  to 
instruct  us  if  we  are  capaole  of  being  instructed.  We  speak  for 
ourselves.  We  have  never  heard  a  lectnre  without  being  greatly 
instructed.  If  the  writers  who  have  adopted  the  negative  fairly 
view  the  evidence  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience,  we  believe 
they  will  find  it  harmonize  with  our  own  opinions.  This  subject  is 
independent  of  theory  and  speculation.  It  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  fact  and  experience  ;  and  herein  we  find  an  affirmative  decision, 
which  seems  to  us  indubitable. 

We  do  not  believe  it  necessary  nor  relevant  to  point  to  lectures 
other  than  public  or  popular  to  decide  this  matter.  We  stick  to  the 
text — Are  popular  lectures  profitable  for  instruction?  and  believe 
we  have  already  pointed  to  proof  quite  enough  to  sustain  the  affirm- 
ative of  what  is  here  assumed  to  be  a  question.  Common  sense, 
real  fact,  and  experience,  are  great  authorities  with  us ;  and  where 
we  find  them  contradicted  we  always  saspect  some  sophistry— some 
trickery  of  thought  or  speech. 

If  any  more  evidence  be  required  on  the  subject  we  point  to  the 
true  history  of  public  lecturing.  Every  propagandist,  of  whatever 
kind,  makes  use  of  this  means  to  instruct  otiiers  on  the  subject 
which  interests  him ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  ever  found  it  sue* 
cessful.    The  memory  of  the  reader  will  supply  him  with  abundant 
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iiifltiuices  of  it.  Anti-slarery,  Eeform,  short  honrs  of  laboxir,  edu- 
cation, Sec,  have  all  been  aided  by  popular  lectures.  Affirmatire 
writers  hare  already  reminded  him  of  the  lectures  on  anti-com-law 
matters.  Men,  in  this  way,  hare  also  been  instructed  on  temperance, 
ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  indeed  on  everything.  So,  it  is  well  known, 
and  facts  teach,  that  popular  lectures  are  profitable  for  instruction. 

Those  who  have  skdopted  the  negative  side  have  paraded  the 
abuses,  mismanagement,  and  accidents  of  public  lectures,  as  though 
that  were  condemning  evidence.  But  thoughtful  persons  see  at  a 
glance  this  is  no  proof,  but  that  it  is  simply  irrelevant.  It  is  now 
well-known  that  proof  even  of  abuse  is  no  argument  against  use. 
It  is  no  argument  against  public  lectures  to  say,  that,  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  they  are  not  perfect.  The  common  sense  of  this  matter 
is  well  put  in  the  table  ot  contents  of  that  best  of  human  books, "  On 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  by  Dr.  Watts—"  Chap.  2,  Five 
methods  of  improving,  described  and  compared,  viz.,  oDservation, 
reading,  instruction  hy  lectures,  conversation,  and  study,  with  their 
several  advantages  and  defects"  The  advantages,  says  Watts,  are 
these :  "  There  is  something  more  sprightly,  more  delightful  and 
entertaining,  in  the  living  discourse  of  a  wise,  learned,  and  well- 
qualified  teacher,  than  there  is  in  the  silent  and  sedentaiy  practice 
<w  reading.  The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation,  and 
the  polite  and  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have  attained, 
will  engage  the  attention,  keep  the  soul  fixed,  and  convey  and 
insinuate  into  the  mind  the  ideas  of  things  in  a  more  lively  and 
forcible  way,  than  the  mere  reading  of  books  in  the  silence  and 
retirement  of  the  closet.  A  living  instructor  can  convey  to  our 
senses  those  notions  with  which  he  would  furnish  our  minds  when 
he  teaches  us  natural  philosophy,  or  moat  parts  of  mathematical 
learning.  He  can  make  the  experiments  before  our  eyes,  he  can 
describe  figures  and  diagrams,  point  to  the  lines  and  angles,  and 
make  out  the  demonstration  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  by 
sensible  means,  which  cannot  be  done  so  well  by  mere  reading,  even 
if  we  should  have  the  same  figures  lying  in  a  book  before  our  eyes." 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  arguments  of  the  negativians  on  this 
subject  P  Impartiality  must  pronounce  it  to  bo  a  medley  of  mis- 
taken assertions,  fallacies,  exaggerations,  and  would-be  ridicule. 
Of  course  all  such  matter  is  pointless.  What  pertinency  is  there  in 
stating  that  "  amusement  rather  than  instruction  is  the  object  of 
lecturers  "  P  It  does  not  quadrate  with  truth.  What  point  is  there 
in  objecting  that  "  lecturers  have  their  hobbies  P  "  If  they  have, 
instruction  is  only  the  more  certain.  What  is  the  worth  of  the 
objection,  that  lecturers  are  often  "  technical  P"  It  is  only  when 
unavoidable,  and  that  is  seldom.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  us  of  a 
want  of  adaptation  between  lecturer  and  hearer  in  point  of  culture? 
A  docile  mind  on  the  one  side,  and  a  learned  one  on  the  other,  is 
all  that  is  needed.  What  avaOs  it  to  tell  us  lecturers  are  too  varied, 
too  rapid,  too  trifling,  too  shallow,  too  deep,  too  unconnected,  too 
little  appreciated,  and  I  know  not  whatP  Hearers,  and  they  are 
the  majority,  with  a  determination  to  learn,  turn  all  this  base  metal 
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into  gold,  for,  notwithstandrng  all  the  drawbacks  that  can  be  enn* 
merated,  they  attend  lectures  to  get,  and  they  do  get,  the  gold  of 

IKSTBUCTION. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  hope  we  have  "riddled  the 
armoury  of  the  negativians,  and,  to  the  "  satisfaction  "  of  impartial 
readers  "  placed  them  hors  de  combat**  We  now  wait  with  eager- 
ness the  promised  *'  partin||^  paper,"  in  which "  all  our  arguments 
are  to  be  scattered  to  the  wmds." 

Jarrow.  Eobbbt  P. 

ITBOATITB  ABTICLB. — ^IV. 

What  are  lectures  P     Merely  readings  of  professedly  original 
matter,  but  often  mere  faint  shadows  of  what  the  lecturer  has  read 
in  books.    They  are  therefore  often  merely  books  diluted,  and  at 
their  best  they  are  only  books  in  embryo— books  in  the  process  of 
conception — tentative  books — experiments  as  to  how  certain  opin- 
ions are  likely  to  be  received.    In  either  case  they  cannot  be  profit- 
able for  public  instruction :  in  the  former,  because  they  are  mere 
make-believes ;  in  the  latter,  because  they  afford  no  opportunity  for 
deliberation,  reflection  and  careful  re-thinking.    Lectures,  as  we 
have  them,  are  now  effete  means  of  doin^  that  imperfectly  which 
books  can  do  thoroughly — giving  stimulation  to  study.    In  former 
days,  when  all  thought  was  reproduced  by  speech  and  little  was 
ever  entrusted  to  writmg,  and  before  printing  was  invented,  lectures 
were  all  very  well ;  but  now-a-days  we  have  changed  all  that.    All 
the  greater  minds  of  our  age  lecture  in  magazines,  reviews,  or  news- 
papers, and  give  expression  to  the  treasures  of  their  mind  in  books. 
A  library  is  now  the  people's  university,  the  newspaper  is  the  place 
where  we  find  conversation  on  the  news  of  the  dav,  magazines  give 
us  our  occasional  lectures,  and  books  supply  the  ninction  of  profes- 
sional courses  of  collegiate  instruction.     Why  should  men  leave 
their  hbmes  and  waste  time  in  going  to,  waiting  for,  and  coming 
from  lectures,  when  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  age,  of  all  times, 
are  willing  to  instruct  us  at  home  patiently  and  unpatronizingly  P 
J.  S.  Mill  offers  to  discourse  on  liberty,  representative  government, 
political  economy,  to  the  people,  at  a  cost  not  more  than  that 
charged  for  a  course  of  diluted  verbosity  and  doubtful  matter  at  our 
athencBums,  &c.    Professor  Fawcett  will  teach  the  working  man  at 
home  similar  truths  as  he  discourses  on  at  Cambridge,  at  a  merely 
nominal  charge.    F.  D.  Maurice  will  rehearse  to  the  poor  man  as 
frequently  as  he  pleases,  his  magnificent  lectures  on  working  men 
ana  the  franchise  at  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  original  cost  of  hearing 
them,  with  the  further  additional  benefit  of  being  able  to  "  bequeath 
them  as  a  rich  legacy  unto  our  children."     Even  Shakspere'a 
thoughts,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death,  may  still  be 
heard  and  had  in  that  grand  globe  edition  of  his  works   which 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Uo.  have  recently  issued.    Ten  thousand 
great  men  of  bye-gone  ages  offer  to  lecture  to  us,  and  shall  we  be 
told  that  pubUc  lectures  are  more  profitable  for  instruction  than 
those  glorious  "voices  of  the  dead"P    Private  reading,  and  not 
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Siiblic  lectures,  it  profitable  for  inBtruetion.  Bead  Plato,  Baoon, 
hakfpere,  Hume,  Homer  (in  Lord  Derby's  translation,  if  you 
like),  Dante,  Milton,  Fielding*  Scott,  and  Washington,  if  you  wish 
to  be  wise,  in  preference  to  running  after  Grossraitb,  Dawson,  Gil- 
fillan,  H.  S.  IJrown  and  popular  lecturers  of  a  similar  stamp ;  or 
any  of  those  who  go  on  the  stump,  as  the  Yankees  say.  Verily 
there  is  more  true  wisdom  in  a  few  pages  of  the  works  of  those 
great  writers  than  in  yards  and  jears  of  lectures.  Leoturesi  as 
readings,  or  repetitions,  or  recitations  of  prepared  matter,  may  be 
far  better  giren  to  us  in  books — in  fact  they  are  merely  read  or  re- 
peated books.  Did  our  lecturers  give  us  fresh,  living,  newly-grown 
thought,  irreproducible  otherwise  and  irrocoyerable  ifnot  thus  heard, 
they  might  be  profitable  for  instruction;  as  this  is  not  the  case  they 
sink  below  the  level  of  books. 

The  foregoing  remarks  entirely  do  away  with  the  arguments 
adduced  by  "  Leighton  "  (p.  193),  from  the  fact  that  lectures  are 
frequently  published.  He  was  surely  purblind  when  he  employed 
those  premises ;  for  had  they  been  profitable  as  lectures  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  would  they  have  been  published  P  Is  it  not 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  have  not  been  prohtable  for  instruction 
that  these  public  lectures  seek  a  wider  publio  through  the  press  P 

The  lecturer  can  only  address  a  few,  the  author  can  address,  and 
reach,  and  move,  and  instruct  a  great  number.  The  public  can  only 
now  be  reached  through  the  press,  which  multiplies  the  mind  of  an 
author,  and  supplies  copies  thereof  for  such  as  require  them.  Com- 
pared to  the  multitude  reached  by  books,  lectures  are  mere  private 
parties  to  hear  readings. 

The  analogy  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  sermons  and  lectures 
(p.  194)  is  still  more  futile,  for  lectures  profess  to  instruct,  sermons 
are  meant  to  move,  to  stir  to  repentance  and  reform  j  for  this  the 
living  earnestness  of  the  preacher  is  required,  for  the  other  it  is  not. 

"Leighton"  has  not  refuted,  even  with  Macaulay's  help,  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  sciolism  of  lectures  (p.  194).  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  periods  are  oflen  rounded  on  and  given  great 
applause  to,  which  are  mere  verbiage.  Open  any  book  of  repub- 
lished lectures  you  choose,  and  you  will  find  an  excuse  about  flatu- 
lence or  inflation  of  style,  of  the  necessary  diffuseness  of  the  matter 
to  adapt  it  to  an  audience.  Why  should  we  willingly  accept  chaff 
among  bread  when  we  can  get  it  without  P  We  complain  of  the 
sciolism,  because  it  is  the  necessary  effect  to  encourage  that,  not  to 
lessen  it.  It  becomes  a  serious  objection  when  it  is  seen  that  lec- 
tures hide  it  where  it  exists,  if  the  lecturer  is  adroit,  and  that  they 
encourage  that  spinning  of  a  grain  of  thought  into  a  long  yam  of 
discourse.  This  may  pass  when  "  set  in  a  note-book,"  to  be  *'  learned 
and  conned  by  rote  '  oy  one  individual,  and  that  the  writer,  when 
it  would  not  pass  if  set  in  a  book  to  be  submitted  to  the  leisurely 
perusal  of  msny. 

The  idea  of  **  Elpisticos,"  that  publio  lecturers  "  do  for  the  public 
what  the  schoolmaster  does  for  boys  "  (p.  24),  is  only  about  half  the 
truth ;  they  treut  the  public  as  boys,  and  give  them  mere  driblets 
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of  information.^  knowing  that  their  pupilB  are  not  to  be  subjected 
to  an}r  examination.  I&is  not  accurate  in  saying,  in  his  comparison 
of  university  with  public  lectures,  "  there  are  similar  instruments 
and  similar  materials,  and  wo  cannot  see  what  should  prevent  a 
similar  result."  No  I  Well,  we  do ;  the  absence  of  similar  con- 
ditions. Undergraduates  attend  lectures  with  certain  responsibili- 
ties and  prospects ;  but  public  lectures  are  attended  without  any 
ultimate  responsibility,  or  any  future  prospect  of  being  subject  to  a 
tripos  examination.  Besides,  public  lecturers  are  not  men  who  act 
as  schoolmasters,  anxious  to  act  upon  and  influence  the  minds  of 
their  '*  public  "  pupils.  They  say  their  say,  then  hie  away ;  school- 
masters do  not  act  so.  I  am  afraid  that  there  would  be  but  sm4kll 
grounds  for  a  general  Elpistic  if  schools  were  managed  on  the  plaa 
that  public  lectures,  with  the  approval  of  **  Elpisticos,"  are  carried 
on. 

L.  W.  R. — is  he  a  hwyer? — has  given  us  the  postman  analogy. 
Could  there  have  been  a  clearer  case  of  suicidal  sophistry  ?  If  the 
greater  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  postman  is  supposed  to 
bring  communications  could  not  read,  who  would  hold  the  postman 
in  esteem  P  I^ot  the  majority.  Now  the  public,  as  regards  lectures^ 
are  represented  by  L.  W.  B.  as  incapable  of  reading ;  lience  the  lec- 
turer, like  the  postman,  is  admitted  to  be  all  but  useless.  He 
brings  up  the  book-lecture  argument  again.  We  say,  welcome  the 
book,  avaunt  the  lecturer ! 

On  the  whole,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  we  do  not 
think  that  public  lectures  are  or  can  be  profitable  for  instruction  in 
any  but  the  sheerest  minority  of  cases.  Shut  the  lecture«roomy 
open  the  library  ;  turn  the  hall  into  a  newspaper  reading-room,  and 
institute  a  debating  society,  if  you  must  have  talk;  but  let  the 
sham  imitations  of  university  prelections  be  abolished,  and  the 
results  will  be  found  far  more  profitable  for  instruction  than  lectures 
delivered  ^er  aecula  secttlorum,  P.  H. 


DOES  POETEY  DECLINE  WITH  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  CIVILIZATION  P 

AFFIBMATIVB   ABTICLB.— *ni. 

Light  by  being  diffused  is  weakened.  Knowledge  by  being 
spread  becomes  less  valued  as  a  possession.  Scarcity  causes  dearth, 
and  hence  an  over-supply  causes  anything  whatever  to  be  held 
oheap.  Every  village  in  our  day  has  its  ''Thomas  the  Ehymer,'* 
"Jamie  the  Poeter/'  or  something  of  that  sort;  and  Poet  Close 
actually  finds  public  patronage  for  lines  like  these : — 
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"  I  envy  not  the  man  bow  feeb 

No  charm  in  doing  f^ood ; 
The  highest  pleasure  that  I  find, 

It  warms  mj  yery  blood! 
When  dire  misfortune  falls  upon 

A  man  to  craeh  him  down, 
Td  share  with  him  mj  loaf  of  bread, 

Should  it  be  white  or  brown«" 

Poet  Close  and  Poet  Tennyson !  Sucli  is  the  terrible  conjunction 
wliich  the  present  age  affords,  and  yet  no  "  Dunciad  "  is  sung. 
Homer  is  out-matched  by  Heraud  aud  Washington  !Moon ;  Ovxd 
and  Tibullua  find  rivals  in  elegiacs  in  Gifford  and  Al ford ;  Tupper  now 
condescends  to  compete  at  once  with  Hcsiod  and  Shakspere  ;  Alex. 
Smith  is  our  modem  Cowley ;  Moschus  and  Bion,  Donne  and 
Weaver,  are  outdone  by  !B(Obert  Buchanan ;  Ben  Jon  son  has  Bou- 
cicault  for  antagonist ;  and  Aristophanes  must  give  place  to  Sothcrn, 
In  a  former  age  it  was  felt  by  Pope  that  degeneracy  had  come  upon 
poetry ;  but  Tate  and  Brady,  Sbadwell  and  Blackmore  are  brilliant 
and  glorious  writers  as  compared  with  the  authors  of  verses  whose 
*' calculating  faculty"  has  been  enshrined,  like  a  whinstone  in  a 
pearl  casket,  in  cream  wove  and  scarlet  gilt  covers.  Can  such 
things  be,  and  yet  it  be  argued  that  poetry  has  not  declined  P  The 
poet  formerly  was  all  but  a  holy  being — one  worthy  of  worship — an 
inspired  one,  a  maker  and  a  prophet.  He  claimed  and  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  inspiration.  The  nine  muses — the  sacred  nine— with 
Apollo  to  boot,  supplied  him  with  height  of  argument  and  grace  of 
style.  But  now  the  death  of  a  village  cur  can  excite  versiiication ; 
and  yet  the  demise  of  one  whose  death  '*  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations  "  could  scarcely  elicit  fit  verses  to  be  read  beside  the  prose 
notices  of  the  dailv  newspapers.  In  this  the  decay  of  poetry  is 
woefully  manifested,  and  no  better  proof  can  be  asked  of  the  asser- 
tion that  "poetry  has  declined  with  civilization." 

Compare  the  laureate  poet  of  all  England,  whom  we  admire 
almost  above  all  living  men,  with  his  predecessors  Chaucer  and 
Spenser ;  then  compare  the  prose  of  the  ages  of  Chaucer,  Sb^kspcre, 
liilton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  with  the  prose  of  the  age  of  Coleridge,  De 
Qoincy,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  and  evidence  patent  to  every  one 
will  be  felt  to  be  there  of  the  decay  of  poetry.  Poetry  has  not  even 
stood  still  amidst  movement  and  stir,  but  it  has  actually  retro- 
graded. Science  is  the  true  poetry  of  modern  days.  It  has  outshot 
the  finest  fancies  and  the  nimblest  wits.  The  very  brightest  dreams 
of  the  poet  have  been  outstripped  by  the  mere  everyday  contrivances 
of  science.  Poetrj,  like  sculpture,  has  lost  the  power  of  rivalry ; 
like  arehitecture,  it  has  failea ;  like  necromancy,  it  has  been  out- 
grown. The  novel  has  supplanted  the  epic ;  the  newspaper  leader 
the  Pindaric  ode;  the  pages  of  PuncA  the  biting  satire ;  the  funeral 
sermon  the  elegiac  verse,  and  the  lecturer  supplies  the  place  of  the 
rhapsodist;  history  excels  the  drama,  and  political  oratory  has 
gained  the  place  once  held  by  didactic  verse. 
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Poetry  has  increaoed  in  Tolumes,  not  in  volume ;  in  words,  not 
worth ;  in  length,  not  strength ;  and  in  tedium,  not  tunefulness. 
Imagination  caunot  picture  such  wonders  as  science  can  realise,  and 
men  have  taken  to  effect  rather  to  affect.    The  fancy  of  the  past 

Jrields  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  present;  and  our  explained  Nature 
eaypB  no  harbour  of  refuge  for  gods,  nymphs,  naiads,  satyrs,  elves, 
fays,  &c.  Philosophy  has  put  these  to  flight,  and  history  has  now 
to  succumb  to  the  scientino  spirit  of  the  time,  and  prefer  facts  to 
fancitul  hypotheses.  To  write  a  "  Polyolbion  "  in  our  day  is  unne- 
cessary, for  we  have  gazetteers  and  guide-books,  and  cyolopsdiaa 
save  us  from  Cyclops  and  Eumenides.  Poetry  is  at  a  discount, 
except  as  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  antique.  It  has  no  felt  relation 
to  the  age.  Scott  saw  this,  and  thought  to  save  poetry  by  com- 
bining it  with  romance,  but  the  nation  preferred  '*  Waverley  "  to 
"MHrmion,"  and  would  rather  read  Fronde's  "  Henry  VIII.  than 
]Vlilman's  *'  Anne  Boleyn."  The  days  of  poetry,  like  those  of  chi- 
valry,  are  gone — gone  to  return  not. 

Let  us  take  the  test  It.  8.  gives ;  sscred  poetry.  Compare  the 
majesty,  pathos,  beauty,  and  religiousness  of  the  Psalms, — even 
read  in  their  prose  translation;  in  Brady  and  Tate,  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  or  good  old  Francis  Rouse,  who  gave  the  Scotch 
their  version, — with  the  "  Christian  Tear  "  of  the  justly  lamented 
Keble,  with  Sir  Eoundel  Palmer's  "  Book  of  Praise;"  and  do  the 
latter  not  sink  infinitely  into  the  shade,  and  therefore  show  that 
poetry  declines  with  the  advancement  of  even  Christian  civilization? 
Greece,  !ELome,  and  Italy,  are  shown  to  have  been  superior  to  all 
acqujrerri  of  subsequent  fame,  from  the  incesssnt  desire  and  the  as 
couiiiant  failure  of  the  most  famous  scholars  and  poets  to  translate 
the  gi  eat  works  of  their  great  authors. 

It  is  not  that  "  distance  lends  enchsntment  to  the  view  "  that  we 
think  the  elder  poets  better  than  the  younger;  it  is  because,  as  a 
fact,  mind  was  fresher,  nature  more  eagerly  loved  for  herself,  not 
for  what  ^he  gave,  and  thoughts  were  Ies9  earnestly  given  to  utili- 
tarian aims,  that  we  think  the  poets  of  our  day  cannot  but  be  inferior 
to  those  who  sang  in  the  days  of  "  the  world's  grey  fathers." 

Dalzibl. 

kboatiyb  abticlb.— iii. 

CiviLTZATioK  is  eridently  that  state  of  society  which  harmonizee 
with  orthodox  laws,  and  attainments  ^hioh  are  made  by  the 
development  and  right  use  of  the  mental  faculties.  Poetry  has 
been  detined  to  mean  more  than  i«  generally  understood  by  it,  and 
even  more  than  is  comprehended  in  it ;  but  the  words — ^metrieal 
representation  seem  to  express  what  is  generally  implied  when  the 
word  u  used.  Now,  to  deal  with  poems  would  be  a  never-ending 
task,  and,  if  we  grasp  the  subject  as  one  great  whole,  in  order  to 
deal  with  it  with  any  degree  of  success,  we  must  determine  what  is 
mostly  represented,  and  then  classify  the  different  subjects.  We 
might  speak  of  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  that  form  the  small 
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talk  of  every  village,  town,  and  oifcy,  all  of  which  aro  represented  bv 
poetaaters ;  but  the  object  to  be  kept  in  yiew  is  to  exclude  would- 
oe-poetSy  and  to  deal  with  the  works  of  men  of  honoured  name. 
And  what  haye  they  represented  to  any  extent  which  may  not  be 
Bammed  up  as  facts,  feehngs,  and  imagination  P  In  class  first,  facts 
which  haye  been  recognized  and  understood  through  the  agency  of 
the  senses,  and  represented  in  the  most  suitable  language  at  the 
author's  command.  In  class  second,  feelings  resulting  from  the 
operations  or  influences  of  various  agepcies  are  described  in  the 
most  melting,  beautiful,  or  thrilling  words  that  could  be  collected 
or  eyen  invented.  In  class  third,  the  imagination  is  represented  so 
viridly,  that  we  have  wondered  where  the  authors  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  seemed  to  hare  gushed  from  them 
like  waters  from  the  ever- bubbling  spring.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  what  is  mostly  meant  by  facts  P  To  which  we  answer, 
things  that  are  presented  to  the  mind  through  the  agency  of  sight 
or  hearing,  or  other  sources.  The  vices  of  royalty,  or  monarchs 
and  their  subjects,  politics,  despotism,  mi^irule,  priestly  dogmas, 
the  battle  field,  heroic  deeds,  appalling  shipwrecks,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  logical  conclusions,  literary  compositions,  and  revelations, 
affectations  of  society,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been  represented  by 
poets  of  well-known  celebrity.  And  then  there  are  God's  facts, 
i^ature,  with  all  her  beauty,  grandeur,  magnificence,  riches,  and 
phenomenal  displays.  Every  lover  or  admirer  of  poetical  works 
IB  conscious  that  these,  too,  and  many  other  facts,  have  been 
metrically  represented  by  the  poet's  genius.  Feelings,  or  sensa- 
tions, resulting  from  fear,  danger,  disappointment,  privations, 
acquisitions,  in  short,  from  mental  and  physical  exercise,  have  been 
deacribed  with  pathos  such  as  poets  only  feel.  And  then  comes  the 
imagination,  of  which  Ogilvie  gives  us  a  very  understandable  defi- 
nition. "  A  mental  image  or  fancy,  idea,  conception ;  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  forms  new  combinations  of  iaeas  from  materials 
stored  up  in  the  memory ;  contrivance,  Pchemes  formed  in  the  mind, 
device,  conceit,  an  nnsolid  or  fanciful  opinion,  first  purpose  or 
motion  of  the  mind."  What,  then,  was  the  object  that  was  kept  in 
view  by  such  men  as  Milton,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  Byron,  Pope,  and  many  others  of  equal  note  ?  Was  it 
simply  to  represent  the  bare  fact,  to  express  the  feeling,  and  to  fling 
their  images  to  men  caring  little  or  nothing  about  their  form  or 
beauty  P  No.  Their  aim  was  to  clothe  the  tact  so  as  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  their  readers ;  to  express  the  feeling  in  such  a  way  as  to 
infuse  it,  as  it  were,  into  others ;  to  paint  their  images  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  even  casual  visitors  to  their  picture  galleries 
might  be  fascinated  against  their  wills.  And,  if  such  had  not  been 
their  object,  how  wocdd  they  stand  now  in  the  estimation  of  men 
who  possess  all  the  elements  of  civilization,  suppose  that  men  had 
been  found,  with  more  money  than  sense,  to  publish  their  works  P 
Why  the  very  men  who  now  seem  to  exist  as  stars  that  will  never 
die  would  be  regarded  as  poetasters  rather  than  poets.  And  then 
1866.  2  A 
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imagine,  if  it  is  possible,  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  being  written 
by  a  man  who  was  uncultivated  in  erery  respect,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  catch  at  every  word  that  would  express  his  meaning  or 
serve  his  purpose,  and  what  would  it  be  worth  P  Even  less  than 
the  most  common  set  of  songs  that  is  warbled  by  the  unnoticed 
ballad  girl.  And  what  would  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  be  if  it  did 
not  give  us  a  clear  proof  of  a  thoroughly  cultivated  mind,  if,  in  fact, 
some  of  the  elements  of  civilization  shone  not  in  it  P  It  would  be 
simply  a  criticism  not  worthy  of  being  criticised.  The  songs — if, 
indeed,  they  can  be  called  songs — of  the  savage,  on  being  inter- 
preted, are  found  to  have  no  attractiveness  whatever ;  those  of  the 
semi-civilized,  but  isolated,  are  slightly  meritorious ;  those  of  the 
self-educated  artizan,  who  makes  his  rhymes  in  the  workshop,  and 
circulates  them  among  his  fellows,  are  often  found  to  indicate  talent 
of  no  mean  order.  But  the  works  of  the  superior  natural  poet  of 
great  acquisition  are  read  and  prized  by  the  upper  ten  thousand. 
What  is  the  secret  of  these  marked  contrasts  P  Are  not  the  songs 
of  the  savage  found  to  be  disordered  medleys  of  nonsensical  trash, 
just  because  their  authors  poesess  none  of  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion P  Surely  no  one  will  say  no.  But  those  of  the  celebrated 
poets  are  valued  because  they  evidence  cultivated  minds,  and  also 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  language  used.  The  material  or 
the  immaterial  may  supply  the  text,  but  words  make  the  book ;  and 
who  will  say  that  the  acquisition  of  language  and  acquired  or  im- 
proved constructive  ability  are  not  elements  of  civiLzationP  To 
what  conclusion,  then,  can  we  come  other  than  that,  if  poetry  de- 
clines with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  it  must  be  because  the 
poet*s  genius  is  degenerating,  from  some  nnknown  cause,  and  not 
because  the  elements  of  civUization  are,  or  can  be,  detrimental? 
To  argue  otherwise  would  be  e^ual  to  asserting  that  the  forging 
ability  of  the  village  blacksmith  is  superior  to  the  skill  of  the  -gol£ 
smith  for  representing  the  beauty  ana  worth  of  the  precious  metal. 
In  fact,  he  who  argues  that  the  advancement  of  civilization  dimin- 
ishes the  commendatoriness  of  poetry,  must  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  ignorance  gives  us  the  best  literature.  J.  G.  N. 


DOES  THE  DBAMA  ELEVATE  OB  DEGBADEP 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTXOLX. — V. 

Thb  drama  is  a  public  school  of  manners  and  virtue.  It  is  not 
merely  entertaining,  it  is  highly  useful.  Some  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  every  age,  and  in  every  literature  of  the  world,  have  oboeen 
the  drama  as  the  vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  The  drama  is  living 
thought.  The  creations  of  the  poet*s  fancy  live  and  move,  think  and 
act,  feel  and  suffer  in  onr  presence.    In  it  thought  gets  a  life  beyond 
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life ;  it  enters  into  the  poet  as  experience,  acquires  existence  in  his 
imagination,  passes  forth  from  him  thoue^ht,  in  which  state  it  enters 
into  the  actor  from  whom  it  proceeds  as  life.  Here,  then,  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  scapegrace  of  the  mind,  a  prodigal  son  of 
literature.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  creatireness  possible  to 
man.  The  sculptor  arranges  and  expresses  form,  the  painter  seizes 
upon  and  gives  representative  existence  to  form  and  colour,  the 
poet  gives  outward  symbols  of  thought,  but  the  dramatist,  when 
nis  productions  are  performed,  reproduces  life.  The  drama  is  not 
only  an  exquisite  poem,  it  is  a  living  novel  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
series  of  paintings,  in  which  the  figures  are  real  and  vital.  It  is 
history  realized,  events  made  visible,  and  thought  presented  to  the 
receptive  mind. 

The  written  drama  is  the  poetry  of  activity,  and  the  acted  drama 
is  poetry  in  action.  Both  are  poetry,  and  as  poetry  are  essentially 
elevating,  for  all  poetry  is  an  elevating  of  thought  above  the  duU 
levels  of  life ;  but  they  are  each  much  more  so  because  of  the  vitality 
and  reality  imparted  to  them  by  their  representative  nature.  They 
show  the  growth  of  character,  the  progress  of  passion,  the  causative 
enei^  of  events.  The  drama  is  realized  metaphysics.  There  is 
more  genuine  mental  philosophy  in  Hamlet  and  Lear  than  in  a 
hundred  verbose  prose  treatises  on  the  science  of  mind.  This  is  a 
highly  valuable  quality  of  the  drama ;  for  far  more  people  can  be 
foimd  to  see  a  play  than  to  peruse  a  philosophical  treatise.  The 
intellect,  the  emotions,  the  wits,  the  principles  of  morals,  are  all 
seen  discussed  in  vital  activity  in  a  drama,  and  to  know  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  thoughts,  passions,  mistakes,  delinquencies, 
&c.,  is  not  a  degrading  but  an  elevating  acquisition. 

But  the  dnmia  is  not  only  metaphysics  enlivened ;  a  good  play 
is  an  animated  novel,  and  a  novel  whose  truth  to  nature  is  tried  by 
the  best  of  all  tests,  an  appeal  to  visibility.  **  The  mere  fact,"  says 
6.M.S.  (p.  286),  "  that  it  is  a  representation  of  a  pretended  reality 
defines  its  actual  character,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  we  presume, 
it  is  a  living  lie.  Perhaps  G-.M.S.  will  kindly  inform  us  what  is  not 
a  "  representation  of  a  pretended  reality  P"  Is  poetry  at  all  anything 
ebe  P  We  think  not.  Is  all  poetry,  therefore,  to  be  tabooed  P  is 
science  au^ht  but  a  "representation  of  a  pretended  reality  P"  We 
i^rm  that  it  is  not.  Man  cannot  know  reality.  The  real,  it  is  beyond 
his  power  to  seize.  He  can  only  represent  that  which  he  deems  to 
be  tne  real ;  and  when  he  talks  of  the  certainties  of  science,  he  but 
pretends.  Number  me  the  "  representations  of  a  pretended  reality  " 
to  which  astronomy  has  given  her  sanction  in  differing  ages;  or 
geology,  or  electricity,  or  chemistry  ?  Even  botany,  as  soon  as  it 
teaves  classification,  and  betakes  itself  to  explanations,  drivels  into 
difference.  If  "  anything  that  tends  to  cause  truth  to  appear  in 
fictitious  form  has  a  pernicious  influence,"  what  criminality  moat 
attech  to  that  storehouse  of  lies^history ! — history,  which  ouffht  to 
be  the  record  of  the  actual,  but  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  shame- 
lessly suborned  witness  in  every  party  dispute. 
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If  the  drama  "  bewilders  the  imagination,"  and  thereby  is  worthy 
of  censure,  how  trebly  worse  is  Nature,  which  bewilders  the  ima^- 
nation  of  a  thousand  poets,  and  through  them  intoxicates  with  its 
semi-diyine  insanity,  the  most  intellectual  of  the  children  of  the 
earth  I  and  is  not  religion  even  liable  to  a  similar  censure  P  So, 
then  the  drama  alone  is  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  these  are  not  to 
be  exposed  to  a  similar  righteous  judgment.  If  this  is  a  sound 
objection  against  the  drama,  it  is  equally  bo  against  Nature,  oratory, 
and  we  would  even  venture  to  add — mathematics. 

"Excitement"  (p.  286)  is  bad  in  excess ;  but  in  moderation  it  is 
a  great  good.  Medical  men  keep  a  whole  laboratory  of  excitants 
for  their  practice,  must  we  dismiss  all  excitants,  or  only  regulate 
their  use ;  if  the  latter,  why  oppose  the  drama  P  if  the  former,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  sickness P  "No  amusement  whatever  can  be 
realized  from  attendance  at  the  theatre  "  (p.  286).  Hear  this,  ye 
Thespian  votaries,  and  confess  that  your  wnole  lifetime  has  been 
spent  in  a  mistake !  You  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  been  going  to 
the  theatre  in  the  belief  that  we  were  amused,  but  G.M.S.,  wiser  in 
his  generation  than  all  the  wise,  has  found  out  the  great  error  of 
our  lives.  None  of  us  has  ever  enjoyed  the  splendid  elocution  of 
Paucit  or  Glyn,  the  merry-making  of  Stirling  or  Sedgwick,  the  fine 
impersonations  of  Phelps  or  YandenhofiT,  Montgomery  or  Sullivan, 
Buckstone,  Sothern,  O'Toole,  the  Boucicaults,  the  Xeans,  and  all 
the  other  haunters  of  the  stage  have  not  really  given  us  any  delight. 
Our  faces  have  been  glum,  and  our  hearts  sad,  when  we  thought 
we  were  laughing  boisterously  at  Falstaff's  humours,  or  been  de- 
lighted with  the  solemnities  of  Hamlet.  Well,  we  declare  we  live 
in  a  strange  world  for  we  did  not  think  men  would  run  in  crowds 
in  all  cities  and  in  all  countries  to  pay  for  enjoyment,  and  yet  be 
mistaken  all  the  while ;  but  we  "  live  and  learn  " — though  the  doe- 
trine  of  G.M.S.  is  rather  strange ! 

"  The  moral  degradation  that  is  usually  seen  in  the  vicinity  "  of 
theatres  is  no  argument  against  them — else  the  same  mournful 
arguments  might  be  used  against  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Exeter  Hall,  Church  soirees,  and  evening  sermons. 
Evidences  of  ''  moral  degradation "  come  upon  us  too  frequently 
in  every  vicinity ;  but  these  do  not  prove  that  all  that  is  in  their 
vicinity  is  necessarily  tainted  by  it,  or  akin  to  it.  G.M.S.  has 
doubted  the  Scripture  references  in  favour  of  the  drama.  I  have 
only  followed  the  lead  of  scriptural  commentators  who  expound 
certain  passages  as  dramatical,  and  characterize  others  as  possessed 
of  sii)gular  dramatic  grace,  vividness,  and  force.  They  are  merely 
adduced  to  show  that  the  drama  in  itself  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  arama  to  degrade.  It  is  but  a  subsidiary  argument,  and  enough 
is  advanced  over  and  above  this  altogether,  to  prove  that  the  drama 
elevates  much  more  than  it,  in  itself,  degrades,  which  was  the  thesia 
to  be  proved  by  Philoxathbb. 
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VEOATITB  ABTICLB. — V. 

I  BBAKKLY  own.  though  I  fear  the  statement  may  be  received  with 
a  shrug  by  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side — that  in  the  follovr- 
ing  paper,  I  intend  to  yiew  the  drama  from  a  Christian  standpoint. 
I  am  no  adyocate  of  a  dogmatic  war  of  texts.  The  yiews  I  hold 
haye  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  either  narrowed  my  judgment,  or 
weakened  my  relish  for  legitimate  enjoyment.  I  have  no  desire 
for  anything  in  these  pages  bnt  rational  and  candid  argument. 
Sut  one's  reasoning  on  a  subject  like  this,  can  only  be  honestly 
shaped  by  the  principles  he  has  adopted  in  respect  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  Mine  are  scriptural.  I  have  accepted  the  Bible 
as  the  true  and  ultimate  exponent  of  what  a  man's  life  ou^ht  to  be. 
The  aims  he  should  keep  in  yiew  are  those  which  it  reveals.  The 
tempers  by  which  he  should  be  actuated  are  those  which  it  incul- 
cates. Tne  precepts  by  which  he  should  be  goyerned  are  those 
which  it  enjoins.  Amusement  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  anything 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  "  very  pure  "  word.  I  fear  this  is  a 
different  view  of  life  to  that  which  breathes  through  the  article  of 
"F.  S.  Mills,"  it  is  therefore  not  astonishing  that  we  should 
widely  differ  in  some  of  our  conclusions. 

There  is  a  mighty  fascination  to  an  imaginative  mind,  in  the 
glare  and  dazzle  of  theatrical  performance.  The  unquestionable 
excitement  of  a  well  acted  drama,  the  light  and  music  of  the  stage, 
the  brilliant  scenery,  the  moving  plot,  the  absorbing  prouression  of 
scene  and  act  till  the  culmination  of  the  piece  is  reached ;  these 
things,  combined  at  first  with  their  thorough  novelty,  invest  the 
theatre  with  immense  allurements  to  a  pleasure-seeking  nature. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  disposition  of  a  majority  to  speak  in  its  favour, 
and  blunt  the  force  of  any  argument  which  can  be  employed 
against  it.  It  has  further  on  its  side,  as  the  affirmative  articles 
have  shown,  the  sympathies  and  spoken  sentiments  of  many  who 
have  held  exalted  places  in  the  world  of  literature,  of  some,  I  regret 
to  say,  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  intensity  of  the  fascination  which 
the  stage  exerts,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  arguments  which  cambe 
used  against  it.  It  is  to  myriads  an  intoxicating  agency,  as  power- 
ful in  its  own  way  as  the  much  decried  alcoholic  drinkii.  For  one 
case  where  it  elevates,  in  a  thousand  it  more  or  less  destroy^  a 
taste  for  the  deeper,  but  less  exciting  and  sensuous  pleasures  of 
thought  and  study  ;  it  engenders  a  restless,  frivolous  state  of  mind, 
and  despoils  the  soul  of  its  capacity  for  deep  and  earnest  impres- 
sions. From  experience  I  am  convinced  tnat  a  passion  for  the 
theatre,  and  an  interest  in  the  earnest  work  of  life  cannot  co-exist. 
Imagination  is  a  capital  servant  to  the  mind,  the  pleasures  it 
ministers  are  peculiarly  its  own,  and  I  can  go  as  far  in  the  praise 
of  its  tempered  exercise  as  "  F.  S.  Mills "  can  reasonably  wish. 
Imagination,  however,  becomes  an  evil  when  it  usurps  a  governing 
position  there,  and  to  give  it  a  tyrant  power  I  hold  to  be  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drama,  when  performed  on  the  stage. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  moral  influence  of  the 
drama,  in  presenting  yiyid  and  accurate  representations  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice  before  the  vision  of  iti 
patrons.  But,  I  ask,  even  supposmg  the  matter  of  stage  plays  to 
be  entirely  unexceptionable,  hovr  can  theii  performance  ever  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  ?  Before  a  man  can  produce  a  lasting  impressioa 
on  the  mind  of  another,  must  ha  not  himself  be  known,  or  at 
least  conceived,  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  P  The  truths  he  utters 
may  be  weighty  in  the  highest  degree,  but  if  they  are  known  to  come 
from  the  lip  alone,  while  the  hes^  is  full  of  totsJly  different  feelings 
and  thoughts,  how  can  they  stir  the  inner  nature  of  the  hearer  with 
true  impulses  for  good  P  The  truths  which  are  spoken  must  be 
felt  to  be  in  the  man,  as  part  of  the  man,  ss  animatmg,  regulating, 
jToverning  his  own  life,  as  breathed  warm  from  his  own  warm-beat- 
mg  heart,  ere  they  can  fall  with  arresting  power  upon  the  spirit  of 
another.  But  what  of  the  theatre  which  "  F,  8.  Imlls  "  has  so  un- 
reservedly lauded  P  I  daresay  his  picture  of  the  green  room  is 
correct  enough,  but  among  the  crowd  of  actors  to  whom  we  are 
there  introduced,  where  is  he  or  she  who  is  thinking  of  imparting 
moral  impressions  to  the  audience,  or  even  possessed  of  the  deep 
moral  earnestness,  not  to  say  piety,  which  would  fit  one  for  the 
task.  Their  whole  performance  is  feigning  from  beginning  to  end ; 
or,  if  it  be  said  that  the  acting  itself  constrains  them  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  their  part,  then  judge  how  the  actor  must  be  im* 
mroved  who  plays  lago,  or  the  actress  who  performs  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  audience  may  for  a  moment  be  impressed  with  the  sentiments 
which  burst  with  all  the  compearance  of  reality  from  the  lips  of  the 
performer,  but  the  thought  recurs  that  this  is  only  counterfeit,  and 
m  the  burst  of  applause  whichgreets  the  successful  player,  the 
spell  is  broken  ana  for  ever.  Witness  the  smiling,  joking,  criti- 
cising, which  immediately  succeed.  If  such  a  school  teaches  any- 
thing at  all,  it  can  only  show  how  perfectly  dissimulation  is  pos- 
sible, and  so  plant  in  the  soul  the  seeds  of  guile  rather  than  those 
of  virtue. 

But  I  urge  further,  that  to  s^eak  of  the  theatre  as  a  moral  school 
is  to  ofi*er  a  plea  which  quite  nusrepresents  the  actual  object  aimed 
at.  The  theatre  exists,  and  has  always  existed,  not  to  profit,  but 
to  amuse.  To  teach  morality  is  not  an  end  to  which  the  amuse- 
ment is  made  subservient,  but  the  amusement  is  the  end,  and  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  plays  usually  enacted,  there  is  little  morality 
beyond  what  will  make  the  performance  decent.  Existing  to 
please,  the  morality  of  the  stage  will  not  do  to  be  of  a  very  in  A 
class  character.  If  it  were  too  fastidious  and  natural,  it  womd 
fail  to  attract.  The  moral  lesson  of  the  stage  must  be  su^^-coated 
with  sensation  and  excitement,  and  lig^htened  with  a  sprmkling  of 
the  comic.  It  is  plays  of  this  description  that  attract  the  most,  and 
allure  "  the  bumper  houses." 

Take  it  even  at  its  best,  and  "  plot-interest,"  as  '*  Fhilomathes" 
puts  it,  is  the  fascioation  of  the  orama.     But  "  plot-interest,"  as 
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the  stage  exliibifcB  it/'  is  the  romantic  and  exceptional,  and  not  by 
any  means  the  ordinary  feature  of  life,  and  therefore  I  add  that 
the  strong,  sensational  colouring  which  the  sta^e  throws  around 
life  must  prove  injurious  to  minds  accustomed  to  feast  on  its  re- 
presentations. rTow,  being  sensational  as  it  often  is,  can  it  be 
moral;  conscience  can  no  more  be  effectually  aroused  and  led,  while 
the  lower  passions  are  lively  and  excited,  than  hearen  can  mirror 
itself  in  the  bosom  of  a  raffled  lake. 

I  would  infer  from  these  considerations,  even  without  the  voice 
of  histoiy,  that  the  drama  as  it  is,  has  been,  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  not  an  elevating  agency,  but  the 
reverse.  My  opponent  will  say,  ''You  have  no  right  thus  to 
identify  the  drama  with  the  theatre,  and  to  judge  the  theatre  by 
what  it  is ;  to  speak  of  the  drama,  is  to  speaJc  of  Shakspere. ' 
WeU,  yon  may  call  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  book  of  Joo,  and 
the  Bible  narratives  dramas  if  you  choose,  I  grant  at  once  that 
their  influenoe  is  ennobling.  The  Greek  and  xtoman  plays  were 
like  onr  own,  the  most  of  them  bear  the  stamp  of  genius.  Some 
of  them  are  chaste  and  profitable,  others  are  polluting  in  the 
extreme.  As  to  Shakspere,  I  cannot  think  the  moralil^  of  his 
plays  to  be  very  free  from  blemishes,  or  their  influence  wholly  for 
good,  but  still  I  gratefully  acknowledge  their  general  value,  and, 
when  calmly  studied,  their  healthful  tendency.  It  is  not  with 
Shakspere's  plays  I  quarrel,  but  with  the  theatres  where  they  are 
performed,  and  where  even  they  are  brought  forward  least  of  all. 
xhe  theatre  opens  the  door  to  all  comers,  however  dissolute,  if  only 
they  are  gifted  with  a  measure  of  histronic  power,  and  into  the 
mouths  of  these  persons  it  puts  the  noble  sentiments,  oftentimes 
the  sacred  words  and  appeals,  which  enter  into  the  piece.  This  is 
a  kind  of  unwarrantable  sacrilege,  often  worse.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  places  men  and  women  under  the  necessity  of  studying  parts, 
acting  passions,  and  uttering  language  which  cannot  failto  olunt 
their  finer  feelings,  and  especially  to  rob  womanhood  of  those 
retiring  and  modest  graces  which  are  peculiarly  her  own.  The 
ancients  seem  to  me  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  for  no  woman  was 
then  allowed  to  come  upon  the  stage  at  all.  Then,  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  gives  a  contradiction  to  the  strange  assertion  of 
"F.  S.  MiUs,"  that  players  are  exposed  to  no  greater  temptations  to 
immorality  than  persons  in  other  professions.  Why,  the  very 
business  of  the  stage  itself  places  the  performers  in  relations,  and 
mingles  the  sexes  together  in  a  manner,  and  under  exciting  cir- 
cumstances, which,  so  long  as  these  are  "  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,"  cannot  help  doing  harm,  and  particularly,  I  say  again, 
doing  harm  to  the  fairer  part  of  the  company.  "  F.  S.  Mills  "  also 
wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  villanies,  vices,  and  seductions  which 
are  exhibited  on  the  boards  of  theatres  should  have  the  effect  of 
disgusting  men  with  sin ;  and  quotes 

*'  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frigbtfal  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 
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Are  the  next  two  lines,  more  apnoaite  by  far  to  the  Bnbject  of  the 
theatre,  omitted  in  his  edition  of  tne  poets  P 

"  Tet  seen  too  oft,  fftmiliar  with  his  face, 
We  first  endare,  then  pitj,  then  embrace.*' 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  such  absnrd  and  friyolous  caricatures 
of  life  and  manners  as  those  of  the  farce,  and  the  **  Lord  Don- 
dreary"  school  of  Comedy.  They  render  folly  amusing,  and 
neither  succeed  in  holding  it  up  to  scorn,  nor  try  to  do  so.  If  othiog 
can  be  conceived  more  utterly  at  yariance  than  these  exhibitions 
with  the  inspired  injunctions  of  the  apostle.  "  Let  your  speech  be 
always  with  grace ;  '  "  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out 
.of  your  month,  but  that  which  is  good  for  the  use  of  edifying." 
"Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  whicn  are 
not  conyenient,  but  let  them  be  not  once  named  among  you,  as 
becometh  saints.*' 

I  have  left  hardly  any  space  to  touch  upon  the  history  of  the 
drama.  I  think  that,  in  full  accordance  with  what  has  been  said* 
it  goes  decidedly  against  the  position  of  our  opponents.  It  was  by 
her  mad  rage  for  this  and  kindred  amusements,  that  Greece  paved 
the  way  for  her  own  ruin.  The  drama  flourished  most  in  Borne 
when  her  power  was  rapidly  declining.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
the  Bestoration  in  our  own  country  is  emphatically  a  disgrace  to 
that  page  of  our  history,  and  all  throughout  the  tone  of  the  drama 
has  risen  and  fallen  with  the  age.  It  has  not  led,  but  followed  it ; 
therefore  its  influence  has  not  t}een  elevating.  When  society  was 
most  corrupt,  the  theatre  was  most  extensively  patronized.  The 
reign  of  terror  in  France  is  a  marked  example,  the  theatres  in- 
creasing during  that  period  from  Ave  to  twenty-five.  Nay,  France 
is  to  this  day  the  home  of  the  theatre,  and  certainly  the  condition 
of  its  frivolous,  eflcminated  people  says  little  for  the  drama's 
ennobling  influence. 

Making  all  allowances,  the  theatre  is  assuredly  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  dissolute  and  dissipated  both  of  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  society.  I  cannot  see  what  attractions  the  drama  would 
have  for  these,  were  it  not  that  it  ministered  to  their  passions.  At 
all  events,  it  is  their  haunt,  their  characteristic  haunt,  and  there- 
fore I  say  emphatically,  it  is  not  the  place  for  the  Christian. 

In  fine,  the  very  nature  of  the  enacted  drama,  as  a  performance, 
destroys  its  efficacy  as  a  moral  power  in  society.  A  vast  number 
of  our  dramatic  performances  are  of  the  type  called  sensational — 
the  morality  of  others  is  extremely  questionable ;  these  can  only 
degrade.  The  amusement  of  the  tneatre  is  too  exciting  to  l>6 
elevating — too  absorbing  to  invigorate.  Were  I  convinced  that 
the  influence  of  the  theatre  was  ennobling,  I  would  conscientiously 
give  it  all  support ;  believing  it  to  be  the  generator  and  nursery  of 
much  evil  and  frivolity,  with  equal  conscientiousness,  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  avoid  it.  J.  O. 
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Sboiling  ^piwarb* 


DE.  SAMUEL  BUOWN. 

Trb  gospel  of  "  Success  in  Life  "  is  not  the  divinest.  There  is  a 
glory  in  failure  to  master  and  attain  a  high  ideal  to  which  all  the 
renown  of  an  achieved  reputation  is  as  **  moonlight  unto  sai^light." 
The  life  of  faith,  which  not  only  hopes  against  hope,  but  works  in 
despite  of  despair,  has  a  grandeur  nobler  than  titles  won,  wealth 
gained,  fame  acquired,  and  the  whole  object  of  a  heart's  wish 
grasped  and  held,  can  show  or  possess.  The  Evangel  of  Faith 
requires  to  be  no  less  energetically  preached  than  the  positive  philo- 
sophy that  social  prosperity  is  the  highest  ^ood,  and  the  noblest 
aim  of  mankind.  The  palpable  and  the  familiar,  the  near  and  the 
earthly,  are  already  engrossing  enough  in  their  claims  upon  human 
life.  We  require  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  in  faith  an  essential 
excellence  and  power  as  a  mover  of  the  vital  forces,  as  an  elevator 
of  hope  and  effort,  as  a  sustainer  and  quickener  of  affections  and 
ambitions,  as  a  concentrator  of  capabilities  and  .acquisitions,  to 
which  there  is  no  equal  or  just  rival.  The  eye  is  keener,  the  soul 
stronger,  the  mind  more  efiusive,  the  will  more  fixed,  and  the  entire 
nature  more  unitedly  active  when  animated  by  faith  than  when 
excited  hy  the  yearning  of  passion,  the  greed  of  acquisition,  or 
gratified  by  the  grasp  of  realized  aspirations. 

An  ideal  is  a  blessed  and  blessing  outgrowth  of  the  spirit.  It 
attracts  and  works  into  unison  all  the  varied  powers  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will ;  and  by  their  union  imparts  an  excelling  strength 
and  grandeur  which  entitles  it  to  an  aureole  of  glory,  even  when 
the  life  it  vivified  has  had  the  verdict  of  this  world  written  on  it  in 
one  word — failure. 

All  true  greatness  has  faith  for  its  chief  element.  The  really 
great  is  the  truly  faith- full  man.  Success  depends  on  circumstances 
some  of  which  may  be  beyond  the  power  or  control  of  the  thinker 
or  the  worker ;  but  the  aim  is  the  issue  of  his  own  life.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  the  man.  A  grovelling  spirit  is  incapable  of  giving  pro- 
ductive birth  to  a  noble  and  ennobling  ideal.  To  possess  a  grand 
ideal  is  to  be  great,  but  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit,  and  endeavour 
to  work  out  that  ideal  in  the  face  of  fate, — amid  the  grief  of  friends, 
the  scorn  of  foes,  the  contumely  of  the  selfish,  the  doubt  of  many, 
and  with  the  sustainment  of  few,  is  hard,  hard,— is  inexpressibhr 
sad,  but  is  noble.  Faith,  not  foolhardily  prompting  on,  but  confi- 
dently urging  effort,  and  life  itself  ^ven  in  sacrifice  to  that  faith. 
This  18  true  martyrdom — be  it  for  rebgion,  for  politics,  for  literature 
or  for  Bcienee. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  a  martyr  to  science,  a  martyr  faithful 
unto  death.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  story  of  his  life  will 
possess  an  interest  for  those  who  relish  these  records  of  "  Toiling 
Upward  "  though  we  cannot  write  as  his  epitaph,  "  He  attained  I" 

There  is  truth  in  the  gospels  of  Endeayour  and  of  Sorrow,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Success — yea,  much  more  so ;  for  the  faith  which 
holds  the  heart  tight  to  its  endeavours,  despite  the  sorrows  which 
labour  to  unman  the  striker,  is  a  nobler  effort  of  spirit  than  that 
whose  promptings  are  constantly  yerified  by  success.  Such  a  life 
was  that^exceptional,  indeed,  but  truly  given  as  an  example — of 
Him  of  whom  Heaven's  self  exclaimed  to  earth,  "  £cce  Homo !"  of 
Socrates,  of  Dante,  of  Columbus,  of  Copernicus,  of  Galileo,  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  of  Wolfe,  of  Burns,  of  Shelley,  of  Peel,  of  Lewis,  &c., 
of  alt  of  whom  it  maj  be  said  they  toiled  for  great  ends,  yet  died 
before  they  were  attamed.    In  such  lives  we  see— 

"All  the  soul  in  wrapt  saspensioo. 

All  the  quivering,  palpitating 
Chords  of  life  in  utmost  tension 
With  the  feiTonr  of  inyenUon, 

With  the  rapture  of  creating.'* 

And  in  the  very  heat  and  midst  of  their  endeavouring, — their  aims 
still  unaccomplished, — we  find  them  called  to  undergo  the  "  long 
mysterious  exodus  of  death."  They  are  martyrs  for  faith's  sake, 
and,  in  being  so,  their  life  is,  however  outwardly  a  failure — 9l  heaven 
ennobled  success. 

Samuel  Brown  was  bom  at  Haddington,  23rd  February,  1817. 
He  was  the  fourth  and  name-son  of  Dr.  S.  JBrown,  of  Haddington, 
the  founder  of  itinerating  libraries ;  and  the  grandson  of  the  self- 
taught  Scottish  divine,  whose  *' Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and  "  Self- 
Interpreting  Bible,"  have  done  much  for  the  elucidation  of  Scrip* 
ture  truth.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  healthy-minded  boy,  who 
loved  the  sports  of  youth,  and  enjoyed  heartily  the  games  and 
occupations  of  the  young.  He  was  greatlj  given  to  exoUrsioning, 
and  often  led  his  companions  fatiguing  pilgrimages,  whose  tiring 
effects  were  seldom  much  felt  till  past,  so  entertaining  did  he  make 
the  way  as  they  went  on.  He  did  his  school-work  well  and  credit- 
ably, but  he  was  not  by  any  means  an  over-studious  votary  of  books. 
In  the  Burgh  School  of  his  native  town  till  1830,  and  thereafter  at 
the  Edinburgh  Hi^h  School,  he  did  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  with 
a  sort  of  medium  industry,  and  took  as  much  delight  in  holiday 
rambles  as  active  boyhood  usually  does.  The  home- training  to 
which  he  was  subjected  was  kindly  and  religious.  His  father  was 
an  elder  in  the  dissenting  church  of  which  Aw  father  bad  been  the 
pastor,  and  he  dutifully  catechized  the  juniors  of  the  household 
with  the  intent  oi  testing  their  head-knowledge,  and  their  heart* 
loye  of  religious  truths.  Of  these  inauisitions  mto  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  Samuel  the  younger  hsa  his  due  share. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  (session  1832-3),  he  entered  the  univenity 
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of  Sdinburgh  as  a  ttadent  of  medicine*  The  medical  school  of 
Edinbargh  has  been  celebrated  for  centuries,  but  Brown  had  little 
design  of  givinff  his  days  and  nights  to  the  laborious  anxieties  of 
professionid  medical  life.  He  aimed  rather  at  the  attainment  of  a 
acientific  culture  for  his  intellect,  and  a  very  earlv  bias  towards  the 
study  of  chemistry  manifested  itself  in  him.  Along  with  Edward 
Forbes  and  other  notable  spirits,  then  studying  in  *'  the  flnrey  metro- 
polis of  the  north/'  he  aided  in  the  establishment  of  "  Tne  Oinero- 
mathic  Club/'— familiarly  called  "  The  O.  E.  M./'  from  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Greek  words  for  wine,  lore,  and  learning.  It  bound 
its  members  to  sociality,  truthfulness,  and  studiousness.  In  1837 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  eldest  brother  was  resi- 
dent. Here  he  remained  for  a  season  prior  to  his  entering  the 
classes  of  Eilhard  Mitseherlich,  the  German  chemist,  disooyerer  of 
the  laws  of  Isomerism,  a  new  theory  of  the  molecular  constitutioiL 
of  bodies,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Berlin.  While  still  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Brown  was  seized  with  typhus  fever,  from  which 
he  indeed  recovered,  but  it  left  behind  it  a  malignant  dysentery, 
— from  which  he  never  afterwards  was  free.  Shattered  in  health, 
and  stricken  in  hope,  he  returned  home,  where  he  had  not  long  been 
when  his  father  died;  and 

"  A  oeartr  one  Btill,  and  a  dearer  one 
Tet  than  all  otherB,** 

also  passed  away  from  the  tents  of  earth  to  the  palace  of  the  sky. 
So  was  he  steeped  in  sorrow  to  the  very  lips,  and  was,  imder  this 
dreadful  baptism  of  grief,  wrung  to  the  inmost  core  of  the  soul,  so 
much  that — as  if  he  had  learnt  the  secret  of  despair — a  blank 
desolation  seemed  to  fall  upon  his  life. 

But  life— such  as  it  was — was  his,  and  the  work  of  life  he  must 
do.  In  1839,  Samuel  Brown's  Thesis  on  *'  Carburets  "  won  the 
prize,  and  another  on  "  Albumen  "  attracted  great  attention.  In 
the  same  year  he  graduated  as  M.D.  In  the  winter  of  1840-1  he 
and  hdward  Forbes,  afterwards  the  renowned  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Edinburgh,  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  science ;  and  he  prepared  two  papers,  *'  Experiments  in 
Chemical  Isomerism,"  which  were  read  by  Professor  ChristiBon 
before  the  "Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh." 

These,  and  other  researches  and  other  experiments  of  his,  at- 
tracted much  attention;  and  his  theory  of  chemical  science, 
expounded  and  illustrated  in  lectures,  commanded  the  admiration 
of  men  conversant  with  the  subject.  His  apparent  success  (ex- 
plained and  maintained  in  the  papers  mentioned  above)  in  some 
elaborate  experiments  for  the  transmutation  of  metals  almost  led 
men  to  believe  that  the  dreams  of  the  old  alchemists  were  about  to 
be  realized— so  that  his  name  became  known  as  that  of  one  second 
to  none  of  those  men  of  promise  who  at  that  time  were  preparing 
themselves — according  to  the  sagest  prognostications  of  renown — 
for  the  foremost  places  in  the  future  of  the  world. 
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Dr.  S.  Brown  Had  made  a  reputation  to  himself  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  societies  oi  Edinburgh,  as  a  man  of  original  power,  of 
exquisite  mind,  and  of  singular  persistency ;  as  a  man  who  lired  in 
the  light  of  ideas,  whose  life,  in  fact,  was  full  of  the  germs  of  noble 
thougnts ;  as  a  man  to  whom  the  mind  of  the  world  was  likely  to 
owe  much.  In  the  social  scenes  of  Edinburgh  he  had  become  a 
man  of  mark.  His  intellectual  power  was  acknowledged  by  Car- 
lyle  and  De  Quincy,  whom  he  nearly  rivalled  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  monologue  style  of  speech ;  by  Hamilton  and  Jeffrey,  the  former 
of  whom  deferred  to  him  in  regard  to  the  methodology  of  science, 
while  the  latter^Admired  the  critical  insight  he  displayed;  by  Chalmers 
and  Hare  for  toe  splendour  and  grandeur  of  his  Christian  thoughts, 
and  his  far-reaching  philosophy  of  religion;  by  Christison  and 
Forbes,  who  recognized  his  subtle  seyerity  of  scientific  reasoning; 
by  Ferrier  and  Combe,  the  one  so  specially  Platonic  in  his  meta- 
pnysic  power,  the  other  so  essentially  a  disciple  of  the  positiye  and 
experimental  school  of  thinkers.  "  He  had  the  most  catholic  taste 
as  well  as  genius ;  he  knew,  associated  with,  and  liked  eyery  indi- 
yidual  and  social  diversity  possible,  and  talked  in  his  own  admirable 
way  on  every  subject.  He  was  at  home  alike  in  the  most  fashion- 
able and  in  the  most  unsophisticated  circles,  with  clergymen  and 
lawyers,  with  literary  men  and  with  the  unbookish,  with  artists  and 
with  money-gatherers,  with  actors  and  mere  matter-of-fact  men, 
with  idealists  and  materialists,  mathematicians  and  poets,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  and  raging  innovators."  He  numbered  among  his 
friends  David  Scott,  the  painter,  and  Kuskin,  the  philosopher  of 
art ;  Eobert  Chambers,  the  humorous  and  sensible,  and  Emerson, 
the  laughless  mystic,  Wilson  the  radiant,  and  George  Dawson,  the 
Birmingham  cynic ;  Harriet  Martineau  and  Margaret  Fuller,  Nichol 
and  Dobell,  Welsh  and  Goodsir,  Simpson  and  Henderson,  Mrs. 
Crowe  and  Catherine  Sinclair,  the  mercurial  Professor  Blackie  and 
the  staid  John  Davy.  "  He  had  the  same  catholicity  of  tastes  in 
reference  to  books  and  studies."  He  was  a  young  British  Goethe, 
with  the  shadow  of  death  on  his  path,  though  the  light  of  life  glowed 
within — he  was,  above  all  things  else,  a  self-culturer.  He  was  an 
acquisitive,  all-absorbing  thinker.  Everything  that  he  heard,  felt, 
read,  and  even  dreamed,  transfigured  itself  within  him  into  thought. 
He  sympathised  with  that  he  might  comprehend  all.  He  was  not 
only  a  lucent  mirror  to  receive,  he  was  a  kaleidoscope  to  hold, 
revolve,  and  change  and  beautify.  He  was  not  only  receptive,  but 
oonceptive;  not  alone  an  investigator,  but  an  expositor.  He  was 
always  ready  to  exchange  the  fresh  mintage  of  his  mind  for  anything 
that  was  coinable  hereafter  into  true  thought. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  exceUed.  His  thoughts  naturally  crystallieed 
themselves  into  forms  of  beauty — ^they  became  eloquent  at  the 
moment  of  their  being.  He  was  eloquent,  not  oratoricsl.  He 
expressed  thought  so  as  to  impress  the  hearer,  he  did  not  elaborate 
and  adorn  it  into  meretarioious  attractiveness.  His  was  the  eloquence 
of  heart,  not  art.    He  considered  the  utterance  of  thought  a  duty 
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too  sacred  to  admit  of  either  artificiality  or  of  saperficiality.  The 
writer  of  thia  paper  remembers  when  the  chances  of  life  brought 
Dr.  S.  Brown  as  a  lecturer  within  a  distance  of  se^en  miles  or  so 
from  the  lonely  sequestration  in  which,  upon  the  scantiest  pittance 
on  which  life  was  sustainable,  he  was  struggling  with  the  problems 
of  philosophic  thought.  Over  the  raw  and  misfr  moor  which 
intervened  he  trudged  to  listen  to  an  exposition  oir  his  system  of 
scientific  thought,  and  with  receptive  entnusiasm  heard  the  dear, 
pellucid  accents  of  his  flexile  eloquence,  sinuous  as  thought  and 
winding  subtly  into  the  spirit  like  some  occult  charm.  Late  in  the 
night  tne  return  journey  was  made,  after  a  few  brief  snatches  of 
conversation  with  the  inspiring  thinker — ^then  also  living  a  reflective 
life  with  little  more  than  daily  bread,  yet  making  his  humble  home 
at  once — 

**  Stady,  rest-room,  place  of  toil 
And  Temple  too." 

That  night  there  was  a  glory  on  the  moor,  a  splendour  in  the  sky, 
and  a  magic  in  life,  the  remembrance  of  whicn,  even  yet,  though 
nearly  twenty  jeard  have  gone,  lies,  like  the  fragrance  in  a  long- 
kept  because  well-loved  rose,  in  the  heart  still.  It  was  a  night  of 
thought-impassioned  enjoyment.  And  once  again  we  heard  him— 
then  that  was  all :  these  are  but  glimpses  of  a  glory  gone. 

To  1841-2  belongs  the  production  of  two  splendid  semi-mystic 
lay-sermons  "  On  the  Theory  of  Christianity ;"  the  first  entitled, 
"  The  Fidianism  of  St.  Paul,"  or,  faith  as  it  regards  God,  conscience, 
and  duty;  and  the  latter,  "The  Argument  of  Design  equal  to 
nothing,"  in  so  far  as  regards  the  demonstration  of  Him  who  is 
"past  finding  out,"  and  intended  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
religion  of  reason  only,  but  of  reasonable  faith*  They  are  suflused 
with  an  almost  Fichtean  richness,  directness,  force,  fiuency,  and 
warmth  of  theoretic  exposition. 

In  1843  he  delivered  a  course  of  four  "  Critical  Lectures  on  the 
Atomic  Theory,"  an  attempt  to  ^penetrate  to  a  knowledge  of  *'  the 
possibilities  of  that  realm  of  atomics  where  all  as  yet  seems  incohe- 
rence and  mystery."  These  lectures  were  dehvered  before  an 
audience  among  whom  were  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then  in  the 
full  might  of  health,  and  mind,  and  fame,  Ferrier,  whose  thoughts 
were  quick  as  well  as  quickening,  Goodsir,  sagacious  and  keen.  Combe, 
realistic,  Chalmers,  impetuously  imaginative,  Welsh,  cautious 
and  critical,  and  all  else  of  intellectual  of  whom  Edinburgh  could 
boast.  From  all  these  he  won  singular  applause ;  Hamilton  aver- 
ring that  the  lecturer  had  in  him  the  power  to  do  for  chemistry 
what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  for  astronomy.  In  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Hope,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  resigned  his  chair,  and  Brown,  who 
was  then  at  the  sea-side,  was  urged  by  many  to  advance  his  claims 
to  the  successorship.  There  was  rancour  m  the  Church  of  that 
time,  and  ecdesiasticism  had  much  jiower,  and  dung  tenaciously  to 
it.    Brown's  positive  achievements  in  chanistry  were  ignored,  and 
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the  hypotheses  which  he  had  thrown  oat  in  the  rash  candour  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  discoverer,  were  made  the  objects  of  attack 
in  order  to  defame  the  candidature  of  a  man  hateful  to  a  section  of 
the  Church.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  successful  candidate,  had  certainly, 
by  his  published  writings  and  his  known  dexterity  as  a  manipulator, 
a  good  right  to  the  appointment;  but  the  judgment  to  which  Brown 
was  exposed  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  ignored  all  his  positive 
achievements,  and  made  reference  only  to  his  unproved  or  non* 
established  hypotheses,  while  all  Gregory's  positive  successes  were 
chronicled  and  enlarged  upon,  and  his  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
never  taken  into  account.  It  was  a  sect's  trick,  by  which  Brown's 
chances  in  life  were  cruelly  sacrificed.  But  he  did  not  succumb 
without  a  gallant  struggle — a  faith  was  in  him  which  upheld  his 
soul. 

The  "two  processes  for  silicon"  which  he  had  proposed  were 
objected  to  as  not  affording  correct  experimental  proof  of  the  trans- 
mutability  of  carbon  into  silicon.  He  referred  the  case  to  compe- 
tent chemists.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Aberdeen,  accepted  as  one,  but 
was  incapacitated  by  illness  from  acting ;  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Bichard 
Kane  kindly  ofiered  himself,  and  Brown  went  to  Dublin  to  repeat 
his  experiment  before  the  referee.  Dr.  George  Wilson  carriea  on 
in  Edinburgh  a  simultaneous  trial.  Thou^j^h  some  anomalous  results 
were  obtained,  nothing  definitely  establishmg  the  general  principles 
of  the  New  Chemistrr  was  forthcoming ;  and  this  appeal  to  experi- 
ment having  failed,  he  retired,  '*  cast  down,  but  not  in  despair." 
In  this  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  advice  and  good  wishes  of 
Carlyle,  in  nis  note  in  reference  to  this  professorship,  "  I  know  not» 
God  only  knows  whether,  glorious  as  it  looks,  it  might  be  really 
useM  to  you,  in  the  heroic  and  sweet  sense  of  use ;  whether  I  ought 
to  wish  it  for  you  or  not.  But  I  do  very  heartily  wish  you  may 
get  the  thing  which,  whether  it  look  well  or  ill,  may  be  of  use  to 
YOU.  .  .  .  Goodhap  to  you ;  and  good  courage,  with  whatever 
nap."  It  says  a  good  deal,  not  only  for  Brown,  but  for  his  friends 
as  well,  that  this  failure  had  no  effect  in  alienating  their  regard, 
but  ratiier  strengthened  their  affection  for  him.  Nor  did  he  falter 
in  faith,  in  puipose,  or  in  labour.  He  gave  himself  unremittingly 
to  pursue  his  belief  to  some  practical  elucidation  and  proof,  and 
with  the  earnestness  of  his  entire  soul  devoted  himself  to  silent 
experimentation  in  that  behalf. 

Inventive  thought  is  combinative,  puts  together  old  things  into 
new  forms;  discoveries  are  decomposing,  they  proceed  by  analysis 
of  that  which  is  present  and  attamable  into  that  which  has  been 
and  out  of  whion  whatever  exists  has  grown.  These  seek  to 
resolve  realities  into  the  initial  and  unal  atoms  from  which  they 
take  their  present  forms.  That  this  was  possible  to  man,  and  that 
thus  the  secrets  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  material  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse would  be  given  to  science.  Brown  believed  with  the  persistent 
faith  of  conviction. 

For  years  at  Eosebank,  a  roughly-bailt  two-storeyed  house  at 
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Poiiobello,  of  which  the  chief  rooms  were  doToted  to  laboratory 
purposes,-— hifl  sister  doing  the  little  house- keeping  necessities  of  his 
•emi-hermitage,  in  which  salt  fish  and  ship-biscuit,  washed  down 
with  libations  of  tea,  formed  the  common  fare— he  laboured  more 
assiduously  than  ever  to  effect  the  proof  of  his  hypotheses ;  inter- 
rupting his  chemical  pursuits  only  by  occasional  philosophic  con- 
Terse  and  literary  effort. 

A  few  of  these  literary  excursus  we  may  note  datedly.  "  On  the 
Theory  of  Small  Doses,"  in  the  HomcBopathic  Journal,  1843 ;  "  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,"  in  the  North  British  Review,  1844 ;  "  Nature 
and  Man,  *  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  1845  ;  **  The  History 
of  Science,"  in  Lowe's  Edinburgh  Magazine  (of  which  he  was 
editor),  1846 ;  "  George  Herbert,"  in  Macphail's  EcclesiaMical  Ma- 
gazine; and  *'  Ghosts  and  Ghost-Seers,"  in  North  British  Review, 
1848;  and  in  the  same  periodical  a  paper  on  David  Scott,  his  artist- 
friend,  besides  an  article  in  the  Massachusetts  (U.S.)  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  •*  Methodology  of  Mesmerism,"  in  1849.  Of  The 
Palladium  he  undertook  the  management  for  a  time,  but  ill  health 
ofben  interfered  with  the  perfect  performance  of  the  duties  of  editor. 
To  1849,  at  a  time  of  temporary  exclusion  from  other  work,  belongs 
the  production  of  the  tragedy  of  '*  Galileo  Galilei,"  a  metaphysical 
rather  than  a  dramatic  poem,  expository  of  the  struggles  of  genius 
in  conflict  with  usage  and  authority,  in  the  subtle  inward  strife  of 
aense,  passion,  and  intellect,  and  in  the  religious  mind  the  contest 
between  belief  in  dogmas  and  faith  in  science.  It  contains  splendid 
passages,  and  is  a  skilfully  evolved,  though  occasionally  rather 
obscure,  story  of  the  too  frequent  fate  of  such  thinkers  as— 

**  Love,  think,  speak,  and  lire  against  the  tide 
Of  kindl/  custom." 

In  1850  he  designed  a  sonnet-poem  on  "The  Humanities  of 
Science,"  of  which  he  only  completed  "The  Overture,"  in  nine 
sonnets ;  and  so  much  as  he  intended  writing  in  regard  to  Astronomy. 
These  are  vivid,  condensed,  and  polished,  although  unrevised. 
Papers  on  "  The  Finite  and  the  Infinite,"  also  belong  to  1850.  To 
the  North  British  Review  he  contributed  "  Animal  Magnetism,"  in 
185 1 ;  and  "  Phlogiston  and  Lavoisier  "  in  1852.  In  the  same  year  he 
furnished  to  the  Westminster  Review  papers  on  "  The  Atomic 
Theory  before  Christ  and  Since,"  and  "Physical  Puritanism." 
After  that  he  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  a  great  work  to  be  the  sub- 
limest  efflorescence  of  his  life.  It  was  on  "  The  Interrelations  of 
God,  Man,  and  ^Nature."  It  was  never  finished — though  some  por- 
tions of  it  are  extant.  Neither  was  his  "  New  Chemistry "  fully 
prepared  for  publication — though  portions  of  this  and  note-books, 
tetters,  journals,  &c.,  exist, ,  in  which  the  supreme  faith  of  his 
scientific  life,  to  which  he  gave  ungrudgingly  long  days  of  labour, 
long  nights  of*  watching,  and  for  which  he  endured  pangs  and 
agonies  almost  exceeding  the  powers  of  belief,  is  maintained  and 
held  to  be  possible,  probable,  even  true  and  all  but  provable. 
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Still,  however,  it  mu8t  be  granted  that  he  failed  to  bring  his  "theory 
of  nature  into  effeotiye  nniaon  with  the  inflexible  phenomena  of  the 
world  pf  facts,"  and  the  seal  of  death  was  laid  upon  him  before  the 
fountains  of  scientific  truth  after  which  he  thirsted  were  unsealed  to 
him  or  to  others. 
He  had  felt  in  the  life  of  the  affections,  how  much, — 

"  Til  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  hare  loved  at  all." 

After  ten  years  of  availless  sorrow,  he  married  his  cousin  Helen 
Littlejohn,  and  his  life  of  suffering  was  assuaged  by  the  hsllowing 
affections  of  domesticity.  But  the  long  monotony  of  pain,  the  con- 
densed woe  of  mental  vigour  stirred  by  unquenchable  aspirations 
struggling  against  a  cureless  bodily  ailment,  which  made  a  single 
nights  unbroken  rest  a  unique  experience  in  a  space  of  seven 
years,  became  settled  into  a  steady  journey  to  the  grave.  Oh,  the 
long  martyrdom  of  a  couch  of  pamtul  unrest,  with  so  much  to  do 
and  to  desire !  Oh,  the  terrible  agony  of  sublime  ideals  unrealizable 
by  reaion  of  bodily  prostration  and  unnritigable  suffering  arising  from 
the  off-putting  of  the  earthly  house,  the  fleshly  tabernacle  of  the 
soul !  Oh,  the  intense  woe  of  an  unachieved  renown,  seen  to  be 
possible  by  the  eye  of  faith,  found  to  be  impossible  by  the  dis- 
astrous failure  of  the  outward  frame  I  Only  that  a  faith  of  a  higher 
order  and  of  a  purer  nature  sanctified  the  spirit  and  reconciled  it 
to  the  unsearchable  mystery  of  this  probation,  submission  could 
neither  have  been  attained  or  maintained.  He  dutifully  struggled 
for  life  and  used  all  means  of  restoration  and  alleviation,  but  the  grasp 
of  disease  was  relentless.  Medicine,  change,  dietetics,  artificial  aids, 
&c.,  were  tried,  but  all  vainly.  At  last  he  began  to  long  for  his 
native  Haddington,  and  thither,  in  June,  1853,  he  removed.  For 
a  brief  month  he  rallied,  but  then  relapsed,  and  the  very  breath  of 
death  seemed  to  have  chilled  him  into  sculpture ;  but  the  struggle 
was  renewed  and  the  heart-beat  somewhat  strengthened.  He 
attained  a  little  strength,  and  that  little  he  used  to  gratify  his 
widowed  mother's  wish,  in  .writing  a  memoir  of  his  father.  This  was 
accomplished  before  his  own  end  came.  That  came  after  sore  and 
unequivocal  distress,  during  which  he  said,  "  pray  for  me ;  not 
for  cure  or  alleviation,  these  are  mean  things  to  ask  from  our 
Father  in  heaven,  but  that  his  perfect  will  may  be  accomplished  io  me." 
On  (September  20th,  1856,  the  message  came,  and  the  sufferer  was 
released.    If, 

"Only  tbote  are  crowned  and  sunted, 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted,* 

we  may  well  hope  that  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  one  of  Grod'a  own, 
"  made  perfect  tnrough  suffering." 

Such  is  the  sad  yet  noble  story  of  a  toiler  not  yet  ten  years  since 
wrenched  from  the  hopes,  efforts  and  life  of  earth  bv  him  who  is, — 

*'  Dreaded  of  man,  and  anmamed  the  Destroyer.'' 
Shall  we  say  it  was  a  life  all  naelesa,  fimitleBi  and  f<itile*-tliAt  the 
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long  abortive  sorrows  of  its  tliirtj-nine  years  were  vain — and  that 
the  endeavoors  involved  in  it  were  gratuitously  borne  P  far  from  it. 
To  live  for  a  grand  conception  and  to  die  for  it  is  true  heroism— a 
heroism  not  only  noble,  but  very  needful  to  be  shown,  in  this  our  age 
of  selfishness  and  of  the  adoration  of  success.  A  life  of  faith — 
deep,  earnest,  resolute  working,  and  suffering  faith — is  of  high 
worth,  as  showing  the  divine  possibilities  in  man.  This  life  too  is 
greatly  valuable  in  our  own  time,  in  our  age  of  science- worship,  as 
an  assertion,  borne  witness  to  with  courageous  persistency—that 
faith  is  not  excluded  by,  but  is  expressly  includea  in  science.  All 
science  is  elaborated  through  the  agency  of  that  faith  which  is 
"the  evidence  of  things  unseen."  Even  though  we  doubted, 
which  we  are  far  from  doing,  the  ultimate  possibility  of  realizing 
the  visions  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  regarding  Chemistry,  we  should  yet 
consider  his  life  of  an  almost  unspeakable  value  as  that  of  a  sincere 
and  honest  thinker,  inquirer,  worker,  by  whom  self-sacrifice  was 
made  noble,  and  "toiling  upward"  in  faith,  was  seen  to  be  heroic. 
For  ourselves,  we  would  rather  die  as  Brown  did,  working  vigor- 
ously for  the  unattainable  than  clutch  and  hold  the  attainable, 
whatever  it  were,  with  a  sodden  heart  and  a  dead  soul.  The 
perishable  won  by  the  perishable,  in  whatever  measure,  can  never 
requite  for  the  up- giving  of  the  imperishable  or  the  placing  in 
jeopardy  the  entire  eternal-worth  of  life.  The  word  **  overcome  " 
does  not  always  imply  visible,  outward,  patient,  or  even  conscious 
success.  There  is  a  conquest  of  base  desires,  there  is  a  conquest  of 
self,  nobler  than  the  acquisition  of  hoarded  stores  and  garnered 
treasures ;  for  these  to-day  are,  and  to-morrow  we  are  as  strange  as 
clods  to  their  wooing,  their  witchery,  and  theiir  winsomeness. 
Life's  truest  "toiling  upward"may  be  accomplished  within  ourselves, 
in  any  sphere  and  in  all  circumstances.  If  the  life  of  Samuel 
Brown  but  help  us  to  realize  the  nobility  of  a  life  of  faith  the 
heroism  of  a  death  uncrowned  by  worldly  recognition  or  reward, 
the  jpossibilitv  being  indeed  "  made  perfect "  through  suffering, 
neither  will  the  story  have  been  told  nor  the  life  lived  in  vain. 

There  i»  in  every  life  a  lesson  deep  and  earnest,  if  we  can  but  see 
it ;  there  is  with  every  life — ^however  inappreciable  by  our  human 
eyes  it  may  be — a  divine  purpose  subserved  and  fulfilled ;  there  is 
for  every  power  given  an  adeouate  effect,  in  heaven's  arrangement, 
demanded  and  gained ;  and,  nowsoever  mysterious  the  turns  and 
changes,  the  twists  and  seeming  waywardness  of  fate  and  life,  are 
to  us,  we  may  still  live  and  labour  in  hope  and  faith;  and 

*' Be  sura  that  God 
Ke'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  he  deigns  t'  inpart.*' 


1866.  2  b 
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THE  NATURE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

What  can  we  know  about  this  universe  wherein  we  find  our- 
selves  P  A  very  grave  queBtion ;  peculiarly  demanding  consideration 
at  the  present  day,  when  men's  thoughts  are  drifting  loose  from 
their  old  moorings,  and  are  carried  about  in  their  own  despite  on  a 
sea  of  speculations,  in  which,  if  they  have  no  compass  by  which  to 
^uide  their  course,  they  may  easily  make  shipwreck ;  and,  since  it 
IS  one  on  which  we  believe  much  light  may  be  thrown  by  certain 
considerations  which  we  regard  as  new  in  the  aspect  of  them  pre- 
sented here,  we  ask  attention  for  these  considerations. 

We  repeat,  then,  what  can  we  know  about  this  universe  wherein 
we  find  ourselves  P  The  reply  will  come  readily  to  the  lips  of  a 
large  and  increasing  class,  What  science  teaches  us  about  the  facts 
observable  in  Nature ;  their  order,  their  succession ;  the  lawA,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  we  can  know, 
and  this,  they  will  perhaps  add,  is  aa  that  we  can  know.  Of  what 
docs  not  come  within  this  definition  we  may  indeed  make  guesses, 
but  we  can  know  nothing.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
about  to  contest  this  doctrine  by  asserting  that  there  is  any  road 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  universe  shorter,  or  more  certain,  than  the 
scientific  road  of  hypotheses  tested  by  careful  observation.  We 
thoroughly  accept  the  proposition  that  all  true  knowledge  of  the 
universe  must  rest  on  our  experience  of  its  action  on  ourselves; 
that  only  by  carefully  examining  the  testimony  given  by  our  sensa- 
tions can  we  gain  any  certainty  as  to  the  world  wherein  we  live  ; 
and  that  if  we  try  to  step  ofiT  this  ground  we  plunge  into  we  know 
not  what  bogs  or  deserts.  But  what  tto  we  experience  in  sensation  P 
What  can  observation  show  usP  It  may  be  replied.  Surely  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  clear  enough.  True  observation  shows 
us  what  is  without  ourselves. 

Here  we  join  issue.  Assuming  the  word  ourselves  to  include,  as 
it  does  in  common  usage,  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  minds,  we  assert 
that  what  we  can  experience  and  observe  is  entirely  within  ourselves. 
What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  mean  to  deny  the  reality  of 
an  external  world  P  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  of  its  existence.  But  to  this  we  would  call  attention, 
that  we  cannot  direct Iv  observe  this  world;  that  we  can  know 
nothing  of  it  except  mediately,  by  its  action  upon  ourselves.  What 
we  call  our  experience  of  Nature  consists  of  inferences  made  by  our 
intelligence  from  actions  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves,  to 
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objects  whence  these  actions  may  be  derived ;  and  these  objects  we 
literally  create  for  ourselred,  by  our  imaginations,  to  account  for 
our  senitations. 

To  illustrate  this  position  by  an  instance : — We  are  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  a  bright  light :  we  open  our  eyes  and  perceive  a 
small,  rery  dazzling  circle  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  blue,  pleasant 
to  our  sight,  which  grows  white  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dazzling 
circle ;  and  we  say,  I  see  the  sun  in  the  sky.    If  the  person  who 
opens  his  eyes  to  this  spectacle  is  well  instructed  in  modern  science, 
these  words  mean  to  nim  something  like  what  follows: — "At  a 
distance  from  the  earth,  where  I  am,  so  great  that  it  would  take  a 
railway  train,  travelling  day  and  night  40  miles  an  hour,  250  years 
to  reach  it,  there  is  a  body  so  vast,  that  1,000  earths  placed  in  a 
straight  line,   touching   each  other,  would  not  reach  across  it. 
Eound  this  great  body  my  dwelling-place  is  in  constant  motion, 
turning  round  at  the  same  time  on  itself,  and  thus  now  brings  me 
in  sight  of  the  centre,  now  hides  it  from  me.    From  all  sides  of  thia 
central  body  there  perpetually  stream  forth  movements  of  a  sub- 
stance, called  by  me  ether,  recurring  many  millions  of  times  in  a. 
second,  and  advancing  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  in  the  same  time.. 
Of  this  ever-moving  ether  one  part  penetrates  my  body,  and  pro- 
duces in  my  optic  nerve  corresponding  movements  of  which  I  ani> 
conscious.    This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  I  see  the  sun ;  and  the- 
blue  sky  round  it  means  to  me  a  layer  a  few  miles  thick  of  two 
highly  elastic,  invisible  bodies,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,   containing 
certain  other  substances,  but  especially  one  formed  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  another  elastic,  invisible  substance,  hydrogen;  sub- 
stances which,  bv  arresting  and  taking  up  some  of  the  very  rapid 
motions  produced  by  the  sun  in  the  ether,  influence  other  portions . 
of  my  optic  nerve,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  motions  caUed  by  me- 

sky-blue." 

This,  and  a  cood  deal  more  like  this,  the  words  "  I  see  the  suip> 
in  a  blue  sky'  mean  to  an  observer  who  takes  his  stand  upon  the^ 
height  attained  by  modern  science.  Go  a  little  way  back  in  the* 
history  of  mankind,  and  what  would  they  have  meant?  What  did 
they  mean  to  Bacon  ?  to  whom,  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Copernican  system,  it  seemed  "  unwar- 
rantable to  separate  the  sun  from  the  choir  of  planets  wherewith  it 
has  so  many  properties  in  common;"  and  "remove  the  earth  from 
that  centre  w  here  the  human  sight  and  ancient  inveterate  opinion 
placed  it  ;'**  who  argued  that "  the  suspicion  of  any  interval  between 
real  and  apparent  time  vanished,  on  considering  to  what  a  distance 
objects  that  are  barely  white  may  of  a  sudden  be  seen,  amounting 
to  sixty  miles  at  the  least ;'*t  a^t^d  who  recognized  "three  very 
remarkable  kinds  of  regions  between  the  globe  of  the  earth  and 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  heavens ;  viz.,  the  tract  of  air,  which,  after 
it  begins  to  be  purged  of  the  earth's  effluvia,  and  to  be  more  rarified 

•  "  Animttfd  Astron.,"  §  1.,  6,  9.  f  "  Nov.  Org.,"  II.,  §  «.,  280, 
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by  the  effluyia  of  the  celestial  bodies,  tries  and  endeavours  to  be- 
come flame;  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  comets,  which  seem  t^  be  of 
a  middle  nature  between  the  consistent  one  of  the  stars  and  a  more 
perishable  one."* 

Pass  back  a  few  centuries  more  to  the  age  of  Dante.  Under  his 
guidance  descend  the  narrowing  circles  of  hell,  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  climb  up  the  shaggy  body  of  Satan,  fixed  at  the  very  middle, 
with  his  head  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  hell,  and  his  legs  sticking  out 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  mount  the  sevenfold  stages  of  the  tower 
of  purgatory  on  the  under  side  of  the  earth,  and  thence  pass  into 
the  celestial  spheres  above  it ;  you  traverse  in  succession  those  of 
the  Moon,  of  Mercury,  and  Venus,  and  then  come  to  that  of 
Nature's  great  minister,  who  to  the  world— 

**  Impartfl  the  virtae  of  the  henvens, 
And  by  his  light  measares  oat  time, 
Ever  along  the  spiral  lines  revolving, 
Which,  now  earlier  and  now  later,  ever/  daj 
Present  him."  t 

Here  we  find  a  system  of  the  universe  in  some  respects  much 
more  positive  and  distinct  in  its  declarations  than  the  system 
familiar  to  ourselves ;  a  system  whose  great  outlines  crop  out  in 
Bacon,  though  already  blurred  by  the  doubts  due  to  advancing 
knowledge;  a  svstem  where  the  results  of  Greek  astronomy  are 
combined  with  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures  to  make  a  world — 
how  utterly  unlike  the  world  imagined  by  us !  Yet  to  Bacon  and 
Dante,  as  to  ourselves,  and  all  the  many  thinkers  whose  ideas  of 
the  universe  interest  those  who  are  carious  to  note  the  advance  of 
discovery,  the  phenomena  observed  have  been  substantially  the 
same, — sun,  sky,  stars,  moon,  planets,  earth.  The  difference  has  lain 
not  in  the  phenomcDa  of  sensation,  but  in  the  construction  put  upon 
them  by  man's  imagination  in  different  ages. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  observations  of  these  phenomena  are 
much  more  varied,  detailed,  and  accurate  than  those  known  to 
former  ages,  and  that  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  observa- 
tions with  the  ancient  theories  has  been  the  main  cause  of  their 
abandonment.  But  the  faculty  which  creates  theory  is  not  simply 
observation.  Observation,  however  careful,  long  continued,  and 
well  recorded,  could  but  accumulate  an  ever-increasing  mass  of 
separate  phenomena,  were  it  not  accompanied  by  the  action  of  the 
imagination,  in  putting  together  the  materials  supplied  by  observa- 
tion in  a  manner  which  permits  reflection  to  make  them  intelligible. 
This  action,  so  common  a  part  of  our  every-day  life,  so  masked 
beneath  other  operations  resting  upon  it  that  it  has  almost  escaped 
the  attention  even  of  the  acutest  observers,  till  the  gradual  progress 
of  metaphysical  inquiry  has  brought  it  into  notice,  lies  at  the 
source  of  all  that  can  properly  be  called  knowledge.  The  due 
appreciation  of  it  is,  we  are  satisfied,  the  key  to  the  many  per- 

•  '<ABimat«d  Astrao.,"  $  i.,  80,  21.  f  "Paradise,'*  x.,  163. 
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plexitieB  of  metaphysical  research,  while  it  is  also  the  reconciling 
mediam  between  science  and  religion. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  human  knowledge  is  bound  up 
with  the  existence  of  common  or  general  thoughts  ;  that  is,  thoughts 
which  rise  aboye  particular  objects  of  sensation  to  something  in« 
chiding  many  sucn  objects,  and  are  expressed  by  common  or 
general  names,  as  plant,  animal,  man,  &c.  How  are  these  common 
names  obtained,  and  what  knowledge  do  they  give  usP  Two 
principal  answers  have  been  given  to  these  questions.  The  first, 
the  answer  of  Plato,  modified  in  various  ways  by  his  successors  in 
the  schools  of  ideal  philosophy,  treats  common  names  as  the  carriers 
of  a  natural  revelation,  expressive  of  notions  belonging  to  our 
minds,  which  we  find  in  them  when,  withdrawing  our  attention 
from  the  details  of  individual  phenomena,  we  fix  them  upon  the 
general  principles  of  all  existence,  whose  great  outlines  are  discem- 
lole  by  our  consciousness.  The  second  answer,  given  by  those  who 
claim  their  descent  from  Aristotle,  treats  common  words  as  formed 
bv  the  action  of  our  minds  in  abstracting  from  difierent  sensible 
objects  some  specific  character,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  and 
u  applicable  to  all  the  objects  whence  the  abstraction  is  made, 
because  they  apply  to  each  one  ver^  imperfectly.*  In  either  case 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  process  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  abstrac- 
tion. We  are  supposed  to  drop  individual  peculiarities  out  of 
sight,  in  order  to  arrive  at  something  general,  with  the  difference 
that,  in  the  one  case  we  are  held,  by  withdrawing  our  thoughts 
^m  the  phenomenal,  to  penetrate  to  a  vision  of  the  permanent 
realities  beneath  it ;  in  the  other,  only  to  drop  one  distinction  after 
another  till  we  come  to  a  vision  of— nothing  particular. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  examine  the  rival  claims  of  these  opposite 
theories,  because  we  are  convinced  that  boih  are  in  error,  in  treating 
as  a  work  of  abstraction  that  which  is  really  a  work  of  construction. 
This  proposition  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish  by  the  following 
chain  of  reasons : — 

I.  By  showing  that  the  mind  possesses  a  constructive  power 
inherent  in  itself  and  independent  of  anj  sensation. 

H.  By  showing  how,  by  the  application  of  this  faculty,  we  gain 
the  notion  of  an  external  world  of^  sensible  objects. 

III.  By  showing  that  the  so-called  process  of  abstraction  is  only 
a  continuation  of  this  process  of  construction. 

lY.  By  showing  how  the  notion  that  general  words  are  formed 
by  abstraction  arises. 

y.  By  showing  that  the  opposite  opinions,  entertained  by  the 
rival  schools  of  philosophy  mentioned  above  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween knowledge  and  experience,  are  due  to  their  having  overlooked 
this  constructive  action  of  the  intelligence. 

VI.  B^  showing  that  this  action  agrees  with  the  most  recent  dis* 
cqveries  in  mental  physiology. 

1st.  If  we  withdraw  our  attention  from  all  objects  of  sensation,  and 
«  See  Wbatel/8  "  Logic,"  IV.,  §  vi.,  p.  5 ;  Ha&mI's  *<  Met,"  88. 
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think  tliem  all  away,  there  remains  the  consciousness  of  a  power  to 
imagine  motions  and  their  combinations  by  the  pure  act  of  our  wills. 
Whether  such  a  consciousness  would  exist  if  we  had  never  had  any 
experience  of  sensation  it  is  as  tmnecessary  as  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. We  can  deal  with  our  minds  only  as  we  find  tnem,  and  that,  as 
we  find  them,  they  possess  this  power  seems  to  us  certain.  Will  any 
one  who  examines  his  own  mind  carefully  deny  that  he  can  imai^ne 
a  point  moving  continuously  in  any  direction,  leaving  behind  it  alineP 
that  he  can  form  figures  in  imagination  by  combining  two  or  more 
such  lines  so  that  they  may  intersect  P  that  he  can  imagine  such  a 
figure  to  rotate  round  a  central  point  so  as  to  generate  a  surface  in 
which  all  the  lines  forming  it  lie  P  that  lie  can  again  combine  such 
surfaces  into  the  forms  of  solids,  and  thus  can  construct  the  founda- 
tions of  mathematical  science  without  reference  to  any  object  of 
sensation  known  to  him  P  But  if  so,  the  mind  does  possesn  an  inherent 
constructive  faculty — the  power,  by  the  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
through  acts  of  will,  to  determine  and  bring  together  motions  so  as 
to  form  objects  for  reflective  analysis. 

2nd.  Now  how  would  a  mind  possessing  such  a  faculty  deal  with 
sensations  P  What  are  sensations  P  The  physiologists  agree  in 
ascribing  them  to  difierent  motions  produced  in  our  nervous  system, 
which  act  upon  our  intelligence.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  intel- 
ligence can  by  its  own  act  originate  and  combine  motions.  What 
should  it  do,  then,  in  regard  to  those  motions  of  which  it  is  con- 
scious that  they  do  not  originate  in  its  own  acts  P  J^rst,  it  would 
inevitably  refer  them  to  some  source  of  motion  other  than  and 
external  to  itself,  and  would  thus  form  the  notion  of  an  outer  world. 
Secondly,  it  would  seek  to  conHnue«  so  far  as  the  case  allowed,  its 
own  action,  by  combining  these  motions,  if  they  admitted  of  being 
BO  combined,  into  figures,  surfaces,  and  solids,  as  it  did  the  motions 
originating  in  its  own  action.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  our  minds 
do.  For  instance,  suppose  we  see  what  we  call  an  apple ;  what  does 
this  mean  P  We  perceive  only  a  set  of  tints  blending  into  each 
other  to  produce  a  certain  form.  In  uniting  these  tints  into  this 
form  we  follow  Nature  so  closely  that  we  seem  to  add  nothing  of 
our  own.  But  is  this  all  that  an  apple  means  to  us  P  Far  from  it. 
These  colours  we  arrange  in  imagination  into  varieties  of  distance, 
suitable  to  a  solid  of  some  particular  shape.  Nor  do  we  stop  here. 
With  this  imagination  of  form  we  combine  others,  derived  from  re- 
collections of  sensations  produced  on  other  occasions  by  objects 
possessing  a  similar  appearance,  though  the  sensations  imme- 
diately present  to  our  consciousness  may  give  us  no  intimation  of 
them— ^such  as  internal  structure,  consistency,  smell,  taste.  And 
the  imagination  of  all  these  sensations  we  bind  up  as  an  object  for 
reflection  by  the  word  apple,  which  holds  together  the  psrts  of  our 
construction,  and  enables  us  to  make  use  of  it  for  any  nirther  pur- 
pose. Bu t  so  entirely  is  this  work  an  act  of  our  own  combining  power, 
that  eveiT  part,  except  the  original  movements  constituting  the 
colours  of  the  apple,  may  be  a  mistake.    The  object  perceived  may 
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not  haye  either  the  consistencj,  iQternal  oonstitation,  smell,  or  taste 
ascribed  to  it  by  us.  Nay,  its  form  may  turn  out,  on  closer  exami- 
nation, to  be  very  different  from  what  we  had  imagined.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  least  favourable  to  the  proposition,  that  our 
intelligence  constructs  for  itself  the  objects  of  which  it  thinks.  We 
have  selected  the  sense  which  lets  in  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  upon  us  in  the  greatest  fulness.  We  hare  supposed  it 
exercised  in  a  case  of  the  simplest  kind.  We  have  not  noticed  the 
innumerable  associations  capable  of  being  made,  between  the  object 
observed  and  other  matters  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with 
it.  Yet,  with  all  these  qualifications,  how  much  greater  is  not  the 
part  taken  by  our  imagination  in  making  that  of  which  we  think  than 
the  part  attributable  to  the  direct  testimony  of  sensation  P 

Take  any  other  sense — hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch, — it  is  almost 
startling  to  consider  how  little  direct  information  it  conveys  about 
that  which  we  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  touch ;  how  entirely  we  are 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  which  we  do  attain  to  the  action  of  our 
imagination  in  combining  the  materials  derived  from  these  several 
senses  with  those  derived  from  our  great  teacher,  sight.  Yet  how 
unsatisfactory  would  the  knowledge  derived  from  sight  be  were  it 
not  supplemented  by  combination  with  those  supplied  through  these 
other  senses,  through  the  act,  first,  of  the  imaj|;ination  in  uniting 
their  8e~^arate  intimations;  secondly,  of  reflection  in  sifting  and 
verifyink  the  union  I 

3rd.  The  oonaiderations  adduced  above  establish  the  constructive 
action  of  the  imagination  by  evidence  accordant  with,  though  inde- 
pNendent  of,  that  derived  from  the  physiological  characters  of  sensa- 
tion. Now  this  constructive  action  furnishes  the  key  to  the  origin 
and  function  of  common  names.  The  materials  out  of  which  the 
imagination  forms  its  objects  are  in  their  nature  transitory,  and 
simuar  materials  often  enter  into  very  difierent  combinations.  To 
distinguish  one  from  another,  and  preserve  them  for  permanent  use, 
the  imagination  requires  bonds  to  fasten  together  the  shifting 
material  in  definite  unions,  and  thus  give  them  a  hold  on  the 
memory.  Tkete  bonds  are  names.  Now  names  may  be  given  to 
individual  objects  in  order  to  discriminate  one  from  the  other. 
These  are  proj^er  names,  which  serve  only  to  tie  up  all  the  phe- 
nomena belonging  to  one  person  or  place,  and  so  separate  them  for 
thought  from  those  belonging  to  any  other  person  or  place.  But 
the  names  we  have  to  do  with  discharge  an  opposite  function, — 
instead  of  keeping  individuals  apart,  they  brinff  together  an  inde- 
finite number  of  individuals  into  a  group.  The  oond  by  which 
such  objects  are  mentally  united  need  not  have  any  closer  relation 
to  the  objects  than  the  string  tying  up  a  bundle  of  asparagus  has  to 
the  sticks  of  asparagus.  It  may  be  any  sound  arbitrarily  selected ; 
it  may  be  a  visible  symbol ;  it  may  be,  and  in  the  ori^  of  lan- 
jToages  seems  commonly  to  have  been,  some  sound  associated  with 
"Uie  objects  intended  to  t)e  combined,  as  is  clearly  the  case  with  such 
names  aa  eorvos,  erow, — ^the  creature  which  says  caw ;  or  cuckoo, 
&0.    But  whatever  the  special  ground  for  their  selectioUi  we  may 
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easily  uitiBfy  oonelve^  by  examining  our  own  thouglits,  that  the 
oommon  names  of  things  are  simply  elastic  bonds  by  which  a  nun* 
ber  of  concrete  objects  are  tied  together ;  and  that  to  confine  the 
things  included  in  the  name  to  the  thoughts  expressed  by  it,  is  an 
error  as  great  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  tnat  a  bundle  of  asparagus 
eansisis  of  the  string  which  holds  the  sticks  together. 

Take  the  word  rose,  for  instance.  Will  any  one  say  that  in 
thinking  of  what  this  name  includes  he  purpo8el3r  leaves  out  any 
quality  of  any  rose  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  P  The  images  cslled  up 
by  the  word  oefore  our  thoughts  may  be  few  and  imperfect,  from 
the  feebleness  of  memory,  bat  they  are  not  intentionally  curtailed 
of  anything  belonging  to  any  rose.  We  withdraw  our  minds  from 
thinkmg  ot  any  individual  rose  exclusively — not  that  we  may  lose 
sight  of  its  peculiarities,  but  that  we  may  not  be  hindered  from 
combining  them,  in  all  their  concrete  definiteness,  with  the  concrete 
peculiarities  of  all  the  other  individuals  which  we  desire  to  brings 
together  for  thought,  into  a  imion  admitting  of  our  taking  up  any 
one  to  compare  it  or  any  part  of  it  with  any  other. 

4th.  But,  although  the  action  of  the  mind  in  forming  common  or 
general  words  is  thus  one  not  of  pulling  to  pieces,  but  of  putting 
together,  still  it  involves,  as  has  been  said,  the  withdrawal  of  our 
attention  from  any  one  individual  to  fix  it  on  groups  of  many 
individuals.  Hence  we  can  easily  account  for  Uieprevslent  opinion 
that  common  names  represent  abstractions;  an  opinion  naturally 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  when  we  substitute  for  the  common 
name  a  definition  of  its  meaning,  we  are  driven,  by  the  illimitable 
richness  of  Nature  in  her  infinite  varieties,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
some  one  mark  or  set  of  marks  by  which  the  individuals  intended 
to  be  tied  together  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.  The 
botanist  who  at  the  present  day  tries  to  define  a  rose,  may  tell  us 
that  it  is  "a  shrub  more  or  less  prickly,  with  pinnate  leaves ;  pro-* 
ducing  flowers,  with  a  calyx  genendly  regular,  having  five  petals 
inserted  on  the  calyx ;  many,  generally  more  than  twdve,  stamens 
also  BO  inserted,  curving  inwards  before  the  expansion  of  the  petals  ; 
and  a  fruit  consisting  of  a  number  of  nut-like  hairy  seeds  enclosed 
within  the  fieshy  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  contracted  at  the 
top."  He  tells  us  if  you  would  ascertain  whether  a  plant  new  to 
yon  is  a  rose  or  not,  shut  out  of  consideration  all  other  of  the 
many  Mculiarities  of  the  plant  except  these,  and  search  for  them. 
DoubtlesB  this  is  a  process  of  abstraction.  But  why  is  it  carried 
onP  Not  to  tell  us  what  constitutes  a  rose,  but  to  let  us  know 
what  constitutes  the  string  by  which  difierent  plants  may  be  held 
together  for  our  refiections  in  one  group  labelled  Eose,  without  any 
danger  of  a  wrong  one  getting  in  among  them.  The  definition 
oonoems  the  bond,  not  the  objects  included  within  it ;  but  it  is  of 
these  objects,  not  of  the  bond,  that  we  think  when  we  think  of  a 
rose ;  and  it  is  to  our  dealings  with  these  contents  of  our  definition, 
not  to  the  mere  definition,  that  our  attention  must  be  directed  if  we 
would  appreciate  aright  the  action  of  the  mind  in  forming  its  bo« 
called  abstractions.  (2b  be  continued.) 
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^lacpxtmt  ai  tlgt  P^onij^. 


THOMAS  CAELYLE  ON  BOOKS,  STUDY,  LIFE,  AND 

DUTY. 

[In  the  closing  months  of  1858  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  ptper  entitled, 
"  Thomas  Carlyle:  aLttersry  Biograpbj,  and  a  Criticism,"  and  since  that  time  we 
have  regolarly  noticed  and  analysed  his  "  Frederick  the  Great "  as  it  appeared. 
Onr  readers,  therefore,  do  not  require  any  notice  at  oar  hands  here  of  the  chief 
crentB  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  UoiTersitj  of  Edinbnrgh.  This  speech, 
however,  has  a  somewhat  aniqae  attraction  from  its  being  an  eloqaent,  wise, 
affectionate,  and  affecting  address,  delivered  by  a  writer  of  books,  who,  d  aring 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  centary,  has  abstained  from  pablic  speech,  who  makes 
no  pretension  to  the  character  of  an  orator,  and  who  had  to  bear  upon  his  memory 
his  own  many  utterances  of  condemnation  against  speech  not  to  be  followed  by 
action,  as  well  as  bear  up  against  his  own  great  true  fame  as  an  author.  It  was 
essentially  an  extempore  address;  the  matter  studied,  the  manner  and  style  left 
to  the  afflatus  of  the  hour.  The  inspiration  of  genius  did  not  fail  him  in  his  great 
venture.  He  may  feel  now  again,  as  he  did  when  he  closed  his  orations  on 
"  Heroes  and  'Hero  Worship  "  in  May,  1840, — "  there  was  pleasure  for  me  in  this 
business,  if  also  much  pain;*'  but  we  hope  the  former  quite  overbalanced  the 
latter— while  the  great  good  of  the  utterance  of  a  large  and  noble  heart,  a  cultured 
and  disciplined  spirit,  lies  before  the  world  for  its  benefit,  in  its  inflaences  on  the 
young,  bright,  happy  souls  who  heard  it,  as  well  as  on  that  wide-spread  multitude 
who  read  it  with  reverent  love.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sentences->of 
an  illustrative  character— -the  speech  will  be  found  entire,  and  we  are  certain  its 
appearance  here  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  address  was  delivered 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  the  northern  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Edina  delight,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  under  the  presidency 
of  Principal  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Bart.,  who  introduced  his  former  coUaborateur  and 
friend  as  Lord  Sector.] 

Mr.  Cabltle  sidd — Oentlemen,  I  have  accepted  the  office  you  have  elected  me 
to,  and  now  return  thanks  for  the  great  honour  done  me.  Tour  enthusiam  towards 
me,  I  admit,  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  however  undesirable  it  may  be  in  regard  to 
the  object  of  it.  It  is  a  feeling  honourable  to  all  men,  and  one  well  known  to 
myself  when  I  was  in  a  position  analogous  to  your  own.  I  can  only  hope  that  it 
may  endure  to  the  end — that  noble  desire  to  honour  those  whom  you  think  worthy 
of  honour — and  come  to  be  more  and  more  select  and  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  the 
object  of  it,  for  I  can  well  understand  that  you  will  modify  your  opinions  of  me  and 
many  things  else  as  you  go  on.  There  are  now  fifty-six  years  gone  last  November 
since  I  first  entered  your  city,  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen,  to  attend  classes  here,  and 
gain  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  I  knew  not  what,  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe- 
struck expectation ;  and  now,  after  a  long,  long  course,  this  is  what  we  have  come  to. 
There  ie  something  touching  and  tragic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  to  see 
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the  third  generation,  as  it  were,  of  my  dear  old  native  land  riaing  up  and  saying, 
"  Well,  yon  are  not  altogether  an  unworthy  Ubonrer  in  the  vineyard;  you  have 
toiled  through  a  great  variety  of  fortunes,  and  have  bad  many  judges.*'  As 
the  old  proverb  says,  *'  He  that  builds  by  the  wayside  has  many  masters."  We 
muHt  expect  a  variety  of  judges;  but  the  voice  of  young  Scotland  through  yon  is 
really  of  some  value  to  me,  and  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  it,  though  I  cannot 
describe  my  emotions  to  yon;  and  perhaps  they  will  be  much  more  conceivable  if 
ezpreitsed  in  silence.  When  this  office  was  first  proposed  to  me  I  waa  not  very 
ambitious  to  accept  it.  I  wss  taught  to  believe  that  there  were,  more  or  lees,  cer- 
tain important  duties  which  would  lie  in  my  power.  This,  I  confess,  was  my  chief 
motive  in  going  into  it;  at  least,  in  reconciliug  the  objections  felt  to  such  things; 
for,  if  1  can  do  anything  to  serve  you  and  my  dear  old  alma  maUr^  why  should  I 
not  do  so?  You  may  depend  upon  it  that,  if  any  dutj  does  arise,  I  will  do  my 
most  faithful  endeavour  lo  do  whatever  is  right  and  proper,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.  In  the  meantime,  the  duty  I  have  at  present  is  to  address  some 
words  to  you  on  subjects  cognate  to  the  pursuits  you  are  engaged  in.  In  fact,  I 
meant  to  throw  out  some  observations — the  truths  I  have  in  me — about  the  business 
you  are  engaged  in,  the  race  you  have  started  on,  what  kind  of  race  it  is  you  young 
gentlemen  have  begun,  and  what  sort  of  arena  you  are  likely  to  find  in  this  world. 
Advices  I  believe  to  young  men,  and  to  all  men,  are  very  seldom  much  valued. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  advising,  and  very  little  faithful  performmg.  And  talk  that 
does  not  end  in  action  is  better  snppresbed  altogether.  Bnt  there  is  one  advice  1  must 
give  yon.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  summary  of  all  advices.  It  is  most  intensely  true, 
whether  you  will  believe  it  at  present  or  not,  vis.,  that  above  all  things  the  interest 
of  your  own  life  depends  upon  being  diligent  now,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  in  this 
place  where  you  have  come  to  get  education.  Diligent  I  That  includes  all  virtues 
that  a  student  can  have.  I  mean  to  include  in  it  all  qualities  that  lead  to  the 
acquirement  of  real  instruction  and  improvement  in  such  a  place.  If  you  will 
believe  me,  you  who  are  young,  yours  is  the  golden  season  of  life.  As  you  have 
heard  it  called,  so  it  verily  is,  the  seedtime  of  life,  in  wbioh,  if  you  do  not  sow,  or 
if  you  sow  tares  instead  of  wheat,  you  cannot  expect  to  reap  well  afterwards,  and  you 
will  indeed  arrive  at  Intle;  while  in  the  course  of  years,  when  you  come  to  look  back, 
if  you  have  not  done  what  you  have  heard  trom  your  advisers — and  among  many 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom — ^you  will  bitterly  repent  when  it  is  is  too  late.  The 
habits  of  study  acquired  at  universities  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  after  life. 
When  you  are  young  the  whole  mind  is  as  it  were  fluid,  and  is  capable  of  forming 
itself  into  any  shape  that  the  owner  of  the  mind  pleases  to  order  it  to  form  itself 
into;  but  it  hardens  up  gradually  to  the  consistency  of  rock  or  iron,  and  yon  can- 
not alter  the  habits  of  an  old  man.  By  diligence,  among  other  things  and  very 
chiefly,  I  mean  honesty  in  all  your  inquiries.  Pursue  your  studies  in  the  way 
your  conscience  calls  honest  More  and  more  endeavour  to  do  that.  Keep  aa 
accurate  separation  of  what  you  have  really  come  to  know  in  your  own  minds,  and 
what  is  still  unknown.  Leave  all  that  on  the  hypothetical  side  of  the  barrier,  as 
things  afterwards  to  be  acquired,  if  acquired  at  all;  and  be  careful  not  to  stamp  a 
thing  as  known  when  you  do  not  yet  know  it  Count  a  thing  known  only  wbea 
it  is  stamped  on  your  mind  so  that  yon  may  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  endeavoutiog  to  persuade  himself  and  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  others,  that  he  knows  about  things  when  he  does  not  know  more 
than  the  outside  skin  of  them,  and  he  goes  flourishing  about  with  them.  There 
is  also  a  process  called  cramming  in  some  universities, — ^getting  up  such  points  of 
things  as  the  examiner  is  likely  to  put  questions  about.  Avoid  all  that,  as  entirel/ 
unwonhy  of  an  honourable  habit.  Be  modest,  and  humble,  and  diligent  in  your 
attention  to  what  your  teachers  tell  yon,  who  are  profoundly  interested  in  trying 
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to  bring  yoa  forward  in  the  right  way,  bo  far  as  thej  havo  been  able  to  understand 
it  Try  all  things  they  set  before  yoa,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  understand  them, 
and  to  value  them  in  proportion  to  your  fitness  for  them.  Gradually  see  what 
kind  of  work  yon  can  do;  for  it  is  the  first  of  all  problems  for  a  man  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  work  he  is  to  do  in  this  universe.  In  fact,  morality  as  regards  study 
is,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  primary  consideration,  and  overrides  all  others.  A 
dishonest  man  cannot  do  anything  real,  and  it  would  be  greatly  better  if  be  were 
tied  up  from  doing  any  such  thing.  He  does  nothing  but  darken  oounsel  by  the 
words  he  utters. 

I  dare  say  you  know  that  it  is  now  700  years  since  universities  were  first  set 
np  in  this  Europe  of  ours.  Abelard  and  others  had  risen  up,  with  doctrines  in 
them  the  people  wished  to  hear  of,  and  students  flocked  towards  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  was  no  getting  the  thing  recorded  in  books,  as  you 
may  now.  You  had  to  hear  him  speaking  to  yon  vocally,  or  else  you  could  not 
learn  at  all  what  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  say.  And  so  they  gathered  together 
the  various  people  who  had  anything  to  teach,  and  formed  themeelves  gradually, 
under  the  patronage  of  kings  and  other  potentates  who  were  anxious  about  the 
culture  of  their  populations — nobly  anxious  for  their  benefit-^and  became  a  univer- 
sity. Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  all  that  is  greatly  altered  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  took  place  about  midway  between  us  and  the  origin  of  universities. 
A  man  has  not  now  to  go  to  where  a  professor  is  actually  speakiDg,  because  in 
most  cases  he  can  get  his  doctrine  out  of  him  through  a  book,  and  can  read  it  and 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  study  it.  Nevertheless,  universities  have  and  will 
continue  to  have  an  indispen>able  value  in  society'— a  very  high  value.  I  consider 
the  very  highest  interests  of  man  vitally  entrusted  to  them.  In  regard  to  the- 
ology, as  you  are  aware,  it  has  been  the  study  of  the  deepest  heads  that  have 
eoma  into  the  world,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  stupendous  universe,  and  what  its 
relations  to  all  things,  as  known  to  man,  and  as  only  known  to  the  awful  Author 
of  it.  It  remains,  however,  a  curious  truth,  that  the  main  use  of  universities  of  the 
present  age  is  that,  after  you  have  done  with  all  your  classes,  the  next  thing  is  a 
collection  of  books,— a  great  library  of  good  books,  which  you  proceed  to  study 
and  to  read.  What  the  universities  have  mainly  done — what*  I  found  the  univer- 
sities did  for  me — was  that  it  taught  me  to  read  in  various  languages  and  various 
sciences,  so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  that  treated  of  these  things,  and  try 
anything  I  wanted  to  make  myself  master  of  gradually,  as  I  found  it  suit  me. 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  all  that,  the  clearest  and  most  imperative  dnt^  lies  on 
every  one  of  you  to  be  assiduous  in  your  reading.  And  learn  to  be  good  readers, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  thing  than  you  imagine.  Learn  to  be  discrimi- 
native in  your  reading — to  read  all  kind  of  things  that  you  have  an  interest  in, 
and  that  you  find  to  be  really  fit  for  what  yon  are  engaged  in.  Of  course,  at  the 
prttent  time,  in  a  great  deal  of  reading  incumbent  on  you,  you  must  be  guided  by 
the  books  recommended  to  yon  by  your  professors  for  assistance.  And  when  you 
get  out  of  the  university,  and  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  find  it  very 
important  that  you  have  seleoted  a  field,  a  province,  in  which  you  can  study  and 
wotk.  The  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  the  man  that  cannot  tell  what  he  is  going 
to  do,  that  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the  world,  and  does  not  go  into  it. 
For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset  man- 
kind— honest  work,  which  you  intend  getting  done. 

If  you  are  in  a  strait,  a  very  good  indication  as  to  choice— perhaps  the  best 
yon  ecnld  get — is  to  take  to  a  book  you  have  a  great  curiosity  about.  You  are 
then  in  the  readiest  and  best  of  all  possible  oooditions  to  improve  by  that  book. 
It  is  analogous  to  what  dootors  tell  us  about  the  physical  health  and  appetites 
of  the  patient.    Yon  must  learn  to  distingubh  between  false  appetite  and  real. 
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A  nuA  ought  to  inquire  and  6zid  oat  what  he  reallj  and  tnlj  has  an  appetite 
for — what  snita  his  cooBtitation ;  and  thatr  doctore  tell  bim,  is  the  rery  thing  he 
ongbt  to  have  in  genera).  And  bo  with  booko.  As  applicable  to  almost  all 
of  yon,  I  will  say  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  read  history ~to  inquire  into  whAt 
has  passed  before  you  in  the  families  of  men.  The  history  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  will  first  of  all  concern  yon;  and  yon  will  find  all  the  knowledge  yon  hafe 
got  will  be  extremely  applicable  to  elncidate  that.  There  yon  have  the  most 
remarkable  race  of  men  in  the  world  set  before  yon,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
laognages,  which,  I  belicye,  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  order  of  speech 
we  hare  yet  fonnd  to  exist  among  men.  And  yon  will  find,  if  yon  read  well,  a 
pair  of  extremely  remarkable  nations  shining  in  the  records  left  by  themselves  as 
kinds  of  pillars  to  light  up  life  in  the  darkness  of  the  past  ages;  and  it  will  be  wsU 
w'orth  yonr  while  if  joa  can  get  into  the  nndentanding  of  what  these  people  wers 
and  what  they  did.  Yon  will  find  a  great  deal  of  hearsay,  as  I  have  found,  that 
does  not  touch  on  the  matter;  bat  perhaps  some  of  yoa  will  get  to  see  a  Boman 
face  to  face;  you  will  know,  in  some  measure,  how  they  contrived  to  exist,  and  to 
perform  these  feats  in  the  world.  I  believe,  also,  you  will  find  a  thing  not  much 
noted,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  deep  religion  in  both  nations.  That  is  noted 
by  the  wisest  of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  well  worth  read- 
ing on  Boman  history.  His  book  is  a  very  creditable  book.  He  points  out  the 
profoundly  religions  nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  the  wildness  and 
ferociousness  of  their  nature.  They  believed  that  Jupiter  Optimus,  Jupiter 
Maximus,  was  Iiord  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  Romans  to  b^ 
come  the  chi^  of  men,  provided  they  followed  his  commands  ;  to  brave  all 
difiioulty,  and  to  stand  up  with  an  invincible  front — ^to  be  ready  to  do  and  die  ; 
and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred  regard  to  veracity,  to  promise,  to  integrity,  and 
all  the  virtues  that  surround  tbut  noblest  quality  of  man-— Courage — to  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  virtfie,  manhood,  as  the*  one  thing  ennobling  for  a  man. 
In  the  literary  ages  of  Rome,  that  had  very  much  decayed  away :  BtOI  it  had 
retained  its  place  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Roman  people*  Of  the  deeply 
religious  nature  of  the  Greeks,  along  with  their  beautifnl  and  sonny  effulgences  oif 
art,  you  have  a  striking  proof,  if  yon  look  for  it.  In  the  tragedies  of  &>phoele8 
there  is  a  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  eternal  justice  of  heaven,  and  the  un£uU 
ing  punishment  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  God.  I  believe  yoa  will  find  in  all 
histories  that  that  has  been  at  the  head  and  foundation  of  them  all.  No  nation 
that  did  not  contemplate  this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awestricken  and  reveren- 
tial feeling  that  there  was  a  great  unknown,  omnipotent,  and  an  all-wise  and  all* 
Tirtttous  Being,  superintending  all  men  in  it,  and  all  interests  in  it— no  nation  ever 
came  to  very  much  (nor  did  any  man  either),  who  foigot  that.  If  a  man  did  for- 
get that,  he  forgot  the  most  important  part  of  his  mission  in  this  world. 

In  our  own  history,  which  you  will  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  maka 
yourselves  acquainted  with,  you  will  find  it  beyond  all  others  worthy  of  your  study; 
becauss  I  believe  that  the  British  nation  prodnoed  a  finer  set  of  men  than  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  get  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  don't  know  in  any  history  of 
Grseoeor  Rome  where  you  will  get  an  Oliver  GromweU.  And  vre  have  had  men 
worthy  of  memory  in  our  little  corner  of  the  island  here,  and  our  history  has  been 
oonnected  with  world  history — for,  if  you  examine  well,  you  will  find  that  John 
Knox  was  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  that  the  Puritan  revoluticn 
would  never  have  taken  place  in  England  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  that  Seoteh- 
msn.  That  is  an  autbentical  fact,  and  is  not  prompted  by  national  Tsnity  on  my 
part  And  it  is  very  possible,  if  you  look  at  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  m 
England,  as  I  have  had  to  do  in  my  time,  you  will  see  t^  people  were  overawed 
with  the  immense  impediments  lying  in  the  way.    A  snull  minority  of  God-lear- 
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iBg  men  in  the  oonntiy  were  flying  away,  with  any  ship  they  eonid  get,  to  New 
England,  rather  than  take  the  lion  by  the  beard.  They  dared  not  confront  the 
powers  with  their  most  just  complaint  to  be  delivered  from  idolatry.  They  wanted 
to  make  the  nation  altogether  comformable  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  they  un- 
derstood to  be  the  will  of  God  ;  and  there  could  be  no  aim  more  legitimate.  How- 
ever, they  could  not  have  got  their  desire  fulfilled  at  all  if  John  Knox  had  notsno- 
ceeded  by  the  firmness  and  nobleness  of  his  mind.  For  he  Is  also  of  the  select  of  the 
earth  to  me — John  Knox.  What  he  has  suffered  from  the  ungrateful  generatioos 
that  have  followed  him  should  really  make  us  humble  ourselves  to  the  dust  to 
think  that  the  most  excellent  man  our  country  has  produced,  to  whom  we  owe 
everything  that  distinguishes  us  among  modem  nations,  should  have  been  sneered 
at  and  abused  by  people.  Knox  was  heard  by  Scotland — the  people  heard  him 
with  the  marrow  of  their  bones — they  took  up  bis  doctrine,  and  they  defied  princi- 
palitiM  and  powers  to  move  them  from  it.  **  We  must  have  it,^  they  said.  It  was 
»t  that  time  the  Puritan  struggle  arose  in  EogUnd,  and  you  know  well  that  the 
Scottish  Earls  and  nobility,  with  their  tenantry,  marched  away  to  Dnnse  Hill,  and 
sat  down  there  ;  and  jnst  in  the  course  of  that  straggle,  when  it  was  either  to  be 
euppreesed  or  brought  into  greater  vitality,  they  encamped  on  the  top  of  Dunse 
Hill — thirty  thousand  armed  men,  drilled  for  that  occasion,  each  regiment  around 
its  landord,  its  Earl,  or  whatever  he  might  be  culled,  and  eager  for  Christ's  Crown 
and  Covenant.  That  was  the  signal  fur  all  Enulanii  ri>ing  up  into  unappeasable 
determination  to  have  the  gospel  there  also,  and  you  know  it  went  on  and  came  to 
be  a  contest  whether  the  Parliament  or  the  King  should  rule — Whether  it  should 
be  old  formalities  aud  use  and  wont;  or  something  that  had  been  of  new  conceived 
in  the  souls  of  men — namely,  a  divine  determination  to  walk  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  here,  as  the  sum  of  all  prosperity — which  of  these  should  have  the  mastery; 
and  after  a  long,  long  agony  of  struggle,  it  was  decided — the  way  we  know. 

I  should  say  also  of  that  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell's — notwithstanding 
the  abuse  it  has  enoonntered,  and  the  denial  of  evirjbody  that  it  was  able  to  get 
OB  in  the  world,  and  so  on — it  appears  to  me  to  h4ve  been  the  most  salutary  thing 
in  the  modem  history  of  England  on  the  whule.  If  Giver  Cromwell  had  continued 
it  out,  I  don't  know  what  it  would  have  come  to.  It  would  have  got  corrupted 
perhaps  in  other  hands,  and  could  not  have  gone  on  ;  but  it  was  pure  and  true  to 
the  last  fibre  in  his  mind — there  was  truth  in  it  when  he  ruled  over  it.  Well 
Oliver  Cromwells  Protectorate,  or  Dictatorate  it  you  will,  lasted  for  about  ten 
years,  and  yon  will  find  that  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  heaven  was 
allowed  to  Live  by  Oliver.  For  example,  it  was  found  by  his  Parliament,  called 
*'  fiarebones  " — the  most  zealous  of  all  Parliaments  probably,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England  was  in  a  state  reaUy  capable  of  no  apology'— no  man  could 
get  up  and  say  that  that  was  a  right  court.  There  were,  1  think,  fifteen  thousand, 
or  fifteen  huDdred— I  really  don't  remember  which,  bat  we  shall  call  it  by  the  last 
— there  were  fifteen  hundred  cases  lying  in  it  undecided  ;  aud  one  of  them,  I  re- 
member, for  a  large  amount  of  money,  was  eighty- three  years  old,  and  it  was  going 
on  still.  Wigs  were  waving  over  it,  and  lawyers  were  taking  their  fees,  and  there 
was  no  end  of  it,  upon  which  the  Barebones  people,  after  deliberation  aboat  it, 
thooght  it  was  expedient,  and  commanded  by  the  Author  of  Man  and  the  Fountain 
of  Justice,  and  for  the  True  and  Right,  to  abolish  the  court.  Beally,  I  don't  know 
who  eottld  have  dissented  from  that  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  thought 
hj  those  who  were  wiser,  and  had  more  experience  of  the  world,  that  it  was  a  very 
dangerons  thing,  and  would  never  suit  at  all.  The  lawyers  began  to  make  an  im- 
mense noise  about  it.  All  the  public,  the  great  mass  of  solid  and  weU*disposad 
people  who  had  got  no  deep  insight  into  snch  matters,  wers  very  adverae  to  it } 
and  the  president  of  it—old  Sir  Fraaeis  Boose-— who  tnuislated  the  Psahne — 
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those  that  wd  unic  every  Sunday  in  the  Chvch  yet — a  very  good  man  and  a  wis* 
man — the  Provoet  of  Eton — ^he  got  the  minority,  or  I  don't  knoir  whether  or  no 
he  did  not  persuade  the  majority— he,  at  any  rate,  got  a  great  namber  of  the  Par- 
liament to  go  to  OIiTer  the  Dictator,  and  lav  down  their  functions  altogether,  and 
declare  ofBcially  with  their  signature  on  Monday  morning  that  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved.    The  thing  was  psssed  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Monday  momini; 
Bouse  came  and  said,  **  We  cannot  carry  on  the  affair  any  longer,  and  we  remit  it 
into  the  bands  of  your  Highness."     Oliver  in  that  way  became  Protector  a  second 
time.     I  give  you  this  ss  an  instance  that  Oliver  felt  that  the  Parliament  that 
had  been  dismissed  bad  been  perfectly  right  with  regsrd  to  Chancery,  and  that 
there  wis  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  abolishiog  Chancery,  or  reforming  it  in  boom 
way.     He  considered  it,  and  this  is  what  he  did.     He  assembled  sixty  of  the 
wisest  lawyers  in  England.     Happily,  there  were  men  great  in  the  law — men  who 
valued  the  laws  as  much  as  anybody  does  now,  I  suppose.     Oliver  said  to  them— 
Go  end  examine  this  thing,  and  in  the  name  of  God  inform  me  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  it;  see  how  we  may  clean  out  the  foul  things  in  it  that 
render  it  poison  to  everybody.     Well,  they  sat  down  then,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
weeka — there  was  no  public  speaking  then,  no  reporting  of  speeches,  and  no  trouble 
of  any  kind  ;  there  was  just  the  business  in  hand — they  got  sixty  propoaitiona 
fixed  in  their  minds  of  the  things  that  required  to  he  done.     And  upon  these  siztj 
'propositions.  Chancery  was  reconstructed  and  remodelled,  and  so  it  has  lasted  to 
our  time.     It  had  become  a  nuisance,  and  could  not  have  continued  much  longer. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  things  were  done  when  a  Dietalorsbip 
prevailed  in  the  country,  and  that  was  what  the  Dictator  did.     Upon  the  whole, 
1  do  not  think  that,  in  general,  out  oF  common  history  books,  you  will  ever  get  into 
the  real  history  of  this  country,  or  anything  psrticular  which  it  would  beseem  yon 
to  know.     You  may  read  ingenious  and  clever  books  by  men  whom  it  would  be  the 
height  of  insolence  in  me  to  do  other  than  express  my  respect  for.     But  their 
poeition  is  essentially  sceptical.    Man  is  unhappily  in  that  condition  that  he  will 
make  only  a  temporary  explanation  of  anything,  and  yon  will  not  be  able,  if  yon 
are  like  the  men,  to  understand  how  this  island  came  to  be  what  it  is.    Ton  will 
not  find  it  recorded  in  books.  You  will  find  recorded  in  books  a  jumble  of  tumults, 
disastrous  inaptitudes,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.     But  to  get  what  you  want, 
yon  will  have  to  look  into  side  sources,  and  inquire  in  all  directions.    I  remember 
getting  Collins*  '*  Peerage  "  to  read^-a  very  poor  peerage  as  a  work  of  genius,  bat 
an  excellent  book  for  diligence  and  fidelity — I  was  writing  on  Olivor  Cromwell  at 
the  time.    I  could  get  no  biographical  dictionary,  and  I  thought  the  peerage  book 
would  help  me,  at  least  tell  me  whether  people  were  old  or  young,  and  al^nt  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  actions  about  which  I  wrote.     I  got  a  great  deal  of  help 
out  of  poor  Collins.    He  was  a  diligent  and  dark  London  bookasller  of  about  a 
hundred  yean  ago,  who  compiled  out  of  all  kinds  of  treasury  chests,  arehives, 
books  that  were  authentic,  and  all  kinds  of  things  out  of  which  he  could  get  the 
information  he  wanted.     He  was  a  very  meritorious  man.     I  not  only  found  the 
solution  of  anything  I  wanted  there,  but  I  began  gradually  to  perceive  this  im- 
mense fact,  which  I  really  advise  9ftry  one  of  you  who  read  history  to  look  out  for 
and  read— if  he  has  not  found  it — it  was  that  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Nor- 
man conquest  to  the  Umes  of  Charles  the  First  had  appointed,  so  far  as  they  knew,  . 
those  who  deserved  to  be  appointed  peers.    Thsy  were  royal  men,  with  minds  full 
of  justice  and  valour  and  humanity,  and  all  kinds  of  qualities  that  are  good  for 
men  who  have  to  rule  over  others.    Then  their  genealogy  was  rsmarkable — and 
there  is  a  grsat  deal  more  in  genealc^es  than  is  generally  believed  at  present.    I 
never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  that  oame  out  of  entirely  stupid  people.    It 
goes  for  a  great  deal«--th6  hereditafy  prinoiple  in  government  as  in  ether  things  | 
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and  it  mut  be  reoogniaed  lo  soon  as  there  is  any  fixitj  in  things.  Ton  will  re- 
mark that,  if  at  any  time  the  genealogy  of  a  peerage  fails — if  the  m«n  that 
actnaliy  holds  the  peerage  is  a  fool  in  thnse  earnest  striking  times,  the  man  gets 
into  mischief,  gets  into  treason — ^gets  himself  extinguished  altogether,  in  fact. 
From  these  documents  of  old  Collins,  it  seems  that  a  peer  conducts  himself  in  a 
solemn,  good,  pions,  manly  kind  of  way  when  he  takes  leave  of  life,  and  that  he 
has  hospitable  habits,  and  is  valiant  in  his  procedure  throughont  \  and  when  in 
general  a  king,  with  a  noble  approximation  to  what  was  right,  had  nominated  this 
man,  saying,  **  Come  you  to  me,  sir  ;  come  out  of  the  common  level  of  the  people, 
where  yon  are  liable  to  be  trampled  upon  ;  come  here  and  take  a  district  of 
country,  and  make  it  into  your  own  ima(;e  more  or  less  ;  be  a  king  noder  me,  and 
understand  that  that  is  your  function,"  I  say  this  is  the  most  divine  thing  that  a 
human  being  can  do  to  other  human  beings,  and  no  kind  of  being  whatever  has 
so  much  of  the  character  of  God  Almightj's  divine  government  as  that  thing  we 
see  that  w«nt  all  over  England,  and  that  is  the  grand  sonl  of  England's  hi^itory. 
It  is  historically  true  that  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  was  not  understood 
that  any  man  was  made  a  peer  without  having  merit  in  him  proper  for  a  peerage. 
In  Charles  I.*s  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  that  if  a  man  was  by  birth  a 
gentlemen  and  was  worth  £10,000,  and  bestowed  his  gifts  np  and  down  among 
courtiers,  he  could  be  made  a  peer.  Under  Charles  II.  it  went  on  with  still  more 
rapidity,  and  has  been  going  on  with  ever>increasing  velocity  until  we  see  the  per- 
fect breakneck  pace  at  which  they  are  going  now.  Now  a  peerage  is  a  paltry 
kind  of  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those  old  times.  But  I  must  turn  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject. 

One  lemark  more  about  your  reading.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently brought  home  to  you  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  books.  When  a  man  is 
reading  on  any  kind  of  subject,  in  most  departments  of  books— in  ail  books,  if  you 
take  it  in  a  wide  sense — ^you  will  find  that  there  is  a  division  of  good  books  and 
bad  books ;  there  is  a  go<xl  kind  of  a  book  and  a  bad  kind  of  a  book.  I  am  not  to 
assume  that  you  are  all  very  ill  acquainted  with  this;  but  I  may  remind  you  that 
it  is  a  very  important  consideration  at  present.  It  casts  aside  altogether  the  idea 
that  people  have,  that  if  they  are  rending  any  book,  that  if  an  ignorant  man  is 
reading  any  book,  he  is  doing  rather  better  than  nothing  at  all.  I  entirely  call 
that  in  question.  I  even  venture  to  deny  it.  It  would  be  much  safer  and  better 
would  be  have  no  concern  with  books  at  all  than  with  some  of  them.  You  know 
these  are  my  views.  There  are  a  number,  an  increasing  number,  of  books  that  are 
to  him  decidedly  not  useful.  But  he  will  learn  also  that  a  certain  number  of  books 
were  written  by  a  supreme,  noble  kind  of  people;  not  a  very  great  number,  but  a 
great  number  adhere  more  or  less  to  that  side  of  things.  In  short,  as  I  have 
written  it  down  somewhere  else,  I  conceive  that  books  are,  like  men's  souls,  divided 
into  sheep  and  goats.  Some  of  them  are  calculated  to  be  of  very  great  advantage 
in  forwarding  the  teaching  of  all  generations.  Others  are  going  down,  down,  doing 
more  and  more  and  wilder  and  wilder  mischief.  And  for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all 
your  studies  here,  and  whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remember  that  the 
object  is  not  particular  knowledges,  that  you  are  going  to  get  higher  in  technical 
perfections  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  A  higher  aim  lies  at  the  reair  of  all  that, 
especially  among  thoee  who  are  intended  for  literary,  for  speaking  pursuits — the 
sacred  profession.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind  that  tbe 
acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom,  namely,  sound  appreciation  and  just 
decision  as  to  all  the  objects  that  come  round  about  yon,  and  the  habit  of  behaving 
with  justice  and  wisdom.  In  short,  great  is  wi«dom ;  great  is  the  value  of  wisdom. 
It  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  highest  achievement  of  man — "  Blessed  is  he  that 
getteth  understanding."    And  that,  I  believe,  occasionally  may  be  missed  very 
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aaiilj;  bot  nerer  more  euily  than  now,  I  think.  If  that  b  a  failare  all  is  a 
lailore.  Ob,  I  ought  to  have  said  in  regard  to  book  reading,  if  it  be  so  yrttj 
important,  how  Teiy  nsefnl  woaM  an  excellent  library  be  in  every  university.  ( 
hope  that  will  not  be  neglected  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  you,  and 
indeed  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your  library  is  very  much  improved  since  I  knew 
it;  and  I  hope  it  will  go  on  improving  more  and  more.  You  require  money  to  do 
that,  and  you  require  also  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  books,  pious  insight 
into  what  is  really  for  the  advantage  of  human  souls,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of 
clap-trap  books  which  merely  excite  the  astonishment  of  foolish  people.  Wise  books 
— aa  much  as  possible,  good  books.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  demand  for  endow- 
ments, an  assiduous  and  praiseworthy  industry  for  getting  new  funds  collected  for 
encouraging  the  ingenuous  youth  of  universities,  especially  in  this  the  chief  univer- 
sity of  the  country.  Well,  I  entirely  participate  in  everybody's  approval  of  the 
movement.  It  is  very  desirable.  It  should  be  responded  to,  and  one  expects  most 
assuredly  will.  At  least,  if  it  is  not  it  will  be  shameful  to  Scotland,  which  never 
was  BO  rich  in  money  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  never  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  getting  noble  universities  to  counteract  many  influences  that  are  springing  up 
alongside  of  money.  It  should  not  be  backward  in  coming  forward  in  the  way  of 
endowments,  at  least  in  rivalry  to  our  rude  old  barbarous  ancestors,  as  we  have  bcea 
pleased  to  call  them.  Such  munificence  as  theirs  is  beyond  all  praise,  to  whom  I 
am  sorry  to  say  we  are  not  yet  by  any  manner  of  means  equal  or  approaching 
equality.  There  is  an  overabundance  of  money,  and  sometimes  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  probably  never  has  there  been  at  any  other  time  in  Scotland  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  money  that  now  is,  or  even  the  thousandth  part,  for  wherever 
I  go  there  is  that  gold-nuggeting,  that  prosperity.  Money  was  never  so  abundant; 
and  is  nothing  that  is  good  to  be  done  with  it?  No  man  knows,  or  very  few  men 
know,  what  benefit  to  get  out  of  money.  In  fact,  it  too  often  is  secretly  a  curse. 
Much  better  for  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But  I  do  not  expect  that  generallj 
to  be  believed.  Nevertheless,  I  should  think  it  a  beautiful  relief  to  many  a  mau 
that  has  an  honest  purpose  struggling  in  him,  to  bequeath  a  handsome  house  of 
refuge,  so  to  speak,  for  some  meritorious  man  who  may  hereafter  be  bom  into  the 
world,  to  enable  him  a  little  to  get  on  in  his  way.  To  do,  in  fact,  as  those  old 
Norman  kings  whom  I  have  described  to  you — to  raise  a  man  out  of  the  mud  and 
dirt  where  he  is  getting  trampled,  unworthily  on  his  part,  into  some  kind  of  posi- 
tion where  he  may  acquire  the  power  to  do  some  good  in  his  generation.  I  hope 
that  as  much  as  possible  will  be  done  in  that  way;  that  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed 
till  the  thing  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  At  the  same  time,  in  regard  to  the  clas> 
aical  department  of  things,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  it  were  properly  supported ;  that 
we  could  allow  people  to  go  and  devote  more  leisure  possibly  to  the  culiivation  of 
particular  departments.  We  might  have  more  of  this  in  Scotch  universities  than 
we  have.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  it  does  not  appear  as  if  of  late  times 
endowment  was  the  real  soul  of  the  matter.  The  English,  for  example,  are  the 
richest  people  for  endowments  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  their  universities,  and  it 
ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the  time  of  Beotley  yon  cannot  name  anybody  that 
haa  gained  a  great  name  in  acholarship  amongst  them,  or  constituted  a  point  of  revo- 
lution in  the  pursuits  of  men  in  that  way.  The  man  that  did  that  is  a  man  worth/ 
of  being  remembered  amongst  men,  although  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  not  endowed 
with  worldly  wealth.  One  man  that  actually  did  constitute  a  revolution  waa  the  aon 
of  a  poor  weaver  in  Saxony,  who  edited  his  *'  TibuUus  "  in  Dresden,  in  the  room  of  a 
poor  eomrade,  and  who,  while  he  was  editing  his  "  Tibullns,"  had  to  gather  bia 
peasood  shells  in  the  street,  and  boil  them  for  his  dinner.  That  was  his  endow- 
meoL  But  he  was  reoognised  soon  to  have  done  a  great  thing.  His  name  waa 
Hejne.    I  iCDomber  it  waa  quite  a  revolution  in  my  mind  when  I  got  hold  of  that 
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man's  book  on  Virgil.  I  found  that  for  the  first  time  I  understood  him;  that  ho 
bad  introduced  me  into  an  insight  of  Boman  life,  and  pointed  oat  the  circam- 
stances  in  which  these  were  written;  and  here  was  interpretation,  and  it  has  gone 
on  in  all  man  jer  of  development,  and  has  spread  oat  into  other  conn  tries. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  one  reason  whj  endowments  are  not  given  now  as  thej 
were  in  old  dajs,  when  they  foaoded  abbeys,  colleges,  and  all  kinds  of  things  of 
that  description,  with  each  snccess,  as  we  know.  All  that  has  changifd  now. 
Wby  that  has  decayed  away  may  in  part  be  that  people  have  become  doabtful  that 
colleges  are  now  the  real  sonrees  of  that  which  I  call  wisdom ;  whether  they  are  any- 
thing more — anything  mnch  more — than  a  caltivating  of  man  in  the  specific  arts. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  saspicion  of  that  kind  in  the  world  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  an  old  saying,  an  old  proverb,  "  An  oance  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  poand 
of  clergy.'*  There  is  a  saspicion  that  a  man  is,  perhaps,  not  nearly  so  wise  as  he 
looks,  or  becaase  he  has  poared  oat  speech  so  copiously.  The  sevea  free  arts  on 
which  the  old  universities  were  bssed  came  to  be  modified  a  little,  in  order  to  be 
convenient  for  or  to  promote  the  wants  of  modern  society ;  though  perhaps  some  of 
them  are  obsolete  enough  even  yet  for  some  of  os.  There  has  arisen  a  feeling  that 
mere  vocality,  mere  calture  of  speech,  if  that  is  what  comes  out  of  a  man,  though  he 
may  be  a  great  speaker,  an  eloquent  orator,  yet  there  is  no  real  substance  there — 
nothing  that  was  required  and  aimed  at  by  the  man  himself,  and  by  the  community 
that  set  htm  upon  becoming  a  learned  men.  Maid-servants,  I  hear  people  com- 
plaining, are  getting  instracted  in  the  *'  ologies "  and  so  on,  and  are  apparently 
totally  ignorant  of  brewing,  boiling,  and  baking — above  all  things,  not  taui^ht 
what  is  necessary  to  be  known  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — strict  obedience, 
bamility,  and  correct  moral  conduct.  Oh,  it  is  a  dismal  chapter,  all  that,  if  one 
went  into  it.  What  has  been  done  by  rashing  afrer  fine  speech?  I  h^ve  written 
down  some  fierce  things  abont  that,  perhaps  considerably  more  emphatic  than  I 
would  wish  them  to  be  now, — but  they  are  deeply  my  conviction.  There  is  great 
necessity,  indeed,  of  getting  a  little  more  silent  than  we  are.  It  seems  to  me  the 
finest  nations  of  the  world — the  Eoglitih  and  the  American — are  going  all  away 
into  wind  and  tongue.  But  it  will  appear  sufficiently  tragical  by-and-bye,  long 
after  I  am  away  out  of  it.  Silence  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  He  won't  get  to 
any  real  uaderstanding  of  what  is  complex,  and  what  is  more  than  any  other,  per- 
tinent to  his  interests,  without  maintaining  silence.  "  Watch  the  tongue "  is  a 
vtrj  old  precept,  and  a  most  true  one.  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  any  of  you 
from  your  Demosthenes,  and  your  studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all  that. 
Believe  me,  [  value  that  as  mach  as  any  one  of  yon.  I  consider  it  a  very  graceful 
and  proper  thing  for  every  human  creatare  to  know  what  the  implement  which  he 
nsea  in  communicating  his  thoughts  is,  and  bow  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  it.  I 
want  yoa  to  study  Demosthenes,  and  to  know  all  his  excellence.  At  the  same 
time  I  roost  say  that  speech  does  not  seem  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  have  btren 
turned  to  almost  any  good  aeconnt.  Why  tell  me  that  a  man  is  a  fine  speaker,  if 
it  is  not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking? 

These  considerations,  and  manifold  more  connected  with  them,  innumerable 
considerations,  resulting  from  observation  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  have  led 
many  people  to  doubt  the  salutary  effect  of  vocal  education  alU^ether.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  should  be  entirely  excluded  ;  but  I  look  to  something  that  will  take 
bold  of  the  matter  much  more  closely,  and  not  allow  it  to  slip  out  of  our  fingers,  and 
remain  worse  than  it  was.  For,  if  a  good  speaker — an  eloquent  speaker — is  not 
speaking  the  truth,  is  there  a  more  horrid  kind  of  object  in  creation  ?  Of  such 
speech  I  hear  all  manner  and  kind  of  people  say  it  is  excellent ;  but  I  care  very 
little  about  how  he  said  it,  provided  I  nndersund  it,  and  it  be  true.  Excellenc 
speaker  !  but  what  if  he  is  telling  me  things  that  are  untrue,  that  are  not  the  fact 
about  it — if  he  has  formed  a  wrong  judgment  about  it— if  he  has  no  judgment  in 
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his  mind  to  forni  a  right  coBclosion  in  regard  to  the  matter  ?    An  excellent 
speaker  of  that  kind  ii,  aa  it  were,  saying — "Ho,  every  one  that  wants  to  be  per- 
suaded of  the  thing  that  is  not  trae,  come  hither.'*    I  would  recommend  you  to  be 
▼ery  cbarj  of  that  kind  of  excellent  speech.    Well,  all  that  being  the  too  well- 
known  prodncte  of  our  method  of  Toeal  education — ^the  mouth  merely  operating  on 
the  tongue  of  the  pupil,  and  teaching  him  to  wag  it  in  a  particular  way — ^ic  has 
made  a  great  many  thinking  men  entertain  a  very  great  distrusfof  this  not  very 
salutary  way  of  procedure,  and  they  have  longed  for  some  practical  way  of  work- 
ing out  the  business.    I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  most  remark- 
able pieoe  of  reading  that  you  may  be  recommended  to  take  and  try,  if  yon  can 
study,  is  a  book  by  Goethe — one  of  his  last  books,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  an 
old  man  about  seventy  years  of  age — I  think  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  ever 
wrote  ;  full  of  mild  wisdom,  and  found  to  be  very  touching  by  those  who  have  eyes 
to  discern  and  hearU  to  feel  it.    It  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  Wilhelm  Meister's 
TVaTcls.*    I  read  it  through  many  years  ago;  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  read  into  it 
▼ery  hard  when  I  was  translating  it    And  it  has  always  dwelt  in  my  mind  aa 
about  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing  that  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these 
late  centuries.    I  have  often  said,  there  are  ten  pages  of  that  book  which,  if 
ambition  had  been  my  only  rule,  I  would  rather  have  writton  than  all  the  books 
that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world.    Deep,  deep  is  the  meaning  of 
what  is  said  there  I     They  turn  on  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  religious  phe- 
nomena of  Christian  life  ;  altogether  sketched  out  in  the  most  airy,  graceful, 
delicately  wise  kind  of  way,  so  as  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  common  oontrorersies 
of  the  street  and  of  the  forum,  yet  to  indicate  what  was  the  result  of  things  he  had 
been  long  meditating  upon.    Among  others,  he  introduces  in  an  aSrial,  flighty- 
kind  of  way,  here  and  there  a  touch  which  grows  into  a  beautiful  pioture  ;  a 
scheme  of  entirely  mute  education,  at  least  with  no  more  speech  than  is  abeolntely 
necessary  for  what  they  have  to  do.    Three  of  the  wisest  men  that  can  be  got  are 
met  to  consider  what  is  the  function  which  transcends  all  others  in  importance  to 
bnild  up  the  yonng  generation,  which  shall  be  free  from  all  that  perilous  stuff  that 
htts  been  weighing  us  down,  and  clogging  every  stop,  and  which  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  hope  to  go  on  with  if  we  would  leave  the  world  a  little  better,  and  not  the 
worse  for  our  having  been  in  it,  for  those  who  are  to  follow.    The  man  who  is  the 
eldest  of  the  three  says  to  Goethe — **  Yen  give  by  nature  to  the  well-formed  chil- 
dren you  bring  into  the  world  a  great  many  precious  gifts,  and  very  frequently 
these  are  best  of  all  developed  by  nature  herself,  with  a  very  slight  assistance 
where  assistance  is  seen  to  be  wise  and  profitable,  and  forbearance  veiy  often  on 
the  part  of  the  overlooker  of  the  prccess  of  education  ;  but  there  ia  one  thing  that 
no  child  brings  into  the  world  with  it,  and  without  which  all  other  things  are  of 
no  use."    'Wilhelm,  who  is  there  beside  him,  says  :  **  What  is  that  ?  "    **  All  who 
enter  the  world  want  it,**  says  the  eldest ;  "  perhaps  you  yourselt"    Wilhelm  says 
^*'  Well,  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  **    **  It  is"  says  the  eldest, "^ Reverence.*'    Ekrfirt 
*'  Bevereoce  !  '* — ''  Honour  done  to  those  who  are  grander  and  better  than  yon, 
without  fear  ;  distinct  from  fear."    Ehrfimi — **^  The  loul  of  all  religion  that  ever 
has  been  among  men,  or  ever  will  be."    He  distinguishes  the  kinds  of  religion  that 
are  in  the  world,  and  he  makes  out  three  reverenoes.    The  boys  are  all  trained  to 
go  through  certMU  gesticulations,  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  breast  and  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  they  give  their  three  reverences.    The  first  and  simplest  is  that  of 
reverence  for  what  ia  above  us.    It  is  the  soul  of  all  the  Pagan  religions  ;  there  is 
nothing  better  ts  man  than  that.    Then  there  is  reverence  for  what  is  around  us 
or  about  ns — reverence  for  our  equals,  to  which  he  attributes  an  immense  power  in 
the  culture  of  man.    The  third  ia  reverence  for  what  is  beneath  us-— to  recognise 

•  See  Carlyle's  '*  Miscellanies,*'  Vol.  I.,  article  **  Gotthe,"  pp.  23S— 243 ;  abo, 
Wilhelm  Meisttr's  Wandegahre,"  z.  and  zi. 
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in  ptin,  sorroir,  mod  oontrAdtction,  eren  in  those  tfainf^i,  odtons  as  they  sre  to  flesh 
snd  blood — ^to  learn  that  there  lice  in  these  a  priceless  bleseiofr.  And  he  defines  that 
as  being  the  sonl  of  the  Christian  religion — the  highett  of  all  reVghn» — a  heightf 
as  Goethe  sajs — and  that  is  very  trae,  even  to  the  letter,  as  I  consider — a  height 
to  which  the  hnman  species  was  fated  and  enabled  to  attain,  and  from  which, 
having  once  attained  it,  it  can  never  retrograde.  It  cannot  descend  down  below 
that  pennanentiy,  Goethe^s  idea  is.  Often  one  thinks  it  was  good  to  have  a  faith 
of  that  kind  :  that  always,  even  in  the  most  degraded,  sanken,  and  nnbelieving 
times,  there  will  be  fonnd  some  few  sonls  that  will  recognize  what  they  meant ; 
and  that  the  world,  having  once  received  it,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  retrograding. 
He  goes  on  then  to  tell  ns  the  way  in  which  tfaey  seek  to  teach  boys — in  the 
sciences  partienlarly,  for  whatever  the  boy  is  fit  for.  Wilbelm  left  his  own  boy 
there,  expecting  they  wonid  make  him  a  master  of  arts,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
and  when  he  comes  back  for  him,  he  sees  a  thundering  cloud  of  du&t  coming  over 
the  plain,  of  which  he  could  make  nothing.  It  tamed  out  to  be  a  tempe&t  of  wild 
horses,  managed  by  young  lads  who  had  a  turn  for  hunting  with  their  grooms. 
His  own  son  was  among  them  ;  and  he  found  that  the  breaking  of  colts  was  the 
thing  he  was  most  suited  for.  This  is  what  Goethe  calls  art,  which  I  should  not 
make  clear  to  yon  by  any  definition  unless  it  is  clear  already.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  define  it  as  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  in  qnite  a  higher 
sense  than  the  common  one,  and  in  which,  I  am  afraid,  most  of  our  painters,  poeta, 
and  musie  men,  would  not  pass  muster.  He  considers  thai  the  highest  pitch  to 
which  human  culture  can  go  ;  and  he  watches  with  great  industry  how  it  is  to  be 
brought  about  with  men  who  have  a  turn  for  it.  Very  wise  and  beautiful  it  is. 
It  gives  one  an  idea  that  something  greatly  better  is  possible  for  man  in  the  world. 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  shadow  of  what  will  come,  nnleas  the  world  is  to 
eome  to  a  conclusion  that  is  perfectly  tragical  ;  some  kind  of  scheme  of  education 
like  that,  presided  over  by  the  wisest  and  most  sacred  men  that  can  be  got  in  the 
world,  and  watching  from  a  distance — a  training  in  practicality  at  every  turn  ;  no 
speech  in  it  except  speech  that  is  to  be  followed  by  action,  for  that  ought  to  be  the 
rule  as  nearly  as  possible  among  us.  For  rarely  should  men  speak  at  all  unless 
it  is  to  say  that  thing  that  is  to  be  done  ;  and  let  him  go  and  do  his  part  in  it, 
and  say  no  more  about  it.  I  should  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  yon  can 
conceive  so  difiioult^  prima  facie,  as  that  of  getting  a  set  of  men  gathered  together 
—rough,  mde,  and  ignorant  people.  Gather  them  together,  promise  them  a  shilling 
a-day  ;  rank  them  up,  give  them  very  severe  and  sharp  drill ;  and  by  bullying 
and  drill — ^far  the  word  drill  seems  as  if  it  meant  the  treatment  that  wonld  force 
them  to  learn — they  learn  what  is  necessary,  and  there  is  the  man<— a  piece  of  an 
animated  machine  ;  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  look  aL  He  will  go  and  obey  one  maa, 
and  walk  into  the  cannon*s  mouth  for  him,  and  do  anything  whatever  that  is  com- 
manded him  by  his  general  ofiicer.  And,  I  believe,  all  manner  of  things  in  this 
way  could  be  done  if  there  were  anything  like  the  same  attention  bestowed.  Very 
many  things  could  be  regimented  and  organised  into  the  mute  system  of  eduoation 
that  GoetlM  evidently  adumbrates  there.  1  believe,  when  people  look  into  it,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  will  not  be  very  long  in  tryhsg  to  make  some  efforts  in  that 
direction  ;  for  the  saving  of  human  labour,  and  the  avoidance  of  human  misery, 
wonld  be  unoountable  if  it  were  set  about  and  begun  even  in  park  Alas  1  it  is 
pidnfal  to  think  how  very  far  away  it  is— any  fnlfilmeut  of  such  things  ;  for  I 
need  not  hide  from  you,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  have  got  into  a  very  troublous 
epoch  of  the  world  ;  and  I  don't  think  you  will  find  it  improve  the  footing  yon 
hsve,  though  you  have  many  advantages  which  we  had  not^  Tou  have  careen 
open  to  yon  by  puUic  esamioatioDs  and  so  on,  which  Is  a  thing  muoh  to  be  ap- 
proved of,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  perfeoted  mora  and  mora.  All  that  was  en- 
tifdy  unknowB  in  my  tinu^  and  you  have  many  thinga  to  reeogniae  as  adrantagfo. 
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But  jon  will  find  the  ways  of  the  world  more  anarcbical  than  oTer,  I  think. 
We  have  got  into  the  age  of  revolatione.  All  kinds  of  things  are  coming  to  be 
subjected  to  fire,  as  it  were;  hotter  and  hotter  the  wind  rises  around  everything. 
Cartons  to  say,  now  in  Oiford  and  other  places  that  need  to  seem  to  lie  at  anchor 
in  the  stream  of  time,  regardless  of  all  changes,  tbej  are  getting  into  the  highest 
humour  of  mutation,  and  all  sorts  of  new  ideas  are  getting  afloat.  It  is  evident 
that  whatever  is  not  made  of  asbestos  will  have  to  be  burned  in  this  world.  We 
are  in  an  epoch  of  anarchy — anarchj  plus  the  constable.  There  is  nobody  that 
picks  one's  pocket  without  some  policeman  being  ready  to  take  him  np.  But  in 
every  other  thing  he  is  the  son,  notK)f  Cosmos,  but  of  Chaos.  He  is  a  disobedient, 
and  reckless,  and  altocether  a  waste  kind  of  object — a  commonplace  man  in  these 
epochs;  and  the  wiser  kind  of  man — the  select,  of  whom  1  hope  you  will  be  part — 
has  more  and  a  sore  time  to  it  to  look  forwud  to,  and  will  require  to  move  with 
double  wisdom;  and  will  find,  in  short,  that  the  crooked  things  that  he  has  to  pull 
straight  in  his  own  life  or  round  about,  wherever  he  may  be,  are  manifold,  and  will 
task  all  his  strength  wherever  he  may  go.  But  why  should  I  complain  of  that, 
either,  for  that  is  the  thing  a  man  is  born  to  in  all  epochs  ?  He  is  bom  to  expend 
every  particle  of  strength  that  God  Almighty  has  given  him  in  doing  the  work  he 
finds  be  is  fit  for — to  stand  it  out  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  and  do  his  best.  We 
are  called  upon  to  do  that ;  and  the  reward  we  all  get — which  we  are  perfectly 
sore  of  if  we  have  merited  it — is  that  we  have  got  the  work  done,  or,  at  least,  that- 
we  have  tried  to  do  the  work ;  for  that  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself ;  and  I  should 
say  there  is  not  very  much  more  reward  thtin  that  going  in  thtM  world.  If  the 
man  gets  meat  and  clothes,  what  matters  it  whether  he  have  ten  thonsaud  pounds, 
or  ten  million  pounds,  or  seventy  pounds  a  year?  He  can  get  meat  and  clothes 
for|that;  and  he  will  find  very  little  real  diiFerence  intrinsically,  if  he  is  a  wise 
man.  I  warmly  second  the  advice  of  the  wisest  of  men — '*  Don't  be  ambitious; 
don't  be  at  all  too  desfirous  of  success;  be  loyal  and  modest."  Cut  down  the  proud 
towering  thoughts  that  you  get  into  you,  or  see  that  they  be  pure  as  well  as  h>|th. 
There  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the  gaining  of  all  California  would  be,  or  the 
getting  of  all  the  sufi^rages  that  are  on  the  planet  just  now.  Finally,  gentlfmen, 
I  have  one  advice  to  give  you  which  is  pi-actically  of  very  great  importance,  though 
a  very  humblr*  one.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  your  seal  and  ardour;  for  such,  1  believe, 
will  be  in  you  sufficient,  in  spite  of  all  counsels  to  mixierate  it  that  I  can  give.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  have  among  you  people  ardently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  forward  in  what  they  are  aiming  at  of  high;  and  you 
are  to  consider  throughout  much  more  than  is  done  at  present  (what  woald  have  been 
a  very  great  thing  if  I  had  been  able  to  consider)  that  health  is  a  thing  to  be 
attended  to  continually — that  you  are  to  regard  that  as  the  very  highest  of  all 
temporal  things  for  you.  There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the 
world  thut  is  equal  to  perfect  health.  What  are  nuggets  and  millions?  The 
French  financier  said,  *^  Alas!  why  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold  ?"  Sleep  was  not 
in  the  market  at  any  quotation.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  1  remarked  long  ago, 
and  have  ofun  turned  in  my  head,  that  the  old  word  for  **  holy  **  in  the  German  lan- 
guage— heiliff ^aI^o  me;ins  *'  healthy.**  And  so  heUbronn  means  **  holy-well,"  or 
**  healthy-weli."  We  have  it  in  the  Scotch  hale;  and,  I  suppose,  0nr  English  word 
whole — with  a  **  w  '* — all  of  one  piece,  without  any  hole  in  it — is  the  saire  word. 
I  find  that  you  could  not  get  any  better  definition  of  what  "holy  "  really  is  than 
**  healthy" — ** completely  healthy."  Men$  §ana  in  earpore  mno.  A  man  with 
his  intellect,  a  clear,  plain,  geometric  mirror,  brilliantly  sensitive  of  all  objects  and 
impressions  around  it,  and  imagining  all  things  in  their  correct  proportions — not 
twisted  up  into  cMivez  or  omcave.  and  distorting  everything,  so  that  he  cannot  set 
the  troth  of  the  matter  without  endless  groping  and  manipulation — healthy,  elcar, 
and  freej  and  all  seeing  round  about  him.  We  neyer  can  attain  that  at  aU.  In  fink^ 
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the  opentions  ire  have  ^t  into  are  destractiye  of  it.  You  cannot,  if  joa  are  going 
to  do  any  deciaive  intellectual  work — if  70a  are  going  to  write  a  book — at  least 
I  never  coald — without  getting  decidedlj  made  ill  by  it,  and  really  yon  roust  if  it 
in  yoor  business — and  you  must  follow  out  what  you  are  at — and  it  sometimes  is 
at  the  expense  of  health.  Only  remember  at  all  times  to  get  back  as  fiist  as  pos- 
sible out  of  it  into  healtbi  and  regard  the  real  equilibrium  as  the  centre  of  things. 
Yon  should  always  look  at  the  heUig^  which  means  holy,  and  holy  means  benltby. 
Well,. that  old  etymology,  what  a  lesson  it  is  against  certain  gloomy,  austere, 
unasthetic  people,  that  have  gone  about  as  if  this  world  were  all  a  dismal  prison- 
hoube!  It  has  indeed  got  all  the  ugly  things  in  it  that  I  bare  been  alluding  to; 
but  there  ia  an  eternal  sky  over  it,  and  the  blessed  sunshine,  verdure  of  spring,  and 
rich  autumn,  and  all  that  in  it  too.  Piety  does  not  mean  that  a  man  should  make 
a  sour  face  about  things,  and  refuse  to  enjoy  in  moderation  what  his  Msker  has 
given.  Neither  do  you  find  it  to  have  been  so  with  old  Knox.  If  you  look  into 
him  you  will  find  a  beautiful  Scotch  humour  in  him,  as  well  as  the  grimest  and 
BteruMt  truth  when  necessary,  and  a  great  deal  of  laughter.  On  the  whole,  I 
Would  bid  you  stand  up  to  yoor  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  not  be  afraid  of  it 
— not  in  sorrow  or  contradiction  to  yield,  but  push  on  towards  the  goal;  and 
do  not  suppose  that  people  are  hostile  to  you  in  the  world.  You  will  rarely  find 
anybody  designedly  doing  you  ill.  You  may  feel  often  as  if  the  whole  world  is 
obstructing  you,  more  or  less;  but  you  will  fmd  that  to  be,  because  the  world  is 
travelling  in  a  different  way  from  you,  and  rushinc;  on  in  its  own  path.  Each  man 
has  only  an  extremely  good  will  to  himself,  which  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  hive,  and  is 
moving  on  towards  his  object.  Keep  out  of  literature  as  a  general  rule,  I  should 
say,  also.  If  you  fiud  many  people  who  are  hard  and  indifferent  to  you,  in  a  word 
that  you  consider  to  be  unhospitable  and  cruel — as  often,  indeed,  happ>>ns  to  a 
tender- beartfd,  stirring  young  creature — you  will  also  lind  there  are  noble  heirts 
who  will  look  kindly  on  you,  and  their  help  will  Ije  precious  to  jou  beyond  price. 
You  will  get  good  and  evil  as  yon  go  on,  and  have  the  success  that  b«is  been 
appointed  to  you.  I  will  wind  up  with  a  small  bit  of  verse  from  Goethe,  that  has 
often  gone  through  my  mind.  To  me  it  has  the  tone  of  a  modem  psalm  in  it,  in 
8(Mne  measure,  it  is  sweet  and  clear — the  clearest  of  ncepticHl  men  had  not  any- 
thing like  so  clear  a  mind  as  that  man  had — freer  from  cant  and  misdirected 
notion  of  any  kind  than  any  man  in  these  ages  has  been.  This  is  what  the  poet 
says.    It  is  a  kind  of  marching  music  of  mankind — 

^  The  Future  hides  in  it  <  '*  While  earnest  thon  gazest, 


Gladness  and  sorrow: 
We  press  still  thorow  • 
^Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us; — On  ward  I 

'*  And  solemn  before  us. 
Veiled,  the  dark  Portal: 
Goal  of  all  mortal : 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us — 


Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error; 
Perplexing  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

"  But  heard  are  the  voices, 
Heard  are  the  Sages, 
The  works  and  the  Ages: 
'  Choose  well,  ycur  choice  is 


Graves  under  us  silent.  •  Brief  and  yet  endless. 

" '  Here  ejes  do  regard  you 
In  Eternity's  stillness: 
Here  is  all  fulness. 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you : 
Work,  and  despair  not.* " 

One  last  word.     Wir  heittm  each  hojfen — We  bid  you  be  of  hope.    Adiea  for 
this  time. 
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JehovaKa  JeweU.    By  Bev.  John  LBBCHiLiN,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  series  of  sermons  is  got  ap  in  grand,  effective  style,  the 
publisher  in  this  doing  more  than  the  author.  We  have  in  the 
book  five  chapters,  with  an  introduction  on  jewels  and  their  typical 
signification.  The  contents  of  the  chapters  are,  1,  the  origin  of 
Jehovah's  Jewels ;  2,  their  value ;  3,  their  beauty ;  4,  their  use ; 
5,  their  destiny.  The  thought  does  not  seem  to  us  to  flow  freely 
in  these  chapters ;  there  is  a  straining  after  a  meaning ;  and  there 
is  a  want  of  consistency  of  metaphor  which  partially  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  their  perusal.  Here  and  there  jewel-sparkles  are  seen, 
but  that  rarely.  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  much  in  them  above 
the  average  run  of  sermons ;  and  though  the  matter  they  contain 
is  often  forcibly  put,  we  feel  so  inconvenienced  by  the  title  and  its 
implication,  that  we  look  for  a  succession  and  collections  of 
brilliancies  such  as  we  do  not  find.  "  Jehovah's  Jewels"  errs  by 
being  over-ambitious  in  aim,  without  due  attention  to  true  splen- 
dour of  polish  in  execution.  We  think  they  may  be  read  with 
advantage ;  we  do  not  feel  that  they  can  give  much  delight  in 
the  perusal,  whatever  they  may  have  done  in  the  delivery. 

Diamond  Dust    By  Eliza  Cook.    London :  F.  Pitman. 

Bliba  Cook  has  done  good  service  to  humanity  by  her  skill  and 
effectiveness  in  "  setting  our  English  life  to  music."  Her  poetry 
is  a  living  and  vital  thing.  It  moves  and  stirs  with  the  pulses  of 
an  active  eager  interest  in  the  everv-day  occurrences  of  modem 
social  existence.  Her  first  volume  of  poems  which  appeared  in  her 
twenty-third  year,  in  1840,  was  received  with  much  delight,  and  she 
rose  into  great  favour.  In  1849  she  began  '*Eliza  Cook's  Journal," 
which  attained  considerable  poptdarity.  From  that  she  has  published 
"  Jottings ; "  and  we  opine— if  memory  is  not  servbg  us  a  scurvy 
trick — ^that  a  good  deal  of  the  best  matter  in  the  pages  of  this 
exquisitely  got-up  collection  of  laconic  gems  has  met  our  eyes 
before  in  the  columns  of  The  Dispatch  newspaper,  and  in  the  odd 
comers  of  the  aforesaid  JoumaL  They  do  not  all  seem  to  be, 
theugh  many  of  them  are  original.  Most  of  them  are  happUv 
expressed,  many  of  them  have  the  briskness  of  wit,  and  more  still 
the  beauty  of  poetry.  Taken  as  topics  of  thought,  or  used  as  fur- 
nishings for  the  mind  in  conversation,  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
useful.  Altogether,  in  outer  respect  and  in  inner  value,  it  is  "a 
thing  of  beauty,"  and  should  be  *'  a  joy  for  ever." 
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Ood^s  Week  of  Work,    By  Etan  Lbwis,  B.A.    London : 

t^.  Pitman. 

Thb  fiey.  Eyan  Lewis,  B.A.»  of  the  Oak  Street  Lidependent 
C^pel,  Aocrin  j^n»  is  a  gentleman  of  original  mind,  great  aotnrity 
of  genioB,  and  mgenoitj  of  conception.  He  is  both  full  and  ready 
of  thought,  and  he  has  a  brisk  adaptability  of  style  which  ensures 
attention.  This  book  contains  "  an  examination  of  the  Mosaic  six 
days  in  relation  to  natural  and  physical  science ;  together  with  an 
exposition  of  Genesis  i.,  and  ii.  1--4 ;  and  a  new  translation."  It 
had  originally  the  form  of  a  Lecture  to  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
deHyer^  at  Blackburn,  in  which  hundred,  in  Lancashire,  Accring- 
ton  is  situated,  but  it  has  grown  and  deyeloped  into  a  thesis  of  great 
yalue  on  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation  i  in  which  preceding 
hypotheses  haye  been  analysed  and  criticised,  and  in  which  a  new 
method  of  reconciliation  between  science  and  reyelation  is  proposed. 
The  whole  is  well  and  instructively  managed,  and  many  treatises 
iflsued  at  half-a-guinea  contain  less  original  thought  and  dependable 
scientific  learning  than  this  shilling  brochure  presents  to  its  readers. 
Whether  the  thoughtful  reader  accepts  the  foundation  thought  or 
not — for  who  can  rightly  unravel  the  secret  of  the  Infinite  m  his 
workings ! — he  will  find  recompense  in  its  perusal  for  the  money 
spent,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  for  the  time  employed. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen,  and  as  an  entice- 
ment to  our  readers  to  acquire  the  book. 

**  I  hATe  often  fkncted  Adam,  after  his  ezpalaion  [from  Edeo],  climbing  ap  some 
lofty  bill  with  the  first  dawn  of  momin);^,  that  he  might  gaae  once  more  upon  those 
lorely  scenes,  from  which,  for  ever,  he  had  been  banished.  While  thus  alone,  with 
bis  heart  fall  of  sorrow  for  his  sin,  he  wonld  wonder  how  that  beantifal  garden  with 
all  its  living  tenants — animals  and  plants — how  he  himself  and  his  lovely  partner, 
were  bronght  into  being.  God,  in  pity,  gave  him  by  revelation  what  he  never  coald 
have  found  by  any  process  of  discovery. 

"  Wearied  with  gazing  on  the  distant  paradise,  as  the  last  crimson  rays  of  a 
Mttiog  son  tnmed  its  verdant  lawns  to  parple  fields,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  went 
to  sleep.  His  waking  thoughts  disturbed  his  unconscions  slamber,  and  he  dreamed 
a  dream.  He  saw  a  tract  of  land,  with  the  atmosphere  above,  thick  with  clouds 
and  smoke.  He  saw  it  dimly,  for  the  night  was  dark.  Waters  flowed  amidst  the 
desolations,  and  the  wind  blew  strongly.  He  heard  a  voice  command — '*  Let  there 
be  light."  The  scene  was  lighted  up.  It  then  grew  dark,  and  then  grew  light 
again.  The  light  was  day,  the  darkness  was  night.  He  heard  again  a  voice  cry 
forth — ^''Let  there  be  a  firmament  1"  and  the  vapour  rose  from  the  surface  of  the 
seane  and  formed  thick,  dark  clouds  above.  That  picture  passed  away  amid  the 
gloom  of  night,  that  another  might  appear  with  the  cheerful  dawn  of  morn.  The 
land  and  water  were  now  apart,  and  grass  and  corn-plants,  and  glorious  trees,  with 

Ensdent  fruit,  made  the  landscape  look  like  the  happy  Eden  from  which  he  had 
tely  been  expelled.  This  scene,  too,  passed  away,  but  passed  to  reappear  more 
finished  than  before.  The  scene  had  now  a  sun,  and  the  orb  of  day  moved  on 
across  the  pictore  and  vanished  out  of  sight,  leaving  darkness  to  occupy,  and  for  a 
time  to  keep  its  place.  But,  by  and  by,  a  silver  moon  was  seen  to  float  along  the 
akj,  attended  by  dusters  of  glitteriag  stars,  making  night  mora  glorious  than  tha 
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daj.  SQcntly  thej  moyed  across  the  scene  aod  Tanished  oat  of  tight.  The  eutern 
hills  glowed  again  with  golden  rajs,  and  again  the  sun  arose.  A  voice  cried  forth 
from  the  high  behests  of  heaven,  and  the  foar  rivers  of  Eden  were  filled  with  fish, 
both  great  aod  small — some  made  for  beauty,  and  some  for  nse^-and  the  garden 
groves  became  a  scene  of  life,  and  a  source  of  melody,  as  the  feathered  tribes  tuned 
their  voices,  and  raised  to  God  their  early  ])raise.  The  scene  was  darkened  once 
again,  and  once  agAin  was  lighted  up.  Cattle  now  were  seen,  and  a  faoet  of  smaller 
animals,  and  finally  man  came  forth,  the  king  and  lord  of  all.  The  night  again 
closed  up  the  scene,  and  hastened  on  the  day  of  rest  Adam  thought  he  was  in  the 
garden  still,  and  that  his  sin  was  but  a  dream.  A  thrill  of  joy  made  his  heart  leap 
within  him.  Thb  awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  but  the  dream  was  fixed  upon  his 
memory. 

"  Late  at  night  he  came  to  sorrowing  Eve,  and  told  her  the  wonders  he  had 
seen — the  lessons  he  had  learnt  He  made  a  record  of  his  dream  in  the  fonn  of 
poetry,  to  inform  the  world  of  the  way  in  which  Paradise  was  made,  its  teeming 
population  brought  to  being,  and  man,  the  mightiest  proof  of  creative  skill  and  good- 
ness, ushered  in.    Moses  found  the  record,  and  placed  it  in  his  book." 

lAfe^s  JSverlastinff  Victory,    By  Rev.  W.  K.  Moobe,  M.A. 

London :  James  Nifibet. 

This  book  is  of  far  more  than  ordinary  wortli.  There  are  tw^enty- 
one  chapters  in  it  and  a  few  poems.  The  chapters  are  not  sermons, 
but  serious  contemplations ;  and  they  a  good  deal  more  resemble  the 
essayists  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  the  re- 
creations of  a  country  parson,  to  which  they  are  very  much  supe- 
rior in  variety  of  thought,  t^rse  compactness  of  style,  and  nne 
fluency  of  imagination,  with  reflection.  They  are  distinguished  too 
by  an  entire  absence  of  pretentiousness.  They  aflect  us  more  as 
a  sort  of  compound  of  Addison,  De  Quincy  and  Channing.  We 
have  the  purity  of  the  first,  with  the  rich  allusiveness  of  the  second, 
and  the  popular  sympathy  with  freedom  of  thought  and  manliness 
of  life  of  the  third,  many  of  them  we  have  perused  with  exquisite 
pleasure ;  and  all  of  them  with  a  feeling  of  loving  regard  n>r  the 
author,  of  whom,  however,  we  know  nothing  except  through  this 
book.  The  style  is  chaste  and  rich,  fluent  yet  full,  fragrant  and 
bracing.  In  it  the  light  of  the  sky  is  thrown  upon  the  grave,  and 
the  sunlight  of  a  golden  mom  in  eternity  is  cast  through  the  gloom 
of  the  shroud,  the  pall,  the  coifin,  and  the  life  of  which  these  form 
the  closing  drapery  and  dress. 

One  brief  extract  we  present,  not  as  a  specimen,  but  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  worth  of  its  contents, — 

**  We  doubled  the  Cape  and  bore  away  for  St.  Helena  with  a  steady  wind  over  a 
bright  sea.  It  was  a  fine  evening  as  Kre  neared  the  rocky  island,  and  wore  the 
ship  round  the  beetling  cliff,  till  we  gained  the  western  harbour.  As  the  sunlight 
died  away,  and  the  shadows  deepened,  we  could  almost  see  in  fancy  the  grey  shad» 
of  the  imperial  warrior  standing  with  folded  arms  on  the  verge  of  some  wall  of 
rock  that  rose  high  and  sheer  out  of  the  blue  depth  of  ocean.  .  .  .  How  mar- 
vellous is  the  history  of  this  astonishing  man  !  How  few  names  of  the  great  and 
gifted  in^tbe  roll  of  time  can  be  ranked  with  his  !  The  grasp  of  his  intellect,  the 
ioroe  of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  determination,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
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and  power  of  makiog  them  fit  inatraments  for  his  will,  his  self- reliance  nnder  the 
most  crashing  eircmnstsnces,  the  terror  bis  name  inspiredf  tbe  effect  his  life  has 
leit ;  these  ^ngs  not  only  sever  him  from  tbe  berd  of  common  men,  but  give  bim 
a  place  of  peculiar  eminence  among  tbe  sons  of  fame.  How  great  was  bis  capacitj 
for  civil  admimstratiofl,  with  wbat  *skill  could  he  draw  forth  tbe  resources,  and 
organise  tbe  machinerj  of  government,  and  above  all  what  brilliant  successes  did 
he  achieve  in  tbe  field  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  what  names  of  victor/  did 
he  inscribe  on  the  banners  of  his  Ief;ions  !  The  sun  of  his  snccess  reached  its 
zenith,  and  it  was  whispered  that,  with  the  divorce  of  tbe  sponse  of  his  yonn^  days, 
his  fortunes  would  begin  to  wane.  His  finest  appointed  army  came  back  from 
Bttsbia  a  broken  root,  leaving  tbonsand«  of  the  bravest  buried  in  her  treacherous 
snows.  Then  followed  Leipsic's  fstal  day.  Meanwhile  in  Spain,  a  prudent 
general  had  been  training  an  army  to  war  and  victory,  as  the  young  Roman  patri- 
ciao  had  done  before  him.  Hannibal  met  Scipio  at  Zama,  and  tbe  kindred  genius 
of  Napoleon  found  Wellington  at  Wat4>rloo  ;  and  in  either  case  wary,  stubborn 
courage  achieved  a  crowniag  victory.  What  a  field  was  that  which  wound  up  the 
long  series  of  Napoleon's  battles  ?  Tbe  splendid  array  of  tbf  rival  ai  niies  on  the 
opposing  heights  ;  tbe  terrific  cannonade,  and  magnificent  charges  of  earth's  finest 
cavalry ;  the  whirlpool  of  war  round  the  old  chateau  and  its  orchard ;  the  squares 
that  yielded  not  to  tbe  showers  of  grape  that  mowed  down  their  sides,  nor  bteeds 
that  plunged  wildly  at  their  bayonets  ;  the  heavy  columns  of  tbe  last  attack  com- 
ing on,  dark,  steady,  full  of  pride  and  defianc<«,  the  deadly  volleys  that  checked 
their  career  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  final  charge  ;  the  victory,  the  fitght,  the  bitter 
unrelenting  pursuit ; — these  constitute  a  day  of  which,  with  its  issues,  tbe  world 
has  never  seen  the  like.  There  ended  Napoleon's  power,  the  spell  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  charm  had  gone  from  him,  gone  for  ever,  and  years  were  left  him 
only  to  fret  within  his  narrow  bounds,  and  wear  away  bis  heart  in  useless  ch  ifings. 
Perhaps  no  instance  in  history  so  strikingly  affects  the  mind  in  its  disastrous 
change  of  fortune  as  this  of  the  great  French  emperor.  The  astonishing  elevation 
he  had  attained  brings  out  in  stronger  contrast  the  depth  to  which  he  fell.  But 
instances  of  similar  sort,  though  of  minor  interest,  are  sufficiently  abundant.  A 
law  of  retribution  operates  with  perpetual  presence  .  .  .  Sin  indeed  may 
have  its  pleasures,  and  crime  win  its  successes,  but  conscience  pours  a  bitter  into 
the  prosperous  cup  which  turns  it  into  wormwood.  The  golden  circlet  of  sove- 
reignty is  won,  but  found  to  be  lined  with  ever-lacerating  thorns.  Over  the 
throne  hangs  suspended  tbe  terrifying  vision  of  the  suspended  sword.  Purple 
rubes  cover  the  august  bosom,  and  down  pillows  are  haunted  by  evil  dreams.  The 
furies  bom  of  crime  wreak  vengeance  on  its  perpetrator.  Remorse  preys  like  a 
yultnre  on  tbe  guilty  heart  Princely  palaces  are  filled  with  spectral  shadows. 
The  air  of  life  is  filled  with  the  viewless  curse.  A  blush  of  blood  is  seen  ou  field 
and  Kky,  and  the  accusing  voice  is  heard  in  breeze  and  billow.  '  The  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest.  There  ia  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to 
the  wicked.' " 

Quotation  is  unfair  to  such  a  book ;  for  the  yariety  of  its  con- 
tents cannot  be  sbown,  and  tho  manner  and  matter  are  so  one,  that 
each  new  chapter  possesses  a  fresh  charm.  It  is  a  book  which  has 
been  thought  rather  than  written. 

The  foregoing  review  possesses  a  sad,  sad  interest  for  us ;  because 
the  young,  able,  and  eager-souled  literary  friend  who  first  called 
our  attention  to  its  worth,  even  while  tho  notice  was  being  written, 
passed  away  from  this  earth's  warfare  to  "  Life's  Everlasting  Vic- 
tory."   We  followed  bim  to  his  grave  in  his  native  pariah,  and  felt 
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we  had  one  friend  leas  in  this  world.  Tiie  linka  at  onoe  of  loye  and 
life  are  gradually  nnknit  that  death  maj  be  leas  nnloyely,  and  the 
fiitiire  world  grow  dearer  as  well  as  nearer. 

Kings  qfSocieiu;  cr.  Leaders  of  Social^  InieUeetualf  and  SeUgious 
Progress.    "By  Eev.  Wm.  Akdbbson.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  "  Self-Made  Men,"  will  not  increase 
though  it  should  maintain  the  reputation  that  work  acquired. 
That  work  appealed  to  all  who  aspire  after  intellectual  adyancement; 
this  concerns  more  nearly  the  hearts  of  those  who  yearn  to  effect 
some  moral  reformation  in  themsolTes  or  in  others,  and  is  deyoted 
in  great  part  **  to  the  formation  of  sound  character  and  the  main* 
tenance  of  upright  conduct."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  rapid 
sketches  of  the  following  leaders  of  the  great  moral  reyolntiona 
that  haye  taken  place  during^  the  Christian  en,  Luther,  the  hero 
of  the  Beformation ;  Cromwell,  the  champion  of  Puritanism; 
Sobert  Baikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools ;  William  Carey,  the 
pioneer  of  missions;  John  Pounds,  the  originator  of  ragged 
schools.  It  is  preceded  by  a  chapter  on  Christ  and  Chiistianity, 
and  dosed  witn  one  on  the  yoices  of  the  Christian  eenturies. 
Young  men  whose  characters  require  forming  or  reforming,  will 
find  this  book  full  of  lessons  of  inestimable  value  to  them ;  while 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  Christianity  at  heart,  will  find  in  it 
eomfert  to  go  onward  and  to  toil  upward. 


Cj^t  C0pix:. 


SHOULD  THK  GOVERNMENT  BEFOBM  BILL  BE  ACCEPTED? 


AVFIBMATrVB. 

Thb  GoTemment  Beform  Bill  oaght 
to  be  accepted:  lat  Because  it  is  ho- 
nest! j  and  prudently  got  up;  it  is  the 
prod  act  ion  of  a  liberal,  well-informed 
gOTemment.  2nd.  Because  it  extends 
the  franchise  to  a  large  number  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  That  the 
franchise  should  be  thus  extended  we 
cannot  doubt,  when  we  remember  how 
mnch  better  bformed  these  classes  are 
becoming  ererj  year,  and  consequently 
more  alUe  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  BStion.  Thej  ought  U> 
be    enfiranchised,  if  tna  that  have 


to  be  done  by  little  and  little.  Srd. 
Because  if  the  govenment  had  offered 
a  more  extensive  franchise,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  they  might  have 
endangered,  if  not  mined,  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  present  Beform  Bill, 
and  thereby  have  kept  reform  at  a 
stand-still  instead  of  keeping  it  pro- 
gressing, 80  as  to  give  votes  to  the 
labouring  classes  when  they  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  them.  Then  let 
us  accept  what  we  have  oSered.-— T.  W. 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  tfaaa  bo  bread, 
and  aa  instalment  is  preferable  to  bo 
ptymentj  so  ths  liMis  offved  aiay  be 
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—even  ooght  to  be— takao  as  a  fore- 
taste of  more. — W.  R  C, 

Grsdaal  progress  is  likelj  to  be  safe 
and  somid.  The  ezperimeot  proposed 
woold  give  opportonitj  for  testing  the 
silly  IncnbratioDS  of  the  tory  revilers; 
and  when  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
state  is  not  brought  to  ruination  by  the 
seven-ponoders,  perhaps  we  may  amend 
the  proposed  act  by  reading  five  for  seven 
and  ten  for  fourteen. — Charles  B. 

Defeat  and  defy  Conservatism  by  all 
means;  by  accepting  this  bill  that  may 
be  done.^S.  W. 

Support  Gladstone  and  Bussell,  and 
keep  out  Disraeli  and  Stanley.  The 
farmer  are  tried  friesds  of  the  people  ^ 
the  latter  are  only  offering  their  ser- 
vices to  defeat  the  Government  measure, 
that  they  may  gain  a  lease  of  power 
for  the  Conservatives.  To  accept  the 
bill  would  show  moderation,  and  dis- 
prove the  aliegatiuns  of  the  enemies  of 
reform  against  the  people  and  the  peo- 
ple's friends.— L.  M'C. 

NXOATIVB. 

Beform  is  a  necessity;  but  to  be 
ntjafactory  it  should  be  all  of  a  piece. 
A  mere  extension  of  the  franohise  can- 
not be  satisfactory  without  some  attempt 
at  equalizing  the  electoral  districts  and 
redistributing  seats.  Fragmentary 
legislation  is  the  worst  of  all  kinds. — 
D.  W. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs;  and 
this  first  step  we  are  asked  to  taJce  in 
the  dark,  unaware  of  what  it  may  lead 
to,  or  whether  the  legislation  of  the 
future  will  harmonize  with  that  begin- 
ning now. — Seccbitt. 

Legislation  by  constraint,  by  threats 
of  dissolution,  and  by  sentimental  ap- 
peals to  factions,  is  not  preferable  to 
legislation  by  principle,  with  fore- 
thought, and  for  the  friendly  settlement 
of  difierences.— T.  T.  B. 

To  foresee  is  one  of  the  prime  neces- 
sities of  political  safety,  yet  the  govern- 
ment asks  the  House  oif  Commons  to 
shut  its  eyes  and  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark.— S.G. 


Scientific  progress  differs  from  poli- 
tical progreas;  the  former  can  proceed 
from  little  to  more,  the  latter  must  be 
carefully  arranged  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted. The  Government  Befiyrm  Bill 
is  a  mere  makeshift,  which  satisfies  no- 
body and  will  settle  nothing. — H.  J. 

If  government  has  a  complete  scheme 
ready,  why  does  it  object  to  disclose  it? 
if  not,  why  does  it  pretend  to  have  any 
further  8t«p  in  progress?  Let  us  know 
where  we  are  to  be  led  before  we 
are  abked  to  follow,  lest,  the  first  steps 
being  taken,  it  be  too  late  to  retract. — 
D.  M.  G. 

No,  for  this  parliament  is  not  a  test 
one.  It  was  avowedly  elected  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  government,  not 
to  effect  reform.  If  .the  Beform  Bill  is 
not  accepted,  we  shall  have  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  the  kind  of  reform 
wanted  will  then  be  determined  by  the 
constituencies.  This  is  preferable  to 
passing  the  present  Be£orm  Bill. — 
Gboroe  Tsnnant. 

The  Government  Beform  Bill  has 
been  brought  into  a  House  not  earnestly 
bent  on  full  reform.  Its  parties  are  too 
well  matched.  Let  a  fresh  appeal  be 
made  to  the  country,  and  govermnent 
will  find  a  means  not  only  of  giving  a 
whole  but  wholesome  Beform  BilL — 
Ph.  Griese. 

Neither  reformers  nor  Conservatives 
should  accept  the  government  bill,  not 
because  it  is  a  half — in  fact,  scarcely  a 
half — measure,  but  because  it  is  based 
on  no  principle.  It  is  neither  founded 
on  class-legislation,  right  of  numhood, 
nor  government  by  numbers.  It  is  a 
mere  trivial  extension  of  things  as  they 
are,  given  in  the  hope  of  continuing 
the  Whig  divine  right  to  govern  wrong ; 
an  invasion  of  the  Conservative  camp, 
to  gain  by  trickery  what  cannot  be  got 
by  fair  dealing. 

Seven  is  not  a  sacred  number  in  Bri- 
tain any  more  than  ten.  Let  us  have 
a  honseh  )ld,  a  manhood,  or  an  edaca- 
tiooal  franchise,  but  not  a  property 
qualification;  property  has  nothing  to 
do  with  proper  conduct. — ^T.  G.  H. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Ediitburor:  Dioffnostie  Society. — 
The  jabilee  dinner  of  this  society  was 
held  recently  in  the  Edinburgh  Hotel. 
Professor  D.  Masson  oconpied  the  chair; 
and  the  croupiers  were  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Jamieson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Watson,  ad- 
vocate ;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Lees,  senior  pre- 
sident of  the  society. 

The  Chairman,  in  propoung  **The 
Diognostic  Society,"  said  that  on  snch 
an  occasion  as  this  they  were  all  car- 
ried back  to  their  own  reoollections  in 
connection  with  this  [society.  A  great 
while  ago  Aristotle  gave  a  description 
of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  y  oath 
as  compared  with  those  of  middle  age 
and  of  old  age,  which  to  this  day,  he 
believed,  would  be  accepted  by  all  who 
had  studied  the  three  stages  of  life  as 
answering  very  exactly  and  precisely  to 
the  reality.  He  spoke  of  youth  as  be- 
ing endowed  with  great  vehemence, 
great  valour,  and  extreme  readiness  to 
execute  [their  valour  by  their  hands ; 
then  a  large  possession  of  the  element 
of  hope,  seeing  that  the  future,  to  which 
hope  referred,  was  a  commodity  which 
young  men  had  more  of  than  older 
men ;  then  the  readiness  to  be  stirred 
by  motives  of  honour  and  victory  rather 
than  by  motives  of  money;  then  a  great 
many  other  charact  eristics,  among  which 
were  these— the  readiness  to  associate 
one  with  another,  and  to  think  well  one 
of  another,  and  to  form  societies  and 
brotherhoods,  and  friendships;  and  he 
wound  up  by  saying  that  youth  was 
that  state  of  life  when  everything  was 
carried  to  excess,  when  everything  was 
over-done,  for  youth  was  to  those  who 
possessed  it  what  wine  was  to  people  in 
older  life — youth  was  a  kind  of  natural 
drunkenness.  This  he  (Piof.  Masson) 
thought  was  a  very  pretty  picture, 
although  there  were  various  drawbacks 
in  it.    Two  thonsand  years  ago  young 


men  Jn  Greece  were  the  same  as  young 
men  In  Britain  now.  One  characteristic 
of  youth  which  Aristotle  fastened  upon, 
connected  itself  specially  with  the  occa- 
sion of  the  present  meeting,  the  dispo- 
sition and  tendency  of  young  men  to 
form  associations  and  friendships,  to 
meet  together,  and  delight  in  meeting 
together,  in  throwing  all  they  had  pos- 
sessed into  the  common  stock,  partaking 
with  each  other,  admiring  with  each 
other,  benefiting  from  each  other,  and 
helping  each  other  in  every  way.  He 
(Prof.  Masson)  believed  that  if  the 
history  of  mankind  were  studied,  some 
of  the  most  important  things  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  world— perhaps 
some  of  the  most  important  movements, 
intellectual  and  other,  that  were  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of  the  world, 
would  be  found  to  have  originated  iu 
brotherhoods  and  societies  of  young 
men.  There  was  no  telling  the  amount 
of  force  that  was  generated  by  a  few 
young  men  of  the  same  age  and  same 
notions,  but  yet  not  precisely  of  the 
sime  notions,  meeting  together  and 
coming  to  a  mutusl  understanding, 
swearing  mutual  fidelity,  and,  if  need 
be,  when  they  came  to  agreement, 
putting  themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  braving  opposition  for  their  common 
notions.  The  beginning,  the  central 
agency,  of  every  important  thing  that 
had  taken  place,  and  that  would  take 
place,  was  the  agency  and  machinery 
of  ths  clique,  the  oombination^  the 
society,  especially  of  those  who  were 
young  and  growing.  The  desire  for  as- 
sociation and  brotherhood  took  various 
forms.  One  of  these,  which  was  a  great 
favourite,  was  that  of  the  literary  and 
debating  society,  in  connection  with 
which  questions  were  selected  for  de- 
bate, upon  which  it  was  possible  that 
there  should  be  an  *'  ay,"  or  a  "  no. 
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This  was  a  most  important  element  in 
all  debating  societies,  for  there  was  no 
better  means  of  arriving  at  the  trath 
on  disputed  points,  or  of  enlarf^infc  one's 
own  notions  as  to  what  might  be  said 
for  or  against  a  particular  side  of  the 
question,  thau  actually  engaging  in  a 
discussion  with  some  contemporary  and 
coeval  on  the  subject.  But  he  believed 
that  if  that  tlement  stood  alone,  the  re- 
sult would  be  evil,or,at  all  events,  would 
not  be  80  good  as  it  might  be.  Nothing 
seemed  to  him  plainer  than  that  there 
were  many  things  that  men  were  bom 
for,  that  the  human  mind  was  made  to 
do  besides  perpetually  saying  '*  ay,''  or 
**  no,"  upon  any  set  of  given  questions. 
He  believed  that  the  over-proportion  of 
this  habit  of  mere  discussion  pro  and  con 
would  be  to  generate  a  habit  and  spirit 
of  mere  opinionativeness,  than  which  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  mean  nor 
meagre  in  the  way  of  human  nature. 
He  considered  that  the  debating  societies 
attached  to  the  University,  thoagh  not 
formally  recognized  as  a  portion  of  its 
apparatus,  yet  formed  a  moat  important 
part  of  it.  Some  of  these  societies  were 
very  old  and  very  famous.  He  need  not 
recHll  to  them  the  fame  of  the  Specula- 
tive Society  with  which  Scott,  Homer, 
Jeffrey,  Thomas  Brown,  Sidney  Smith, 
and  he  knew  not  how  many  more  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  period  were 
connected.  The  Diagnostic  was  now 
fifty  years  old.  He  found  that  it 
dated  from  Kovemb,er,  1816,  when  a 
society  w^s  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  polite  literature,  by  three 
friends — John  Bonnar,  John  Purves, 
and  James  Bonnar.  They  were  long 
in  want  of  a  name.  They  called  them- 
selves  the  Select  Juvenile  Society, 
then  the  Select  Literary  Society,  next 


the  Speculating  Society,  and  following 
that  the  Gymnasium,  until  at  last  they 
took  their  present  name  of  the  Dia(?- 
nostic  Society.  At  last,  the  Society 
also  provided  itself  with  a  local  habita- 
tion, for  he  found  that  in  November, 
1833,  they  were  provided  with  rooms  in 
the  College.  Around  their  table  they 
had  a  representation  of  the  members  of 
the  society  in  different  staf^es  of  its 
existence,  and  he  pat  it  to  all  whether 
some  of  those  things  in  their  lives  which 
they  recognized  now  as  amongst  the 
most  powerful  had  not  faded  and  come 
to  seem  of  little  significance  compared 
with  those  old  evenings  when  they  met 
together  for  discussion,  for  mutual  chaff- 
ing, humour,  and  criticism.  In  his 
own  case,  he  could  look  back  to  those 
evenings  when  he  was  connected  with 
the  Diagnostic  as  evenings  which 
brought  him  in  contact  with  men  than 
whom  he  had  never  met  better  nor  abler; 
ns  times  when  he  had  poured  into  him 
ideas  and  notions,  and  was  strack  by 
various  impulses  which  had  not  ceased 
to  be  operative  yet — it  might  be  partly 
because  he  was  impulsive  and  percep- 
tive, because  in  the  time  of  yonth,  to 
return  to  what  he  started  with,  they 
were  all  under  the  inflnence  of  natural 
drunkenness.  When  one  looked  back  he 
felt  that  even  the  very  skies  were  of  a 
deeper  blue;  the  very  snows  and  storms 
were  whiter  and  more  blustering;  the 
very  grass  was  greener;  and  that  every- 
thing came  with  an  energy  and  vehe- 
mence that  was  lacking  at  the  present 
time;  and  while  every  meeting  of  friends 
for  real  intellectual  enjoyment  was  by 
young  men  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward 
to,  every  such  meeting  when  it  was  paused 
was  not  to  be  looked  back  upon  with- 
out liking  and  without  inordinate  zest. 


SD^^t  Jnjqttinr. 


QtTESTTONS  RSQUIBIVO  AnSWXRS. 

616.  We  have  lately  read  that  in 
one  of  the  cathedrals  of  England  there 
rests  one  en  whose  stone  ^ere  is  the 


solitary  word  "  Miserrimus,''— most  mi- 
serable; this  inscription  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  departed. 
Will  some  gentleman  kindly  say  whose 
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is  the  ttoM  refemd  to,  and  to  what 
cathedral  it  ta  to  be  found  ? — S.  & 

617.  In  works  on  phreoologj  there 
is  frequent  mention  made  of  The 
Phrenoiofficdl  Journal;  can  any  reader 
of  the  Britiih  CwHrovertidUtt  give  me 
any  particnlars  of  the  Jonrnal  ?  Who 
are  the  publishers?  and  is  it  pablished 
now?— E.  C.  D. 

618.  Are  there  any  good  books  writ> 
ten  on  the  beneficial  effects,  and  any  on 
the  pemidons  effects,  of  works  of  fic- 
tion?—X.  W.  0.  F. 

Ambwkbb  to  QuBsnoHS. 

575.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
chief  eontribntors  to  the  Philological 
Mmeumj  Tiz.,  Jnlias  Charles  Hare, 
editor,  author  of  "  The  Mission  of  the 
Comforter"  (1795-1855).  Henry  Fynes 
Clinton  (1781-1852),  Connop  Thirl- 
wall,  Bishop  of  St.  David*s  (b.  1797), 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (1806-63),  Walter  S. 
Landor  (1775-1864).  Wm.  Whewell 
(1795-1866),  John  Mitchell  Kemble, 
John  Keble  (1790-1866),  Henry  Alford 
fb.  1810),  T.  F.  ElUs  author  of  "  Out- 
lines of  General  History  *'  in  the  library 
of  the  17.  K.  S.,  &c.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  names  that  it  contains  Tain- 
able  matter.— *B.  M.  A. 

582.  Sydney  Dobell  is  alive  ;  he  was, 
we  believe,  wintering  in  Italy. — N. 

584.  The  following  extract  may  per- 
haps gratify  S.  S.: — "The  reader  has 
frequently  heard  this  reverend  son  of 
the  Church  mentioned:  probably  his 
name  may  have  outlived  the  recollec- 
tion of  hia  pious  manoBUvres ;  he  was  in 
his  principles  a  Sixtus  the  FifUi.  The 
Vicar  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  was  a 
Papist  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  a  Protestant  under  £d- 
wud  the  Sixth;  he  was  a  Papist  again 
under  Mary,  and  once  more  became  a 
Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
When  this  scandal  to  the  gown  was 
reproached  for  his  versatility  of  religious 
creeds,  and  taxed  for  being  a  turncoat 
and  an  nneonstant  changeling,  as  Fuller 
expresses  it,  he  replied,  *Not  so  nei- 
ther! For,  if  I  changed  my  religion  1 
am  sure  I  kept  true  to  my  principle, 
which  is  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of 


Brayl'  This  vivacious  and  rsverend 
hero  has  given  birth  to  a  provarb  pecu- 
liar to  his  county, '  The  vicar  of  Bray 
will  be  the  vicar  of  Bray  still.'  Fuller 
tells  us  in  his  facetious  chronicle  of  his 
**  Worthies,"  that  this  vicar  had  seen 
some  martyrs  burned  two  miles  off  at 
Windsor,  and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for 
his  tender  temper.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  though  they  cannot  turn  the  wind, 
will  turn  their  mills,  and  set  them  io 
that  wheresoever  it  bloweth  their  gnat 
shall  certainly  be  grinded."— The  for». 
going  paragmph  is  taken  from  Isaac 
Disraeirs  **  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
vol.  ii.  p.  232.— B.  M.  A. 

588.  We  believe  S.  N.  intends  to 
notice  soon  the  life  thoughts  and  works 
of  Herbert  Spencer. — H.  T. 

591.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  in  1853,  issued 
aia  edition  of  Milton*s  works  in  New 
York,  which  contained  valuable  disser- 
tations, notes,  &c,  index  of  subjects, 
verbal  index,  8to,  It  is  singularly  well- 
suited  for  study,  and  it  has  recently 
been  reissued,  revised.  A  British  edi- 
tion is  in  the  press.  In  1695,  Patrick 
Hume,  a  schoolmaster  in  London,  pub- 
lished ^Annotations  on  Milton's  *  Para- 
dise Lost,'"  which  are  remarkable  as 
being  the  earliest  attempts  at  compara- 
tive criticism  in  our  country.  A  Scotch 
lawyer,  John  Cullender  (d.  1789),  be- 
queathed to  the  Scottish  Antiquaries' 
Society,  nine  MSS.  folio  volumes  of 
*' Annotations  of  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost," 
of  which  we  believe  those  on  Book  I. 
were  published.  A  good  many  of  the 
matters  contained  in  this  book  coincide 
with  those  in  Hume's  work.  "  Poetioas  " 
might  read  the  **  Adamus  Exnl "  of 
Grotius,  in  the  translation  of  F.  Bar- 
ham,  the  "Alist "  as  being  cognate  with 
if  not  the  immediate  snggester  of  Mil- 
ton's epic;  also  the  literal  translation  of 
"Caedmon,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  cowherd's 
poemj  issued  in  1832,  by  B.  Thorpe,  for 
the  '*  London  Society  of  Antiquaries," 
or  T.  Wright's  analysts  of  the  poem  in 
his  "  Bi()graphy  of  British  Literature," 
which  shows  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  some  of  "Caedp- 
mon's"  and  Milton's  oonoeptaons.— A  K. 
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596.  Menn.  W.  sod  B.  Ohamben 
ha,r9  piibHshed  a  work  oo  Genxuus  Lite- 
ratnre,  which  is  pretty  fairlj  compilodi 
bat  perhaps  the  best  popaUr  synopsis 
is  M etoalfs  ^  BSstory  of  Gemun  Lite* 
rmtare,  based  on  the  German  work  of 
Wiimar,"  London,  Longmans. — B.  11  A. 

603.  We  would  direct  the  attention 
of  "  Inqairer  "  to  a  paper  entitled, "  Geo- 
kgj;  its  Progress  and  Limits  as  a 
Scienoe,"  contained  in  the  **  British  and 
Foreign  ETangelioal  Beriew"  for  April, 
1866.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentle* 
man  who  has  been  diligently  and  sno- 
oeasfnlly  engaged  in  toiling  upwards  in 
the  scientific  walks  of  life.  We  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  violating  any 
oonfidence  in  saying  that  its  anthor, 
Wiltiam  Carrathers,  E<q.,  F.L.S..,  one  of 
theCarators  of  the  British  Mosenm,  is  a 
gentleman  whose  claims  to  a  hearing  on 
soienttfic  questions  will  be  generally 


admitted.  He  has  besa  engaged  as  one 
of  the  oontribntors  to  **  lfaander*s  Bo- 
tanical Treasury;"  he  is,  we  belieyei 
editor  of  one  of  the  popular  scientific 
journals  of  the  day;  and  is  an  ezten- 
sire  general  as  well  as  scientific  contri- 
butor to  Chambers's  "  Encyclopsdia." 
His  contributions  to  periodicals  are 
numerous.  He  was  a  favourite  and 
successful  extra-university  lecturer  on 
botany,  geology,  &c.,  in  Edinburj^h, 
where  he  won  the  esteem  of  many.  We 
know  him  to  be  inquiring,  thoughtful, 
and  diligent  in  the  acquirement  of  in- 
formation. He  is  an  able  lecturer,  and 
writes  in  a  pleasant  style.  After  reading 
this  paper  **  Inqairer "  may  know  the 
place  in  geology  his  query  holds,  and 
may  decide  whether  that  question  can 
be  best  settled  by  science,  history,  or 
inspbation. — S.  N. 
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Thbkb  is  a  strong  probability  of  the 
passing  of  an  international  copyright 
law  with  Great  Britain  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress. 

Ilr.  P.  Irving,  the  nephew-biographer 
of  Washington  Irving,  will  soon  publish 
two  vols,  of  hitherto  unoolleoted  writ- 
ings of  that  author,  entitled  **  Spanish 
Papers." 

Mr.  B.  Harrison,  of  the  London  Li- 
brary, is  preparing  a  biography  of  Mr. 
John  Black,  editor  of  the  Afomiln^ 
ChronicU,  It  will  be  a  singalar  ac- 
count of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  onder 
difficifltiea,  self-help,  and  toiling  up- 
ward. 

Mr.  Halket,  keeper  of  the  advocates* 
library,  Edinborgh,  is  nndentood  to  be 
engaged  upon  a  key  to  the  anonymous 
writings  of  English  literature. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  "  Works  of 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson  "  Is  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  English  market 


The  paper  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Westmmtter  Review,  on  Lord 
Palmerston  has  been  republished  sepa- 
rately. It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  old 
oontributor  to  that  journal — Bobert 
Harrison,  of  the  London  Library. 

Omar  Pacha  is  about  to  rival  Napo- 
leon III.,  whose  '<  Life  of  CsBsar**  he  will 
oppose  by  a  "Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great" 

F.  T.  Palgrave  is  to  edit  (the  QIM) 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Poems." 

£.  H.  Plumptre,  translator  of  **  So- 
phocles,'' as  Boyle  lecturer,  has  under- 
taken to  discourse  on  *<  The  Life  of 
Christ 

Dr.  B.  G.  Babington,  F.B.a,  author 
of  ^  The  Cyclops9dia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,"  &o.,  died  8th  April. 

"  The  HUtory  of  Julius  Csssar "  is 
now  definitely  announced  for  May. 

"  The  Journal  of  a  Playgoer,"  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Morloy,  is  announced. 
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Victor  Haf^o  has  in  hand  a  drama 
founded  on  the 

"  Days  when  Ferdinend 
And  Tftabella  ruled  the  SpaDish  land, 
And   ToRQUEMADA,  with  his  subtle 

brain, 
Bnled   them,  aa    grand    inquUitor  of 

Spain." 

G.  H.  Cooper,  author  of  "  Annals  ** 
and  "  Memorials  "  of  Cambridge,  died 
March  20tb. 

A  Sbakspere,  illustrated  br  Gustaye 
Dore'.  is  in  project.  £16,000  has  been 
offered  to  the  artist,  who  demands 
£20,000. 

'*A  Life  of  Martin  Luther"  bj 
Thomas  Carljle,  wonld  be  worth  hav- 
ing, and  it  is  said,  we  may  get  iL 

Aristotle's  De  Coelo,  with  an  intro- 
dnctinn  of  116  pp.  has  been  issned, 
trsnstated  into  French  bj  M.  J.  B.  St. 
Hilaire. 

"  Men  I  have  Known,"  re-published 
from  the  Leisure  Hour,  from  tbe  pen  of 
Wm.  Jerdan,  formerly  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  is  in  the  press. 

G.  A.  De  Beaumont  de  la  Bonni- 
niere  (b.  1802) ,  the  friend  of  De  Tocque- 
Tille,  author  of  seTeral  works  on  slavery, 
died  April  5th. 

It  has  just  been  proposed  to  insti- 
tute a  College  of  Science  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  American  his- 
torian and  biographer,  editor  of  the 
*'  Library  of  Ameiican  Biography,"  30 
vols. died  March  SOth»  aged  72. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  author  of 
<' Idylls  and  Legends,"  *' Undertones," 
&c..  is  about  to  tell  '*  The  Story  of 
David  Gray,"  the  poet  of  Merkland. 
[See  British  ControveniaUetj  1865, 
ILpp.  231,310] 

A.  M.  Bereoger  de  la  Drome  (b. 
17S5)  authur  of  "  The  Connection  of 
Beliftion  and.  Eloquence,"  **  Criminal 
Justice,"  "  The  Peidtentiaxy  System," 
&c.«  is  dead. 

CsBsare  Cantu  (b.  1805).  the  lUlian 
hiRtorian,  and  author  also  of  the  novel 
"M^rgherita  Pastorta,"  1835,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  work  entitled  "  The  Here- 
tics of  Italy." 


Rev.  John  Keble,  rector  of  Harsley, 
author  of  "  Tbe  Christian  Tear,"  died 
March  31st,  aged  77. 

Robert  Buchanan,  father  of  the 
young  poet  whose  *'  London  Poems'" 
have  now  so  much  reputation,  who  was 
himself  a  poet,  author  of  *'  Past,  Present, 
and  Future,"  a  work  largely  in9|Mred  by 
Robert  Owen's  Mew  Moral  World  Sya- 
tem,  of  which  he  was  an  advocate,  is 
dead.  He  was  self-raited  from  a  crafts- 
man's seat  to  an  editorial  desk.  A 
monody  on  his  death  appears  in  The 
Argosy  from  his  son^s  pen. 

The  paper  on  Grote's  '*  Plato,"  in  the 
Edinbwrgh  Review^  is  said  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  J.  S.  MiU. 

Longfellow  is,  by  report,  engaged  on 
an  Epic  on  the  War  of  the  Western 
Republic. 

R.  Morris,  Esq.,  is  abont  to  supply 
"  a  felt  want," — *'  Specimens  of  early 
English  Literature,"  being  a  serioi  of 
extracts  from  writers,  1250 — 1400,  with 
a  grammatical  introduction,  notes  and 
glossary. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Sullivan,  is  editing  the 
late  Professor  0*Curry*s  "  Lectures  on 
the  Social  Life,  Manners  and  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ancient  Ireland." 

The  American  papers  announce  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Campbellite  Bap- 
tiKts.  His  "  Debate  with  R.  D.  Owen, 
on  Socialism  and  Christiamty,"h8abeen 
published  in  London,  and  is  perhaps 
o(te  of  the  best  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

F.  W.  Fairholt,  artist,  book-illostra- 
tor.  and  author  of  **  A  History  of  Old 
Civic  Paeeantry,"  ''  A  History  of  Cos- 
tume in  England,"  &c.,  died  April  Srd, 
aged  48. 

Wm.  Stokes,  Professor  of  Physio  in 
Dublin  Univenity,  is  engaged  on  a 
biography  of  Geo.  Petrie,  LL.U.,  anti- 
quarian, whose  '*  literary  Remaioi " 
are  bttng  prepared  for  the  press. 

Sir  Alexander  Morison,  author  of 
*'  The  Physiognomy  of  Mental  Diseases," 
died  16th  March,  aged  86. 

Professor  Jowett'a  edition  of  Plato*s 
"  Works"  11  nearly  ready. 


Stlf-giscipliiu. 


'^Ciioooe  wlwKjs  the  best  coane  of  life,  ud  onatom  will  soon  make  it  the  meet 
pleaMot.** — Pjfthag&rtu. 

"  Wisdom  cooeisteth  not  in  knowing  menj  tbiog;8,  nor  eren  in  knowing  them 
thorooghlj,  but  in  cbooeing  and  in  following  what  condacee  the  moat  certaioij  to 
omr  laatiog  happiness  and  trne  glorj." — W.  S.  Landor, 

Life  is  a  gift  as  well  a.%  a  possession.  It  involves  not  possibi- 
lities only,  but  duties.  Existence  is  specific  bein^.  Human  existence 
is  one  of  purpose  and  responsibility — of  aims  and  claims — of 
powers  implying  use,  efibrts,  and  results.  Life  is  progressive 
assimilativeness,  achievement  and  conquest,  specialization,  or  rather 
individualization.  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  only,  but  a  function ; 
not  merely  an  economy,  but  a  dynamic  unity  —a  forth -nutting 
forcefuinesB  exists  in  it,  and  manifests  itself  from  it.  All  life  is 
organic,  is  an  aggregation  of  instrumentalities,  and  holds  within  it 
a  self-conserving  force- centre,  or  shows  itself  to  thought  as  a  unit 
of  energies  incorporate,  active,  and  changeful.  Life  is  not  a  faith, 
bat  a  fact ;  and,  to  us,  the  most  important  fact  in  the  entire  range 
of  acquirable  knowledge.  Human  life  is  the  richest  and  noblest 
outgrowth  of  earthly  possibilities — so  far  as  man's  intelligence  can 
yield  him  information, — the  supremest  endowment  eommunicated 
to  any  known  or  knowable  obiect  on  the  earth  in  its  present  state, 
and  under  the  present  uonditions  of  man's  faculties  and  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  laws  of  that  nature  of  which  he  forms 
an  integrated  unit.  Humanity  is  conscious  selfhood.  Man  is  an 
aatoeratic  derelopable  energy;  a  centre  of  immanent  growth, 
sensibility,  thought,  and  self-realization.  In  him  there  exists  an 
abiding,  if  hidden,  principle  or  power  of  appropriation,  absorption, 
and  vivifying  appetency;  a  possibility  of  and  a  necessity  for 
development ;  a  capacity  of  producing  results,  and  of  predeter- 
mining the  aim  which  shall  govern  every  attempt  at  producing 
these  results.  And  this  is  the  essence  of  mannood — this  sel^ 
determining  property,  this  egoistic  faculty.  Self  segregates  and 
separates  mankind  into  units;  it  is  the  very  heart's  core  of 
individual  life ;  it  unites  and  gives  oneness  to  all  the  capacities  that 
lie  wrapped  up  in  the  human  germ,  and  is  the  genetic  source  of  all 
idiosyncrasies  and  personal  charaeteristics.  Self  includes  not  only 
what  a  man  is,  but  all  that  he  can  he — ^the  entire  possibilities  of 
bis  nature,  that  intransferable,  incommunicable  something  which 
marks  off  each  man  from  his  neighbour,  and  makes  the  difference, 
unidst  all  our  sameness,  between  one  and  another.     There  i? 

1866.  3d 
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ndwelling  in  every  man  a  oonBciouB  abiding  essence  in  the  midst 
of  that  flux  of  eyanescence  in  which  his  life-lot  is  cast.  This  in- 
transmntable  and  intransmissible  personality,  which  retains  its 
indiyidoal  being  amid  and  despite  of  all  the  attachments  and 
(itftachments  to  which  sensitive  existence  is  subject,  is  denominated 
«eZf.  It  is  not  a  part  of  things,  it  is  apart  from  things.  Itis  that 
wnich  possesses  and  is  characterized  by  life,  feeling,  inteUigenoe,  and 
volition ;  which  vivifies  the  animal  frame  and  interprets  the  visible 
and  palpable  universe.  Self  is  the  existing  energizing,  permanent 
unal  element  in  man  which  constitutes  each  an  entity  wherewi^ 
sensations  and  impressions  coalesce,  wherein  memory  originates 
and  obliviscence  is  possible,  whereto  perceptions  bring  knowledge 
and  whereby  activity  is  exerted :  it  is  the  fixed  unit  of  singleness 
of  being  and  power,  it  tcientiaiesj  works,  and  forms  into  science  all 
experience  and  consciousness.  In  it  knowingnees  tnheres ;  to  it 
experience  adherer.  It  is  the  efiective  germ  of  thought.  Experience 
comes  to  it  as  nutriment,  but  in  it  the  formative  energy  u  /  from 
it  issues  the  efiective  subduing  dynamic  poten<r3r  of  mtent  and 
plan,  nurpose  and  aim.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  actuality 
of  individual  substantive  vitality,  personal  life,  and  -veritable 
selfhood,  that  we  may  gain  a  distinct  central  ground  on  which 
to  base  our  intended  exposition  of  the  duty,  mesne,  and  requisites 
of  self-discipline. 

Though  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  |)resent  purpose,  yet  it  may 
be  advisable,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  of 
speculative  thought,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  being  suggestive  to 
other  minds,  to  present  to  the  reader  the  foUowing 

OuTLXKB  OT  ▲  Philosophy  of  Selfhood. 

1.  Iiitrodwiliim.  Life,  reprodactivitj,  hereditary  tranimisBioii  of  qiudities, 
physiology  u)d  pejcholofry  of  race,  family,  and  personality. 

2.  PreeoMciout  hekig.  Elementary  organisation.  Fostal  life,  nerve-tiavoes, 
brain  matter,  ronacles  and  bones,  preparation  for  separate  existence,  &e. 

3.  UncontcuniM  exutmiee.  Birth ;  instincts ;  primitiTO  development  of  sensatioo, 
the  senses,  and  the  perceptions;  edncability,  objective  sympathy. 

4.  Cons&ous  existence.  The  phenomena  of  consoionsness;  its  elements,  simple 
and  complex;  organisation  of  perceptions;  excitement  of  Tolition;  modes  of 
exerting  it. 

5.  Subcaiucioui  existence.  Personality,  intnition,  latent  thooght,  memory, 
•obliTiscence,  expectancy,  relativity,  &c. 

6.  Preternatural  consciousness.  Reverie,  dnality  of  thought,  dreams,  somnam- 
bnlistn.  catalepsy,  hallndnations,  insanity,  spiritualism. 

^  7.  Con-eonsciousncss,  Fellowship,  socbU  reciprocities,  morals, economies, poUtiea, 
association,  and  oo-operatton. 

8.  Stytematural  consdavsness.    Deity,  religiousness,  immortality,  dnty« 

9.  Volitional  consciousness.  Passive  and  active  power,  experiment,  discovery, 
invention,  science,  philosophy,  manhood. 

10.  Selfhood.    Personal  and  relative,  character,  inflaence,  and  rights. 

It  would  certainly  ill  beseem  us  to  discourse,  as  we  intend  to  do, 
on  the  duty  of  moulding  our  human  character  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  grand  primary  purposes  of  being;  on  the 
methods  best  adapted,  as  it  appears  to  us,  for  training  and 
restraining  the  mind;  and  on  the  matters  demanding  attention 
from  those  who  aim  at  becoming,  as  far  as  possible,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  maintain  as  a  fundamental  verity 
the  necessary  and  distinct  selfhood  of  those  whom  we  call  upon  to 
culture  themselves.  "  Whatever  possesses  [a  power  of]  spon« 
taneous  action  within  itself  is  a  person,*'  *  A  person  "  is  a  thinking, 
intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider 
itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thin^,  in  different  times  and 
places ;  which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  insepar- 
able from  thinking,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  it ;  it  being 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that  he  does 
perceive.  .  .  .  Self  is  that  conscious  thinking  tmng,  whatever 
substance  made  up  of  (whether  spiritual  or  material,  simple  or  com- 
pounded, it  matters  not),  which  is  sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  capable  of  hapi>ineaB  or  misery i  and  so  is  concerned  for 
itselr  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends.*'  f 

If  man  is  not  in  and  of  himself  an  originating  agent,  possessed 
of  inherent  energies  and  capable  of  deliberate  acts  of  choice ;  if 
he  is  only  a  portion  of  the  great  on  whirl  of  nature ;  if  he  is  not 
able  to  be  an  <ipx4  ^pa^co^  (a  starting-point  of  activity  aiming  at 
an  end),  our  attempts  to  enforce  seli-discipline  would  be  vain. 
Abstract  the  genuine  and  real  faith  in  selfnood  from  humanity, 
and  all  the  nobility  of  his  nature  is  forfeited.  "  Man's  body  is  a 
fltudy  in  anatomy ;  man's  intellect  a  mill  for  grinding  logic ;  man's 
heart  passive  before  impulse  as  a  leaf  before  the  wind ;  man's  soul 
an  empty  mirror,  lying  nelpless,  to  be  defiled  by  every  impression 
of  the  senses."  {  The  heroic  is  impossible,  the  holy  a  figment 
of  the  fancy  ;  there  is  no  affirmative  force  in  life — no  personality 
in  man.  We  believe  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  a  central  self  in  man  eager  for  power,  vivified  for  efibrt, 
and  capable  of  "  adjusting  efforts  to  obstacles ;"  and  that  thus  each 
individual  is  potentially  a  positive  factor  in  the  universe,  with  a 
sum  of  life  within  him  to  work  out  to  its  issues,  the  issues  being 
determinable  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  appetent  or  acquirable 
vitality  existent  in  or  possible  to  each.  Self  is  appetent,  and  there- 
fore an  activity.  It  may  ooncentrate  or  it  may  diffuse  its  force, 
but  it  is  a  force,  an  essential  force,  in  which  is  integrated  in  reality 
all  that  a  man  is,  does,  or  may  become.  It  is  an  individualizing  energy, 
and  it  exerts  a  plastic  influ.ence,  an  ordinating  and  organizing 

Sower  alike  upon  matter,  events,  and  thoughts.  This  self  is 
evelopable  and  educable ;  and  it  has  much  p&ced  under  its  sway 
nd  control  which  it  can  employ,  exerf ,  act  through,  and  act  upon. 
In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  selfhood  is  the  inner  moral  per- 
aonality;  but  in  the  loose  and   general  signification  of  human 

•  Seweirs  "  Chri8ti«n  Morals;*  p.  152. 

t  Locke's  '*  Haman  Uaderitandtog,*'  Bo,k  ILyO^tap.  xxTii.,  pan.  10  and  17. 

X  Seweirs  **  CbftaUao  Morala/'  p.  154. 
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individnaliiy  to  which  we  gire  the  name  Self  we  include  not  only 
this  internal  sense  and  power,  but  also  all  the  instruments  which 
co-operatively  surrouna  that,  and  form,  unitedly,  tbc  whole  com- 
pound being— man. 

Man  is  a  compound  being,  characterized  by  certain  determinate 
constants  constituting  his  personality,  in  combination  with  some 
more  or  less  determinate  variables  entering  into  and  forming  part 
of  his  existing  frame,  and  then  passing  away  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  bringing  together  of  other  aggregates.  The  former  ere  in 
general  comprehended  under  the  designation  Soul  or  Mind ;  and 
the  latter  are  usually  denominated  Body.  Each  is  capable  of 
growth,  and  therefore  may  be  the  subject  of  culture,  t.  c,  of 
reflective  training  towards  a  given  end,  and  of  thoughtful  restraint 
80  as  more  effectually  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  that  end, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  has  been  determined  upon  as  desirable,  by 
the  individual,  or  those  who  exercise  control  over  him. 

Discipline  is  determinate  culture;  not  regulated  growth  only, 
but  growth  regulated  by  forethought  and  plau,  with  prevision  and 
purpose.  "  We  have  the  ability  not  only  of  training  our  powers, 
but  of  guiding  and  impelling  them;  not  only  of  watching  our 
paflsions,  but  of  controlling  them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our  faculties 
grow,  but  of  applying  to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid  their 
growth."*  To  QO  this  with  personal  foresight  and  endeavour,  havin^j 
a  fixed  purpose  toachieve,  a  definite  plan  held  before  us,  and  a  specific 
accomplishable  aim  steadily  and  earnestly  in  view,  is  to  engage  in 
Belf-discipline — is  to  make  ourselves  the  schoolmaster  of  the  future 
of  our  being,  and  the  guardians  of  oar  after  life.  Discipline  is 
resolute,  coercive,  and  constraining,  as  well  as  favouring  and  form- 
ative. It  is  not  self-culture  for  the  good  and  pleasure  of  it 
merely,  but  for  the  duty  and  righteousness  of  it.  It  is  a  well- 
planned  and  unrelaxing  series  of  efforts  to  excite  the  spirit  to 
nobility  and  worth,  and  to — 

"  Mtike  the  strong  divioity  of  soal 
That  cooquers  chance  and  fate." 

Discipline  implies  consistency  of  aim  and  effort,  persistency  of 
endeavour  and  formative  will,  and  resistency  to  all  that  would 
impede  progress,  or  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  upon 
the  working  out  of  which  the  heart  is  set.  **  He  who  chooses  his 
plau  for  himself  employs  all  his  faculties.  He  must  use  obser- 
yation  to  see,  reason  and  judgment  to  foresee,  activity  to  gather 
materials  for  decision,  discrimmation  to  decide,  and  when  he  has 
decided,  firmness  and  self  control  to  hold  to  his  deliberate  deci- 
sion." t 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  advise  and  to  insist  upon  self- 
discipline  i  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  chief  principles  on  .which  its 

*  Channing'e  **  Address  on  Self-Onltnre,'*  par.  6. 
t  J.  &  Mill,  **  On  Libertj,''  ehap.  Hi.,  par.  4. 
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saccessful  on  carrying;  depends ;  and  to  lead  the  minds  of  its  readers 
to  determine  upon  the  pursuit  of  it  with  noble  desires  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  noble,  because  proper  objects. 

The  more  immediate  intent  or  self-discipline  should  be  the 
deTelopment  of  our  nature  so  as  to  attain  such  results  as  that  leads 
tO}  ana  which  may  be  for  brevity's  sake  summarized  thus,  yiz. : — 

(  Health.  (  ConFcientioasness  =  goodness. 

Sodt/.    <  Activity.         Soul  ^  Intellectuality  =:  truth. 

(  Skill.  (  Imaginativeness  =  beauty. 

In  gaining  a  development  of  ourselves  resulting  in  these  ac- 
c^uisitions,  we  should  truly  become  possessed  of  the  grand  de- 
sideratum of  all  time,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ;  or  at  least  should,  in 
proportion  to  our  striving,  acquire  an  tipproximate  nearness  to  that 
state.  True  development  is  growth  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
being,  proceeding  in  due  and  constant  measure  from  less  to  greater, 
from  a  mere  energj'  to  a  definite  result.  The  results  of  man's  life 
should  be  thoughts,  actions,  influences,  and  examples.  If  the 
development  be  proper  these  shall  be  right,  useful,  good,  holy, 
permanent  in  effect,  and  reproductive  in  the  future  of  the  race. 

Education,  as  signifying  the  outleading  of  the  human  faculties  by 
the  efforts  of  others ;  and  culture,  as  implying  a  controlled  and 
regulated  growth,  not  necessarily  pushed  on  by  ourselves  or  man- 
aged according  to  our  own  aim,  do  not  exactly  reach  the  field  we 
wish  to  get  under  tillage.  Our  desire  is  to  get  into  the  very 
central  self  of  man,  to  suggest  motives  and  apply  inducements  for 
absolute  discipline  of  one's  own  nature  on  a  fixed  and  well-arranged 
plan,  to  energize  selfhood.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  write  for 
those  in  whom  the  sense  of  eelf  is  felt,  who  recognize  a  power 
within,  which  stirs  and  yearns  towards  activity  and  progress ;  who 
already,  in  some  measure,  exert  their  selfhood,  but  who  have  not 
attained  to,  and  perhaps,  have  not  even  entertained  the  notion  of 
the  possibility  of  a  conscious  determination  of  the  aim  of  their 
life.  Self-discipline  becomes,  in  this  sense,  the  means  of  trans- 
forming being  into  well-being,  and  mere  existence  into  true  life. 

*'  It  is  the  snnrg  prerogative,  its  fate. 
To  shape  the  outward  to  its  own  estate: 
If  right  itself,  then  all  aronnd  U  well,* 
If  wroncf,  it  makes  of  all  without  a  hell. 
So  mnltiptiea  the  soul  its  joy  or  pain, 
Gives  out  itself,  itself  takes  back  again.'* 

In  attempting  a  course  of  self-discipline  we  require  to  exert  our 
faculties  of  search,  to  learn  what  we  are,  that  we  may  know  what 
we  can  do.  The  first  element  therefore  in  self-discipline  is — self- 
crilicism. 

Self-criticism  should  be  employed  to  observe,  note,  and  fix  firmly 
in  our  OYtn  minds   what  our  actual  personal  qualities  are.    We 
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should  seek  down  to  tlie  root-principles  and  the  radical  though 
secret  constitutional  elements  of  our  oeing,  the  firstlings  in  which 
our  appetences  dwell,  out  of  which  our  impulses  issue.  We  ought 
to  gauge  the  passive  endurance  that  sleeps  within  us,  as  well  as 
the  active  force  that  flings  its  efiTorts  forth  in  desire,  in  aspiration, 
or  in  act.  We  should  test  the  capacities  of  protecting  ourselves, 
of  perceiving  the  uses  and  value  of  that  which  lies  without  us,  of 
conjoining  into  fresh  forms  the  sensations  and  ideas  which  external 
ohjects  excite  in  us,  and  of  effecting  change  in  other  minds  or 
things.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  compare  the  relative  strength  or 
weakness  of  onr  passions,  affections,  or  faculties,  while  we  endeavour 
to  learn  whitherward  they  tend  and  how  they  operate.  Self-criticism 
is  essential  if  we  would  know  ourselves.  We  must  let  the  sxxn 
into  our  treasuries  if  we  would  learn  the  kind  and  value  of  the 
contents  of  them;  if  we  calculate  in  the  dark  we  shall  in  all 

Probability  End  ourselves  deceived  in  the  hour  of  need  and  effort, 
he  elements  in  ourselves  which  we  should  subject  to  strict  im- 
partial and  unflattering  self-criticism  might  afford  scope  for  an 
entire  series  of  papers.  On  these,  however,  we  cannot  dwell.  Wo 
shall  arrange  and  indicate  a  few,  that  we  may  gain  for  them  the 
concentrated  attention  of  thinkers ;  because  that  will  better  suit 
our  aim  than  lengthy  disquisition.  It  has  been  no  save-thought 
to  us,  though  we  nope  it  may  be  to  those  of  our  readers  who  really 
desire  to  profit  from  the  perusal  of  this  article.  Self-criticism 
ought  to  be  employed  by  us  in  making  a  survey  as  fully  and  fairly 
as  we  can  of  the  whole  estate  of  our  being — corporeal,  ass  the  tic, 
mental,  and  moral — in  regard  to  the  following  items  of  being  and 
well-being:—* 

(  MoscuUr  4ct)?ity. 

KuxTOOtf  strength. 

Sensational  capacitj. 

Vigour. 

Physical  appetites. 

loBtincts. 

Health. 

Hereditary  qaalUies. 

Vital  fanetiuna. 
I,  Pastimes. 


CorpoEtal. 


Mental 


J 


f  Natore. 

I  Endowments. 

Saoceptibiliues. 

Capacities. 

Taates. 

Energies. 

Ambitions. 

Opinions. 

Coitoms. 

Errors. 


^Esthetic,  i 


Cleanliness. 
Appearance. 
Appirel. 
MAiinem. 
Address. 
Habits, 
i'toaliarities. 
Enjoyments. 
^  Accompllabments. 


Alora].  ^ 


Tendencies. 

Impulses. 

Preferenees. 

Feelings. 

Desires. 

Emotions. 

Plea^ares. 

Passions. 

Conduct. 


If  we  make  snrvey  and  registration  of  these  properties,  original 
or  acquired,  with  which,  as  it  were,  we  are  about  to  commence  in 
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earnest  the  "  Bosiness  of  Life,"  and  duly  detennine  their  worth  or 
worth1essne88|  their  likelihood  to  aerve  or  injure  vlb,  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  to  aid  us  in  oarrying  out  our  scheme  of  being,  we  shall 
fiud  it  useful  to  us,  not  only  in  enabling  us  to  acquire  that  self- 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  true  man,  and  to  estimate 
what  we  are,  but  also  in  indicating  what  we  may  be.    It  is  the 

Sriyilege  and  glory;  of  man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  conscious 
evelopment  of  his  own  nature ;  and  it  is  the  serious  responsibility 
imparted  to  him  of  rightly  or  wrongljr  determining  upon  the  aim 
of  ufe  which  |at  once  gives  dignity  to  his  existence  and  difficulty  to 
his  decisioo.  Individuality  is  essential  to  manhood,  self-cQscipline  is 
requisite  to  the  production  of  a  defined  selfhood,  and  self-knowledge 
can  alone  enable  us  ,to  discern  that  for  which  we  are  or  may  be 

**  But  we  know  ourselfes  Imwt;  mere  ontwflrd  shows 

Our  miodi  so  store, 
Hiat  OQr  ioiilfl,  DO  more  tfaao  ovr  ej«s,  disclose 
Bat  fonzi  sod  oolour:  only  be  who  knows 

Himself  knows  more," 

Self-criticism,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  self-knowledge,  seems  to 
.TU3  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  man,  because  it  shows  the 
inward  forces  and  tendencies  of  a  man's  life,  those  given  factors  of 
character  which  implicitly  contain  a  revelation  of  me  possibilities 
which  dwell  within  him. 

Self-priticism  should  be  followed  by  self-determination.  In  our 
endowments  of  body  and  of  mind  there  lies  a  latent  prophecy 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  existence.  Of  these  possibilities,  how- 
ever, the  choice  is  left  with  us,  if  we  determine  on  making  it.  To 
this  end  it  is  that  moral  perception  and  preference  are  amongst 
onv  powers,  that  judgment  and  discrimination  are  entrusted  to  us. 
If  with  deKberate  choice  we  fix  upon  the  aim  of  our  life,  we  have 
a  course  before  us  to  steer  along ;  some  guidanoe  for  our  acts  and 
intentions ;  and  some  constantly  efiective  infiuenoe  to  counterwork 
all  that  seeks  to  deteriorate  our  characters.  The  possession  of  an 
aim  in  life,  a  something  to  labour  for  and  to  loox  forward  to,  a 
something^  to  work  at  and  upon,  is  a  great  safeguard  against  frivolity, 
even  against  sin.  A  resolved  life  is  usually  a  noble  one.  It 
is  your  drifting,  indeterminate,  go-with-the-tide  men  that  are  most 
usually  found  sinking  in  the  social  scale  and  in  moral  worth.  To 
have  an  ideal,  however  unattainable,  steadies  a  man,  and  makes  him 
keep  on  the  look-out  against  decoymenta  and  errors. 

Self-detenninati(»&  is  not  only  a  result  of  sool^stren^j^ ;  it  imparts 
it  too.  The  pith  of  life  is  never  so  much  wanting  in  anybody  as 
in  one  who  has  not  formed  some  theoiy  of  what  he  woula  be  and 
attain.  The  Micawbers  and  Skimpoles  of  humanity  are  greatly  so 
because  they  have  never  attemptea  the  duty  of  preparing  for  the 
future  by  forecasting  what  they  would  like  to  eiiect  in  it.  Fore- 
thought 16  wisdom,  resolution  is  skength.    Bums,  who  wanted  it 
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80  maob  and  ftnffered  bo  nmcli  because  of  his  want  of  it,  chanc- 
terizes  it  truly  idieii,  imitatiDg  Young's  capital  image  **S«BolTe, 
that  colunm  of  true  majesty  in  man,"  he  says,— 

''  Finn  Besolve,  thou  Cftrle-stalk*  of  hemp  in  man  ! " 

It  18  not  only  because  aelf* determination  giyes  strength  that  it  ia 
nsefiil ;  it  affords  guidance  also.  The  main  design  of  life  haWng 
been  fixed,  if  it  is  done  intelligently  and  honourably,  there  ia 
always  a  check  on  the  spirit  to  keep  it  from  going  astray,  and  a 
force  in  it  urging  to  »aintain  the  forthright  way  of  life's  intents. 
It  is  desirable  on  all  points,  therefoi?e,  to  decide  on  the  plan  of  car 
existence,  to  place  before  us  an  ideal  and  theory  of  what  we  would 
wish  to  become,  that  we  may  hare  a  marked  path  in  which  to  travel 
along  the  devious  ways  of  our  present  world-life. 

Self-determination  is  the  right  issue  of  self-criticism.  What  we 
are,  being  known,  what  we  may  become  is  inferrible.  If  we  find  in 
ourselves  powers  impelling  us  in  distinct  directions,  tastes,  or  pre- 
dilections, indicating  a  definite  bent  of  mind,  and  the  possession  of 
capacities  leading  to  the  gratification  of  these,  there  is  ^eat  proba- 
bility that  we  may,  in  the  walks  of  life  to  which  these  inclinations 
point,  acquire  success  and  find  our  vocation.  If  we  find  in  ourselves 
atrong  leanings  towards  given  studies  or  activities,  and  yet  discover 
that  leading  requirements  for  attaining  a  high  place  among  those 
who  prosecute  them  are  wanting,  we  must  balance  and  estimate 
the  energies  dwelling  in  us,  against  the  obstacles  lying  before  us,  and 
produce  through  additional  industry  a  second  nature  by  cultnx«  to 
nold  the  place  of  those  deficient  qualities ;  or  we  must  svm  up  the 
various  faculties  for  the  activity  of  which  in  us  we  have"  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  and  endeavour  to  place  their  efibrta 
flo  as  to  satisfy  and  gratify  our  sentimente ;  or  else  we  must  review 
our  prepossessions,  and  discover  in  what  our  error  lies ;  for  men's 
real  ambitions  rarely  induce  aspirations  for  whoae  full  satisfaction 
the  soul  does  not  contain  fit  means  and  ageneiea.  Self-deception 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid,  and  for  this  purpose  we  here  advise 
a  strict,  rigorous,  and  impartial  self-disciplioaary  eritioiam.  If  this 
has  been  wisely  done,  we  can  scarcely  mistake  the  weak  faculties 
dn  us  for  the  strong,  or  the  good  for  the  levil ;  we  can  hardly  flail 
to  mark  the  relative  and  comparative  powers  of  the  difimrent 
elements  in  our  nature ;  and  henoe  we  can  with  almost  entire 
eertainty  settle  the  forms  of  activity — <bodily,  mental,  leethetie,  and 
moral,— from  which  we  may  derive  delight,  to  which,  wenay  devote 
ourselves,  or  by  whicb  we  may  best  work  out  the  pilaffi  of  hie.  On 
self-deteraaination  the  value  and  kind  of  this  life's  aim  will  depend. 
Let  it  be  the  highest,  not  the  lowest,  of  which  we  are  capable  I  Let 
it  be  Uiat  of  the  ndble  and  holy,  the  far-reaching  and  the  aymmi,- 
thetic,  rather  than  the  mediocre  and  the  earth-bound,  the  semsh 

*  Carle- stalk,  th«  aced-beariag,  aod  thervfere  tbe  strmig  and  prodaotiva  partioa 
of  tilt  honp. 
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and  the  indolent !  Temptatioxu  there  are  around  us  to  whicli  the 
reflponeions  of  oat  souls  may  be  ready ;  to  these  let  ns  oppose 
onrflelves,  from  these  let  us  turn,  and  let  us  rather  harmonize  our 
spirits  with  the  Creator's  law,  and  have  out  souls  settled  in 
aecorda&ce  with  His  divine  plan  ;  so  shall  the  purpose  of  our  life 
be  right,  and  the  aim  of  it  be  trustworthy.    Burns  has  well  said, — 

"  A  correBpondence  fixed  vrith  Heaven 
Is  sare  a  ooble  aDcbor! " 

There  are  in  us,  of  course,  many  ties  which  bind  nt  to  the  earth, 
and  earth  haa  many  gratillcations  which  it  can  bestow.  These  we 
are  not  forbidden  to  use — to  use  them  is  our  duty ;  but  we  are 
not  to  rest  in  them  and  seek  no  good  beyond  them.  The  lower 
rounds  of  the  ladder  are  no  less  useful  than  those  that  lead  atop, 
bat  we  shall  never  rise  high  if  we  content  ourselves  with  those  that 
are  easiiy  ascended,  and  fear  or  fail  to  aim  at  getting  aloft.  So  is 
it  with  our  propeusities  and  passions ;  they  may  have  their  uses 
and  bring  us  enjoyment,  but  their  true  place  is  to  lead  us  up  to 
hi|^er  things.  To  the  mere  corporeal  instincts,  the  simple  earth- 
saiiflfied  feelings,  let  none  ever  whoUy  yield  :— 

^  Break  fromtbj  body's  ^rasp,  tbj  spirit's  trance! 
Give  thj  soul  air — thy  faculties  expanse: — 
Love,  joy.  e*en  sorrow, — yield  thyself  to  all  I 
They  make  thy  freedom,  man!  and  not  thy  tbrall. 
Knock  f  ff  the  shackles  which  thy  spirit  bind 
To  dust  and  sense;  and  set  at  lar^e  thy  mind! 
Then  move  in  sympathy  with  God  a  ^reat  whol«», 
And  be — what  man  was  mrant — a  living  tout !" 

To  self-determination  thero  should  succeed  self-development — the 
persistent  improvement  of  all  that  is  good  in  us ;  the  resistent 
down-crushing  of  all  that  is  evil  or  of  evil  tendency  ;  and  the  con- 
sistent and  progressive  outgrowing  of  all  the  useful,  pleasant, 
thoughtful,  and  noly  elements  of  our  nature.  Self-development 
will  imply  not  only  culture,  but  management  and  control.  Culture 
will  secure  growth ;  management  will  harmonise  that  growth  with 
the  primary  aim  of  our  life,  and  control  overmaster  all  alien 
elements  within  us,  and  restrain  not  only  the  unhealthy,  but  even 
the  healthy  activities  of  our  being  from  rash  and  hurried,  useless 
or  iBJoriouB  forth-pushing  and  manifestation.  Self-development 
will  eneonarge  and  promote  all  living  energy  that  tends  to  well- 
being,  will  restrain  all  formative  aspirations  which  may  give  rise  to 
habits  or  occasion  to  acts  which  will  injure  the  oneness  and 
healthiness  of  our  whole  nature.  It  will  constantly  direct  its 
watchfulness  to  the  chief  end  of  being — the  production  of  the 
fmit  of  life — noble  efforts,  earnest  sympathy,  pure  thought,  good 
works,  holy  example,  and  personal  improvement. 

Self-development  will  necessitate  careful  physical  culture  and 
sedulous  attention  to  tKe  healtkof  the  corporeal  system.    Neither  a 
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sttfferukg  nor -an  iU-Mm^tloned  {rame  can  adeqoatel^  worJc  oufrthe 
puTDOsee  of  life^  Th^  whole  body  aad  all  ita.energi^  are  giv^n  to 
us  that  we  m».j  be  qualified  for  labour^  To  ne^e^t  or  miniBe  <  the 
meebaniam  by  ffhieh  the  fimctioiLs  of  Ufe  are  to  be  fulfilled/,  to 
impair  by  inooQaiderateDeW)  >Uy  destzoy  by  folly,  or  waat^  throuf^ 
wilfulneBB  the  exquisite  stmeture  of  oiis  body,  are^  not  ;<Huy 
errors,  but  crimes  and  ains.  Any  aet  or  habit  that  diminiabea  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  efPeets  of  ^hich  our  or^pnal  endowments 
rendered  us  capable  is  a  Tiolaticm  of  dirina  law  as.  written  in  the 
▼olume  of  oilr  own  beijQf$;  and  an]^!  passing  plessuxe  which  can  be 
attained  by  such  aets.  or  habits  'is  dearly  purchased,  bepaosa  ite 
cost  is  not  only  the  disability  which  that  individual  lesion  of  vitaU^ 
entails,  but  H  is  the  instrumental  cause'  of  mmch  other  mischief 
in  theoyerworicit  brings  on 'Other  bodily  processes*  a^  in  the 
tendency  it  encourages  to  iseek  present  delights  wUhout  dueyvare 
for  the  possession  and  preservation  of  pow:erfor  the  performance 
of  future  'duties  {  atill  more  by: suggesting  eaceuses  for  the  neglect 
of  the  requirements  of  lifei,  society,  and  moral  cesponsibiUty :  for 
the  unhealthy  sre  very  apt  to  .east  offfrom^  themselves  iill  Imt  the 
strictly  enforced  neceasities  of  their  stsjtion.  ^Besides,  inattention  to 
the  development  of  1  our  physical  frame  embitters,  shortens,  and 
darkens  the  days  of  our  allotted  existence  by  making  us  liable  to 
become  more  easily  and  frequently  the  prey  of  those  maladies 
which  sap  the  usefulness  of  manhood.  We  must  therefore  develop 
our  physical  structure  by  suitable  but  temperately  taken  food,  by 
proper  exercise  and  pure  air,  by  duly  apportioned  rest  and  recre« 
ation,  by  sanatory  habits,  and  the  employment  of  all  the  aids  and 
appliances  through .  wfadch  ^vigour,  activitnr,  skilly  and  heal^  are 
acquired.  The  body  is  the  soul's  dwelling,  and  ought  to  be 
commodious  and  comfortable  to  its  divine  mhabitant.  It  is  the 
gsjrment  of  selfhood,  and  should  fit  neatlv  and  well  the  robed 
thinker  around  whom  it  is  draped.  Health  is  at*  once  bodUy 
wholeness  and  holiness. 

Self-developmenb  requires  the  msnageme^t  and  training  of  aU 
the  (esthetic  capacdties  of  life.  Grace  of  address,  modeslry  of 
demeanour,  politeness  of  mamiers,  genialit]F  and  affability  in  social 
oonv^cse,  a  due  regard  for  the  propneties  in  appearance  and  eon- 
ducti  and  the  employment  and  application  of  all  the  talents  and 
accomplishments  tending  to  the  aaornment  and  innoeent  d^ight  of 
human  intercourse,  are  iH  required  at  our  hands  if  we  would  truly 
mould  and  fiuhicm  our  lives -to  their  Ughest  pattern,' and  impart  as 
well  as  gain  the  '*  finer  jay"  of  "  the  small  sweet  courtesies  of 
life." 

Intelleetoal  development  is  a  branch  of  •self-4iscipline  on  which  we 
shall  be  unable  here  to  enlarge  in  proportion  to  its  claims.  This  is, 
however,  the  less  to  be  regpretted«  as  we  have  already  with  reiterated 
frequency  insisted  on  its  necessity  and  advsoitage,  and  have  treated 
at  great  length  fbmerly  on  the  ways  and  means  of  effecting  it.  A 
few  brief  hmts,  thereforoi  must  now  sufSce. 


The  flfstaim  of  ih(^9e  irho  engage  in  intelleetaal  development  is 
to  rtrengthen  the  toind.  This  may  be  best  done  hy  always  en- 
dearotiring  to  bring'  the  nnited  fbi^ces  of  will,  affection,  and  in- 
telligence to  the  aeqxiiirition  of  knowledge  or  the  performance  of 
dtity-;  by  srstematio '  and  regular  application  to  predetermined 
stndie;? ;  ana  by  insisting  on  the  medtery  of  the  nndertaken  tasks 
howBOer^r  the  mind  revolts  from  them,  and  inclination  urges  to  try 
something^  more  plealsant ;  ahr^ys  provided  that  a  wise  forethought 
hffs  been  nsed  m  fixing  upon  what  was  to  be  done.  Firmness  of 
#iir,  concentration  of' power,  the  sense  of  mastery,  the  knowledge 
that  what  ^8  tittdertaken  wisely  will  be  done  well,  give  a  man  self- 
rcHan^e,  pirepare  him  for  vigorous  activity,  and  make  great  achieve- 
ments possible;  fit  the  spirit  for  struggles,  arm  it  against  diffi- 
ctilti^s,  iibrtpart  calmness  in  the  midst  of  life's  surprises. 

'We  must  infbrm  as  well  as  strengthen  the  mind.  The  sinew 
and  muscle  of  a  strong  spiHt  must  have  something  to  work  with, 
on,  and  at.  Strength  is  to  be  gained  that  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
and  used.  It  will  not  only  digest,  but  transmute  knowledge  into 
thought.  Eeadingisnotknowledgeunlessit  is  assimilated, 'arranged, 
and  made  manageable.  This  is  only  done  by  the  man  of  cultured 
strength  of  mind. '  l^his  tet^  has  been  fiuiely  stated  by  Milton : — 

'  '  '^Wbo  reads  incMsantly,  and  to  his  heading  brin^  not 

A  srplrtt  atid  jtidginoDt  v^aal  or  saperior, 
UiN^rtna  attd  tinlMttled,  stili  rdoidos 
Deep  rtad  io  boek^,  but  skallow  in  hiaistlf." 

Books  ought  not'  to  think  for  us  i  we  should  think  in  company 
with,  and  often  too,  about  them,  and  they  should  be  vaUued  not  more 
for  the  thoughts  they  supply  than  the  thoughts  they  compel  or 
enkbleus  to  eritertam  or  originate.  Books  are,  however,  only 
wirtdrs  of  other  men's  thoughts  and  records  of  their  observations. 
We  must  learn  to  read  those  wonderful  **  manuscripts  ^f  Ood  "- — the 
universe,  the  buman  mtnd,  society,  history,  and  Scripture— for  our- 
selves,'  and  form  in  otir  own  mind  some  conception  of  their  con- 
tents and  meaning^ndeavouring  always  clearly  to  separate  in 
our  thougttts,  our  opinions  of  them  and  the  verities  they  assuredly 
t^ach.  '  In  the  fommtion  of  opinions  we  must  w«igh  evidence  and 
balance  dit^criminatingly  arguments  of  varioiis  kinds;  and  in 
Searchmg  for  verities  we  ought  warily  to  observe,  faidifuUy  to 
Yeflttet,  honestly  to  consider,  and  careftilly  to  reason.  Without 
idolizing  knowledge  we  must  endeavour  to  acquire  it,  not  for  its 
practical  uses  alone,  and  the  worldly  advantages  to  be  derived 
ffom  its  possession  and  employment,  but  because  It  is  essential  to 
our  true  development,  by  giving  exercise  to  our  faculties,  and 
nurture  to  otir  mtellcct  5  by  imparting  value  to  our  being,  and 
exciting  within  us  a  higher  sense  of  our  destiny,  and  the  en- 
deavours it  calls  for  f^om  us  that  we  may  accomplish  it  well. 

But  we  must  apply  and  employ  knowledge  as  well  as  acquire  it. 
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Use  is  the  condition  of  all  GocL'k  gifts ;  used  they  improre,  neglected 
they  decay.  Knowledge  ought  always  to  hear  a  double  fruit — of 
delight  to  him  who  gains  it,  and  of  uaefulness  to  the  social  oirole  of 
which  its  posseg^r  la  a  portion. 

All  truth  is  reproductire, — in  the  mind  of  him  who  reoeir«8  it  to 
bring  forth  other  truths;  and  in  society  to  induce  invention, 
application,  and  use.  The  fp*eat  storehouses  of  nature  and  mind, 
out  of  which  we  absorb  the  ideas  of  the  Almighty  Framer,  contain 
the  treasures  of  humanity,  and  are  meant  U)  enrich  and  ennoble 
life.  Hence  the  mere  greed  of  knowledge,  the  miser's  gloating 
acquisitiveness,  is  seldom  blessed.  Knowledge  when  used  gets 
tested,  and  when  applied  not  only  corrects  but  enhances  itself. 
Moreover  it  becomes  suggestive,  and  gains  power.  True  knowledge 
harmonizes  with  use ;  false  ideas  fail  before  the  rigorous  test  of 
application  ;  they  cannot  be  effectively  worked  with. 

Self-development,  to  bo  wise  and  fruitful,  must  include  self-con- 
trol, mastery,  restraint,  and  coercion.  Man  is  naturally  impatient 
of  the  long  processes  of  inquiry  and  the  disappointing  delays  of  in- 
vestigation, whether  dialectical  or  experimental.  The  tendency,"  to 
jump  to  conclusions  "  is  constantly  with  us ;  rashness  in  speech, 
thought,  and  act,  are  too  common  among  us.  A  judicious  culture 
will  oppose  all  hurried  and  irreflective  words  and  acts,  all  hasty  in- 
ferences and  decisions ;  and  "  a  cautious,  prudent  self-control " 
will  prove  itself  to  be,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  *•  wisdom's  root."  But 
this  remark  leads  us  to  our  next  topic  of  admonition. 

The  "  bright  consummate  flower  "  of  life  is  thoughtfulness ;  its 
grand  and  glorious  fruit  is  Character.  The  character  of  which  we 
speak  now  is  not  synonymous  with  reputation,  does  not  iixYolveseemSt 
but  is.  It  is  the  selfhood,  the  entire  qualities  and  activities  of  the 
person,  that  which  marks  him  as  an  individual,  and  constitutes  the 
manhoodof  each.  Character  is  that  in  us  which  grows  out  of  the  inner 
principles  of  our  life,  attracts  or  repels,  induces  censure  or  produces 
respect,  provokes  or  pleases,  renders  us  worthy  or  unworthy  of  our 
being.  Character  is  the  whole  perfected  issue  of  life  ;  it  includes 
in  a  high  good  sense  enlightenment,  patience,  steadiness,  self- 
soundness,  bravery,  disinterestedness,  lovableness,  and  service- 
ablenesB.  It  is  the  index  of  influence,  and  is  the  prime  and  para- 
mount requisite  to  happiness,  usefulness,  and  hopefulness.  Character 
is,  in  fact,  courage,  determination,  and  endeavour  to  be  all  that  we 
can  become ;  it  shows  an  outward  reflex  of  our  inner  nature ;  but 
it  is  indeed  our  inner  nature  livingly  exerted.  It  is  not  genius, 
peculiarity,  chief  and  observable  power;  it  is  the  whole  seff, 
energized  and  quick  with  a  constant  and  eflicacious  vitality. 
Character  is  in  a  man,  and  grows  up  and  outward  so  as  to  show 
itself  forth  from  him  as  an  effluence  and  a  repute,  as  an  example 
or  a  warning ;  a  broad  corruptive  plague,  or  a  **  plant  of  celestial 
seed, "  fruitful  in  worth,  goodness,  and  delight. 

The  culture  of  character  depends  mainly  on  ourselves.  Others 
may  exhort,  warn,  guide,  restrain,  and  even  punish ;  but  it  is  only 
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when  we,  really  and  willingly,  adopt  specific  principles  of  life  that 
eharacter-fonnation  as  a  portion  of  self-discipline  bpfjins.  The 
voluntary  determination  and  acceptance  of  a  conscious  ])aramonnt 
tendency,  the  willing  encourafjcment  of  tliat  tendency,  and  the  con- 
current endearonr  to  subordinate  all  other  tendencies  to  that,  is 
the  essence  of  self-formation.  To  fix  and  enthrone  a  dominant  aim 
in  life  is  essential  to  self-discipline.  This  is  true  manliness,  to  hare 
in  the  inmost  soul,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  being, — 

**  An  honest  atni,  which  sanctified  by  HMven, 
And  spnuKio^  iato  act,  new  life  imparts, 
Till  beats  tby  frame  aa  with  a  thoasaod  hearts." 

The  character  resulting  from  self-discipline  differs  from  tliat 
passive,  society-moulded,  and  circumstance-involved  likeness  to 
others  which  is  so  common  in  our  day—  a  rounded,  nnroughened 
pebble  in  the  eddying  stream  of  life,  ground  into  smoothness  by 
action  and  interaction  used  upon  it  without  any  agency  of  self. 
Such  character  is  impotence,  fashionable  imbecility,  conventional 
and  associative  personlessness.  The  character  we  desire  to  see 
cultured  and  cared  for,  is  power,  individuality,  ingniined  nobility 
and  worth,  not  negatiro  but  positive  life,  greatness  and  gooducss  of 
soul.  Character  not  as  a  mere  reservoir,  receptive  of  impressions, 
but  as  an  issue  of  force,  well-directed,  and  working  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ends  of  manhood,  we  deem  to  be  noble  and  esteem 
as  good. 

*'  He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  bnllt  his  mind, 

And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  bhake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  power.<i  ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 

Qia  settled  peoce,  or  to  distorb  tbt  same; 
AVbat  a  fair  seat  halU  iiol  " 

Character  is  the  inborn  power  of  man  deyeloped.  It  is  the  whole 
of  the  forces  of  his  nature  globed  up  into  oneness.  It  is  central 
and  self-sufficing,  but  neither  uncivil  nor  proud — life  passing  into 
thought  and  act,  into  usefulness  and  moral  worth.  Character  is  the 
Tictory  of  life  over  circumstance;  vital  force  exerted  so  as  to 
assert  its  own  standplace  in  existence  and  society.  In  character 
will  becomes  realized  and  selfhood  is  manifested.  The  moral  law 
is  the  vital  order  of  the  universe,  and  every  energy  exercised  in 
aocordanoe  with  it  is  marked  as  an  ultimate  success.  8elf*develop* 
nent  is  only  successful  when  it  has  giyen  actuality  to  character, 
and  BO  individualised  the  life  of  the  person  in  whom  it  has  been 
exercised.  Character  is>  as  we  have  said,  mastery  of  our  nature ; 
and  this  shows  us  how  selfhood  harmoiiiseB  with  the  troths  of  a 
higher  kind  than  those  in  which  Philosophy  employs  her  specu^ 
lations.     Self-deniaL  is  only  possible  through  self-mastery;  self- 
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sacrifice  is  humility  ;  and  humility  is  the  abasement,  not  the  debase* 
ment,  of  our  personality ;  and  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  highest 
reach  of  the  Christian  life,  is  only  self-denial  exerted  to  its  noblest 
purpose.  Selfishness  is  ])!Qt:fdfjlo64;!tllEiCopaier  values  self  for  its 
enjoyments,  the  latter  values  self  for  its  being.  Character  is  self- 
reliance,  but  it  is  self-reliance  grounded  on  humility,  a  knowledge 
that  aU  tliat  we.ar^  i&  given  id  Us^  not  iAi$k  MC^  iha;^  igldry,  ibvit:  that 
we  may  glorify.  When  self-disciplii^e  ,^^^|F?  yf-  ^  ^^^  it  makes  us 
truly  men.  So  to  discipline  our  nature  we'  must  ebiploy  all  influences 
— natursl,  ment^^  and  spiritoaWwhiek  offirrthemse&es'to  us  i  dAd 
when  seifhood  has  becomomost  strong  and  conscioos  wiilua  on 
then  shall  we  nMst  clearly  see  that  no  np^an  liveth  to  or  for  himself, 
but  that  there  is  a  purpose  of  Goct  to  be  fulfilled  I4  him  as  in  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  It  is  unwise  to  atterppt  to  hide  from  our 
eyes  the  inevitable  conditions  of  life.  And  we  live  that  we  may 
be  dutiful,  true,  and  good,  and  n!)arbe  disciplined  into^olinesi»,  klid 
for  "  glory,  honour,  atid  immoirtabty,  etfemUllfidi"'  ^         '  S.'TC.'  '• 


Bbtbntxov  op<MaNi!iLL  YxoouB  ivOld  Asv^^-Lordi  Bite  dM  afc  4be«s0«  o§ 
eighty-six.  He  remained  in  fnll  eojojaitiit  ef  hM  wontd^fal  iqteUeot  qni?)  sfa^ft^j 
before  hie.  deaUi<  Lord  Ke»jw»,  Uvpd.  to..the,,«ge,  f€.  s^fen^f,  HU.  p^w^es/of 
mind  c^ntin^ed  ap  t9  the  last  inoj^ent  anin2pfuire44 ,  .tord  Kardwlcke  .died  at 
seventy-three,  in  the  faUpoesessioa  of  bis ^eat  naderstandiog,,  lior<l  ptow^U' 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety.  His  mind  ypas  vkoiops'tb  tli^  last,  ^ord  SfaoafieTd 
died  at  the  advanced  age  6f  eighty-nine;  in  fail  and  .nnclonded  vtgonr  of  intelhect. 
A  few  days  before  this  illustrious  judge  passed  into  eternity,'  he  heard  his  kStce 
asking  a  gentlamSn  who  ^faa  preSeSfc  as  to  ih*  meaning  of.  the  word  ^^psepbtsmata," 
which  occurred  in  Burliels  celebrated  work  on  the  French  Bevplutioo.  The 
answer  waa  that  it  was  a  miepriat  £»e  "  sophismat**^''  *'lioir  exclaimed  Lord 
Mansfield,  '* '  psepbismaU*  is  right."  He  then,  wUhoui  the  slightest  difficulty, 
quoted  from  memory  a  passage  from  Demoethenes  in  iUuHralion  of  the  fact.  Dr, 
Johnson  died  at  seventy- five.  His  last  work,  the  "  Lives  of  the  £nglish  Poeto.** 
wss  written  only  three  years  befora  his  deaths-  Chaucer  lived, to  the  age  of 
seventy- two,  with  an  (oteUcot  in  fall  aad  briUieat  aetintj,  SU  £.  Coke  died  at 
eighty-two.  The  last  few  days  of  his  Ufa  weve  spent  'm  fevistaii  his  numerous 
works  preparatory  to  their  pablioatioo.  Sir  Isaac  NewUui  published  the  third 
edition  of  his  "  Priocipia,"  with  a  new  preface,  at  the  age  of  eight^-ihree.  The 
great  liOcke  died  at  seventy  •three,  showing  ne  decay  ef  iutellect.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  literary  compositioB  up  to  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Cherubinl 
continued  brilliant  in  convereation  at  the  sge  of  eighty.  Gosse  composed  a  *'  Te 
Deum"  at  seventy- eight.  Comeille  at  the  age  of  seventy  exhibited  no  failure  of 
intellect.  Waller  composed  when  be  was  past  eighty  a  beautiful  poem,  entitled 
"  A  Presage  of  tbe  Ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  Titian  contiunedto  exercise  his 
marvellous  gecias  as  an  artist  up  to  the  a«[f  of  ainetj-six,  when  suddenly  he 
died  of  the  plague  at  Venice.  Beojamia  Weet  painted  his  celebrated  "  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,*'  said  to  have  been  his  best  work,  at  tbe  age  of  seventy-nine. 
At  the  age  of  eighty«thrse  GnoiberbAd,  tbe  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  studied  and 
mastered  critically  Dr.  Wilkiw'e  ''Ceptio  Testameat,"  Haodel  made  his  Uwt 
public  appearance  at  the  advanoad  age  of  seveDty-fi?e.  Ben  Joneon  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three*  On  his  death-bed  he  composed  that  exquisite  pastoral  fragment, 
'*The  Sad  She^tid.''^DB.  Fobbes  Wiaauow. 
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AtyiBMATlVB  ABTICLE.— Yl. 

Wb  ^lo'ODiifefti'to  &  BTVBt  likixig^  for  the  dfama,  xunfc  only  for  qui^'t 
perusal  in  thoeToniag  hoara,  but  whea  mtnesMd  on  tkeaUge,— ^  •> 

'         *'^  With  teaaoned  tilt  aD£(|tot>dI J  pl^atenco' graced, 
'   "    '     Bj  #bich  man's  life  in  bis  IHtest  image      • 
b  Mmned  fbrth.* 

Spenfier  regards  tbo  drama  as  intended  to  be  representative  ;  its 
purposa  is,  to  quote  himself,  **  truth  to  imitate/* .  Shakspere,  who 
ougnt  to  know,  says,  "  The  purpose  of  {^laying,  both  at  the  first  and 
now,  was  and  is  to  hold  as  'twere  the  'mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show 
Virtee  her  own  featoires,  Soorn  her  own  image^  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressore." 

The  rery  question  which  we  are  now  debating  was  discussed  with 
great  warmth  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  in  the 
early  jyears  of  the  reign  of  Charles ;  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tragedfians  of  that  time,  Massinger,  maintained  the  aiHrmative  in 
good  earnest,  asserting  that — . 

**  If,  to  ioflaenee  the  mMt  youth  irttii  «a  mmbitioao  beat, 

To  «n<liii«  tbe  poBta  of  danger,  day,  'Of  death  { 

To  be  ttaooght  wdrthy  the  triaw^bal  wftaUi 
'  By  glorious  ondertaktnita,  may  deserve 

Beward  or  fiirour  froikr  the  Commoimealth, 

Actors  may  put  iff  for  as  large  a  ahare 

Aa  all  the  sects  of  the  philosophers. 

They  with  cold  precepts,  perhaps  seldom  read, 

Deliver  whAt  an  honourable  thin^ 

The  active  virtu*  is  \  trat  does  ihai  (Ire 

The  blood,  or  sii«ll  the  veins  nHb  emubrtioo 

To  be  both  <gnod  and  greet,  equal  t*e  that  - 

Whieb  k  presented  la  oar  theatres? 

Let  a  good  aotur  in  a  lofty  scene 

Show  great  Alcides  faoucured  in  the  sweat 

Of  his  twelve  labours  ;  or  a  bold  Camilla 

Forbidding  Borne  to  be  redeemed  with  gold 

From  the  insulting  Gauls  ;  or  Sdpio 

After  bis  victories  imposing  tribute 

On  conquered  Cartliafl:e  :  if  done  to  the  life. 

As  if  they  saw  their  dangers  and  their  glories, 

And  did  partake  with  them  in  their  rewarda, 

All  that  have  any  spark  of  Boman  in  them*- 

Tbe  elothfttl  arts  hiid  by*— contend  to  be 

Like  these  they  see  presented." 
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"The  Boman  Actor"  contains  many  eloquent  parages  of  a 
similar  tenor  ;  and  all  who  have  seen  the  great  ana  noble  dramas 
of  the  British  theatres  performed  as  they  should,  must  have  felt  the 
truthfulness  of  these  conceptions  of  the  stage,  and  give  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  opinion  that  the  drama  does  not  of  itself  degrade,  bat 
elevate. 

The  main  argnments  which  may  be  employed  to  support  the 
assertion  that  the  drama  elevates  are,  we  thmk,  those  whicn  follow, 
viz. : — 

1.  Imitation,  done  or  seen,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  humftn 
d«light.    It  originates  the  drama,  sculpture,  painting,  Sm. 

2.  The  drama  has  employed  all  the  greatest  productive  minds  of 
intellectual  ages ;  stands  at  the  head  of  all  literature ;  and  has 
occasioned  the  finest  and  noblest  collections  of  criticism  in  all 
languages. 

3.  It  is  the  highest  type  of  imaginative  literature. 

4.  It  is  a  compound  of  almost  all  the  other  sources  of  delight 
arising  from  imaginative  imitation. 

6.  Almost  all  other  amusements  are  non-intellectual,  but  it  is 
highly  intellectual,  and  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  elevate  men. 

6.  Human  life  cannot  dispense  with  the  drama,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  efiectiveness  of  dramatic  personation  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  plat- 
form, and  even  in  the  social  circle  during  conversation. 

7.  Accidental  degradation  forms  no  argument  against  essential 
tendencies ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  other  matters  too  are  liable 
to  abuse.     Therefore,— 

*'  I  pray  yon  hwe  the  players  well  bestowed.** 

Talma, 
keoativb  abticlx. — ^vi. 

This  question  may  be  expressed  thus, — Does  what  is  usually 
witnessea  at  a  playhouse  elevate  or  degrade  men?  The  private 
reading  of  plays  is  not  at  all  the  question. 

We  take  it  that  men  are  elevated  when  their  intellect,  affections, 
morals,  and  pecuniary  or  material  condition  are  improved.  Has 
l^e  habit  of  attending  the  fdayhouse  thia  effect  P  We  believe  it 
has  not.  We  think  it  good  evidence  on  thia  point  that  it,  neither  is 
nor  has  been  anywhere  thought  to  be  necessary  to  a  course  of 
education.  The  main  obiect  of  education  ia  to  improve  the  intellect, 
but  no  one  thinks  the  playhouse  a  necessary  and  proper  agent  in 
the  process.  We  allow  that  a  degree  of  improvement  may  be 
obtamed,  but  it  is  quite  neutralized  oy  certain  of  the  concomitant 
effects  of  plays ;  e.g.,  the  sensual  and  often  lecherous  thoughts  and 
feelings  too  generally  excited,  and  the  over-exerting  of  the  imagi* 
native  faculty. 

Again,  does  the  habit  of  going  to  the  playhouse  and  witnessing 
its  sights  improve  the  affections  and  passions  P  Are  men  chaster  in 
bought,  feeung,  and  action,  for  going  P  Are  their  hearts  better 
kept  or  governed  P  Do  not  facts  cry  I^o  P  Are  the  characters  of 
cor  playgoers  more  dignified  and  pure  than  others  as  to  their  affeo- 
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tiouLB?  Do  not  the  debased  ia  this  respect  find  agreeable  ailment 
at  the  play  bouse?  How  littie  inclination  bavc  the  pure  in  head, 
heart,  aud  lif«?f  for  such  places  ! 

Again,  are  our  playpoers  usually  beyond  or  oven  up  to  the  mark 
in  morals?  Are  plays  productive  of  conscientiousnesB  and  ^ood 
morals  ?  Are  our  3'^ouUi  ma(^e  purer,  more  sober,  more  honest, 
more  iruthful  and  benevolent,  by  witnessing  plnys  in  *;eueral? 

Then  as  to  material  or  pecuniary  improvemeiit,  do  playgoers  get 
elevated  in  purse  or  social  rank  by  such  a  habit  ?  Is  it  any  recom- 
mendation of  character  to  be  a  playgoer  P  Who  would  choose  to 
put  a  playgoer  in  a  situation  of  trust  ?  It  is  no  little  ovidence 
against  the  playhouse  that  it  was  most  patronized  when  people 
were  the  most  profligate  and  degraded.  The  playhouse  goes  down 
pretty  much  in  proportion  as  the  people  rise  in  morals  and  true 
piety. 

But  plays  are  iupcrfluous  with  respect  to  the  little  good  that 
belongs  to  them.  The  same  kind  of  thine,  but  of  much  better 
quality,  may  be  had  from  good  histories,  biographies,  and  many 
other  sources. 

The  only  relevant  argument  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  is,  that 
D)an  needs  amusement  and  relaxation,  and  that  plays  meet  this 
want.  But  in  answer,  we  need  only  reply  that  men  may  select 
purer,  less  costly,  and  less  dubious  modes  of  amusement  and 
relaxation. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  say  that  it  is  quito  absurd  to  expect 
that  "playing"  at  crying,  or  "  playing *'  at  laughing,  or  " playing " 
at  anything  else,  will  elevate  men.  It  were  wi&e  only  to  expect  it 
vrould  degrade  them. 

EOBEBT  p.  JaBBOW. 

A.FFIBMATIVB   BEPLT. 

"  Life'fl  bat  a  walking  shadow, — a  poor  player. " — Mtuheth, 

BsFOBB  entering  further  into  this  discussion,  permit  me  to 
quarrel  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  best  humour  in  tne  world,  with 
one  of  my  own  supporters.  It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  do  so, — there  is 
a  trite  maxim,  "  A  split  in  the  Liberal  cabinet,  and  in  pops  a  Tory," 
but  my  friend  "  Elpisticos,"  in  his  otherwise  clever  article,  made  one 
sad  mistake ;  he  said  (p.  280)  that  "  in  discussing  the  character 
of  the  actor,  and  in  endeavouring  to  refute  the  common  opinion 
that  they  are  vicious  and  worthless  people,  he  [meaning  me] 
has  entirely  omitted  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  drama  on  the 
audience."  This  is  slightly  too  bad,  and,  as  some  one  says  in  a 
favourite  opera,  "  I  rfb  object."  If  "Elpisticos  "  will  refer  again  to 
my  article,  he  will  find  that  pages  14, 15,  and  16*  are  devoted  to  an 
argnment  in  favour  of  the  elevating  tendency  of  dramatic  literature 
as  a  study,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  pages  17  and  IB,  printed  ia 

•  Briiuh  OoniroveniaMtt,  Janoary  1366. 

3b 
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the  smallest  possible  type,  are,  I  beliey«»  slightly  ar^^umentafciTe  ia 
favour  of  **  the  drama  "  as  repreeeiited  on  theata^,  and  partieukrly 
with  respect  to  its  effect  ou.  the  audience*  Possibljf  the  writer 
*'  skipped  "  the  quotation^  $  perhaps  the  small  but  parUoularly  dear 
type  of  Messrs.  Bider  was  too  uuich  for  him!  Bat  as  1  Jia?e 
endeavoured  to  bring  forward  almost  every  argument  that  has  been 
considered  worthy  of  remark  in  favour  of  the  ekvating  tendency  of 
the  drama,  I  think  it  gather  bnrd  to  find  an  Adulhunite  in  my  ranks, 
who,  like  Mr.  Bobqrt  X^owe,  M.P»,  wilfully  perverta  the  remarks  of 
his  owi^  colleague.  In  every  other j?espect  I  thank  "ElpistieoB-'^  lor 
his  very  able  siippqrt.  ,    >    .         v     . 

Be  my  argumcnta  gqoa,  bad,  or  indifferent,  let  us  for  a  tnoment 
consider  whether  the  opposition  has  answered  them  eatisfactoiilr, 
andif  unsatisfactorily  we  will  consider  whether  they  are  anawerable 
or  not;  because  I  believe  that  ia  summing  up  a>debata»  we  ahonld 
enter  upon  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  oirdertbai  onr  true  ideas  aid 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  may  have  full  and  healthy  play.  In  my 
previous  article  on  the  aubjeet  I  have  spoken  of  the  drama  as  a 
production  of  the  literary  mind,  aaad  also  of  the  dr^ma.as  astsge 
representation*  I  made  this  distineiion  because  I  knew  fall  \wll 
that  a  play  may  be.ijnmortal.in  a.literaty  sense  ilong  after  it  is  dead 
to  the  stage.  My  opponents  must  notior  one  moment  believe'  that 
in  speaking  of  the  theatre  they  are  speakittg^  of  the  drama  in  itd 
every  senso.  Yet  while  condemQing  the  theatre,  they  have  done 
little  to  show  that  this  branch  of  literaJture,  ku<  literature,  has  not  an 
elevating  tendency*  Horace  Barrington  says,  ^  Had  this  question 
been  framed  in  a  past  instead  of  a  present  tense,  I  would  unhesttait- 
ingly  have  taken  the  opposite  argument."  Yet  he  admit*!  **the 
glowing,  heart-stirring  genius  of  "  the  man  Shakapere  " !  *'  Hamkt, 
]^omeOy  Csesar,  ai\d  Othello,"  he  says*  **  were  oraclea  whose  jewedled 
speech  stirred  up  the  sluggish  mmds  of  the  audience,  a&d  made 
them  conscious  of  a  purer  world  tliaa  the  atmosphere  of  their  dull 
lives."  May  I  ask  the  indulgent  readex  when  *^  Hamlet,  !Bomeo, 
Cffisar,  or  Othello,"  lost  their  witching  power  P — when  their  bright 
examples  of  everything  that  is  goo<l  first  fell  to  ruatP—when  their 
exposure  of  man's  natural  temperament  of  good  and  evil  first  lost 
ts  moral  force  P 

"  But  the  drama,"  says  '*  Horace*'  (named  like,  but  ah, how  different 
from,  the  bard  of  old  1),  "  has  deserted  its  lofty  purpose.  It  no  more 
awakens  the  sentimental  vein  in  minds  dulled  withmonotonoua  toil ; 
it  now  merely  panders  to  the  depraved  taste  of  a  purely  frif«olous 
clasg."  Now  how  can  I  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment just  quoted,  of  a  fervent  admitation  and  regard  for  Shak- 
sp  ere*B  works  P  True,  "  Horace  *'  say  s, "  It  seeme  to  be  hard  to  con- 
vince some  people  that  defending  Shakspere  is  not  defending  the 
stage,"  (surely,  though,  it  ia  defending  the  drama!) ;  *'  Shakspereaa 
little  comprehends  the  stage  as  the  stage  comprehends  Shakspere." 
This  laet  sentence  is  a  pretty  one,  but  let  us  fully  understand  it.  It 
sounds  very  much  like  the  pretty  saying  that  so  much  puzzled  our 
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tlttek*witted  friend  "  Benedict/*—**  I  took  as  mueh  pains  for  your 
ihftnkfl  as  voa  took  pains  to  thank  me."  There  is  a  donble  meaning 
ia  it,— <*'  bhakspeve  as  little  comprehends  the  stage  as  the  stage 
comprehends  Snakspere."  Did  not  Shakspere  comprehend  the 
stage  P  Are  not  his  plays  models  ibr  all  snceeeding  generations  ? 
Trme,  he  ignored  the  **  unities  of  the  stagey"  he  ignored  all  the 
maxims  of  the  Grecian  playwright.  He  did  not  think  it  mattered 
muck  if  the  imagination  m  its  dight  of  Sknay  rested  over  Denmark 
one  instant^  and  orer  England  the  next.  He  did  not  think  it  very 
seditious  if  i?vvo  or  three  years  were  allowed  to  pass  in  as  many 
minutes.  Shakspere  did  not  understand  the  stage  as  constituted 
when  he  wrote,  oecattse  he  understood  a  better  One.  If  you  tell 
me  that  it  is  impossible  for  years  to  pass,  for  cities  to  faU,  for 
monarohs  to  reign,  in  the  time  occupied  by  a  ware  of  the  leader's 
wand,  I  grant  you  that  Shakspere  did  not  understand  the  stage. 
Yet  Shakspere  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  fbr  the  stage  alone ;  he 
.evemplayeain  his  own  pieces.  I  like  to  study  a  play  of  his  atten- 
tively at  home,  but  how  much  better  can  I  see  his  great  genius 
when  Kean,  Kemble,  or  Macready,  or  eren  when  some  of  the  actors 
of  the  present  day,  Swinburne,  fiennett,  or  poor  Tom  King,  play 
ihBir  fayourite  putt  1  I  like  the  drama,  either  at,  home  or  at  the 
*^akre.  You  likei  your  feirourite  dish  better  if  it  is  sometimes 
cooked  differently;  sometimes  you  like  a  little  seasoning,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  great  outcry  for  cayenne.  So  with  the  imagina- 
tion;  if  I  am  melancholy  I  go  to  the  theatre,  if  languid  I  read 
Shakapere  nntil  Shakspere  arouses  me.  I  hare  even  in  these 
mood*  fancied  myself  an  actor,  and  haye  read  from  my  book  one  of 
my  favourite  perorations.  A  stage  representation  arouses  the  soul 
to  action,  a  study  of  the  play  can  only  arouse  the  mind.  How  often 
at  the  theatre  have  you  felt  an  impulse  to  denounce  a  traitor  before 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  be  denounoed !  How  often  hare  you  in- 
oixaed  yourself  to  warn  poor  Duncan  of  his  coming  doom !  In  a 
peruskil  yoia  know  that  the  work  is  a  fiction,  but  at  a  theatre  your 
Tirtuous  feeling  arouses  your  imagination  almost  to  a  belief. 

It  ia  true  that  no  writer  of  the  present  day  oan  write  as  Shak- 
apere wrote; 

**  We  want  his  strergth, — agreed;  bat  we  t'oae 
For  that  aod  more  bj  sweetness  all  (Ur  own**' 

If  you  hare  read  or  have  seen  acted,  I  care  not  which,  "  Money," 
by  Bolwer  Lytton ;  ^*£ztremes,"  by  Edmund  Falooner ;  '*  Stephen 
IHggs,"  by  an  author  whose  name  I  have  forgotten ;  '*  I1?8  never  too 
kle  to  Mend,"  by  Charles  Eeade ;  "  Still  waters  tun  Deep,"  by  Tom 
Taylor,  or  any  aterlinir  piece  of  the  modem  school  of  comedy,  you 
will  agree  with  me.  QRie  cloak  of  Shakspere  has  fkllen  upon  no  one, 
but  t&xe  are  pieces  which  are  often  read  and  played, which  teach  the 
tmest  lessons  of  the  stage ;  which  teach  the  honourable  man  or  woman 
the  worth  of  lumour ;  wfaieh  give  to  the  modest  more  modesty,  to 
the  oarefnl  movecare,  to  the  dutifol  more  duty ;  which  warn  those 
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who  have  ersed,  until  their  consoience  recalls  them  to  the  paiJi  of 
their  fonaer  righteooanesB,  Truly  the  sinful  may  gain  in  sin,  the 
wicked  in  wickedness*  if  they  steel  their  hearts  against  the  prompt* 
ing  df  their  better  naiaiies,  out  tha4  the  drama  or  the  stage  can  of 
themnfilvefr  degrade  I  must  strenuously  denj. 

Tke  next  debater  upon  the  opposition  is  "  Samuel,"  and  he  is 
shoeked  because  I  called  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
'*  dramas."  He  asks,  "What  playgoer  could  tolerate  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
Qpon  the  stage  P  "  "  Samuel  **  is  confounding  the  term  "  drama  " 
with  the  term  "  stage  play."  The  Catholic  rites  are  some  of  them 
dramaa*  but  they  are  not  stage  plays.  When  Byron  wrote  "  Man- 
iked/'  he  said-  he  would  write  a  play  which  could  never  be  acted, 
but  it  could  be  imagined  therefore  it  was  a  drama :  but  not  a  sta^ 
play.  "  Paradise  Ix)8t "  is  as  much  a  drama  as  "  Manfred  "  is ;  it  is 
"stagey"  ia  its  fomation;  you  have  the  scenery  and  the  cha- 
racters in  your  mind's  eyC}  and  the  same  illusions  rise  before  yon 
while  studying  that  sublime  book  as  while  studying  Addison's 
"  Cato."  It  UM  incident,  it  has  dialogue,  it  has  scenery,  it  is  a 
drama,  but  it  ia  j»o^  a  stage  play. 

Is  "  Samuel "  seorioua  when  he  says,  "  The  stage  does  not  supplj 
the  miad  with  recreation  "  P  He  peifectly  agrees  with  me  that  it 
is  the  chief  of  all  amusements ;  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  that 
"  amnsement  is  worthless  if  it  does  not  act  as  a  recreation,  if  it  does 
not  reareate  the  mental  strength  and  activity  destroyed  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  labour."  But  as  the  drama  is  the  "  chief  of  all 
amusements,"  and  as  its  object  if  not  only  to  amuse  but  to  instruct 
the  mind»  I  think  it  must  recreate  the  mental  strength.  How  am  I 
to  haimoniae  this  and  the  contradictory  statement  of"  &.  M.  Suther- 
land/' that  "no amusement  whatever  can  be  realized  from  attendance 
at  the  theatre,!'  and  yet  that  there  is  too  much  excitement  to  be  found 
within  ita  walls  P  Surely  there  is  strange  disunion  in  the  opposite 
oamp  when  one  debater  argues,  firstly,  against  the  drama  as  oeing 
too  enticing;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  no  amusing  qualify,  no 
reoreatiye  action. 

I  will  no  longer  endeavour  to  answer  arguments  so  frivolous  as 
these,  but  will  at  once  endeavour  to  support  my  own  belief.  I  argue 
that  to  amuse  the  mind  is  to  strengthen  it.  Unsavoury  dishes  require 
a  savoury  sauce;  an  unsavoury  life,  a  life  of  care  and  weariness  and 
anziely,  can  be  made  pleasant  and  happy  if  care,  weariness,  and 
namai^  are  forgotten  for  brief  periods  at  occasional  times.  Men's 
aaiada  have  buUerfly  wings,  and  will  readily  take  flight  according 
to  their  fancy ;  business  careaare  easily  forgotten  under  excitement, 
«id  as  easily  resumed  when  the  excitcnnent  is  over.  One  perpetual 
little  demon  used  to  haunt  me  in  nightmare  and  always  sat  upon 
one  knee:  how  delightful  the  change  would  have  been  had  he 
aomistimes  ohosen  the  other !  A  lawyer  has  one  regular  formula  of 
wards»  "Together  with  all  rights,  privileges,  easements,  ways, 
watersi  wateroourses»  property,  right,  and  demand  to  the  said  pre* 
misss  belonging : "  don't  you  think  that  a  little  poetry  would  some* 
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times  be  a  glorious  boon  to  him  P  A  chemint,  fall  all  day  of  dog- 
Latin,  must  sometimes  crave  for  a  little  Queen's  English  in  the 
evening.  Dogs  don't  always  like  to  smell  the  same  corners ;  mill* 
horses  sometimes  die  from  grief — their  jnonotonous  round  of  life 
barely  agrees  with  them.  The  man  who  cares  nothing  for  recrea- 
tion has  a  hard  heart.  I  wonder  if  he  was  ever  boy  enough  at  school 
to  be  thrashed  for  playing  at  marbles  in  truant  hours  H  I  nearly 
was  oaned  in  m^  youth  for  watching,  when  I  should  have  been  at 
school,  a  dramatic  representation  on  the  outside  of  a  travelling  booth. 
Well,  I  relished  mv  Greek  studies  the  better  after  I  had  witnessed 
the  Greek  play.  iJon't  tell  me  that  there  is  no  little  hole  or  corner 
in  your  heart  susceptible  enough  to  desire  amusement.  What  -poor 
things  you  would  make  children  if  you  burnt  all  their  pleasure- 
books  !  What  poor  things  men's  minds  would  be  if  they  had  no 
equivalent  for  the  pleasure -book  of  youth! 

So  much  for  amusement ;  now  for  the  instruction  of  the  dmna. 
Have  I  not  already  proved  that  the  drama  is  instructive?  Are 
you  fond  of  pictures  r  Do  you  think  there  is  any  instruction  in 
them  P  Are  you  fond  of  poetry  P  Do  you  think  there  is  any  in- 
struction in  it  P  You  answer  Yes  to  all  four  queries.  Then  put  the 
pictures  and  the  poetry  together,  and  show  me  where  the  instruction 
of  either  is  lost.  You  will  give  a  child  Scripture  pictures  and 
Scripture  poetry  to  instruct  him  religiously.  Then  give  to  a  man 
the  poetry  and  picture  of  life,  and  make  him  more  manly.  You  are 
fond  of  lectures  P  You  fancy  that  you  remember  something,  and 
treasure  it  up,  and  that  your  mind  feeds  upon  the  remembrance  in 
after  years.  Yet  lectures  are  very  superficial  things ;  the  lecturer 
generally  puts  a  great  deal  into  a  few  words.  Hamlet's  soliloquy  is 
a  good  lecture,  so  is  Othello's,  so  is  Macbeth's ;  you  will  find  some- 
thing worth  remembering  if  you  read  either  of  them.  You  will 
remember  them  better  if  you  sec  them  acted.  Let  me  persuade  you 
to  do  so  forthwith ;  long  before  the  curtain  rises  you  will  find  some- 
thing to  "elevate"  your  mind.  Happiness  begets  happiness,  and 
if  you  turn  your  eyes  upon  the  gallery  or  the  pit  you  will  surely  find 
happiness  there.  Perhaps  you  object  to  happiness,  perhaps  you 
think  it  has  a  **  degrading  "  influence :  if  this  is  so,  I  have  done  with 
you;  "I  will  not  fight." 

Putting  for  a  moment  aside  the  present  argument,  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  (one  in  a  thousand)  of  what  the  drama  has  done  to 
elevate  mankind.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  became  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  who  spent  most  of  bis  weekly  earnings  in  a  way  that  les- 
sened his  power  of  gaining  them ;  whose  wife,  from  a  clean  respectable 
woman,  became  a  picture  of  misery  in  rags.  He  never  went  to  the 
theatre ;  he  thought  it,  instead  of  being  "  too  exciting,"  far  too  slow. 
He  preferred  low  songs  at  "  free  and  easys  "  (entertainments  where 
language  is  far  too  free,  and  pockets  are  drained  too  easily).  In  some 
way  or  other  he  was  once  induced  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  friend. 
He  eaw  **  The  Bottle  "  played.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  only 
called  in  for  one  glass  of  ale  on  the  way  home,  and  then  he  felt  as 
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if  he  was  acting  goiltily !  He  west  to  the  theatre  often  after  thii» 
and  Bomethnes  he  Uoh  his  wife  ttith  him,  and  I  well  ^now  that  tiM 
drama  elevated  him,  and  made  him  a  rtspectahie  member  of  aoctety. 
Who  Bhail  say  that  the  drama  haa  no  moral  ioflnenoe  when  we  hare 
facts  so  palpable  as  ^sP 

AU  that  nas  yet  been  argoed  agahist  the  drama  is  that  it  is  '^  too 
exciting/'  thai  the  msnd  is  led  away  firom  the  common  cares  of  life 
to  ''  baser  uses."  Well,  it  may  be  so  $  sweetmeats  are  good,  bat  a 
man  ma^  take  too  many  of  them.  It  is  possible,  I  will  admit, 
to  attend,  the  theatre  too  frequently ;  but  the  role  ^ai  a  ''man  iahould 
eat  to  fire,  not  lire  to  eat,"  applies  to  amusement  as  well  as  tomodee 
of  life.  Does  it  not  also  apply  to  study  and  to  money-getting  P  He 
who  attends  the  theatre  nightly  is  a  drankard^-^not  possibly  in 
point  of  fact,  but  in  point  of  pnnciple.  As  life  and  the  world  are 
composed  of  manr  atoms,  I  beiieFS  the  **  drama  ^'  to  form  one  or 
more  of  them.  Until  this  is  disprored  by  abler  argument,  I  must 
still  retain  my  own  opinion,  as  dictated  by  my  own  conscience  o( 
right  and  well  bdief. 

F.  e.  MiiM. ' 

"Philomathbs  "  in  his  instructiye  and  able  article  tells  us  that 
"  the  beautiful  is  being  banished  from  human  life."*  On  the  other 
hand,  I  consider  the^ove  of  beauty  to  be  inherent  in  man ;  and 
while  he  remains  an  inteUigent  and  edacable  being,  that  love  of 
beauty  will  never  die.  Beauty  is  a  jgeneral  term  for  whatever 
excites  in  us  pleasing  sensations,  or  causes  our  i^dmiration.  Or  it 
may  be  defined  to  be  an  assemblage  of  graces  or  properties  which 
please  the  eye  and  interest  the  ;nind,  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  which  at  once  calls  the  £ne  arts  into  existence,  and 
accounts  for  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
them ;  and  it  also  points  out  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
this  and  all  other  sentient  and  cognizant  faculties  of  man.  In  this 
age  the  fine  arts  are  patronized  and  appreciated  more  generally^ 
and  in  a  maimer  not  before  known  in  this  country ;  there  are 
artists  possessed  of  a  true  genius»  and  a  genuine  love  for  and 
interest  in  their  noble  calling.  liteipature  is  cultivated  in.  every 
branch,  and  it  can  boast  of  names  not  inferior  to^those  of  other  ages 
—the  drama,  perhaps,  excepted.  Science  has  its  earnest,  laborious 
students,  culhng  the  truths  which,  the  glorious  book  of  nature 
reveals  to  those  who  diligently  seek  them.  The  study  of  poetry  is 
more  incorporated  into  the  edaeation  of  the  day  than  it  nas  Men 
in  any  ]^revious  age.  And  what  refines  and  elevates  the  taste,  and 
gives  a  j  uster  appreciation  of  beauty  than  it  P  Then,  again,  take  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  which  pervades  every  branch 
of  our  community ;  which  the  dullest  soul  is  not  absolutely  with- 

*  As  able  and  uitcnsting  debsts  on  ^  The  Katore  of  Beauty  **  will  be  fbaod 
la  BrtU^  ComtrofteniUakt,  vol.  L,  1850. 
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out ;  whirli  scatters  travelling  Euglishmen  of  all  ranks  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  which  lead«  them  to  spend  their  money,  their 
strength,  their  energies,  in  laborious  toil»  simply  to  satisfy  their 
appetite  for  wild,  new,  or  luuji^iiificeut  forms.  What  is  thii  but 
homage  to  beauty,-— the  eflect  of  the  teachings  of  the  beautiful? 
I  trust  tlmt  the  beautiful  kas  not  been  vholly  banished  from  among 
us,  alihou^U  the  histrionic  art  has  sunk  into  insignificance,  irhioh 
has  been  Admitted  by  *•  Thespis."  ' 

••  F.  S.  Mills  "  saya,  *^  To  realize  popsy  to  its  full  extent ;  to  trulr 
enjoy  the  precious  revelations  of  this  faculty  of  imagination,  which 
was  surely  implanted  within  our  natures  for  some  great  and  good 
purj)ose,  we  must  have  studied  tho  drama  and  dramatic  art."  "  The 
drama  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  true  poesy,  the  very  form  and 
style  of  its  com]x>sition."  "Philomathes  "  says«  *Mt  ia  a  fact  that  all 
nationa  have  a  drama ;  that  this  form  of  instruction  iaaa  widespread 
as  the  kumanrace."  In  reply  to  this,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
that  a  knovyledgo  of  dramatic  art  is  not  nocesaajry  to  a  due  appre* 
ciation  of  poetry,  and  to  show  that  the  drama  is  not  uni?er8a]. 
"  Poetry-  in  its  highest  excellence  is  incompatible  with  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  while  the  drama  is  the  creation  of  the  highest 
civilization  of  that  nation  which  carried  art  and  all  the  sesthetical 
studies  to  wondrous  perfection,  whose  very  worship  was  a  distilled 
essence  of  all  that  Egyptian  love  could  contribute  to  human  under- 
standing—Greece. If  we  contrast  with  this  the  Hebrew  nation,  we 
find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  were  acquainted  with 
"  alphabetic  writing,  and  even  composing  their  histories  in  prose. 
Medicine,  botany,  and  astronomy  were  advanced  sciences,  as  the 
process  of  embalmment  and  other  equally  significant  facts  testify. 
Agriculture,  architecture,  and  the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  jewels, 
were  all  more  or  less  known  to  this  people  when  thev  left  Egypt. 
And  yet  what  occurred  in  a  few  generations  P  "Wonderful  to  say,' 
the  temple  and  the  palaces  of  Solomon  were  built  by  foreign  artists, 
and  the  design  itselt  is  recorded  as  a  revelation."  Yet  this  and  the 
succeeding  ages  were  those  in  which  the  finest  poetry  the  world  has 
ever  known  was  written,  by  which  the  faculties  that  unite  man  to 
God  are  swayed  as  absolutely  as  those  which  attract  him  to  the 
beautiful  in  this  world  by  the  genius  of  the  Hellenes.  The 
Hebrews  had  no  national  drama  notwithstanding  the  poetic  excel- 
lence of  their  literature ;  and  other  nations  with  literatures  rich  in 
poesy  have  not  possessed'  a  drama,  Schlegel,  in  his  •*  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Literature,"  pp.  33,  34,  35,  says,— 

"In  the  very  iniiuit^  desoHptioo  of  iwoitnt  J^gypt  givea  by  Herod«tQfl  and 
oihar  writers,  I  do  no\  r«Golleet  obaexvitig  xlm  smalUsI  trace  of  it  [tb«  drama]. 
.  .  .  Tbe  ArnbiaD^  aiid  Per^ian^.  tboagb  paaacMsd  of  a  rich  poetical 
littrature,  are  aoacquaiateJ  with  the  dr«ina.  It  was  the  same  with  Europe  ia 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  introduction  of  Christiaoity,  the  plays  handed  dowa 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  f^et  a»ii)e,  partly  becaobe  they  had  reference  to 
heathen  deities*  and  partly  becauan  tliey  had  degenerated  iato  the  roost  sbameltas 
immorality;  nor  wore  they  again  revived  till  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  thoasand 
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years.     .  .     Genendly,  indeed,  we  know  nf  no  Mabommedan  nation  that 

has  accomplished  anything  in  dramatic  poetry,  or  even  had  any  notion  of  it.  The 
great  difference  in  dramatic  talent  which  sabsists  between  nations  eqaally  dis- 
Uogniithed  for  intellect  is  somethin|!^  remarkable  ;  so  that  theatrioal  talent  would 
saem  to  be  a  peculiar  quality,  essentially  distinct  from  the  poetical  gifc  in  general. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomana,  for  the  (jSretks  were  altogether  a  nation  of  artists,  and  the  Bomans  • 
practical  people;  but  even  among  the  Greeks  dramatic  talent  was  £ar  from.uofc* 
versal.  The  tlieatre  was  invented  in  Athens,  and  in  Athens  alone  was  it  brooght 
to  perfection.  Equally  remarkable  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Spaniards  and  their  mi^hboura  the  Portuguese,  though  related  to  them  both  by 
descent  and  by  language.  The  Spaniards  possess  a  dramatic  literature  of  inex- 
hausitibie  wealth.  The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  the  other  braacbea 
of  poetry  they  rival  the  Spauiurds,  have  in  this  department  accomplished  hardly 
anything,  and  have  never  even  possesi^ed  a  national  theatre.  ...  Of  tho 
many  talents  for  art  and  literature  displnyod  by  the  Italians,  the  dramatio  is  by 
no  means  pre-eminent." 

I  conceiTe,  therefore,  tlie  assertions  of  tho  universality  of  the 
drama,  and  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  as  being  essential  to  the 
realization  and  enjoyment  of  poetry  to  bo  erroneous,  and  the 
deductions  therefrom  unsound.    ' 

*'  Philomathes"  has  included  the  book  of  Job  and  other  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  dramatic  literature.  This  may  be  admissible,  bat 
these  works  are  not  generally  considered  as  dramatio  literature, 
although  they  certainly  are  dramatic ;  so  is  all  history  and  all  fic- 
tion, for  drama  in  its  more  extended  sense  simply  means  action. 
I  therefore  think  that  in  a  discussion  like  the  present  it  should  be 
confined  to  that  which  is  most  generally  known  and  accepted  as  the 
drama;  for  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  form  of  a 
dramatic  composition,  there  being  very  little  resemblance  between 
the  structure  of  the  ancient  tragedies  and  the  modern  dramas. 

"  Philomathcs  "  has  argued  that  the  dramatic  poet  is  bound  by 
certain  laws  to  truthful  representation,  and  that  therefore  this 
representation  must  be  elevating.  This  it  seems  to  me  is  arrogat- 
ing to  the  dramatic  poet  an  infallibility  which  he  does  not  possess; 
it  is  supposing  him  to  be  free  from  all  errors  of  judgment,  with  no 
passions,  with  no  temptations  to  praise  and  flatter,  and  pander  to 
the  vices  of  any  particular  age  or  country.  But  does  the  history  of 
the  drama  show  that  its  object  has  always  been  truth  P — that  the 
poet  has  had  no  purposes  of  his  own  to  «erve,  no  theories  of  his  own 
to  advance? — that  ne  has  been  uninfluenced  by  the  vices  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ? — that  the  morality  of  his  works  is  un- 
questioned P  And  this  leads  us  to  consider  whether  it  is  the  lan- 
guage only  of  the  drama  that  is  coarse  and  unrefined,  as  advanced 
by  '*  Elpisticos."  I  shall  cull  a  few  examples  from  the  literature  of  the 
drama  to  show  that  its  greatest  masters  have  not  been  free  from  the 
above  considerations,  and  that  in  too  many  cases  the  result  has 
been  anything  but  elevaiiog.  Shakspero  is  a  name  above  my  praise 
or  blame ;  it  is,  however,  a  fact  that  Lc  never  prepared  an  edition 
of  his  plflvs  for  the  press,  or  took  any  means  to  secure  them  from 
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oblivion.    I  beg  to  qilote  the  follotring  from  an  able  article  in 
Ben  tie?/* s  Quarterly  Review ,  ISo.  3  : — 

*Even  with  foil  oonscimisnws  that  his  *  Julius  Caesatr*  as  far  surpaesed  th» 
IfRrneil  Jonsoti's  *  Sfjanns '  as  *  Sejnntw  '  surpassed  the  feeble  old  play  of  *  Appiot 
and  Virginia  ;*  that  his  *  Rosulind,'  *  Beatrice,'  and  *  Viola/ were  copies  of  nature's 
women,  and  that  *  Vittoria,'  *  Corrombonn,'  *  E^adnc/  and  *  Lady  Peregrioe 
Would-be'  were  either  stago  furies  or  fools,  Shukflpere  may  have  turned  from  his 
cwn  creations  with  a  feeling  ot  dissaii«faction.  When  he  remembered  how  often, 
in  order  to  win  the  public  ear,  or  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  scene  and  its 
aervwntrt,  he  had  curbed  his  better,  Jind  given  rein  to  his  worst  fancies,  and  then 
contrasted  what  he  had  written  with  the  archetype  in  his  own  brain,  and  with  his 
conception  of  the  duties  of  his  art,  he  may  have  looked  back  upon  his  *  Henries' 
aad  '  Richards,*  on  the  *  Noble  ?.Ioor  and  his  Gentle  Lady,'  on  the  *  Mad  King  and 
bi»  Daughters/  on  *  Ophelia  '  and  *  Hamlet,'  in  an  humbled  spirit,  and  with  fselings 
akin  to  those  which  he  has  expressed  in  one  of  the  saddest  of  his  lyrical  self- 
commnnings  :— 

*  Oh!  for  my  s^ke  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  pjuiltv  godde38  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  iny  name  receives  «  brand  ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  band, 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wi;ih  I  were  renewed.'  " 

Euripides  \vas  the  corrupter  of  the  Grecian  tragedy,  and 
Schlegel  says, — 

"  We  haTB  a  particular  reason  for  censuring  without  reserve  the  errors  of  this 
pobt  ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  our  own  np^e  is  infected  with  the  same  faults  with 
those  which  procured  for  Euripides  so  much  favour,  if  not  esteem,  amou^  hin  con« 
temporaries.  In  our  times  we  have  been  doomed  to  witness  a  number  of  plays 
which,  though  in  matter  aod  form  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Kutipides, 
bear  yet  in  so  far  a  resemblance  tu  them,  that  while  they  seduce  the  feelings  and 
corrupt  the  judgment  by  mi^aus  of  weakly  and  sometimes  tender  emotions,  their 
general  tendency  is  to  pruduco  a  downri^^ht  moral  licentiousness*'  (p.  113). 
"  Even  the  plea  that  the  represented  villany  is  nquited  by  the  final  retribution  of 
poetical  jubtice  is  not  avt liable  in  defence  of  all  bis  tragedies.  In  some  the 
wicked  escape  altogetho-  untouched.  Lying  and  other  infamous  practices  are 
openly  protected,  especial i^v  when  he  can  manage  to  palm  them  upon  a  supposed 
ooble  motive.  He  has  also  perfectly  at  command  the  seductire  sophistry  of  the 
passioDs,  which  can  lend  a  plausible  appearance  to  erery thing.  .  .  .  Euripides  was 
frequently  coademned  even  by  the  ancitnts  for  his  seductive  iufitations  to  sensual 
love ''(p.  117). 

Of  Corncille  he  saye,— 

*'  Such  is  his  partiality  for  exciting  our  wonder  and  admiration,  that,  not  con* 
tent  with  exacting  it  for  the  heroism  of  virtue,  he  claims  it  also  for  the  heroism  of 
vice,  by  the  boldness,  strength  of  soul,  presence  of  mind,  and  elevation  above  all 
human  weakness,  with  which  he  endows  his  criminals  of  both  sexes  "(p.  277). 

Of  Voltaire  he  says, — 
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''  The  want  of  siDgteneu:  which  ifiore  or  ]<Ms  cbarjicteri««d  all  bid  tiewa  was 
irreoonuilable  with  a  oomplete  freedom  of   pr«Jiidio#,  even  as  an  artbt  4n  bb 
career.     An  be  saw  the  public  iongiog  for  ifli6»r.matiaii,  wbiob  wa»  rather  tote^ated' 
b^  the  favour  of  U)e  great  thao  authofized  and  forouUlx  appe^^  ofand  dupeosed  - 
by  appropriate  pabho  io^tiutioixa,  he  did  not  ffU  to  n^eet  their  wiibI«  aud  to' 
deliver  in  beautiful  verses  on  tbe  stage  what  no  mau.darat.yet  p^Qb,froin-t4ie; 
pulpit  or  profe8:>or*s  chair.     He  made  use  of  poetrj  »s  a  xneaus  to  accomp}lab  wada 
foreign  and  extrinsical  to  It  ;  and  this  has  often  poKuted  t,Ue  artistic  purity  qf  his 
compositions.     Thu^  the  end  of  his  rMdhomet    vas  tp  portraj  the  danger^  of 
fanaticism,  or  ratber  lading  aside  all  circumlocution,  of  a  belief  in  reveUlioo.     For 
tbis  purpose  be  has  nuMt  nnjastlfiably  disfigured  a  great  historical  character, 
rovoltiagljr  loaid«dhim  with  the  moet  crjing  enormities,  with  Which  be  rcck^  and' 
tortares  oar  feelings ''  (p.  S91).  • 

Sclilegel  thus  sums  up  tBe  characteristics  of  EngliaU  and  Freucli 
comedy  of  the  17th  century  :— 

*'  We  are  disguated  with  tbe  mnreiied  senBiiiiUty  of  the  Iof?e  iotrigiWB  i>f  th» 
Greeh  comedy  ;  but  the  Greeka  wonld  baya  fomid  mncb  m^re  disgaeting  tbe  knm 
intrigues  of  tbe  French  comedy,  entered  into  with  married  women,  merelf  hwa 
giddy  vanity.  Limits  have  been  fixed  by  Natnm  herself  t/>  sensnnl  ex^esa  4  hnt 
when  vanity  assumes  tlie  part  of  a  sensuality  already  deadened  and  encrvnted,  it 
gives  birth  to  tbe  most  hollow  corruption.  And  even  if,  in  tbe  constant  ridicule 
of  marriage  by  tbe  petit- maltres,  and  in  their  moral  scepticism,  especially  with  • 
regard  to  female  virtue,  it  was  tbe  Intentidn  of  tbe  poets  to  ridicule  a  prevailing 
depravity,  tbe  picture  on  that  mcoonnt  is  not  the  less  immoral"  (p.  323). 
**  I  may  sum  np  tbe  whole  in  one  word  by  saying,  that  after  all  we  know  of  the 
lioentfooancss  of  manner  nnder  Charles  II.,  we  sore  still  lost  in  astonishment  at  tbe 
audaciona  ribaldry  of  Wycherley  and  Congret&  Deceney'itf  not  merely  vk>ratod 
in  tbe  grossest  mannevs  in  single  speeofaes,  and  frequently  in  tbe  whole  plat ;-  but- 
in  the  character  of  the  rak^  the  fashionabte  dobaiuchee,  »  moral  scepricisni  is 
directly  preached  np,  and  marriage  is  tbe  constant  su.bjeet  of  ridicule  **  (p,  483). 

Macaulay  has  eo  thorou^^hly  confuted  the  lin^  of  argument 
adopted  by  **  Elpistieos,"  that  1  beg  to  quote  the  passage : — 

"  The  crime  charged  is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms  which  are 
delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in  tbe  next.  The  diction  of  tbe  English  version 
of  tiie  Pentatench  is  sometimfS  such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to 
imitate  ;  and  Addison,  tbe  standard  of  moral  purity  in  his  own  age,  used  many 
phrases  which  an  now  prdscrrbed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be  desi^^nated  by  i. 
plain  noun  substantive,  or  by  a  drcamloention,  is  mere  thatter  of  fashion.  Moirafity  ■ 
is  not  at  all  intezetted  in  the  qneatlon.  Bot  morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this, 
that  what  is  immoml  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imaginiOSon  of  the  young  and 
susceptible  in  eonstant  oonneotion  with  what  4s  nttraotiv^e.  .  For  every  person  who 
has  obseryed  tbe  operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  others  knows  that  whatever  is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  in 
connection  with  what  is  attractive  will  itself  become  attractive.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  of  indelicate  writing  in  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  more 
than  might  be  wished  even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspere,  who  are  comparatively 
pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  their  plays  any  systematic  attempt  to 
associate  vice  with  those  thioge  which  men  value  moat  and  desire  most,  and 
virtue  with  everything  ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a  systematic  attempt 
we  find  in  the  whole  dramatic  literature  of  the  generation  which  followed  the 
return  of  Chtfles  11.** — (Essays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151). 
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"ThespU"  laj0  sfcreas  on  the  aecompanimentj  of  tho  drama 
haying  a  beneficial  tendency.  This  we  may  admit  if  rendering  the 
Bpeetatora  leas  difficult  to  pleaee  in  the  main  thing,  namely,  the 
excellence  of  the  dramatic  composition,  can  be  called  beneficial. 
He  ahowB  the  drama  to  have  lost  its  hold  over  the  best  educated 
portion  of  the  community,  claims  for  it  a  political  power  which  it 
does  not  possess,  and  concludes  with  a  sneer  at  the  pulpit. 

••  Elpisticos  *'  opens  his  article  with  a  reply  to  *'  r.  S.  Mills,"  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  actors,  claims  for  nevr  plays  a  tendency 
on  the  side  of  religion,  an  assertion  that  i^  not  borne  out  by  the 
patronage  the  theatre  receives  from  the  religious  portion  of  the 
community ;  has  a  long  paragraph  on  licentious  words  and  phrases 
to  be  found  in  dramas,  to  which  I  have  replied  above ;  has  a  reply  to 
an  objection  which  has  not  been  made  in  this  debate  to  the  drama ; 
and  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
drama,  which  I  shall  as  briefly  notice.  I  would  remind  '*  Elpisticos" 
that  **  iXL  knowledge  is  not  wisdom,"  and  assuredly  eircumspection 
is  required  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  other 
duties ;  else  we  may  grasp  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance.  The 
study  of  character  is  doubtless  beneficial;  but  what  if  the  charac- 
terization of  the  drama  be  untruthful  P  what  if  it  displays  the  de« 
formitj  of  virtue  and  enhances  the  loveliness  of  vice  by  its 
theatrical  effect  P  And  who  will  say  that  the  drama  has  never  been 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  evil  P  - 

In  oonclusLon«  I  consider  the  basis  of  this  argument  to  be 
morality-r*enxLobling  or  degrading  infiuences.  To  deny  that  the 
dcamaia  an  amusement  is  simply  absurd  ;  to  deny  it  an  educative 
tendnu^  it  unsound  (intellectual  culture,  however,  without 
spiritual  life  inneirer  to  unmixed  good,  and  is  often  a  terrible  evil) ; 
but  X  think  we  may  dimy,  it  a  moral,  a  Chnstianiaing  tendency,  and 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  its  morality  is  not  identical  with  that  of 
Christianity.  If,  then,  it  be  the  highest  test  and  proof  of  genius 
that  a  writer  can  render  his  subiect  interesting  to  his  readers,  not 
merely  in  a  general  way,  but  in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  it 
interests  himself;  if,  then,  such  works  do  really  impart  their  own 
spirit  to  the  mind  of  an  admiring  reader,  aad  if  this  spirit  be  totally 
hostile, to  tliat  of  Christianity  j  and  if  Chriatianity  ought  really  and 
ii^  good  faith  to  ba  the  •uoreme  agent  of  moral  feeling,  it  is  evident 
that  all  works  whioh  eamoine  thck  aam^  tendenoy  with  great  poetical 
excel l«iiea<  acre  amobg  the  most  misehievouv  things  on  earth. 

AbBrichfon*  Nbho. 
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AEE  PUBLIC  LECTUEES  PROFITABLE  FOR 

INSTEUOTIONP 

AT'FIRMATIVE  ABTICCB. — T. 

Discussion  is  OBeleBs  unless  it  be  cloee— unlets  there  is  testing 
of  phrase,  and  point,  and  argnment,  and  silting  of  termA  as  well  aa 
reply  to  assertions.  In  fact,  proper  discussion  conaiats  greatly  ia 
compelling  men  to  a£Bx  proper  words  to  their  ideas,  aad  exnpiogr 
them  correctly  when  giving  expression  to  what  they  think— or 
imagine  they  think.  True  Sccratic  debate  was  noainly  of  this  aor^ 
and  scarcely  any  other  form  of  controversy  is  so  important  as  that 
which  compels  the  attention  of  men  first  to  what  they  think,  and 
then  to  what  is  the  best  form  in  which  they  can  shape  it  so  as  to  euter 
into  the  minds  of  others  in  the  same  form  as  it  exists  in  his.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  often  repeated  charge  of  logomachy  or  mere 
word-fighting  which  may  be  brought  against  us  for  our  crkical 
.  reflections.  If  language  is  the  agent  by  which  thought  is  made 
known,  the  correct  use  of  language  is  imperative  on  every  one  who 
desires  to  take  a  share  in  the  transmission  of  thougkt  from  mind  to 
mind.  Accurate  thinking  and  inaccurate  language  are  scareely 
possible  conj  auctions,  and  hence  whensoever  we  find  language  ja- 
correctly  employed*  we  may  safely  infer  that  thought  has  not  been 
mastered  as  it  ought.  A  general  charge  may  be  made  i^ainst  men 
that  they  differ  most  upon  those  things  which  ofiEer  the  least  definite 
terms.  Who  debates  on  mathematics  P  whose  terms  are  all  weU- 
defined,  and  whose  language  is  the  pattern  of  exactitude.*  In  our 
reply  we  shall  be  obliged  to  oharge  this  same . inaccuracy  of  apeeah 
against  our  opponents,  ^hose  style  of  writing  is  both  vague  and 
verbose. 

The  analysis  of  terms  and  the  definition  of  words  is  indeed  a 
preliminary  to  correct  debate,  but  to  explain  the  plain  by  the  ioex* 
plicable,  as  "lUmdolph"  does,  is  very  annoying.  Isheineameatin 
believing  that  his  dehnitions  and  his  analysis  of  so-called  subjects 
of  lectures  have  any  real  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  P 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is  ;  but  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to 
inquire  more  minutely  into  that. 

In  the  meantime  our  readers  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
lectures  have  always  in  some  form  or  other  been  employed  in  in- 
struction. Before  the  invention  of  printing  they  were  almost 
universally  the  recognized  agent  for  imparting  new  views,  or  re- 
affirming old  ones.    The  peculiarity  of  a  lecture  is  that  it  is  an 
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expression  of  living  thouglit  by  a  living  man,  whose  sympathiea  not 
only  excite,  but  are  excited.  Books  cannot  supply  this  energy  of 
life  that  the  lecturer  imparts  :'  his  looks,  hia  tones,  his  emphasis,  and 
his  scorn,  are  all  elements  in  the  exposition  of  liis  ideas ;  -and  their 
full  meaning  is  in terpre table  by  no  language,  incapable  of  being 
indicated  in  any  form  of  speech ;  so  that  there  is  sometliing  in  a 
lecture  which  books  cannot  yield. 

"Bandolph"  commences  his  article  with  a  definition  of  in- 
Btrnction;  much  of  wliich  is  useless,  or  beyond  our  power  of  com- 
prehension. There  is  a  verbosity  which  apparently  must  necessarily 
elucidate  the  term,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  surrounds  it  with  a 
liiicker  mist  than  rightly  belongs  to  it.  Let  our  readers  take  any 
sentence  and  honestly  try  to  grasp  its  meaning,  and  the  truth  of 
<iar  eriticism  will  then  be  patent.  What  can  be  understood  from 
the  following  sentence  P— "True  knowledge  implies  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  connection  subsisting  among  facts."  The  next  is  clothed 
in  a  similar  garb.  Then  follows  thus  amusing  paragraph: — "In- 
0traetion  involves  in  its  signification  a  notion  of  the  superiority  in 
age,  station,  information,  or  talent  of  the  person  imparting  it ;  *' 
wnich  is  ridiculous  in  itself,  but  rendered  more  so  by  the  question 
appended,  "  Are  public  lectures  profitable  for  this  purpose  P  "  May 
ire  inquire  what  purpose?  This  purpose  !  Does  the  sentence  im- 
mediately before  it  or  any  preceding  it  supply  the  answer  P  Let 
^  Bandolph  "  look  and  see,  for  it  must  be  manifest  to  hia  readers 
that  he  has  supplied  no  such  answer.  We  make  this  passing  remark 
to  remind  thia  writer  and  others  that  such  carelessness  has  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  force  of  his  or  their  arguments.  Our 
opponent  then  inquires  whether  lectures  aa  a  general  rule  instraot, 
iafoim,  and  teach.  Now  to  each  of  these  questions  we  can  give 
an  affinnative  reply,  and  show  at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  the 
answer.  But  as  "  to  instmot "  is  a  phrase  of  some  difficulty — at 
least,  it  has  become  so  after  '*  Eandolph's"  elaborate  definition — ^we 
scarcely  dare  venture  to  reply  to  this  term  of  his  question.  We 
aonsider  that  to  instruct  has  the  same  signification  in  metaphysics 
that  to  construct  a  building  has  in  architecture ;  at  least,  there  is 
some  trnth  in  this  analogy,  and  enough  for  the  present  reply.  As 
a  house  is  built  by  placing  brick  upon  brick ;  so  the  mmd  is  ia- 
stmcted  by  addins  to  it,  fact  upon  fact,  idea  upon  idea.  That 
lectures  aooomplish  this  is  evident,  for  how  can  any  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  "  Eandolph  "  be  discussed  without  effecting  this  end? 
How  ean  a  lecturer  discourse  on  '*the  Marvels  of  the  ^ea-shore  " 
without  soppljring  bis  audience  with  fact  upon  fact,  and  idea  upon 
idea?  Now  that  lectures  inform  and  teach  is  likewise  evident. 
These  terms  are  synonymous  or  nearbv  so ;  the  little  shade  of  different 
meaning  they  may  possess  is  insumoient  to  necessitato  a  distinct 
consideration.  We  are  informed  and  taught  much  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  instructed.  In  fact,  the  first  is  but  an  easy 
stajge  of  the  latter.  Information  consists  ia  the  acquisition  of 
anything  unknown*    We  are  imfonnsd  of  the  motivet  of  a  man's 
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actione ;  we  are  taught  the  date  of  hk  birth;  arid  the  te^tUti  of  his 
labours  on  hin  age.  Do  not  lectured  effect  tliie  P  Yc«,  tad  that 
too  in  a  wider  sense.  Can  we  listea  tb  a  lecture  on  S^htdcdpere, 
another  of  the  many  subjects  **  Bandolph  "  has  given  tis,  wftnout 
being  informed  of  his  character,  ahd^the  fnfluence  his  li'Orkshaye 
had  on  people  and  nations  ever  since  **  he  sang  as  nerer  other  man 
saner"? 

Why,  what  '*  Eandolph  ^  diefnies  lec<mres  is  the  very  ^stfcnce  of 
them.  Do  they  not  instruct  P  do  they  not  add  to  the  mental  fabric 
brick  after  bricks  in  facts,  in  history,  in  new  ideas?  Do  they  not 
inform  and  teach  ?  Every  date,  nay,  also  every  sentence,  the 
lecturer  utten  mast  accomplish  this  ih  a  higher  or  lower  degree. 
Does  the  schoolmaster  inform  and  tea(^h  his  pupils  when  he  tells 
them  of  battles,  of  places  at  home  and  abroddP '  Surely,  and  as 
surely,  too,  does  the  lecturer  effect  the  same.  The  lecturer  is  a 
public  schoolmaster,  whatever  our  opponent  ihay  say  ag^^^hst  this 
view  of  his  function. 

But,  again, ''  Eandolph"  'finds  an  argumient  in  his  favour  that 
lecturers  have  "  hobbies,"  that  with  them — 

*'  Ererything  is  great  and  nought  is  small.'* 

Why,  this  is  a  trait  of  commendation,  especially  in  that  pro- 
fession, if  we  may  so  term  the  practice  of  lecturing,  in  these  aayi 
of  multifarious  pursuits  and  indefatigable  competltioa.  Must  each 
turn  to  become  an  Admirable  Crichton  P  One  cannot  exc^l  jn  man^ 
studies ;  he  must  devote  his  "  days  and  flights  "  to  one  pursuit  if 
he  desires  to  rise  above  the  general  level.  And  it  is  to, this  that 
our  opponent  applies  the  opprobrious  name  of  hobby.  Strange  is 
it  that  men  should  take  so  erroneous  a  vi,ew  of  matters.  If  a  man 
has  a  hobby,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  he  has  given  considerahle  time 
and  attention  to  the  study.  It  is  almost  a  proof  that  he  knows 
everythinj^  of  something,  and  not,  as  our  opponent  would^  think 
more  desirable,  something  of  everything.  Jt  is  this  kind  of 
exhausted  acquaintance  with  these  subject  that  tends  to  increase 
and  deepen  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  learning  among  men.  If  men  lecture  because  they  have 
**  hobbies,"  do  not  men  also  write  beciiufle  they  have  favourite 
studies  or  topics  P  Shalt  we  not  read  because  meui  write  on  their 
favourite  subjects  P  and  shall  we  affirm  that  books  are  unproEtable 
for  instruction  on  that  account? 

G-.  H.  S.  evidently  thinks  his  armour  cannot  be  "riddled,"  but 
K.  P.  has  done  so  cleverly, — and  satisfactorily,  we  should  suppose,  to 
fvery  looker  on,  though  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  &,  H.  S. 
Add  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  B.  P.  the  distinct  induction 
rom  facts  brought  forward  by  L.  W.  E.,  and  we  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  proof  armour  of  €r.  H.  S.  has  had  enough.  We 
in  mercy  spare  him. 

G.  M.  S.  produces  no  arguments  against  us.  All  that  he  sayf 
about  knowledge  speaks  really  in  fkvoar  of  lectures— which  are 
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2igeiuci^8  fo^  impiui.iiig  knowledge.  He  has  beentmfortnnate  in  his 
Itownsfplks  9arely,  for  *'  they  prefer  Ihe  ligbt  and  flippant  lectures 
ito  those  of  a  deep  and  meditative  character/'  Do  they  prefer 
George  Pawson  to  the  favourite  clerprymaa  of  G.  M.  S.  ?  or  Cowden 
Clarke  on  Shakapere  to  Dr»  ^airbaum  on,  "  The  Types  "P  ur  the 
fun  of  Gros^mith  to  the  finance  and  figxires  of  Laing?  i-'erbapg 
they  have  even  refused  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  **  a  deep  and 
xneditatiTe  character  "  which  G.  M.  S.  himself  had  prepared  for 
their  instruction !  We  dare  not,  however,  re-think  such  a  thoui^ht, 
and  pass  ^qfif  from  the  enigmatic  question  as  soon  as  it  suggests 
itself.  >  •  .     / 

We  cannot  but  aflirm  that  the .  wisdom,  of  ages  has  in  this  case 
proved  itself  to  bo  invulnerable  to  modern  attacks.  We  think  no 
i^n^d  mind  can  review  the  "lame  and  impotent"  endeavours  of 
our  antagonists  to  mark  out  a  new  patii  and  and  fault  with  the  old 
bnesy.and  not  see  that  they  have  signally  failed  to  make  out  their 
case.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  by  fact  and  argument  given 
undoubted  proof  that  publio  lectuites  are  profitable  for  instruction, 
and  are  certain  of  carrying  with  us  into  the  lobby  a  tremendous 
majority  of  "  Ayes  " ! 

Elpisticos. 
jjegativjs  akticxib.— v. 

The  gist  of  this  question  we  presume  is,  are  public  lectures 
profitable  for  public  or  general  instruction  P  That  lectures  are  pro- 
mable  forthfe  instruction  of  a  few  none  will  deny;  for  were  they 
found  uwprofitable  altogether  they  could  not  go  on  in  their  decep- 
tive cbiirse.  There  are  some  minas  whose  ideas  are  in  the  inquiring 
or  interested  §tate,  and  these  are  ready  to  accept  of  and  to  improve 
Irf  fetlggestive  thought.  These  go  prepared  to  the  lecture-hall,  and 
are  properly  receptive.  These  men  catch  at  the  facta,  truths,  or 
id^s  announced  or  shadowed  out,  and  find  them  stimulant  to  them- 
fieltcs.  These  men  are,  in  general,  those  from  whom  the  general 
public  take  their  cue,  and  the  public  pronounce  that  good  which 
^ood  fudges,  as  they  think,  approve  of.  But  we  know  for  a  fact 
tliat  tne  number  of  those  who  tnrong  our  lecture-rooms  are  people 
who  kte  not  prepared  by  forethpught  to  profit  from  the  lessons 

fiven.  'Ndr  do  they  often  by  afterthought  try  to  make  up  their 
eficiencies.  They  go  for  the  amusement  of  the  hour,  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  time,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  trick  of  talk,  that  by 
ringing  the  changes,  through  retranslatiout  on  the  statements  of  the 
lecturer,  they  may  be  able  to  converse  about  it  in  that  disjointed 
style  which  passes  at  dinner  and  tea-table  parties  for  conversation. 
That  wef  do  not  overstate  tiie  fact  may  be  held  as  proved  from  the 
folloTTing  considerations : — 1«  Those  lecturers  are  most  popular  who 
make  the  least  demand  on  aotive  thought — and  especially  those 
who  are  known  to  be  amusing.  2.  Lectures  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  common  standard — get  a  great  deal  of  silent  and  aston- 
ished listening  to,  but  little  applause — the  common  run  of  people 
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not  knowing  in  these  cases  when  to  applaud  or  what  to  applaud, 
iiid  bi»«|p^  a^(i,*  d06h'o^  tbe'otiKen:it(|!)O0tti^iij  ttbe"aoIoo}sm^W 
]^iaiiiiittj^-.in  itiM  tnrdQ|t-^a«ej^'Tliis^  inM>^  be'Vottteh^MaltHbuk^d'm 
fittw^paper  vepixrtB>to'9i»UcMii{e(v^8  cilpakni^  at^  nvtetitifi^thetiAtfrbi 
tMU  of>tlu>aadWticf6v^-  but  ili  iavMiiy lujthin^ ddd  t)Uin;tli^M^lotetta 
silence  "  of  felt  imbecility,  of  inability  to  pick  out  tlie  st6^^tl{|^ 
tiwrd  Ironf  tbouglii  ibd  tliooght  w*kibh  Hhe  l«cnriidr>^urflii|^J  /'dUchce 
^e imuikapt^<fsi m^hfue:  oftJbn" hmipd^  it  -^tuoh  neetln^^f i wWro^^ 
]tfidktk0pgfhtyiO0t'a''to]»-i^diHid  i8'afHiiauDbsd{>«iAd<ihe  pith*  h  tiikitti 
out^oEtlUleotQreif'cdaniaij  Haxcrdisooinifiting  i^t1ii8''^i^iid  ioiolfMH 
ICM^k  of  mdae  -'lo  ibe 'miin  idko ' ie  purBliiDg"  titer'  cipxt^fund<Y]Mift^kr«if'« 
gyofctr  subject,  fulii  ia-nb^ot  t!»  erwoic^  .d<»Tr«  *Dpoft«L<gffe«rk.'4;nitb'I{<  ^< 
oftUs  toiiiUN  ^o  liig^ierino  higheH  for/Hdavei'fi  sokJef  i^nho  \^tkSt'$ig)it 
of  yottvifellowBinftaiioti^rpire'tO'BflBtth 'lofty  ^hoi^tst  >Si  lUadiifre^ 
when  the-reader  is'i  daan  wkose  aamei,  ot^tocaAatuvrhmt  ifatn^iK 
ia  ^evdi^body'B  moutb,  are  mom  po^Ur  than •!€« tablet,  i  UtiBaboini 
that  to>  acie  lind  to  be  ibeli  ave- poi)rpnfol  >  i|;mit^  ift  filing  ? h^Itej '  dud 
that:  pastkiie  akid  ^amaseineiki  ane^'  sought '  mtber  tfaani  ^  InatraoliiDni  hly] 
ihio  pitbtie!  arl  >  iaoturek;  -  iTh^t^  fadifeu '  oallttd  fsbto  <'  th»  taudkiMe'  iIcm 

Kiimentareitfpheid  by  facts  drawn' from  I  <th6  'I«c4nttdP%!  deikJ 
Pctnrcva  'who  havei  great  -thought,  tb>  propbnhdf  are  amtioulB  >  tcv  Ib'^v^e^ 
tMrUetnresiraportod^itftiatiliayiinay  ^ndrvadbra;  btfoau^erdadeiia; 
art  morti likely  tcb^cob^'prostflyt^  to^dir'of)iniona(iliaAi^  bnitfttW 
•^00  low! is^he  estamate* tbeiy  fbrai' of-the^oMwd^  'w^oi  'Oiltti^  tbi tiitr 
balisj;  or  tHuT"  |B(0t  "tfaeni'  s^eedil^i  itsuodiijvboolc  fann^  'that  tha^  mar 
be'b^0af|fhtl«nd«r4j|R'aotMe'Of'thp  reflediv«thdnll?M^;>>'Tl]Ley'lb)ntt' 
show  thaib  anwiUiaguefts  to  tiutot  their  fame^  aildruaafaIiiew<lo'tilflai 
btartra ;  'their*  waikt  of  depentienoa  on  their  i^owei^  bf  in0tru0tiohi:b|f 
lebtiirisa;  -  Oaitbie  other  hand^  bhe  lecturev  wihosa  monolo^tile  ^aecto 
toi  tickle-  i&tD  laughter,  and  •  ahdw-  off  kks  own '  cidv4t«iie69»  aaka*  Iftid 
xeportev^a  taarey  not  toiiakethd  dpesm  offtiiis  ficaoty  |U^piifi«P 
xnuk-^bfteft  abreiuigr  tkimm«d,-'*'Bud  b'oabi  about  with  lidti*  <ie6ari)K 
tivapuffWi  wi^tteii out  by  hia^owDihana,  c^tiatid  ready  for  inWT4(k»i; 
Thia  ia  a  well-<&3ibiv0n  fact,  and  ptowea 'that  tke-  instrUctkyft'ioMltei 
nQblioisnoi the- obj act ef their .afibrte ataiL  > Were  Wc( le tak?a the^ 
naadom  lef  sainnraaBiDg  ^e;  meitii»'  td  eemparbd  ttitb  ihei  popnlaMitiy 
of  eeftaitt  lectostoejire ^ixmU  Aridr^i  at>'ti^'iattn6>coaolttsion>*th^ 
the'  geaeval  publio*  d0eaiaotiook^i)|i6i  lectures:  as  a  medium 'p^inw 
strvetion,  but  alitends  them  foP'qaiite  cMber  T^aBOQa;^  ■•  -*  .  i  i    • )  i>r ;. 

'  "  '  '  '      "  '"•  "■'  '  irttniik'tt'H  ut^tt:        "'"  V' '"  ".'  "'  '  '**' 

X  coufiD.  ihsure  viehed  thaA.  tbe.!repiLt  ito.  the'diacuaiio»'Onjtliss' 
iateKating  and  iaapottantiiiiiaitiiomi  bkd'issnM  froaiilhe  Bainbpenx 
whid)'  to\  oleealy:  enddSoroibiy'i  set  fi>rtki  ibeiolaiina  '.o£  pabho  -leetiires 
ae.a  iiroitabltt!iinBanao£iiiBtraetion«.  JIndepeBdefttl^o£like  gcbeaair 
^gibJta»tage>aaifliagibo«'£elfe«k  eC  dnothe|vl/faclitiKt> 

IB  the  ptfesanfr  anstaaoe  tUs  is»  gveatLy;  laugiiiBiiitadyiaa  the  i^aad  hate' 
beeki  taken,  hf  oiie«i»kOf.tlMiuglu>tt«  eipnuonaare  ifemBoi^  opfoagd,* 
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I  alvajs  feel  to  be  a  foeman  more  than  worthy  of  lov  8teel.  In 
the  preaent  case  I  most  cordially  agree  trith  him,  ana  have  ^eat 
pleasure  in  doing  my  best  to  supply  his  place  in  summarizing 
and  replying  to  the  articleB  adauced  for  the  negative  of  thifl 
question. 

"Bandolph"  is  first  on  the  list;  and  he  seems  to  think  that 
because  people  are  amused  or  pleased  with  a  lecture,  there  can  be 
no  good  in  it.  Instruction  combined  with  amusement  appears  to 
him  an  impossibility.  But  we  know  that  it  is  not  so.  Tnere  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  no  royal  road  to  knowledge ;  but  thin  i.s  no  reason  why 
we  should  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  tread 
the  path ;  or  rather,  why  all  who  have  conquered  should  not  use 
every  endeavour  to  remove  all  unnecessary  impediments,  and  give 
what  aid  tbey  can  to  those  irho  aro  striving  to  reach  the  same  van- 
tage-grodnd  with  others.  Even  the  list  of  subjects  for  lectures, 
satirically  furnished  hj  "Bandolph,"  would,  if  well  treated,  furnish 
abundance  of  instruction  to  those  who  know  very  little  of  such  sub- 
jects, and  inspire  both  them  and  those  who  are  fairly  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  with  the  desire  to  know  more.  I  can  say  but  little  more 
to '* lUindnlpli's "  satirical  article:  I  have  heard  many  lectures  on 
various  subjects,  and  certainly  never  heard  an  introduction  anything 
similar  to  the  one  he  gives.  As  it  is  marked  as  a  quotation,  he 
would,  I  think,  confer  some  benefit  on  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
were  he  to  inform  ihem  when  and  where  it  was  uttered.  **  Han- 
Holph's"  concluding  remarks  completely  nullify  his  second  objection. 
In  the  one  we  are  told  that  the  great  fault  of  lectures  is  their  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  audience,  and  in  the  other  that  the  great  fault 
is  that  the  lecturer  considers  his  audience  rather  than  his  subject. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  defiuition  G.  H.  S.  gives  of  the 
U'rms  **  public  lectures  "  and  *'  profitable  for  instruction ;"  but 
would  remind  him  that  the  lectures  are  generally  chosen  by  the 
committee  of  some  literary  or  mechanics*  institute,  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  and  capabilities  of  their  members ;  if 
the  general  public  oome  once  and  a^ain  to  such  it  is  quite  as  fair  to 
assume  that  they  think  ic  worth  while,  in  other  words,  that  they 
feel  that  there  is  something  to  be  learnt,  as  that  they  come  out  of 
mere  fashion  or  curiosity.  The  arguments,  too,  of  "Randolph" 
and  G.  H.  S.  completely  clash,  with  one  another.  The  one  objects 
that  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  to  suit  his  sub- 
ject to  his  audience ;  tne  other  that  he  studies  them  so  much  as  to 
lose  sight  of  his  real  province  as  a  lecturer,  and  therefore  an 
instructor;  he  is  circumscribed  both  in  his  subject  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  delivery,  though  I  can  hardly  allow  that  to  be  a  real 
circumscription  which  compels  a  lecturer  to  translate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible his  own  thoughts  into  language  readily  comprehended  by  the 
common  people.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  touchstone  of  real  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  and  according  to  the  success  in  communicating  to  others 
may  we  estimate  the  real  worth  of  the  knowledge  possessed.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  assertion  which  has  involved  its  upholders 
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in  Bach  glaring  contradictions?  G.  H.  S.  cannot  certainly  prore 
that  pnblic  lectures  fail  in  the  majority  of  eases  in  the  three  poliits 
which  he  adduces  as  essential  to  sucoess ;  and  H  is  cnrions  to  obBexr^ 
how  the  proof  is  attempted.  We  are  told  thnt  a  pnblic  lectiiriiif 
"can  only  pass  in  re?iew  the  general  feature^  <m^  the  topic  H^  dfif« 
cusses,"  aina  that  therefore  an  ignorant  man\^ili  nerer  be  ^e'tit.  A^nf 
by  these  means  to  study.  Ifaw  I  thltik  the  reverwj  is  the  t&iif  for 
plainly,  if  the  lecturer  went  closely  and  minutely  into  erery  pktb  '(tf 
the  subject,  the  man  would  be  no  longer  ignoi'ant,  nor  h;tve  Hee'd 
of  further  study  of  the  subject ;  whereas  by  tr^atitig  th^  subject  M'  M 
general  manner  the  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  the  man  ib  thi^h'iiL 
the  best  state  possible  for  acquiring  further  Icnowledge.  PaW<? 
lectures  were  never  intended  to  supply  all  the  inforiiiatioh  po^Jiible 
on  any  subject ;  if  they  did  so  they  would  fhil  of  their  chief  \xiiA,  taii 
those  who  attended  them  would  soon  beoom&  stuffed  eneyclopaeaiijs 
rather  than  thinking  men.  So  that  We  see  that  the  public  lecttifb 
amply  fulfils  its  design  in  regard  to  the  firfct  point.  For  thd  sef orid; T 
need  only  observe  that  every  society,  sect,  or  fraternity  seeks  tb  p¥6(-" 
pagate  its  views  by  contintial  appeals  to  the  public,  and  in  thifc  way 
prepares  the  public  mind  for  the  reception  df  opinions  which  a't  irfrfe 
time  it  would  have  scouted.  The  Com  Laws  Would  never  &&vb 
been  repealed  had  not  public  opinion  been  wrought  up  td'the  polht 
by  continued  addresses,  setting  forth  the  principles  of  frefe  ttAde'; 
and  what  were  these  but  lectures  P  Is  it  required  in  the  present 
day  to  educate  the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  any  measure, 
national  or  local,  what  is :  done  ?  Meetings  are  held,  and  nip 
speakers  at  these  are  to  all  intents  and  ])urpo6es  lecttirers,  wh6'  dis- 
course on  the  appointed  topic,  placing  it  before  their  audieiic^  ib 
every  possible  light,  and  endeavouring  to  iilstil  their  owii  rii\^' 
into  the  minds  of  the  hearera. 

No  remark  is  needed  on  the  third  point.  A  real  student  will  iidt 
attend  a  lecture  unless  he  hopes  to  profit  by  it ;  and  when  there  1^ 
the  desire  the  reality  will  not  be  wanting,  iftany  instances  Mj^lti 
be  cited  oF  the  stimulus  given  to  latent  genius  by  public  Ublnrds'.' 
Faraday, abookbinder's  apprentice,  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  Hu^;^ 
pbry  Davy,  was  so  roused  by  them,  and  made  such  greAt  advitiiclik 
in  the  subject  treated  of  in  them,  that,  on  the  professor's  deathV  h<^ 
was  thoroughly  qualified  to  wear  the  mantle  or  hift  old  teacher— to 
be  the  Elisha  of  that  Elijah. 

It  cannot  surely  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  lectures,  a^iil 
done  by  G.  M.  S.,  that  lecturers  confine  themselves  to  one  i^ul^iiibt. 
In  which  they  deem  themselves  most  proficient.  What  m5re  w6til9 
he  have?  Is  a  lecturer  to  speak  upon  subjects  with  which" he' te 
only  partially  acquainted,  or  of  which  he  is  in  blissfal  ignoratifcS^ 
This  would  certainly  be  very  profitable  to  tiie  audience !  I  hkih 
certainly  known  one  who  boasted  that  he  coald  with  ont»,  hbli^^a 
notice  lecture  on  any  subject  imaginable;  but  I  heed  hmlf*iM^ 
that  he  was  considered  by  the  mftny  as  the  would-bd  wise.         '  ^     ' 

I  have  only  the  article  of  P.  H.  to  deal  with,  and  I  eiiUMf 
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<r»y)P<Kt>  Bigir^e  with  hU  aasertioiL")  ae  ti>  the  Biib«ta)ico  of  lectures, 
€1?  tbe  waj  in  wiucU  h^e  dctiu  ew  frotu  tlui  their  unprofitableness  for 
public  instrnotion.  JBooks  do  not  give  the  stimulus  to  study ;  they 
p^rovide  the  matter.;  ihe  studious  disposition  must  be  formed  by 
qth^r  mQii&0»  and  therefore  lectures,  whieh  show  what  instruction 
i(^4  plo<^Q^9  xuay  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  books,  do  ipve  the 
jsequf^d.  stimulus ;.  and  they  are  further  profitable  for  instruction 
i(a  t)iat  tbfy  bring, into  a  focus  obeer?ations  on  any  subject  which, 
gathared  from,  jojiny  books  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  private 
at4i4ent  to  procure,  a^e  preseated  (Complete  and  at  one  view  to  the 
Uei^icer. 
.  Thp  illustratioAS  and,  to  theiny  strong  instances  adduced  by  the 
^ritefs  on  the  jpgative  side  of  this  question  hare  been  so  fairly  met, 
ajud,  a^  I  conceiye,  triumphantly  refuted  by  the  aCBrmative  writers, 
th;^  /t.have  th^ut^ht  it  needless  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
tacna  anaw,.  espeeiaUy  aa  I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  the  debate^ 
£ti.inJkiag  that  it. must  of  necessity  prove  quite  a  one-sided  discussion. 
Xq  j(ay  .astonishment  it  has  not  done  so  ;  but  I  trust  that  those  who 
bavfi  undertaken  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  opposition  will  per- 
ceive th%t  their  armour  has  been  thoroughly  riddled  during  the 
comWli^  &^d  BQ  be  forued  to  the  conclusion  that  public  lectures  are 
and  must  b^  profitable  for  instvuotion*  B.  S. 

'\  '       '  A'KGATIYB   BBPLT. 

tiBCTi7BES  have  long  been  a  rage  in  England.  Talking  is  so  much 
cbeapcr  than  publislung»  and  present  applause  is  so  much  more 
pleaaant  than  posthumous  fame.  If  a  man  has  gone  to  Paris, 
he  must  enlighten  the  world  with  his  **  Impressions  of  the  City  of 
Pleasure ; "  if  he  has  dug  up  a  stone  inscribed  by  some  pedlar  in  an 
idle  mood  long  ago  with  the  magic  letters  '^Be.  A.  dy.  C.  A.  bH./' 
1^  must  expound  it  into  magnificent  Latin  as  an  old  lioman 
ina criptioui  as  being  the  remains  of  some  classic  milestone,  or  some 
sepulchral  bead  mark^  if  he  has  fonned  a  new  theory  of  lunar 
ecJjypses*  or  discovered  a  method  of  squaring  the  circle,  or  found  out 
the  secrtit  meauiug  oi  Open  ^game  in  the  tale  of  "  Aladdin  and  his 
Won(]eriuL  Lamp,"  he  must  favour  the  universe  with  a  lecture  on 
it^  The  talk  and  platform  mania  is  taking  a  special  intensity  of 
type,  inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  satisfied  with  lecturing  unless  it  is 
repprtad*  To  waste  one's  dulness  in  the  lecture  hall  is  a  ritiiculous 
excess  of  moaesty ;  unless  one  can  also  manage  to  see  his  words  un- 
rolled down  a  column  of  the  **  ample  page  '  of  the  world's  daily 
history  book,  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  lecturer  is  not  satisfied.  To 
lecture  is  used  merely  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  honours  of  publi- 
cation cheaply,  and  to  see  cue's  name  in  print. 

The  idea  of  *'  Elpisticos,"  that  the  lecturer  is  a  teacher,  argues 
against  hmiself,  for  the  lecturer  is  self-appointed  and  self-adjudged ; 
now  almost  all  schoolmasters,  and  other  teachers,  require  to  undergo 
some  axamination,  or  give  some  proof  of  their  fitness  to  teaeii; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  a  board  of  exanaiuers,  and  of  competitive 
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trial  for  the  right  of  addreBsiog  the  public  in  lectures.  L.  W.  R. 
most  unwarrantably  accuses  our  party  of  having  adroitly  foisted 
in  the  word  instruction  instead  of  education  in  the  statement  of  this 
debate.  He  ought  to  know  Jfhf^  lilA  V^^^^  on  either  side  require  to 
take  the  question  as  given.  ^  ^EdttcnmozL  has  a  strictly  de6ned  mean- 
ing and  usage,  and  no  one  pretends  that  public  lectures  are  profit- 
wU  for,  edy cation,  who  has  any  sense  of  its  meaning,  because  they 
^hAfHlMl/lbcktitim  :-bkifioiK (tdiMtft Aitttm) apd/ sppol^^jw^ Jjj^ 
instruments  of  knowl^dpe^f  |Qip;fP[M|](tj>^o^  (p.  ^8J  proves  abso- 
lutely nothing.  In  the  nrst  series  of  lectureships  quoted  the  lectures 
are  addressed  to  preparcd'mindB/  (Qt»1»4p  tbf  public.    In  the  second, 

,ot)i0]^  nnrooses  are  combined  with  the  lecture — which  only  proves 
that ^(?, lepture^  ftVe 46^ a1X|eai)^&iiiVf<jid^f(err>«benis^ke8i>j iffiBBuc- 

>cee4ix]ig  p|i^agraj4i''7^'^ib^<niit^lt'^&l^^^  Iv>^>mA6ty^'ho^' 
lag,  qx  is  )^l  iectdrin^  c(Hildt¥r  If  dbVtlet«trotoliionjoe4ho'QawjMa 

^^eolBjot  etocm^nci^  kt^yklMW.'^  m)qiiAs6»  iiribedr  toipriiDsaB«le 

^  may;4nstruot  'tti'at  1)t'%k)f  M^e^'ik  !nbv)tigJ'^oitcatuim')d#  ott 

,q{Uix  m<kWQr^i6iitBl''iii':m^m^  pel#ftiNling-to«flii)ni7iiW 
.very.ol^n  aiiem)ea!^^'«i[shy','tit>i^di^'UttlK}}  inleiid^  toiyiBSKfo^ 
.  WiTerr.oilen  niUl^keh  fbi^rh^fC^ 

mr^.ox  eWeat  6oliVii^f(5h;itf4bf  dai«6fWllj''gi;iDwi>ilvfa^ 
,«4iy  one:  looks  ot^rtL'^etiei'  (Vf UjflTAbtifi^s'Of  I'imbtiC'ieoiiiivK  hn^9^\ 
.  Wtlit^i  tk'^  8ut][j^ctbi^']r^^^rat^'<4los«b  be«a«9e<'diegBfnib7#Wld 
;  Ally  'aipQuit'Q^f  talk  abotitfiV^tt  ;  «W^WMA'«fitlif  oj'bhiitg-on'poftfery 
\oi  pbe^;  cop^^W^y 'ilie^d^tMMSts^leo^  n^biebiio 

. .  spe^V  tnitl^ ,  aii d  Heh^^. '  '*  The  'dtlf  1^  fa^iirite .  vuljett^  atib;  thos^  to 
..which .  aqeideht'al'  'nitrA^H^nit'  t^&ni  'b^'^veo^ai^M -Okexhiahiyi  ntWth 
.adxmts'  p^  expeiiihi^nts  i  Mi;tiaiiiad;<«rkh^l]<|dMr»oi7fihef«xiKihit^n 

of  Objects  :  ATchk^dutei' OY^t^l,  i«tfitkr0^1«gyv>Albv,«ihiaiff«fliiare 

'.  The^e  can,  Wni^iiihitii/lM'i^l^W  itfiiti^etldl  gnpeti/by  aagrone 
.,Yf%f>  U.  npff.co:kiVef  saiit'^th'  th^  ^Mte^^  Hil^d'iitr  \^eliythDtffii*o<^be 
I  iDsiru^e4r,ai'e.'^'  I^jcttii^i^rs^  daiihM'1toOwHlhis,'>ai)id'^lbhtaJef0rer^y 

<^nQfc  n>ake  tli^ir  lectut^'pMffltiAl^fdr'^liorinstV^^ 
; .  Icictui'es'fiave  bilier"btmllH(?^  thftH' '1ilkflir^liii«i^o0li^etissb  io^Ttdfta- 

mend.tliem.'bilt'ifWcMd  fi^  l(hd«l^'%tftb'Of<1i[e<7^edes'B'4Wrto 
.  extend  t^is  i^ap^r  f<Me^i''fbr  «b6  tt(<|;«fiiaitS'<iob  thiriBide  loftrftlie 

question  liaye  beeik  Aiff^fHir;  fiiitr<;<^«fvltfdi&|;  tO'«?^inqiulfcv,4Jiat 

'      ♦'         -".'In,,!;'.  .iM  h    jr    ^,,.     •,.,•••.  .    J 

■»     i  '    '.»  1   ^   .ii. ■;...•   „i   ^,.    ,  ii.fi   ,♦•  1-1. .«.../  • -I  .J 
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'>kiunidBd|^  tend;  to  G<mmp  li^  m90^,jfa<;ultio8p  wliilo  ^^i  6bn^- 
•  UoAiift  iHgWy ,nto$B$tay  jto;  wiitift  pflfc U , .  fi^fyre  ^jit  o^^.  <^^'  expect 
.♦to  4jfec«iifl]«^^oet:..«f7rt«  fcB^T'^,*5^il  ^p^n^'  h^ 'mjit  btf  sKottl'it^f 
vynittiy ofiiui <atttmtkfiifr<»n|  Bem^^pf^*^, w^tl^  ni&Btdi'^^  iV 
-fbnbatiopiw  r  jThciiMrti  aimplorlH^iip^jM^        ttfM^^*  pf  *^e  '()0€t'8 

i  imentb  .wluokate)  tpf  d4u$(b4)3j.  Vh"^  t^pi^g^  ji^4i  great  j^emeVeif  duct?. 
)'fiilo«Mga.iEm§poffiMde(  rt#  fl>in4..ijVtiipo  manj..  at|adi66.  ,  Tbj^f'  ^e 

^^tiiuipntniXadihyifAiitutititii^tiQWr.  )i¥^MW  ^lentw  (!^6tic^ntnltibQ 
•  feniadly  ohDkw4ad^tt9^r'0yaeilwi¥*jtur4^biUti^^  X<ian!iii!i5itidtibea 
« '  tb& '  Mind:  >tO!  veftioa,  •  4Pd  •  to  ibfippma ,  v|iai  ^a  -  called  mdUet-cj/^fiitft. 
liTHs  logieab'Otosiait«aA]r)ia.cQ9ip)^eIy!^aiA9t.the  adVaneemezlti  of 
<j  'p^eiryv  whkb.  ^  i^.  thdi  prOdn«tioQ ,  ^.  ^  m^gm.^tlon.    1^  f&bt, ',  the 

'  MttfigiiidLiida^  which  ja  tbaigri^gt  or^g^tJijOf  poeinr^.b^c^mes;  'bj'.'tbe 

increase  of  knowle^e,  but  a  mere  fractional  element  of*  tli!^  jadg- 

'iitnetiU  .Wlsfloy  therof»Dfa l  ^' i^pgyiatipn,  is^ta^e^'doM',  ahd 

/  isi<;esiatiLyiiidebUne». : , Xtfis  rpoatly,  t)i^  .reyerpej  in  a  s^Vage  it^te. 

> ( fDi^iimagmatioii i in.  ,8^b .  at  at^t^:  oao^ . e^^^^ud  oypr.  pM'  tile  realtfiii  of 

•'fAii«y,«aind»DaiUiigjiijERif«  gcif^ip^ps  lijm.its  prpgr^B8•  '  l!^e^asaic;b8 

oJniayroat]niiii<lis(ni*ti(^,.bD;^;^^9  .IS  j^p  v»x^i\}n^a.tL(ie  td,  obsbiict 

'ji  kftL^'dOHraeJ :  (Th»  'if^Qraa^e  .wtia^*  pr^Y^uI^  js.ii^gtdy  cdiidiidte'  to 

i<  iU  infliiqndBi  ]i«»^  ]^i^4oi^]^W?  j%  bi|i^  ap,  ag^.  ^  ttokyro  are 

all  stfwope/ that  a  poem  i9(,^;^xU)?s?4  ^gf^  <)^^^®^  Bi^rpria^^'ttB  t<>  ajny 

extent;  it  never,  aa  it  were,  steals  away  our  Ininds,  ef cttes  6ar 


passions,  or  alters  our  conduct  from  its  accustomed  line  of  action. 
We  hare  acquired  too  much  knowledge  to  be  swayed  by  poetic  in- 
fluences.    We  read  it  merely  for  reading's  sake,  and  then  lay  it 


aside.  It  produces  no  illusions  on  our  mmds ;  it  does  not  increase 
otir  enthusiastic  praise,  or  stimulate  us  by  its  power  over  the  feel* 
ings.  In  savage  communities,  where  intelligence  must  be  low,  a 
short  song,  even  badly  metred  throughout  three  or  four  verses. 
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has  far  more  infiaenoe  over  their  xude  cau^ds  than.  whoU.  nfflvaoM 
hare  in  ciyilized  ages.  In  an  ignorant  age  poetry  addresses  toe 
feelings  and  passions  of  parties,  and  arouses  and  stimulates  iJieir 
minds  accordingly.  Their  poems  or  songs  are  only  addressed  to 
those  haying  an  interest  in  them ;  ours,  in  a  civilised  age.  to  tlio^e 
who  have  no  curiosity  on  the  subject  at  all ;  consequendy  poetry 
must  advance  or  decline  acoording  to  the  interest  which  pa,rties  nu(y 
attach  thereto.  In  an  enlightened  age  a  poem  is  treated  aa  fiction, 
because  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings  are  capable  of  discerning 
and  comprehending  its  merits  and  demeriU^  and  its  tenor  moat 
therefore  be  generally  understood ;  we  th9reA>re  look  upon  it  in  a 
stoical  manner,  because  we  are  placed  in  such  a  position  by  know- 
ledge that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  error.  In  a  savage  state 
it  would  be  exactly  the  opposite.  The  verity  of  what  they  had  their 
minds  fixed  on  for  a  few  years  was  taken  for  granted — so  their  whole 
belief,  untinged  by  doubt,  would  join  their  passions, — hence  the  iur 
fluence  of  poetry  would  be  correspondingly  great.  Further,  the 
minds  of  ignorant  people  are  more  susceptible  of  impressions,  and 
consequently  more  likely  to  be  deceived  by  superstitions.  Supers 
stition  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  certt^nly  a  great  element  in  ti\e 
power  of  poetiy.  Again,  civilization  causes  superstition  to  wane, 
and  consequently  destroys  one  of  the  great  influences  of  poetry. 
Now  superstition  being  as  prevalent  in  an  unenlightened  age  W9Qld 
add  greatly  to  the  power  of  ideas  when  expressed  in  ppetry. .  Be- 
sides, the  fan^age  being  more  simple  would  be  more  applicable  for 
the  transmission  of  ideas.  These  reasons,  therefore.,  clearly  shpw 
that  poetry  fiourishes  more  in  a  savage  age  than  in  an  enlif^tened 
one,  and  that  as  civilization  advances  the  influence  of  poetry 
declines. 

The  present  discussion  on  poetry  does  not  depend  on  the  goodr 
ness  or  badness  of  poetry.  We  can  take  it  in  its  most  comprehenaire 
signification,  and  argue  upon  it  accordingly.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  moral  qualities,  be  they  good  or  bad ;  but  with  its  effeet, 
whether  does  it  nourish  more  in  the  one  state  than  the  other, 
whether  as  the  one  state  declines  does  poetry  also  decline,  or 
whether  does  it  advance  with  the  advancement  of  the  other  f  W^ 
know  ^uite  well  that  poems  such  as  Milton's  ''paradise  Lost" 
never  influence  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  that  short  souAa  'or 
poems,  which  mar  haye  never  had  the  honour  of  bein^  printe(C  wiU 
nave  far  more  influence  over  their  minds  than  the  loftiest  and  most 
sublime  poem  in  the  world.  What  influence  have  tho  works  of 
Shakspere,  Milton,  or  Spenser  over  the  ijreat  mass  of  mankind,  in 
comparison  with  short  and  pnnffent  dttties  that  may  exist  in 
localities  ?  And  in  this  relation  does  the  poetry  of  a  civilised  age 
stand  to  the  savage.  The  real  poetry  of  a  country,  itji  songs  as 
they  exist  in  separate  communities,  are  very  seldom  publiabed^ 
The  knowledge  of  any  one  poet  can  never  suit  the  whims  and  taetei 
of  hundreds  of  sections  of  the  kingdom, — some  of  Bams's  no^ms, 
for  example,  and  also  Eamsay's  and  Hogg^s.     It  is  quite  obvious 
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tbat  their  knowledge  was  extremely  limited.  They  were  brought 
ttp  in  seeming  ignorance,  and  received  from  Nature  herself  the 
genius  which  she  gfnrrally  assigns  to  poets  »  yet  we  most  distinctly 
maintain  that  they  were  not  civilized  poets.  They  received  the  little 
rudiments  of  the  education  which  they  possessed  amongst  the 
lowest  and  rpost  ignorant  in  a  social  aspect,  which  condition  has 
Hie  nearest  rcsi^mnlanco  to  savagism,  just  amounting  to  semi- 
civilization,  although  they  were  ruled,  regulated,  and  protected  hy 
wise  laws.  The  rudest  savage  in  existence  can  be  under  the  wisest 
legislation;  and  we  arr  under  the  impression  that  if  the  poets  to 
trnom  we  have  referred  had  received  an  excellent  education,  such 
as  civilization  alono  can  give,  they  would  never  have  arrived  at 
the  lofty  emincuies  to  which  they  subsequentlv  attained.  Their 
mere  ignorance  and  the  illiteracy  which  surrounded  them  were  the 
means  of  their  success.  Being  ignorant  of  those  embellisliment^i 
which  add  lustre  to  civilized  life,  they  were  more  enthusiastic  and 
Soul-stirring  in  their  productions.  The  mere  rules  of  shallow 
etiquette  did  not  dissuade  them  from  imprcpsing  their  ideas  in  the 
manner  of  true  poets.  The  flimsy  drapery  which  decorates  civilized 
life  was  unknown  to  them,  and  they  therefore  revelled  uncon- 
aciottsly  in  the  great  stores  of  nature — a  boundlesa  field,  which  is 
always  simple,  and  more  admired  when  least  known. 

B.  S.  states  (p.  181)  that  "the  primary  office  of  poetry  is  to 
influence  the  foelingj^  rather  than  the  judgment."  What  does 
the  substance  of  this  statement  amount  tor  Simply  this,  that 
t'lvilization  develops  the  judgment  and  spurns  the  feelings ;  and 
also  limits  and'  contracts  the  special  functions  of  the  feelings. 
This  linntation  of  the  feelings  by  intelligence  and  knowledge 
extends  the  scope  of  the  judgment.  It  must  then  be  obvious,  by 
this  process,  on  II.  S.'s  argument,  that  as  the  feelings  to  which 
poetry  is  chiefly  directed  become  more  or  loss  than  secondary 
agencies  in  a  civilized  age,  that  poetry  must  ueces.'Hrily  decline. 
**The  primary  ofilee  of  poetr}'-  is  to  influenee  lUc  feelings. "  The 
feelin;^s  are  the  sonl  of  poetry.  Civilization  in  the  power  of  judg- 
m.ent  rednces  and  c^ntrarts  the  force  of  the  feelings ;  therefore  it 
^e&troys  the  soul  of  poetry.  Since  R.  S.  has  admitted  that  the 
"  primary  ofllec  of  poetry  is  to  influence  the  feelings,"  it  must 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  anything  whicii  lends  to  curb 
them  must  be  therefr^re  prejudicial  to  the  influene.e  of  poetry  ;  and 
civiTizati^n  dischari^es  this  duty  most  effectually. 

Ag?vin,  R.  S.  states  that  *' poetry  is  a  necessary  clement  of  civili- 
zation.'* The  proper  use  ot'  the  iudgment  is  a  great  element  of 
civilization,  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  feeline:s.  In  civil- 
ized life  people  are  taught  to  reason,  and  not  to  ery  lil^e  children, 
to  pfive  expression  to  their  feelings.  They  are  instructed  in  the 
paths  of  wisdom.  If  poetry  be  addressed  to  the  fcelinpe,  that  hold 
such  a  minor  office  in  civilization,  how  then  can  poetry  be  a  neces- 
!farv  element  in  civilization,  when  the  feelings  to  which  it  is 
addressed  are   shorn   of   their    power  by   civilization?    We  are 
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09491;  ]b»  r«0ppcile4*.  Sq  ftyr  a«r  tboy  Jbaire.Kone lUuT'oer^kilifliavB 
prpve4  aotfiu^g  Ipc  (he  ««9ailv^lHiA.tbedwin0tno8^<>{9on1ie^  m'- 

,.  C^reat 4rAe«i0iAi(Lupoa;ibe>8otig,O)f. Moae^  and  liiw^jadBiiverBA 
pj^oplos  2;60puiide4  it.  ooi  ^'  mnrboi^icl'  totmt  •  Jtfith .  griat  Jo]^  • ;  Bai 
tl^«u..  We  ai?0/  i^focmed  lUiat.  (ijjkboiif }i  thejr  wero  <lelit.ared  £aoiii 
s^avejryr  their  retmnad  ibo  tbcwr.rforiaen  ureysw .  THia  siiatflmfiitriid 
x|Bi^yMiC^^)bave;nQ  <i(HilH>  ^  o«tove¥<  4lwt  tba  ^fibctttf  this  ^eat 
pqeni.^»  tbeur  nuACb.  ^aA^vw^  trivial,  jUat>Aa4f'  ti»  f|rf at  poeiaA  of 
n^odprn  timea.  }kad'  auoii  an  enb^t  iipot>  tihe  mind,  of  the  paoplo  ifaal 
they  would  carry  it  to  their  very  grave.  Well,  wo  woula  ask^rwliat 
eSec^:  h^^K^  poem^  nt.  the  pDeaent  day  ?<•■  WiJl  thdt cleat vouthiue 
lor  yeftraP  .  jQ^eoiaA,  AoKo^ii^Andlmiaii'  poetry  ift  rs/lbrredrinst  as 
if  ta!p4e4»oflmft  weyre  raadby  titie naaasaa pf  }thA»(lv(tfpentiiire.ii«li0a4^ 
What  iiifiuenqe  hav«  pqata^nah/aatSDiftthay.ior.QoMidj^faD^ 
op  thoiBunda  <^  the  mikMeBiiA.0osiparia6)i  to^evoraL  aonppi  eoMtia^ 
in,  TloriauioIMiaces;?.  3m3a)i^0  fHOewb  are  «iiw.!pitbliahed'aiid^oiaflw 
l#ted.thK>ugboat  tbt  eofttirei  w«dd»  it  <Jioea  aottifoUanr-tkAt/thezB 
wereopkopoema  inlanda.jtfh^rci  thbre  waa  notprintingioD^ftB  artifiisMi 
Bdedinm  of  tratn^imittiiw  it,  faooi  ^e. to, another..  •  A  fowbtbornKd 
poete  i»tay  be  adduced^  .wUh.  Uieut  Ion®,  lugiibzi<Hl8  poeiaiti^  bnl 
1)heae , tedieua  produotioi^  <  Jataye .  tao  <  infta^nee  oa  ithe .  pedqple/in  ipto-' 
pcrr^oa  tot- th^notagiqi  spell,  wlii^:  abort- 8<»|(8  iialro' hud,  avok -ila 
woqld  bf|ve*been<in{ a.aanra^rage^.i.:  ,.  -i^  /,  i"^  •-'[  n'  *■  ;a 
JjL  &«  aaaat^fca  i^ti  unoiy;Uiaed.  iuud^aenfei^'civilizMk  copntriM'haTe 
nerer  p^dneed  goed  poetry, .  and  •goea  on  Uy  tAiow  thali'the  ificandi^ 
na¥iana hadaaagA in abuAdanoe,  bjit tbat!tbeir/niit«reaflui >tendBno^ 
wore^  vicioua^,  It.aeiems  .to  us  qwta  pla«  tbat.Weihave  jxoihipg  te 
do 'wiitb  Of .poeJBLX>n  thegrouftd el i^a ^ioiOttliaiifisa..  .We ht&B  bifdnk 
with  jongflk  of  .wbAtevar  obfl(taoter>  or  daaoriptm^  ia  tkeiviniuenaa 
i^>en.peop)ek  «'•  ^.r^wfoath^ip  poetry  fidraneeb  or'd6cliikeS'WitkEBTiU4 
zation.  We  have  only  now  to  corroborai^e  E.  B.Ia'  aiatament  wkidt 
amontfijta  to  a.  candid  •oenlesaioa  that  they  b^d  poetry  .in  abandamce, 
ilthongb  it :  might  bavet  been  vitfiouii*  whi$b.  ^mply.  justifies  iia:  ilk 
atatiiig  Ahat  it  cuEida  gr^atiniluflaoei  oveir.  ih^»lSe«|.ndmavians»  aiid 
we  want,  nothing:  mor^  The  Sef^dinanriaoa iinignt  hMvefbeea-.tlra 
moat  menaless.tiigefs  in.  cileatiOD.  but/ A heic;  ferocity  .cannot  nraitie 
the  in^uence.  wlueh  their  poetry.. bad.  ovBrtkeiftfit^irce  natuitasii 

In^Ivibaed  countries' soienoea  Are  •foim)jBd!Jttpon;v«rieaa  aalofiata'; 
facta  Bjre  iCQUeated/£or  the^  du^|aamott•traltton(  .reaiitieamoalilM 
found  to  iprm,  tlvsir  bases^.a^  jneMifieAion  .willAOt  jmil^.ihaB  tad: 
The  imagination  holds  uo  sucft^d  oilica.  .in-  acientifiD.:piiirKiiita. 
CiyiHzsition  {krodUkees.  aoience^  .TW.conclusum  is "therefone  plain 
Dhat  tbfi  iniaginutiQn  loaes  Its  parsima^iuit  aitay  in.iCfdighteiLod.ii9flB^ 
aAd  hanise poetry 'deelinas*        t...  :■  •.  :     -     >.  '  •      .    c*  .t 

1.  We, are  unable  ;io  eonoeivebew  peaee  audi  freedom*  b8iog!'seQes^ 
sary  e])9meots  of  civiliz^iiiioni  <are.  ibet  .ty>datant  uonipanibnl  of  laai 
and  good  poetry.  Whereaa  the  fact  rests  thus, — that  the  best 
poems  in  our  language  are  founded  upon  wars  of  one  kind  or 


they  five 'il^vviy  detftraetioa;  attid  nOfi6(Mkei^  l^an'  ^fcvmn,  revenue, 
fai^scw,  .tkaxi'  doei  fK>ot]^y  l60e4;he  chief  inotd^nto  upoa'whtohit  is 
<So£iipo8ed.  -^  it  ;-i8i  "therefore j  ^laih  thutlh^  various 'irttv&fg^  toni^ 
ditkms  flond  :abtions  'are  ih&  pvmcijMil'  eUiuentg  of  which  poetry,' 
hanoiif  any- iBflUenoeo'Fer  the-'niiiidg  of  p^ple;  k  obm^ydweci; 
Beaoe  «iiii  ifireedidm  ate  itfftdiiet  the  Bj^int  of  poetry';  and' a^  they 
teualE  m'^  mvilizML  a^ei^'Blta  {u^iheif<Bfit»^  prejudicial  tk>  poeftiy,  thd 
la^r  ipouti  '4KOniieqQ0ntly  dediao  with  the  iid^anoemetit  of  biVilW 

i/Pdftry  is  eloeelf  tilliedf  to  iuni^ic  ^'  in  "Auit,  poetry  ii  the  fpntidation 
d£  DBilsii&'i  I  We  haTie'ftl'Vfays  JBoUnA  thaC  pctett^y  >aiftd  muisic  iSohsrished 
Msidgfriiti  uliaDiHghte&^d  kgesr  At  thb  preiiieflt  day'  it"  ^^,te  amoii^ 
&e(n;fa|^e9t''tii«ioigh  unvaveryuadbviitop^  iftaito  io  the' ear  of  th6 
BppdeHT'  B^ndeal  mtwtii '  BoetryTouaed -their '  sarra^  iireciiits;  and 
amsie  ^ded  fidel' to'l^he  flffinat  in  the  higl^lands  df  8c0^1affd^  inhere 
it"niay.'iii' mid^that  the  *i«hllbitahta'are!0«]y  half  oivilii^,  poettf 
iad'imiBiaAxereise'iaiTaiost  tnettltftditbleiirifttiidnde  upon  their  mintk. 
€hu*h^ipeff6rAiaiioe<(^'fl'favotmiie'ai!ti!ali  feheir  ftmetM  seem ' to  b^ 
ifl4faffifir»t  tiiieviiaeei' rowed  hyits' Aoeen^s  Atr'ikmi  a  aitate  of 
k(%xgyil4Wi'>'{he''extmttie<'0f  dottnainey  to  that  i  of  the  gayetrfi 
pleaBove..:  BeddeH,  ^^e  smgw^ax^&t  mOT0>  nUttieroas  than  can  be 
got  in  civilized  life.  A  great  number  o#  theso  people  are  quite  able 
tiy cbiBpase  ipociba^  in '  their  oWn^  language  trith  vie/rf  littlo  trouble. 
Tbenpicbvdtuo lather  Irtiidy  to- divert  tbeir<  mQnItal  a6t«9itioiM:;  they 
aronincfncshtbcped  with  deai^ing ;  -  and  hienbe^>  in.  their  i^noranee 
aiid.>priiiin0>^iiibp]aoiiyy  with;  a 'tiitcturiDg'  knowledge  of  natun$ 
AvokiBd  tbedb;  they^aro  »b^  to  ddiA^cW  poamg  or  Bottgc.M'hioh  tinll 
hasei  >  ki  i  gceni  i  induMade  oven^  their  feUo w-aasoeiakesJ  Thi«  Btat^^ 
iUerefoile^'ifipthe  btet  adapted' for.  poetry  ?  ^ndaa  it  waneii,  pd«tiry 
wnit'canwipdndinglt  ^ottne^-  ^^ 

B^Bcvnfformauia'thatipoetr^  i^  ao  inielleietiial  and  profound  that 
it  isi'^dt  then  pletBiiif  to  thie^  maicij/''  Konr  dm  it  be  pi^oand 
#hen.  it  ia^piinoipaily  directed' to  the  feelhftgs  and  not  tbthojudg^^ 
mentiv  oumIU  Sk'B  faronrite  ftrgumeni  t'  Hoirtjven  tc^an  pore  try 
ioflnmide'the-  inner  man  ?  Whait  effeet  has  it  then  otet  the  maseen 
of  maniiind?  Hb\irioin  iiadvatKyd  with  eiivilijtaiion,  wh^  the 
tliOiii^ta'  ai«.io  profound/  tbilt  people  do- not  comprehend  the^? 
WhN»n  r  they  avoi  not  undentood  by  *'th0  many,'*  they  nmat  lOB^ 
thcnr  kttiereat';  and  when  inti^rest  is  lost  in  ih^  'by^the  many,"' 
eanil^iiy;  advance- with- civillisatibnf        '        .      i      '  • 

ciWp  kave,' therefore;  no  hesitatibn  in  stating  that  poetry  declines 
W3tj^  tha isdrranoeiae&t' of  oiviiisation.' .  History  haa  already  proved 
thift  statement,  and  a  little  attention  to  savagism  atr  tho  present  day 
wxll'jeDcroboirate  it.>  *  Besides^  ai  (MnAideration  of  a  somi^eivilized 
dtote  willithvowaddiiional  ifghton  the  irahjodt.;^     '       O.  M.  9. 
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It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  ihiit  I  andertake  the  diflfevli 
tfitk  of  replying  to  the  TariouB  well^written  artioles  whic^  havt 
been  contributed  in  support  of  the  affirmative  of  this  infceveetiiig 
and  far-reachmg  question.  It  was  with  some  sarprise  that  1  fbutud 
Biyself  placed  in  the  van  of  the  debate ;  arisit^  entirely,  I  feet 
aiisuredv  from  my  article  being  first  in  time  rather  than  m  merit. 
But  I  proceed  to  discharge  as  well  I  can  the  duty  imposed  upon 
me.  G,  M.  S.  fully  believes  himself  in  the  right,  and  he  who  does 
so  cannot^  if  the  poet's  dictum  be  received^  be  wrong.  I  tru0t. 
however,  to  prove  for  this  once  at  least  that  the  dictufn  -wiW  sot 
hold.  On  his  broad  definition  of  poetry  as  ''  the  ^tpreesion'  jof 
one's  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  iuncy/'  G-.  M-  S.  mmst 
surely  be  aware  that  we  verdict  can  only  be  given  against  him,  fdr 
certainly  fiction  of  every  kind  is  more  abundant  in  quantity  and  better 
in  quality  as  civilization  advances  than  in  a  reverse  order  of  thingr. 
I  am  qj^oite  willing  to  take  the  more  general  but  more  restrict^ 
definition,  coincident  with  my  own,  as  rhythmical  thought,  dis' 
playing  harmooy,  cadence,  in  the  combination  of  eoundi^.  -  II^  is 
not  disputed  by  any  that  poetry  has  existed  amobg  savage  trfbes; 
though  it  may  be  fliirly  questioned  whether  such  ^<wi>siivagie 
nations  were  not  advanced  several  degrees  in  the  scale  of  btriif- 
satton;  in  fact,  the  definition  of  a  savi^e  would  be  found  rath^a 
troublesome  affiiir ;  but  taking  such  a  general  idea  as  may  inciude 
the  various  particular  ones  formed  bv  each,  and  allowing  poetry  of 
some  sort  to  have  existed  among  sneh  nations,  it  does  not  fblloW,ss 
G.  M.  6.  more  than  once  assumes,  that  because  poetry  fiotcrished 
among  these  it  must  of  necessity  decline  as  soon  as  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  is  changedf,  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  become 
civilised.  This  is  in  reality  begging  the  question.  The  main  deCebt 
of  the  argument  employed  appears  to  be  the  ignoring  of  the 
different  species  of  poetry,  and  of  the  difiereat  ways  in  whicl;  it 
may  infiuence  the  mind.  Poetry  in  its  first  existence,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  it,  is  taken,  its  qualities  and  influences  noted;  -and 
because  in  later  times  these  special  qnallties  and  influences  are 
fbund  wanting,  it  is  asserted  that  poetry  is  wanting  too ,-  thatit  ha^, 
in  fact,  declined.  Because  the  poets  of  the  present  age  do  not  roam 
our  highways,  and  with  awful  voice  and  threnteniag  gesture  call 
upon  all  who  feel  themselves  wronged  to  play  the  man,  take  tip 
arms,  and  urenge  the  oppressor^^-^pon  the  father  who  h^s  been 
wronged  by  a  neighbour  to  transmit  to  his  family  as  a  sact-ed  com* 
maud  the  task  of  avenging  that  wrong  upon  his  Ueighbonif'^ 
posterity  to  the  latest  generations ,— they  are  forsooth  unworthy  of 
their  name,  and  of  their  high  calling  which  has  so  miserably 
declined  in  their  hands  I  The  poet's  mission  is  now  one  of  peNice 
and  good-will  toward  men ;  and  instead  of  encouraging  th«  human 
passions  of  revenge,  Sco.,  he  hs»  to  appeal  to  ibelings  of  « totally 
different  order,  and  to  show  man  the  prime  duty  of  in  all  thkigff 
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conquering  self.  As  regards  its  nature  and  influence  I  fearlessly 
maintain  that  the  poetry  of  a  civilised  age  is  far  in  advance  of  a 
b»ilMK>Q8  DBe,  and  that  oonsequontly  it  eatmot  be  aaid  to  deDline 
idlili  cftviilivationt  merely  because  its  staple,  so  to  epeak«  and  ike 
^irtetieo  of  its  iaduenee  tjet  obaoged.  And  this  will  be  Tendered 
liiiioh  deaHar  by  the  oonsideralion  ■  of  an  instanoe  or  two.  In  \km 
Iftle  dvil  war  in  America,  poetasters  were  not  wamting  on  either  aide, 
wAio  eBOonraged  their  party  to  the  eoafliet  by  all  the  «pi>eails  to 
the  piasioBfl  of  which  they  were  capable.  Yet  can  sneh  miserabib 
^S^iolui  be  called  poetry  r  Or  to  eome  neat ec  home :  all  remember 
tbe  pott-laujpsate's  '*  Maud,"  struck  off  in  the  heatiof  the  Crimeaa 
w«r  fever,  and  all  agree  in  lamenting!  that  eo  poor  a  work  should 
have  iesved  from  so  great*  mind.  Trooy  the  snivelling  countep* 
jiimpe]^  was  exhorted  to  le«ro  hie  wares,  rusli  to  the  wer#  and  strike 
t£  it  were- but  with  his  cheating  yard-wand  home ;  and  Uie  adultev- 
•iota  of  onr  food  were  warned  to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and 
MBkhark  in  some  more  glorions  enterprise.  What  wae  the  effect  P 
Did  crowds  dock  to  rur  barracks  awed  by  the  poet's  denonoiationa, 
(Nr.moYed'by  his  fire  ?  We  know  they  did  not«  and  that  those  who 
entered  the  service  were  aotuated  by  very  diffbrent  motires*  Aad 
eveoa  were  tlie  foreigner  to  invade  •omr  sea*girt  isle*  it  is  yery 
dottbtful,  sqp posing  the  levo  of  coontry  to  be  so  degenerate,  that 
Englishmen  would  not  at  onoe  rally  and  fight  to  the  last  for  hearth 
and  honwr  whether  any  utterances  of-  any  poet,  howeiv«r  yigorooe 
and  stirring  in  themselves,  would  ever  make  them  do  so.  Yet  who 
will  say  that  poetry  has  no  influence  in  the  present  day  ?  From  the 
eradle  to  the  gvave  we  meet  it  at  erery  tarn,  and  'at  every  step 
yi#Id  more  jor  less  to  its  influence*  We  form*  in  great  measure,  onr 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  imbibe  our  prineiples  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  justice,  charity,  and  integrity,  from  the  early  teaching 
of.  our  nursery  rhymes.  Civilization  does  tend  to  subdue  passions 
oi  the  baser  Dort,  and  consequently  poetry  loses  its  hold  over  thesei 
but  the  higher  and  nobler  passions  know  no  subjection,  but  aire 
rather  intensified  and  invigorated ;  and  it  is  on  these  that  poetry 
Innat  and  does  exert  its  influence.  A  number  of  jingling  souoidb 
may  excite  a.  savage  just  as  empty  declamation  does  the  rabble,  but 
the  intelloctual  man  looks  as  much  for  itooftething  more  than,  this  ia 
poetry  as  he  does  in  the  outpourings  of  any  one  clainkag  the  name 
of  orator.  But  se  a  friend  has  well  observed  to  me»  if  starting  with 
Bwvagadom,  we  And  poetry  io  its  best  etAte,  and  if  for  every  step 
forvard  in  civilization*  poetry  takes  one  backward,  we  should  long 
ore  this  iiod  poetry  extineU  Yet  oooaopare  the  poems  of  Tennyson, 
Wordaworih,  and  Brownings  with  what  remains  to  ils  of  early 
Celtie  or  Saxoa  poetry.  Do  the  lyrics  of  Hood)  Buohanan,  Clottgh, 
^akay>  yield  tbe  palm  to  the  songs  of  the  old  English  gleemen 
and  minstnels^  or  the  French  trouveres  and  troubadours  P  X  give 
'.'  PhilOflGtathM  "  Aill  credit  for  his  ingenious  aeeonnt  of  the  ongia 
of  poeti^,  tliough  I  must  disfftcnn  from  it ;  and,  in  faot«  it  is  quite  at 
vaiiance  with  the  slut«mei|t  of  hi»  c^oodjutor  J.  M.  8.    Foetpy,  he 
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Uiy^i  -^iB^iMe-  luiltiral  i  ovtbneBir  of!  thougjit,  aM  }9((mAfflpRf^^inii 
Um  4eafibiain^  '^f  motitoeit  feci;|i'<<  tk^u^^  ji«i  too.ji%M.feiitPMW 
to  tell  UB  how  it  comes  to  pass  tliatfliU>(potfti^  htmyAiwiihy/ti^tin* 
that  is»  theyeeinv^moeiof  aeoedtilatid/'.piEUiieli  frbtsogidiM)  i^tj^isfifftls. 
iBttt^^Phttomatfaev"  aoBdrtBiliatsil  theacrfowiS'Wtfse'iATmt^cUli^ti)^ 
.ff oald«b&  poetii.  /If  '>  tPirilamatfaflir"  inil(Opl;y!  iremv-  iiifr/lilt  f^f,  Mfi\^ 
vh6 eom|>os0d>attMd  thJBifdmitf  irat.atididti^^^ 
of  ^evArimisi  ^vw^ks^  he  nnUifind.  ifamtiinr^Miiaam  ^xx^j^iM^t^^ 
thfllt  freedpn  iSAd-rpesce  10000  ^jneiitialiy  /ftOMsiewl  jti^f  tlu>:  iprp4<i¥^Ui;# 
of  pdodpof^rriB  ^oh^otw  €)iaufeerig?Afl:onIjrJ»igj[Ueexi«t^0>a/M««'^ 
ito  bfittle  of)  CreBsgr^'ahd'biit  twBitty-«i^i  vhaft(  I?o«fftiiemi^a% wf$y; 

'  Woodsstodc^  inr  tUe  1  nBtiMment  •  of Aeondtnr  <  lifer  ib^ty;-|£vje'0r«eajf>^r  f^jb^r 
ihektterdf  thesebsMl^.  «i"];^oFafiiie>Qa«en^"',viFtM  Wtf^aiii 
Ireland,  and  tiie  fbnk  part  i  nottpublidied '  tiil )  imo^  y eani  1  Af t^i\  itfj^ 
-d6«iifactio&  of*  the  ArmBdBj.';>Miltaii>  eom^lftd  ^trwpubiifj^  jpp 
po«ttoal  works* from  1688t-^1671^/tbe!in^e7valtbom9 fiUeiliwi4b^ to 
coutroreftial  prose  .worjis')  and  Leonid/ dad 8paoerp«itmiW>€9Mi}|)r)#tifr^ 
tkat  the.  otiier  aiitboaa  cited,  tfaoughipasaib^ipaifl.Di'  ItM?  Jifi^  m 
'troofoloms  timeB,>  did-jeaUj  ivarite  •  tbeuri  ohieirwofkaldm  tilMftfl^f 
peaee,-  Besidesv  it  U  ndk.the  in0rer&etTthat/tbfve.DHM!il  %ar<,rA^i||g 
itiBome  ipart  of  the  «arth,  bat  ]ikbw.^ari,thiBi:iiff9oUii\fy^liiim^ 
iftdmduaU^:  ;>  and  -inheii  thiiiis  doasiderecidkeisuplK^tad  io^^MiidfilHiQr 
<  Tdflishei.  '  We  have'  hod  wan  in  N^w*  iZeaioaa,  1  BhootiEkQ^  -torpubj^s 
in  Jasnaici^  uad  Ireland;  jethdw  far  doitk^j^Afiect.iis^ixidiviidHaUfjP 
We^  ivith-  fe«r  lexoeptraovi  aotmionr  dailij^  ooBeetnai»»>i£:V!&>9^« 
o*e«^  toj^ciMr'VweretrneofioVieiypaJio^.ouK  dosaiiuonii^  /.  [r.-,\,  .,j 
•  1  mxuft  bestow'  wkeai  litt)e  space  renmins  to  meAiQ  o^/totaiiM^ipp^ 
of  tbe  artiele  of  ^'Dalaiel/'i  il  €aii'hardlyi'U»d«»MndilioW/<ihe 
similes  with  which  his  article  opens  .appl^  toithie  <}ttMiftn..viiiJ4er 
discussion.  An  abundance  f>f -any- article  may  cause  it  to  be  held 
cheep,  or  thom^ht  little  of,  but  the  qnaUtiea  of^tkeiavticleHiiaaaiQ 
the  same.  Corn  is  jast  hb  useful  tLnd  nourishing  now,' when  > wheat 
is  at  4O9.  the  ^juarter,  as  It  trto  when  fiOs.  was  'aeommba'priee. 
"We  cannot  say  that  the  nutritive  proj^ertics  oi*a  loaf  of  brettdlfiiure 
,  declined  in  consequence  of  free  trade  in  com,  thotigh'  itititjr^bc 
quite,  true  that  t>  e  do  not  prize  it  so  highly  vf  before,.  Arid  fio  yifh 
poetry,  Iho  ppet- might,  be.tbqughi  n^ore  of  in  ibrmer  a^jes,  thldii^h 
.  1  very  much  doubt  whether  it  were  so,  nut  tbia  does  not  jjauake  w 
•  poetry  my  tkebetter^  Tha.eaee  of.the:.«etTc^w»^  poetClo^  ahpold 
Lardly  haS^e.been  oiled*  by  V  Bakiel/'  as  itia<  weU  kmown  tluiit  Jie 
haa  been  disowned  as  snob;  by 'all  intelligent  men.^i  N^r  dowait 
-  fbUow  because  o«ir  poets  no  longer  sing'  of  Ihje  •  wraUiof  hajaoes 
or  of  gods,  or  the  fall  of  cities  and  t^ash  of  empires,  thaltherctee 
poetry  hhs  declined.   ^Hie  death  of  a  Village;  cur  ttHghtgi?«tis6ito 


subject  in  each  of  these  whlcbi  RiT/es  rise  to  such  graphic  deacription 
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htid  bentttlflil  iowigwy w  The  *^  In  Mflrnomm."  too,  is  Imt  a  'tribute 
tky  Wd^tt^d^krted  fri^nft.  Yet  is  it  iriot  poetry,  of  tUc  highest  stamps 
iSM!ib#^ty''.tti<>t»iiiir4ttid  pathetic >*  '     .'-.•(.-•    .t..-,  .;  »• 

''TM6^%  iV  ddes' nbt  ^oiTj  as  *<  Dalziel  '*  aec9D» i(»  think, or  at  leaftt 
a^AeHsi  thKt'^o&ttiK^  our 'prom  "haa  caniitdMpably  advanoed  idorm^ 
the '  lAsi  *f0W  ^o«M/  oitr'po&bBj  vamto  <if  n^dessity  have  declined ; 
1te^(^?t'S4'efe  itiipbdBib]^  for'tbe  tiro  io  exist  toi^elihar^  It  ia  ii^oe 
that  T1&  early 'timeii' the  poetry  ^'os  atmevior  to  the  pvoae^  the  hitter 
htHiiitr,  ihjfatfU  Uttleior  ao  eKv^teaoe  mi  many  yeariaRer  poetry  had 
¥^lr^hed'{'tl»  Vcef««*/>  ^d  thouf^h'in  the  /|f>]5eaent  day  our  proae.maj  be 
.b<*t«^r 'than  i^Ur-  yoetry;  it  tdoes/ not  thence- follow  that  our  poetry 
)lfa^<v3^<ill]iedv  'We'aiv'not  cokir^^  poetry. .with  prober  hut  with 
'^6Hry  i  "Utid^  ihe  pdetrV'  oi'  TeimylsoiL  .la.Be .  mtioh  auperior  to  tbe 
tioetr^,  ^^f  Obaucer  ae'jB  the.  broke  of  Maoadlayto  the  pro$e  of 
li^Tiae>rilleir  Jb'inusi  ^ileo  ho  barBe  in  a&^ud  by  thoae.whiodesite 
'V6  fertti  k  sound  jadgmeDt  on  thii  queation,i  that  we  know  nothiii^ 
'^tft  the*  meidtoerities  of  antiquity,  ire  hare  oUly  •  the  atara ;  and  beoaaoe 
^ti'lodlttog-oti  them  oar- attemtion  ii  tiot  diatsaeted  by  the  presence 
'bf  the'lefe«€t  %his:¥rhich  ihfn^as  <atfw  Burronnded  the* greater  ooes, 
Hvbi^  ifA  looking  evct"the  poets  of  our  o^  age  me  meet  with  evegqy 
^d^j^rdc-of  britiiansTV'^eare  iipt:to  consider  the  elder  votaries  -^f 
'%\i\i  Muee  l^risater  thoai.  tiiey  a-eally  are.  A  £ew  eeuturiea  .hence  our 
^^^diocntief^  WiU-  ibe'U&kkiowo;: and> only.  the. ^reat  lifi^hU  survive, 
-;nhU'  jMsterity  willbsfldredly  prefer  our  ^eseut  age^  for  poetcy.to 
''tti^tfif  ft 'Existing  oJi(N  though  the  4;haracte]}  of  the  tool  poetry  must 
'have  uidVatioedr  >  I  -have  done,  aoid  nr hile  regretting  my  own-  inability 

to  deal  with:eo>Iarge  a^aubjoet^  {iird  thab  the  clooe  of  a  volume  has 
''ui'Mtilied  tho:  in^ertioil  ofijiny  anore  paperH  on  the  quention,'  Uiust 
'M!ra\''e4lid  de)ciin^jof/it  toithe  carefulaud  lAnpaHial  coasidcOration 
'^^'their^AdetiB  of' this  Magazinei      >:  ..   .  -       . .'  '  -.   i.     .  B.  S*- 

(<r<  &oiCKS'roai,IiobiB!  £i^uCivncv>'.— rth^  fulloiring  are  worthy,  ^f  Ulnj;  pliiced 
j in . W/cfn»(iietipVA  .poftit-Viti  in  eyeij.UotuMUiililcTr^K  From  jour  childreua  e^cly 
.  i^fiicjfi.intrnWM*)  i*^  jj^ctws^ity -qf  if)sUn^  obedienc^,  2,  Vnite  firinuesg  wi;lh 
oge^tlfpf^^,]  '^t^  ;o^r,  HJiiJdrea  nWa^'S,  unrUri^taQd  iliat.'you  ^nean  ese^ctlj  vp^t 
^jo^jB^j.  I  3  Jyt5^«sr  prti^iiie  t^cm  HujthTng  llli,le^s  you  are  sure  that  ynu  cnn  jp^ive 
jt^pi  wl«'t,y(fti  proi»iM>.  \,  If  you  tell  a  child  to  do  anything,  show  him  how  to 
•  ib  It,- find  »ee  that  it  is  (t<ipt.*'  '5.  Always  pariish  ypkrff' children  for  %ilfu^ly  dls- 
^  Ol»eyiiig  toct.'bdt  ilever  pnnisU'^^liM  yoo'iart  angry. '  -6."^^ev^t'  let  them  p^rwlve 

that  tli'^y  oiit  tf^  Vuti  ii  iMlke  you  Ibde  ybui^  tel^dotniaariA.     7k  Ktfter  amiltf  at 
n^^'bf  tlfi^lr  <tciid()x  of  i«h{6h  yoa  ^o^  not  aMvovt^  evea  tfaou^iii  tb#y  ara  8da««H}at 
'^'•^oMiri'Eig."  'B.<1l  tlitry/give  ^i^Mito  peCailaifcb  an<l  tobipart  wait  tili  titdy  ara  oi^, 
'laM'tlieagc^tly  naBon  'wrib  tbemon.ths  impropriety  of  tbair  conduol.     d.  Be- 
'  'HNttlier^  thai  ^  little  pftsetkt  paniahnaut;,,  ijMbea  thei  oecaajou  arij}«a«  ia  mnoh  znpre 
J  eflkvtaal  tlwn  the  t^«itaplpg  oC^  greater  panialunect  ahould  the  faajt  be  reoewed. 
I  ■  :1 0*  .yf?tT  S*^ J*^  ^)^Md^i\  •W^l^'DJ  beaapse  the^  ,cry  (qr  it.    11-  On  uo  account 
.aj)o|f||hBn^,tp,  S/i  at  ,oi^e  .time  ir(iAt  ypu.  hnve  forbidden,  ujide^  tha  aame  circum- 
{ .  sUQC*|^,pt^anp(her..  12.  Tfacjj  ^liem  that  the  onfy  sure  and  easy  way  io  apj^ar  good 
ja  tolie  gpp|d.  ^,  lif.  .Apcystorp  them'ia  lujiKetlieir  little  recitals  thepeHect  truib. 
'.1'4!  .^e^er  allow  of  tulebWlfifc      15.  Tenth   thfin  that'  a^lf-denial,  jjot  xelf- 
Mndaigeace,  is  ih^e  appointei  and  stire  iftetliod  ol  rteMiriiig  ))appinhs**-i4 fl^rrti^ 
Cmmtry  Gentleman. 
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{Concluded  fr<mpi6^%1^.)  ' 

6th,  In  the  last  Qiunber  we  bare  traced  the  eonatractif e  action  o{. 
ouriateUigence  up  to  the  formation  pfg^Qeral  wO]*cU.  We  proceed  t(^. 
show  that  the  oonc^ptioa  of  this  ao(  as  one  of  constructkui  remorm : 
ftotu  the  notioaof  common  wor48,  as  formed  by  the  Aridtotelilm. 
school,  a  grare  difficulty^  which  ooa^tituftes  a  0tax)ag  argument  inM 
favour  of  the  idealist  theory  about  theoiv     If  common  woiida  are'! 
formed  by  dropping  out  of  si^t  all  that  is  peculiar. to  any  mdivi*! 
dual,  we  must  in  using  them  los^  sight  of  every  ifQ4ividual»  and ; 
thus  arrive  in.  every  caae  at  the  same  result  of— NothingneM.  Take 
the  word  "mountain,"   which  is  Dr.  Whately'a  illustratioar re- 
move in  imaginatioa  every  sensation  produced  by  any  naiountaiii* . 
and  therefore  peculiar  to  its  action ;  you  arrive  at  absolute  vaeaoiC$r^. 
8o  with  the  eommon  words  expressing  itjuaUties^  Strength,  JuAtiqe,  < 
Goodness,  &o.    They  have  no  contents  except  in  reference  to  somi**. 
individuals  by  whom  the  particular  qualities  are  manifestedt  and 
vanish  when  all  these  carriers  of  their  universality  are  withdrawn^ 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  to  our  consoiouaness  common  words  are  noli 
seats  of  vacancy,  but  are  full  of  concrete  reality,  because,  as  Looke 
saw,  they  are  the  meaivs  by  which  oonntlesa  concrete  individuals- 
are  brought  together  by  the  imagination  under  different  relatione^ 
*'as  it  were  in  bundles,  for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  o.f . 
our  knowledge,  which  would  otherwise  advance  but  slowly,  Here- 
men's  words  confined  to  pai'tieulara;"*    though  unfoittunately  he.- 
did  not  ace  all  that  is  implied  in  this  bondle-formio^  faculty. 

Por  in  the  conception  of  mental  action  as  essentially  oonatruoti^e 
lies  the  means  of  aatiafactorily  solving  tbe  problem  ao  long  <  and  «ft, 
hotly  discussed  between  the  great  rival  schooia  of  philoeophy*; 
whether  man  does  or  does  not  possess  some  knowledge  absolutely  - 
certain,  not  affected  by  any  contingency  of  experience.     The  dis- 
cinles  of  tbe  Idealist  schools  are  used,  and  in  our  judgment  with 
full  right,  to  appeal  to  mathematical  science  as  a  conelusive  proof 
that  the  liuman  intelligence   has  such  possessions.      That  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space ;  that  if  one  +  one  are  two, ' 
and  one  -f-  one  -|-  one  +  one  are  four,  two  -H.two  are  also  fouff  \  • 
these  and  a  n^ultitude  of  similar  propositions  depend  for  their  prqof  . 
on.no  accv^muUtion  of  observalioAs.    If  they  ace  understood  at  aU^ 
they  are  understood  as  completely  certain,  so  that  no  amount  of 

*  B«say  111.,  §  ii.     S«e  Britiah  ControveraiaUst,  1866,  p.  51. 
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experiment  could  make  xxb  more  sure  of  them,  no  apparent  contra- 
diction between  observation  and  theory  can  make  ns  feel  less  sure. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  men  of  great  ability  to  resolve  this 
feeline  of  certainty  into  an  invariable  association  of  experience. 
But  tuey  break  down  on  two  points; — ^Pirst,  that  the  imagination 
has  never  ani/  difficulty  in  associating  or  'separating  any  sensible 
phenomena  whatever,  however  opposed  this  association  or  separa- 
tion may  be  to  experienpe ;  while  xi^  mathemntical  acience  we  feel 
that  what  la  separated  can  never  be  associated,  and  what  is 
associated  can  never  be  separated.  Second,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  association  or  sensible  phenomena  which  could  cast  a 
di(Hibt  oin  tn^  eertainties  df  mathematics.  Mr.  J.  S.  TA\\\  has 
r«£^ntly  eisertdd  all  his  ingenuity  to  draw  fine  lines  of  distinction 
between  the  association  of  day  with  ni^t,  or  of  a  stond  with 
sinking  in  water,  and  that  of  two  straight  lines  with  the  not 
encldsing  it  space.  But  he  does  not  notice  the  important  distinction 
between  the  cases ;  that  while  ^e  have  not  the  least  difficuUi^  tA 
disc6ntieeti»g  in  imagination  day  from  night,  or  a  stone  fVom  -the 
property  of  sinking,  the  diMculty  of  imaginiog  two  straight  liti(?s 
to  enclose  a  space  amounts  to  an  impossibility.  Milton's  w^ir 
ia  heaven  and  angelic  visitations  to  Adam  and  Evb  may  claim  a 
plftee  in  poetry  (jpof>W<),  however  improbable  we  mdy  judge  th^ni 
as  hiistory ;  but  if  Milton  had  told  us  that  in  'paradise  Adani  ahd 
Eve  slept  in.  a  bower  formed  of  two  straight  lines  of  Shrubs  by 
which  they  Were  enclosed  on  all  sides,  we  should  have  judged  our 
poet  a  proper  intaat*  for  Bedlam.  Ag^ain,  an  able  writer  in  the 
8<ttHMay  Bevibto  has  maintained,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Mill,* 
that  if  we  lived  in  a  world  where,  wheneverr  two  nair  of  things  were 
contemplated  together,  a  fifth  thing  was  immediately  created  and 
brought  within  the  contemplation  of  the  mind  engaged  in  putting 
two  and  two  together,  the  result  would  be  that  the  mind  contem- 
plating two  &nd  two  would  coant  five ;  and  that  if  we  lived  in  a 
world  where  there  Were  no  straight  lines  but  the  lines  of  a  railway 
which  appeared  to  meet,  and  were  prevented  ftom  ascertaining  that 
in  fact  tney  did  not  meet,  we  should  suppose  two  straight  lines  to 
enelose  a  space.  But  both  suppositions  are  clearly  &lacies.  A 
mind  capable  of  contemplating  things  in  pairs — that  is,  of  putting 
two  and  two  together-^must  be  conscious  of  the  difierence  between 
two  such  groups,  and  the  gronps  of  two  and  three  supposed  to  be 
presented  to  it,  i.  *.,  of  the  difiTerence  between  four  and  five.  So, 
that  the  two  lines  of  a  railway  may  appear  to  enclose  a  space  the 
obsetv^r  must  turn  his  head  while  observing  therti,  and  then 
would  contemplate  not  two  straight  lines,  but  four.  Apparently 
diverging  fVom  two  opposite  points  towards  each  other  j  as 
to  Which  it  is  as  (^rtain  tnat,  if  they  really  so  diverged,  they  kuust 
eiidose  a  space  if  produced  far  enough,  as  that  tw6  su^h  Kneb  alone 
cannot  do  this.    The  puzzles  cre&ted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 

*  '*  Ezamixuitioii  of  Sir  V.  Uamiltoa,"  p.  67. 
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Saturtfay  Reviewer  would  gi^e  rise,  therefore,  not  to  the  questionB 
Auppofied  by  him,  but  to  such  questionB  as  these, — Why  ia  nature 
four  things  could  never  be  perceived  together  without  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  fifth  P  or  whether  two  straight  lines  could  exist  as 
natural  objects  without  meeting  two  other  similar  lines  diverging 
from  an  opposite  point  P 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  reasonable  account  of  mathematical 
certainties  can  be  given  which  does  not  attribute  them  to  some 
source  in  our  minds  distinct  from  the  conclusions  resting  on  the 
experience  of  sensation.  But  if,  taking  our  stand  upon  this  ground, 
we  claim  for  our  intelligence  an  access  to  necessary  and  universal 
truths,  we  sre  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  claim  must  include  a 
variety  of  conceptions,  such  as  Space,  Time,  Quality,  Quantity, 
Kelation,  Substance,  Cause,  &c.,  &c. ;  while  yet  no  one  is  able 
accurately  to  determine  the  number  of  these  truths,  nor  can  we  by 
means  of  them  dispense  with  the  contingent  and  partial  details  of 
sensational  knowledge  if  we  would  come  to  any  trustworthy  con- 
clusions as  to  the  universe  to  which  they  relate.  Here  is  a  great 
perplexity.  Mathematical  science  proves  that  there  are  necessary 
and  universal  truths  attainable  by  our  intelligence,  yet  thouffh 
there  seem  to  be  other  truths  besides  those  of  mathematics,  like 
them  necessary  and  universal,  we  cannot  use  them,  as  we  can  the 
truths  of  mathematics,  to  build  up  sciences  independent  of  sensa* 
tional  experience. 

But  this  perplexity  disappears  when  we  regard  thought  as  a 
process  of  reflection  upon  combinations  presented  for  analysis  by 
the  constructive  action  of  the  imagination.  The  will,  by  its  spon- 
taneous activity,  originates  motion ;  motions  of  every  kind  it  can 
combine  in  imagination,  and  in  these  combinations  supplies  to  our 
intelligence  materials  whence,  by  reflection,  we  can  attain  a  know- 
ledge absolutely  certain,  since  it  is  the  knowledge  of  that  which  our 
miuds,  by  their  own  power,  have  constructed  for  themselres.  For 
instance,  as  has  been  said,  wo  can  think  of  the  line  left  behind  by  a 
point  imagined  to  be  in  motion  and  to  preserve  always  the  same 
direction ;  wc  can  bring  together  in  imagination  two  such  lines,  and 
suppose  them  to  cross :  if  we  now  reflect  upon  the  figure  thus  pro- 
duced, we  shall  perceive  that  these  lines,  having  diflerent,  unalter- 
able directions,  can  never  meet  again,  however  far  they  may  be 
produced,  but  must  continually  diverge,  and  so  could  never  enclose 
a  space.  So  we  can  take  any  such  line  of  any  assumed  length  as 
unity,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  we  please,  can  per- 
ceive that  each  of  these  units  is  equal  to  every  other,  and  theretore 
that  one  and  one  -f-  one  and  one  are  equal  to  one  -|-  one  -f  one  -j- 
one,  or  that  two  and  two  are  four.  And  thus  we  can  proceed  to 
build  up  sciences  of  propositions  absolutely  true.  Doubtless  in 
forming  these  conceptions  we  usually  assist  our  intelligence  by  out- 
ward acts.  We  throw  our  imaginations  of  lines  or  surfaces  aud 
their  combinations  into  visible  figures,  in  order  to  examine  them 
more  conveniently.    But  what  the  hand  thus  executes  the  mind 


ll94»i£eftii?ertiaiiity>Aftdjii&i;v^er|uiUt7  fts.sogiiL  as  it  19  per«ei¥d(l  ni  Mm 
JBerjfmuisfth^wxx^  \%x^i^  o»  thoi  |)k^ve  leoaBibni^tiiotus  of  ^ur  own 

aeaionly  with  the  qualities  of  the  motions- thi«B  ,brougKt  together*; 
i^A*  wit)i*  the  irelation0..^ubai«bing  between  ih9.  Uaea  or  e^rfaces 
fombiocdi  .^(o«4w(g;  tp  .the  ,4iu}ectiooft.  or  .iyit«a  ,of  moy^m^Bt 
«i9igQe<i  (o.  theimi.ao4  do^Ql?  con^e^ro  ouva^lve^  with  the  quaniiiieg 
bynwhichi  m.if^f  ^lartiottkr  oM^ii  the,  imotWns,  thus  ^uali&ed.  ara 
i»diif^ualiae(i , /except  as  ^' teat  of:  the  eorsect&asfl  of  our  work^ 
r  To  the  ooooluaioz^  oonatitutiog,  matheiniatiaal  .fleieoce:  the  icouf 
potions  Teatiugt'^n  senfljatiooM  .expei>eijM;e ,  are  opposed  ia  thase 
tep9vtanti.poiBtat--Fir3t,  that  the  g/ovHfts  into  whi(^  we  biad  thetii 
^,  m  Qcd^lr  t^  d^plwith  them  readUj«  admit  of,  aa  absolutely  lAdefi* 
mteionUrgeme^^  or j^ontraetioa :  .3ecozul»  thatw^  caa  oombin^  tbt 
n^ords  by<  which  theae  groups  ai^  held  together,  at  pLeaauirO}  with  ao 
biiMraaeewhiUbeTer  bn^t  oi^ijown  »Qtiou3  of^eongi:uity  or  discordaa/se* 
W.&inayiiCoiiibifi^ithe..objeQt8'  indicated- by  a. oertaitv  set  ,of  senaa* 
tigna  under  the  n^utie  of  atone,  and  liasign  /to  our  bond,  awdug  otib«r 
^nali^eflti  tha^  of  sinking,  in  .water.:  i.  .million  timaa  this  assump'' 
tioa  mav,'  aorrespond  .to  ex.pariaec0».bi]it.  if. in  the  auUiion  and 
fii3Al..tiw  it  dooa  oiot,  if  aone  ol^jeat  possessing  thia  other  qualities 
belonging  to  the  objects  bound  together  by  this  name  does  not  sink* 

vhat  isilo.preyeiit  lufpom.eitbermodifyiiig.our.ban^  to, suit  the 
phenomena,  and.  dividing  atonea  into,  those  that  wiU  aink  in  water, 
a«di.th(M&.  that  will  ;not^  or,  if  we  jprefer  to  keep  the  bond  uai 
changed,  fipm  daclaring  that  the  olneotiie  not  a  atone*  because  it 
"^ill  not  f9ink<  in-iwater»  though  in  oitneor.  .reapeeta  it  may  be  like 

.  .Again^if  wo  have^uoited  certain  sensations  by  the  name  **  earth," 
and  cej^ain  others  by  the  words  -f  split  ia  pieces,"  what  is  to  hinder 
«nir .  dombining  these  .words,  and  imaginiag.  the  eaOrth  to  be  split  in 
pias^aF'  Ino^lisueh  aotawe  ar/e..dealiag  not  with  the  results  of  oar 
eoabiaaidon^,  as  rin  matbematical  acitenQe,.  where  we  are  bound  by 
oiir  )0«i»ii  lacta,  but  wi^h  the  formation  of  the  groups  of  senaational 
moTamentSiwthwhiehwe  choose  io. deal,  an  act  where  our  imagina* 
ti^n/i8"Completely  free»;  as  .in- mathematics  iii  ia  free  to  oonstruet 
anY  gvoup  of  spontaneously  detepcmined  movements  on  which  to 
Mflae)^*  To  apply  the  same  treatmant  to  these  opposite  acts  of  oon^ 
steaction  and' reflection  must  inevitably  produce  great  eomfusion  of 

Thare  are,  however,  a  ^laaa  of  coneeptiona  partaking  of  both  cha* 
raclma^  Q^liaseoottatituteth^proTincaofmeta^ysica  proper.  That 
these  should  hava^oqcasionea  much  perplexity,  ia,  therefore^  not 
Bnrpn^ing*! .  _  .  •  ■  i .    .  1  ■   ;  —  '.  -  . 

t  .In -matlMmatiaal  seience.we  deal  with  oomhinatioaaof  motions^  of 
irihidi  aaab  is  onarked  off  from*  any  other  Jby  aoma  distinct  relations 
imunesd  to  exist. between  its  parts.    Our  knowledge  is  certain,  be- 
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cause  it  is  only  the  evolution  of  the  conupquenees  involTed  in  o^r 
original  conBtmctions,  howerer  long  and  difficult  the  task  of  tracing 
these  out  may  prore. 

In  sensational  science  we  deal  with  groups  of  phenomena  which 
we  may  enlarge,  contract,  and  combine  at  pleasure,  subject  only  to 
the  restrictions  of  experience,  if  we  wish  to  bring  our  groups  into 
correspondence  with  any  particular  class  of  natural  objects. 

But  there  arc  relations  belonging  not  to  any  particular  groups  of 
motions,  but  to  motion  and  its  combinations  in  general,  which  come 
to  light  more  or  less  distinctly  in  every  mental  construction,  but  ap- 
pear to  vanish  unless  the  mind  has  before  it  some  definite  combina- 
tion to  which  they  can  attach  themselves.  Such  are  the  notions  of 
space  and  time — i,  e.,  of  that  in  which  motion  is  conceivable,  either 
as  co-existent  or  as  successive  ;  of  quality — i.  e.,  of  the  direction  of 
any  motion,  or  the  surface  in  which  it  may  lie ;  of  quantity — t.  e.,  of 
the  limitation  in  extent  of  any  motion  or  surface,  &o. 

From  this  class  of  conceptions  the  categories  of  Kant  and  his 
successors  are  derived.  They  meet  us  not  only  in  tlie  pure  crea- 
tions of  our  own  imaginations,  but  in  all  the  objects  disclosed  to  us 
by  sensation.  For  all  these  objects,  as  they  present  themaelvea 
to  our  reBection,  have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  constructed  by  our 
imagination  out  of  materials  supplied  by  our  sensationa;  and 
necessarily  involve  the  general  relations  belonging  to  this  construe^ 
tive  action,  modified  by  the  materials  to  which  they  are  applied : 
so  that  the  notion  of  quality  ceases  to  be  restricted  to  the  direction 
of  motion,  and  includes  all  those  varieties  of  colour,  sound,  taate, 
touch,  &c.,  of  which  sensation  makes  us  aware  ;  that  of  quantity 
comes  to  include  the  relative  intensity  of  the  particular  sensations 
experienced,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  motion,  and  so  on.  Henee  the 
study  of  these  notions  has  been  involved  in  great  confusion. 
Because  so  much  of  that  which  they  serve  to  bind  together  may 
be  thought  away,  that  which  cannot  be  thought  away,  unless  the 
action  of  thought  be  suspended  altogether,  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
It  has  not  been  observed  that  these  categories  are  inseparable  from, 
the  mental  action  on  which  thought  depends,  and  therefore  must 
appear  in  all  that  we  think  about ;  while  yet,  as  those  urge  who 
maintain  that  our  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  sensation,  we 
cannot  use  them  to  give  us  any  direct  information  about  the  universe; 
because  they  are  directly  known  to  us  only  aa  attending  our  mental 
activity — accompaniments  of  the  forms  which  it  constructs ;  and 
are  available  as  sources  of  information  about  the  universe,  only  in 
so  far  as  the  conceptions  generated  by  our  imaginations  trnly 
represent  the  nature  of  that  which  gives  rise  to  our  sensations. 

To  illustrate  these  propositions  by  an  example.  If  Space  and 
Time  are,  as  has  been  said,  only  names  for  the  notion  of  that  in 
which  motion  can  be  thought  of  as  co-existent  or  successive,  and  if  all 
thought  is  a  reflection  on  combinations  formed  by  our  imagination, 
we  can  see  why  these  notions  should  be,  as  they  are,  inseparably 
mixed  up  with  aQ  our  thoughts,  while  yet  it  is  impossible  to  tnink  of 
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them  as  distinct  existences;  why  we  cannot  set  bounds  to  them, 
either  in  extension  or  subdivision,  while  yet  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  them  as  without  be|;;inning  or  end.  We  cannot  exclude  space 
or  time  from  any  thought,  except  that  of  creative  will,  because 
every  such  tlioui^ht  rest**  on  the  analysis  of  some  combination  in- 
volvm:*  acts  of  motion,  and  therefore  the  notions  of  space  and  time. 
Yet  without  motion  there  would  be  neither  space  nor  time ;  so 
that  neither  can  be  thoui^ht  of  as  possessini^  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  that  to  which  motion  gives  rise.  Again,  wo  can  set  no  limits 
to  space  or  time,  because  we  cannot  limit  either  the  constructive 
power  of  imagination  or  the  analyzing  power  of  reflection.  Add 
together  any  amount  you  please  of  raea-'^urablo  space  ot  time;  the 
total  expresses  an  amount  of  possible  motion  which  we  may  mtdti- 
ply  at  plea>ure.  Divide  any  given  Fpace  or  time  as  often  as  you 
please ;  the  result  will  be  a  quantity  which  we  may  suppose  to  be 
subdivided  till  we  reach  the  absolute  limit  of  that  which  has  no 
parts.  And  yet  if  we  try  to  convert  either  space  or  time  into 
objects  for  reflection,  distinct  from  the  thoughts  of  the  motion  which 
they  accompany,  we  are  driven  to  set  limits  to  both,  while  we  are 
conscious  that  both  are  limitless.  Eor  every  object  of  thought  is  a 
combination  of  movements  limited  in  some  mauner  by  the  imagina- 
tion ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  other  objects. 
Therefore  in  treating  space  or  time  as  objects,  we  inevitably  limit 
them.  AYe  think,  in  fact,  of  a  space  or  a  time,  however  vast 
we  may  imagine  their  boundaries  ;  while  yet  these  boundaries, 
being  pure  creitions  of  our  imagination,  which  can  shift  them  at 
pleasure,  perpetually  melt  away  into  the  boundlessness  of  that 
imaginable  power  of  motion  whicb  lies  beyond  them. 

From  these  consideration'^,  which  obviously  apply  to  the  notion 
of  the  universe  as  existing  in  space  and  time,  we  pass  to  another 
instance  of  the  same  class  of  coneeptions — the  notion  of  Cause. 
Why  should  this  notion  bo  so  necessary  and  universal,  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  familiar  saying,  no  event  can  happen  without  a  cause, 
while  yet  we  can  make  no  use  of  it  to  account  for  any  phenomenon 
without  verifying  our  explanations  by  an  appeal  to  experience? 
This  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  For  its  solution  we  must  first 
make  clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  cause.  That  we  do  not 
mean  merely  a  constant  antecedent  ha.^  bten  recently  admitted  by 
the  ablest  modern  opponent  of  ideal  philosophy,  Mr.  J.  8.  x\lill,  who 
has  remarked  that  no  one  calls  day  the  cause  of  night,  or  night  of 
day,  though  they  are  observed  invariably  to  succeed  each  other. 
Nevertheless,  the  thought  of  succession  does  appear  to  form  an 
essential  part  of  our  notion  of  cause.  By  the  cause  of  any  phe- 
nomena we  apprehend  that  men  UHually  mean  a  conception  from 
which  ihey  can  make  intelligible  to  themselves,  and  so  account  for, 
the  sueccMsive  differences  observed  by  them  in  the  character  of 
these  phenomena.  The  mere  consciousness  of  phenomena,  without 
the  conMc.iousness  of  any  change  in  them,  does  not  seem  sufficient 
to  produce  the  notion  of  cause.    It  is  true  that,  having  acquired 
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the  notion,  we  may  apply  it  to  co-existing  phenomena,  and  ask  why 
onr  senses  should  be  afifected,  as  they  are  affected,  at  any  one  time» 
no  less  than  why  this  affection  should  change.  But  in  this  case  we 
deal,  in  fact,  with  the  notion  of  Eeality,  which  underlies  that  of 
cause,  rather  than  with  the  notion  of  cause.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  are  observing  a  tree.  Wo  may  note  that  its  boughs,  its 
leaves,  its  bark,  &c.,  stand  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and 
ask  what  these  relations  really  are  P  how  the  parts  of  the  tree  are 
held  together  ?  what  is  their  action  on  each  other  P  Here  we  put 
together  in  our  imagination  various  notions  resting  on  different 
sensations,  thought  of  as  simultaneous,  to  form  the  conception  of  a 
particular  kind  of  reality  or  body  occupying  space,  and  ask  how 
they  are  connected  P  But  if  we  observe  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree, 
which  in  summer  were  clothed  with  leaves,  in  winter  are  bare,  and 
ask  why,  we  superinduce  upon  the  thought  of  a  real  body  com- 
prising different  parts  occupying  space,  that  of  changes  in  these 
parts  occurring  in  time.  In  each  case  we  ask  why  the  phenomena 
observed  are  what  they  are.  But  in  the  first  case  we  think  of  them 
as  oo-ezisting ;  in  the  second  case  as  successive,  and  seek  for  the 
conception  of  some  agency  by  which  to  make  the  observed  differ- 
ences of  outward  relations  intelligible  to  our  thoughts.  "Now  such 
an  agency  must  be  different  from  any  of  the  phenomena  to  be 
acooimtea  for,  since  it  is  to  serve  as  the  common  source  whence  all 
can  be  derived.  It  must,  therefore,  be  thought!  of  as  a  power 
acting  within  the  bodv,  whose  phenomena  are  to  be  explained 
by  its  means,— -something  whose  nature  cannot  be  directly  ob- 
served, but  only  inferred  from  that  which  is  capable  of  observa- 
tion. 

From  this  sketch,  which  we  believe  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  notion  of  cause  as  we  find  it  in  our  minds,  we  can  readily  trace 
its  origin  to  the  mental  operations  previously  examined  by  us.  We 
have  seen  that  man  possesses  two  distinct  kinds  of  knowledge,  each 
dependent  upon  combinations  formed  by  his  imagination ;  but  the 
one  absolutely  certain,  because  the  combinations  on  which  it 
depends  consist  of  movements  originating  in  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  imagination;  the  other  consisting  of  movements 
affecting  our  consciousness,  in  consequence  of  some  action  external 
to  it,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  uncertainty  attending  our  igno- 
rance of  the  sources  whence  they  arise.  The  human  intelligence 
constantly  busies  itself  in  the  efiort  to  transform  the  second  kind 
of  knowledge  into  the  first,  by  substituting  for  mere  groupings  of 
the  sensations  made  known  by  experience,  the  imagination  of  rela- 
tions subsisting  among  these  sensations  whereby  they  may  be 
accounted  for.  To  this  effort  to  bring  the  sensational  within  the 
domain  of  the  intelligible,  the  notion  of  cause,  and  the  search  after 
causes,  is  due.*    That  the  notion  should  be  especially  connected 

*  That  is,  80  far  as  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  sensation.     In  mathematical 
reaMoing  we  have  the  reverte  of  this  action,  the  effort  to  dedoce  effects  capable 
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with  the  observation  of  a  succession  in  phenomena  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  the  phenomena  on  which  we  reflect  being  grouped 
together  by  the  action  of  our  imagination,  before  we  can  renect 
upon  them.  The  first  thought  connected  with  the  consciousness  of 
any  group  of  sensations  must,  therefore,  be  ihat  they  are,  not  why 
they  are  Tvhat  they  appear  to  be.  Not  until  we  become  aware  of 
a  variation  in  phenomena,  which  nevertheless  we  connect  with 
each  other  by  some  internal  relation,  can  the  question  why  such  a 
dificreuc  e  should  exist  in  connection  with  such  an  agreement  natu- 
rally occur.  That  the  notion  connected  with  it  should  essentially 
concern  a  something  internal,  incapable  of  being  directly  observed, 
follows  from  this  account  of  its  origin. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  deal  with  the  action  of  one  distinct  body 
on  another,  we  often  seem  to  apply  the  notion  of  cause  to  some- 
thing external.  The  bat  strikes  the  ball,  and  we  say  that  the  blow 
is  the  cause  of  the  course  taken  by  it.  The  wind  blows  a  leaf  from 
a  tree,  and  we  call  the  gust  the  cause  of  its  fall.  But  in  none  of 
these  cases  is  the  notion  of  cause  exhausted.  We  go  on  to  ask  why 
the  bat  is  able  to  drive  away  the  ball  P  how  the  wind  is  able  to 
move  the  leaf  P  and  we  are  never  satisfied  until  we  can  refer  the 
observed  phenomena  to  some  internal  agency,  which  we  cannot 
conceive  to  be  derived  from  any  other  action  than  such  as  is  implied 
in  its  own  being — a  feeling  embodied  in  the  maxim  as  to  events 
and  causes  cited  above.* 

Now  the  instinct  of  mankind  has  generally  sought  this  ultimate 
cause  in  the  principle  of  Will ;  which  alone  satisfies  the  imagination 
because  it  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  our  own  being,  known  to  us 
indeed  by  thought,  that  is,  by  reflection  on  its  own  acts,  but 
inseparable  from  the  thought  through  which  it  reflects.  To  think 
of  will  we  first  will  to  think.  Yet  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  succeed  in  resolving  natural  phenomena  into  intelligible 
relations,  underlying  and  capable  of  accounting  for  them,  this 
principle  must  seem  to  recede,  and  its  freedom  appear  to  yield  to  a 
sense  of  necessity.  We  understand  our  conceptions  by  reflecting 
upon  them.  Now  reflection  is  unavoidably  bound  by  the  chariicter 
or  that  on  which  it  reflects.  It  deduces  the  consequences  of  the 
constructions  formed  by  the  imagination,  which  are  unalterable 
while  their  basis  remains  unaltered.  Hence  to  the  speculative 
Aryan  races  of  the  East,  nature  seemed  to  express  not  the  free 
wifl,  but  the  necessary  thought  of  God,  whose  personality  thus 
merged  in  His  action.  And  a  similar  tendency  has  appeared  in  the 
West,   under  the  influence  of  the  long-continued  and  profound 

of  being  observed  from  known  causes.  We  do  not  2l^k  for  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  trlaogle;  ve  know  that  this  cause  is  the  peculiar  combination  of  lines 
formed  by  our  imagination;  bat  we  busy  ourselves  to  5nd  ont  what  thej  are,— 
that  is,  what  effects  this  cau&e  will  give  rise  lo. 

*  The  assertion,  "There  can  be  no  event  without  a  cause,"  is  reallj  only  a  way 
of  saying  that  there  can  be  nothing  merely  external  not  derived  fiom  some  internal 
power. 
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study  of  natural  phenomena  during  the  last  four  centuries ;  till 
Mon8.  A.  Comte  could  imagine  that  the  progress  of  thought  con- 
aisted  in  a  gradual  passage  from  a  theological  stage,  where  all 
phenomena  were  referred  to  the  Divine  will,  through  a  metaphysi- 
cal stage,  where  this  notion  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  second  causes,  to  the  positive  stage,  which  is  satisfied  to  accept 
the  statement  of  laws,  i.  e ,  of  fixed  relations  subsisting  among 
observed  phenomeoa  as  the  goal  of  human  research,  and  declares 
that  man  can  never  attain  to  a  conception  of  their  cause.  But  in 
this  conclusion  Moos.  Comtc  and  his  followers  have  overlooked  the 
£&ct  that  these  laws  have  been  discovered  by  man  through  the 
exercise  of  his  own  imagination,  by  acts  of  free  will,  and  therefore 
cannot  form  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  principle  of 
will  in  which  they  originate.  Indeed,  the  fofce  of  Mons.  Comte*8 
reasonings  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  beneath  that  of  which 
man  can  conceive  the  action  in  nature,  we  come  always  to  a  some- 
thing utterly  inconceivable, — to  matter  and  force,  attractive  or 
repulsive,  knowable  only  in  its  affects.  But  already  the  progress 
of  science  is  belying  this  philosophy  of  despair  by  tracing  sensible 
phenomena  into  modes  of  that  power  of  which  we  are  immediately 
conscious,  the  power  of  will. 

We  are  conscious  that  our  will  can  produce  motion,  motion 
affecting  that  which  acts  upon  our  senses,  and  occupies  the  space 
wherein  we  live  and  move.  That  this  action  of  our  will  must  itself 
occupy  space  seems  implied  in  the  fact  of  its  affecting  that  which 
does  occupy  it.  And  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  circumstance 
noticeable  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  that  faculty  where  the 
freedom  of  our  will  is  most  clearly  seen,  namely,  the  imagination. 
We  csmnotimaffine  that  which  does  not  occupy  space,  i.e.,  a  point, 
because  it  has  no  parts,  it  cannot  be  constructed.  We  can 
only  think  of  it,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  analyzing  the  motions 
to  which  the  imagination  gives  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  vre  can  carry  our  analysis  up  to  this  limit  shows  that  there  is 
no  unknowable  substratum  beneath  the  will,  on  which  it  acts  to 
produce  motion  ;  but  that  the  motions  produced  by  it  arc  manifesta- 
tions of  its  own  being.  Thus  we  have  in  will  a  principle  by 
which  the  phenomena  of  sensible  existence  may  be  accounted  for, 
if  only  these  can  be  deduced  from  movements  originating  in  the 
actions  and  reactions  on  each  other  of  groups  of  motions 
emanating  in  various  modes  from  different  centres.  Now  the 
progress  of  science  appears  to  be  steadily  bringing  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  sensible  phenomena  are  simply  manifestations 
of  modes  and  groups  of  motions.  Sound  has  long  since  given  up  its 
mysteries  to  this  explanation.  Xight  has  followed  the  same  course. 
An  enormous  stride  in  the  intelligit)le  interpretation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena has  been  made  within  the  last  five  years,  byreducins:  Heat 
to  a  similar  action.  Already  the  researches  of  Profepsor  Challis  seem 
to  have  proved  that  the  attraction  of  Gravitation  may  be  explained 
by  the  accurn^lla<c^l  ]^ressnre  of  tlic  wavo«  formed  by  the  move- 


mcn^s  of  that  etber  whoi^e  presence  in  all  sensible  beinj^s  lij^lit  aad 
heat  attest.  Howr  much  lorikierwill  it  be  bcfure  Chemistry  yields  up 
her  seorets  to  the  same  c'Larm.  and  brink's  the  positive  pliilusoplier, 
by  the  course  of  his  own  invoHt illation  in  tieduciDg  natural  piienomeua 
frtm  intelligible  la^vs,  face  to  i'&ce,  in  all  the  fulness  of  knowledge, 
with  that  principle  of  will  iu  which  the  insiinctA  of  bin  theological 

SrecurAor  sought  his  naive  explauations  of  similar  facts? — that 
eepost  principle  of  bfing,  iu  which  all  that  is  firmest,  all  that  is 
tencleresr,  all  that  is  loftifst,  all  that  is  best — justice,  truthfulneae, 
purity,  joy,  love,  have  their  roots ;  which  sways  worlds  by  the 
necessities  of  motion,  and  wipes  the  tear  trom  the  mourner's  cheek 
by  the  ma^ic  of  sympathy.* 

6th.  We  have  dealt  hitherto  with  that  which  is  either  directly 
attested  by  our  own  con-sciou^ness,  or  is  the  accepted  doctrine  or 
clear  tendency  of  modern  silence. 

Before  we  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  we  would  shortly 
notice  the  correspondence  between  the  action  attributed  by  it  to 
our  intelligence,  and  the  structure  and  mode  of  operation  attributed 
by  the  most  recent  school  ot'  mental  physiologists,  to  the  ortjan  of 
that  intelligence,  the  brain.  Professor  Bain  has  lately  published, 
in  the  Fu^rtnightly  Review,  two  interesting  articles  on  thin  subject.f 
They  (>how  that  every  distinct  couception  of  which  we  become 
conscious  probably  corresponds  to  some  distinct  combination  of 
carrents  of  nerve  motion  in  the  brain,  held  together  in  this 
particular  Union  by  the  growth  or  adaptation  of  special  cells, 
through  which  they  are  brought  into  communication  with  the 
multitude  of  other  cells  and  channels  of  moyement  around  them. 
Now  these  oelU  and  their  communicating  currents  arc  the  precise 
physiological  reprei«entatives  of  the  common  words,  witli  their 
unlimited  inclusive  power,  on  T^hich  we  have  dilated.  Thus  the 
machine  and  the  work  turned  out  complement  each  other.  The 
physiologist  who  traces  the  structure  of  a  machine  which  he  can 
inspect  only  when  it  can  work  no  longer,  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
agreeing  with  that  which  the  mental  observer*  who  has  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  working  of  the  machine,  comes  to  fiom  the  work 
produced. 

The  accordance  attained  by  these  independent  methods  of  inquiry 
adds  confidence  to  tlie  ans^^er,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  reached 
by  us,  must  be  j^iven  to  the  question,  What  c>in  we  kuowH  The 
answer  is,  W^hat  ice  know  in  nature  is  the  manifestation  of  our  own 
nature  ;  of  that  principle  of  will  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious, tlie  root  of  our  spiritual  being.  That  wltich  moves  in  our 
nerves,  and  that  which  acts  on  our  nerves  through  our  senses,  are 
modes  of  that  which  spontaneously  sets  our  nerves  in  motion.   There 

•  No  doabt  the  principle  of  will  is  uI.ho  connected  wifh  all  that  i'«fiprce  ignoble. 
or  merely  animnl  in  our  natnre.  B-.'t  this  mast  be  l became  it  it  be  the  source  of 
all  existence.  The  important  ]viint  is,  that  it  Hhonld  be  connected  albo  with  th«t 
which  18  strictly  supernatural,  aud  claiins  to  cnntrol  nataral  impuUe. 

t  Jan.  15  and  Feb.  1,  18()6,  pp.  575  and  736. 
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ifl  no  unknowable  substratum  of  existence,  reco^izable  only  by 
an  inconceivable  action  on  ourselyes.  That  which  presents  itself 
to  our  senses  as  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  that  which  in  us 
receives  this  presentation,  are  only  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  kind  of  power.  The  action  of  that  power  in  nature  may  be 
too  vast,  too  varied,  to  be  otherwise  than  very  imperfectly  repro- 
duced by  our  imaginations  ;  and  our  conclusions  concerning  it  may 
in  consequence  have  to  undergo  many  changes  before  the  picture 
of  the  universe  formed  by  them  attains  any  close  resemblance  to 
the  original  which  it  seeks  to  copy.  Bat  we  need  not  therefore 
despair.  The  object  of  our  researches  is  in  verj  deed  the  expression 
of  tnat  eternal  power  of  Will  which  we  consciously  exercise.  The 
knowledge  of  the  principles  whereon  this  expression  depends,  is  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  cannot  pass  away,  a  knowledge  which 
sanctions  the  aspirations  of  faith  to  a  Corresponding  duration  for 
the  beings  to  wnom  has  been  given  the  faculty  of  attaining  to  it. 

E.  V.  N. 


National  EnuoATio^r.^Why  should  any  sane  man  or  woman,  in  this  pro*> 
peroxis  oonntrj,  be  unable  to  read  or  write?  We  have  cheap  pens,  cheap  paper, 
cheap  ink,  cheap  school-books,  wonderfnllj  cheap  bibles,  wonderfullj  clwap  books 
on  all  common  snbjects,  secular,  but  not  profane.  If  the  present  generatioo  of 
youth  (that  soon,  very  soon,  will  be  the  generation  of  middle  life  and  sere  old  age) 
were  only  able  all  to  read  and  write,  they  have  in  the  world  around  them  facilitioi 
4ind  stimulants  for  self -cult  ivation,  not  even  dreamed  of  in  the  last  century. 
Letters  pass  for  a  penny  from  one  end  of  this  empire  to  the  other.  Who  would 
not  like  to  be  able  to  write  his  or  her  own  letters,  be  they  on  lore,  business, 
friendship  or  war?  A  penny  pays  for  a  daily  newspaper,  where  the  current  news 
of  the  day  is  recorded;  where  politics,  parliamentary  debates,  churches  and 
religion,  cotton  and  all  commerce,  all  valuable  substances  (on  the  earth,  and  in  tha 
earth,  and  under  the  earth),  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  8e<i,  the 
wonders  of  all  invention,  and  the  miracles  of  all  money  making  and  losing,  educa- 
tion, literature  and  art-^indeed,  every  thing  and  thought — are  discussed,  generally 
by  able  men,  often  by  the  master  minds  of  their  time.  Who  would  like  to  be  noable 
to  read  the  newspaper  ?  .  .  This  country  is  full  of  men  who,  with  neither  for- 
tune nor  family  to  back  them,  have  achieved  fortune,  name,  and  position,  and 
have  used  all  three  much  for  the  bene6t  of  the  class  from  which  they  themselves 
sprang.  All  good  ends  would  be  served  by  a  more  uniformly  good  edacation  to 
the  people.  AH  classes  have  every  bad  thing  to  fear  from  the  brute  ignorance  of 
the  masses,  and  every  Kood  thing  to  hope  from  their  being  well  brought  up  at 
school.  All  the  good  interests  of  private  life  and  public  prosperity — all  the  good 
ends  of  law,  religion  and  government,  would  be  served  and  promoted  by  the 
national  provision  of  good  schooling,  that  should  reach  down  to  the  very  lowest 
strata  of  the  mighty  masses  that  form  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  nation.-^/). 
MiddUton,  ii.A,^  one  of  H,M,  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
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^^t  (glxrqueiue  jof  i^t  '^Xoni^g. 


'^  May  18  a  month  of  reviving  in  nature.  Our  finest  poetic  painter 
describes  her  as^- 

*'  Fair  May,  the  fairest  raayd  on  gronnd, 
Deckt  all  «rith  dainties  of  her  season's  pryde, 
And  throwing  flowres  oat  of  her  lap  around." 

It  has  come  of  late  years  to  be  prolific,  too,  of  "  the  flowres  of 
rhetorike,"  for  our  May  meetings  are  now  an  institution.  The 
Christian  eloquence  of  the  land  is  then  poured  forth  with  a  pro- 
fusion only  matchable  by  the  blossoms  and  the  music  of  the  month. 
We  have  m  May  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  chief  associations 
in  our  country  for  the  promotion  of  benevolent  and  Christian 
objects ;  the  yearly  "  unions "  of  the  principal  Nonconformist 
churches,  and  conferences,  congresses,  leagues,  alliances,  &c.,  for 
undertaking,  by  corporate  effort,  the  removal  of  evil  or  the  further- 
ance of  good  in  the  land  and  age  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  in  far- 
off  countries  and  in  the  on-hasting  eternity.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  too,  there  are  the  synods  and  assemblies 
of  the  main  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  attempt  to  single  out  any  one  speech  as  tliat  which  duly  and 
truly  represented  the  May  eloquence  of  the  Christian  world.  An 
enibarras  des  richesses  makes  choice  a  difEculty,  while  the  condition 
of  impartiality,  presupposed  in  the  very  constitution  of  this  Maga- 
zine, amid  such  an  outflow  of  the  oratory  of  sects,  complicates 
almost  to  impossibility  the  selection  from  the  May  meetings  of  one 
representative  specimen  of  the  eloquence  of  the  month. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  wise  suggestive  head  out  of  which  the  germ- 
conception  of  this  serial  sprang  gave  grateful  help  by  proposing 
that  we  should  present  a  **  series  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  different  denominations,*'  and  so  make  up 
a  bouquet  of  the  May  flowers  of  Christian  eloquence.  Of  this 
suggestion  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  approve,  and  we  commend 
to  their  careful  perusal  the  following  passages  culled  from  the 
oratory  of  the  May  meetings. 

The  Hight  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on 

"  Christian  Literature :  " — 

[The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  third  son  of  the  late  Williani  Wilberforce,  M.P., 
was  bom  in  1805.  He  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  taking  a  doable-first 
in  1826.  He  was  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1841,  but,  owing  to  a  domestic 
calamitj,  was  unable  lo  deliver  hie  course.     He  was  snccessiTely  Rector  of  Brighton 
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and  of  Alvestoke,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1845.  Ho  has  written 
several  works  of  some  merit — "AgathoV*  *' tachHristica,"  "The  Rockj  Island," 
"  Sermons  bt^fore  the  Qaefn/'  &c.  He  is  a  powerfal  debater  and  a  popular  and 
graceful  orator.  The  following  excerpt  is  distingnished,  faowevfr,  more  bj  good 
sense  than  el*  quence  as  it  in  usually  nnHerhtood.  It  was  delirered  at  a  m^'et- 
ing  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  (Instituted  1698),  which  held  its  first 
public  meeting  in  this  the  l68thyearof  its  existence.  The  Si^c  ety's  aims  are 
threefold — to  fipread  Christianity  by  education,  literature,  and  missions  ;  and  the 
Bishop  spoke  thus  on  Christian  liremture  : — ] 

The  Society  had  been  the  father^ — or  if  not  the  father,  the  node — of  all  tha 
great  Chnrch  societies.     Rut  an  aged  society,  like  an  aged  man,  was  in  aome 
danger  of  being  passed  over  by  the  bupporters  of  the  young  brood  of  later  societies  ; 
nevertheless  the  old  Society  was  a  power  i  it  was  not  asleep,  it  was  not   lying 
doRU,  it  was  not  carved  in  stone  ;  it  was,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  day,  *'  flesh 
uod  blwid  ;"  it  was  not  a  piece  ot  antiquated  senihty.     It  was  very  goud  that  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Kngland  there  should  be  such  a  society, — one  that 
is  not  only  devoted  to  a  certain  definiie  purpose,  like  the  Society  f  ^r  the  Prop^gA- 
tiou  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  there  .should  be  one  which,  not  being  tied  down  to 
any  particular  line  or  plan,  was  able  like  some  hlurabering  giant  to  do  any  work 
which  the  present  wants  of  the  Chnrch  required.     It  was  exactly  ^hat  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  agricultural  matters  were  well  aware  of  ;  inatead  of  having 
many  <jifferent  in^t^llne^tallties  there  muht  be  a  steam-engioe  on  the  premiMS 
which  should  be  able  to  plongh,  to  thresh,  to  winnow,  to  harrow  in,  to  reap,  or  to 
do  any  of  the  great  works  which  it  needed  combined  strength  to  aooomptiirfi. 
This  was  really  the  character  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Ubiistian  Ko«wl«dge. 
At  home  it  assis'ed  sch<x>ls.  and  in  a  multitude  of  subways  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce the  tipirit  of  Chri»tianity  into  the  teeming  literature  ot  the  day.     In  oar 
colonies  aUo  it  had  work,  but  its  main  work  waa  with  literature.     This  waa  not 
an  easy  part  of  its  work, — the  supplying  of  religions  books,  and  tract-*,  and  nsefnl 
pnhlrcations  for  the  masses  of  this  coun  ry,  so  that  the  S«>ciety  might  nnderaell 
the  cheap — he  might  add  the  remainder  of  the  phrase — publications  that  were  so 
largely  circulating.     A  large  capital  was  needed  to  cum'nand  the  men  who  conld 
write  huitably,  fir  one  of  the  dangers  that  a  book  or  tract  had  to  encounter  waa 
beirg  put  under  a  table  or  thrown  ioto  the  fire,     it  was  far  more  difficult  to  giat 
a  book  read  than  written  ;  therefore  men  were  needed  able  ao  to  wriie  that  otben 
would  read.     The  one  unpardonable  offence  was  dolneas,  aad  ditch*water  dnlaaH 
was  wor6e  than  all.     Tlie  Society  needed  the  pfiwer  of  oommaadiog  sood  wnten, 
of  being  able  to  cffer  them  the  fair  honorariam  for  their  labour  in4>rder  to  av<Md 
dull  tiuuks.     Good  books  inust  be  paid  for.     Interesting  books  were  needed  ;  the 
criticism  upon  them  was  very  free :  some  were  apt  to  object  to  the  cut  of  the  coat  of 
younger  men,  and  ethers  talked  about  "  old  ^quare•toes.'*     Books  should  be  written 
up  to  the  mark.     The  Sticiety  should  be  prepa<ed  to  open  up  new  paths,  to  walk 
with  lively  footsteps  in  company  with  the  young  and  aeile.     The  way  to  seenfo 
dnlness  was  to  try  to  write  a  book  with  which  everybody  would  be  pleased,  with 
wb  cli  nobody  oonld  find  any  fault.     There  were  some  who  would  like  the  wi>rM 
to  be  all  of  one  colour -> drab  :  and  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  would  he 
entirely  dull  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  colours,  one  colour  after  another  waa  atmck 
ont  and  only  universal  drabness  left.     By  the  acceptance  of  what  is  best,  and  not 
by  the  excision  of  everything  that  is  intereAtiog,  would  the  work  of  the  Society 
be  furthered.     Literature  w»s  never  more  pDp^rly  powerful  than  at  this  moment ; 
let  men  say  what  they  will,  the  press  daily  led  the  multitude,  and  it  was  therefoKe 
of  the  hightst  importance  that  a  pure  literature  shoidd  become  more  and  man 
popular. 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  on  "  Christian  Perseverance : " — 

[Anthony  Astley  Cooper,  aevenih  Earl  of  Shttft<>8hary,  was  born  28»h  April, 
1801.  and  was  edoeated  at  Harrow.  Hp  pruMuHted  at  Christchnrch,  Oxford, 
first  clrffts  ia  claAsics,  182'J.  Aa  Lord  Abblt-y,  be  represented  Woodstock,  1826; 
Dorchester,  1830  ;  DoriM^t^liire,  1831  46  ;  liath,  1847-52.  He  then  succeeded 
to  ihe  peerage.  He  ia  known  favourubly  tor  bis  eflfirta  for  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill, 
and  fur  his  interest  in  all  phiUnibropic  and  relitrious  ftcbemes — espccialiy  ragged 
sohods,  reforoiatones,  and  other  foims  of  practicHi  and  social  Hm»-Ii<tration.  This 
speech,  from  which  we  quote,  was  delivered  at  the  seventy -second  meeting  of  tho 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  which  he  presided  lOtb  Miiy.] 

Ko  society,  no  cause  whatever,  ban  spriin^  instMntinetmsly  into  connplete  success. 
It  ia  a  p»«ir  project  that  we  a^com^lli^h  at  a  leap,  and  the  pr^jf-ct  we  are  aiming  to 
Bccompli^li  is  rot  to  be  secured  by  a  leap.     It   is  to  be  secured  by  a  long,  tedious, 
pamfui  process  of  advancement  and  aer^resxion.  with  full  confidence  on  our  part  that 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea  still  come  forward  with  the  advancint;  tide,  notwidiHtanding 
occaaional  regress,  so  the  wave-  of  divine  trutt*  will  advance  till  tbe  whole  sho^  is 
eventually  covered.    We  are  not  to  bo  chmI  down  by  disapp-  iiitments.     What  is  dooe 
with  disappointments  elsewhere  ?     A  bhnrt  time  ago  a  company  met  to  witness 
tbe  launch  of  tbe  Northumberfand  which  refused  to  be  launched.     Did  the  direc- 
tors call  a  oneetitg  to  cry  ?     Did  they  say,    Let  us  weep,  for  the  Norikumberfcmd 
will  not  be  launched  ?     No  ;  they  s^id.  '*W'e  mus»t  try  again  :"  and  they  tried 
Other  means,  and  again  they  failed.     They  did  not  then  despair,  but,  looking  with 
a  firm  face  on  the  project  they  were  resolved  to  execute,  they  stid,  ''  She  shall  be 
launched  ;"  and  this  developed  other  resources,  and  at  leotstb  the  ship,  as  if  con* 
scions  ibat  matter  is  no  match  for  mind,  xlid  from  her  cradle  into  the  sea.     So, 
too,  the  re.'-olve  on  the  part  of  sci entitle  men  is  aa  strong  to-day  as  ever  that  there 
sball  l>e  a  nerve  connecting  Kngland  witt)  America,  and  they  will  per^evere  until 
tfaej  succeed,  nolesa  they  diiiC<>Yer  thit  there  is  something  in  tb-^  law  of  nature 
wbicti  renders  such  a  scheme  imponsible.     When  wefind  that  disappointment  only 
serveti  to  develop  power,  eneri;y,  und  resolve,  with  regard  to  hccuiar  things,  those 
faaving  only  to  do  with  creature  forces,  shall  we  despair  when   the  po^er  that  we 
have  on  our  side  is  a  creative  force  ?  «nd  *'  greater  is  He  that  is  for  us  than  all  they 
that  are  against  os."     The  Church  of  Chriht  in  her  corp«irate  action  is  too  apt 
to  forget  the  iact  that  we  must  work  and  walk  by  faith  and  f>a(ience  that  we  may 
inherit  the  promises.     Is  it  our  prerogative,  or  our  duty,  to  go  by  si^ns,  or  have 
we  to  take  our  stand  on  a  command  wnd  a  promise  to  ^o  and  execute  that  com- 
mand* whether  the  sign  appear  or  do  not  appear  ?     There  are  only  two  circum- 
stances which,  in  my  judguienr,  could  justify  us  in  withdrMwing  the  misHionary 
plough  fri^m  the  furrow  alter  we  have  om-e  iuserted  it.     We  h.ive  a  specific  com- 
znaDd,  '*  Go"  and  until  v»*  get  another  command.  "Come  back,'  we  must  go  on  at 
it.     Another  circumstance  that  would  justify  us  in  leaving  it  would  be  il  it  were 
trae  tiiat  in  the  lap^e  of  ages  mxn  hail  become  so  changed  that  he  did  not  need 
the  got  pel,  or  that  the  gospel  could  not  serve  him.     We  change  in  our  fashions, 
in  our  Ciiatnme,aad  I  am  afraid  even  in  our  netvous  system.     Eminent  physicians 
tell    us  that  that  ezcrociating  dibonier  to  which  we  give  the  short  name  of  ''  tic" 
is   all  owing  to  uur  civilization,  and  that  we  should  lo»e  it  if  we  went  back  to 
barbarihm.     1  confess  I  would  rather  keep  the  *'  tic**  than  go  back  to  barbaiism. 
Bnt  ti  an  has  not  changed  in  himself.     When  we  di^cover  a  new  island,  sometimes 
we  find  men  and  women  upon  it,  but  we  never  find  one  of  those  men  look  like  an 
angel — nor  a  woman  eiiher.     We  6nd  mun  everywhere  the  same,  and,  as  long  as 
be   itf  the  same,  let  us  thank  God  tbe  gospel  is  the  same.     Tbe  gospel  canndt 
cbange  .  and  unless  the  truth  can  become  false  and  the  Spirit  weak,  we  must  take 
tbe  same  Bible  still,  and  say  as  we  take  it,  tha^  th'?  !  ai !  «it'  the  LTd  is  not 
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shorteoed,  that  it  cannot  save.  It  is  imperatiyely  required  at  the  present  time  bj 
this  Society  tliat  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  liberality  of  the  people. 
That  is  a  fact,  and  if  oar  hearts  were  in  the  ri(;ht  condition  we  should  rfjoice  at 
it.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  so  late  in  the  history  of  Christianity  mea 
have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  and  irksome 
duty  to  fcive.  Until  people  feel  that  liberality  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  them,  they  are  in  a  very  wrong  condition.  Then  we  must  hare 
more  prayer.  In  the  operations  of  husbandry  th  re  sre  two  great  branches — the 
one  that  which  man  has  to  attend  to,  and  the  other  that  to  which  God  attends. 
God  says  to  us, — I  am  not  going  to  plough  your  fields.  I  have  given  you  wiwloin. 
and  skill  for  the  formation  of  your  plough,  and  for  all  the  operations  you  moat  carry 
on;  bnt  I  will  not  do  work  twice — I  will  not  first  endow  you  with  power,  and 
then  do  the  work  myself.  I  will  give  you  the  seed,  and  you  shall  sow  it.  Yea 
shall  plough  and  carry  on  the  lower  operations  of  husbandry.  And  I  tell  yoa 
what  I  will  do  fur  you, — I  will  give  you  the  grand  old  sun,  full  of  light  and 
waAnth  ;  there  shall  come  upon  your  land  the  plentiful  showers  of  spring  aod 
autumn,  and  I  will  send  winter,  with  his  pulverizing  power,  and  I  will  send  you 
the  blessed  and  refreshing  dews  ;  and  if  you  do  your  work  you  shall  never  have  to 
reproach  Me  with  forgetting  you — **  seedtime  and  harvest,  day  and  night,  sammer 
and  winter,  shall  not  cease.'*  So,  as  regards  spiritual  husbandry,  God  .says, — Yoa 
sow  the  seed,  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  nations.  And  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do, — 
I  will  let  the  Spirit  come,  and  I  will  pour  out  a  blessini;,  and  there  shall  not  be  hearts 
enough  to  receive  it. — J  stood,  some  years  ago,  along  with  a  friend,  on  the  top  of 
the  Riffelberg,  that  grand  mountain  which  springs  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Zermat. 
It  was  early  morning.  The  stars  were  still  shining  with  a  lustre  that  becaoM 
dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  light  shed  from  the  as  yet  unrisen  sun.  There  was 
darkness  in  the  valley,  and  silence,  except  for  the  sound  of  waterfalls  ou  the  right 
and  on  the  left.  Suddenly  Mont  Cervin  was  illuminated,  and  then,  one  by  one 
the  whole  amphitheatre  of  mountains  was  kindled  by  the  king  of  day,  and  the 
more  ha  ascended  into  the  heavens  the  more  his  light  was  diffuited,  tiil  the 
shadows  were  startled  and  chased  away  from  the  valley,  and  nighi  had  gone 
from  the  soil.  Thus  shall  it  be  with  the  Bible,  and  thusbhall  it  be  with  Him  who 
is  its  Lord,  its  Giver,  and  its  theme.  Ue  shall  rise  more  and  more,  until  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Eev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.D.,  on  "  Christian  Union : " — 

[Rev.  Newman  Hall,  son  of  J.  Vine  Hall,  author  of"  The  Sinner's  Friend,**  was 
born  at  Maidstone,  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Totteridge,  at  Highbury  Collei^e, 
and  at  the  University  of  London.  lo  his  youth  he  was  engaged  in  business,  bnt 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  other  efforts.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  the  Albion 
Congregational  Church,  Hull,  which  he  held  till  1854,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  in  succession  to  bis  friend  Mr.  Sherman,  where  he  still 
labours  with  acceptance  and  power..  In  1856  he  obtained  the  Law  Scholarship  of 
the  London  University.  He  is  the  author  of  many  highly  popular  religioiu  works, 
e.  g.,  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  "  Sacrifice,"  *'  Life  of  Dr.  Gordon,"  **  Land  of  the  Foram 
and  the  Vatican,"  &c.  He  was  this  year  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  from  his  address  in  that  capacity  the  following  excerpt 
is  made.] 

A  feature  of  our  day  is  an  increasing  desire  for  Christian  union.  In  the  Evaa- 
gelical  Alliance  individuals  recognize  their  common  brotherhood.  In  the  proposed 
Catholic  Church  Congress,  it  is  hoped  that  denominations,  as  such,  may  aasoetate 
together.    A  certain  party  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  lately  held  out  the  band 
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to  the  Papal  and  Eastern  cbnrchea  ;  and  thoogh  we  regret  tbeir  indiapositioQ  to 
unite  with  fellow  Protetitant 8  at  home,  the  dislike  to  the  isolation  in  which  this 
patty  have  placed  themselTes,  and  the  desire  to  extend  the  area  of  visible  frater- 
nity, is  a  notable  sign  of  the  timeH.  Eighteen  centuries  ago  our  Lord  prayed  for 
Bie  dibciples  that  thej  all  might  be  one.  Is  that  prayer  still  unanswered  ?  If 
so,  how  may  we  expect  its  fulfilment  ?  By  the  various  churches  becoming  <.inal> 
gamated  into  one  organization  ?  If  so,  which  party  is  to  be  the  nucleus  'i  Does 
sot  each  think  itself  nearest  the  true  type  ?  May  not  each,  with  equal  reason, 
demand  that  every  other  coofjrm  to  itself  ?  With  these  rival  claims  of  every 
church  that  all  the  rest  be  extinguished  and  absorbed,  where  is  the  hope  of 
union  ?  Considering  the  varieties  of  original  temperament,  education,  circum- 
stances, is  the  uniformity  thus  demanded  po&sible  ?  And  if  possible,  is  it  dedirable  ? 
If  neither,  \i  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  to  be  expected  b?  this  method  ? 
Should  we  not  rather  lock  fur  it  in  connection  with  diversities  in  the  development 
of  the  same  divine  life  which  is  the  essence  of  true  religion  in  all  ? 

The  Church  is  a  garden  laid  out  in  many  beds,  which  vary  in  shape  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  ander-gardenera  regret  there  is  not  one 
large  bed,  within  oilc  and  the  same  border.  Others  would  have  all  the  beds  of  the 
same  form,  some  advocating  the  square  shape,  others  the  circular,  others  the 
oval.  A  few  of  the  gardeners,  however,  regarded  by  some  of  their  fellow-labourers 
as  lax  and  dangerous  in  their  opinions,  think  that  the  existing  arrangement  may 
be  best  after  all,  the  variety  favouring  both  beauty  and  productiveness.  Some, 
not  satisfied  with  the  shape  of  the  bed  they  are  appointed  to  cultivate,  distinguish 
It  from  others,  fence  it  with  a  thick  and  lofty  hedge,  within  which  they  carefully 
shut  them&elves  up,  and  by  which  the  rest  of  the  garden  is  so  concealed  from  them 
that  they  begin  to  fancy  their  little  section  is  the  whole  of  it.  But  when  God's 
bright  ttuo  arises,  it  shines  on  all  the  garden,  heeding  not  the  fences,  which  only 
serve  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the  beds  they  shut  off  from  the  resL  And  the 
impartial  showers  fall,  and  the  refreshing  dewa  distil,  on  all  alike.  And  the  same 
flowers  bloom  in  all  ;  and  from  mignonette  and  rose  the  bees  gather  the  same 
honey,  heedless  of  the  fences.  Those  gardeners  who,  while  retaining  the  shape 
of  their  several  borders,  content  themselves  with  hedges  the  lowest  and  the  thin- 
nest, are  best  able  to  look  beyond  their  own  enclosure  and  to  derive  pleasure  from 
viewing  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  flourish  elsewlere.  They  are  least  likely  to 
mistake  their  section  of  the  gwrden  for  the  garden  itself,  and  to  ignore  or  despise 
whatever  lies  beyond.  Does  Congregationalism  tend  to  set  up  high  fences  ?  We 
love  it  because  it  sets  up  none.  We  prefer  the  shape  of  our  flower-bed,  but  we  do 
not  care  to  hedge  it  off.  We  prefer  it  for  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  say  it  would 
be  best  for  all  our  brethren,  that  it  would  equally  suit  every  part  of  the  ground, 
that  nowhere  else  can  flowers  so  fair  and  fragrsnt  graw,  still  letis  that  labourers 
in  other  plots  are  a  "hindrance"  rather  than  a  help  in  cultivating  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.  A  fence  of  exclusiveness  around  our  bed  would  destroy  its  distinctive 
shape  and  strip  it  of  its  chief  beauty. 

We  are  not  of  those  of  whom  John  Foster  said,  "  Some  people  see  religion  not 
as  a  sphere,  but  as  a  line,  and  the  identical  line  on  which  tA«y  are  moving.  They 
could  not  perceive  a  legion  of  angels  or  of  devils  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other."  For  one  of  the  features  of  Congregationalism  is  its 
catholicity.  Some  systems  tend  to  isolation — this  to  universality.  Our  funda- 
mental principle  of  self-government  recognizes  the  same  right  in  other  congregations 
to  pliice  themselves  under  a  Conference,  a  Presbytery,  a  Hierarchy,  as  in  ourselves 
to  retain  our  Independency.  Some  of  our  brethren  are  debarred  by  their  vxr 
elusive  eccIoM'astical  claims  from  exhibiting  the  charity  they  feel.  System  con- 
geals the  heart.    A  heavenly  instinct  prompts  them  to  love  all  who  love  Christ; 
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■  false  theory  separates  them  from  those  whom,  because  not  of  their  own  sect, 
thpy  regard  ai  schismatics.  If  they  sometimes  break  throneh  the  trammeU  of 
party  to  embrace  a  brother,  they  say  they  do  so  notwithstanding  their  attachment 
to  their  owo  church.  We  do  it  because  of  ours.  Others  may  be  catholic, 
Oongrepationalists  must  be.  Eren  thoNC  confederations  of  churches  that  cheriati 
fraternity  beyond  their  own  borders  are  liable  to  refuse  it  to  a  congrefration  within 
those  borders  when  it  asserts  its  independence  as  against  the  central  authority. 
But  Contrregationalism  is  exposed  to  no  such  temptation.  It  cannot  be  hurt  by 
disobedience  where  authority  is  not  claimed:  it  cannot  be  displeased  by  diverbity 
when  uniformity  is  not  enjoined.  • 

This  is  a  day  of  earnest  thought  on  every  suhj^'ct.  It  was  to  be  expected,  it 
should  have  been  dcMred,  that  theology  would  not  escape  the  crucible  of  criticism. 
Hence  have  resulted  modifications  of  opinion  and  statement.  The  Bible  is 
unchanged,  but  our  intorpr^-tations  should  improve.  Religion  is  the  same, — this 
is  God's;  but  theology,  which  is  the  science  of  religion,  and  is  min's,  is  capable 
of  development  and  progress.  With  such  progreMi  Congregationalism  is  in  har- 
mony. Neither  on  entering  office  nor  afterwards  are  our  clergy  required  to  declare 
assent  to  the  terms  in  which  men  of  other  times  expressed  their  religions  rpinioos. 
Nor  are  we  bound  to  use  fonnuln  in  worship,  which,  in  the  most  so'emn  of  all 
methods,  practically  pledge  us  to  such  agreement.  Such  fetters  m^ght  either 
impede  free  iriquiry  by  the  fear  of  its  leadmg  us  away  from  tho&e  failible 
standards;  or  might  tempt  us  to  employ  languiige  in  a  tense  it  was  never  framed 
to  convey,  and  thus  of  injuring  our  own  moral  nature  and  setting  an  example  of 
prevarication.  Thus  our  system  secures  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with 
eorjoint  action  on  fundamental  principles;  enabling  us  to  throw  off  what  may  be 
proved  to  be  the  encumbrances  of  human  opinion,  to  adopt  now  interpretations  cf 
old  truths,  and  with  the  pioneers  of  theological  progress  to  level  and  prepare  the 
gpround  so  that  the  army  of  the  faithful,  their  banner  and  Commander  urxhanged, 
may  alter  their  front  to  meet  the  changing  assaults  of  the  foe. 

Rev.  W.  Landels  on  "  Christian  Pbilanthropy :  " — 

[The  author  of  **  Woman's  Sphere  and  Woman's  Woik,"  of  '*  Lessons  for  Maidens, 
Wives,  and  Mothers,"  and  Mioibter  of  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  influential  preachers  in  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  he  is 
attached.  Of  the  facts  of  his  life  we  are  ignorant,  but  his  fame  as  a  ht- rvant  of 
Christ  is  in  all  the  churches.  The  observations  quoted  were  made  at  the 
twenty- second  anniversary  of  the  R-igged  School  Union,  held  under  the  prefciJeocj 
of  Lord  Shaft eshury.] 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  our  lational  condilion  is  to  see  the  good 
results  continually  presenting  themselves  in  every  direction,  of  the  refu^'c  move- 
ment. He  could  not  speak  sneeringly  of  so  great  and  good  a  work  ;  it  would  be 
nnphilosophical  and  unjust  to  do  so  ;  for  it  was  a  work  which  added  not  a  little  to 
the  glory  and  lustre  of  England's  name.  Works  such  as  these  assured  us  v(  her 
stability,  even  when  we  heard  so  much  f>aid  cf  her  national  decay,  of  the  likflihood 
of  her  lo>ing  her  coal,  her  iron,  and  other  materials,  which  had  for  so  many  years 
constituted  the  grt-at  elements  of  her  national  Wralth  ;  because  these  w<rkA  told 
as  that  no  aiuouut  of  coal,  iron,  niiner.il  wealth,  or  commercial  praspeiity,  could 
a(fd  so  much  honour  to  England's  rame  as  her  deeds  of  philanthropy,  which  had 
always  ranked  her  first  among  the  rations  of  the  earth.  These  were  enough  to 
make  any  patriot  proud  of  his  country,  not  because  they  overlooked  its  evils,  but 
became  efforts  had  been  put  forth  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  those  effurts  h*.!  ite»n 
productive  of  a  very  great  amount  of  good.  Let  them  look  at  th«  coKiiLcrcial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  the  great  fame  of  her  arms,  and  they  would  find  that  these 
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bad  not  added  half  so  mnch  to  ber  honoar  as  tbe  services  she  bad  rendered  io  tbe 
oaase  of  ChrUttin  chari^j.  Aod  what  a  glorioas  work  was  this  in  which  thej 
were  now  en^^igedl  Day  after  day  they  persevered  in  their  great  work,  consider- 
log  and  consulting  as  to  the  best  method  of  doiof^  good,  and  endeavourinir  to  the 
utmost  of  ihcir  abibty  to  am<»]ioraie  the  coodit  on  of  poor  sufff  rin^;  bumanity. 
This  work  marked  tbe  philanthropic  progress  of  the  iand.  It  was  a  biesse<i  thing 
to  know  thMt  by  means  of  these  various  agencies  Brititth  charity  was  extending 
itself  on  all  bands.  They  were  working;  on  throughout  the  whole  land,  going 
throQKh  the  streets  and  lanes,  throa^b  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our  densely  popa- 
lAted  cities,  and,  with  silent  and  benignant  countt-nance,  tbro«ring  a  halo  of  li^ht 
into  the  homesteads  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  anointing  their  hearts  wl'h  the  oil 
^  W»  gathering  in  tbe  homeless  and  outcast,  instructing  them  in  the  ways 
of  God,  and  opening  up  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of  the  blessed  truths  of  tbe 
gospel.  These  were  our  bei>t  national  defences  ;  works  such  as  these  constitute  the 
true  glory  of  a  nation  ;  and  so  long  as  England  continues  these  deeds  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  so  long  will  ber  glory  be  untarnished,  and  she  will  remain — 

"  First  flower  of  tbe  earth,  brightest  gem  of  the  sea." 

And  if  the  day  i>hou^d  come  when  England,  as  a  commercial  nation,  would  suffer  a 
material  decay,  in  ber  decadence  sbe  would  still  be  honoured,  aod  her  name  would 
atill  be  glorified  throughout  tbe  woild,  for  tbe  efforts  that  in  tbe  days  of 
her  brightest  prosperity  she  had  put  forth  to  mitif^ate  human  want  and  woe.  But 
did  not  this  ^reat  wealth,  thia  increa^ing  prosperity,  teach  England  to  be  selfish 
mod  proud  ?  Did  it  not  teach  her  to  neglect  all  higher  works,  and  to  make  her 
wealth  a  pedestal  for  her  own  elevation?  Had  it  not  a  tendency  to  brine  about  a 
■tate  of  sftciety,  which  some  men  sef  med  to  long  for,  where  charity  should  b  tvc  no 
place?  Their  commercial  wealth  mi^ht  materially  decay;  great  citie;i  might  fall; 
bat  tbe  remembrance  of  great  and  glorious  deeds  done  io  works  of  charity  and 
benevolence  would  survive  all  time,  and  would  cause  England  to  be  honoured  and 
raspected  to  the  end  of  the  world.  On  this  ground  he  claimed  their  notice  on  be- 
half of  this  refuge  union.  The  great  amount  of  good  that  had  been  done  since 
these  refuges  had  been  in  existence,  the  great  number  of  poor  children  who  had 
been  rescued  from  sin,  want,  and  misery,  was  so  striking,  that  tbe  work  was  one 
which  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  most  strong; ly  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
patriot,  of  the  philanthropist, and  of  the  Christian.  Even  the  young  criminal  ofiea 
eroked  their  compassion.  They  felt  that  the  poor  helpless  lad  had  been  made  what 
he  was  through  the  indolence  and  neglect  of  ^society.  Th^y  felt  that  they  were 
often  what  they  were  becatise  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed. 
Even  when  they  found  the  poor  lad  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  tbey  could  not 
withhold  their  compassion  from  him,  they  could  not  altogether  blame  nim,  btrcause 
they  felt  that  society  was  often  more  at  fault  then  he  was.  They  felt  that  They 
knew  that  the  circumstances  under  which  these  poor  lads  were  bjrought  up  were 
horrible  and  distressing  in  tbe  extreme.  They  would  remember  the  iuciiieut  when 
a  poor  lad  had  just  saved  a  farmer's  son  from  drowning.  Tbe  farmer  saiil  to  the 
lad,  "What  shall  I  do  for  you?  "  and  tbe  poor  lad  looked  up  to  bis  master  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  **  Speak  a  kind  word  to  me  sometimes,  sir;  I  ain't  got 
a  mother  like  the  rest."  And  so  many  of  these  poor  lads  "  hadn't  a  mother  like 
tbe  rest; "  theirs  was  often  a  most  unh  ^ppy  hfe  of  bin  and  misery,  ^iany  of  these 
lads  had  not  experienced  the  happy  influences  of  a  comfortable  home;  tbey  had 
nerer  had  a  mother  to  smile  upon  and  careas  them,  like  many  other  boys.  The 
MDile  bad  been  turned  into  a  frown,  and  tbe  mother'a  caress  into  a  sharp,  anappisb, 
angry  word.  Tbese,had  supplanted  tbe  soothing  iufluences  of  home  and  maternal 
aflection.    And  bo  these  poor  children  were  brought  up,  they  had  yearned  so  often 
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for  kiDdness,  tbat  they  had  been  led  to  expect  it  no  loo/^er;  and  when  this  was  so, 
how  coald  society  look  with  other  than  compassion  upon  these  nnfortnnate  ones? 
When  they  were  old  enongh,  they  were  cast  npon  the  world,  and  they  got  deeper 
and  deeper  into  crime  and  wretchedness,— the  result  of  enrronnding  circom- 
stances, — until,  by  means  of  a  ragged  school,  these  little  prodigals  were  brooght 
home.  A  very  large  amount  of  good  had  been  effected,  but  a  very  large  amoant 
still  remained  to  be  done.  All  honour  to  the  friends  of  this  Union;  honour  to 
every  one  engaged  in  this  great  work.  I  exhort  all  present  to  put  forth  fresh 
energies  in  this  great  cause;  let  them  come  forward  and  support  it  even  more 
liberally  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  theirs  would  then  be  the  blessing  which 
God  had  promiseid  unto  them,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  My  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

The  Eev.  Eichard  Eoberts  on  "  Christian  Efforfc  :"— 

[Of  the  growing  repute  of  the  Rev.  Bichard  Boberts,  we  have  through  report 
"  by  parcels  something  heard,  but  not  intuitively."  If  our  information  and  memory 
are  correct,  he  was  bred  to  business  in  Manchester,  and  took  to  the  clerical  career 
through  ardent  zeal  to  affect  men's  souls.  He  is  essentially,  we  understand,  a 
self-helped  scholar  and  divine,  and  bears  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  deno- 
mination. The  speech  here  quoted  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.] 

The  great  law  of  diffusion  is  manifest  everywhere.  The  sun  is  diffusive  ;  the 
dew  is  diffusive — they  shed  influence  upon  all.  If  I  wave  my  hand  I  diflibse  an 
influence  through  the  whole  of  this  hall.  If  this  air  were  visible  to  us,  we  should 
see  it  in  broken  wavelets  strike  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  waves  roll 
back,  until  every  atom  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  place  was  influenced  and  moved 
as  the  result  of  the  waving  of  that  solitary  hand.  You  take  the  acorn,  plant  it, 
and  it  grows  into  a  tree,  and  it  yields,  in  the  course  of  years,  thousands  and 
millions  of  other  acorns;  plant  them,  and  you  have  a  forSHt  waving  in  the  breeze^ 
So  is  it  also  with  the  sea.  It  looks  a  very  selfish  thing,  as  though  it  took  in  all 
the  waters  of  earth  and  yielded  nothing ;  but  look  at  tbat  pillar  rising  from  the 
ocean,  it  is  filling  the  cloud  which  hangs  overhead  with  a  plentiful  shower.  Ask 
that  cloud  whence  it  obtained  its  refreshing  power,  and  it  will  tell  you  that  it 
was  sucked  up  by  a  process  of  nature  from  the  ocean,  and  though  it  was  briny 
in  its  drops  when  it  started  on  its  upward  way,  it  has  now  become  a  refreshening 
shower;  and  that  cloud  being  wafted  by  the  breeze,  bears  its  contents  away  till 
it  touches  the  summit  of  some  distant  mountain,  and  then  it  bursts  and  pours 
forth  its  contents  to  fructify  and  enrich  the  far-off  valley.  If  yon  go  to  the 
mountain-top  you  see  the  gurgling  stream  gushing  up  pure  and  perennial,  and  if 
you  abk  it,  *' Whence  comest  thou,  little  stream?"  if  it  had  a  voice  and  in*- 
telligence  it  would  say,  "  I  came  all  the  way  from  the  ocean,  but  I  pushed  and 
filtered  my  way  through  crevices  and  openings,  till  I  made  my  outlet  up  here,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  run  a  career  of  benevolence.  I  shall  be  widened  and  deepened 
by  tributary  streams,  and  I  shall  enrich  the  vales  through  which  I  flow  until  1 
reach  my  old  home.  I  shall  not  rest  there,  but  shall  push  my  way  through  some 
other  mountain  side,  and  again  run  on  another  career  of  benevolence,  and  carry 
in  my  bosom  the  imaee  of  tbat  God  whose  love  is  diffusive,  in  all  I  do  and  in  all 
my  endless  career.  We  are  now  in  the  poesession  of  the  light  of  God*s  truth;  shall 
we  cover  that  light  with  the  bushel  of  our  world's  covetousness?  We  have  the 
strenm  of  the  water  of  life;  shall  we  by  the  accumulations  of  our  incredulonsnees 
construct  embankments  and  floodgates  to  dam  up  the  mighty  stream  of  gospel 
truth  and  gospel  blessing?     No;  down  with  your  embaakmenta  and  up  with 
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ycmr  floodgates,  and  let  the  pent-np  waters  of  life  flow  aad  flood  the  world  with 
hlessiDg  and  fmitfulness.  I  hare  no  question  whatsoever  as  to  the  result  of  this 
great  enterprise.  1  believe  that  truth  is  mightier  than  fire,  stronger  than  chains, 
and  more  enduring  than  time,  and  that  it  will  survive  error.  There  is  an  immor- 
tality in  it ;  it  cannot  die.  Though  men  may  assail  it  in  various  forms,  and  there 
is  not  a  form  of  its  truth  but  what  has  been  assailed — its  ethnology,  its  geoiogj^ 
its  astronomy,  its  history,  its  prophecy,  its  miracles,  and  its  morals,  everything, — 
it  has  survived  them  all,  and  sheds  light  and  blessing  on  all  around.  And  its 
existence  at  the  present  moment  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  it  cannot  die, 
that  it  is  linked  to  the  throne,  overshadowed  by  the  power,  and  sustained  by  the 
arm  of  God ;  and  as  we  look  at  the  triumphs  it  has  already  achieved,  these  are 
but  a  pledge  of  its  final  and  universal  victory.  There  is  a  picture  frontispiece  in 
Wycliffe  8  Bible  which,  to  my  mind,  is  very  significant,  very  prophetic.  There  is  a 
fire  burning  and  spreading  rather  rapidly,  representing  Christianity,  and  around 
the  spreading  fire  are  congregated  a  considerable  number  of  significant  and  most 
important  individuals,  all  endeavouring  to  devise  methods  whereby  they  can  put 
the  fire  ouL  Among  the  number,  there  is  one  I  suppose  representing  Satan,  and 
another  is  the  Pope  of  Bome,  with  a  few  red-coated  cardinals;  Mahomet,  I  believe, 
has  a  representative  there  too,  and  there  is  another  representative  of  infidelity; 
they  are  all  devising  some  means,  suggesting  some  method,  whereby  to  extinguish 
tbe  fire,  and  after  considerable  cogitation  one  of  them  suggests  that  they  should 
all  make  a  desperate  efibrt  to  blow  on  the  fire  till  they  blow  it  out.  The  resolution 
is  adopted,  and  there  they  are,  with  swollen  cheeks  and  extended  lips,  blowing 
upon  the  fire  with  all  their  might;  but,  instead  of  blowing  it  out,  they  are  blowing 
It  up,  and  they  blow  themselves  out  of  breath,  but  cannot  blow  the  fire  out.  It 
is  an  unquenchable  flame,  and  no  human  power  can  extinguish  it  It  will  spread, 
and  glow,  and  blow  until  the  world  shall  be  illumined  with  its  glory,  and  then 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  rallying  round  tbe  spreading  flame,  will  in  deep 
mortification  say,  '*  Our  bellows  have  burst,  and  we  have  spent  our  strength  for 
nought;"  but  the  friends  of  truth  will  rally  round  the  spreading  flame  and  cry,-— 

**  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires, 
Kindled  by  a  spark  of  grace! 
Jesn*s  love  the  nations  fires, 
Sots  the  kingdoms  in  a  blaze.** 

Bey.  J.  Guinness  Bogers,  B. A.,  on  "  Christian  Culture  " : — 

[The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  of  Olapham,  is  anthor  of  an  admirable  ''Life  of 
Christ,"  and  a  popular  treatise  on  "  Christianity  and  its  Evidences."  He  is  a 
man  of  mark,  and  has  successively  done  ^ood  work  as  a  preacher  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  in  Ashton- under- Lyne,  and  in  the  suburban  quarter  of  the  all-absorbing 
metropolis,  where  **  the  Clapham  sect "  arose  and  dwelt  and  laboured.  Mr.  Rogers 
spoke  at  the  annual  breakfast  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
following  terms.] 

A  danger  to  which  young  men  were  exposed  was  that  of  letting  the  cares  of 
this  world  so  occupy  the  thoughts,  the  affections,  tbe  time,  and  the  energies,  that 
there  was  neither  dispositiou  nor  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  either  of  intellect 
or  of  heart.  He  did  not  know  what  the  hours  of  labour  were  in  the  City,  but  he 
bad  no  doubt  that  in  many  establishments  the  strain  both  upon  brain  and  heart, 
Ml  mind  and  body,  was  a  great  deal  too  great,  and  the  difBculty  of  separating  the 
soul  from  the  all-absorbing  duties  of  the  world  was  venr  considerable.  But,  be 
this  as  it  might,  there  was  a  possibility  even  in  the  mi(£t  of  all  this  pressure  of 
preserving  some  small  area  of  life  sacred  from  the  intrnsion  of  worldly  thoughts, 
anxieties,  and  cares.     Men  want  time  to  cultivate  their  intellect  ;  (or  they  must 
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not  suppose  tbat  religion  prohibited  their  thinkiog  of  aojthiog  bat  emotiooa. 
They  had  to  caitiTate  their  minds. 

'*  If  good  yon  plant  uot,  ill  will  fill  the  space, 
And  raakest  weeds  the  richest  soul  deface.** 

Men  reqnire  thf  ir  intellect  nourished,  bnt  they  did  not  want  it  sustained  on  sensa- 
tion novels,  light  magazines,  and  oth<>r  ephemeral  productions.  They  needed  it  to 
be  fed  on  good,  sound,  thoughtful  books,  and,  above  all,  they  wanted  it  nourished 
'Upon  what  was  often  too  much  neglected  for  religious  magaunes,  newspapers, 
and  a  thousand  things  besides — namely,  the  word  of  God, — tbat  wondrous  Book 
which  had  stirred  so  deeply  the  activities  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  heart  ;  which  had  a  word  for  every  age  and  a  lesson  for  every 
circnmstaoce  ;  which,  amid  all  the  changes  that  have  passed  over  science,  and 
literature,  and  art,  preserves  still  the  ireshness  of  its  eternal  youth,  on  whose  ua- 
douded  brow  time  writes  no  wrinkles  ;  from  whicZi  history  still  borrows  its  most 
beauteous  stories,  philosophy  its  most  effective  and  teaching  illustrations ;  and  from 
which  poesy  weaves  its  choicest  garlands,  gathering  its  flowers  on  the  slopes  of 
sacred  Sinai  or  by  the  side  of  cross-crowned  Calvary.  This  wondrous  Book  would 
strengthen  men*8  intellect  while  it  warmed  tiieir  heart,  and  they  should  be 
sure,  '  amidst  all  the  difHcnlties  of  their  daily  life,  to  find  time  to  read 
and  meditate  upon  it.  They  did  not  need,  in  order  that  their  secular  life 
might  be  endued  with  a  (spiritual  principle,  that  there  should  be  two  divisions 
of  their  life — one  given  to  the  world,  and  the  other  to  God,  and  that  the  extreme 
sanctity  of  the  one  should  somehow  compensate  for  the  extreme  iodiff«renee, 
worldliness,  and  carelessness  of  the  other;  but  they  needed  that  their  life  should 
be  one  grand  whole,  with  relig'ou  running  through  it  all;  not  as  one  thread  distinct 
from  all  the  other  threads  of  life,  but  us  a  thread  thsA  intermingled  with  every 
other,  which  gave  beauty,  and  consistency,  and  strength  to  the  whole.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  they  must  have  seasons  of  devout  and  spiritual  commimioo  with 
God,  praying  in  their  closets  with  each  other,  at  their  social  gatherings,  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  praying  that  the  grace  of  heaven  may  lighten  up  their  souls  so 
that  they  may  not,  under  the  fierce  heat  of  the  world,  become  dry,  parched,  and 
withered,  but  that  they  may  be  like  gardens  of  the  Lord,  well  tilled  and  richly 
watered;  praying  that  the  grace  of  God  may  rest  both  upon  themselves  and  upon 
their  companions,  that  they  may  be  frtrengtiiencd  to  bear  testimony  for  Christ, 
that  they  may  have  moral  courage  never  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Lord  nor  of  His 
word,  that  they  may  **quit  themselves  like  men  "  in  the  great  battle  of  life;  and 
then  from  the  closet  where  they  had  found  power  with  God  in  prayer  they  wuuld  go 
out  into  the  world  to  do  the  ordinary  butiiness  of  life,  to  live  above  its  petty  and 
trifling  auxieties  and  cares;  and  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  every  one  of  them 
would  be  tested,  they  would,  in  the  power  of  prayer,  find  themselves  able  to  be 
heroes  in  the  heavenly  fight. 

The  Bev.  Aubrey  C.  Price  on  "  Personal  Christianity :" — 

[The  Bev.  A.  C.  Price,  of  Clapliam,  is  known  to  us  only  by  report,  as  an  enthu- 
siastic labourer  in  the  cnuse  of  holine&s,  and  we  find  in  the  succeeding  extract 
from  his  bpeech  at  the  Yuung  Men's  Cbri»Tiaa  Association  breakfast,  matter  which 
enables  us  to  close  our  6p*^cimens  of  religious  eioquencA — as  clergymen  ought  to 
conclude  their  sermons — with  *'  a  word  of  personal  application."] 

Personal  holiness  and  personal  tter\'ice  are  linked  together  in  the  life  of  every 
Christian  man.  If  they  did  not  belie  their  name  as  Christians,  it  was  their 
earnest,  all-absorbing  desire  to  be  useful  fur  God  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Usefulness  ibr  God  is  utterly  impobsible  if  we  are  not  personally  holy,  h<dy  aa 
imitators  of  Jesus  Chribt.    Holiness,  in  the  abstract,  meant  conformity  to  moral 
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light ;  and  inMmtich  as  God  was  their  highest  ideal  of  moral  right,  so  hulineas 
was  conformity  to  God.  Bat  Chri-it  wa^i  the  brij^htness  of  the  Futher*8  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  peruon,  Mrxl  Chrtbt  Himself  declared  that  He  and 
His  Father  were  one  ;  th^Tcfore  holiness  is  conformity  to  Christ.  This  con- 
formity  extends  to  the  whole  m^in,  to  the  outer  ha  well  atf  the  inner  life,  to  the 
sets  as  well  as  the  heart,  to  their  deHlincs  with  others,  and  to  their  piivite  and 
tocial  transactions.  In  all  these  things  they  mast  be  imitators  of  Cbritit.  As 
earnestly  as  he  coald  he  would  exhort  them  to  wstth  jealously  their  own  hearts, 
out  of  which  were  the  issues  of  life.  He  begged  them  to  see  to  it  that  their  hearts 
ware  ever  going  up  to  God,  and  thst  their  one  earnest  ory  was, — 

"Nearer,  my  G  »d,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee  ; 
Even  though  it  be  a  crons  that  raiseth  me, 
Yet  all  my  cry  shall  be, — 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee." 

He  would  have  them  see  to  it,  again,  that  their  private  and  secret  communiou  with 
God  was  constant,  close,  filial,  ani  fervent.  He  was  qiite  certain  that  they  all 
needed  a  warning  here.  In  tlie.se  d^iys  in  which  they  were  privileged  to  live,  of 
unexampled  activity  both  of  good  an<l  of  evil,  there  was  great  iian:;er  lest  in  their 
work  for  God  in  the  world  th'-y  nbould  neglect  thoir  own  souls.  The  noisiest 
activity  was  not  always  the  most  useful.  It  had  been  truly  Siid  that  one  Niagara 
was  enough  for  the  world,  but  the  same  world  need''d  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gentle  flowing  streams  and  silver  rivalets  to  fertilize  the  earth.  In  moun- 
tainous districts,  in  tht^  early  part  of  the  year,  ihey  might  see  many  a  stream 
made  by  the  meltmg  snows,  swollen  and  turbid,  rushing  down  into  the  valleys  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  su^nmer  cnme  that  stream  would  be  dried  up,  just  because  it 
was  fed  from  no  fountain.  The  fountain  of  all  Christian  action  and  strength 
was  above,  in  Jesus,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  God  was  made  to  dwell  for  their 
strength  and  for  their  joy.  If  they  neglected  prayer  and  secret  commuuion  with 
God,  however  earnest  they  might  have  been  for  God  in  days  gone  by,  that  earoest- 
nraa  would  most  assuredly  decline  ;  and,  however  warm  might  have  been  their 
love,  it  would  most  assuredly  grow  co'd,  and  the  r  while  life  would  be  shorn  of  all 
its  power.  But  if  they  loved  a  c<»iistant  communion  with  God,  they  would  become 
Hkeminded  with  God  ;  and  wherever  they  went,  or  whatever  they  did,  they  would 
carry  about  with  thefn  a  sweet  savour  of  Jeaus  Christ,  and  would  be  a  blessing  to 
themselves  and  others.  God  had  work  for  them  all  to  do.  An  idle  Christian 
was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Idleness  was  utterly  unknown  in  that  heaven  to 
which  they  professed  to  be  journeying,  for  there  they  bcrved  God  day  and  night  in 
His  temple.  Idleness  was  utterly  uLknown  to  tha  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  He 
was  upon  earth.  His  meat  and  His  drink  were  to  do  His  Father'a  will  ;  and  in 
this  He  had  left  them  an  eosample,  that  they  should  follow  His  steps.  God  had 
work  for  them  all  to  do.  There  was,  first  of  all,  their  ordinary  every-day  work  of 
life  in  that  position  to  which,  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them.  There  were  duties 
which  every  one  of  them  had  to  perform  in  their  every-day  life,  and  if  they  neglected 
those  they  might  be  quite  certain  that  tbey  had  no  right  whatever  to  expect  a 
blessing.  Men  are  God's  witnesses  in  the  world,  and  their  business  was  to  recom- 
mend God's  cause  to  the  world  ;  but  what  could  and  what  would  the  world  think 
and  say  of  their  religion  if  they  were  hibitually  neglectful  of  their  common  every- 
day duties  ?  Besides  this,  it  was  in  their  power  to  make  even  their  secular  duties 
epiritaal  if  they  would  do  them  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  as  to  man.  The  apo>tle 
told  them  that,  whether  they  ate  or  drank,  tbey  were  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 
If  their  religion  was  real,  it  it  was  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  hearts, 
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it  vonid  make  them  diligent  and  faitbfal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the 
position  which  they  filled.  Bnt,  having  discbar«;ed  all  these  duties  faithfnlij  as  to 
the  Lord  and  not  as  to  man,  God  had  other  work  for  them  as  Christians  to  do.  There 
were  the  poor  to  be  reliered ;  there  were  mourners  to  be  comforted ;  there  were  weak 
ones  to  be  strengthened;  there  were  sinners  to  be  saved;  and  all  these  works  God 
had  entrusted  to  them.  Other  work  He  did  by  Himself  alone,  bat  this  work  He 
entrusted  to  man  and  did  by  man.  Many  of  them  had  seen  or  read  of  Staffali 
wondrous  cave  or  the  Giant*s  Causeway.  Those  who  had  seen  them  could  bring 
before  their  mind  the  mighty  pillars  and  arches,  the  long  passsges,  and  the  dark 
recesses,  through  which  the  wild  waves  went  sounding  out  their  great  Creator's 
praise.  Over  them  stretched  the  deep  blue  sky,  or  floated  the  storm-drifted  clouds, 
the  solitary  sea-bird  made  her  discordant  wail,  and  the  sea-urchins  nursed  and 
nestled  their  young.  The  traveller,  lost  in  wonder,  stood  gazing  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  creation  in  one  of  its  sublimest  forms.  There  they  bad  God*8  temples 
spoken  into  being  by  the  word  of  the  Almighty's  power,  when  He  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth.  But  there  were  other  and  more  glorious  temples  far  to  be 
built, — ^temples  in  which  the  Holy  Ghobt  was  to  dwell,  and  in  which  Christ  was  to 
reign  for  ever,  and  in  the  building  of  those  temples  God  graciously  condescended  to 
use  human  instruments.  He  had  no  need  to  do  it,  but  still  He  did  condescend  to 
use  human  instruments,  and  in  the  building  up  of  His  temples  He  stamped  His 
own  broad  seal  upon  all  man's  consecrated  work  for  Him.  Speaking  as  a  Chris- 
tian young  man  to  Christian  young  men,  he  would  exhort  them  to  love  Christ 
always,  to  speak  out  boldly,  earnestly,  heartily,  and  lovingly  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  wherever  and  whenever  they  bad  the  opportunity, — in  their  houses  of  busi- 
ness, in  their  families,  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  amongst  their  friends;  and 
they  might  rest  assured  that  God  would  own  and  bless  their  feeble  endeavours  to 
glorify  Himself  &nd  to  gather  sinners  to  Christ.  They  might  not  ^ee  the  result  of 
their  work  here,  but  they  might  rest  assured  that  there  would  be  a  result,  that 
God  would  be  faithful  to  His  promise,  tbat  His  word  would  not  return  unto  Him 
void,  and  that  on  the  great  day  of  account  they  would  see  it  all  in  the  ignorant 
souls  whom  they  hnd  enlightened,  the  hsrd  hearts  to  which  their  words  had  been 
blessed,  the  pious  ch  iracters  they  had  helped  to  develop,  the  backsliders  whom  they 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  back  again  to  the  Lord  from  whom  they  had 
wandered,  the  moorners  from  whose  eyes  they  had  wiped  the  tear,  the  desponding 
ones  whom  they  had  tried  to  soothe.  As  they  saw  all  these  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  with  palms  of  victory  in  their  hands, 
sorrow  and  sighmg  all  fled  away,  and  as  they  heard  them  singing  the  song  of 
triumph,  with  which  heaven  and  earth  would  ring  for  ever  and  ever,  they  would  be 
more  than  rewarded  for  all  the  work  which  they  had  done  for  God.  It  was  their 
duty  to  seek  out  opportunities,  and  then  to  work  prayerfully,  faithfully,  and  ear- 
nestly, and  to  expect  the  blessing  which  God  had  promised  to  all  those  who  worked 
for  Him, — "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  firmamenti  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  foregoing  should  form  excellent  brief  readings  for  members 
of  mutual  improvement  societies,  and  may,  we  hope,  be  p'rofitably 
perused  either  in  public  or  in  private.  On  the  whole,  mey  form 
favourable  evidences  that  the  days  of  eloquence  are  not  yet  gone. 
Though  we  have  not  chosen  the  most  rhetorical  passages  from  the 
contents  of  the  mass  of  reported  orations  in  our  hands,  we  yet 
believe  that  for  worth  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  ezpressioQ,  for 
earnestness  and  good  sense,  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  our  readers  as  just  and  able  Bpecimena  of  religioua 
oratory. 
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The  Workman  and  the  Franchise.    By  F.  D.  Maubicb,  M.A. 

London:  Strahan. 

StTT  and  read,  aj,  stnidy  these  "  chapters  from  English  history 
on  the  representation  and  education  of  the  people,"  and  thej  will 
do  ^ood  to  your  heart,  mind,  life,  and  social,  as  well  as  oiyio  and 
nolitical  influence.  We  care  not  of  what  party  the  reader  may  be, 
ne  will  find  in  this  work  matter  of  moment  beyond  his  expectations. 
It  is  truly  a  philosophy  of  British  history  and  progress,  it  is  deep, 
earnest  and  suggestive,  as  well  as  sound,  thorough  and  informing. 
It  is  impossible  for  Maurice  to  write  anything  except  in  a  sympa- 
thetic mood,  and  here  his  sympathies  are  all  aglow,  ardent  and 
quick-pulsing.  He  has  seen  down  into  the  depths  of  English  life, 
and  he  reads  the  secret  of  well-being  in  the  facts  of  well-doing.  He 
sees  in  our  history  growth,  and  healthy  growth  is  only  possible  in 
•regulated  freedom.  He  sees  conviction  as  the  great  arbiter  and 
protector  of  genuine,  vital  freedom.  He  finds  God  educating  Eng- 
lishmen— "  educating  them  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  free  English- 
men, and  free  men."  And  he  says,  "  I  have  been  endeavouring  in 
these  chapters  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  His  education."  The  book 
was  originally  produced  as  lectures,  delivered  to  gain  effective  help 
in  the  building  of  new  rooms  for  the  Working  Men's  College,  of 
which  the  author  is  Principal.  Two  editions  are  to  be  had^a 
people's  one,  at  eighteenpenoe,  and  a  library  one  at  five  times  the 
cost.  The  thoughts  it  contains  are  priceless — they  are  minted  in  a 
Christian  scholar's  mind,  and  that  mind  is  the  fecund  one  of  the 
Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Coleridge  of  the  Broad  Church  and  the 
Gibbon  of  Philosophy. 

Scholasticism.    By  Walter  Waddinqton  Shirley,  D.D. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Walter  W.  Shirley  (now  D.D.)  was  a  foun- 
dation scholar  in  Wadham  College ;  he  is  now  a  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  and  Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford, 
in  a  chair  founded  in  1842.  On  Saturday,  27th  January,  this  lec- 
ture was  delivered,  and  it  is  published,  we  suppose,  as  a  token  and 
evidence  of  what  the  reverend  professor  is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing. The  subject  on  which  it  treats  is  one  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  philosophy  than  to  history,  as  the  whole  interest  of  scholasticism 
arises  not  from  the  deeds,  but  from  the  thoughts  of  the  men  who 
held  the  largest  place  in  the  transactions  of  those  days.  The  lecture 
does  not  supply  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  scholasticism,  but  is 
rather  a  critique  on  its  growth,  purpose,  end,  and  results.    It  is 
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(.iestitute  of  the  living  interest  of  personality,  and  is  not  much  ani- 
mated by  vigour  of  thought.  Perhaps  Dr.  Shirley  remembered 
the  terrible  tempest  raised  around  the  thoughtful  and  philosophic 
Bishop  Hampden  for  his  attempt  to  explain  scholastic  thought  in 
the  "  EncyclopeDdia  Metropolitana/'  and  chose  to  avoid  originality 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  dispassionate 
Tiew  of  mediaeval  thought  were  possible  without  exciting  the  odium 
theologicum  ;  and  if  that  is  not  posaible,  that  learned  doctors  would 
let  the  subject  alone. 


cDi)je  Jnrjuirer. 


Questions  BBQtmnro  AirgwERs. 

619.  Harrard  College,  U  S.,  manj 
jfar»biDce,  'passed  into  the  bunds  of  the 
UnitarianR.  Ib  it  now  ander  Unitarian 
influence?— S.  S. 

620.  What  is  the  oriein  of  the  ex- 
prwiMon,  "bell  the  cat"? — S.  S. 

621  What  is  the  on^rin  of  the  phrase 
**c«ck  and  bull  stories  *? — S,  S. 

G22  Which  is  the  best  English 
grammar  for  private  use  th.;t  I  could 
purrbase?— W.  W.  S. 

623  Is  the  ''  Memoir  of  tbe  Doke  of 
Wellington  **  from  the  77m«»,  issued  by 
Me»6rR.  Longman,  written  by  Macau- 
lay? — A  New  Subscriber. 

624.  Are  there  anj  other  wnrks  pab- 
li^hfd  on  criticism,  beside  those  written 
by  Lord  Kames  and  Pope?  If  so,  who 
arv  tbe  ptibli»berB?— T.  6. 

625.  Are  there  any  useful  works 
pnbliiihed  on  wit  and  satire?  If  so,  who 
are  the  authors  or  pabliohera? — T.  G. 

Answers  to  Qubstiors. 

586.  I  clip  tbe  fuliowinir  extract  from 
tli49  London  Correspondence  of  the 
Ca/edonian  Mercttry,  and  forward  it  &s 
a  reply  to  » hia  qnerj^ . — 

The  Auoubtsr  Thing. 
"  *  Let  not  yuur  King  aud  Parlidment  iii 

one, 
Moch   less  apart,  mistake  themselTOs 

for  that 


Which  is  most  worthy  to  be  tbongfat 

upon, 
Nur  think  they  are  essentially  the  State. 
Bat  let  them  know  there  is  a  deeper 

lite 
Which  they  but  repreaent; 
That  /We's  on  earth  a  yet  augmtter 

thing. 
Veiled  though  U  be ,  tkctn  ParUament  and 

King.* 
Thus  i.s  the  whole  of  the  pas<a^e  from 
which  B^^ht,  in  his  speech  at  Birming- 
ham, quoted  only  two  tinea.  It  is  from  a 
poem  by  Georce  Wither,  an  old  Puritan 
poet,  and  if  yonr  reiRlera  have  not  seen 
ir,  they  will  be  thankful  to  ns  for 
giving  it  to  them  here;  for  h«>re  ia  the 
true,  grahd  old  gospel,  older  tbaa 
Christianity  itself,  if  you  date  Christi- 
anity only  so  far  back  as  2  000  years. 
L  though,  date  tbe  bpirit  of  it  as  far 
back  as  the  time  when  man  firat  stf^pped 
upon  tlie  worid'fi  surface  with  tbe  light 
of  h^aTon,  'the  auguMer  thing'  ia 
Lis  soul.  Mr.  Bright  never  did  his  age 
a  vreater  bervice  than  he  did  at  Bir- 
mingham when  he  reminded  ns  nf  this 
autfUNter  thing,  and  claimed  c>ar  al- 
l«'giiince  to  it  before  all  pncMta,  kiogi| 
and  parliaments,  tt  is  precim-Iy  here 
that  we  are  in  danger.  The  bin  of  tbe 
age  is  infidelity  to  this  au)(U^tfY  ibiog. 
it  besets  as  on  tvery  hand,  la  our 
Focial  interc)  arse,  or  on  the  mart,  ud 
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in   PArliament,  the  sMering    Mephis- 
tophiles  is  always  by  our  side.      He 
gnides  the  pen  of  our  p<iUtical  ^writers, 
and,  unless  I  mislake,  I  have  discovered 
him  grinning  and  eneering  in  churches 
and  chapels.    Bat  what  is  the  aogUMter 
thin^?    perhaps    somebody  may   ask. 
Well,  it  is  simply  what  we  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  con^tcience.    And 
pmy  what  is  conscience?    sneeringly 
inquires    the    Mephiatphilean    philo- 
sopher, whom  we  all  so  well  know:  is 
it  anything    more    than   a   reaitontng 
power,   which   can    with   rapid    logic 
prove   to   us   what  it  is  prudent  and 
osefnl  for  us  to  do?      What,  then,  the 
soul  of  man — that  bouI  of  man  which 
Ghrysostom    »Aid    is   the    onlj    true 
Sbekinah  of  God — ^is,  after  all,  a  mere 
mechanical  logic^hnpping  apparatus? 
Well,  I  for  my  part  do  not  believe  this; 
OB  the  contrary,  I  do  most  cordially 
hold  to  the  old   belief  that  this  con- 
science is  that  inspiration  which  God 
has  given  to  all  men — in  short,  the 
Toice  o(  God;  and  I  take  my  hat  off 
and  bow  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  earnestly 
thank   him    for  so  opportunely   pro* 
claiming  from  his  lofty  elevation,  and 
sending  abroad  on  the   wings  of  the 
wind,  as  it  were,  the  grand  old  truth — 

'  That  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster 

thing, 
Veiled  though  it  be,than  Parliament  and 

King/ 

This  is  indeed  to  be  a  light  in  a  dark 
pUce;  and  shall  such  a  light  be  put 
out  under  the  Downing  Street  bushel? 
Heaven  forbid." — C.  A.  J. 

594.  The  reason  why  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  so  fn-quenty  alluded  to  in 
religions  (Bomibb)  controversies  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  its  decrees 
concerning  doctrines,  mora's.  and  dis* 
piine,  are  held  sacred  by  every  Ruman 
Catbolio  in  every  country.  It  was 
eotivened  during  the  Reformntion  fur 
the  avowed  purposes  of  ascertMining  the 
doctrines,  re«t«»ring  the  discipline,  and 
oorrectiug  the  manners  of  the  chftrch^ 
and  it"*  sitt  toga  lasted  from  a.d.  1545 
to  1645.    Ita  real  object,  however,  was 


to  impede  and  destroy  ths  course  and 
efficaoy  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  riv«t 
upon  the  minds  of  men  the  grossest  of 
errors,  and  the    most   fatal  and   un- 
soriptnral  of  false  doctrines.      We  will 
enumntite  the  chief  items  embodied  in 
the  acts,  decrees,  and  canons  of   the 
last  cf  the  so-called  eighteen  SBcnmen- 
ical   and    infallible    councils  : — Papal 
snpremrcy,  apocryphal   traditions,  the 
vir  ue  of  masses,  the  wor»hip  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  fires  of  Purgatory,  the 
infallibility  of  the  R.mish  Church,  the 
worship  of  saints  and  images,  auricular 
confesjjion  and  priestly  abeoiuion,  Latin 
prayers,   the    adoration   of    the   host, 
blind  and  unquestioning   submission  to 
the  Popedom  and  ths  church,  adoration 
of  the  cross,  the  merit  of  works,  beads, 
and  rosaries,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
monastic  and  conventual  life,  an  abject 
servitude  of  the  mind  and  conbcience 
to  the  arrogant  and  usurped  authority 
of  a  fallible  priest.     Theae  doctrines, 
which    were   the  growth  of  previooa 
centuries,  are  oonoisely  and  acour«tely 
enumerated  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.   bearing   date    November,     1564, 
immediately   after  the  rising   of   the 
Council  of  Trent,— Cap.  Skc. 

607.  "Essays    on  the    History  of 
^lankind    in     Rude     and    Cultivated 
Ages,"  by  James  Dunbar,  LL.D.,  1782, 
is  a  singular  and  able  book.     Several 
of    Hume's    "Essays;"   B-v.    Robert 
Wallace's  treatise  on  '*  The  Numbers  of 
Mankind;"    Montesquieu's   "Spirit  of 
Laws;"    Volney's  '* Lectures   on  His- 
tory ";  Fichtcs  "  Destination  of  Man, " 
of  which  there  is  an  excellent  trans^ 
lation  by  Mrs.  Suioett,  publi^hed   by 
Chapmnn;      Thomas  Hope's    '*  Essay 
on     the    Origin     and     Prospects    of 
Man,"     1831,    with  Thomas  Carlyle's 
critical     puper      in     the     Edmbwrgh 
BevietOt  No.  108.  founded  on  it  istiued 
in  "Miscellanies,"   Vol.  IL;   Buckle's 
volumes  on  "  Civilization ;  '*  Lecky  on 
"Rationalism,"  are,  asfarafl  we  know, 
the  best  works  bearing  on  the  Moral 
History  of  Man  procurable  in  our  £ug« 
lish  tongue. — S.  N. 

615.  Mrs.     Mary    Cowden    Clarke 
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(n^  Novello)  has  provided  the  only 
"Complete  Concordance  to  the  Dra- 
matic works  of  Shakspere"  in  the 
world.  The  preparation  of  the  book 
employed  twelve  years,  and  it  occupied 
fonr  years  in  passing  through  the 
prefs.       It    contains    nearly    2,600 


oolamns,  and  about  310,000  lines.  It 
was  a  most  laborious  undertaking,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  most 
perfect  and  precise  guide  through  the 
wilderness  of  words  which  Shakspere 
employs  with  such  beauty  and  power. 


Qxxt   ^oIUqiuU    €oxxxBt; 

OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— Pope's  "Essay  on  Cbiticism." 

As  a  justification  of  our  choice  of  this  poem  as  a  specimen  and  example  of 
studies  in  English  literature,  we  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  the  following 
excerpts,  giving  the  character  of  the  poem  from  sources  recognised  as  standards 
in  criticism : — 

**  The  earliest  of  these  [Pope*s  poems]  was  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism,*  proving 
a  precocity  precisely  on  that  field  of  intellect  where  it  was  least  to  be  expected; 
for  though  written  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  it  is  distinguished  by  solidity  of 
judgment,  a  correct  and  cultivated  taste,  and  a  chastened  fancy.  In  this  poem 
was  first  exhibited  that  marvellous  compression  of  thought  into  terse  language 
and  melodious  versification,  so  admirably  adapted  to  didactic  poetry,  but  which  it 
bad  never  before  attained,  and  has  never  since  exceeded.  The  *  Art  Poe'tique*  of 
Boileau  is  well  entitled  *  Art  Po<$tiqae  en  Vers,*  for  its  verse  is  nearly  the  only 
pretension  by  which  it  can  aspire  to  please  more  than  an  essay  in  prose  might 
have  done;  whilst  our  countryman's  illuatrations  of  wit  and  beauty  are  so  thickly 
scattered,  yet  so  judiciously  arranged,  that  his  rules  of  art  and  sentences  of 
wisdom  appear  always  as  *  il  frntto  senil  sul  giovenil  fiore,* — the  old  fruit  under 
a  young  blossom.** — Qiuarterfy  Review ^  No.  32,  p.  297. 

"* Essay  on  Criticism'!  What  does  one  expect?  Criticism,  be  it  noted,  has 
two  phases.  This  is  the  first.  In  its  origin  it  follows  now  afar,  now  close,  upon 
the  works  out  of  which  it  has  arisen.  It  describes  the  methods  which  genius  has 
half  instinctively,  half  thoughtfully  followed.  It  brings  out  into  clear  statement 
certain  movements  and  felt  workings  of  genius;  and  it  defines  formal  imitaUon  to 
workings  that  shall  come.  It  appears,  therefore,  as  an  embodying  of  rules.  This 
is,  in  the  main,  the  shape  in  which  criticism  appears  in  classical  antiquity.  This 
was  the  meaning  of  the  name  with  Pope  and  his  contemporaries.  .  .  .  And 
so  in  Pope  and  his  contemporaries  we  read  of  nothing  but  rules — ^rules — rules ! 
At  this  day  the  word,  then,  in  honour  grates,  albeit  a  smooth  one,  upon  one's  ear. 
It  seems  to  depress  and  to  tame,  to  shot  up  and  imprison  thought,  which  would 
range  and  soar,  and  asks  breath,  and  vigour,  and  liberty  from  true  criticism.  The 
truth  is,  that  since  that  day  the  world  has  turned  round,  and  we  are  turned  philo- 
Bopheis.  Thus  the  second  phasis  has  arisen.  We  want  no  longer  the  nilet,  but 
the  principle* — ^the  facts  or  the  laws  in  our  nature,  and  the  nature  of  things 
about  us,  which  have  given  out  the  rules.  .  .  .  Without  doubt  criticism, 
founded  as  an  art  empirical,  tends  continually  to  its  second  phasis,  of  a  iciemee 
grounded  on  art.  ,  .  .  The  praise  that  is  uppermost  in  one's  miad  of  the 
*  Essay  on  Criticism '  is  its  rectitude  of  legislation.   Pope  is  an  orthodox  doctor — 
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a  champion  of  iho  good  old  Cftiue.     Hence,  after  almost  [now  more  than]  a 
eentnrj  and  a  half,  this  poem  of  a  minor  carries  in  onr  literatnre  the  repute  and 
wttght  of  an  antboritj  and  a  standasd.     It  is  of  the  right  good  English  temper — 
thoughtful  and  ardent,  discreet  and  generous,  firm  with  sensibility,  bold  and 
sedate,  manly  and  polished.      He  establishes  himself  in  well-cbosen  ponitions  of 
natural  strength,  commandiag  the  field ;  and  he  occnpies  them  in  a  stjle  o\  an 
experienced  leader,  with  forces  judiciftusly  disposed,  and  showing  the  resolute  front 
e?ery  way  of  defence  and  offence.     You  do  not  curiously  inquire  into  the  novelty 
of  bis  doctrines.     He  has  done  well  if,  in  small  compass,  he  has  brought  together, 
an  i  vigorously  compacted  and  expressed  with  animation,  poignancy,  and   effect, 
th''  best  precepts.      Such  writing  is  beneficial,  not  simply  by  the  truths  which  it 
newly  propounds,  or  more  lamioously  than  heretofore  unfolds,  but  by  the  autho- 
rity which  it  Tindicates  to  trae  art;  by  the«rallying-point  which  it  affords  to  the 
loyal  adherents  of  the  high  and  pure  Muses;  by  the  sympathy  which  it  wins,  or 
confirms,  to  good  letters;  by  its  influence  in  dispersing  pestilent  vapours,  and 
rendering  the  atmosphere  wholesome.     In  perusing  the  *  Essay  on  Criticism/  the 
leader  is  occasionally  tempted  to  ask  himself,  whether  he  has  under  his  eyes  an 
art  of  criticism  or  an  art  of  poe'ry.      It  is  no  wonder,  since,  in  some  sort,  the  two 
art6  are  one  and  the  same.     They  coincide  largely;  criticism  being  nothing  el>« 
than  the  reasoned  intelligence  of  poetry.     Just  the  same  spirit,  power,  precisiim, 
delicacy,  and  accomplishment  of  understanding,  which  rei(;n  in  the  so\i\  of  the 
great  poet  creating,  rule  in  that  of  the  good  critic  judging.     The  poet  creating 
criticizes  his  own  work;  he  is  poet  and  critic  both.      The  critic  is  a  poet  without 
the  creation.     As  Apelles  is  eye  and  hand  both,  the  critic  of  Apelles  is  eye  only. 
.     .     .     There  are,  in  the  soul  of  the  poet,  two  great  distinct  powers.     There  is 
the  primary  creative  power,  which,  strong  in  love,  and  passion,  and  imagiontion, 
converses  with  nature,  draws  thence  its  heaped  intellectual  wealth,  and  transmutes 
it  all  into  poetical  substance.  Then  there  is  the  great  presiding  power  of  criticism, 
which  sits  in  sovereignty,  ruling  the  work  of  the  poet  engaged  in  his  art.     .     .     . 
0  critic  that  will  be!     Humble  thine  understanding  in  reverence!    Open  thy  soul 
to  beliefs!    Yield  up  thy  heart,  dissolving  and  overcome,  to  love!     Cultivate  self- 
suspicion!  and  learn!  learn!!  learn!!!    The  bountiful  years  that  lift  up  the  oak 
to  maturity  shall  rear,  and  strengthen,  and  ripen  thee!     Knowledge  of  books, 
knowledge  of  men,  knowledge  of  nature, — and  solicited,  and  roused,  and  sharpened, 
in  the  manifold  and  studious  conversation,  with  books,  and  with  men,  and  with 
nature,— last  and  greatest — the  knowledge  of  thyself— shall  bring  thee  out  a 
large-hearted,  high-minded,  sensitive,  apprehensive,  comprehensive,  infornied  and 
original,  clear  and  profound,  genial  and  exact,  scrutinizing  and  pardoning,  candid 
and  generous,  atid  just — in  a  word,  Ajinithed  critic."— /oAn  WiU<m  (^Christopher 
N'orth)^  in  "  Blackwood's  Afagasine,'*  March,  1845,  pp.  391— 3U8. 

I  add  a  descriptive  passage  which  fell  aside  by  mischance  when  the  early  notes 
were  printed.  It  refers  to  lines  25 — 32  in  Part  Second  of  the  "  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,*' on  p.  77,  vol.  ii.,  1865,  and  is  as  follows: — 

"  Ah !  as  a  pilgrim  who  the  Alps  doth  passe. 
Or  Atlas'  temples  crowned  with  winter  glasse. 
The  ayrj  Caucasus,  the  Apeunine, 
Pyrenees'  clifts,  where  sun  doth  never  shine, 
When  he  some  craggy  hills  hath  overwent, 
Begins  to  think  on  rest,  his  journey  spent, 
Till  mounting  some  tall  mountains  he  doth  find 
More  heights  before  him  than  he  left  behind; 
With  halting  pace  so  while  I  would  me  raise 
To  the  unbounded  limits  of  thy  praise, 
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Some  part  of  the  way  I  thoii|>;bt  to  have  o*errDii. 
Bat  now  I  see  how  scarce  I  have  begtm ; 
With  woDdeni  new  my  epints  range  possest, 
And  wandering  waylesse  in  a  maze  tbem  rest." 
Wm.  Drummonds  "  An  Bymne  on  the  Fairest  Faire,'*  "  Poemt^*  p.  ISl . 

We  exhort  oar  readers  to  study  again — not  piecemeal,  but  as  a  whole — ^this 
noble  po<>m,  "  unqneHtionably  the  finest  piece  of  argumentAtive  and  rea^aing 
poetry  in  the  EDitliith  language;"  and  let  the  student,  after  the  reperuM&l  re- 
commended, determine  on  the  btudy  in  a  similar  manner  some  of  the  poems  must 
congenial  to  his  own  taste,  and  be  will  find  his  advantage  in  the  effort  and  its 
results.  S.  N. 


%'iUxnx^  |;l0ties. 


JoHK  Critchley  Prince,  the 
Manchester  cotton-working  poet,  many 
of  whose  melodies  of  labour  are  genuine 
poetic  Hippocrene,  died  5th  May. 

Walter  Bagehot,  editor  of  the  Econo- 
mist  J  has  been  elected  M.P.  for  Bridge- 
water. 

M.  Michelet  has  issued  a  volume  of 
his  *'  History  of  France  *'  on  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV. 

Wm.  Klterton  Hart,  of  St  John*8, 
Cambridge,  is  the  "  Chancellor's  Eng- 
lish Medallist  "  for  English  p'>etry  this 
year.     Subject,  **  Westminster  Abbey." 

Some  unpublished  fragments  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  of  Diodorus,  and  of 
the  early  fathers,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Edeimiadzin,  near 
Mount  Ararat.  They  are  being  copied  for 
publication. 

A  volume  on  the  nature  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  has  been  issued  at 
Rotterdam  by  A.  H.  Baab. 

Gildemeister  has  translated  Byron's 
"  Don  Juan "  most  exquisitely  into 
German. 

Bev.  H.  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  has  de- 
livered the  Bampton  Lectures  this  year 
on  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ"  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Baur,  Strauss, 
B^nan,  &c.,  will  find  notice  in  the 
Notes  to  some  effect.  The  Rev.  Edw. 
Garbett,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College, 
baa  been  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer 
for  1867. 


Dr.  Hupfeld,  the  celebrated  Hebraist 
of  Halle,  successor  of  Genesius,  author 
of  a  *'  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,**  &c., 
died  24th  April,  aged  70. 

J.  P.  Collier  has  recently  issued  in  his 
specimens  of  *'  Old  English  Literature," 
Hubbard's  unique  poem,  **  Ceyx  and 
Alcione,''  and  the  earliest  piece  of  prose 
autobiography  in  our  langnage,  Venard's 
'*Ap'4ogy  for  his  Life,"  and  for  his 
early  dramatic  entertainment  (produced 
in  1602),  called  "England's  Joy.'* 
Mr.  Collier  intends  to  reprint  our  fourth 
poetical  miscellany,  *'  The  Phoenis 
Nest,"  published  m  1593.  "  The  His- 
tory of  Sir  Plasidus,"  the  early  Chris- 
tian martyr,  written  in  verse  by  John 
Partridge  in  1566,  is  now  in  the  press. 

P.  S.  Worsley,  translator  of  Homer's 
"Odybsey"  into  Spenserian  metres, 
died  8th  May.  His  translation  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  of  which  Books  I.— XII.  are 
publinhed,  has  been  left  incomplete. 
But  Prof.  Connington  has  undertaken 
to  finish  the  remainder,  and  to  revise 
the  whole  for  early  issue. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  J.  Bosworth's 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary "  (issued 
in  1838)  is  to  be  published  bj  the 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  press. 

Two  vols,  of  Fronde's  *' History  of 
England  " — Elieabeth — are  in  the  press, 
and  will  bring  down  the  annals  of  our 
country  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
*'  Good  Qaeeo  Bess.** 
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PEEFACE. 


Co-op&BATioiT  is  Dot  Ubb  Dfcessarj  in  Ibe  search  for  and  the  discorery  of 
truth  tbaa  in  commercial  pursuits,  industrial  processes,  or  poliUcal  movements. 
Controversy  is  co-operative  thought,  the  mutual  culture  ot  reasoning;  inquiry, 
and  vigilance  of  intellect  That  good  fellowship  and  charity  do  not  necessarily 
find  themselves  in  alien  company  in  the  arena  of  controversyi  the  seventeen  years 
existence  and  success  of  this  serial,  expressly  devoted  to  impartial  debate,  and 
the  free  and  open  encounter  of  contending  thinkers  may  be  held  as  fair  proof. 
In  hundreds  of  debates  in  this  battle-field  of  thought  the  armour  of  the  cum- 
batants  hss  been  tested,  and  seldom  indeed  have  the  courtesies  or  proprieties  of 
sympathetic  intellectuality  been  traversed  or  neglected  during  that  lengthy 
period.  The  Conductors  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  in  them  Jay,  to  do  their 
part  fairly,  jastly,  and  wisely,  and  they  believe  that  their  efforts  have  been 
largely  beneficial,  not  only  in  encouraging  self-culture  amcng  their  readers  and  in 
incressing  the  forbearance  of  thinkers  who  differ  honestly  from  each  other,  but 
also  in  leasening,  among  those  who  study  these  pages,  the  likelihood  cf  their  being 
confused  by  sophistry  or  involved  in  error,  by  exercismg  them  to  insist  on  clear 
thought,  adequately  argued  and  properly  expreased.  Practical  training  in  the 
detection  and  confutation  of  error  stimulates,  strengthens,  and  braces  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  share 
which  all  intelligent  men  desire  to  take  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  which 
interest  tbem. 

The  Conductors  of  this  serial  have,  perhaps,  the  smallest  share  in  making  it 
what  it  is.  Not  their  opinions,  but  those  of  their  contributors — who  are  welcomed 
from  all  clasres  of  its  readers — appear  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  pages.  For 
tbe  whole  of  what  many  mast  regard  as  the  biest  portion  of  this  volume,  the 
Controversial  Papers,  they  are  indebted  to  their  subscribers ;  to  whom  also  much 
of  the  Essayist,  the  Inquirer,  and  other  sections  of  the  Magazine — with  all  the 
praise  they  merit — is  due.  It  is  not  in  self-complacency  therefore  that  the 
Condnctors  refer  to  these  debates  as  of  high  interest,  not  only  for  the  matters  to 
which  tbey  relate,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled.  Thoagh  in  the 
present  volume  there  has  been  less  variety  in  the  topics  controverted,  they  have 
been  assured  by  msny  diligent  resders  that  the  h^gical  aouteness  and  literary 
ability  of  these  papers  bear  favourable  comparison  with  thoee  of  previous  years. 
Some  may  think  that  a  little  closer  grappling  with  the  arguments  included  in  the 
papers  of  antagonists  might  have  increased  both  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the«e 
articles,  though  all  must  confess  that  as  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  trse  mean 
between  ostensive  and  offenaive  controversy ;  if  our  contributors  have  erred  at  all, 
they  have  erred,  on  that  side  which  is  rare  in  debate,  in  gentleness  and  charity. 
To  all  contributors  tbe  thanks  of  Conductors  and  readers  alike  sre  hereby 
tendered  for  their  co-operation  in  tbe  production  of  this  Magazine  of  reasoned 
thought,  and  manual  of  the  means  of  self- culture. 


IT  P££FACE. 

A  review  of  (he  vArioas  contents  of  this  serial  will  show  how  otosslj  and  car»> 
fallf  the  CoDdoctors  have  adhered  to  the  aim  and  spirit  of  their  task.  Tha 
DebcUes  continue,  as  we  bare  said,  to  excite  spirited  contention,  yet  to  erince 
toleration  and  sympathy.  The  Leadinjf  Papers  deal  as  asnal  in  a  learned  and 
thoughtful  manner  with  subjects  of  high  interest  in  philosophy,  Itteratare,  history, 
and  logic.  In  the  Toiling  Upward  series  of  articles  many  hitherto  unwritten  hio- 
gn|f|hie9  pf  pien,  :w)y> ,  have  fitted  hi|h'aii](ls  steadily  $efor^  thdb[nli{idsiand 
labotir<»'d  iedildUtil^  for  tkmtl  aQCobpliwtiiBttCy  hkv%  ii^pea^d ;  wliU  Vtx^  which 
have  been  rewrittfn  have  been  set  in  a  new  light,  and  been  informed  with  a 
definite  purpose.  The  Essayist  unfolds  some  of  the  best  efforts  of  aspiring  young 
men  to  the  view  of  their  compeers*— t]^  abow  achievement,  and  suggest  possi- 
bilities of  greater  usefulness  and  wider  fame.  The  Reviewer  hu  endeavoured  of 
late  to  bring  before  readers  those  books  of  worth  that  have  come  before  him,  and  to 
make  them  masters  of  the  main  pontaats  of  the  volumes  noticed.  The  Topic — 
ehiefly  through  the  indifference  of  otu^  yomfger  reiders  to  the  occupying  of  bo 
small  a  space  as  can  be  granted  them  in  that  department — has  been  less 
vigorously  maintained  than  usual.  Wo  hope  this  m%j  bs  rectified.  Almost 
equally  unsatisfactory  U  the  Sodeties"  Section^  to  which  few  secretaries  indeed 
seem  mindful  to  contribute.  We  here  and  again  earnestly  invite  these 
l^ntiemea  to  eorrespond  with  ns,  especially  when  they  can  communicate  some 
thing  novel  and  important. 

The  Poetic  Critique  fulfils  its  rAle  in  about  its  average  manner,  but  our  critic 
•pMks  bopefkHy  of  tha  verges  he  has  iiow  on  hand.  The  Eloquence  of  the  Honih 
supplies,  in  a  preeervable  and  readily  acoessible  form,  some  of  the  best  effusions  of 
«nr  greatest  thinkere  on  topiee  of  much  moment*  The  selections  are  varied,  and 
not  only  intrinaically  valuable,  but  also  seem  capable  of  an  adoanrable  sceondarjr 
usefulness,  as  supplying  matter  fur  redding  and  elocutionary  praietioe.  Our  Ool' 
Jegiate  Course  has  received  a  new  development,  and  oertainly  preeente,  in  an 
original  form  readily  understood,  not  only  rare,  but  useful  knowledjce.  Of  the 
Literary  KoUs  we  have  little  to  say  ;  they  form,  as  far  as  space  allows,  a  sort  of 
compendions  digest  of  the  history  of  current  literature. 

The  Pibprietors  and  Conductors,  as  far  as  their  opportunities  permitted,  have 
dene  their  utmost  to  maintain  the  serial,  in  usefulness,  in  such  attractiveness  as  is 
compatible  with  its  main  aim,  and  in  progressive  interest ;  nor  will  they  slack  in 
their  effarta  to  keep  pace  with  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  age.  The  -work  of  review,  at  this  season,  belongs  not  to  the 
<>ondnetor8  of  this  serial  only,  but  to  its  readers  as  well.  Have  rbey  improved 
aright  the  pages  &et  before  them,  and  have  they  striven  to  incnsase,  by  a  wider  cir- 
•culation,  that  from  which  they  have  derived  instruction  ?  Above  all,  have  thej 
been  diligent  and  hrmest,  not  in  tbe  pursuit  only,  but  in  the  diMrimination  of 
*  truth  ?     Do  they  not  only  eagerly  progress  themselves  but  also  readily 

**  Pass  to  others  -what  their  toil  bath  won. 
And,  like  spent  nmneie  iir  tbe  toroh-raee,  band 
Kaoh  to  fiesh  athletes,  Tratli'B  oodying  brand." 
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ITS  LAWS  AND  ITS  LICENCES. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  poeiieal  iB  ;  u  it  honeBt  in  doed  and  word  ?  is  it  m  trao 
thing  ?"—*«  At  yon  Like  U,"  iil.,  3. 

"All  things  that  are/'  the  jndioioas  Hooker  observes,  "haye 
some  of>eration  not  violent  or  casual.  That  which  doth  assign  tmto 
each  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  anapower» 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working — the 
same  we  term  a  Lcuo.*'  Laws  in  this  sense  originate  in  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  things  thought  of,  and  imply  the  necessary  rela- 
tions between  the  properties  and  qualities  or  these  tbinffs  and  their 
results  ;  they  express  the  constant  and  regular  order orthings,  and 
the  methods  according  to  which  their  energies  operate.  Wnen  we 
know  the  inner  norm  of  anything  we  can  deduce  thence  the  cha- 
racter of  its  efficiencies.  Laws  pre-exist  in  things,  and  regulate  all 
the  possible  forms  of  causation  which  they  can  exert.  Eveiything 
that  exists  has  inherent  in  it  an  efficient  K>rce,  by  the  use  of  which 
it  acts  its  part  among  the  elements  of  the  universe.  These  inherent 
powers  of  action,  as  they  form  the  signs  of  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  existence  of  each  individual  item  in  creation — in  its  widest 
senwr  including  all  mental  and  material  nature — are  regarded  in 
philo>ophical  language  aR  the  enactments  of  the  Creator ;  and  thus 
by  the  extension  of  a  beautiful  analogy,  from  the  higher  forms  of 
civic  life,  into  the  meiapbysic  of  being  and  knowing,  the  principle 
and  characteristics  of  existences  are  spoken  of  as  giving  the  laws  of 
their  activity — the  commands  or  pronibitions  in  regard  to  them  to 
which  all  must  attend  and  which  all  must  obey.  Xaws  inhere  in 
and  operate  among  and  upon  all  |)ungs,  and  hence  their  ever-aetiye 
powers.  That  which  forms  the  fundamental  basis  or  essence  of  any 
existence  coerces  all  that  comes  into  relationship  with  it  to  respect 
it  more  or  less  as  a  causal  power,  as  a  potential  producer  of  pheno* 
mena;  and  it  does  so  on  pain  of  non-success,  at  least  in  the 
endeavour  made  to  accomplish  our  aim  in  so  far  as  we  have  been 
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imatientiFe  to  tba  qproveriiea  of  ths^  oiittciiee  aotedjopoiu.  >^>«^>1m>w 
iioglocted  tlie  Unrs  or  it»  aet»dtiet»  Wheiiivie  ilolow  tlie  cbamc^^ 
teristicB  and  the  Ifrwv  of  thingB  ve  omi  become.  ]>oieieaed  of  e»  ]^e« 
ecienoe  of  tkeir  poisiUe  ^ectpi  Henee  seiMiee  is  eeneutial  Us  pv^ 
foienoe.  Noir  yfeecieace  it  ike  piime  element  in  art,  xa  fwodne^m 
offeetiTeneBs;  a  fbrei^ht  of  tbe  end  aimed  at,  »nd  a  pfie-aflcrftiig0> 
ment  of  tbe  means  fay  whieiL  lb  is  to  iM  brought  abonfear^  pteliiiii«> 
sAries  of  airt  ;1  and  tiieie  depend  upon  seienee. 
'  lAoence  simifiea  Jibextj  irithin  tho  liabita  of  laur ;  aa  aUowttJUe 
or  apparent  departoro  fsom  tiie.  letter  op  speeific  reqnicenMitta  of 
ihe  maxima  or  preeepta  wi&ioh  orerrule  aetmtisB^  contbined  viika 
-oonfoxmaibilitTf  to  the  apinit  or  prineipLe  of  the  fixed  role ;  aea^i^ 
permhtod  TiotationB'of  the  ai^niiie  laitB  of  iSdngs  as  exigeaeiea  inajr 
Tuatiff,  oar  at  leaat  stiov  to  be  axbrlsable  in  t&e  eirctunilatioes. 
liioenee  is  eKoeptional  aetion  Ibr  which  leave  is  given,  BotpritiK<- 
atandingtheexirakoe^of  etatidjolairto  a -contrary  effiwU  It  ia  a 
provision  laade  to  pDeremt  iht  too  rigid  en/forcement  of  eatabliakod 
law  9  a^fBode  of  giringi  a  pdsaible  eJaatiQi^y .  to  a  syatem  felt  and 
known  to  be»  in  genMral,  best,  and  tb»refir>re  umt  iB^Mnlfct▼«. 
Low  openitea  in  every  normal  case,  and  elaims  submission  in  all 
•tdinary'^ciaenBstatioee.  •  .Lteeaeb  4s  lotdy  origktly  available  whea 
•^fae  trae  intent  of  the  law  has  been  obeyed  to  tho  ulonoat  limits  au^d 
fWhm  theataiel  obaervanoe of  the  law  wUi  not  anbserve  the amtm 
f«nd  ohiefptLrpuoee  Iw  whieh  that  kw  exists,  which  i  a»  thft  ^^ 
effeeting  of  right  aims  by  proper  agencies.  Licence  preanppoa^ 
law,  and  admits  its  claim  to  obedient  respect.  Th4  idea  of  ficenoe 
is  <mly  possible  aa  a  oorrekte  of  law.  Law  ia  an  originative  and 
directing  energy ;  licence  is  a  practical  expedient  for  attainii^^  an 
end  similar,  to  that  aimed  at  by  the  law,  though  by  a  means  not 
iaoloded  in,  yet  recognized  by  the  law.    Hence  rope  says,*- 

**  If,  where  the  rnlcs  not  far  enough  extend 
(Siace  rales  were  made  bat  to  promote  their  end), 
Some  hickjr  licence  answer  to  the  fall 
The  ead  frofioeed,  that  liomce  U  a  rule. 
Thai  PegatOB,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
Maj  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  traek, 
From  volgar  boands  in  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  graee  bejond  the  reach  of  art, 
Which,  without  paasisg  throogh  the  Jadgmeat,  gains 
The  heart  at  once,  and  all  its  end  stuesna." 

It  has,  however,  always  the  law  as  a  parallel  and  a  reference,  and  ia 
onh'  justified  when  (he  effect  is  superior,  while  tending  to  the  same 
eniC  to  that  attahiable  by  obedi^ce  to  the  law.  Licence,  therefore, 
in  the  very  aot  of  insubordination  glorifies  the  law,  and  law  gene- 
roualy  condones  the  offence,  and  takea  the  well-intentioned  scape- 
grace into  favour.  By  the  brilliant  audacity  of  an  otherwiae 
reprehensible  licence.  Nelson  gained  victory  at  Copenhagen. 
Lieenee  brought  the  New  World  within  the  ken  of  Columbus,  and 
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Tevealed  the  lecxctf  of  the  tky  to  Copernkme.  fh»  yvtai  energy  of 
moral  conra^  led  .lAitlLer  to  the  law^boreakiA^  itoenee  from  wmtk 
the  glorious  JElefoFziiatioii,  pfooeeded.  -  The  brief,  atedm,  pMnoaate 
ipeecfaea of  Demogthenea  are  replete  with inatsaqeiof  lieenoe)  so 
are  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  Whq  would  prefer  ^  iRanouB-enerer 
of  Sheridan  to 'the  rigoroiis  originality  of  Chatham  P  the  smooth 
phrase  of  Stebbing  to  the  rotund  effeetiveness  of  Maeanlay  P  the 
precision  of  Borers  to  the  lightning  fiaahes  of  Keats?  or  the 
orihodox  metricism  of  Bowles  to  the  inspiritment.  of  J^onP 
Fivude  nsea  licences  on  which  Merirale  dare  not  yentore,  and 
Orote  will  daie  to  utter  speenlations  at  whieh  Maosal  would' stand 
aghast.  Licence  has  its  place  in  life  as  well  as-  law,  hat  nisyer 
-cmless  its  aim  be  to  effect  the  purposes  of  law  moard  emphatioaUy 
and  econpletelj  than  it  eoold  o&erwise  be  acaoniplished.  In  anv 
other  case  it  »  licentiousness,  not  lieenee — the  former  of  which  u 
not  ai  inversion  merely,  but  a  perversion  of  the  latter^  for  liemoe 
ie  the  foster-child  of  law*  Licence  is  only  oondoned;  and  it  gets  a 
bill  of  indemnification  passed  in  its  favour  anly*  where  an  end  is 
^ined  and  an  effect  produced  by  its  exercise  which  really  haffiao^ 
nizes  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  although  it  violates  its  written 
letter.  The  poet  who  crowds  hia  verses  with  ^uaiatneases  aad 
grotesquery,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  eraplo5ring  them  as  orna- 
ments and  attractions,  has  not  yet  learned  the  true  uses  of  poetic 
apeeoh.  Licence,  like  treason,  must  Justify  itself  or  be  aelf-oo^- 
^emned. 

**  TreAson  aertr  piMpen !    What's  tbt  naioo  ? 
Wbj,  when  U  profptn,  'tii  ao  loogw  tuMson.'* 

80  licence,  when  it  is  properljr  employed,  ceases  to  be  licence  by 
showing  itself  to  have  oeen  an  inevitable  necessity— if  the  required 
end  was  to  be  attained  by  available  means.  He  who  would  aptly 
people  the  regions  of  imagination —  t 

**  With  ths  qnick  eraatnres  of  immortal  thjmt " 

must  neither  wilfully  ndr  aimlessly— unless  under  sanction  of  the 
highest  necessity— mar  their  beauty,  spot  their  lovelinenis,  or  lessen 
their  perfectedness  from  any  makeshift,  trouble-saving  intent  of  his 
own ;  but  should  summer  to  entire  ripeness  the  life  he  means  to 
bring  within  the  charmed  spaces  of  poetic  being.  The  true  poet  is 
never  among  those  of  whom  it  can  be  said, — 

"  Licsooe  thej  mean  when  th^  cry  *  Uberty  I ' " 

Poetasters,  in  their  straining  after  effect,  patch  and  spangle  their 
thoughts'  dress  with  what  thev  intend  to  be  regarded  as  ornamental 
diction,  and  then  we  have  sucn  sensational  imagery  as  this  :-*« 

"  Like  a  wild  lover  who  has  ibond  his  love 
Worthless  aod  foal,  oar  friend,  the  sea,  has  left 
His  paramoor  the  shore;  naked  she  liesi 
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Ugl7,  and  bblek^  ui^lntau    Huk^  faoir  M  mmtiai 
Th0  pain  i»iii'U»  kHurt.  .  Inooitttuit  fool  i    . 
He  will  be  npopos hmc  brMat  Uk^mntmnmi 

That  is  bombaating  out  a  boraffgarfc  blank  verse »  a9d  the  result  » 
hideously  unseem^.  Bot^  the  same  writer's  higher  instincts  led 
him  to  aao]}t  more  appropriate^  ideas  and  more  ezpressiye  terms  on 
other  occasions,  and  enabled  him  to  redeem  that^rtofo  p^sagev.bj 
ihe  production  of  this  genuine  example  of  poetic  dictidti:— ^       i    , 

•  **' m dtoYetlW' wwU sa a  turimiiiev cleaves  the  aim, 
Breaking  tin  skeh  greoa  biikiwe  into  froih, 
Witii  tilimgfiill'bhwn  cheat  f  and  icatterinfr. 
With  ecomfnl  bieath,  the  kissinpr.  flattering  foam 
That  kapa  and  daUie$  with  hie  ^ppitig  Up:* 

**  Life  Drama,"  A.  Smith, 

How  splendidly  the  alliteration  in  the  last  line  is  balanced !  It 
is  delightfully  managed,  too,  in  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  com- 
position, vi2.,  in  the  early  lines  in  which  this  simile  occurs  :' — 

**  JU  Hero  gare  her  tnmbUiig  slgbe  to  find 
X>elioieaa  death  on  wet  Iieaoder'e  Tip.** 

The  choice  of  the  diction  of  poetry  is  in  general  decided  by  a 
delicate  process  of  intellectual  chemistry,  in  which  the  thougnta 
assimilate  from  the  poet's  vocabulary  the  moat  fitting  attainable 
words.  For  the  exercise  of  this  fine  exquisiteness  of  selection  no 
orules  oau  be  given,  but  the  fact  of  its  employment  may  be  pointed 
out ;  its  effectiveness  may  be  illustrated,  and  some  cautions  mSv  be 
given  regarding  the  abuses  to  which  poetic  diction  is  liable,  oome 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  choice  of  words  is 
made  may  be  acquired,  and  hence  there  will  arise  the  possibility  of 
guarding  the  operations  of  this  instinct  by  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lect. JU  all  the  instincts  of  man  require  to  be  educated,  so  alao 
does  this :  the  glory  of  man  is  to  have  all  his  life  governed  by  his 
intellect^,  and  all  its  powers  exercised  in  accordance  with  Uie  lawa 
which  are  found  by  investigation  to  be  best  adapted  to  produce  the 
best  results.  As  a  sj^ecimen  of  the  refinement  of  choice  to  whieli 
poets  attain,  we  may  instance  the  two  following  passages,  in  which 
the  words  crouoh  and  epuch  might  have  been  interchanged  with  litUe 
loss  of  intelligibility ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  with  a  very  great 
loss  of  apnropriateness  of  emotional  and  imaginative  suggestire- 
ness»,  which  are  among  the  finer  essences  of  poetry : — 

Ton.    ^1^7  do  I  creep  thus  steatthily  along, 

With  th!ef*1ike  steps  ?    Am  I  not  armed  by  heaven  ' 

To  execnte  its  mandate  on  a  king 

Whom  it  hath  doomed  f    Can  hielt  hava  paiterad  with  me  ? 

Or  some  Ibal  posaton,  crouching  in  my  aoal, 

Stiitid  in  DoUe  forte  to  lore  me  on  ?"  Tolfm^s  ^^i<m!'  W^  1* 
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CbticAedoDJtiMt  bold  top  df<a«arfiMaMe(    ..  , 
IVonder  to  idiflrlM  dotiife  «un»«ip7^' 
-^    K        By-whafc  laaans  it  conld  hither  ottne,  and  wiwa^; 
So  that  it  seenu  a  thing  endued  with  seoee : 
'  Like  a  sea-beast  ci^wled  fbrth,  that  oft  a  idMlf 
'    i  '  Ofrookorsaod  reposBth,  there  tD'inn  itKeit**    <         ' 

*  Thoujcht  33,  of  jcourse»  the  Hfe-containiDg  jB;erin  of  all  poetry ;  in 
it  the  selective  cbemiBtry  of  choice  resides  ;  it  gathers  inlo  itself  all 
the  elements  •fKheiillky  growih^'Widfasktoii^fLUyWithia  mysteriouB 

«ccultnes8,  into  vital  reprodnetioii  and  beauty* 

•   « 

"  A»  the  atore 
Of  rainbow  <ioloar,  which  the  aeed  concealsi 
Shedfl  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury 
To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower  ;** 

fo  do«a  the  living  thought  of  the  poet  embody  its  grace,  loveliness, 
And  life,  in  the  choice  verse  he  gives  us.  Like  the  violet's  beauty 
and  perfume,  the  bright  cosummate  excellence  of  poetry  is  the 
reault  of  growth*— growth  governed  and  stinnilaied,  not  simulated, 
by  art,  which  is  the  prudent  effort  of  the  wise  to  bring  about,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  rarest  perfection  of  which 
things  are  susceptible. 

The  supreme  law  of  speech  is,  that  it  be  an  intelligible  expression 
of  thought  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  poesible  words.  The  law  of 
parsimony  holds  here,  as  everywhere,  unless  another  law  interferes. 
Sloqutnce  adds  to  the  requirement  of  intelligibility  the  power  of 
efiecttng  some  purpose  by  affecting  the  emotions.  Poetry  demands, 
besides,  the  creation  of  a  new  delight  by  the  aid  of  the  imaginft> 
tion.  All  literature,  however,  seeks  something  bevond  the  mere 
intelligibility  of  speech.  It  has  some  purpose  in  its  being,  some 
end  to  be  attained  in  view.  The  mere  incarnation  of  thought  as 
seldom  satisfies  the  mind  of  man  as  the  mere  realization  of  a  like- 
neas  satisfies  a  sculptor.  Every  one  knows  that  it' is  advantageous 
to  gain  entrance  into  the  mind  oy  the  beautiful  gate ;  that  gladlier 
welcome  waits  upon  fair-spoken  than  on  ill-expressed  thought; 
tliat  readiness,  and  excellence,  and  eloquence  of  utterance  give 
attractiveness  to  ideas  and  opinions  which  they  would  not  have 
unless  they  were  spoken  "trippingly  on  the  tongue."  Hence  the 
Eterary  exposition  of  thought  lias  always  some  characteristics  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  and  superadds  to  mere  intelligibility  some 
pleasantness  or  fbrm  or  diction.  It  thus  overleaps  the  law  of 
parsimony  in  its  restricted  sense,  though,  in  reality,  all  rhetorical 
artifice  wnatever  founds  and  bases  itself  upon  this  pressing  require- 
ment of  human  existence;  for  they  are  all  intended  to  lessen 
the  painfuliieaft  either  of  effort  or  of  endurance,— of  active  exertion 
-of  mind  to  comprehend,  or  of  passive  aufferanoe  of  undelightful 
fltatement,  to  wbich  it  may  be  our  duty  to  listen.  In  the  former  oaia 


thd  law  of  panStnony  ddtilafids  thM  ittch  titans  tnay  be  uied  a» 
ihall  most  eifdotiv^yiatid  fliOdt  bi4eflj  oomitiimieate  a  thought  in 
iDft  tnfste  fblness  and  power.  In  the  latter  case  it  requires  that 
all  due  oare  he  taken  m  the  prestotation  of  the  thoughts  that  na 
liiore  Btr^ss  of  mind  should  he  called  for  than  is  positively  an! 
peremptorily  required^  and  that  as  much  orderliness  and  attraetiTe^ 
ness  he  given  to  them  as  possible.  But  as  the  greater  part  of 
human  speech,  especially  in  its  written  forms,  aims  at  some  end 
over  and  abore  tne  attainment  of  inteUigibSity,  sudi  modes  or 
moving  men's  minds  towards  the  desired  ends  must  be  inworked 
with  the  expressions  employed.  Iliis  requires  in  general  00  to  be  done- 
that  the  emotions  may  be  quickened  and  the  will  afPected  in  the* 
tery  act  of  expressing  a  thought.  Such  speech  is  not  presentatima 
only,  but  also  emotiye  and  promotiTc;  is,  in  fsct,  so  far  forth 
poetic.  The  study  of  poetic  diction,  then,  is  not  one  appropriate 
only  to  wonld*be  poets  or  critical  readers  of  Terse,  but  is  indeed 
a  <lutv  incumbent  onfall  who  seek  to  use  words  wisely  and  weil* 
who  aesire  to  employ  rip^ht  and  true  speech  in  a  worthy  and  useful 
manner,  and  so  as  to  fttkct  its  nobler  purposes. 

"Poetry,"  according  to  the  definition  of  the  author  of  ••The- 
Christian  Year;*'  *'iB  the  indireet  expression  in  words — m«at 
appropriately  in  metrical  words^-^nof  some  orerpowering  emotion^ 
or  ruhng  taste  or  feeling,  the  direct  indulgence  of  which  is  some- 
how repressed."  In  this  definition,  however  imperfect  it  may  be 
oth^wise,  one  element  of  poetic  composition  has  been  brought 
into  prominence  which  has  formerly  been  neglected  in  considermi^ 
the  subject,  via.,  the  indirectneM  of  poetical  expressions,  or,  as  we 
would  ratl»er  choose  to  phrase  it,  the  double-flowerinf|[  nature  of* 
tiie  language  of  the  poet.  Take,  for  instance,  the  foUowmg  pasaage- 
fh>m  the  *' Xiife  Drama  "  of  Alexander  Smith  :^ 

••  Lightsing,  Kks  a  wild  bright  bant, 
LeiqM  Irom  Its  thnnder-hdr.* 

In  it,  the  word  "  leaps  "  flashes  into  the  intellect  the  oonoeptian  or 
outstarting  swiftness ;  bat  at  tbjS  same  time  it  touches  the  emotions 
to  the  quick  by  putting  the  qniver  and  energy  of  life  into  the  fiery 
Ifiven.  Henee  itinrigorateB  the  verse,  and  gives  a  twofold  impulse- 
to'the  mind.  It  ia  thus  an  express  economy  of  phraae;  it  cxerts- 
a  doable  force  at  a  single  stroke.  It  pTesaes,  surprises,  and. 
hifbrma.  It  animates  external  nature,  aad  lyringa  its  energies  by 
suggestMm  nescrer  to  our  own  by  the  sense  of  liJceness  it  covertly 

"These  sebtle^shining  secreeiea"  of  poetry,  in  which  we  find 
oonreyed  at  once  a  sensible  impression  and  an  imagiwitive  deciplMOi- 
ment  of  the  hidden-^ 


••Affldtlsi 
In  dWsdft  whsfv  ao  bfothsrbood  wdsCs 


To  yiiiilve  mlats," 
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are«  of  course^  notioet^bld  by  *U ;  but  maty  qu«0ticm  with  tbem-* 
selves  whether  there  is  a  Titsl  and  ommio  unioii  betweea  the  two 
upfolded  significations,  or  whsther  the  one  is  only  *'.an  i^uxiliar 
light "  used  by  the .  poet  to  bestow  new  splendour  on  his  yerse. 
This  question  might  admit  of  much  debate ;  for  the  term  poetry 
in  our  day  covers  an  immense  extent  of  various  litefatore.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  that  the  noblest  and  best  of  our  poets  have 
constantly  seen  a  double  life  in  nature—one  of  outward  sensuous* 
ness,  and  another  of  inward  analc^  to  humanity, — a  life  having 
not  only  a  rootage  of  truth,  but  a  fruitage  of  beauty.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  not  only  make  nature  live  and  yearn  with  passion* 
changing  with  the  surges  of  their  own  feelings,  but  also  bestow 
upon  the  coinage  of  their  brains  '*  those  bodileas  creations  ecstasy 
is  "cunning  in '  — external  form  and  outward-seeming  life.  All 
existence  appears  to  be  soul-filled ;  so  that  form  suggests  spiritual 
energy,  and  that  which  merely  exists  in  Uie  hidden  places  of 
thought  takes  form  in  the  soul,  and  receives  the  fashion  of  Ufa. 

Grenius  is  inborn;  It  creates,  realises,  and  increases.  It  is 
always  original  and  originative.  Genius  possesses  the  power  of 
jl^wth,  and  flowers  out  into  beauty  or  usefulness.  It  yearns  to 
make  its  ideas  facts,  to  inspirit  them  with  life  and  efieotiveness* 
In  the  activity  of  self-development  it  finds  its  earliest  delight* 
But  mere  productiveness  soon  ceases  to  satisfy  it;  it  wishes  to 
perfect  its  products,  and  enters  into  partnership  with  art  to  aid  it 
in  the  eonstructioa  of  that  which  it  has  planned.  Genius  is  fulness 
of  thought;  art  gives  gracefulness  to  thought.  Genius  plans, 
gathers  together  the  materials,  and  imparts  the  first  incitement  to 
schemes :  that  is,  it  originates :  art  inspects,  assajrs,  and  tests  the 
materials  $  abjudicates  upon  the  plan,  and  decides  on  what  orna- 
mentation or  what  species  of  attractiveness  can  be  eombined  with 
its  accomplishment.  Genius  is  neither  self-sufBoing  nor  all-sufiicient. 
Had  it  been  so,  we  should  surely,  least  of  all  men,  have  found 
Shakspere,  in  whose  mind  art  itself  was  ntttore,  feeling  a  faintness' 
of  the  heart  at  the  inequality  between  his  designings  and  accom- 
plidiiftgs,  and  therefore— 

**  DttiriLg  this  man's  «t  sti^  Unt  mui*s  scops.** 

Art.impaorts  a  eomploter  life  to  all  that  genius  with  its  fresb 
ittstiiscls  desu^  to  bring  into  being.  Genius  begets  s  art;  aourishet 
and  chesishes  the  products  of  genius.  Genius  gives,  but  art  adoma 
Hfe<  Genittsis  the  male  genitor  of  poetry,  art  i§  the  i^tator  and 
tnoncr  of  it.  -  Genius  poasesses  a  spirit  of  life.  It  inmniiates  that 
life  into  nature,  and  makes  the  outward  world  throw  out  .from  lit 
in  if eplication  the  feelings  of  humanity.  Hence  it  suf^ies  us  with 
sRish,  giracioas  passages  as  this  :-«<• 

*'  The  davgkten  of  the  yedr 
One  after  sue  tbto^gfa  that  still  garden  patted; 
Each  learisD^sd  with  hsr  psonUar  flow«r,    ' 
Damoed  into  light,  and  dkd  inte  the  sbalei 


tr 


Or  tMiiied  to  tQQcli  bff,  lo  UMt  ^Mf  .))jp  4i4ij|  , 

Like  one  that  nearer  can  I^.wboUj  kiytwa, .    .  ,,  , 

HtT  beantj  grew,"      .     .,  .  :j     • 

In  the  following  lines  from  Bryant,  too,  we'  litre  tb^  baste  of  time 
vitalized  Terj  strikingiy :-— • 

lo  childhood,  aod  the  hours  of  light  are  long 
Betwixt  the  morn  and  eta;  with  awifter  lajMie 
Thej  glids  in  manhood,  and  in  age  xhvfjbf^ 
Till  dajs  and  seaao^^  before  the  nrind 
As  flit  the  snowflakae  in  a  winter's  atorm, 
Seen  rather  than  dtstingtusfaed." 

It  is  to  the  inner  life  of  f^enius  that  the  ohoioe  of  poetie  diction 
is  due;  its  assimUatiye  life  vivifies  not  only  nature,  but  the 
dictionary.  At  its  summon  the  conscripts  for  -its  levies  come  on 
being  called,  and  live  with  the  new  life  of  its  intents,  take  the 
places  and  do  the  work  that  is  assigned  to  them.  Genius  super* 
adds  its  preoiousness  to  the  mere  verbal  elementa  by  which  thought 
is  expressed,  and  all  their  ohoioenetifl  results  from  the  invigorating 
ttiergy  which  is  transfused  into  tJiem  by  the  mind-foroe  which  it 
flashes  abroad.  All  the  ideas  of  prose  are  explicit ;  much  of  the 
delight  of  poetry  arises  from  its  implicit  suggestions,  the  implica- 
tions <xf  its  language,  and  the  tone  of  emotion  it  inducts.  Choosing 
the  due  medium  between  the  familiar  and  the  new,  the  ordinary 
usages  of  speech  and  the  less  usual  licences  granted  to  it,  genius 
harmonizes  into  oneness  all  the  powers  of  tfaooght,  language,  and 
emotion,  and  gives  the  threefold  energy  of  the  mind  a  single 
corporate  being.  It  is  not  in  the  sense  out  in  the  implication^  of 
language  that  translators  fail.  The  meaning  and  scope  of  a  passage 
iffe  easily  renderable;  tiie  emotive  Itistre  cannot  be  so  readily 
reproduced.  A  genius  of  splendid  capacity  alone  can  bring,  by 
the  fine  selectiveness  6f  his  choice,  out  of  the  treasuries  or  one 
language  the  phrases  and  the  diction  which  are  tinged  and  touched 
by  the  "  purple  light "  of  similar  emotive  associations,  and  so  make 
them  reproduce  almost  the  effect  of  a  new  birth  or  transmigration 
of  the  poetry  of  other  ages  and  nations.  These  show  how  great  a 
j^otency  dwells  in  the  wonderful  melodies  of  poetic  diction,  and 
now  essentially  different  it  is  from  the  plain,  fo:H;hright,  and  single- 
aiming  speech  of  the  prose  author.  Poetry  prefbrt  the  language 
of  the  emotions,  while  prose  chooses  the  words  to  which  the  intellect 
gives  force. 

The  prime  charm  of  poetic  diction  is  suggestiveness.  Intelligibility 
18  an  essential  of  speech.  If  the  language  we  employ  is  merely  and 
intentionally  intelfigible,  it  ia  prose,  because  therein  we  proseenfte 
<mr  mind's  aim  fbrthrightly.  if  to  liiis  we  add  emotboai  attrtotiTa* 
ness,  we  speak  out  of  the.  oommon  atraioi  apiA  ana  .-ekquent.    But 


if  we  pursue  o«r  ^jvarry  iodireotly,  «nd  tnm  the'inifid  to  our  way 
of  thinking  by  soggesting'  images  •  eiid  ideas  farout^ble  to  our 
purposes,  we  not  only  write  in  verse,  but  we  etert  a  certain  amount 
of  Qreativeness  wbicn  siyes,  as  its  result,  poetry.  Poetic  diction  is 
intelligible,  and  a  good  deal  more ;  it  is  oesides  pleasing,  effective 
on  the  emotions,  an4  s^gg^sstivei  to  tha  imagination.  ^*  J^oetry**'  aft 
Erancis  TWner  Palgrave  says,  **  gives  treasures  qutre  ftM^u.  ihait 
gold,  leadbg  us  in  higher  and  healthier  ways  than  those  of  the 
world,  and  interpreting  to  us  the  lessons  of  nature." 

**  He  who  hath 
The  vision  penetratrt  of  poesy 
Beholds  the  mjslae  spirits  of  oor  IUSb,-^ 
Hope  gleaming  amiieo  upon  mcertalnty^^ 
Peaoe  waving  slow  the  irand  Ihait  stilletli  itrKo-*- 
And  love  (wingi'd  lanebtng  spirit!),  bright  and  free, 
Tttfirittg  the  flower/  wireatbn  that  link  my  heart  to  thee  f '^ 

To  get  at  and  to  give  out  this  interpiretation  of  the  pbenomeiui 
around  us  the  poet  must  have  sympathy  with,  many  forms  of 
passion,  a  clear  and  delicate  perception  of  the  beautifoi,  vividbaass 
of  emotional  feeling,  seriousness  ot  thought,  and  a  masterful  skfll 
in  the. use. and  magical  power  over  tlie  music  of  words.  Thus  it  ia 
that  the  works  of  our  poets  becotme  storehouses  of  delight,  and  are 
found  to  contain  the  most  trustworthy  exemplifications  of  the  uses 
and  significations  of  words. 

The  langui^e  of  true  poetry  operates  like  a  sort  of  inspiration, 
as  if—* 

*'  The  ear, 
2Sgfa-sphesred  in  heaven,  its  natiTo  strains  coald  hear." 

It  seems  to  confer  a  new  power  on  human  consciousness,  and  to 
make  all  things  transparent,  so  that  their  inner  nature  and  meaning 
may  be  seen.  In  our  perusal  of  the  best  poets  we  come  every  no^ 
ana  again  upon  words  and  phrases  which  have  not  only  such  a 
plenitude  of^meaning,  but  such  a  fascination  in  their  place,  sounds 
or  suggestions,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  magnetic  power  latent  in 
them  to  arrest  our  thoughts,  and  brin^^  them  up  with  all  their 
power  to  a  consideration  of  the  signification  of  them,  and  to  detain 
us  irresistibly  that  we  may  attend  to  them.  But  just  in  proportiooa 
to  the  delight  they  give  us,  such  **  curiosa  filicitas  "— ».  tf.,  happy 
results  of  a  well-directed  and  assiduous  care— abhor  analysis ;  and 
poetry,  like  life,  defies  the  investigator's  scalpel ;— 

^  The  principle  of  action  ooce  explore, 
That  instant  'tis  a  principle  no  more.** 

All  critioijsed  extraets,  separated  from  their  context  and  livinff  rela^ 
tioBsikip  pf  emotive  efflux  and  stir,  appear  as  destitute  ot  yitality  aa 
the  pKparationaiUastratiTe  of  anatomy  employed  in  the  elasa^Toom 
of  the  isctuTfit  'On  aiargaryw    But  the  anatomy  ei  language  is  no 


10  ponae  diction  ;  ix$  4J.W9  juri>  m  xroxvcsr. 

Imb  fbir  of  insiraelioa  and  snidinoe  w  regards  its  aim,  Huttt^ 
daoDoastrator's  snecimens,  whi^,  as  illastrations,  have  llieir  oim 
though  &ot «  vital  woith. 

8(UDetim88  a  fine  poetio  haze  gathers  aroond  a  word,  and  as  "  the 
nobility  of  a  family  gains  an  accession  of  lastre  when  its  history  is 
lost  in  the  obscnnty  of  the  fabulous  ages/'  this  association  of  re- 
moteness, on  the  principle  of  omf^  ianotumpro  ma^nifieo,  imparts 
a  sense  of  ^prandenr»  misty  and  indefinite,  but  efiective ;  but  some- 
times it  suits  the  ]^tic  genius  to  disperse  and  scatter  the  cloudy 
brilliancy,  and  bnng  out,  free  from  eclipse  or  enyeilment,  the 
whole  primal  signification  of  a  term.  In  ordinary  hands  it  is  a  rash 
exneriment,  and  eminently  unsafe;  but  when  genius  brings  the 
light  out  of  a  word,  and  shows  its  splendour,  it  shines  all  the  more 
bnghtly  in  consequence  of  its  former  dimness.  We  might  illus- 
trate this  fact  by  a  hundred  instances,  but  the  thoughtfol  reader 
must  be  contented  to  accept  one  as  a  fair  specimen  of  many--«c  uno 
disee  omnes.  In  German  and  Dutch  the  word  herherger  signifiea 
one  who  looks  out  for  a  harbour,  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  lodging  for 
another.  In  Grower  and  Chancer  it  takes  the  form  of  herbergeour, 
signifying  forenmner,  precursor.  In  the  royal  progresses  an 
officer  of  the  court,  called  the  harbinger,  used  to  precede  the 
sovereign's  party  to  mark  out  and  allocate  the  residences  of  the 
attendants  of  royalty.  Hence,  in  the  old  play  of  "  Albumazar,"  an 
old  gentleman  nam^  Pandolpho  is  made  to  say, — 

^  I  hftTe  no  reason,  dot  sptre  room  fot  anj. 
Lov^i  harbinger  has  chalked  apon  my  heart, 
And  with  a  coal  writ  on  mj  brain,  *  For  Flavia*' 
^  This  honae  is  wholly  taken  np  ^or  Fktvia. 

Let  Reason  get  a  lodging  bj  her  wit; 
Yex  me  no  more^  I  must  have  Flaria."— 'i^  3. 

Similarly,  in  Milton  we  liave  this  word,  several  times,  beautifully 
employed  :— 

**  And  now  of  lote  they  txvat.  till  th'  ereidng  star, 
Lo9^9  WMioer,  aMwared.** 

••  Pa^adim  Loti.'' 

^  Now  the  bright  mombg  star,  day's  karbmger^ 
Cones  duieing  from  the  eaei,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  M^." 

■*  Lme$  am  Mt^  Mondmg,*' 

**  Bnt  he,  her  fears  to  cease^ 

Sent  down  the  meek-«yed  peace: 
She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 

Down  tbrottgb  the  tnming  sphei«, 

His  ready  KarbtHffer, 
With  tartle-wiDg  the  aiMiMa  (AnidadhUbig'.* 
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Bot  Shakspere,  haTing  occaaioa  to  take  the  musie  out  of  the  word« 
«Dd  to  recur  to  the  earlier  Mgmficafcion,  deetroys  for  faia  own  pius 
poae  the  loving  associations  the  word  had  come  to  possessyby  recall^ 
mg,  thrcridgh  a  harsh  synonym,  the  etymological  meaning  of  it,-* 

''  Bnt  tbon  shrieking  karhiiigv, 
Fo«i]  precurrer  of  tbn  fiend, 
Aogar  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  oome  thou  not  near  I** 

*'  The  Pb<Miai  tmd  the  SWtfa." 

This  is  the  poet'a  axt  in  one  form.  We  shall  see  it  engaged  in 
heightening  and  brightening  into  poetry  the  most  prosaic  and 
homely  words,  by  bringing  them  into  connection  with  terms  imply* 
in^  suggestions  of  beauty  or  nobility,  in  the  following  sonnet  (60) 
orShwtpere'a  :•<** 

'''Since  brasSf  nor  itonet  nor  eirtb,  nor  bonndlesB  sea, 

Bnt  Bfld  mortality  o'enir ays  their  power. 
How  with  thie  r»ge  shall  keautj  hold  a|»^a, 

Whose  ueiiott  is  no  ntrooger  than  a  flower? 
Oh,  bow  shall  sumtner's  honej-.  breath  hold  ont 

Against  the  wreokfnl  siege  of  battering  daje. 
When  rocks,  impregnable,  are  not  so  itout^ 

Nor  gates  of  steel  so  stroog,  bat  Time  decays? 
Oh,  fearfal  meditation!     Where,  alack, 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  ehett  lie  hid, 
Or  what  strong  hsnd  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back, 

Or  who  his  $poU  of  beauty  can  forbid? 
Oh,  none!  unless  this  miracle  have  weight, 
That  in  block  Me  my  love  may  still  shine  bright" 

In  such  a  use  of  language  as  this,  words  which  aforetime  were 
ignoble  and  prosaic — like  caterpillars  which  hare  undergone  me- 
taxnorphoflis  into  butterflies — become  ennobled  and  take  a  higher 
flight.  Were  words  always  employed  in  their  primary  senses 
poetry  would  be  quite  eradicated  from  among  the  possible  delights 
of  man.  All  the  associatitHis  of  worda  are  oriffunlly  homely ;  for 
words  are  the  creatures  of  uLan'a  necessitieSf  ii4^ich  are  all  lowly. 
But  eyer  as  mankind  advances  these  words  acquire  fresher  and 
brighter  associations,  and  these  add  a  delicate  deliciousness  to  their 
original  meaning,  which  fits  them  for  poetic  use*  In  prose,  words 
are  employed  with  their  omtent  si^ifioation ;  in  poetry,  with  an 
nnder-eurrent  of  emotional  sujggestiyeneto  which  enhances  their 
power.  I  am  indebted  to  a  friendly  poet,  for  whose  critical  dis- 
crifflination  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  for  pointing  out  the  follow* 
ing  instance  of  the  transflguration  which  poetry  effects  by  the 
simple  aeenciea  of  choice  diction.  The  very  words  of  Thomas  Aird 
are  worthy  6f  admiring  quotation :— ''  The  twofold  image  of  Deaths 
fbll  of  loathsome  terrors,  and  yet  a  9WQet  aleep  to  the  world-wearied 
head,  it  exquisiit^f  portanvyea  in  the  following  wonet  by  Words^ 
worth: —     .  ^     •. 
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*  MethoDght  I .  Saw  tbe^  fMtsf ^ps  pf  a  throne. 

Which. mitt  aad  Ti^poiiiv  from  tntne  eves  Gild  eliroiid, 

Nor  t!e#  of  Who  tniglit  tit  thn^  ali>wed ; 
Bat  all  the  steps  and  groiind  aboat  were  etrown   ' 
With  vghtat)if  roefoUest  that  |Ie8b^d)>.ofiB  .., 

£verpTit  onf.amrsecniblecrowd, — 

Sick,  hale,  ot<l,  yonog,  who  cried  before  that  i\<md,  T 

Thoa  art  oar  kiDg^O  Death!  to  th^  we  groan.  *  -^  ■'' 

1  seemed  to  mounts  those  st^^  tbd  liapoars  gave 
'     8mi6otb^M«^/an^  T beheld  the  faeeof  «ii4     -    ''  ^     • 
Sleeping  alone  witnin  a  tntMHf  eiiTev 
With  Jlei^faCe  ap^o  heaven,  that  seemed  to  have 
^  Pkiu^g.Teotembmnee«]f-a  tfacRti^tfors^Qii^  <  '{      \ 
Jl  lorel/  JBe^aty  )n  a  sammer  grave ! ' 

The  blent  unity  of  (Jiift  omirded  ^ocaoeptioD,  erowniog  gJkfstlisi^M 
and  terror  with  serene  repo8e»  asbejroAd  ik0.  p<3iwer  .of  piioting 
exe^t  in  a  aeiies.  >  How  'stiiktiigr  ihi»  nmltitu^ikQUB  typ^  I  • .  D^h 
18  not  seen  widhia  his  cbud  i  his  essential  ibiSBI  of  tenror  is  >wb^ 
known.  But  round  about  the  base  «f  his  thtone  lis  scattered  all 
the  well-known  dishonours  of  the  grave ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
dead  are  the  living  looking  eagerly  into  that'  cloud,  and  conscious 
of  their  king.  Death.  High  above  the  rottenness  and  fears  of 
mortality,  even  there  where  the  throne  itself  of  Death  should  be, 
in  or  above  the  cload»  there  is  no  Death  at  all!  Nothine  but  a 
Beauty  laid  in  a  sweet  sleep,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  yet  drawing 
pleasing  remembrances  from  the  days  of  earth — ^most  lovely  emblem 
of  our  immortal  hopes ! " 

The  poet's  words,  however,  require,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  extraote,  not  only  to  express  emotioned  ^bought,  but  to 
express  it  under  auoh  restrictions  as  to  formt  measive,  and  tone,  as 
not  only  incvease  ihe  diiBiculties  of  adequate  utterance,  but  justify 
the  transitive  use  of  words«  and  certain  departures  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  collocation,  syntactic  arrangement,  and  even  gramma- 
tical accuracy  of  expression*  These  licences  are  pei^nissible,  how* 
ever,  not  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  spurious  impression  of  novelty, 
but  only  when  they  more  effectively  than  the  commonforms  of  speech, 
increase  the  grace,  or  add  to  the  ease  and  persnicuilhr  of  the  expres- 
sions in  which  the  thoughts  may  be  utterea.  Tnese  justinable 
negligences  are  called  licences,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  choice  of  dictioa 
is  involved,  may  be  regarded  as  occurring  under  conditions 
which  admit  of  a  threefold  arrangement,  viz.,  grammatical,  etymo- 
logical, and  rhetorical.  That  we  may  restrain  our  remarks  withia 
a  manageable  compass,  so  as  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  view 
of  one  department  of  this  f^-stretohing  topic,  we  shall  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  the  first  of  these  three  divisions,  and  shall  remit 
to  a  succeeding  paper  the  treatment  of  the  etymological  and  rfaeto- 
rical  licences  permissible  in  poetic  compositions.  Of  the  various 
modes  of  impartingsnattraotive  unfamiliarity  to  tltat  whichis  already 
well  known,  and  so  fitting  words  the  better  for  being  the  agents  of«^ 


■To,thni%p  tibe  m<we  than  reasootog  oiimd^ 

And  colour  life**  (Uurjk  c]09da  with  orient  n^js,— ;  , 

I  mafioAtiozL'' 

ibe  following  paradigm  may  be  giren,  as  (brming  an  approach  to 
a  systematic  yiew  of  the  grammatical  licences  permittea  in  poetio 
diction,  Tiz. :—  *^ 

Ct.  verba        l 

I.  The  use  of  <  2.  adjectives  >  as  sabstantives. 

(3.  pacticipleaj 

CI.  verba. 

II.  The  use  of  sobstantivea  as  <  8.  adjeolhres. 

(8.  partieiples. 
in.  The  nse  of  transitive  verbs  intransitively. 
IT.  The  use  of  intransitive  verbs  ^ansitively. 
V,  Hie  nse  of  adjectives  as  verbs. 

As  an  mdnctioii  of  parfcicolara  f^m  which  proof  of  the  above 
flpf  nopsls  mav  be  drawn  the  following  examples  may  be  given,  viz.  :— 
I.  1.  Verbs  as  substantives. 

Anioi^,  **  Seztua  Pompeios 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Cnsar,  sod  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.** — "Antoni/  and  CUopaira!*  \.,  2. 

iViC^MNit.  '^Theo  began 

A  atop  in  the  chaser,  a  rttSre^  anon 
A  rant,  confoaioB  thick;  forthwith  they  fly.** 

*'Cjnnde^,"iT.,3. 

"  By  all  abore 
Thesb  hlenckei  gare  tsy  heart  another  yonth, 
And  wora«  eeaaya  pro?ed  thee  my  beet  of  love/*    - 

8haitper$*t  **S<mmeU,'*^tx. 

"  Ko»  let  me  be  obseqtiloaa  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  then  my  oblation — poor  bnt  free — 
Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 
Bat  mntnal  reiufer,  only  ms  for  thee.*'-^/iidl,  ezxv. 

*'They  leap  at  barley-cmat;  and  hold  cheese-parings, 
With  a  spoonfnl  of  psHid  wine  in  water,  for 
Festival  exceedhg.^'—Matnnger't  **rA«  Picture^  v.,  2. 

"  So  Bpake  oar  general  mother,  and  with  eyea 
Of  coojngal  attraction,  noraproved, 
And  meek  turrtndery  half-embracing,  leaned 
On  our  first  father.*'— "i^arac^we  Lott,"* 

'*  In  that  fine  air  I  tnmbl*}  aU  liha  pact 
•  Malta  nist-lika  into  this  bright  honr,  and  thia 

I  scarce  believa    And  all  the  rich  to  come 

Beels,  as  the  golden  aotomn  woodland  reels 

Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  leaves.** 

Tennyson's  "  The  Pttnoei$,** 


I.  2.  AdjectiyetaBBabttantiyes:'^ 

,.  In  whose  coropArlson  all  whitei  are  ink.** 

^  Troihu  4md  Crwida;'  ^  1. 

Firtt  OmuL  *'  I' do  not  tMsk 

^  f«{r  an  ottftfonf  and  ftioh  stuff  within 
Endows  a  man  but  ht,'*—**C4fmbelme,"  i^  U  , 

'*  Wluch  is  not  miisod  wUh  steond9,'*-^Shdkipere't  *'BMUult,**  cxzv. 

<«  Have  I  not  bracbb 
The  Ifmv&riea  of  Fimce  before,  jrottr  windMr, 
To  fight  at  barritre  of  to  break  a  lanoa2  " 
^       Mttuhget's^'PatiktiieiU  of  Love,'' II,  3. 

"  This,  'tis  ramonred, 
Little  aj^rees  with  the  cuHoutnMg  of  honour,         ' 
Or  modesty  of  ft  maid."— /MdL, !.,  4. 

I.  3.  Participles  aa  aubatantiyea : — 

*'  The  flelda  brsatha  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  onr  leeC, 
Tonng  loTers  meet,  old  wIyqs  a  Mtnmf^  stt} 
In  trwj  street  these  tones  oof  ears  do  gnet| 
Cuckoo,  jng-jag,  pu-we,  to-wittarwoo, 

Spring!  the  sweet  spring!'*— rAovMS  Niah,  ^On  Sprmg,'' 

'  **  Go.  est  ns  properties, 
And  triehSmff  for  oar  fairirs.* 


**  Merty  Wi^ei  of  Winda^,'*  iv.,  1. 

Coior,    "  These  ooucMng*  «nd  these  Umlj  eonttesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinaxy  men." — "JMu  Catar/*  ill.,  l* 

Oliotr.    "  Kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  hjs  jnst  occasion, 
Made  Um  give  battle  ta  the  Hoaess, 
Who  qoickJy  fell  before  him;  la  whiak  hmrUm^ 
From  misersUs  slnmbsr  I  awaked." 

''Am  you  Like  it,'' ir.,  3. 

Olipia.        "  To  one  of  your  reoeivuip- 
Enongh  Is  shown ;  a  cypress,  not  a  bosom, 
Hideth  my  heart/'—"  Twelfth  Night;'  iiL,  U 

Belaruu.  "Then  was  I  as  a  tree 

Whoee  bonghs  did  bend  withyWiitf  but  in  one  night 
A  storm  or  robbery— «all  it  what  you  will — 
Shook  down  my  noellow  kamgkig$,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  iaft  ma  bars  to  weather."— ^C^aiAeZMe,"  iii,a. 

"  As  you  take 
Tour  fioomin^  in  the  shade  nf  bosh  or  brake." 
lang/fBUow'i  ^'iVe<>  TaU,"  *'WajfHde  Iim." 


"  Fkfwn  are  not  flowen  nnto  tke  p«Mt'«  tjfA; 
Their  beenty  thrills  him  bj  an  inward  senaa. 
He  knowa  that  outward  aeemmgt  are  bnt  lies; 

Or — at  the  xnost-^-bnt  earthly  shadows,  whence 
The  soul  that  looks  within  for  tmth,  may  goess 
The  preseooa  qiaomt  woodroua  loYdipess.'* 

/.  H.  LoweWA  "Satmeia/*  zxt. 

II.  I.  SubstantiTes  as  rerbs  :^- 

iMfc  *'  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

Yonr  friar  is  now  yoor  prince.    As  I  was  then 
Adytfrtision;  and  holy  to  yonr  bnsiness, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attonuffed  at  yoor  serriee.* 

«*  MmtHrafar  iimum^'*  ▼.,  1. 

/ac&imo.    There  is  a  Frsoehman  his  companion,  one, 
An  emineott  monsienr,  that,  it  aeemsi  much  loves 
A  Gallieto  girl  at  home;  he  fumao^ 
The  thick  sighs  firom  him."— "C^mie/MM,'*  i.,  6. 

Coriokmua,  "ObyAkns, 

Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  rerenge! 
Hew,  by  the  Jealous  qneen  of  heatm,  that  kias 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  trae  lip 
Hath  vUyined  it  e'er  since."— ''Com&siM,''  t.,  8. 

Kiiig,  **  I  entreat  yon  both. 

That,  being  of  so  yonng  days  brooght  np  with  him. 
And  sith  so  migiiomnd  to  his  yootli  and  'havionr, 
That  yon  ▼onehaalB  yon  rsat  here  in  oar  court 
Some  tittle  liiDe.*'--<*iraBafli;''  ii.,  2. 
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MofUano,    "  If  it  hath  rvffianad  so  upon  the 

""OtUHo,"  il,  1. 

And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliiw  upon  the  hills  of  God.*' 

**  The  PmTs  bream,'*  ThomoM  Ami 

"  That  sin  by  him  adTantage  ehonld  aehieve^ 
And  laca  itself  with  hia  society." 

6hahpm^s  **SomiU$;*  Uvii. 

**  Vfejlgur§  to  onrselvea 
The  thing  we  like,  and  then  we  build  it  up, 
As  chance  will  hare  it,  on  the  rock  or  sand: 
For  Thought  is  tired  of  wandering  o*er  the  world. 
And  home-bound  Fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore.** 
T(^lor's  ""PMUp  V<m  Artevelde,''  l,  6. 

**  Once  again  he  earthi; 
Slipi^ng  away  to  houte  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  biding-place, — - 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blmdworm,  and  the  newt* 

8.  Rogert' '' ItaJ^,"*  vide  BcmdUH. 

*'  Lampa  starred  each  duakT  corridor." 

JoamaBaimB  '*  ffemri^utM^"  i.,  3. 


16  701TIC  DICTIOV;  ITS  tJLWS  AND  XT8  LICXVOBS, 

"  How  many  thbgs  hj  utMon  setuoiud  an 
To  thoir  right  dm  and  true  perfrciion ! " 

"  Mer<Aani  of  Venice,"  t.,  1. 

"  Af^uiuk  Mlf-tl«iig1iter 
Thore  ii  a  prohibition  ao  diTiiio, 
That  orovmu  mj  weak  band." 

"  Cgmhelme,*'  iiL,  4. 

"  Since  wa  BaTa  loeka  to  tafegvard  Deoeaaarica." 

n.  2.  Sabstantives  as  adjectiyet  :-^ 

.^yroji.    *'  To  daah  it  lilie  a  ChriHmas  eomed j.** 
**  Lows  Labour  Loh;'  ▼.,  2. 

Togo*  **  Though,  peradyentnre^ 

I  Btaod  aoeouwtani  for  as  great  a  nn.** 

"OOeKo/ii^l. 

**  The  re^a  dond  has  masked  him  from  me  now." 

Skahper9*s  **  Someti,"  zuiiL 

"  Thus,  Kight,  oft  see  me  in  thj  pale  career, 
Till  civil-soited  mom  appear; 
Not  triehed  and  froanced  as  aha  was  wont 
With  the  attia  boj  to  hant, 
But  h&rchirftd  in  a  comely  doad, 
While  foeking  winds  are  p^ptsy  loud." 

if tZftm't  **  n  Pm$9rotor 

**  Nor  on  the  shag^  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Dera  spreads  her  wkard  stream.** 

MUUm'i ''  Lgddtur 

'*  Sometime  let  gon^eoos  trsgpdj 
With  teeptred  pall  come  sweeping  hj, 
Presenting  Thebea  or  Pelopa*  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what — though  rare — of  later  age, 
Ennobled  hath  the  huskmed  stage.'* 

MiUon's  ''II  Pemerotor 

*'  And  roughly  spake 
My  father,  Tot  !  yon  know  them  not,  the  girls ; 
Boy !  when  I  hear  yon  prate  I  almost  think 
That  mot  legend  etadible." 

TeHmfitm*M  **  The  Primuf,''  p.  114. 

"  Forgiveness  may  be  spoken  with  the  tongue, 
Forgiveness  may  be  written  by  the  pen, 
Bnt  think  not  that  the  parehmerU  and  mouth  pardon 
Will  e*er  eject  old  hatreda  from  the  heart.** 

r<yfer*«  '*  nXI^  Vim  ArtrnfMe,'  U.,  6. 
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n.  3.  Substantfted'iiB  participle : — 

*' Cooie^pfinsive  Knee  2  devout  and  pure, 
Soibe^/ steadfast,  and  demure  ; 

Come,  but  .]u»pi  thy  wanted  slate 

With  even  stepaad  aHising  gait, 

And;loodia  ctmmmvmy  with  the  skieB.*' — MiUon*M  "TlPmtero$o.** 

"  0  ^vberefore  was  mj  birth  from  heaven  foretold  . 
Twiee  hy  hn  angel,  who  at  last,  in  sight 
Of  both  my  ^rents,  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  burned 
As  in  a  fiery  column,  ^mriotmg 
His  godlike  presence?'*-;— ifi7^on«  "Samson  Agonittet.'* 

**  That  dies  not,  but  endures  the  pain, 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind, 
TretMturing  the  look  it  cannot  find, 
The  words  that  are  not  heard  again." 

.  Tennyson  s  "  In  Memoriam^*  xvili. 

"  A  glance  I  gave— 
'*  No  more ;  bnfwomaUpTested  as  I  was 
Plunged;  and  the  flood  drew,  yet  1  caught  her ;  then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the  world, 
Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vaih." 

Tmmysons  "  The  Princess!*  p.  83. 

"  I  looked  out  on  the  sunny  side  of  life, 
And  saw  thee  summering  like  a  blooming  vine 
That  reacheth  globes  of  wine  in  at  the  lattice 
By  the  ripe  armful." —  Gerald  Massty. 

HI.  3.  Transitive  verbs  used  intransitively : — 

"They  are  the  patient  sorrows  that  touch  nearest." — Talfourd's  " Ion.'* 

"  There's  no  such  thing, 
It  is  the  bloody  buA-ness  that  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes." — *^ Macbeth'*  ii.,  2. 

"  The  public  w«al  rvqufres  thy  service ;  oaths 
Adverse  to  this  do  not  and  hhoiild  not  bind." 

Joanna  BallHe's  "  ffenriquez,"  v ,  I. 

IV.  Intransitive  verba  used  transitively : — 

"  Who  is  it  that  says  most?  wliicb  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  ycu  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whoese  confine  iromar^d  is  the  store 
Which  should  esSamph  where  your  ^qoal  tfrAw  ?'* 

Shttkspet^s  '*  SomuU.'* 

**  0  first- created  beam,  and  thou  great  word — 
'  Let  there  be  light ! '  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  1  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ?  " 
Milton's  ^* Samson  Agonisles!* 

''  SometimoA  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  tbey  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend." 

Shakspere's  *^  A  Lorers  CompUmt"  stanza  4 

1866.  c 


18  >  FOSTio  mcnoN;  its  laws  axd  its  licsnczs. 

**  The  spirit  of  the  water  r%d§i  the  atonn. 
And  through  the  mist  reveala  the  terrors  of  his  form.'' 

S.  Rogers'  "  Ode  to  SupersHUom." 

"  Kor  wilt  thoa  leave  for  other  bards  to  sing 
The  mthless  spirit  of  the  angrf  flood, 
How  at  grej  eve  ia  fell  and  oraftj  wood 
O'er  fea  and  wood  he  shakes  his  fogftj  wing ; 
Or  when  the  corfew,  with  his  snUen  note, 
UnchainSf  to  roam  the  earth,  each  elfin  sprite.'* 
ColUnt  ''Odeontke  Svperttitmne  of  ike  Bighlandtr 

**  I  felt  me  worthy  of  his  love,  nor  doabted 
That  I  should  win  his  heart  and  wear  it  too." 
Joanna  Baitlitts  ** Henriquez^*  i.,  3. 

V.  Adjectives  as  verbs,  c.y.,— 

"  That  use  is  not  forbidden  usnry, 
Which  happiet  those  that  pay  the  willinjr  loan." 

Skaktpere*8  *' SonueU,'  vi. 

*'  Till  time  matttre  thee  to  a  kioiirdom's  weight.'* 

^'Paradiie  Rtgaintd^ 

"  Be  opposite,  all  planets  of  good  luok. 
To  my  proceeding !  if  with  dear  heart's  Uve, 
Immacniate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous,  pnnoely  daughter." 

**  Rkhard  III.;'  iv.,  4. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  our  course  thus  far  maj  feci  inclined 
to  consider  our  extracts  proof  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  con- 
viction, and  may  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  the  tedium  of 
perusing  this  roU  of  instances,  exclaim  in  dudgeon, — 

"  He  hath  atrange  places  crammed 
With  observations,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forma." 

We  are  sorry  that  it  should  be  so,  but  all  illustrations  by  quo- 
tation must  DO  placed  before  the  reader  in  "  mangled  forms ; " 
for  extract  at  length  would  either  outrun  discretion  or  fail  in  effect- 
ing the  aim  of  the  writer.  We  shaU  now  pause,  reserving  for 
further  treatment  the  matter  in  our  mind  concerning  Etymological 
and  Bhetorical  licence  till  a  more  opportune  season.  Yet  let  us 
say  that  he  would  ill- judge  the  intent  of  our  writing  who  should 
turn  from  it  with  soom  because  it  deals  with  **  poetic  diction."  It 
will  be  shown  hejreafter  that  these  usages  of  speech  deserve  to  be 
known,  not  for  their  poetic  interest  alone,  but  for  their  utility  in 
elucidating  many  of  the  anomalies  observable  in  the  prope  style  of 
our  greater  authors.  Meanwhile  we  may  aver  that  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  inner  working  of  the  poetic  mind  from  research  expended  on 
the  outward  manifestations  it  presents,  can  scarcely  fail  in  being 
profitable  to  those  who  desire  to  be  fully  ready  for  using  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  man—*'  the  discourse  of  reason."  S.  N. 
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DOES  SCIENCE  INDUCE  SCEKTICISM? 
j^muArxm  abtxclk. — i. 

Wb  tltmk  this  one  of  tlie  moet  importttit,  if  not  the  most  im-> 
portant,  of  the  questions  OTor  proposed  for  debate  in  the  pages  of 
our  serkd.  On  a  due  oonoepiion  of  its  bearines  depend  tne  right 
estimation  of  the  objects  and  ultimate  limits  of  ^ysieal  science,  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  metaphysical  science,  and  the  realit  j  or  otiierwise 
of  man's  eternal  interests.  This  bemg  an  opening  article,  we  feel 
onrselres  called  npon  for  a  little  more  preliminarf  matter  than 
would  otherwise  be  required,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  some  of  the 
principles  underlying  tne  debate — ^principles  which  our  opponenta^ 
will  find  it  necessary  to  controvert  suecessfully  before  they  can  lay 
claim  to  possessing  the  truth  on  the  present  topic  of  dispute,  if 
they  are  at  rariance  with  us  on  these  preliminary  matters,  we  ask 
for  corresponding  statements  on  their  part,  in  order  to  prerent  the 
unpleasantness  of  discovering  at  the  exra  that  we  hare  been  Tiewing- 
ihe  subject  from  divergent  starting-points.  Whilst  giving  our  own 
definitions  of  the  terms  of  the  derate,  we  cannot  hwp  referring,  or 
rather  we  should  hope  we  might  say,  recalling  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  British  Contrwernalist  to  Mr  .Neil's  January  article 
on  "Literature,  Science,  and  Art,"  and  also  to  his  "Art  of  Keascm- 
in^;,"  for  the  right  conception  of  science,  a  dear  insight  into  the 
principles  of  proof,  and  the  rdation  of  speculative  inquiry  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  human  race. 

Absolute  proof,  when  once  attained,  must  be  immutable,  incon- 
trovertible, indivisible.  According  to  some  thinkers  a  philosophic 
criterion  of  truth  is  not  possible :  by  the  principles  of  the  iUununist 
and  rationalist  it  is  impued  that  ehame^s  is  the  measure  of  truth ; 
but  we  think  that  trutn  is  not  established  by  any  one  criterion, 
but  by  several  conjoint  criteria,  sueh  as  mtuition,  testimony, 
induction,  &c.  With  religious  truth,  however,  we  think  the  case 
is  somewhat  different.  A  careful  consideration  of  its  nature  has  at 
length  led  us  to  conclude,  that  to  satisfy  a  recipient  of  the  truth  of 
the  profoundest  subjects  upon  which  mankind  have  ever  been  called 
to  tnink,  another  specifically  difierent  principle  is  required,  and 
that  principle,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  call  iwtard  conviction  ; 
but  whether  it  is  an  emotion,  or  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  akin 
to  conscience,  we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute.  And  we  so  affirm 
because  we  find  that  the  most  acute  reasoning  of  the  sages  of  okl 
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never  gave  them  the  slightest  clue  ooncemin^  the  distinctiye  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion — that  many  of  the  views  concerning  what 
is  supposed  to  he  universal  natural  religion  are  still  suhjects  of 
dispute  among  those  who  in  the  present  daj  reject  divine  revelation 
— and  that  even  those  who  partially  accept  revelation. have  nothing 
|ind  give  nothing  on  the  most  essential  points  but  a  prospect  of 
endless  dispute.  This  state  of  things  in  matters  spiritual  we  con- 
tend is  owing  to  the  imperfect  use  of  reason,  and  the  non-recognition 
of  this  truih-perBuading  principle,  viz.,  inward  conviction.  In  short, 
our  position  is  this, — if  reason  could  settle  these  disputed  points, 
then  considering  the  powerful  forces  which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  it  ougnt  to  have  succeeded  in  so  doing  long  ago ; 
but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  find  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded "  starting  up  in  all  directions.  Beason,  by  all  its  seeking, 
never  did  and  never  can  find  out  God,  heavenly  mysteries,  and  the 
nature  of  mind.  In  matters  merely  metaphysical  we  think  the 
evil  might  be  vastly  mitigated  by  more  attention  being  paid  to  the 
rigid  demonstration  of  its  would-be  established  principles ;  in  fact, 
to  a  demonstration  almost  Euclidean  in  its  method,  but  not,  of 
course,  in  doctrine.  There  would  probably  be  a  tenth  part  of  the 
present  readable  matter  for  us  on  such  a  subject,  but  it  would  be 
worth  the  more.  We  should  have  more  of  the  gold  of  truth,  mixed 
with  less  of  the  sand  and  mud  of  error. 

Natural  religion  generally  denotes  those  truths  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  '*  light  of  nature,"  or,  if  preferred, 
from  "  the  unassisted  powers  of  human  reason."  These  primary 
truths  are  few  in  number,  and  are  generally  enunciated  as  com  pre* 
bending  the  belief  in  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  the  relations 
in  whicn  we  stand  to  Him,  the  duties  arising  from  those  relations, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Whilst  inclined  to 
allow  "  the  light  of  nature  "  its  due  infiuence  in  man's  spirituid 
development,  there  is  one  thought  that  we  feel  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  before  us,  viz.,  that  &om  having  been  brought  up  within 
the  constant  hearing  of  revealed  doctrines,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  such  as  ourselves  to  say  what  is  really  derivable  from  this 
source.  There  is  as  much  difficulty  in  saying  where  reason  should 
give  place  to  sim{>le  faith,  as  there  is  m  assigning  the  precise 
boundary  between,  instinct  and  reason.  The  nearest  solution  of  this 
problem  is  to  be  found  by  a  perusal  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  by  a  reference  to  Oriental  faiths.  And  now  what  of 
revelation  P  It  is  our  thorough  conviction  that  in  a  perfect  condition 
of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature,  revelation  and  sound 
reasoning  must  be  always  at  one.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  limits  to  which  reason  may  go  on  this  subject.  Aa 
long  as  we  simply  employ  it  to  obtain  tne  evidence  on  which  the 
trntii  of  revelation  rests,  we  are  in  no  danger ;  but  liaving  once 
admitted  the  divine  revelation  as  an  established  fact,  all  the  doctrines 
found,  after  a  careful  examination,  to  be  therein  contained,  cannot 
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be  more  surely  established,  although  their  rea8onahlene»9  may  be 
an  additional  evidence  in  their  favour.  We  believe  that  reason 
may  be  legitimately  employed  in  arriving  at  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  inspired  writings,  and  the  relative  bearings  orthe  different  parts 
to  each  other :  but  thus  far  do  we  go,  and  no  further ;  for  divine 
revelation  being  once  allowed,  the  truth  of  its  teachings  must 
de|>end  on  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  veracity  of  the  revealer. 
This  somewhat  len^hy  introduction  must  be  excused ;  but  without 
Bome  such  expoundmg  of  our  views  it  would  be  nearly  impossible 
to  see  on  what  groimds  we  generally  condemn  the  teachings  of  so 
m&Dv  men  of  undoubted  ^emus. 

We  take  the  term  jicience  in  its  widest  sense,  as  "  knowledge 
reduced  to  a  system,"  whether  that  knowledge  be  founded  on 
physical  or  metaphysical  data.  Physical  science,  in  its  own  nature, 
cannot  and  does  not  produce  scepticism :  it  is  only  when  it  passes 
out  of  the  region  of  the  certainly,  tangibly,  and  systematically 
knowable,  ana  laying  hold  of  hastily  formed  hypotneses,  argaes 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  absolute  truths,  that  it  can  be  charged 
with  scepticism.  A  mere  verbal  argument  will  sufBce  on  this  head. 
Physical  science  is  well-digested,  positive  knowledge  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substances :  scepticism  is  doubt  or  actual  disbelief  con- 
cerning the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  elements  of  man's  nature. 
Xike  produces  like  as  well  as  cures  like,  and  these  two  definitions 
show  that  the  two  definita  possess  nothing  in  common,  and  therefore 
the  one  cannot  lead  to  the  other.  Physical  science  in  all  its  depart- 
ments is  rapidly  becoming  beautifully  coherent  and  systematic: 
who  would  undertake  to  systematize  the  mutable,  controvertible, 
and  divisible  statements  of  metaphysics  P  According  to  our  con- 
ception of  a  science,  metaphysics  do  not  really  come  within  the 
category ;  but  metaphysical  writers  claim  as  much  for  their  idol, 
and  the^  must  wear  the  brand  with  which  we  at  present  mark  all 
speculative  inquiry.  Whilst  asserting  that  physical  science  cannot 
induce  scepticism  so  long  as  it  is  restricted  to  its  proper  field  of 
inquiry,  we  also  assert  that  the  teachings  of  metaphysics  need  not 
necessarily  lead  to  this  evil  if  less  attention  were  paid  to  their  at- 
tractiveness, and  more  to  their  suitableness  to  the  object  aimed  at. 
The  partial  cure  for  sceptical  tendencies,  as  we  have  indicated  above, 
is  in  rigid  demonstration — a  species  of  mental  gymnastics  hitherto 
too  much  avoided  in  non-physical  matters.  But  metaphysical 
science,  as  read  and  thought  of  in  the  past  and  present,  uas  pro- 
duced and  does  induce  scepticism — a  position  we  shall  endeavour  to 
maintain  by  an  appeal  to  testimony.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  principles  of  many  speculative  thinkers  have  led  and  do 
lead  their  followers  to  doubt  and  confound  matter,  mind,  God  and 
eternity. 

A  sceptic  was  originally  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho  and  Timon,  who 
aimed  by  a  constant  balancing  of  opposite  arguments  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  A  new  and  more  con- 
genial school  of  scepticism  arose  under  ^nesidemus,  and  extended 
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■U>  Sextw  Empiricus,  wlioBe  dutLogvishio^  tenet  was  that  apeciik- 
tion  may  be  reoonciled  with  practice.  Our  baftineis,  however,  is 
with  the. modern  use  of  the  word.  It  is  now  almost  synonymoas 
with  unbalieyer,  riz^  in  the  whole  or  a  psrt  of  aatiuml  religion,  or 
.of  revealed  religion,  or  of  both, — and  eomprises  secolaiisii, 
absolute  religionists,  atheists,  pantheists,  deists,  physical  rational- 
ists, and  liieologioal  rationalists.  It  is  qnite  tnie  that  these 
diflbrent  sects  of  onbelierers  cross  one  another,  but  eaoh  possesses 
distinctive  traits,  derived  from  a  peculiar  school  of  speculative 
.inquii^^  Since,  doubtless,  some  of  our  readets  are  aoquauted  with 
the  writings  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  thinkora  rsleired  to,  we 
mast  ask  tkem  to  decide  fii^  themselves  whether  we  interpret  liieir 
ressed  thoughts  aright. 

The  Secxdarists  are  of  modem  origin,  their  representative  man 
being  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  who  lays  down  as  his  ohi^  position  the 
gratuitous  assmnption  that "  the  nature  that  we  know  must  be  the 
&od  that  we  seek."  Another  essential  article  with  them  is  that 
"science  is  the  providence  of  man,  and  that  absolute  spiritual 
dependeBce  may  mvolve  material  destruction."  Thev  also  assert 
that  this  life  being  the  first  in  certaintv  ought  to  hold  tne  first  place 
in  importanee.  !nie  doctrine,  then,  which  the  secnlsrist  teaches  is, 
that  u  man  uses  the  powers  of  nature  aright,  he  need  not  seek  any 
assistance  from  heaven.  They  say  they  are  not  prepared  do^pBiaticallv 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  God,' but  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  arguments  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  The  Bible,  we 
find,  in  its  over-simplici^,  takes  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  to 
be  a  fully  established  uict  in  its  very  first  statement,-^n  £Mt,  as 
wanting  no  proof  except  what  may  be  found  in  "  the  tiumps  that 
a»e  made."  The  secularist  really  denies  the  possibility  of  estab* 
lishing  by  valid  aigument  anything  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  bodily  senses. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  a  species  of  infidelity  has 
grown  up  in  America,  which  is  named  by  its  advocates  the  religion 
of  humanity,  or  absolute  religion.  It  is  a  species  of  idealism,  susd 
it  is  prophesied  concerning  it  that  it  is  destined  ere  long  to  usurp 
all  other  religious  beliefs,  but  which  we  thmk,  from  its  vary  in* 
defioiteness,  wiH  probably  soon  dwindle  away  and  be  a  thing  oif  the 
past.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  belief  in  the  one  infinite  God, 
a  system  of  unbeliefii.  We  refer  our  readers,  to  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  latter  of  whom  enunciates  as 
hie  primary  principle  that  the  source  of  all  revelation  is  the  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature.  It  has  an  able  organ  in  this  country 
in  the  Westminster  Reoieto,  in  which  we  find  that  its  great  objeetioii 
to  the  Christian  faith  is  that  it  rashly  undertakes  to  prove  an  infinite 
negative — no  inspiration  anywhere  else  but  among  the  Jews.  Sir 
J.  Bowring*s  Lecture  to  "  the  people  "  on  the  "  E^igious  Belieis  of 
Eastern  Nations  "  was  impregnated  with  this  idea ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  Edinburgh  address  on  *'  Mythology  and  Theology." 
certainly  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  asserting  that  thane 
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kas  ai«i'«js  been  a  human  aa  trell  aa  a  divine  element  operating 
.fnr  the  Tedemption  of  iMmkind.  We  grant  that  in  bearing  the 
inkabttante  of  the- iwathen  world  to  their  own  natural  resources  for 
«o  long  a  period, and  thiis  enabling  them  to  diicoYer.tiheir  oirn 
inabili^  to  sonnd  the  depths  of  their  exiateaee  and  apintoal  natnare, 
there  was  a  kind  of  HxaATirx  preparation  for  a  higher  order  of 
.things,-*bat  this  is  all.  The  religion  of  hnmanitr  demanda  that  if 
a  man  would  find  a  means  of  renoration,  he  must  look  fiir  it,  not  in 
the  Bible,  the  Shastras,  or  the  Koran,  but  to  the  original  iatoitions 
in  his  o^n  haanrt.  Thus  all  written  rerelation  is  ijpiored,  and 
religion  is  foosd  only  in  the  ootvrard  nniveree  and  tbe  mw«rd  ann. 
Of  course  we  do  not  reeogniae  the  Shastras  or  Koran  to  be  inspired ; 
bat  the  absolute  religionist  implies  that  rereiation,  if  there  be  aaeh 
a  thittg,  may  be  found  in  the  breast  of  all.  Of  what  natton  or  race 
aoever. 

It  is  asserted  by  Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  M.  Cioaain,  that 
philosophic  atheism  is  impossible.  Praetical  atheiam  is  certainly 
rife  enough.  Bat  many  speoulatiye  inquirers  and  mcai  of  seienee 
think  themselves  exempt  from  tbe  stigma  of  atheism  so  long  as 
they  allow  a  great  first  cause  in  nature,  although  they  strongly 
deny  that  there  exists  a  personal  and  living  Qod, 

To  pantheism  we  can  hardly  do  justice  in  a  single  paxmgrapbr 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  main  assertion  that  God  is  aU,  and  all 
is  God.  it  is  Oriental  in  its  origin,  and  we  find  the  material  world 
termed  by  tbe  Greeks  "  the  bc^y  of  Zeus,"  although  pantheiatio 
doctrines  did  not  meet  witii  general  acceptoaee  in  Greece.  Hie 
firther  of  modem  jpantheism  is  Spinoza,  in  whose  writings  it  is  first 
enbibited  in  the  rorm  of  a  demonstration.  Descartes  before  him 
had  derived  existence  from  thought.  Spinoza  identified  these, 
referring  both  to  one  infinite  substance,  of  whish  everything  is 
aimply  a  mode  or  miinifestation,  thus  annihilating  ike  distinction 
between  God  and  the  universe.  Fichte  relegated  both  these  teach- 
ings, and  reduced  everything  to  the  all-engrossing  ego.  Schelling 
aim  Hegel  reproduced  what  Fiebte  had  rejected,  and  plainly  de- 
chax^  everything  to  be  a  gradually  evolving  process  of  thought, 
and  Grod  himselt  the  whole  process.  Spinoza  taught  unity  of  mA- 
stance;  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  with  important  variations, 
taught  the  identity  of  existence  and  thought.  Pantheism  ia  essentially 
ideahatic,  and  contains  principles  far  less  intelligible  and  more 
mysterious  than  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  aays 
tfatfit  finite  things  have  no  distinct  exiatenee  in  nature,  and  that 
there  exists  only  otic  absolute  Being,  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  assumption  of  unwerBal 
identity.  In  Germany  we  see  divines  and  professors  of  theology 
embracing  these  doctrines.  Strauss  regards  Christ  as  merely  an 
embodied  conception  of  the  churoh,  and  rejects  a  personal  God  and 
an  hiatorical  Christianity.  M.  Cousin  does  not  hold  with  Spinosa 
diat  God  is  a  pure  substance,  but  ho  holds  that  He  is  a  trinitjr  of 
jnanifestations,  being  at  the  same  time  God,  nature,  and  humaaity. 
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and  dedarei  the  finite  to  be  comprehended  in  the  infinite,  and  the 
uniyene  to  be  comprehended  in  Ghod.  In  onr  own  country  we  hare 
pantheists  nnder  the  name  of  Intnitionists,  who  are  followers  of 
Emerson.  This  fanciful  writer  says,  "  The  currents  of  the  nniversal 
Being  circulate  around  me.  I  am  part  and  particle  of  God."  The 
man  who  can  look  around  him  and  say  that  the  universe  is  Grod, 
and  that  he  himself  is  an  incarnation  of  God,  certainly  denies  a 
personal  Grod. 

Deists  are  those  who  beHeye  in  natural  religion,  but  deny  the 
divine  authority  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Numberless 
examples  will  occur  to  our  readers  of  men  of  this  stamp,  although 
we  cannot  say  that  deism  is  as  flourishing  now  as  it  was  in  &e 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Then  existed  Hobbes, 
Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  Gibbon,  Priestley.  The  Boyle  lectures 
were  founded  to  counteract  its  principles.  It  seems  now  to  degene- 
rate  into  infidelity  and  atheism. 

We  next  come  to  that  species  of  scepticism  which  is,  par  exceUeneBf 
the  scepticism  of  the  day,  viz.,  rationalism,  physical  and  theological. 
The  scientific  rationalist  alleges  that  the  universe  is  regulated  by 
certain  fixed  and  self-operating  laws,  something  alwi  to  the 
atomic  theory  of  Epicurus.  La  Place  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  planetary  system  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
known  dynamical  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  M.  Comte,  the 
founder  of  the  positivists,  attempted  to  verify  these  hypotheses  on 
mathematical  principles.  Darwm,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species,"  and 
the  (anonymous)  author  of  **  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation,"  have  gone  farther,  and  consider  the  development 
theory  sufficient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  world  and  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  inhabit  it.  Dr. 
Oken  sa^s,  *'  Whatever  exists  has  not  been  created,  but  developed 
from  an  mfusorial  point."  Before  development  begins,  they  assume 
"  spontaneous  generation  "  by  means  of  electricity,  mucus,  &c.,  so 
as  to  do  away  with  a  creative  act ;  but  observation  has  not  dis- 
covered nor  history  recorded  such  development,  and  the  consequent 
transmutation  of  species.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  first  Sunday 
evening  lecture  to  "  the  people,"  recognized  no  creative  agency. 

Theological  rationalism  probably  arises  from  the  importation 
into  its  beliefs  of  some  of  the  opmions  above  alluded  to.  Let  a 
man  once  really  belong  to  the  school  of  Cousin,  or  Hegel,  or 
Schelling,  and  carry  the  principles  insisted  upon  by  either  of  these 
to  their  limits,  and  he  must  necessarily  deny  the  plenary  or  partial 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Semler  of  Halle  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  taught  that  the  Scripture  writers  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  The 
rationalist  takes  clearness  as  the  gauge  of  truth.  The  only  thing 
with  them  which  is  sure  and  established  is  firtue ;  and  rationalism 
rejects  the  idea  of  an  immediate  divine  influence  in  general,  and  a 
supernatural  communication  of  divine  things  in  particular.  The 
Holy  Spirit  with  them  is  religious  enthusiasm.      Strauss  and 
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the  thinkers  of  Tabinsen  were  the  fonnders  of  a  new  rationalistic 
school.  Neander,  Tholack,  and  Ebrard  have  done  much  to  revive  a 
purer  German  theology.  But  there  are  also  able  supporters  of 
rationalism  both  in  £nerica  and  Britain.  We  may  mention 
Theodore  Parker,  Emerson,  Newman,  and  Mackay,  authors  re- 
spectively of  "Discourses,"  "Essays,"  "Phases  of  Faith,"  and 
"  Progress  of  the  Intellect." 

Space  will  not  permit  notices  of  the  offshoots  from  these  schools ; 
but,  leaving  revelation  out  of  the  question,  we  see  a  little  progress 
indicated:  the  idolater  deifies  the  brute;  the  pantheist,  nature; 
the  physical  rationalist,  reason;  and  the  theological  rationalist, 
Tirtue.  We  think  we  have  fully  illustrated  our  position ;  we  have 
given  quotations  of  teachings  which  all  rest  on  some  so-called 
scientific  principle,  and  then  we  have  shown  how  they  lead  to  doubt 
and  disbelief  on  the  most  important  subjects.  The  scriptures  of 
the  sceptics  are  much  more  difficult  to  understand  reasonably  than 
the  Scriptures  of  inspiration.  They  offer  us  nothing  clearer  after 
all  their  boasted  illuminism.  It  is  quite  true  that  faiths  will  not 
take  us  to  heaven,  but  it  is  also  true  that  an  indubitable  belief  must 
have  or  ought  to  have  some  influence  on  our  actions,  which  are  the 
real  index  of  a  man's  moral  and  religious  nature.  Physical  science 
is  making  rapid  strides  and  infioite  conquests ;  metaphysical  science 
aeems  to  turn  on  precisely  the  same  pivots  as  it  did  two  thousand 
years  since.  The  true  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
ZQUst  always  remain  the  same.  Physical  science  is  not  opposed  to 
true  mental  science,  nor  both  these  to  Christianity ;  they  ought  to 
be  considered  as  three  handmaidens,  each  ministering  in  her  proper 
sphere  to  man's  numerous  wants,  but,  nevertheless,  so  minglmg 
tneir  duties  as  to  render  a  complete  and  purifying  service.  Although 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  mental  philosophy  and  religious 
belief  is  to  be  lamented,  yet,  looking  back  on  the  past,  we  may  be 
almost  inclined  to  assert  that  it  seems  to  bo  a  law  of  the  human 
mind.  We  will  illustrate.  Among  the  Jews  we  find  the  Pharisees 
with  their  respect  for  tradition,  the  Sadducee  with  his  rationalistic 
logic,  and  the  Essenes  with  their  asceticism,  but  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  simple  faith  in  revelation  and  practical  piety  than  the 
other  two.  Among  the  Greeks  the  cori^sponding  parties  were  the 
Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pythagoreans.  Among  the  Ma- 
hometans the  Sunis  are  the  traditionists,  the  Sufis  seek  their  religion 
in  internal  sensation,  and  the  Sheas  adhere  to  the  plain  sense  of  the 
Koran.  In  the  Christian  world  the  parallel  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
Somanists,  the  Sationalist,  and  the  Evangelical.  Each  of  these 
sections  condemns  the  other.  How  easy  it  is  to  avoid  the  faults  of 
others,  and  yet  possess  some,  no  less  fatal,  of  our  own  ! 

Capillobuh  Sectob. 
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VSajLTZYE  AKtlCLB.— I. 

In  the  debate,  one  side  of  wiiieh  is  opened  by  the  present  naper, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writers  wiil  take  atpeoial  care  oleariy  and 
without  reservatfion  to  arow  their  respective  positions,  fairly  to  fol- 
low out  the  consequences  of  tiieir  own  anpimenls,  and  to  giro  full 
and  honest  diligence  to  ascertain  the  standpoint  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  precise  purport  of  their  reasoning.  Let  it  be  felt  that  the 
combatants  wage  a  serious  and  momentous  battle,  or  rather,  are 
engaged  in  passionate,  earnest  strife,  not  for  Tictory,  but  for  tmib, 
on  a  question  of  the  deepest  possible  personal  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  flippancy  of  mere  cleremess  and  the  scorn  of  assumed 
superiority  will  aliJc«  be  out  of  place,  for  it  is  holy  ground  upon 
which  we  tread.  Christianity  and  hostile  scienoe  stand  here  con- 
fronted, the  one  professing  a  divine  origin  and  permanent aathori^, 
the  other  emphatically  denying  either ;  and  the  claims  of  each  are 
to  undergo  a  searching,  though  reverential  examination.  No  leas 
vital  issue  than  the  reality  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  presented 
for  eoBsideration  in  this  debate. 

The  terms  need  little  previous  definition.  Science  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  ascertained  facts,  and  the  laws  or  prior  facts  deduced,  or 
supposed  to  be  deduced,  from  these.  Scepticism  is  not  a  mere 
temporary  disturbance  of  belief,  but  a  state  of  settled  doubt 
respecting  the  tsuth  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Christian 
rehgion  involves,  as  its  main  fact,  a  revelation  from  Grod,  which  it- 
self necessitates  the  idea  of  the  naraoulous ;  and  essential  to  the 
revelation  k  the  inoamation,  death,  resarrection,  and  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  Grod  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

It  is  admitted  that  much  of  the  so-oalled  science  of  t^e  presMit 
day  is  hostile  to  revealed  veUgion,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  Dounds 
of  fair  criticism  to  express  the  opinion  that  such  science  is  self-styled 
only,  and  wanting  in  all  the  characteristics  of  true  science. 

What  is  generally  understood  by  scienoe,  the  investigation  of 
facts,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  best  distinguished  as  pedantic 
.  And  pkilagophic.  The  one  ignores  all  facts  but  those  within  its  own 
limited  range,  and  argues  hastily  from  them ;  the  other  takes  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature  as  the  basis  for  its  teachings.  Bedantic 
science  alone  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  The  other  may,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  is  peAaps  now  doing,  modify  some  human 
readings  of  the  great  redonptive  scheme  and  uie  revelation  in  which 
it  is  embodied,  but  before  the  great  mysteries  it  will  bow,  and  con- 
fess that  these  are  beyond  its  province.  Only  the  conceit  of  pe- 
dantic srienee  dares  to  stand  before  these  covered  and  unabashed, 
denying  their  reality  because  they  do  not  square* with  some  concin- 
sions  it  profesees  to  have  found  irrevocably  established  in  the  little 
corner  of  the  universe  which  alone  it  explores. 

'*  SearcbiDfr  the  edges  of  the  unirerse, 

(Thej)  leave  the  central  fields  a  fallow  part; 
To  feed  the  eye  more  precious  tbiogs  amerce, 
And  starve  the  darkened  heart. 
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*'  Then  all  goes  wrong;  the  old  fonndjitions  rock; 
One  seoma  at  bim  of  old  who  (razed  ansfaod ; 
One  atriking  mth  a  piokaze  thiakt  the  shock 
Sball  Bwva  the  aaat  of  God. 

**  A  little  waj,  a  verj  little  way 

(Life  ia  ao  abort),  they  ^ig  into  the  rind, 
And  they  are  very  sorry,  so  they  say, — 
Sorry  for  what  they  find. 

"  But  tmth  ia  sacred — ay,  aod  nnst  be  told; 
There  ia  a  story  long  belovsd  of  man ; 
We  DMat  forigo  it,  for  it  will  not  iiold. 
Nature  bad  no  aooh  plan/' 

Ab  an  illiutration  of  the  mode  in  which  this  pretended  eeienee  pro- 
«eed8  in  the  fonmition  and  promnlgation  of  its  theories  may  be 
<ested  the  unwarrantable  assumption  of  the  impossibilitr  of  the 
jniraonlons — ^an  assumption  for  whieh  not  even  tiie  shadow  of  a 
proof  can  be  addnoed*  but  which  is  yet  put  forward  with  the  utmost 
Ajssuranee  as  an  axiom  which  cannot  be  ^^^ainsayed.  Perhaps  no 
public  manifestatiion  of  this  narrow  pedantry  has  been  made  equal 
to  that  afforded  by  the  now  weli«known  society  of  anthropologists. 
Their  special-study  is  the  differenoes  in  the  races  of  mankind,  more 
particuiarhr  as  these  affect  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  human 
;  species.  But  so  far  from  seeking  facts  on  the  wi<kst  area  possible, 
^and  reasoning  from  these  according  to  the  true  canons  of  mduction, 
their  course  seems  to  have  been  £«t  to  form  opinions  and  hypo- 
theses, and  afterwards  to  use  ^ese  as  tests  by  whiefa  to  judge  of  the 
truthfulness  of  all  testimony  and  observation  in  connection  with  the 
Bul^ect.  The  physieal  and  mental  status  of  the  negro,  and  the 
results  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  are  two  questions  whidi  they 
JuiTo  lately  been  considering  in  a  manner  avplyto  prore  the  ehar^. 
QZheir  president  read  a  paper  st  the  1863  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  in  which  the  African  race  was  stated  to  be  far  more 
nearly  related  to  apes  than  to  Europeans.  Unfortunately  for  its 
antjior,  this  was  replied  to  by  a  genuine  negro,  in  a  speech  charac- 
terized by  the  keenest  analytical  and  sarcastic  power,  which  amply 
pvoTcd  the  possession  of  gifts  abo?e  the  arerage  men  in  that  select 
assembly  ot  British  intellect,  and  certainly  superior  to  those  of  his 
assailant.  But  such  a  palpable  denonetration  of  their  utter  falsity 
and  absurdity  has  not  in  tbe  least  altered  the  anthn^logical  con- 
clusions, for  these  have  since  been  asserted  and  reasserted  with 
inoveased  Tehemenee  and  intensity. 

Nor  on  the  question  of  missions  has  the  course  of  investigation 
been  at  all  more  fair.  Many  persons  interested  in,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with,  missionary  operations,  attended  one  of  the  society's 
meetings,  professedly  derotea  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  and 
gave  clear  evidence  in  favour  of  the  results  of  Christian  teaching 
upon  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the  character  of  the  missionaries. 
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Bnt  so  far  from  their  testimony  assisting  in  the  inquiry,  it  was  set 
aside  as  interested  or  untrue,  and  the  cry  of  persecution  was  raised 
against  those  who  had  vindicated  an  important  religious  work  and 
its  agents  from  serious  charges  of  uselessness,  inefficiency,  and  immo- 
rality. 

We  decline,  then,  to  recognize  as  true  science  that  which,  instead 
of  accepting  the  presence  of  William  Craft  at  Newcastle  in  1863  as 
a  weighty  fact  coming  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiries,  could  meanly 
and  spitefully  complain  of  his  admission  on  terms  of  equality  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Association. 

Eepresentatiye  of,  perhaps,  another  phase  of  pseudo-scientific 
dogmatism,  may  be  cited  the  assertion  of  two  medical  men  at  Bir- 
miogham  last  year,  that  illegitimacy  was  looked  upon  too  seriously, 
and,  being  entirely  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  ought  scarcely 
to  be  considered  as  a  sin.  To  this  utter  materialism  of  sentiment, 
which  ignores  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature,  and  the  power  of  the 
will  over  bodily  desires,  we  also  refuse  the  name  of  philosophic 
science,  which  would  calmly  consider  the  whole  facts,  and  form  its 
conclusions  by  impartial  reasoning  from  them  all. 

Intelligent  believers  in  the  Christian  religion  find  such  force  in 
the  merely  external  testimony  to  its  truth,  in  the  transcendent  great- 
ness of  the  plan  therein  set  forth,  its  freedom  from  human  imper- 
fections, the  manifest  clearness  and  honesty  of  its  records,  the  con- 
stancy of  its  first  propagators  in  the  face  of  unparalleled  dangers 
and  persecutions,  the  marvellous  progress  it  has  made,  the  power  of 
its  influence  upon  the  nations,  and  ab^ve  all,  its  adaptedness  to  every 
faculty  and  condition  of  the  soul,  testifying  to  a  common  origin  and 
author,  that  they  justly  reauire  all  hostile  scientific  teachings  to  be 
unmistakably  the  result  of  candid  and  philosophic  in<^uiry  before 
even  admitting  them  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  they  rejoice  in  the  evidence  within,  so 
well  expressed  by  a  living  author, — *'  To  the  Christian  the  debate 
with  scepticism  is  a  tedious  and  worn-out  speculation.  Me  enjoy$ 
what  we  are  cuhing  him  to  believe"* 

But  it  is  not  only  needful  that  the  facts  should  be  established  as 
such  above  all  reasouable  doubt,  and  the  inferences  from  them  be 
clear  and  beyond  dispute;  these  inferences  must  be  shown  to  bear 
upon  and  prove  the  weakness  or  falsity  of  the  more  important  evi- 
dences, or  to  contradict  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity  as 
distinguished  from  the  human  element  in  its  records,  and  mere  pos- 
sible or  probable  additions  to  its  system.  Furthermore,  the  contra- 
diction must  be  decided,  and  not  simply  the  presentation  of  a  diffi- 
culty, which  is  never  a  conclusive  argument,  and  often  no  argument 
at  all. 

The  items  of  religious  faith  and  of  collateral  belief  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  endangered  by  the  discoveries  and  conclusions  of 
modern  science  may  now  be  considered,  and  the  true  character  and 
logical  worth  of  the  hostile  evidence  investigated. 

*  DaTiBon  on  Propbecj. 
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The  fundamental  thought  of  all  religion  is  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God.  By  some  it  is  contended  that  science  is  slowly  but 
surely  blotting  out  even  this  conception  from  all  minds  of  true  can- 
dour and  intelligence.  But  it  is  certain  that  philosophy,  when  it 
passes  beyond  the  laws  which  scientific  research  has  shown  to  goyem 
all  known  phenomena,  is  compelled  to  rest  in  the  idea  of  a  great 
First  Cause,  the  origin  of  all  things.  Despite  some  recent  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  experience  can  never  extend  far  enough  to 
-prove  that  no  Deity  exists.  As  to  the  assumption  of  the  eternity  of 
xnatter  and  the  laws  which  it  obeys,  this  is  but  an  assumption, 
unsupported  by  the  slightest  proof,  not  to  say  that  its  absurdity  is 
utter,  masmucn  as  it  makes  eternity  a  series  of  beginnings  without 
a  beginning,  life  a  chain  of  separate  and  easily  distinguished  links, 
but  in  which  no  link  is  first.  The  results  of  mind,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent adaptation  of  all  things  to  each  other  and  to  man,  have  been 
manifested  from  everlasting,  without  a  mind  to  be  their  author. 
Glorious  conceptions  are  embodied  in  the  worlds  around  us,  and  in 
each  of  their  unnumbered  parts,  yet  these  were  never  thought,  for 
there  was  no  consciousness  in  which  they  could  arise.  They  own  no 
c^igin  whatever,  but  are,  and  always  were,  and  will  be.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  scientific  men,*  accustomed 
especially  to  control  of  external  forces  and  the  expression  of  ideas 
in  mechanical  combinations,  "  surely  our  minds  would  in  that  case 
be  more  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  miraculous  than  they  now 
are  in  attributing  the  wondrous  things  around  us  to  the  creative 
hand  of  a  great  presiding  intelligence." 

The  miraculous,  by  which  is  understood  manifest  suspension  of, 
or  action  apart  from,  ordinary  laws  by  the  Divine  Being,  whether 
directly  or  connected  (of  course  voluntarily)  with  the  will  of  His 
accredited  messengers,  is  the  next  essential  element  of  Christianity. 
This  may  be  opposed  on  two  grounds,  improbabiUty  and  experience. 
Its  impossibility  can  scarcely  be  alleged!,  for  whoever  or  whatever 
had  power  to  create  the  world  must  certainly  be  credited  with 
ability  to  control  or  modify,  or  to  introduce  new  elements  of  force 
into  its  phenomena.  It  msy  certainly  be  supposed  improbable  that 
Grod  would  require  ever  to  readjust  the  modes  of  His  operation. 
But  even  this  might  be  if  sufficient  cause  could  be  alleged.  It  is 
for  hostile  science  or  philosophy  to  show  that  such  sufficient  cause 
can  never  be.  Christianity  asserts  a  cause,  and  surely  if  ever  there 
might  be  reason  to  expect  the  special  and  direct  action  of  Deity  in 
human  affairs,  it  is  in  connection  with  the  redemption  of  the  race 
from  guilt,  misery,  and  inevitable  ruin.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
necessity  to  carry  the  thought  of  the  miraculous  so  far  as  to  require 
a  readjustment  of  the  plans  of  the  divine  Euler.  It  may,  after  all, 
be  but  the  action  of  laws  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of 
matter,  which,  by  regular  sequence  of  cause  and  efiect,  interpose 
between,  or  interfere  in,  certain  cases,  with  the  operation  of  those 
governing  the  inferior  world. 

*  Sir  Wjlliam  Armstrong. 
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The  question  is  thus  nanrowed  to  one  of  testiniony.  It  is- alleged 
that  no  eyidence  of  the  ocoumnee  of  miracles  baa  been  foimd  sinee 
tbe  piinciples  of  scientifie  investigation  have  been  understood  and 
acted  on,  and  that  those  which  are  popularly  beUeved  in  are  referred 
to  a  time  of  comparative  ignorance  and  superstition.  To  Una  it  i* 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  if  science  will  but  carry  its  inquiriea 
a  htile  further  back,  and  place  proper  confidence  in  tiie  woridV 
broad  common  sense*  ample  and  reliable  testimony  will  be  dis* 
covered.  The  New  Testament  records,  confirmed  by  the  niore  than 
disinterested  evidence  of  many,  evidence  to  a  sj^ead  which  involved 
hatred,  incessant  persecution,  poverty,  and  imtold  laboiUBr  with 
almost  the  certainty  of  ignominious  and  painful  deaih,  gtv«  ampl» 
accounts  of  miracles  wrought  in  the  simplest  matteisof  eivery-4»y 
observation^  and  prove  that  imposture  would  assuredly  have  bees 
discovered  l^  the  lynx-^ed  jealousy  of  nnmerons  and  powerftd 
enemies.  Tlusse  aeoounts  can  oe  set  aside  only  on  the  assumptioBy 
unwarrantable  and  degrading  to  the  divine  Author  of  the  universe, 
that  miracles  aire  impossible,  or  so  inherently  improbable  that  no 
testimony  can  avail  in  their  support,  or  upon  principles  of  criticism 
which  subvert  dl  history,  and  aeny  to  man  belief  in  aught  but  hia 
own  absolute  experience. 

With  the  admission  of  the  miraculous  element  in  human  afikirS) 
all  possible  objections  on  scientific  grounds  to  the  incarnation  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  are  destroyed  br  injplication. 

Can  science  disprove  the  existence  of  the  soul — as  sometkine 
apart  from  and  above  matter,  though  in  mysterious  o(»itaet  and 
union  with  it,  and  which  is  the  conscious  reasoning  *'  I "  we  caQ  our- 
self  P  Physical  life  mtLV  be  but  the  play  and  counter-play  of  mate- 
rial forces  in  wonderful  and  delicate  combinationfl  of  oells  and 
organs,  forming,  in  fact,  machines  of  marvellous  and  intricalo 
design,  yet  reaUy  made  up  of  atoms  like  those  of  the  surrounding 
world  in  new  cironm stances  and  under  new  relations.  But  on 
rising  to  the  facts  of  thought  and  consciousness,  these  are  found  to 
be  totally  irreconcilable  with  materialistic  theories  and  speeu* 
lations. 

Consciousness  must  be  granted  either  as  an  attribute  of  universal 
matter,  or  as  something  peculiar  to  a  special  and  distinct  existence 
named  the  soul.  If  the  latter,  no  proof  can  be  ofiered  that  it  ceases 
to  be  when  the  organism  to  which  it  is  united  during  physical  life, 
dies  and  retoms  to  its  original  elements.  It  is  removed  fVom  the 
sphere  of  observation,  and  nothing,  apart  from  revelation,  can  pro- 
nounce on  its  continuance  or  extinction.  If  the  former,  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  being  cannot  be  one  and  indivisible,  but  is  the 
aggregate  consciousness  of  all  its  parts,  and  consequently  may  at 
any  tmie  be  separated  into  these.  Personality  is,  on  this  assump- 
tion, entirely  aestrojed,  as  what  is  called  a  person  may  be  re* 
solved  into  an  infinite  number  of  persons  ;  for  if  matter  is  itself 
conscious,  the  consciousness  must  reside  in  its  constituent  atoms» 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  prior  limit  to  its  divisibility,  and  therefore 
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these  only  can  be  considered  as  forming  actual  wholes,  or  as  pos- 
sessing definite  and  indestractible  limits,  without  which  the  idea  of 
an  individual  is  impossible. 

Bat  the  humui  consciousness  is*  not  to  be  thus  dirided.  It  knows 
itself  to  be  but  one.  Nor  cim  this  unity  result  from  a  merging  of 
the  consciousness  of  its  parts,  like  drops  of  water  which  ran  together 
and  are  lost  in  the  general  mass ;  for  this  would  destroy  the  very 
principle  of  individuality,  whieh  depends  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
indindual  to  be  itself  and  nothing  else,  and  with  it  the  possibility 
of  consciousness  itself.  Man  is  also  far  less  conscious  of  oodily  lite 
than  of  the  impressions  of  things  which  are  not  himself,  and  still 
more  of  ideas  and  emotions ;  this  could  scarcely  be  were  his  mind 
only  the  combined  consciousness  of  the  competent  atoms  of  his 

As  to  the  possibility  of  intellect  and  feeling  arising  from  the 
delicate  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  physical  economy— being, 
in  fact,  the  result  of  organization, — it  need  only  be  said  that  if  these 
are  not  present,  essentially  or  actually,  in  the  separate  atoms  or 
forces,  they  cannot  be  produced  by  any  action  of  them  upon  each 
other. 

Before  science,  then,  can  cast  doubt  upon  or  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  it  has  to  show  that  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
material  nature  are  endowed  with  consciousness  and  thought — the 
power  to  form  and  recognize  ideas — and  also  to  demonstrate  that 
the  individual  atoms  of  the  human  body  can — 

"  Move  their  roandB,  and  fotiog  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  may  fall,'* 

and  unite  in  the  one  consciousness  of  man.    This  is  a  task  it  is  not 
likely  at  present  to  undertake. 

Prayer  is  the  next  subject  upon  which  science  is  supposed  to 
throw  discredit.  Much  oi  the  ground  upon  which  its  propriety  and 
efficiency  may  be  debated  has  been  cleared  in  discussing  the  miracu- 
lous. But  it  is  objected  to  by  some  who  would  perhaps  yield  a  par- 
tial assent  to  what  was  then  advanced,  on  the  principle  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Divine  Being  is  lowered  by  supposing  His  plans  subject 
to  modification  on  the  petitions  of  the  creatures  He  has  made.  But 
unless  scientific  research  can  discover  that  such  is  actuaUy  the  case, 
and  that  Grod  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  or  answer  the  reasonable 
requests  of  those  who  call  upon  Him,  it  is  not  entitled  to  object  to 
the  positive  assertions  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  It  can  easily 
be  conceived  by  those  who  think  of  God  as  a  personal  Being,  whose 
heart  beats  with  a  warm  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  not  merely 
as  the  Spring-head  of  an  unswerving  force  which  pulsates  through 
all  worlds,  that  He  has  at  least  so  adapted  the  laws  which  govern 
the  circumstances  of  life  and  human  affairs  as  to  allow  of  His 
answering  the  cry  of  the  helpless  and  dependent. 

Appeal  can  be  made,  to  facts  which  are  more  eloquent  than  words, 
— in  the  history  both  of  persons  and  of  institutions.    These  present 
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arguments,  palpable  and  beyond  dispute — at  least,  until  those  who 
repudiate  prayer  can  show  the  same  providential  circumstances  in 
their  lives,  and  establish,  for  instance,  vast  schools  and  asylums, 
and  other  charities,  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  and  unsolicited 
subscriptions,  which  never  fail,  though  often  not  received  until  the 
moment  they  are  wanted.* 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  prayer  may  be  of  two  kinds — super- 
stitious and  reasonable — much  opposition  will  be  seen  to  have  force 
only  against  the  former.  One  theory  of  prayer  ascribes  to  it  an 
occult  virtue  which  can  obtain  whatever  may  be  asked  for,  notwith- 
standing its  absurdity.  Christian  teaching  limits  the  expectation 
of  an  answer  to  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  €rod,  as 
guided  by  His  love,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  for  the  real  good  of 
those  who  seek  Him.  True  prayer  is  a  request  from  a  reasonable 
being  in  want  of  help  to  a  reasonable  Being  who  has  almighty 
power  to  be  his  helper. 

Three  questions  more  particularly  limited  to  the  domain  of  science, 
but  which  have  an  intimate  connection  with  Christian  faith,  now 
require  a  little  notice.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  origin  of  species, 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  alleged  that  all  have  been  produced  by  a 
gradual  change  from  higher  to  lower  forms.  The  most  serious 
bearing  of  this  assertion  is  upon  the  creation  of  man,  to  whom  it 
assigns  the  position  of  a  nobly  developed  ape.  A  theory  so  bold, 
and  so  subversive  of  Scripture  teachings  respecting  the  direct  crea- 
tion of  our  race  in  a  state  of  purity,  intelngence,  and  happiness, 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  present  substantial  evidence  in  its 
favour.  But  none  is  given,  except  a  few  speculations  upon  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  domesticated  animals,  and  inferences 
drawn  from  ancient  skulls,  of  some  of  which  it  is  disputed  whether 
they  belonged  to  human  beings  or  to  apes,  while  others  may  be 
fully  matched  by  skulls  of  the  present  day.  Appeal  is  made  to 
geological  remains,  but  in  default  of  these  showing  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  form  to  form,  it  is  suggested  that  owing  to  the  length  of 
geological  periods,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  relics  of  those 
far-off  times,  the  intermediate  states  have  disappeared.  But  until 
they  are  produced,  the  mere  a8s\miption  of  what  may  have  been 
cannot  be  accepted  as  valid  testimony  to  the  theory. 

Hecent  facts  contradict  it,  as  they  point — except  in  a  few  artifi- 
cial cases — to  gradual  degradation  and  extinction.  The  minute 
study  of  floral  appendages  and  their  numberless  variations  may  in 
particular  be  cited  as  producing  the  conviction  that  each  difference 
is  the  expression  of  a  aistinct  and  completed  thought,  rather  than  a 
stage  of  the  struggle  towards  a  higher  platform  of  being.  Many 
further  objections  may  be  raised,  tending  to  show  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  the  myriad  existences  of  earth  owe  their  origin 

*  See  George  liuller^s  Annaal  BeporU,  Bristol.     ''PrayiofC  and  Working:** 
R«y.  W.  F.  Sie?en8on.    "  Six  Months  sunoog  the  Charities  of  Europe:"  Bev.  J 
De  Liefde. 
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solely  to  development,  and  of  these  none  is  ^eater  than  the  die* 
tinction  of  sex  in  all  but  the  lower  tribes.  This  could  scarcely  be 
arrived  at  in  the  ordinary  course  of  development  from  creatures  in 
whom  the  distinction  is  unknown. 

The  difference  between  the  lowest  barbarian  and  the  highest  ape 
is,  both  in  physical  formation  and  power  of  reasoniDg.  immeasurably 
^eater  than  that  between  the  barbarian  and  the  Caucasian,  inas- 
much as  the  capacity  for  education  resides  in  the  one  by  which 
individuals  can  rapidly  approximate  to  the  higher  standard,  while 
such  capacity  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  other. 

The  division  of  mankind  into  distinct  species  bears  closely  upon 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  common  fathernood  and  the  fall.  It  is 
held  that  the  distinctions  between  the  various  races  are  so  radical 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  sprung  from  one  progenitor. 
Against  this  ma[y  be  cited  the  identity  of  the  original  root-stock  of 
all  languages,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  authorities  upon  philology,  and  also  the  powerful  mfluence 
which  occupation,  customs,  climate,  and  education  have  been  shown 
to  exercise,  even  in  modern  times,  over  the  appearance  and  physio- 
logical and  cranial  development  of  nations, — an  influence  amply 
sufficient  in  the  course  of  ages  to  produce  all  the  variations  which 
are  found.  The  frequency  of  intermarriages,  and  consequent  com- 
mingling of  blood,  and  the  continuance  of  the  new  races  so  produced, 
or  their  absorption  into  the  superior  race,  show  that  there  is  no 
essential  separation.  The  capacity  of  the  most  dissimilar  tribes  to 
obtain  an  equal  and  identical  state  of  cultivation — to  produce  their 
^eat  thinkers  upon  all  the  subjects  of  human  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion— may  be  thought  also  of  considerable  weight  as  an  argument 
for  identity  of  species. 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  of  man  has  been  strongly  asserted  upon  the 
testimony  of  Egyptic  monuments,  and  of  flint  implements,  and  old 
dwellings,  and  other  remains  of  social  life,  founa  "  some  fathoms 
lower  than  they  ought  to  lie."  The  long  Egyptian  chronology  has 
been  proved  to  be  founded  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphic  records ;  and  instead  of  the  position  of  the  drift  and 
silt,  in  which  the  flint  implements  and  hut  foundations  have  been 
found,  proving  their  antiquity  to  be  so  much  greater  than  that 
which  Old  Testament  records  render  possible,  it  seems  now  that 
the  tables  are  being  turned,  and  that  the  finding  of  these  unques- 
tionable relics  will  oe  the  means  of  effecting  a  serious  limitation  in 
the  enormous  periods  usually  demanded  for  the  production  of  geo- 
logical phenomena.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  tne  falsity  of  Scrip- 
ture time  would  be  by  no  means  proved ;  as  these  might  be  but  t£e 
tokens  of  an  extinct  and  entirely  diflerent  species,  physically,  and 
in  some  degree  intellectually — as  shown  by  their  knowledge  of 
building  ana  the  use  of  weapons — intermediate  between  the  apes 
and  the  human  race,  but  possessing  no  moral  and  religious  nature. 

The  leading  objections,  or  sources  of  objection,  presented  by 
hostile  science  to  revealed  religion  and  its  teachmgs,  having  thus 

1860.  2> 
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been  examined  on  the  part  of  Gkristianity,  the  matter  is  left  for 
farther  consideration  and  discnssion,  with  a  second  reminder  to 
controyersialists  that  attacks  on  the  hnman  element  in  the  sacred 
records,  or  on  possibly  human  additions  to  its  system,  have  no 
force  to  overthrow  its  grand  message  of  mercy  to  the  race,— and 
an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  result,  that  hostile  sceptical 
science  will  be  found  narrow  and  pedantic,  but  that  a  broader, 
more  open  and  philosophic  spirit  of  inrestigation  will  lead  back  the 
inquirer  to  religion  ana  to  Gk>d.  W. 

Otwestry. 


Thouobts  upon  Cohtrovbrst. — The  essence  of  the  dialectio  method  is 
to  place,  side  by  side  with  every  doctrine  and  its  reasons,  all  opposing  doctrioed 
and  their  reasons,  allowing  these  to  be  stated  in  fall  by  the  persons  holding  them. 
No  theory  is  to  be  held  as  expounded,  far  less  proved,  unless  it  stands  in  parallel 
array  to  every  counter- theory,  with  all  that  can  be  said  for  each.  For  4  short 
time  this  system  was  actually  maintained  and  practised;  but  the  execution  of 
Socrates  gave  it  its  first  check,  and  the  natnral  intolerance  of  mankind  rendered  its 
continuance  impossible.  Since  the  Reformation,  strnergles  have  been  made  to 
regain  for  the  discussions  of  qoestions  generally — philosophical,  political,  moral, 
and  religious — the  two-sided  procedure  of  the  law  courts,  and,  perhaps,  never  more 
strenuously  than  now.  In  Ferrier  s  work,  entitled  **  Institutes  of  Metaphysics,**  the 
plan  of  putting  proposition  and  counter- proposition  side  by  side  is  strikingly  ctr- 
ried  ont.  He  has  also  furnished  the  motto  of  free  dialectics — "  The  only  light  of 
every  truth  is  its'oontrasting  error."  For  a  believer's  own  satisfaction,  we  should 
bring  before  him  in  strength  the  case  of  the  unbeliever.  People  may  retain  a 
mechanical  faith,  a  string  of  sound  words,  an  hereditary  formula  like  a  surname, 
or  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family;  but  if  they  are  to  have  intelligent  opiniom — 
living  convictions — they  must  know  every  oppo^ting  view,  in  the  words  and  ^(h 
the  reasons  of  its  upholders.  That  was  the  momentary  phase  of  philosophy,  or 
reasoned  truth,  four  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that,  it  would  seem,  is  one  of  th^ 
longines  of  the  present  hour. — Provrssor  Alexander  Bain. 

Such  terms  as  nature,  law,  freedom,  necessity,  body,  substance,  matter,  church, 
state,  revelation,  inspiration,  knowledge,  belief,  are  tossed  aboot  in  the  wars  of 
words  as  if  everybody  used  them  exactly  in  the  same  sense;  whereas  most  people. 
and  particularly  those  who  represent  public  opinion,  pick  up  those  complicated 
terma  as  children,  beginning  with  the  v&euebt  conceptions,  adding  to  them  from 
time  to  time;  perhaps  correcting  likewise,  at  haphazard,  some  of  their  involuntary 
errors,  but  never  taking  stock,  never  either  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  terms 
which  they  handle  so  freely,  or  rralixing  the  fulness  ot  their  meaning  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  logical  definition. — Max  Muller. 

In  philosophy,  especially  where  it  touches  the  ultimate  foundations  of  our 
reason,  wrong  langnage  is  as  misleading  ati  a  wrong  opinion.—- J.  S.  Milu 

Truth,  in  everything  but  mathematics,  is  not  a  single  but  a  double  question; 
not  what  can  be  said  for  an  opinion,  but  whether  more  can  be  said  for  it  than 
against  it.  There  is  no  knowledge,  and  no  assurance  of  right  belief,  but  with  him 
who  can  both  confute  the  opposite  opinion  and  tucceasfnlly  defend  his  owd  agaioat 
MBfutation. — J.  6.  VliU* 
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OUGHT  8TANDAEDS  OF  FAITH  TO  BE  lEItEVISABpiP 

▲FFIB]Ci.TiyB  ABTICLB.— I. 

'*  To  'cide  this  title  is  impannel^d 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart, 
And  by  their  verdict  'tis  determioed." — Shakspere. 

Thb  question  refers,  of  course,  solely  to  religious  faith,  or  belief; 
and  by  *'  standards  of  faith  "  we  are  to  understatid  certain  precise 
and  well-defined  dogmas,  or  doctrines,  relating  to  the  existence, 
nature,  and  attributes  of  Deity ;  the  existence  of  spirits,  good  and 
eril,  their  aims  and  offices ;  the  origin,  present  condition,  and  future 
prospectei  of  man;  and  to  the  beginuing  and  end  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  the  establibhment,  existence,  and  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Christian  society.  Such  are  the  chief  subjects  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  religious  faith  of  those  who  profess  any  religious 
faith  at  all.  And  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  subjects  are  of 
the  highest  importance  in  their  relation  to  man's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  The  question  then  is,  firsts  ought  there  to  be  any 
standard  of  faith  at  all  on  such  subjects?  and  if  so,  if  that  standard 
ought  to  be  irreyisable  P  Now  it  will  appear,  I  think,  upon  a  prim&. 
fade  view  of  the  case,  that  such  standard  ought  to  be  irrevisable ; 
and  that,  par  consequence,  there  ought  to  be  a  standard  of  faith. 
t*or  it  is  manifest  that  the  subjects  of  faith  refer  to  infinite  and 
immutable  qualities;  and  that  as  the  essences  are  themselves 
unchangeable,  so  what  is  delivered  concerning  them  ought  also 
to  be  unchangeable;  and  this  is  shown  further,  from  consider- 
ing that  whatever  has  been  delivered  concerning  these  divine 
essences,  and  on  subjects  relating  to  them,  must  of  necessity  have 
come  from  the  Divine  Being  himself  or  His  immediate  messen^^crs, 
and  so  deriving  its  origin  from  perfection  itself,  or  from  infallible 
inspiration,  ought  consequently  to  be  received  as  infallible,  and  no 
idea  of  subsequent  alteration  be  admitted. 

But  leaving  this  part  of  the  argument,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
paper  must  oe  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  those  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  in  such  controver- 
sies to  look  up  as  our  teachers  and  guides.  Our  idea  of  what  is  ^t 
for  the  present,  and  what  for  the  future,  can  only  be  obtained  bv 
analogy  drawn  from  the  past  There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who  tell 
ua  that  the  world  has  hitherto  been  in  its  dotage,  and  that  th^ 
beliefs  of  past  ages  were  nothing  but  superstitions.  The  world,  it 
may  be»  ii  growing  wiser,  so  for  as  regards  a  knowledge  of  nature 
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and  her  laws ;  but  from  the  prima  facie  view,  as  stated  above,  it 
appears  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  articles  of  religions  belief, 
which  are,  for  reasons  given  above,  nnchanffeable.  For,  considering 
the  evidence  of  the  past,  it  mnst  be  assumed  that  the  records  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  substantially  true:  to  attempt  to  defend 
the  truth  of  these  would  raise  a  separate  and  lengthy  discussion ; 
besides,  the  very  fact  that  a  question  has  been  raisea  as  to  the  fitness 
or  otherwise  of  revising  standards  of  faith,  shows  that  standards  of 
faith  founded  upon  assumed  facts  have  been  a  long  time  in  existence. 
These  are  merely  preliminary  statements,  and  may  to  some  have 
appeared  tedious  and  unnecessary;  but  they  have  been  entered 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
ground  on  which  this  (question  can  be  fairly  and  successfullj  dis- 
cussed, and  so  of  showmg  by  what  course  of  argument  I  intend  to 
defend  mv  present  position. 

With  the  Bible  tnen  as  our  guide,  let  us  see  how  the  question 
stands  as  to  the  advisability  of  revising  our  standards  of  faith. 
And  first,  as  to  the  Old  Testament,  lliat  the  law  given  to  the 
Jews  was  precise  and  rigid  in  the  minutest  details  none  can  denj ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  remain  so  may  be  seen  from  the  in- 
junction, "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  your  God"  (Deut.  iv.  2).  And  this  is  not 
invalidated  by  saying  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  has  been 
abolished.  To  abolish  is  very  difierent  from  to  revise ;  and  the 
Mosaic  economy  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  Christian,  the  law 
being  merely  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  (Heb.  x.  1) ; 
and  we  know  (John  viii.  56;  iJeut.  viii.  15)  that  the  patriarchs 
looked  forward  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  were  f^]y  ftw&re  that  the  Light  would  then  arise  which  was  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel 
(Isa.  ix.  1,  2;  Luke  i.  72 ;  ii.  32).  When  the  Messiah  did  appear, 
we  know  that  a  regular  system  of  instruction  was  delivered  to,  and 
definite  doctrine  inculcated  on,  all  who  became  disciples  of  the 
despised  Nazarene.  The  keeping  of  these  words  (rot^c  Xoyov^, 
Jolm  xiv.  23 ;  xv.  10, 14)  is  the  test  of  discipleship ;  and  at  the 
final  interview  with  the  eleven  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  all  who  had  first 
become  members  of  Christ  hj  baptism  were  to  be  taught  to 
observe  all  those  things  previously  commanded  to  the  twelve. 
That  the  apostles  carried  out  this  command  as  soon  as  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  established  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  all  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine 
{SiSaxfit  Acts  ii.  42) ;  and  that  on  the  first  question  as  to  doctrine, 
the  general  council  at  Jerusalem,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts 
XV.  28),  examined  and  decided  upon  the  point  at  issue.  In  the 
Pauline  and  other  epistles  the  Cnristian  congregations,  to  whom' 
these  letters  are  addressed,  are  continually  referred  to  the  doetrines 
laid  down  by  the  founders  of  these  churches,  and  exhorted  to  frame 
their  belief  and  conduct  in  accordance  therewith.    The  Corinthians 
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(1  Ep.  L  10)  were  ezHorted  aU  to  speak  the  same  thing,  and  to  be 
built  up  in  one  mind,  and  in  the  selfaame  opinion  (iv  ry  airy  yvti>fiy). 
The  Epheaians  are  exhorted  to  unity,  and  told  that  there  is  "  one 
faith." 

St.  Jude,  writing  to  the  sanctified  in  God  the  Father,  exhorts 
them  to  contend  earnestly  for  that  faith  delivered  once  (airal),  and 
therefore  not  needing  supplementing  or  reTision,  and  they  were  to 
ground  and  build  themRdves  upon  uus  most  holy  faith  (yer.  3,  20). 
And  even  the  belored  disciple,  whose  great  object  it  was  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  new  commandment  of  love,  aeems  it  expedient  to 
insert  in  the  few  sentences  of  his  second  epistle,  Jast  after  dis- 
coursing of  love,  a  warning  against  unbeHevers,  and  solemnly  declares 
that  he  walking  not  in  the  doctrine  (^didaxn)  of  Christ,  hath  not 
Grod ;  while  he  that  remaineth  in  this  doctrine  hath  both  Father 
and  Son.  If  any  came,  not  having  this  doctrine,  he  was  not  to  be 
received  into  the  house  nor  bid  God  speed,  lest  the  entertainer  be 
made  a  partaker  of  his  transgressions.  Strange  and  solemn  utter- 
ances from  the  venerable  survivor  of  the  chosen  band,  who,  loddng 
in  his  old  age  upon  his  converts  as  '*  little  children,"  should,  from 
the  exceeding  love  he  had  to  them,  deem  it  necessary  to  warn 
them  against  partaking  in  other  men's  errors ;  a  venial  offence  in 
the  present  day,  and  considered  by  many  a  mark  of  Christian 
charity. 

That  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine  was  definite  and  precise  upon 
all  points,  we  gather  from  the  numerous  warnings  scattered  up  and 
down  the  epistles  against  those  who  had  swerved  from  the  faith,  as 
well  as  from  the  direct  inculcation  of  divers  precepts  and  doctrines, 
as  from  the  mention  of  particular  heresies  (1  John  iv.  2)  which  had 
crept  in,  and  would  hereafter  creep  in,  to  annoy  the  church.  In 
the  particular  epistles  this  point  is  brought  out  with  remarkable 
force.  In  the  first  to  Timothy,  i.  3,  no  other  doctrine  is  to  be 
taught ;  and  in  ver.  18  the  youthful  bishop  is  exhorted  to  observe 
a  certam  commandment. 

From  chap.  iv.  1,  we  also  gather  that  there  was  a  standard  of 
faith,  or  none  could  be  said  to  depart  from  it ;  and  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  verses,  which  show  what  unlawful  things  would 
be  introduced,  what  the  creed  of  the  Christian  church  was,  as  it 
was  opposed  to  these  things.  In  chap.  vi.  14,  Timoth]r  is  charged 
to  keep  a  certain  commandment,  irreproachable  and  without  spot, 
until  tne  day  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hooker  ("  Eod. 
Pol.,"  iii-»  c.  2)  remarks  on  the  force  of  the  article  in  this  place 
(r))v  ivToXriv)  as  pointing  to  some  special  commandment,  and  refers 
it  to  that  given  to  Peter  (John  xxi.  15),  and  by  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  28), 
and  again  to  Timothy  (2  Ep.  iv.  1) ;  and  in  ver.  20  of  this  chapter 
Timothy  is  again  exhorted  to  guard  the  pledge  committed  to  his 
keeping. 

In  the  2nd  Epistle,  i.  13,  the  same  person  is  requested  to  have 
ready  a  copy,  or  rather  the  authenticated  copy  from  which  others 
might  be  copied  {vwbrvwiofnv),  of  the  sound  words  which  he  had 
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heard  from  the  great  apostle  of  thp  Gentiles.  And  this  is  plainljr 
identical  with  the  n)v  icaXf^v  Trapo^ijcijv  of  the  following  verse.  In 
chap.  ii.  we  find  provision  ttade  for  the  delivery  of  these  tmths  pure 
and  un corrupted  to  succeeding  generations  of  Christians.  Intrust 
those  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  Me  to  faithful  men,  that  thej 
may  teach  others,  ver.  3  (comp.  Detit.  vi.  7).  Again  and  again  ih 
Timothy  urged  to  follow  aft^r  and  preserve  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and 
warned  that  a  se^ison  would  come  wnen  men  Would  not  bear  with  sound 
doctrinfe,  but  would  choose  teachers  according  to  their  own  desires. 

Titus  also  is  fethorted  to  speak  the  things  which  become  the 
sound  tenchiug  (ry  vvcnivo^try  di8a<yKaXiaY;  and  bishops  are  required 
to  hold  the  word  of  raith  according  to  tne  doctrine  (didaxn)  already 
established. 

Thuli  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  in  apostolic  times  there  wa« 
a  settled  standard  or  code  of  faith,  which  standard  was  uot  to  be 
altered,  and  those  who  departed  from  it  brought  upon  themselves 
the  sin  of  rending  the  Lord's  body.  The  closing  words  of  the 
Sevelation  (chap.  xxii.  19)  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  adding  to,  or 
subtracting  from,  the  utterances  of  the  divine  seer ;  so  that  we  are 
brought  to  the  elose  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  or  later  fathers  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  position  by 
quotations  from  their  works ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  even  the 
most  cursory  reader  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  there  was  still  a  standard  of  Christian  doctrine.  For  if  not, 
why  was  anything  deemed  heresy  P  or  why  were  so  many  councila 
ancf  synods  called  to  suppress  first  one  and  then  another  heresy  P  or 
why  were  bishops  continually  cautioning  each  other  against  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  certain  persons  who  kept  not  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  as  handed  down  by  the  apostles  P 

That  error  has,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  been  engrafted  on  this 
body  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  as  to  obscure  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  to  nullify  it,  is  not  denied ;  but  while  this  may  be  a  valid 
plea  for  a  reformation  which  shall  prune  away  such  errors  as  are 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  it  is 
none  for  revising  and  altering  those  articles  of  faith  which  are  the 
basis  of  Christianity,  and  to  remove  which  would  therefore  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  superstructure.  Yet  in  these  days  we 
are  asked  to  remove  the  old  landmarks,  to  do  away  with  the  childish 
restraint  of  creeds  and  formularies,  and  to  seek  for  the  moral  retoo* 
vation  of  human  nature  by  contemplating  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true.  Buch  persons,  however,  are  i*ather  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  human  nature,  as  seen  in  the  mass  of 
men,  is  averse  to  any  such  thing,  and  the  life  of  the  few  who  do  so 
is  a  eonstant  struggle  against  natural  inclination.  In  short,  all  dis- 
course on  the  good  is  absurd,  unless  we  have  something  to  imitate 
which  is  itself  the  perfection  of  goodness ;  and  this  of  course  forces 
us  back  to  the  old  gospel  history  of  Jesus,  "  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
and  also  an  ensample  of  godly  life." 
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It  remains  for  the  writers  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question 
to  show  why  standards  of  faith  should  be  revised.  I  have  given,  as 
far  as  my  ability  serves,  reasons  to  show  why — looking  at  the 
subject  in  itself,  and  to  the  practice  of  antiquity  regarding  it,— 
'vvhy  standards  of  faith  should  be  irrcvisable;  and  ia  conclusion, 
would  ask,  what  good  end  will  be  served  by  having  them  revisable  P 
Once  begin,  and  where  will  you  stop?  The  end  would  be  utter 
confusion,  with  no  real  belief  existing  anywhere.  And  what  has 
occurred  since  to  call  for  any  alteration  in  oar  standards  of  faith  P 
Is  it  because  science  and  revelation  occasionally  come  into  collision, 
and  seem  to  be  contradictory  of  each  other?  This  would  be  to 
yield  unjustly  to  science,  and  either  to  declare  that  the  two  books 
of  Nature  and  of  Kevelation,  both  the  work  of  a  Being  of  infinite 
wisdom,  teach  opposite  lessons, — a  thing  absurd  in  itself;  or  to  say 
that  science  shows  that  the  commonly  received  theology  is  erro- 
neous ;  in  other  words,  that  science  leads  to  scepticism, — a  proposi- 
tion which  is  to  receive  full  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  from  the  perusal  of  which  readers  may  decide  for  themselves  on 
this  part  of  the  question. 

We  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  ritea  and  ceremonies  should  be 
irrevisable,  though  the  less  they  are  altered  the  better,  believing 
that  every  particular  or  national  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  contrary  to  God's  written  word. 

Finally,  irf  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  If  the  points  fundamental  and 
of  substance  in  religion  were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  points  not  merely  of  faith  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good 
intention,  there  would  be  less  heresy  and  schism  than  there  is, 
though  unity  must  not  be  made  on  the  false  peace  grounded 
upon  ignorance— ior  all  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark — nor  upon 
that  pieced  upon  a  direct  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental 
points :  for  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  things  are  like  the  iron  and 
clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image — they  may  cleave,  but 
they  will  not  incorporate." 


"  Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving;  to  mend. 
To  ni:ir  the  subject  that  before  w«»  well  ? 

NEGATIVE    ARTICLE.  — 1. 


R.S. 


'*  Reckoning  Time — whose  millioned  iocidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vowh,  chanjje  the  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beiiutv,  bhint  the  bharp'at  intents — 
Divert  strong  miods  to  the  course  of  altering  things," — Shctksper^, 

This  subject  has  received  for  some  time  much  public  thought 
and  attention.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  entertained  by  parties 
of  different  sects,  who  hold  difierent  standards  of  religious  faith, 
that  the  creeds  are  insufBcient  for  the  age,  and  that  therefore  a 
revision  is  necessary  to  put  them  into  proper  shape  for  the  time  in 
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wLick  we  liye.  We  understand  that  creeds  are  binding  and  raltd 
AS  a  rule  of  law  on  parties  who  believe  and  subscribe  them,  until  it 
be  found  that  they  are  not  complete  in  themselves,  and  also  that  a 
slight  revision  is  requisite  to  render  them  satisfactory.  There  can 
be  nothing  unreasonable  in  all  this.  Creeds  are  not  infallible,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  on  grave  consideration  pre- 
cludes a  revision.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  go  in  for  a  reno- 
vation of  the  standard  of  religious  faith,  as  we  are  convinced  that 
the  present  generation  holds  quite  different  ideas  on  religious  sub- 

t'ects  from  those  of  former  ages, — not  that  the  faith  has  changed, 
mt  that  people  now  are  capable  of  perceiving  these  things  in  dif- 
ferent aspects. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  and  for  which  they  were  exhorted  to  contend,  was 
the  faith  that  was  to  illumine  the  world  with  all  its  blessed  influ- 
ences in  all  time  coming.  But  we  nowhere  find  that  that  faith  was 
to  be  changed  at  certain  intervals,  to  suit  the  ideas  that  might  exist 
at  respective  epochs.  The  same  faith  was  to  reign  supreme  among 
those  who  believed  its  various  principles  down  the  entire  steep  of 
time.  As  intelligence  and  knowledge  rose  by  speculation,  it  was 
impossible  for  people  to  perceive  objects  through  the  same  medium. 
And,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  can  be  written  which  is  of  any  length 
that  cannot  be  perceived  from  various  standpoints.  What  we 
mean  by  this  is,  that  nothing  can  be  so  definitely  and  distinctly 
expressed  that  one  meaning  alone  can  be  attached  thereto,  but  that 
various  opinions  may  be  formed  on  the  same  principle.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  is  different  in  many  individuals ;  hence  they 
perceive  ideas  arising  out  of  a  subject  quite  diversely, — that  is,  one 
forms  ideas  on  the  same  subject  quite  opposed  to  those  of  another. 
Then  come  the  doctrines  oFpredestination,  sanctification,  justifi- 
cation, the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  original  sin,  baptism,  &e. 
These  are  all  based  upon  Scripture,  but  different  minds  will  never 
view  them  in  the  same  light.  There  will  be  always  a  slight 
deviation  or  difference  manifested,  to  which  the  constitutions  of 
their  minds  make  them  subservient.  Over  this  they  have  no  con- 
trol. There  were  no  standards  of  religious  faith  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  But  as  we  descend  along  the  ages,  we  find  that  religion, 
which  tends  to  reflection,  came  into  contact  with  the  then  existing 
schools,  so  that  investigation  and  speculation  arose  from'  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gospel.  As  various  interpretations  were  taken  out  of 
the  same  portions  of  Scripture  by  different  minds,  the  various 
sections  oi^the  church  thought  it  desirable  to  prevent  all  heresy 
and  dissension  by  compiling  from  Sacred  Writ,  or  other  sources, 
religious  standards  which  would  maintain  the  faith,  prevent  error, 
brin^  parties  to  a  proper  understanding,  and  tend  to  produce  uni- 
formity of  belief.  Such  was  the  origin  of  creeds,  and  a  great  deal 
of  learning  and  time  were  expended  by  learned  and  good  men  in 
their  construction.  We  admit  that  this  is  partly  irrelevant,  as  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  standards  of 
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religioas  faith ;  but  is  it  desirable  that  the  present  standards  of 
religions  faith  should  be  reviaed  ?  We  expect,  however,  to  show 
that  a  revision  is  necessary. 

We  understand  that  a  standard  of  religions  faith  is  not  only  a 
declaration  of  the  chief  principles  of  the  gospel,  selected  by  learned 
and  wise  men  from  Holy  Writ  for  the  belief  and  guidance  of  those 
who  may  profess  their  faith  in  them ;  but  also  binding  upon  the 
whole  machinery  of  religious  establishments  in  their  ecclesiastical 
relations  upon  the  people  who  hold  the  principles  expounded  by 
Buch  standards.  Of  course,  portions  of  all  standards  of  religious 
faith  must  be  based  upon  Scripture,  but  we  do  not  say  that  that 
faith,  so  founded,  is  liable  to  change.  Standards  also  embrace  the 
whole  constitution  of  a  church.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that 
the  faith  which  alone  saves  cannot  be  altered.  But  one  genera- 
tion may  be  unable  to  conceive  faith  in  the  same  light  with  another 
generation.  That  comes  to  be  that  they  both  may  conceive  the 
same  faith,  but  do  so  through  different  mediums.  Or  it  may  be 
that  portions  of  religious  faith  held  genuine  by  our  ancestors  two 
hundred  years  ago,  m  quite  diversified  terms,  may  be  conceived  by 
the  present  age  in  quite  different  light  from  those  that  went  before. 
Hence,  with  safety  to  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  and 
absurd  to  trammel  the  ideas  of  the  present  generation  by  those 
that  preceded  them.  It  is  alike  dangerous  to  individuals  as  to 
conmiunities. 

Time  has  shown  that  civilization,  the  development  of  the  mind, 
&c.,  are  progressive.  That  the  greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  vaoisned,  that  the  dimness  of  the  Middle  Ages  followed,  and 
that  as  the  sixteenth  century  began  to  dawn,  gleams  of  know- 
ledge, liberty,  and  independence  began  to  flourish,  as  the  great 
cause  of  Christendom  arose  from  the  darkness  of  its  long  night. 
Year  succeeded  year,  and  age  followed  age.  Knowledge  of 
every  kind  increased  correspondingly.  The  minds  of  men  became 
learned  and  free  accordingly.  At  somewhat  early  stages  the  various 
churches  which  then  existed  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  circum- 
atanees  to  invent  things  for  their  own  protection,  as  they  did,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  at  different  periods,  to  prevent  heresy  and 
schisms,  and  to  conduce  to  the  uniformity  of  faith  in  principle  and 
practice,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  fhe  Books  of  Mormon,  &c.  Now  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  present  generation,  which  have  advanced,  and  become 
80  much  superior  to  their  forefathers  in  knowledge,  should  be  fet- 
tered to  see  things  as  they  did,  and  to  have  the  same  convictions 
as  they  had  P  And  surely  it  is  quite  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
present  standards  should  be  amended  to  suit  the  ideas  of  various 
sects  that  now  exist ;  or  must  the  views  which  were  formed  cen- 
turies ago  on  religious  subjects  be  binding  on  people  to  the  end  of 
the  wondP  We  would  think  that  tho  light  of  knowled^re  and 
reason  would  revolt  against  this  absurd  claim  of  infallibility. 

But  standards  of  religious  faith  are  not  infallible,  as  they  are  the 
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productions  of  mere  men.  Standards,  though  orthodox  in  themselret^ 
are  only  orthodox  in  the  estimation  of  people  when  they  are  beliered 
by  them.  No  creed  can  lay  claim  to  infallibility,  as  they  were  nerer 
inspired.  By  what  authority,  then,  seeing  that  they  are  uninspired, 
can  it  be  urged  that  they  siiould  suffer  no  rerisionP  Is  an  unin- 
ppired  thin^  **the  was,  the  is,  and  the  ever  will  be,  aKke.*'  similarly 
binding  upon  those  who  once  lived,  are  living,  and  will  lire  P  Is 
there  to  be  no  advance  in  knowledge  or  thought?  or,  should  we 
have  discovered  important  truths,  or  received  new  and  orthodox 
views  of  Scripture,  are  we  to  pay  no  heed  to  them,  but  to  go  on 
in  the  profession  of  our  former  belief,  although  our  principles 
may  be  quite  different  ?  Now  it  must  be  evident  to  every  intel- 
ligent person  that  circuniRtances  might  compel  people  to  form 
creeds  under  necessities  which  were  never  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent. On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  maintained  that  if  you  are  not 
pleased  with  a  creed,  why  choose  another  one?  But  then  the  one 
which  you  are  now  under  might,  by  u  very  little  amendment,  be 
made  suitable  to  the  whole  sect,  seeing  it  never  was  inspired. 

As  we  have  said  before,  creeds  might  have  been  framed  under 
peculiar  circumstauees,  us  there  is  no  law  for  necessity.  Well,  the 
framers  of  all  creeds  were  unable  to  perceive  the  train  of  things 
which  were  to  come,  and  consequently  unable  to  provide  for  all 
coming  exigencies  and  contingencies.  As  they  were  incapable  of 
performing  this,  it  naturally  follows  that  their  works  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  revision  of  those  who  with  slight  amendments  might 
afterwards  profess  their  faith  in  them.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wise  for  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
her  policy,  that  she  had  changed  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed  to  suit 
the  people  that  now  live?  Then  we  have  episcopacy  with  its 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Prayer-book.  We  think  that  a  revision 
is  highly  necessary,  simply  as  sll  standards  of  religious  faith  are 
for  producing  uniformity  in  belief,  whereas  the  fact  is  now  evident 
that  they  are  so  vague  that  thought  can  exist  within  thought,  like 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  upon  the  very  same  subject.  There  can 
be  no  different  shades  of  Calvinism,  but  where  is  the  distinct  line 
that  can  be  drawn  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  H  Then  you  have  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  ;  but  some  may  be  Puseyites,  and  others  may 
be  bishops  in  the  Anglican  establishment ;  and  although  they  should 
deny  the  authenticity  of  several  portions  of  Scripture,  yet  the 
Articles  are  so  limited,  so  vague  and  loose,  that  thev  can  neither 
hurt  nor  injure,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Colenso.  Where  such  a 
state  of  matters  exists,  we  infer  that  nothing  is  more  essential  thsu 
a  revision.  Heresy  and  error  may  flourish  within  our  creeds,  yet, 
because  our  forefathers  did  not  foresee  and  provide  for  them,  we  bare 
no  authority  to  amend  our  standards,  to  remedy  the  mischief,  or 
to  sanction  any  provision  for  anything  dishonourable  in  regard  to 
our  faith  at  the  present  day.  We  may  adduce  one  example. 
Suppose  now  a  new  creed  was  formed  by  a  number  of  people  in  the 
present  day,  would  it  ever  enter  into  their  heads  that  that  creed. 
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would  descend  to  all  Bttcceedinf;  generations  without  revision  or 
amendment  in  any  circnmstances  that  might  arise  dangerons  to  tlie 
faith  ?  It  is  against  the  very  spirit  of  progress,  and  most  tyrannical 
in  its  bearings,  that  all  the  convictions  and  conclusions  of  one  gene- 
ration must  be  forced  on  and  accepted  by  those  who  will  follow  them. 
The  Scriptures  are  the  standards  of  religious  faith,  hut  we  are  now 
simply  discussing  the  standards  of  religious  faith  composed  by  men. 
But  it  appears  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  traditions  which 
existed  as  authoritative  a  few  years  ago  must  be  accepted  by  en- 
lightened people  at  the  present  day  with  all  the  force  of  truth  and 
conviction.  Such  a  system  is  highly  derogatory  to  our  age.  We 
hare  stated  that  this  system  is  most  tyrannical,  and,  if  obeyed, 
would  be  subversive  of  all  intelligence  and  knowledge.  Is. a  dogma 
which  might  have  been  carried  by  a  casting  vote  at  the  time  a  creed 
was  being  formed  to  be  binding  on  all  successive  ages  F  Yet  this 
is  the  position  taken  up  by  those  who  argue  the  irrevisability  of 
creeds.  This  would  he  going  out  of  a  glimmer  of  light  into  real 
darkness;  this  would  be  making  the  works  of  man  infallible; 
this  would  be  constituting  what  was  once  held  good  to  be  neces- 
sarily so  in  all  future  generations.  A  dead-level  stagnation  of 
religious  belief  would  therefore  be  produced,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  progress  would  be  impossible  under  such  a  system.  Although 
an  individual  would  attempt  to  interpret  Scripture  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  own  mind  was  constituted  to  receive  truth ; 
still  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  dictum  of  his  creed,  and  not  the 
testimony  of  Scripture.  If  a  dispute  arises,  the  standards  are 
resorted  to  to  procure  reparation.  If  there  be  no  positive  law  in 
them  applicable  to  the  case, — which  happens  very  often, — the  de- 
linquent can  then  go  and  do  as  he  did  before.  And  when  are  mea- 
sures to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  all  such  occurrences  P  Oh, 
the  standards  of  our  relii^ious  faith  are  infallible,  and  canuot  be 
revised !  Yet  they  are  proved  to  be  imperfect  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  They  are  not  complete;  they  are  not 
comprehensive  ;  in  short,  they  want  all  the  armour  of  infallibility. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  revised;  their  errors  cannot  bo  corrected; 
their  imperfections  cannot  be  made  perfect.  They  are  unable  to  do 
what  they  should  do.  They  were  formed  by  our  ancestors,  who 
were  wise,  but  not  infallible ;  shrewd,  but  not  prophetic,  and  are 
therefore  binding  on  us,  who  are  advanced  in  eyery  kind  of  know- 
ledge. Experience  is  the  result  of  practice  in  a  particular  line  of 
action;  it  gives  a  person  wisdom — wisdom  sobered  by  reflection; 
and  the  events  which  have  preceded  those  immediately  before  us, 

1>roduce  by  their  combined  power  a  great  amount  of  sagacity  and 
earning.  Experience  then  places  us  in  a  very  enviable  position ; 
and  we  would  think,  on  the  ground  of  experience  alone,  that  we 
should  have  the  power  of  revising  our  standards  of  religious  faith. 
Yet  against  experience  and  belief  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
compilations  oi  men  whose  convictions  we  must  embrace  to  the 
rery  letter,  and  whose  tenets  we  must  maintain  and  defend.    Our 
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own  belief,  for  which  we  alone  are  responsible,  seems  to  be  of  mere 
secondary  importance.  Even  the  truth  contained  in  Scriptures 
must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  standards.  Truth  can 
never  be  eliminated  at  once;  and  if  we  study  the  progress  of 
Christianity  we  will  find  that  the  gospel  was  never  understood  in  a 
short  time,  but  by  a  very  slow  process.  The  germ  of  the  gospel 
did  not  bud  and  flourish  over  all  the  earth  at  once.  It  took  a  great 
time  in  its  root,  still  greater  in  its  germination,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  or  know  how  long  it  will  take  in  its  full  development. 
When  such  is  the  case,  is  it  not  most  unwise  to  form  a  creed  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  first  gloamings  to  be  binding  on  all  succeeding 
generations  P  Suppose  the  gospel  were  to  be  taught  to  and  em- 
braced by  some  people  who  never  knew  or  heard  of  it  before, 
would  it  be  natural  to  imagine  that  the  devotees  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, when  their  knowledge  wan  limited,  should  form  a  creed 
binding  on  their  successors  for  ever  and  ever?  We  would  believe 
not,  because  their  judgments  could  not  hare  been  matured  by 
experience.  Such  a  principle  would  bo  assumptive  and  presump- 
tive, as  it  would  declare  that  in  their  own  estimation  they 
were  wiser  and  more  learned  than  every  one  to  come  after  them, 
and  that  therefore  their  laws  and  confessions  were  final  and  com- 
plete accordingly.  The  attainment  of  truth  should  be  coveted, 
yet  such  an  accomplishment  must  be  limited  by  the  standards  of 
religious  faith.  Can  any  good  be  derived  from  such  ignorant  and 
desA  stand-stillism  ?  Can  good  result  from  the  limitation  and 
garbling  of  truth?  All  opinions  are  changing,  and  the  idea  of 
holding  the  same  by  so  mauy  generations  for  future  ages  is  (|uite 
preposterous.  It  seems  therefore  very  plain  that  fixed  and  irre- 
vii^able  standards  of  religious  faith  are  highly  obnoxious  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Again,  every  one  has  a  right  to  alter  or  amend  the  laws  which 
relate  to  themselves  either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  should  be 
done  in  standards  of  religious  faith  as  well  as  in  others.  Those 
who  embrace  principles  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  capabilities, 
and  of  knowing  whether  they  will  or  will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  ideas  of  their  own  mind.  In  such  questions  which  so  seriously 
affect  the  liberty  of  the  conscience,  those  who  once  lived  had  cer- 
tainly no  right  whatever  to  form  eternal  rules  for  those  who  would 
afterwards  live  in  quite  different  circumstances — socially,  mentally, 
and  morally.  They  had  no  power  or  right  to  forge  such  fetters. 
They  only  formed  that  which  was  suitable  to  themselves,  and  not 
for  their  descendants.  In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it 
appears  quite  evident  that  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  deduced  from 
them,  are  highly  necessary.  An  amendment  to  render  the  stand- 
ards more  complete  and  comprehensive  seems  to  be  reasonable ; 
and  also  to  provide  for  anything  that  the  time  did  not  require,  at 
which  a  standard  might  have  been  formed.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  all  standards  are  fallible ;  and  when  this  admission  is  made,  it 
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must  follow  that  those  who  now  live  have  as  perfect  a  right  and 
claim  to  alter  and  amend  what  they  think  amiss  as  their  prede- 
cessors  had  to  dictate  what  they  believed  to  be  right  and  holy. 

It  may  be  urged,  practically  speaking,  that  a  revision  of  the 
standards  would  be  productive  of  disastrous  results,  in  so  far  as 
the  minds  of  the  more  ignorant  would  be  unhinged  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  standards  of  their  religious  faith.  That  is,  their 
confidence  in  its  infallibility  would  be  shaken.  With  this  effect, 
or  rather  supposition,  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  as  the  expediency 
of  a  revisal  of  our  standards  appears  to  be  necessary  to  mabe  them 
complete  and  comprehensive  in  themselves  to  suit  the  advanced 
state  of  the  age. 

Considering  the  question  at  issue  from  a  common  sense  stand- 
point, we  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  negative  side  of  this 
discussion.  G.  M.  SurHERLAND. 


The  Eight  and  Delight  of  Iik^uibt.—'*  Annihilation  is  not  a 
more  appalliDg  prospect  than  that  of  the  day  when  everything  shall 
be  intelligible,  when  a  formula  shall  be  the  key  to  unlock  every 
secret  of  Nature,  when  there  shall  be  nothing  to  strive  after,  for 
there  will  be  nothing  to  learn.  To  grope  in  the  dark  may  be 
unpleasant,  but  to  be  exoosed  to  the  untempered  blaze  of  the  sun  is 
equally  disagreeable,  lo  blunder  in  our  estimates  of  authors  and 
their  works  is  humiliating  only  when  we  are  conscious  that  our 
errors  are  due  to  carelessness  in  collecting  facts,  and  heedlessness 
or  partiality  in  weighing  them.  The  critic  may  some  day  be 
endowed  with  an  infallible  instrument  by  which  to  probe  the  human 
mind  and  discover  its  secrets.  We  have  no  ambition  to  possess 
that  magical  wand.  Enough  is  it  for  us,  as  it  was  for  Lessing,  to  be 
always  pursuing  the  truth,  knowing  well  that  we  chase  a  divine 
phantom ;  knowing,  also,  however,  that  the  delight  of  the  chase  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  surfeit  of  possession.  Our  homage  is 
paid  to  the  Goddess  Truth  all  the  more  heartily  and  reverently 
because  we  believe  her  to  be  far^ 

*  Too  bright  and  good 
For  homan  nature's  dailjr  food.'  '* 

Wsit minster  Review, 
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DO  THE  CLASSICS  HOLD  THEIE  PEOPER  PLACE  IN 

BEITI8H  EDUCATION  P 

▲FFI^UATIVE  ABTICLB. — I. 

It  has  become  the  habit  recently  of  many  who  idolize  the  practi- 
cal to  sneer  at  classical  studies..  Most  of  those  who  do  so,  how- 
ever, have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  training  and  sound 
drill  in  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  who  have  been 
shrewdly  successful  in  "  getting  on  **  in  the  money-making  sense  of 
that  phrase,  and  who,  taking  full  credit  for  their  sagacity,  exclaim 
against  any  education  which  doeei  not  directly  aim  at  being  effec- 
tively useiTul  in  promoting  what  they  denominate  "  the  main 
chance.*'  This,  we  protest,  is  a  false  way  of  judging  of  the  matter. 
As  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birtb  would  be  but  a  bad 
authority  upon  the  use  of  eyes,  and  not  a  very  good  adviser  upon 
optical  contrivances,  so  a  man  who  has  not  himself  been  subjected 
to  the  academic  discipline  of  classical  study  cannot  rightly  adju- 
dicate on  such  a  question  as  this.  The  converse  argument,  which 
some  of  our  opponents  may  gently  hint,  does  not,  however,  hold ; 
for  as  a  man  who  is  blessed  with  eyesight  can  easily  experiment 
upon  the  evils  of  blindness,  by  the  simple  process  of  shutting  his 
eyes,  so  can  the  person  who  has  diligently  studied  the  classics  dis- 
miss, pro  tempore f  the  associations  he  has  acquired  through  them, 
and  ask  himself  what  his  condition  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
deprived  of  all  those  sources  of  joy  which  classical  studies  have 
supplied  him  with  P  It  would  perhaps  seem  as  ungenerous  as  the 
twitting  of  a  blind  man  with  his  sightlessness,  were  we  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  various  elements  of  benefit  which  arise  from 
the  prosecution  of  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  chief 
writers  of  Greece  and  Eome,  and  from  that  special  kind  of  atten- 
tive thouglitfulness  which  is  cultured  in  man  by  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  syntax  and  construing  of  the  ancient  languages.  We 
might  enlarge  at  some  length  on  the  improvement  in  one's  own 
language  attainable  by  endeavouring  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  various* 
fine  gradations  of  meaning  implied  in  the  accurate  translation  of 
the  exquisite  productions  of  the  authors  usually  read  in  school  and 
at  college :  on  the  power  of  comparison  elicited  by  the  constant 
need  of  dismi<ising  the  ordinary  associations  of  our  life  from  our 
minds,  and  living,  in  idea,  the  life  of  the  times  of  other  far-distant 
years,  that  we  may  get  at  the  standing-place  for  a  good  view  of  the 
meamng  of  an  author ;  and  on  the  minute  and  sedulous  care  which 
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requires  to  be  habitually  expended  on  the  authors  studied,  to  acquire 
a  mastery  of  their  meaning  and  peculiarities.  But  we  shall  not 
venture  on  these  topics  now.  Nor  shall  we  ourselves  venture  on 
an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  literature  of  the  old  ages.  We 
ahall  call  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the 
language  of  Greece — Milton  it  is— who  tells  us  that  we  may, — 

^  See  there  the  oliye  groTe  of  Academe, 
PlatoB  retirement,  where  the  Attio  bird 
Trills  her  thick- warbled  notes  the  sammerlong; 
There  flowery  hill  Hjmettus,  with  the  soand 
Of  bees*  indtistrioas  marmar,  oft  invites 
To  stadious  musing;  there  lilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream;  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  snbdae  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  end  painted  Stoa  next; 
There  abalt  thoa  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmonj,  ic  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand :  and  v.iriou8  measured  verbe, 
iEolian  churros  and  Dorfan  lyric  odes, 
And  h\n  who  gave  them  hreaih  but  higher  sung. 
Bimd  Meleuigenea,  thence  Homer  called, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own ; 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  trage.iians  taught 
]n  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life, 
tii^h  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing : 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Tiiose  ancieolF,  wltose  lea^istless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shnok  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  ^lacedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne: 
To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  heaven  debcended  to  the  low-roofed  houa 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wii»eHt  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  fortir 
Mellifluous  streams,  tha-^  watered  all  the  8cbx>0!( 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Snrnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe: 
TfacHe  here  revolve,  or  as  thou  lik^st  at  home 
Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom *s  wfigtii; 
These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  joined." 

MUiong  "  Paradise  Regaiiud." 

This  is,  we  apprehend,  an  unexceptionable  witness  on  behalf  ot 
the  advantage  of  Greek  culture:  similar  evidence  might  easily  be 
adduced  aa  to  the  value  of  that  of  Boman  literature.  We  need  not. 
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however,  do  more  than  advert  to  the  names  of  Horace  and  VirgiJ, 
Cicero  and  Caesar,  Sallust  and  Liry,  to  show  that  there  are  asso- 
ciations of  most  noble  sorts  connected  with  and  derived  from  the 
classics  of  liome.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  we  have  shown  that 
classical  literature  possesses  a  real  worth  and  an  intrinsic  value. 
This  renders  them  specially  fitted  for  being  used  as  a  storehouse  of 
the  materials  for  imparting  to  our  British  youth  the  mental  wealth 
of  knowledge.  As  classical  stud3r  effects  this,  we  assert  that  it 
holds  its  fit  place  in  British  education. 

The  proper  place  of  classical  instruction  is  to  be  the  basis  and 
groundwork  of  a  thorough  disciplinary  training  of  the  youthful 
intellect  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of  thought,  aa  a  drill 
in  the  various  methods  of  written  style  and  thoughtful  speech,  and 
in  the  artistic  shaping  of  ideas,  so  as  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 
The  classics  contam  a  complete  round  of  developed  thought  con- 
nected with  a  past  civilization,  in  which  the  capabilities  and  graces 
of  language  have  been  treasured  up  for  our  learning,  for  the  refine- 
ment of  our  taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  sf^le.  To  these  works  a 
vast  mass  of  historical,  geographical,  ana  philosophical  matter 
accrete,  and  they  form  the  foundation  and  ground-plan  on  and 
according  to  which  the  young  may  be  trained  to  clearness  of  appre- 
hension, force  and  neatness  of  expression,  and  the  attentive  pursuit 
of  thought  through  all  the  devious  mazes  of  artistic  language. 
Such  a  place  is  generally  assigned  to  classical  learning  in  British 
education.  Classics  form  the  model  studies  of  our  youths;  they 
are  employed  to  form  the  centre  of  a  whole  network  of  associations, 
and  for  training  the  mind  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  idea  of  a  whole 
framework  of  life,  in  which  the  entire  development  has  gone  from 
the  earth.  The  evoking  of  such  a  power  of  mind,  and  of  such 
methods  of  exercising  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful ;  while  no  one  can 
readily  doubt  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  full  knowledge  of— 

"  All  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  all  the  grandear  that  was  Rome.** 

The  necessities  of  life  are  very  much  those  which  a  diligent  study 
of  the  classics  can  supply.  Attentive  industry  and  labfiriouii 
research,  the  painstaking  performance  of  duty,  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  minute  point,  the  endeavour  to  think  into 
another's  ideas,— all  these  are  good  qualities  of  thought,  and  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  excellence  in  business.  Experience  may  develop 
some  of  these  in  men  who  have  not  had  a  classical  education ;  but 
few  would  prefer  the  constant  training  of  absolute  every-day  life, 
and  its  grieving  realities,  to  the  school  drill  which  accomplishes  the 
same  end  without  the  grim  accompaniments  of  risk  and  loss,  of 
labour  enforced  by  a  sense  of  impending  ruin  and  change,  which 
the  gaining  of  such  habits  by  life-experience  implies.  All  special 
branches  of  education  are .  easily  gamed  when  tne  mind  has  been 
duly  cultured  to  the  sedulous  pursuit  of  its  given  aims.  When  the 
mind  is  its  own  master  it  can  fulfil  any  duty  it  may  be  asked  to 
perform.    Classical  learning  imparts  to  the  student  this  mastexy 
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oyer  his  mind,  and  henoe  it  holds  the  chief  place  in  British  ednea- 
tion  prox>erly.  Nothing  as  yet  has  been  found  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  study  of  the  classics  for  bringing  under  culture  all 
the  facnlties  of  the  mind — clear  apprehension,  perspicnons  judg- 
ment, active  imag^ination,  and  close  reasoning.  A^ere  there  are  no 
adequate  competitors,  what  is  first  is  surely  rightly  placed  1  It 
will  not  do  to  elide  from  our  coUegiate  halls  the  study  of  the 
great  masters  of  old,  or  with  the  mere  oontemptuousness  of  scorn 
to  sweep — 

''The  works 

Of  liberty  and  wisdom  down  the  gulf 

Of  all-deTonring  night" 

They  belong  to  a  past  civilization,  and  can  therefore  be  read  and 
studied  without  risk  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  Hying  interests  of 
our  own  day,  or  made  subseryient  to  the  advocacy  of  views  of 
society  which  may  affect  man's  present  civilization.  They  are 
rounded  off  and  completed,  and  can  therefore  be  studied  as  per- 
fected things.  The  literature  of  England  is  still  vital,  and  cannot 
be  studied  with  the  same  minuteness  of  dissection  as  the  literature 
of  the  elder  ages  and  centuries.  They,  too,  are  farther  removed 
from  our  present  state  of  thought  and  feeling  than  the  languages 
of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  Besides,  they  are  really  stumes 
which  can  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  advantage 
they  promise  to  yield.  Hence  they  are  better  fitted  for  being  ap- 
pointed as  the  disciplinary  studies  of  youth,  and  ought  to  hold  a 
nigh  place  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Such  a  place  they  hold 
in  bntish  education  now,  and  such  we  nope  they  shall  continue  to 
maintain.  There  are  enough  of  tendencies  pullmg  man  earthward 
and  selfward ;  let  us  have  for  our  British  youth  a  generous  and  a 
noble  culture. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  principles  this  question  may  be  argued 
— whether  the  negative  writers  will  produce  some  new  notion  on 
the  subject,  showing  what  is  saperior  to  classics,  or  whether  they 
will  speak  in  derogatory  terms  of  classical  learning.  If  the  former, 
I  at  least  shall  listen  gladly  to  them ;  but  if  the  latter,  I  shall  only 
point  to  the  fact,  that  all  our  most  distinguished  thinkers  and 
writers  have  been  educated  through  the  classics,  and  hence  their 
whole  course  of  thought  is  tinged  with  the  results  of  these  studies. 
Often,  therefore,  to  understand  them  a  knowledge  of  classical 
literature  is  required.  Almost  every  man  who  has  risen  to  any 
eminence  through  his  own  exertions  has  lamented  his  deficiency  in 
regard  to  classical  learning.  He  sees  the  advantage  in  clearness 
ana  consecution  of  reasoning  which  those  have  acquired  who  have 
been  made  companions  of  the  great  intellects  of  Home  and  Ghreece ; 
and  they  haye  confessed  that  experience  has  not  granted  to  them  a 
power  of  insight  eqtud  to  that  implied  in  classical  training.  Let 
US  hold,  therefore,  m  its  proper  first  place  the  study  of  the  classics 
as  the  basis  of  our  school  training.  Abnolp. 

1866.  B 
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NSeATlTB  JLBTiGLB. — I. 

^  What  cut  men  wora^  for  mortal  brain  contrive 
Than  thvfra  hard  dead  langnag^e  to  reviTO?  ■ 
Hea^at  if  alaagvaga^onte  b«  fairly <dead, 
Let.it  be  bmicd,!  notpreaevTed and  read; 
Ttie.bftin  QfteTtKy.boj  to  dec«at  station,  bred* 
If  wj  good  thea^  owbbed,  books  contain, 
Traod^^  them,  .Weill  aod  let  thom  there  reaaio. 
To  one  huge  vanlt  oonvej  the  nseless  store, 
Then  lose  th«rkey — and  never  find  it  more."  Crabbe. 

MoDEBN  thought  aod  modwn  lifo  diShr  eiUirely  in  their  circom- 
stances  and  forms  from  those  of  the  ancient  oirilieations.  Education, 
B;i^T|(actur/is,  travel,  books^  and  all  the  svrroundines  of  ezistenop 
axerchang^  for  us^.  The  uoiyer^ftl  slave  life  in  the  countries  of 
the  old^^  tinue  ha^i  nowr  been  commuted  into  free  labour.  The 
r»Utioo8,of  moA  .aj9.  clients  and  dependants,  bb  nobles  and  serfs,  are 
wholly  ajtteredT-even.ianeri«a  a];id.Eu8aia  having  consented  at  last 
t^  the  in.e.vitajble  tendencies  of  medern  ciyilL^ation,  The  conditioii 
oi  w/omsB»  in  all  itft  formA  ai^d  shapes,  h^  undergone  quite  a  new 
developvient ;  and  the  ancients  could  not  e?en  comprehend  how 
society  Qould.coresist  with  the  fceedoia  allowed  to  the  women  of 
owf  age.  The  soeiaJl  eoonomy  of  the  raee  has  been  reformed,  ami 
the  C09i|9ereial  connectipna*  of  nationsr  have  been  brought  into 
lMMinonry(  with  other  pmpiples  of  life-  than;  those  which  weise 
possijt^le  Wk  the^  da^s  of  old.  T]^e  relig;ipus  truths  of  the  chief 
pfrtion^.of  the  race  have  been*,. by  divine  inspiration,  re-arrang^ 
ajid  altogetheir  renewed.  These  are,  we  presume,  the  chief  element^ 
of  QUio'S'  life.  As  tijyese^  theiefore^  have  beeA  so  completely  and 
thoroughly  altered*  remodelled,  and  revised,  it  can  scarcelr  be 
doubted  that  the  system  of  education  which  compels  the  brighteet 
a^d  best  days,  of  seholara  to  be  spent  in  the  study  of  those  old 
times^in,  which  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  are  contained,  or  Uieir 
doingf  recorded,  is,  a.  mistake  and  an  anomaly.  As  time  hui 
ch^B^^  aU  things  around  ufb»  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  why 
edn^aMon  alone  should  stand  stock-still,  and  a  course  of  training 
whichauited  the  Middle  Ages.shouldptill  be  considered  an  adequate 
ami  coto^lete  equipment  for  the.  business  of  modern  life.  The 
c^piwrvatism  of  idleness  ^  teaehez:9>  and  of  do-nothing-ism  in 
coj;^);ati(w  seemis.alone  to  be. to  blajoi^e ;  for  we  find  all  men  mw 
gfmu)g  by  some  means  aiv  edjicattion^diiO^ent  from  that  whieh  tl]0o 
tpl^oJUftibrd,  and  compeJbjdr to.  foirg^t  all  the  ti^tional  lore  of 
GsFj9(ay(^,and.B^mepQ.infully  goined  at  school^  in,  the  effort  to  attain 
t^  addi|;ipna^  informo^ioA  Buitf^e.  f<^f  the  present  day  and  its 

d^QVUMl^*     , 

\Yith  medern  life,  too,  th^re  hfts  arisen  a  modern  literature  of 
suqh  vaatwaa,  ezceHenoe*  an^d  adajptfitio^  to  the  human  needs 
oC  thfi  ag^  that  now  a^e,  that  the  liteiime  of  ordinary  men  is  not 
enpugh  to  afford  them  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselres  with 
the  contents  of  the  miles  of  literary  treasures  the  libraries,  of 
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modem  times  present  for  perusal.  It  seems  to  be  quite  preposterooi 
that  men  should  spend  their  time,  and  energy,  and  thought  in  the 
most  receptive  years  of  their  youth  and  manhood  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  eflfete  thoughts  and  bygone  activities,  while  the  very 
labour  and  time  spent  in  making  the  acquisitions  prevent  them 
from  feeding  their  souls  on  the  suitable  nourishment  which  the 
great  thinkers  among  the  moderns  has  supplied.  The  choice  of  the 
lees  worth  and  the  more  laboriously  acquired  as  that  upon  which 
the  force  and  time  of  education  ought  to  be  expended,  seems  to  be 
not  injudicious  only,  but  unwise.  In  British  education,  in  a  land 
where  life  is  so  real  and  time  so  precious,  it  seems  a  singularly 
misplaced  choice. 

It  is  true  that  "  the  process  of  construing  "  is  an  excellent  prcun» 
in  patience,  and  induces  a  stubborn  endurance  of  unpleasantnesses ; 
but  we  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  us  why  we  might  not  advan^ 
tageously  have  less  of  Latin  and  more  of  English  grammar,  lessof 
Grecian  and  more  of  German  construing ;  some  Milton  as  well  M 
some  Homer ;  a  little  Dante  along  with  our  Virgil ;  a  study  of 
Shakspere  as  well  as  of  Sophocles,  of  Pope  along  with  Horaee, 
of  Bacon  with  Aristotle,  and  of  Goethe. as  well  as  Plato.  If  there 
is  an  advantage  in  walking  through  the  darksome  glades  of  classieal 
literature,  there  surely  would  be  some  benefit  attainable  from  an 
excnrsion  into  the  fine  open  country  of  British  letters.  Classics,  aft 
they  predominate  in  British  education,  are  in  their  wrong  place. 
They  ought  not  to  occupy,  at  the  utmost,  more  than  an  equal  sharei 
in  the  days  laborious  of  school  and  college  training.  At  present 
they  have  usurned  at  least  a  seventh  part  of  the  longest  life  to 
themselves ;  ana  even  these  are  most  ineffectively  known  ;  but  this 
ia  far  too  much,  because  it  compels  most  men  to  exile  themselvee 
from  the  home  literature  of  their  own  land.  If  we  reflect  upon  the 
great  waste  of  thought  enforced  in  most  scholastic  establishments 
in  the  attempt  to  grind  into  each  boy  a  certain  minimum  quantity 
of  Latin  and  Greek — in  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  a  given 
amount  of  practical  facility  in  the  use  of  the  particles  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  of  Latin  prosodv,  and  of  Greek  accentuation — and  in  the 
endeavour  to  call  back  the  living  thought  of  boyhood — all  exoite-i 
ment  in  regard  to  the  vital  universe  around  him — to  the  dull  and 
▼erbose  rules  of  syntax  of  the  tongues  of  times  of  which  he  desirei 
to  take  no  heed,  and  which  have  no  charms  for  him  in  boyhood^ 
and  little  utility  for  him  in  manhood's  struggles  with  the  needs  of 
every  day  ;  we  cati  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  aver  that  the  classic* 
do  not  hold  their  proper  place  in  British  education,  but  that  they 
onffht  to  be  displaced  from  their  throne  of  universal  pre-eminence* 
ana  be  set  upon  a  lower  level ;  as  well  as  have  a  more  confined 
range  of  subjects,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  thraldom  they 
impose. 

The  languages  of  the  classics  are  properly  called  dead.  Why 
should  the  study  of  dead  anatomical  forms  of  speech  form  the  ohi«i 
employmeat  of  the  vigour  and  life  of  modem  youths?    Why 
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should  the  dissecting-table  be  so  much  more  advocated  in  modern 
training  than  the  gymnasium?  The  Greeks  and  Eomans  them- 
selves acted  more  wisely  than  we ;  they  trained  their  children  for 
the  life  they  were  to  lead  and  prepared  them  for  taking  a  wholesome 
part  in  the  entire  existence  of  the  times.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
drill  our  youth  npon  the  arts  of  life  of  a  bygone  age  ;  train  them 
to  know  all  the  history  and  mystenr  of  the  heathenism  of  ancient 
times,  but  leave  them  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  their  own 
frames,  the  political  economy  of  their  own  days,  the  history  of 
their  own  land,  and  the  literature  of  their  own  land's  language. 
Hence  study  becomes  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  immediately  on 
emancipation  the  scholar  betakes  himself  in  the  recoil  to  a  course  of 
sensation  novel  reading. 

It  may  be  good  to  know  the  fate  of  Greece  and  the  events  of  the 
republic  of  Kome ;  and  to  have  an  acquaintauce  with  the  ideas  of 
the  ^eat  thinkers  of  those  states  ana  nations ;  but  is  it  not  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  nrice  of  ignorance  of  the  emancipated  and 
enlarged  world  of  Lutner,  Columbus,  and  Shakspere;  of  the 
repubiio  which  gave  mankind  Cromwell  and  Milton ;  of  the  sighing 
exit  of  feudalism  of  Sir  \yalter  Scott,  and  the  reorganization  of 
Euronean  society  which  bring  into  view  at  once  Goethe  and 
Napoleon,  Peel  and  Tennyson,  Lamartine  and  Guizot,  Stanley, 
Shafbesbury,  Gladstone,  and  Bright  P  Is  it  of  greater  importance 
to  know  the  sum  of  wisdom  in  Aristotle,  or  the  end  of  wisdom  in 
Scripture — the  ars  artium  of  the  ancients,  than  the  whole  circle  of 
new  and  living  art  the  result  of  modem  times  ?  Is  the  science  of 
the  old  world  alone  worthy  of  studv,  and  must  that  of  the  new 
world  of  our  own  times  be  altogether  ignored  P  Must  we  study 
Greek  and  Eoman  classics  only,  and  neglect  the  classics  of  Britain, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  ? 

*'  Fr<  m  education,  as  the  leading  canse, 
The  pnblic  character  its  colours  draws: 
Thence  the  prsvailing  mainera  take  their  cast.** 

Hence  I  would  have  education  brought  more  into  its  living  con- 
nection with  modern  life,  and  with  the  Christianity  which  has  made 
that  life  what  it  is.  To  do  this  it  would  be  requisite  to  give  our 
youths  an  early  traininf^  in  English  literature,  and  in  all  the  useful 
instruments  of  education — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  general  nature  of  words  and  their  uses ;  then 
should  commence  the  teaching  of  modem  and  ancient  languages, 
according  to  the  bent  of  the  individual  mind  and  the  requirements 
of  his  station  ;  for  we  really  *'  do  amiss,"  as  Milton  says,  "  to  spend 
seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  miserable 
Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delight- 
fully in  one  year."  Let  us  reform  our  plan  of  education,  and  bring 
it  more  into  conformity  with  Britii^h  needs  than  scholastic  sloth 
leems  inclined  to  do. 

And  what  is  the  result P     "The  flowers  of  classic  genias," 
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Bays  Sir  Walter  Scott,  stating  his  own  experience,  "have  been 
rendered  degraded,  in  his  imagination,  by  their  connection  with 
tearp,  with  errors,  and  with  punishments ;  so  that  the  Eclocraes 
of  Virgil  and  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied 
in  association  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation 
of  some  blubbering  schoolb^."  And  what  sort  of  a  man  does  this 
training  produce  P    Let  J.  K.  Lowell  give  answer  :^ 

"  A  readiog-piaohine,  always  wound  np  and  going, 
He  mastered  whaterer  was  not  worth  the  knowing ; 
Appeared  in  a  gown  and  a  Test  of  black  satin, 
To  spont  snch  a  Gothic  oration  in  Latin, 
That  Tally  would  never  bare  made  out  a  word  in  it 
(Thongh  himself  was  the  model  the  author  preferred  in  it), 
And  grasping  the  parchment  which  gave  him  in  fee 
All  the  mystic,  and  so  forth,  contained  in  A  B, 
>Ie  was  launched  (life  is  always  compared  to  a  sea). 
With  just  enough  learning,  and  skill  for  the  using  it, 
To  prove  he*d  a  brain,  by  for  ever  confusing  it. 
So  worthy  St.  Benedict,  piously  burning 
With  the  holiest  zeal  against  secular  learning, 
Netciensque  scienter^  as  writers  express  it, 
Indoctusqve  sapienter  a  Roma  reoessit** 

Classics  have  a  false  start  given  them.  All  the  prizes  in 
academical  halls  are  allotted  to  proficiency  in  them ;  most  of  the 
preferments  in  society  are  made  to  depend  on  the  progress  a  man 
has  made  in  classical  acquirements ;  the  traditions  of  our  educa- 
tional life  are  all  in  their  favour.  Yet  ^ear  by  year  their  influence 
is  declining,  and  our  scholarship  is  fading  in  these  very  matters  in 
exact  proportion  as  other  studies  having  a  natural  interest  for 
man  are  developing  themselves.  All  the  sciences  are  quick  with 
modern  life,  all  the  forms  of  modem  literature  are  bringin||;  forth 
treasures  of  intellectuid  achievement,  but  classical  learnmg  has 
made  no  advancement  since  the  days  of  Porson  ;  and  even  Donald- 
son's merits  were  ignored  by  the  traditionary  schools  of  classicism. 
So  sluggish  and  stagnant  have  become  the  great  halls  of  learning 
in  regard  to  that  even  which  they  hold  to  be  the  chief  efibrt  of 
**  intellectual  being."  It  is  time  this  subject  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. Education  commissions  are  sitting^-or  are  about  to  sit — 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Let  them,  if  tbev  wish  to  learn  the 
truth,  examine  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes,  and  they  will 
hear  it  universally  advanced  that  the  place  in  British  education 
held  by  the  classics  is  far  too  high,  while  the  attainments  in  them 
made  by  scholars  are  far  too  low.  If  by  so  doing  thev  should  be 
led  to  reform  our  public  schools,  it  would  be  well.  "We  hope  this 
debate  will  somewhat  tend  to  this  end,  and  that  through  some 
means  or  other  the  classics  may  be  brought  to  their  proper  place 
in  British  education.  We  thank  the  editor  for  bringing  it  forth 
for  discussion  so  opportunely,  and  hope  it  will  be  argued  as  becomes 
the  importance  of  tae  question.  G.  C.  8.  K. 


^  TCIUNa  UPM-ARD. 


(Toiling  (Ll^toartr* 


DE.  JORy  WILLIAM  DONALDSON. 

**  Great  men  have  been  among  us  ;"  bjit,  aad  to  aay,  we  have  too 
frequently  ignored  the  fact  till  "  vij^eruiit**  is  pronounceable  over 
their  graves.  The  earnestly  pursued  aipis  of  a  man  have  been 
rightly,  as  we  think,  choisen  by  the  writers  of  the  papers  in  this 
series  as  better  evidences  of  human  greatnatBS  than  mere  external 
successes.  Aims  are  the  issues  of  a  man's  own  soul ;  successes  are 
complex  phenomena  into  which  there  oator  as  factors  outward 
circumstances  as  well  as  personal  characteri'4ticc«  and  bodily  health. 
To  plan  and  labour  are  the  duties  of  man — in  these  he  can  always 
succeed ;  but  the  success  of  schemes  belongs  to  powers  beyond 
human  control. 

'*  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  oomONUid  succ^s, 
They  may  do  more, — df  serve  it." 

The  higher  ^ife  is  ^hat  of  aim  ^nd. effort.  Strife  is  humanity's  fftie. 
To  take  a  oot^le  part  in  tjiat  strife  is  lean's  glory.  The  vanquished 
in  a  i^ighteous  cau^e  possesses  ^  purer  renown  than  the  victor 
in  a  C4ceer  of  3elfish  aggrandizement.  TV^hat  is  the  fame  of  an  all- 
cppqueriijg  despot  coqipared  with  that  o£  f\u  ^Uren^urin^  martyr? 
q^prifice  is  holier  than  success.  Tr\Le  "  toiling  upwards"  is  the  toil 
of  c})aracter,  of  pure  endeav^ojir,  of  ardently  pursued  achievement. 
What  is  con^^Lonly  ca)led  ''  the  main  chance'  is  ip  reality  the  most 
frequent  source  of  hupian  beguilei^ient.  ]V(ap's  m^^in  chance  is  to 
he  ^  man,  ;iot  to  haue  for  a  brief  tenn  some  worldly  posseasioos 
much  coveted  by  ^k^n.    Goodness  is  greatness. 

The  external  tejst  lispally  employed  to  juc(ge  of  "  success  in  life" 
is  the  most  fallacious  pf  9^\  fallacies.  Not  by  its  visible  gains,  but 
by  true  personal  Wowth,  is  gci^uine  success  measurable.  The 
motives  from  whioh  a  man  ivcts,  the  purpose  which  he  attempts 
to  accomplish,  the  life-plan  on  which  he  fashions  his  individual 
schemes,  must  all  be  Jcnown  before  we  can  reckon  whether,  or  in 
what  measure,  success  has  been  attained.  The  concrete  standard, 
the  coinage  test  is  false.  That  man  is  successful,  whatever  be  the 
outward  circumstance^  of  his  lot,  whose  life  becomes  inwoven  with 
t);^e  texture  o^  the  world's  ongoings,  and  helps  to  bring  to  pass  the 
loftier  destiny  of  humanity.  Life  is  man's  supreme  wealth.  A 
ti^ie  comes  to  all  when  life  passes  into  eternity — whither  alone  life, 
not  life's  earnings,  enters.  None  of  the  glorious  accidents  of  title, 
fortune,  estate,  rank,  keen-grasped  gain,  or  majesty  of  power,  will 
accompany  the  soul  in  its  journey  of  death  ;  ouly  the  fuuiess  of  life 


thst  is  in  m,  and  the  fattie  whioh  our  doings  desenne  ihta  'VOiiHin 
onri.  Let  us  loarn  to  reverence  men  for  their  life's  worth'-^ot 
fcrr  what  **  they  if  ere  worth "  in  their  livBs ;  «o  fthall  we  rightly 
estimate  the  efforts  each  makes  in  this  great  field  bf  function. 
Then  ^all  we  adjndge  his  life  to  be  a  success  who  works  «  -oMe 
purpose  into  it,  and  predioMte  failure  only  of  him  %^hoin  trttfi 
tfompels  to  confess,*^ 

"  My  dTMyp^Dg  Mils 
FUp  idly  "gainst  the  mast  drmy  hitaH, 
-I  rot  upon  the  waters  when  toy  prbW 
Shoald  grate  the  gt^itm  idee." 

John  William  Donaldson  was  one  of  Eaglahd's- glories— a' trae- 
sonled  hero,  whose  life-convictions  guided  all  his  effbrts,  and  Whose 
aims  were  pursued  with  a  consistent  persistency  equal  to  the 
energy  of  the  faith  ^rlth  which  they  were  held.  lie  vas  a  stan  of 
rforpose,  and  of  labour  governed  by  his  purposes  ;  One  of  Eugknd's 
foremost  scholars,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  its  hterafy 
life.  His  career  as  student,  tutor,  lecturer,  author,  clergyman, 
university  examiner,  &c.,  was  varied  in  its  outward  aspect,  but  oii'e 
in  its  inward  spirit.  His  was  a  fertile  life ;  and  his  name  is  one 
which  will  j^t  be  found  graven — 

"  Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come,'* 

amongst  the  brightest  of  those  who  have  laboured  for  the  improve- 
xaent  of  English  classical  learning ;  for  the  great  aim  of  his  life*toU 
was  to  construct  a  Navum  Organon  of  philological  study.  A 
notice  df  the  chief  events  of  the  history  of  such  a  man  may 
fittingly  be  introduced,  we  think,  among  the  records  of  those  who 
have,  in  recent  years,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  energy  and 
the  value  of  their  exertions  in  *^  toiling  upwards ;"  though  the 
story  must  be  brief,  it  shall  not  we  hope  fail  for  usefulness,  intetest, 
a&d  moitd  wovth. 

Stuojft  Donaldson,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  descended  l^om 
an  old  Scottish  family,  was  the  father  of  our  English  Bunsen*— 
John  William  Donaldson.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  J.'Ctfndall, 
Esq.,  of  Shale  Green,  Jjaneashire.  He  was  bom  in  the  metropolis, 
J«ne  10th,  1811.  He  was  one  of  the  early  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  where  he  gained  the  highest  Greek  prise  in 
1830,  there  he  subsequently  pursued  a  oourse  of  training  with  the 
special  design  of  engaging  m  the  law  as  a. profession.  'But  the 
ffe^  and  fascinating  lite  which  the  new  university  had  evoked  set 
the  staid  calculations  of  worldly  prudence  at  defianoe,  and  Donald- 
son delibevatejy  forsook  the  pront-promisiAg  pursuits  of  the  bar  to 
devote  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  nhilologicai  studies  of  his  native 
land,  and  the  improvament  of  the -classical  training  of  his  co«mtry's 
edueational  institaticms.  He  left  the  Univenity  of  Loofdon  to 
becoae  a  student  in  Trinity  CoUeige,  Cambridge,  where  earnest 
znixids  were  working  for  the  advanpement  of  soholarship  and  the 
psoduction  of  a  higlier  grade  of  educated  men.    Donaldson's  exoited 
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Boal  foond  here  many  kindred  minds,  with  whom  to  form  a  firiend« 
ship  was  a  lifetime's  cause  of  gratitude.  The  old  classicism  of 
Oajsford  and  Blomfield  was  passing  away.  Arnold,  Hare,  Thirl- 
wall,  and  Clinton  were  engaged  in  inaugurating  a  new  era.  The 
writings  of  Niebuhr,  Boeokn,  Welcker,  Buttmau,  Krause,  Goettling, 
Delbrueck,  &o.,  had  led  to  the  forming  of  an  idea  of  a  higher  tjye 
of  scholarship  than  had  been  common  in  England,  aldiongh  it 
boasts  the  names  of  Person,  Elmsley,  Dobree,  &c,,  while  Bunsen, 
Humboldt,  and  Carl  O'Miiller,  began  to  exercise  the  dominion  of 
original  minds  over  the  thoughts  of  others  of  weaker  disposition. 
Such  were  the  formatiye  elements  amid  which  the  ardent  and 
eager,  work-thirsting  spirit  of  Donaldson  was  placed.  The  in- 
fluences which  these  wrought  on  him  fixed  and  rooted  his  previous 
aim,  and  his  keen  intellect  and  extraordinary  capacity  for  work 

gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-students  and 
is  tutors.  In  1834  he  graduated,  takins  the  second  place  in  the 
classical  Tripos,  yet  gaining  neither  of  the  Chancellor  s  medab, — 
the  first  being  taken  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  of  Trinity  College,  whose 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  class-list,  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  author  of  "  Hortensius,"  and  the  biographer  of 
Cicero,  who  stood  next  below  Donaldson  in  the  Tripos.  J.  W. 
Donaldson  was  not  the  man  to  quail  under  this  defeat,  he  made 
each  defeat  the  stepping-stone  to  a  new  victory.  In  the  following 
year  he  competed  successfully  for  a  fellowship  at  Trinity,  where  he 
entered  into  residence  as  an  assistant  tntor.  Here  ne  gave  his 
heart  to  work  out  a  larger  amount  of  information  on  comparatire 
philolo^  than  had  yet  been  attained  in  England,  in  the  fnll 
conviction  that  there  lay  in  him  the  capacity  to  do  something  in 
that  line  which  could  not  shame  the  scholarship  of  his  country. 
In  1836  he  edited  for  college  nse  '*  The  Theatre  of  the  Ghreeks." 
In  1839,  in  the  fifth  year  after  his  graduation,  he  issued  his  "  New 
Cratytus ;  or.  Contributions  towards  a  more  Accurate  Slnowledge  of 
the  Greek  language."  This  is  a  thick  octavo  volume  containing  a 
yast  amount  of  learning,  and  was  the  first  attempt  made  by  an 
English  student  to  present  in  his  own  land's  langnage  the  results  of 
the  philological  researches  of  the  scholars  of  the  Continent,  and  to 
exemplify  the  mechanism  and  organization  of  inflected  speech  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  explain  many  of  the  more  intricate  phenomena 
of  the  Greek  language.  Though  the  work  is  much  indebted  for  its 
ikcts  and  form  U>  German  suggestion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  original 
enough  in  conception,  plan,  and  treatment,  to  claim  a  place  for 
itself  as  a  work  or  mark  m  the  library  of  the  philolo^t  beside  those 
of  his  precursors  or  contemporaries.  Pott,  Bopp,  Grrimm,  &o. 

Dnrmg  this  time  he  became  associated  with  the  literary  spirits 
who  were  engaged  nnder  Charles  Eni^ht  and  George  Long  in  pro- 
ducing the  "  Penny  Q^olopfledia,"  to  which  he  contributed  many  of  the 
leading  articles  on  Philology  and  matters  relating  to  Classical Xitera- 
ture,  as  a  specimen  of  whicn  we  may  note  the  paper  on  Pindar.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  co-translator  with  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
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of  Carl  O'Miiller's  "  History  of  Greece,"  which  was  composed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
in  part  published  by  them.  After  the  author's  death  Donaldson  was 
entrusted  with  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  work  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  bringing  down  the  work  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Socratic  schools  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  a  narrative  concise  without  being  dry  or  meagre.  At 
this  time,  too,  he  deliyered  lectures  in  Trinity  College  on  the  text 
and  the  interpretation  of  Herodotus. 

Having  taken  holy  orders,  Donaldson  accepted  a  curacy  and 
married  uie  daughter  of  Sir  John  Mortlock,  of  Stapleford.  From 
his  country  retirement  he  sent  forth  his  edition  of  "Pindar's 
Epioinian  Odes  and  Fragments,"  founded,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
editions  of  Boeckh  and  Dissen,  though  enriched  by  many  valuable 
notes  of  his  own.  To  this  date  is  also  to  be  referred  his  edition  of 
^e  "Antigone  of  Sophocles,"  with  a  verse  translation,  which 
maintains  much  of  the  spirit  and  pathos  of  the  original. 

In  1841  the  head  mastership  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  the  first  of  Eing  Edward  YI.'s  numerous  educa- 
tional foundations,  became  vacant.  The  governors,  sixteen  gentle- 
men resident  in  the  town,  with  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  as  visitor, 
appointed  Donaldson  to  Uie  post.  Here,  in  the  work  of  actual 
teaching,  the  ardent  scholar  saw  that  one  of  the  great  impediments 
to  sound  and  efBcient  philological  training  was  the  conglomeration 
of  thoughtless,  empincally-brought-togeUier  matter  which  school 
books  contained,  and  the  deficient  recognition  of  principles  in  them, 
even  at  their  best,  as  in  Matthias's  Greek  Grammar,  which  had 
been  translated  in  1819,  and  had  held  the  field  since  that  time 
almost  unchallenged.  His  "  Complete  Greek  Grammar"  was  the 
reeidt.  Here,  amidst  the  engrossing  cares  of  the  schoolmasterly 
superintendence  of  "Boyalists"  (or  foundationers)  and  "Oppi- 
dians,"  he  continued  to  pursue  and  extend  his  linguistic  studies 
until  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  languages,  with 
their  dialects,  of  modem  Europe,  and  had  devotedly  studied 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  undauntedly  laboured  to  improve  the 
philological  lore  which  he  had  already  stored  up  in  the  capacious 
treasures  of  his  mind.  The  gratification,  however,  of  his  own 
mental  tastes  and  aptitudes  never  hindered  him  from  engaging  in 
such  practical  work  as  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  noticed  in 
England  the  slight  amount  of  studious  industry  devoted  to  the 
improvement  otour  forms  of  teaching  the  Latin  language,  or 
oC  perfecting  the  texts  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  Eome's 
literary  eras.  This  induced  him  to  plan  and,  in  184d,  to  produce, 
under  the  title  of  "  Varronianus,"  (after  Marcus  Terentius  Varro, 
116—27  B.C.,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Latin  language  dedicated  to 
his  friend  Cicero,  44  b.  c.)  "  A  Criticd  and  Historical  Introduction 
to  the  Ethnography  of  Ancient  Italy,  and  the  Philological  Study 
of  the  Latin  Language."  Donaldson  chose  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  as  the  Cicero  to  whom  the  *'  Yarronianus"  was 
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dedicated,  in  ^atitade  for  the  benefit  derived  from  his  tvtontfe.  at 
Gambndge  as  well  as,  perhaps,  from  the  relation  the  sfwjeot 
treated  of  had  to  the  opinione  enforced  in  Niebuhr's  "  History, '  of 
'Whidti  Thirlwall  vras  the  translator.  It  is  a  book  of  great  research 
and  high  onginalily,  and  out  of  iiis  publieation — it  is  most  proper 
to  .note  in  this  serial — there  arose  a  sharp  and  stubborn  debate 
between  the  author  and  his  friend  Baron  Bunsen.  He  supple* 
mented  this  work  by  a  "  Latin  Ghsammar,"  in  which  the  tenets  the 
book  contained  were  reduced  to  teachable  form  with  considevaJble 
simplicity  and  completeness,  and  thus  he  laid  .the  fonndation  of  a 
lr«sh  system  of  teaching  the  Latin  tongue. 

With  a  similar  intent-Hoamely  to  simplify  and  promote  the 
study  of  Hebrew. amoniB;  those  from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
w^re  recruited-^he  published  his  "  Maskil  le  Sopher,"  a  Compaxsctive 
Hebrew  Grammar.  His  edition  of  Thuoydidei*,  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  text  of  which  not  only  Blomfield,  but  Arnold,  had 
recently  preceded  him,  won  new  honour  to  his  name  as  an  aooom* 
plished  criUoal  Greek  scholar.  It  contains  some  singularly  acute 
su^eatioas  for  the  emendation  of  the  text. 

The  article  on  Philology  which  he  furnished  to  the  "fincyolopsedia 
Brittaniea,"  is  recognized  bv  scholars  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treatises  in  that  rei>erkory  of  the  materials  of  knowlege. 

In  school-work,  in  the  revisal  of  his  former  productions,  and 
in  extending  his  researches  into  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  cognates, 
several  years  were  passed,  and  then  came  a  marked  and  remarkable 
book.  This  was  entitled  **  Jasher,"  or  "  li'rsgmenta  Archetypi Car- 
minumHebraicorum  in  Masorettico  VeterisTestamentiTextupassini 
tesaellata."  "  Sepher  ha-yasher,*'  "  The  Book  of  the  Upright,"  ia 
one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  Jews,  lost  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  twice  quoted  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture (Josh.  X.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18).  It  has  been  variously  conjectured 
to  be  a  collection  of  national  ballads,  and  to  have  been  a  name  for 
Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  Judges,  &c.,  though  none  of  these  books 
Qontain  the  passages  qaoted.  Donaldson  suggests  that  it  is  a  com* 
position  of  the  age  of  oolomon,  the  production  of  Nathan  and  Grad« 
and  tiiat  portions  of  it  have  been  used  here  and  there  in  the  books 
composing  the  present  canon ;  and  he  endeavours  to  bring  together 
these  fragmentary  extracts  from  the  extant  Scriptures,  giving 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  they  formed  part  of  this  Hebrew  recora 
of  the  nghteons.  It  was  a  bold  booJc— one  perhaps  not  very 
advisedly  published,  even  though  as  a  product  of  the  Bedin  press» 
by  a  student  in  a  land  like  ours,  where  the  odium  iheoloyieum 
exerts  itself  in  all  sects  so  uncharitably.  It  was  written  on^ 
for  the  learned,  in  vigorous  and  elegant  Latin,  and  as  a  mere 
speculation  on  a  critical  enigma  might  easily  have  been  passed 
over  as  at  least  hacmless.  But  the  scent  of  heresy  excites  seme 
men  much  more  acutely  than  the  sight  of  sin,  su£fertng,  and 
ignorance,  and  many  who  remain  si^t  in  the  presence  of  the 
special  iniquities  ot  city  life,  or  the  peculiar  sorrows  of  mstie 
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parishioners,  can  glow  \i  itli  indignation  at  heresy  in  Latin,  which 
u  certain  to  be  very  harmless  if  simply  left  untranslated.  Critics 
of  the  measure-your-neighbour  school,  when  they  found  the  German 
theologians  moved  to  admiration  of  the  linguistic  acumen  of  the 
author,  could  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing  less  than  a  game  of 
hunt-the-h«retic  ;  and  that  self-styled  "religious  press"  sounded  < 
'*  the  proyse."  He  had  treated  the  sacred  text  as  a  philological 
critic  and  scholar,  and  the  subject  as  one  of  literary  interest;  tbey 
drew  their  ot^i-n  inferences,  and  charged  the  author  with  all  the 
fearful  consequences  which  followed  from  their  interpretation  of 
the  results  of  his  scholarship. 

We  ere  far  from  adopting  his  opinion?,  or  maintaining  the 
C(^rectnefl8  of  his  views.  Indeed,  the  best  think^fr.s  and  scholars 
in  Germany  and  England  look  on  hi«  Uieory,  not  with  disfavour 
only,  but  with  distrust,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  tbe  suggested 
cento  afl  a  rash  and  unwarrantable  hypothe^iis.  As  an  excroitation 
of  scholarship,  however,  it  wae  given  forth,  not  as  a  theological 
treatise,  and  the  bigotry  of  seizing  upon  an  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  in  philological  criticism  as  a  weapon  of  theological  con- 
troversy, appears  to  us  to  be  not  disingenuous  only,  but  dishonest. 
Gerald  Massey,  himself  an  illustrious  instance  of  toiling  upward,  has 
both  truly  and  beautifully  said,  that  those, 

*'  WHo  work  for  frtsdom  win  not  in  wn  hoar: 
Tb«ir  cost  of  cooqawt  never  can  be  sammed ! 
Tbey  toil  and  toil  through  many  a  bitter  day 
And  dark^-wbep  false  friends  flee  and  tme  ones  faint. 
Tbe-eeed  of  that  great  Troth  from  which  ahall  spring 
The  forest  of  the  fntnre,  and  give  shade 
To  the  reapers  of  the  harvest,  must  be  watched 
With  faith  that  fails  not,  fed  with  rain  of  tears, 
And  walled  aronnd  with  life  that  fighting  fell.'* 

S^fik  a  workman  for  the  choicest  freedom— that  of  thonght^was 
Donaldson ;  and  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  hour  of  trial  he  coin- 
ported  himself  with  the  fearless  dignity  of  one  to  whom  truth 
IS  dearer  than  coin  fort,  fame,  or  even  hfe. 

The  author,  resolute  in  his  integrity,  replied  to  his  ixnnartial 
judges  by  the  isauu  of  a  second  edition  of  the  obnoxione  book,  and 
they  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  so  eagerly  that  the  trustees 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  School  lent  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
inquisitors,  and  annoyed  JDonaldson  into  resignation,  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  all  who  bad  ever  studied  under  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
master.  In  his  own  defence  he  wrote  his  work  entitled,  **  Christian 
Orthodoxy  reconciled  with  the  Conclusions  of  Modem  JBibUcal 
LearniQ^."  This  work  was  issued  in  1857,  after  he  had  returiM>d 
to  Cambridge  and  recommenced  his  laboui»  of  tutorship,  as  a 

frotest  against  the  assumption  made  by  his  critics,  that  being  in 
Qly  orders  it  was  a  mark  of  want  of  Christian  conscientiouaaoss 
tp  issue  any  book  likely  to  throw  doubt  on  the  contents  /of  the  ^ 
received  Canon  of  Scripture. 
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On  hiB  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  welcomed  by  the  first 
scholars  of  the  day,  who  crowded  to  hear  his  "  Lectures  on  Latin 
Synonyms,"  and  to  profit  from  his  clear  expositions  of  the  gramma- 
tical and  etymological  structure  of  the  speech  of  Eome.  In  1856 
Ike  issued  a  pamphlet  on  "Classical  ocholarship  and  Classical 
Learning,  considered  with  Special  Eeference  to  Competition  Tests 
and  Uniyersity  Teaching."  In  this  same  year,  by  the  strong 
support  of  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece  and  the  expositor  of 
Plato,  he  was  chosen  examiner  in  classics  for  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  through  the  help  of  other  friends  he  was  advanced  to 
a  similar  position  among  the  Civil  Servipe  Examinators.  In  labours 
connected  with  these  departments  of  e£fort,  in  recasting  and  revis- 
ing his  "  New  Cratylus  "  and  "Yarronianus,"  as  well  as  in  preparing 
for  production  of  a  *'  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,"  his  time  was 
mudi  employed,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  fierce  wars  of  theology. 
But  the  crowd  of  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  demanded 
exertions  beyond  his  strength.  His  fine  physique  failed,  and  his 
brain  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  numerous  cares  and  sad  anxieties. 
A  tour  in  Germany,  m  1860,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  restoration, 
failed  to  ease  the  neuralgic  pains,  or  stay  the  progress  of  the 
disease  that  saps  the  power  of  efibrt  in  the  overtaxed  brain. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  exaniiners  for  the  Classical  Tripos 
in  Cambridge,  an  honour  richly  won  by  the  fame  he  had  brought 
to  his  university,  as  well  as  highly  merited  on  account  of  the 
efibrts  he  had  made  to  elevate  the  standard  of  acquisition  among 
her  graduates.  After  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  settled  down  to 
his  work,  though  most  of  his  friends  saw  in  nis  appearance  symp- 
toms of  declining  power  and  health.  He  himself  felt  that  a 
message  had  been  sent.  He  had  con(juered  in  himself  the  fear  of 
death, — he  could  not  prevent  the  nam  of  dying.  He  had  been 
accused  by  clerical  foes  of  being  false  to  the  Cln'istian  faith ;  but 
he  fronted  the  last  enemy  in  a  strength  due  to  faith  in  Christ. 
While  he  felt  the  injustice  of  the  measure  which  had  been  meted 
to  him  in  life,  he  knew  that  mercy  from  on  high  had  been  meted  to 
him  by  One  who  knew  the  frailties  of  the  human  heart  and  in- 
tellect, and  frame.  He  saw  life  and  immortality  through  the 
chinks  and  fissures  of  his  decaying  tabernacle ;  but  it  was  not  for 
him  to  faint  in  the  hour  of  duty,  it  was  his  to  work  in  the  harness 
of  toilful  and  responsible  offices.  He  went  to  London  to  attend  to 
his  duties  as  examiner  in  the  London  University,  but  the  damp  of 
death  was  abeady  gatheriDjy^  on  him,  and  the  dutiful  heart  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  onconung  of  the  seizure  which  should  reduce 
it  to  dull  dust.  He  went  to  his  mother's  house  with  the  pangs  of 
death  upon  him,  and  quite  xmfitted  for  any  exertion.  For  four 
weeks  he  wrestled  with  death — a  calm,  resolute,  dutiful  wrestling 
for  power  to  do  what  he  ought,  and  to  effect  what  he  meant ;  but 
gradually  his  eye  began  to  see  in  the  future  more  to  be  wished  for, 
in  the  past  less  to  regret,  and  resignation  came  into  his  soul.  On 
the  lOtn  Feb.  1861,— a  sabbath  day,— the  rest  of  death  reacli»d 
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him,  and  all  the  battles  of  his  baffled  hopes  were  over,  while  not 
half  a  century  of  life  had  been  granted  him  to  make,  to  use,  and  to 
reproduce  all  those  researches  which  by  toil  of  brain  and  sweat  of 
soul  he  had  so  honestly  and  earnestly  pursued.  So  is  it  ever ;  the 
work  of  life  is  interrupted  by  the  aavent  of  death,  and  the  soul 
passes  over — 

"  That  awfal  gulf  no  mortal  e*er  repassed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side." 

We  admire  in  Donaldson  the  sublime  persistency  of  his  charac- 
ter in  following  out  the  early  decision  of  his  spirit  to  combine 
modem  thoughts  and  old  scholarship  in  one  fresh  hvins  compound. 
His  ardent  temper  and  his  ceaseless  toil,  the  energy  of  his  activity 
and  the  determmativeness  of  his  principles,  led  him  to  overtask  and 
overtax  his  powers  of  body ;  and  in  his  endeavour  to  still  the  dis- 
quietude of  his  grie7ed  spirit  by  thoughtful  industry  which  would 
keep  him  above  the  world,  he  shortened  his  tenure  of  earthly 
existence.  But  the  spirit  of  his  life,  the  good  old  English  pluck  of 
the  man,  is  best  seen  when  he  stood  an  alien,  with  the  brand 
of  heresy  upon  his  name,  in  the  church  he  loved,  and  whose  honours 
and  emoluments  he  was  fitted  to  hold,  and  beheld  his  loved  and 
loving  pupils  pass  from  the  door  of  his  class-room  never  to  enter  it 
to  him  again,  oecause  he  was  decreed  an  unsafe  guide  in  articles  of 
faith ;  when  he  saw  all  this,  and  bore  up  against  it  in  love  of  truth 
and  honesty  of  conviction,  and  with  all  his  old  habits  of  life  unsettled, 
he  gave  himself  to  new  labours  for  human  good.  How  great  in  his 
humility  he  retrod  the  Halls  of  Cambridge,  and  with  the  light  of 
genius  and  study  in  his  eye  poured  out  m  its  lecture-rooms  the 
treasures  of  his  well-stored  mmd !  And  when  the  flickering  of  the 
lamp  of  life  too  truly — giving  way  before  the  constancy  of  use  to 
which  it  was  subject — told  him  of  a  career  of  glory  shortened,  and 
drew  the  blank  veil  of  death  over  his  prospects,  now  patiently  he 
bore  the  disappointing  intelligence,  and  how  modestly  he  bowed 
his  head  before  the  august  Disposer  of  each  human  lot !  We  may 
learn  alike  from  the  errors  and  the  glories  of  men.  From  him  let 
us  learn  to  avoid  the  waste  of  life,  the  over-toil  of  ambitious  sugges- 
tions ;  but  from  him,  too,  let  us  learn,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  life 
itself  sooner  than  quit  the  pathways  of  duty  and  truth ;  as  well  as 
to  die  in  humble  trust  and  piety  that  the  great  Onlooker  will  re- 
cognize hereafter  each  true  servant  of  His  whose  life  has  been  spent 
in  **  toiling  upward."  B.  M.  A. 
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DAVID  PAGE  01^  « GEOLOGY  AND  MODEEN 

THOUGHT." 

Me.  Datid  Page,  F.E,S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Geological  Society,  closed  the  meetings  of  session  1865-6 
with  an  address  on  the  relations  of  Geology  to  Modern  Thought,  in 
the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  19th  June. 

Mr.  Page  is  favourably  known  as  one  the  best  popularizers  of 
geological  science  and  geographical  knowledge.  His  text-books  in 
tnese  branches  of  learning  occupy  the  very  first  pkco  among  worka 
of  that  order.  He  is  a  man  of  great  general  culture,  and  is  editor 
of  several  selections  of  poetry.  He  is  not  only  widely  and  well 
known  as  an  able  lecturer,  but  is  besides  a  favourite  contributor  to 
the  higher  periodical  literature  of  our  age. 

Mr.  Page,  before  reading  the  paper,  intimated  that  he  did  so  at 
the  request  of  their  venerable  president,  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  he  was  not  aware  whe* 
ther  Mr.  Maclaren  would  endorse  the  views  he  meant  to  express. 
He  then  proceeded  as  follows : — "  We  hear  a  great  deal  at  present 
about  the  tendencies  of  *  modem  thought.'  Let  us  see  how  far  this 
newer  thought  baa  been  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  geology. 
Such  a  subject  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  little  connection 
with  the  plain  facts  and  practical  observation  which  form  the  main 
business  of  our  winter  sittings ;  but  as  the  highest  aim  of  all  science 
is  the  furtherance  of  human  progress,  so  it  is  good  for  us  now  and 
then  to  pause  and  inquire  how  far  the  special  department  we  culti- 
vate is  concerned  in  this  development.  On  this  ground  I  have 
chosen  the  present  topic  of  address,  believing  that  geological  dis- 
covery has  exerted  direct  and  beneficial  influences  in  the  develop- 
mest  of  modem  thought  and  feeling,  and  because  these  influences 
in  certain  quarters;  have  been  misapprehended  and  opposed,  it  is  our 
duty  as  gecdogists  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  these  misapprehen- 


sions." 


We  quote  the  remainder  textually  :— 

By  *' modern  thoaght"  is  meant,  I  presume,  the  ideas  now  entertained  respecting 
the  natnre  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  universe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  opin- 
ions that  were  held  by  our  more  immediate  predecessors.  One  notable  feature  of 
this  thought  is  the  view  now  entertained  of  the  age  of  our  planet,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  its  crust  has  been  moulded  into  its  present  form.  The  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  believed  in  by  our  forefathers  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  if  it 
remains  at  all,  it  is  only  among  those  who  are  unfortunately  debarred  by  their 
position  from  this  newer  knowledge;  or,  still  more  unfortunately,  among  those 
who  are  obstinately  unwilling  to  acquirel  t.  The  numerous  formations — aqueoos 
and  igneous — which  compos*  the  earth's  crust,  the  gradual  processes  by  which 
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tfaej  hare  been  aceamalated,  the  sacoeesive  races  of  plants  and  animals  eotombed 
within  their  strata,  and  th«  repeated  osciUatioos  of  sea  and  land  wbieh  these  for* 
matrons  imply,  all  point  to  an  inconeeirable  lapse  of  af^es  daring  which  oar  planet 
has  existed  under  its  present  ordaiaings.  To  question  this  bi^h  antiquity— -what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  views  of  our  forefathers — would  be  to  shut  oar  «yes  to  the 
raoet  obvious  facta^  and  to  oppose  the  clearest  inferences  reason  ever  deduced  from 
the  pfaenomeoa  of  natare*  And  with  this  knowledf^e  of  a  higher  antiquity  hive 
aka  arisen  other  opinions  an  to  the  secoodary  processes  by  which  the  earth  has 
assumed  its  existing  form  and  appointments.  Less  thaa  a  century  a^,  the  in* 
stantaneons  creation  of  the  solid  fraasework  of  the  earth  was.  a  matter  of  aimost 
amtersal  belief  ;  now  every  man  of  ordioary  education  knows  that  the  reeky  orost 
has  been  gradually  fonned  by  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies,  that  it  hacundeiw 
gone  a  thousand  modifications,  and  is  still  imder  the  operation  of  these  foroesv 
and  passing  on  to  other  and  newer  aspects.  At  the  same  period,  the«xisti4g  aeaa 
and  continents  were  regarded  as  the  lands  and  waters  originally  separated  at  thfl 
creation;  now,  everyone  acquainted  with  the  rndiments  of  geologj  is  aware  that 
sea  and  land  have  repeatedly  changed  places,  and  are  even  now  gradually  passing 
OB  to  other  distribations,  with  necessarily  other  climatea  and  other  vegetable*  and 
animal  appointments.  So  far,  then,  as  conoerns  the  antiquity  of  our  globe>  and 
the  simaltaneous  creation  of  its  rocky  exterior,  modern  knowledge  and  ancient 
belief  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  By  the  latter  the  formation  of  the  world  waa 
regarded  as  an  ewl  reoent,  instantaneous,  and  accomplished  ;  by  the  former  it  is 
received  as  a  work  of  ankaowa  beginning,  gradual  in  development,  and  still  in 
progresB. 

With  this  belief  in  the'receatness  of  the  world,  our  forefathers  had  no  true  con- 
ception of  the  creational  order  and  succesriion  of  vegetable  and  animal  existences. 
A  vagne  netion,  to  be  sore,  prevailed  as  to  the  appearance  of  higher  and  higher 
forms  witlua  the  space  of  one  or  two  creative  days  ;  but  at  that  time  geology  had 
not  revealed  the  long  and  orderly  ascent  from  lower  to  higher  races  ;  nm-  had  it 
shown  that  daring  the  vast  ages  of  this  ascent  thonsands  of  species  and  genera 
had  become  extinct,  and  that  the  plants  and  animals  now  living  were  but  the 
merest  fraction  in  comparison  with  those  that  had  utterly  perished.  According 
to  the  belief  of  oar  forefathers,  the  flora  and  fama  now  inhabiting  the  world  were 
identioal  with  those  by  wluch  it  was  originally  peopled.  It  waa  admitted  that 
there  had  been  growth,  and  reprodaction,  and  decay  ;  bat  no  idea  was  entertained 
that  whole  families  and  orders  had  become  extinct ;  nor  was  it  even  dreamt 
that  the  existing  races  of  plants  and  animals  were  so  widelj  different  in  form  and 
dianctor  from  those  that  had  gone  before  them.  Geology  has  thrown  an  entirely 
now  light  on  the  soience  of  life  ;  and  modem  philosophy  has  now  to  deal  not 
merely  with  exiatiag  plants  and  animals,  bat  with  those  foand  in  a  foesil  state  in 
the  earth's  crust,  and  which  bear,  in  maay  instances,  but  a  slender  resemblance  to 
thoee  that  snrrooad  as.  Bew  wide  the  field  that  botany  and  zooAogj  have  now  to 
trsTonel  How  difibrentoor  notions  of  the  ^reat  soheme  of  life  compared  with 
thooe  that  were  eatertaioed  by  the  most  acoon^>liHhed  biologists  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  century  I  Former  notions  were  exclnsively  restricted  to 
liviBg  Ibnns ;  noodera  thought  takes  a  wider  range,  embraces  past  and  present, 
trseee  newer  affinities,  and  arrives  at  other  views  of  geographical  diAribation  and 
foMtional  perfiNmanee.  And  who  dare  gainsay  that,  with  broader  and  more 
aoeorate  knowledge  of  natore,  wiil  arise  higher  and  sounder  conceptions  of  the 
Godefnatofe? 

Again,  believing  in  tiie  six  or  sevea  thonaand  years  of  the  world's  existence,  the 
aaliqiiity  of  man  was  neesessfily  limited  by  our  forefathers  to  the  same  daiatioo. 
Neither  plants  nor  animals  could,  of  course,  be  older  than  the  globe  on  which  they 
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were  placed;  and  time  all  the  remaiiia  of  life,  all  the  dUperaiona  of  races,  all  the 
lisea  and  declines  of  nationalities,  and  all  the  concrete  progress  of  ciTilization  wen 
restricted  to  these  six  or  seven  tboasand  years.  By^and^bye,  however,  as  geokigy 
began  to  unfold  the  numeroos  successions  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  cycles 
required  for  their  development,  and  as  exploren  began  to  discover  the  remains  of 
man  and  his  works  in  certain  formations,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
could  not  have  been  deposited  within  the  received  chronology,  a  new  light  broke 
in  upon  modern  thought,  and  most  people  are  now  prepared  to  admit  that  man,  in 
one  or  other  of  his  varieties,  may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth  for 
thousands  of  centuries.  By  this  newer  notion  freer  scope  has  been  given  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  ethnologist,  the  philologist,  and  the  histonan,  and  many  anomaVMJi 
in  the  vwiation  and  disperaion  of  the  human  race  are  likely  the  sooner  to  receive 
a  more  philoeophical  and  satisfactory  solution.  It  has  been  said  (as  it  has  been 
said  of  many  other  subjects  that  engage  the  human  mind)  that  it  matten  little 
to  the  business  of  life  whether  man  has  existed  on  this  earth  for  six  thousand  or 
for  sixty  thousand  yean.  Let  us  beware,  however,  how  we  entertain  such  an  arga* 
ment.  If  knowledge  were  sought  after  only  for  its  material  results,  man  wcnld 
indeed  know  little,  and  desire  to  know  still  less.  Indifference  is  too  often,  in 
science  as  in  morals,  the  fint  and  facile  step  to  error  and  degradation. 

Still  further,  as  paleontology  hss  shown  an  orderly  progression  in  time  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  and  this  in  a  way  that  closely  accords  with  the  ordinal 
rank  that  prevails  among  living  plants  and  animals,  the  question  has  naturally 
arisen,  Has  this  progression  been  the  result  of  successive  creations,  or  has  it  been 
brought  about  by  some  secondary  law  of  gradual  development  ?  Much,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  been  written  on  both  sides,  but  the  acrimony  with  which  the 
subject  was  discussed  some  twelve  or  fifteen  yean  ago  has  died  away— it  has 
become  an  "  open  question,"  which  may  be  treated  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point ;  and  now  perhaps  the  majority  of  qualified  naturalists  are  beginning  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  entire  vital  scheme — animal  as  well  as  vegetable — 
is  genetically  connected  by  some  process  of  developmental  descent.  They  peroeiTe 
that  life  is  intimately  associated  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  universe, 
and  throughout  these  physical  conditions  they  trace  only  the  operetion  of  secondary 
causation  ;  hence  the  faur  inference  seems  to  be  that  life,  like  the  conditions  oa 
which  it  is  dependent,  is  under  a  simiUv  mode  of  causation  and  the  operatioa 
of  natural  law.  Such  a  process  of  development  being  admitted*-no  matter  hovr 
difficult  it  may  be  to  trace  it  in  all  its  ramifications,->man  must  be  geneticslly 
connected  with  the  antecedent  forms  of  life,  and  the  man  of  the  pcesent  day 
must  excel  the  man  of  the  past,  just  as  the  man  of  the  future  will  excel,  phy- 
sically and  intellectually,  the  man  of  the  present  If  there  be  a  law  of  pro- 
gressive development,  such  must  be  its  inevitable  result ;  and  this  new  idea  oC 
progression,  originating  with  geology,  has  ahready  done  much  to  influence  the 
tone  of  modem  thought  and  modem  philosophy.  The  science  of  anthropol<^, 
or  the  study  of  man  as  a  branch  of  natural  history,  has  been  one  of  its  imme- 
diate reeults  ;  and  much  will  yet  flow  from  that  study,  both  in  a  philoeophicel 
and  practical  aspect  Obeerve  that,  however  man  may  have  originated,  it  does 
not  alter  his  position  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is  no  degradation  to  have  been 
descended  from  some  antecedent  form  of  life,  any  more  than  it  is  an  exaltation  to 
have  been  formed  directly  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  lives,  and  brsathes^ 
and  is  dependent  on  physical  conditions  ss  much  as  the  lowest  creature  with 
which  he  ia  associated  in  the  scheme  of  life.  His  position  depends  not  upon  tbe 
physical  life  which  he  shares  in  common  with  other  animals,  but  upon  his  intal- 
lectnal  nature ;  and  this  in  either  way  can  only  be  resolved  into  a  newer  and 
higher  creational  endowment. 
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Obsfrre,  le^ttimate  fteolo^ry  doei  not  aver  that  this  process  of  devebpment  has 
vet  been  Batisfactorily  eiplaiued,  nor  does  it  fail  to  admit  that  there  are  manj 
difSenlties,  paleontologieii  and  physiological,  in  the  way  of  its  final  explanation; 
but  it  regards  the  fact  of  progression  as  undeniable,  and  ascribes  it,  aa  it  ascribes 
all  other  phenomena,  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  operaiiofc  throngh  the  medium  of 
natural  law.  And  it  is  this  idea  of  law,  in  contradistinction  to  a  belief  in  erea* 
tional  interferences  and  interventions,  that  has  impressed  its  mark  most  percepti- 
bly on  the  reasonings  of  modem  philoeophy.  To  the  thought  of  our  forefathers, 
creative  interference  was  direct,  and  as  occasion  might  rsquire;  to  modem  thought 
creative  enez]gy  operates  through  law;  and  this  Itw  iized,  enduring,  and  ascertain- 
able. According  to  the  olden  belief,  the  Deity  was  invested,  as  it  were,  with 
human  attributes,  changeable  in  method,  provisional  in  action,  and  open  to  external 
influence;  according  to  the  newer  philoeophy,  the  work  of  creation  is  carried  on  by 
fixed  and  ascertainable  methods,  perfect  in  their  appointments,  and  because  perfect, 
enduring  and  unchangeable.  Both  views  might  be  alike  reverential,  but  the  Utter 
carries  along  with  it  more  spiritual  and  more  exalted  conceptions.  To  believe  that 
the  whole  operations  of  nature  are  held  in  concert  by  great  pre-ordained  laws — the 
incidents  of  to-day  with  those  of  the  remotest  eras — is  surely  a  nobler  view  of 
creation  and  its  divine  Architect  than  that  which  provides  only  for  present  pur- 
poses and  special  requirements.  And  the  more  this  idea  of  natural  law  can  be 
made  to  pervade  modern  thought,  the  more  will  its  infloenoe  be  felt  and  appreci- 
ated in  morals  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  So  long  as  the  human  mind  believes  in  the 
physical  efficacy  of  confession,  humiliation,  and  repentance,  so  long  will  itfeebly  resist 
the  temptations  to  error;  bnt  litt  it  once  be^  convinced  that  certain  consequences 
must  inevitably  follow  from  certain  acts,  and  that  there  is  indeed  in  the  order  of 
creation  '*no  Tariableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  "  and  you  provide  it  with  one 
of  the  strongest  incentives  to  reason  and  resistance.  So  far  as  confession  and  re* 
pcotauee  concern  the  individual  mind,  the  effect  is  undoubtedly  wholesome;  but  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  general  law  (which  roles  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  indi* 
vidua!),  it  would  be  reversing  all  philosophical  views  of  the  enduring  order  of 
nature  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  instrumental  either  in  producing  change 
in  physical  laws,  or  in  procuring  exemption  from  their  effects. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  fix  on  geology,  as  the  main  promoter 
of  this  idea  of  natural  law,  the  ban  and  odiom  of  materialism.  That  some  geo- 
logists entertain  materialistic  views,  jnst  as  other  men  who  know  nothing  of 
geology  believe  similar  doctrines,  is  by  no  means  improbable ;  but  if  there  be  any 
such,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  our  study  disclaims  their  reasonings  and 
ignores  their  principles.  Instead  of  being  condndve  to  such  opinions,  geology, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  calculated  to  impress  men 
with  convictions  of  divine  intelligence  and  design.  Oar  forefathers  drew  their 
evidences  chiefly  from  the  living  world  around  them  ;  the  modem  theologian 
obtains  through  geology  a  wider  field  and  more  abundant  material.  The  inani- 
mate rock  now  tells  its  tale  as  eloquently  aa  the  liying  organism,  and  the  rocky 
crast  carries  back  the  arguments  through  cycles  compared  with  which  the 
appointments  of  the  present  are  but  as  the  moments  of  yesterday.  Our  forefathers 
passed  over  the  earth's  crust  as  a  mass  merely  of  rocks  and  minerals ;  ths  modsra 
inquirer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  observation  turned  aside  at  evexy  step  by  the 
organism  which  it  emtombs,  and  his  thoughts  are  hallowed  by  the  nfiection  that 
beneath  him  lie  myriads  of  life-forms  which  were  the  objects  of  God's  care  thou- 
sands of  a|^  before  hia  own  race  was  called  into  existence. 

Another  and  most  important  feature  with  which  modem  thought  has  been 
impressed  by  science  is  the  idea  of  incessant  progression.  Ignorant  of  the  physical 
and  vital  progress  revealed  by  geology,  our  forefathers  regarded  the  world,  with 
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all  its  garnitare  of  plants  and  animals,  as  a  thing  accomplished.  To  them  it  pre- 
sented a  mere  stereotyped  Tonod  of  decay  and  reprodaokion — the  same  now  ss  it 
had  been,  and  as  it  would  oontinne  to  be  in  fatnre  ages.  Instead  of  looking  forward 
to  its  onward  and  upward  progress,  thoj  dreaded  its  termination  and  predicted  its 
end.  Modem  philoBophj»  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  traced  a  progress  in  the 
past  and  perceSves  no  decline  in  the  forces  of  nature,  looks  confidently  forward  to 
newer  and  higher  derelopments — ^pbysicaU  ▼ital,  and  intellectual.  As  the  life  of 
the  present  excels  the  life  of  the  past,  so  the  fair  and  logical  inference  is  that  the 
life  of  the  future  will  excel  that  of  the  present  As  the  march  in  the  past  has 
been  e^er  onward  and  upward,  so  that  in  the  future  will  be  onward  and  upward 
still,  and  man  himself  partake  of  the  same  progression.  As  higher  and  higher 
forms  have  appeared  in  the  past,  so  science  believes  in  the  appearance  of  higher 
and  higher  forms  in  the  future.  Nor  can  this  idea  of  irresistible  progression  fail 
to  aflfect  the  general  tone  and  character  of  modem  belief,  or  cease  to  impress  with 
the  conviction  that  everything  physical,  vital,  intellectual,  and  moral  is  paasing, 
and  mnst  pass  on  to  other  and  higher  aspects.  Nothing  standa  still :  truth 
alone  is  eternal ;  and  in  the  search  for  this  truth,  and  under  the  convicUoo  of  in- 
cessant progretBion,,how  futile  the  attempt  to  bind  hj  olden  creeds  and  human 
dogmas  the  ever-ascending  and  ever-expanding  attributes  of  the  human  intellect ! 
Such  is  a  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  topics  on  which  modem  thought  has  been 
more  especially  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  geology.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  conrec' 
tion  of  this  or  that  belief,  but  the  removal  of  all  the  opinions  that  have  been 
founded  upon  or  flow  from  these  beliefs.  In  this  way  the  influence  of  our  adence 
extends  beyond  the  limits  I  have  indicated,  and  its  effects  may  yet  be  traced  in 
quarters  where  at  present  it  is  least  suspected.  And  if  it  bs  the  truth  it  teaches, 
the  sooner  its  influence  can  be  accelerated  and  extended  the  better.  To  timid 
minds  who  dread  the  effects  of  these  newer  views,  the  history  of  the  Galilean 
astronomy  may  become  a  souroe  of  encouragement ;  to  the  ignorant  who  miaappre« 
bend  them  the  rapid  dissemination  of  our  science  will  soon  suffice  to  explain ; 
and  to  the  intolerant  who  condemn,  the  progress  of  recent  years  may  surely  carry 
the  conviction  how  lightly  falls  their  reprosch,  and  how  unavailing  their  oppoeition. 
As  geology  seeks  only  for  truth,  so  it  dreads  no  blame.  Its  field  of  observation  is 
our  planet ;  its  functions  the  reading  of  that  planet's  history.  It  may  err  in  its 
interpretations,  but  the  facts  remun  intact ;  and  the  higher  knowledge  of  another 
day  may  make  clear  what  the  information  of  the  present  is  unable  to  explain.  A#  «e 
have  no  creeds  to  restrict,  so  we  have  no  dogmas  to  defend ;  and  as  we  have  all 
learned  how  liable  we  are  to  err  in  our  interpretations,  so  we  have  ceased  t»  be 
intolerant  In  this  way,  and  over  and  above  the  influence  of  its  teachings  ou 
modern  thought  the  history  of  geology,  like  that  of  astronomy,  is  pregnant  with 
useful  lessons  to  other  departments  of  human  inquiry.  In  offering  these  brief 
remarks  I  have  been  deairou«,  first,  to  show  the  higher  connections  of  our  science 
as  an  incentive  to  further  research  ;  and  secondly,  to  remove  misapprehension  as 
to  the  real  bearings  and  tendencies  of  its  teachlD^s.  We  cannot  be  always  in  the 
field,  and  our  discoveries  without  their  higher  bearings  would  lose  half  their  aig- 
nifieance.  We  cannot  sit  quietly  by  and  hear  our  reasonings  misapprehended, 
without  feeling  we  are  untrue  to  ourselves,  and  condoning  the  ignorance  and  error 
ef  the  offenders  if  we  leave  them  unnoticed. 
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JSomajtces  and  Minor  Poenu.    Br  Hbkst  Glassfobd  Bbll. 

London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

YxBSB  has  never  been  to  the  aathor  of  this  book  an  all-ene^roBsing 
pursuit ;  it  has  scarcely  even  been  a  passionately  followed  amuse- 
ment,— ^for  art  and  wit,  at  least,  have  shared  in  his  devotions.  He 
has  always  been  a  lover  of  poetry  and  an  appreciator  of  poets,  and 
he  has  a  keen  perceptive  critical  faculty.  But  he  has  seldom 
laboured  the  products  of  his  own  Muse  above  the  amateur  point. 
Vers  de  socUte  of  a  high  class  he  has  produced,  and  some  few  pieces 
stamped  with  the  mint-mark  of  Parnassus ;  but  he  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  given  his  heart  to  the  perfecting  of  the  educts  of  his  fancy. 
He  has  many  of  the  potencies  of  a  poet,  and  great  facility  of  execu- 
tion in  many  styles ;  bat  if  seems  a  yersatility  of  talent  rather  than 
of  genius,  a  vivacity  of  the  imagination  rather  than  a  vital  necessity 
of  the  soul,  which  induces  him  to  flash  his  ideas  into  verse.  But 
many  a  writer  witii  less  power,  by  concentration  of  energy  and  wise 
decidedness  of  mind,  has  gained  a  firmly  fixed  niche  in  the  galleries 
of  poetic  reputation.  It  is  partly  matter  of  regret  that  these  "  Bo- 
mances  and  Minor  Poems, '  which  are  so  full  of  the  insight  of  the 
poet,  have  been  subjected  to  the  oversight  of  a  mind  enjoying  its 
productiveness  more  than  the  unity  and  perfection  of  its  produc- 
tion?. 

Henry  Glass  ford  Bell  is  somewhat  of  the  school  of  Praed,  Lockyer, 
&e.,  men  whose  genius  flows  on  them  at  intervals  as  a  source  of  self- 
enjoyment  and  as  an  ingredient  in  social  life.  Sometimes  he  seems 
as  if  he  had  caught  the  echo  of  Thackeray,  with  a  little  of  the  into- 
nation of  Leigh  Hunt.  We  should  hesitate  to  place  him  among 
those  authors  of  volumes  of  verse  for  whom  there  is  reserved  a  per- 
ennial fame,  though  we  do  think  that  many  pieces  in  this  volume 
will  live  among  our  •'  Elegant  Extracts,"  "  ^Poetical  Eeaders,"  and 
"Books  on  Elocution,"  with  the  efiVct  of  recalling  the  memorjr  of 
the  gifted  occupant  of  the  second  seat  of  sherifl^iom  in  Lanarkshire. 
Those  who  do  not  know  the  facts  may  perhaps  be  gratified  by  being 
told  the  following  few  dated  events  of  the  autnor's  career.  H^  is  the 
son  of  James  Bell,  a  distinguished  Scottish  advocate,  and  was  bom 
at  Glasgow,  1805.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  instituted  and  edited  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Literary  Journal.  He  published,  in  1830,  a  "  Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  of  which  60,000  eopies  have  been  sold, 
and  issued  a  volume  of  poetry  preyiously  to  this  one,  and  bearing  tlie 
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title,  "  Summer  and  Winter  Hoars."  He  became  Bheriff-substitiite 
of  Lanarkahire  in  1839,  and  is  known  withal  aa  one  of  the  beat 
critica  and  leotnrerB  on  literature  and  the  fine  arta  in  the  Weat  of 
Scotland. 

The  two  aonneta  which  follow  will  ahow  him  m  a  worker  in  thoae 
delicate  cameos  of  poetry,  and  poaseased  of  skill  in  the  production 
of  capital  artistic  effects  oy  hia  labour  :— 

"LOVE  UNBETUBNEO. 

'*  She  said  she  did  not  lore  me;  yet  her  look 

Had  to  mj  eyes  a  teodernesB  divine; 
She  laid  she  did  not  love  roe,  yet  she  took 

My  hand  in  hers,  or  laid  her  own  in  mine; — 
Perchance  'twas  pity;  if  so,  I  ronst  brook 

Desires  and  wishes  that  for  sver  bum; 
If  y  heart  mnst  be  a  sealed  forgotten  book, 

My  hopes  poor  mariners  that  ne'er  return;— 
Perchance  'twas  some  coy  tonoh  of  womanhood 

That  wonld  not  show  what  had  before  lain  hid; — 
Say  that  it  was  not  love,  bnt  some  kind  mood 

Which  to  her  gentle  bosom  came  nnbid, 
What  form  of  love  has  e'er  my  nitnre  movi»d. 

Like  hen  by  whom  I  thus  amnnbeloredf  ** 

**  THE  DEATH  OF  MABK  ANTONY. 

*' '  Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  but 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips.' — Shaktpert, 

"  So  breathing  ont  his  sonl  he  died :  the  thought 

That  hallowed  death  was  love — ^the  crown  of  life; 

There  came  not  back  to  him  in  that  dread  strife 
Anght  of  the  fame  his  conquering  legions  brought; 
His  closing  ear  no  lingering  murmur  caught 

Of  Bome's  loud  triumph  round  his  blazoned  car. 

Nor  gleamed  there  on  him  dimly  from  afar 
The  purple  and  the  throne  for  which  he  fought; 
But  love  was  with  him,  like  a  setting  star 

With  tremulous  radiance  lighting  him  to  death ; 

Love  made  the  sweetness  of  his  parting  breath 
Sweeter  than  life;  let  not  detraction  mar 
The  virtue  of  such  end,  which  doth  outlive 
Vices  we  scorn  and  frailties  we  forgive." 

Lovers  of  Shakspere  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  these  verses 
for  their  scrap-books.  They  are  a  tercentenary  poem  on  Stratford* 
on-Avon  at  night : — 

**  Twenty-seven  psoes  in  front. 
And  barely  eleven  deep. 
Lights  in  every  window  but  it,-« 
Are  they  dead,  or  do  they  sleep? 
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^'  The  merrf  goeupt  of  Stratford 
Qottip  in  shops  all  loimd, — 
From  that  nntanantsd  manrion 
There  oometh  not  a  soond. 

"  If  joa  knock  yon  wiU  get  no  answer, — 
Knock  rererentlj  and  low, 
For  the  sake  of  one  who  was  living  there 
Three  hundred  years  ago. 

**  He  was  bom  in  the  npper  chamber, 
Had  playmates  down  the  street; 
They  noted  at  school,  when  he  read  the  lesson. 
That  his  Toioe  was  soft  and  sweet. 

**  His  father,  they  say,  was  a  glorer, 
Thongh  that  is  not  so  dear; 
He  married  his  sweetheart  at  Shotteiy 
When  he  came  to  his  nineteenth  year. 

**  And  then  he  left  old  Stratford, 
And  nobody  missed  him  much, 
For  Stratford,  a  thriving  bnigh, 
Took  little  account  of  such. 

"  Bnt  somehow  it  came  to  be  whispered. 
When  some  short  years  had  flown, 
That  the  gloVer's  son  was  making  hhnself 
A  credit  to  that  good  town. 

"  The  best  folks  scarcely  believed  it, 
And  dreamily  shook  their  head,— 
But  the  world  was  owning  the  archer 
Whose  arrows  of  light  had  sped; 

"  Whose  arrows  were  brightening  apace 
With  fire  unknown  before, 
Plucked  from  a  grander  quiver 
Than  Phcebus- Apollo  bore. 

"  So  his  birthplace  came  to  be  famous, 

And  the  ground  where  his  bones  Were  laid, 
And  to  Stratford,  the  thriving  burgh, 
Nations  their  pilgrimage  made. 

"  They  saw  the  tenantless  dwelling, 
They  saw  the  bare  flat  stone; 
But  the  soul  that  had  brightened  the  world 
Still  lived  to  brighten  Uieir  own. 

"  And  they  learned  the  sacred  lesson, 
That  he  whom  the  proud  eschew, 
The  simplest  and  the  lowliest, 
May  have  God's  best  work  to  do." 

Here  is  ft  capital  pair  of  oompaoion  portraite  of  the  poetic  and 
the  proaaio  temperaments  contrasted : — 
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**  0  the  dohefar  mtnU^ 
Wandering  eon  iranquiUa  menie 
Through  thoee  sannier  hinds  than 
onrB; 
lone  Inxnrioas,  costomB  cnrions, 
Prinoelj  chateanx,  groape  like  Wat- 

Palaoe,  hoTel,  all  so  novel. 
With  sweet  girls  who  offer  flowers. 

*  Down  hy  Zarioh,  or  hy  Veray, 
When  conld  any  day  feel  heavy, 

Who  conld  tire  of  SwitzerUmd? 
Monntun  passes,  towering  massesj 
Deep  green  valley,  far-dff  cbAlet, 
Goat -hells  tinkling  'neath  stars  twin- 
kling, 
Lakes  by  Alpine  breezes  fanned! 

"  Then  when  we  from  Berne  or  Bmgeo, 
By  the  Simplon  or  the  Splngen, 

Enter  cloudless  Italy, 
Art*s  rich  treasures  yield  new  plea- 
sures; 
Marble  charms  ns,  colour  warms  ns, 
Such  as  Titian,  grand  Venetian, 
Flashed  from  pencil  bold  and  free  I 

"  TasBo's  music  there  still  lingetv, 
There  Oanova's  plastic  fingers 

Be-Ulnmed  the  fire  of  Greece ; 
Faith  ne*er  falters  by  those  altars, 
Where  there  beameth  one  who  dream- 

efth, 
Gazing  meetly,  softly,  sweetly. 
On  the  lamb  she  folds  in  peace. 

'*  By  Lugano  or  Maf  giore, 
Light  is  rapture,  liife  a  story 

One  would  long  to  linger  o*er. 
Tired  of  all  things,  great  and  small 

things, 
Pliny,  PasU,  Sfona,  D'Este, 
Taglioni,  and  Manzoni, 

Found  a  rest  upon  this  shore. 

"  Grateful  am  I  to  have  seen  it, 
Though  as  yet  I  cannot  win  it, — 

Duty  calls  me  back  awhile ; 
But  it  brightens  and  it  lightens 
All  the  sorrow  of  to-morrow 
To  have  Wandered  and  have  pondered 
O'er  such  scenes  through  many  a 
mile. 
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"  Oh  this  frettiug  and  this  fever! 
Murray  is  «  gross  deceiver, — 
.  Every  tonr  is  worse  and  worse. 
Heat  comsiUBCt  yra,  smoke  perifhmaa 

yooi 
Porters  cheat  yon,  beggars  meet  yon. 
Insects  bite  yoti,  waiters  slight  yon. 
Nought  is  cared  for  but  your  puse ! 

"  Unknown  towns  at  midnight  reach- 
ing. 
Vainly  for  your  trunk  beseeching, 

Crammed  into  an  ommboog 
Inns  prodigious,  dark,  and  hideona. 
Stairs  ascending,  never  ending, 
Faint  and  weary,  bedrooms  dreaxy, 
'  Voila,  monsieur,  c'est  pour  vooa.' 

<<  Bed  that  measures  four  feet  seven. 
Though  y<mt  length  is  five  eleven. 
Doubled  up  to  groan  all  night; 
*    Knock's  at  daybreak  shake  the  fabric 
If  you  hasten  to  your  basin, 
'Tis  a  slop-bowl,  holds  a  cupful, 
With  no  scrap  of  soap  in  sight! 

*'  For  our  bids,  I  wonder,  is  it 
That  those  churches  we  mnat  visit 
With  this  hack  eommUtUmairef 
Ceaseless  jabbering  and  bealabbering 
(For  piastres)  of  old  masters, 
Old  and  shaky,  spotted,  flaky, 
Colourless  through  wear  and  temr. 

"  Then  the  thing  they  call  a  dinner 
Makes  a  man  both  soar  and  thinner, 

Table  d'hdte  or  k  la  carte; 
Bones  infracted,  soup  extracted. 
Tasteless  fishes,  greasy  hashes. 
Beef  like  leather,  fowls  like  heather. 

Sweets  that  go  against  the  heart! 

*'  Let  me  get  aerosB  the  Channel, 
Give  me  baek  my  winter  flannel, 

Give  me  back  ray  Christmas  cheer; 
'Tie  all  folly  thU  Beaujolais, 
Whereas  the  merit  of  thin  elant? 
They  an  asfles  vht  laate  Basses 
Ale  for  what  these  men  call  beer.* 
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To  elocutionists  we  would  oommend  the  following  extract,  as 
likely  to  be  singularly  effective  if  carefully  studied  and  tastefully 
rendered  :— 

"  THE  PBINCESS  OF  SANTA  CROCK. 

*' Wailing  winds  were  ronnd  the  oastle, 
Sleepless  Isy  she  until  dswn, 
And  the  pale  light  found  her  paler 
Than  her  conch's  snowy  lawn. 

"  Sigiemiind,  her  only  brother, 

Drew  in  dnngeoo-keep  his  breath; 
He,  to  holy  Church  a  rebel. 
By  the  Pope  was  doomed  to  death. 

**  In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning, 
Like  a  golden  light  she  rose, 
And  unlocked  an  antique  casket 
Never  hands  but  hers  unclose. 

"  There,  in  bed  of  velvet  cradled, 
Shone  an  emerald  dark  and  clear, 
Which  a  diver  in  the  ocean 
Found  in  some  far- distant  year. 

"  llien  she  summoned  the  old  artist, 
With  his  hair  of  silver  grey, 
Who  on  many  a  gem  had  sculptured 
Fancies  beautiful  as  day; 

"  Who  bad  sculptured  stone  and  marble 
Into  shapes  minute  and  fine, 
Delicate  as  early  wild  flowers, 
Light  as  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

"  *  Take,'  she  said, '  my  emerald  sacred, 
Carve  upon  it  Christ  his  head;* 
To  his  lips  he  pressed  it  softly. 
Like  a  bride  when  she  is  wed. 

"  Two  long  days  unwearied  worked  he. 
With  a  silent,  reverent  air, 
Two  long  days  and  nights  devoutly. 
On  the  third  the  head  was  there. 

''  Many  a  forest,  many  a  mountain, 
'Tvrixt  her  castle  lay  and  Borne;— 
With  the  emerald  in  her  bosom 
She  has  left  her  stately  home. 

'*  From  St.  Angel's  dark  recesses. 
Hark!  the  Mi$er^re  swells 
For  the  soul  of  one  who  dielih 
At  the  sound  of  matin  bells. 

*' And  Christ's  vicar,  the  anointed, 
Sits  within  the  Vatican, 
With  the  keys  and  the  tiara, 
Power  to  bless  and  power  to  ban. 
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**  Til  A  princess  koMls  before  him, 
Koe«l8  to  ask  a  brother^s.lifa, 
Bat  his  cold,  averted  visage 
Cats  her  like  a  two-edged  knife. 

'*  Then  from  oat  her  hearing  bosom 
Trembling  she  draws  forth  the  gem, 
And  she  lays  it  trembling,  fainting, 
On  his  garment's  oatmost  hem. 

"  Soddeni J  his  brow  grew  scarlet, 
Snddenly  his  eye  flashed  light, — 
'  Is  she  dead  who  was  possessor 
Of  that  ocean  stolactite?' 

"*  Paal  Donatil  Paol  Donatil 
She  who  had  that  stone  of  thee, 
Knew  thee  not  as  Pope  or  Kaiser, 
Was  tbj  playmate  frank  and  free; 

" '  Often,  'neath  her  father's  castle, 

Has  she  roamed  with  thee  nnchecked; 
Then,  the  chaplain  and  the  tator, 
Taught' St  her  more  than  cold  respect. 

"  *  Twelve  long  years,  0  Paal  Donati, 

Twelve  long  years  have  flown  mnoe  then ; 
She  has  kept  her  father's  castle, 
Thoa  hast  set  thy  foot  on  men. 

" '  On  the  last  night  ere  yoa  left  her, 
This  the  emmid  which  yoa  gave, 
Though  it  bore  not  then  the  scalptare, 
Christ  arisen  from  the  grave. 

"  *  By  this  token,  by  that  symbol, 
Pan],  thy  pupil  kneels  to  thee; 
Let  the  words  of  doom  be  cancelled, 
Let  her  brother  be  set  free!* 

"  For  a  moment  in  the  silence 

Yoa  might  hear  his  palses  beat; 
See  his  hand  shake  like  an  aspen, 
As  he  ndsed  her  from  his  feet. 

" '  Leonore,  the  past  is  over! 
Rome  has  set  her  seal  on  me; 
We  mast  meet  no  more  for  ever;^ — 
Take  thj  brother;  he  is  free!' " 

The  succeediDf^  specimenB  are  somewhat  Thackerayan,  coTering 
the  wounded  feelings  of  the  heart  by  affected  cynicism  :«- 

"  MY  VIS-A-VIS. 

"  That  olden  lady — can  it  be? 

Well,  well,  how  seasons  slip  away ! 
Do  let  me  hand  her  cap  of  tea, 
Tb*t  I  jnapr  gentlj  to  j^n  say, 
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*  Dew  va»dam,  thirty  yean  ago, 

When  both  oar  beerta  were  foil  of  glee, 
In  many  a  dance  and  courtly  show, 

I  had  yon  for  my  m'a-Tia. 

*' '  That  pale  bine  robe,  those  oheatnnt  carls, 

That  eastern  jewel  on  yonr  wriat, 
That  ncck-eoeiroling  itring  of  pearb. 

Whence  hnng  a  crosa  of  amethyst,-^ 
I  see  them  all,— I  see  the  talle 

Looped  ap  with  roses  at  the  knee. 
Good  Lord!  how  fresh  and  beantifal 

Was  then  year  oheek,  my  Tis-k-Tis. 

"  *  I  hear  the  whispered  praises  yet, 

The  baza  of  pleasure  when  you  came, 
The  rushing  eagerness  to  get, 

Like  moths,  within  the  fatal  flame;  • 

As  April  blossoms,  faint  and  sweet, 

As  apples  when  you  shake  the  tree, 
So  hearts  fell  showering  at  your  feet 

In  those  glad  days,  my  vis-k-Tis. 

*'  *  And  aa  for  me,  my  breast  was  filled 

With  silrery  ligkit  in  every  cell; 
My  blood  was  some  rich  juice  distilled 

From  amaranth  and  asphodel ; 
lily  thoughts  were  airier  than  the  lark 

That  carols  o*er  the  flowery  lea; 
They  well  might  breathlessly  remark, 

"  By  Jove  I  that  it  a  vis-k-vis.** 

" '  0  time  and  change,  what  ia't  yon  mean? 

Ye  gods!  csn  I  beUeve  my  ears? 
Has  that  bald,  portly  person  been 

Tour  husband,  ma*am«  for  twenty  years? 
That  six-foot  officer  your  son, 

Who  looks  o'er  his  monstaohe  at  me! 
Why  did  not  Joehna  stop  mtr  sun 

When  I  wss  first  your  Tis-k-Tis? 

"  *  Forgive  me  if  I've  been  too  bold, 

Permit  me  to  return  your  cup; 
My  heart  was  beating  as  of  old, 

One  drop  of  youth  still  bubbled  up/ 
So  spoke  I :  then,  like  cold  December, 

Only  theee  brief  words  said  she, — 
'  I  do  not  in  the  least  remember 

I  ever  was  your  vis-k-vis.' 


f  n 


"  THE  CI-DEVANT  JEUNE  HOMME. 

"  Tve  seen  the  day, — hot  now  no  more 

Bright  eyes  glance  brighter  when  I  come ; 
By  Jove!  Fm  almost  thought  a  bore, 
They  curtsey,  and  grow  staid  and  dumb ; 
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Or,  whispering  to  themaeWfls,  th«j  stj, 
'How  old  he  looks!  how  old  I  dear  me!' 

Then  carelessly  they  torn  away. 
And  pass  me  by  like  ships  at  sea. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  deuce 

Such  shocking  want  of  manners  meani. 
And  try  to  find  some  fair  excuse 

For  silly  girls  soaree  in  their  teens; 
I've  hardly  got  a  grey  hair  yet, 

My  teeth  are  nearly  all  my  own; 
I  am  by  no  means  heary  set, 

Indeed,  Fm  barely  fourteen  stone. 

"  I  still  can  dance  with  perfect  grace, 
-  My  voice  is  musical  and  strong; 
There's  scarce  a  crowfoot  on  my  face, 

My  hand  is  whit«,  my  fingers  long; 
My  tailor  says  he  never  saw 

A  finer  shape  at  forty- three, — 
And  yet,  by  some  mysterious  law, 

They  pass  me  by  like  ships  at  sea. 
^  Tis  most  preposterous,  I  vow. 

The  fancy  that  they  hare  for  boys; 
They  liked  men  formerly,  but  now 

Mere  cnrlM  darlings,  nursery  toys. 
I  asked  that  girl  with  all  her  faults, 

And  she  refused  me  like  a  fool; 
And  now  she's  whirling  through  the  waltz 

With  that  thin  stripling  fresh  from  school. 

*'  Those  red  coats,  too,  that  hang  so  loose 

On  shonlders  without  breadth  or  strength, 
Why,  now-a-days  the  reriest  gooae 

In  such  a  coat  goes  any  length. 
And  budding  maidens  gasp  and  blush 

As  if  they  stood  by  Qenghis  Khan, 
And  watchful  mothers  jump  and  rush 

To  ask  him  to  a  the  daniantB, 

"  While  /,  forsooth,  am  left  to  stand 

In  some  odd  comer  by  myself, 
And  hear  old  tabbies  underhand 

Pronounce  me  fairly  on  the  shelf. 
By  heaven!  it  almost  looks  as  if 

They  spoke  the  truth,  for,  light  and  free. 
Each  gilded  poop,  each  buoyant  skiff, 

Goes  sailing  past  me  out  to  sea! 

*'  So  be  it!    I  have  seen  the  day 

I  could  have  won  of  smiles  my  fill ; 
But  if  we  will  not  when  we  may, 

Perhaps  we  may  not  when  we  will. 
Then  let  them  take  their  beardless  pet, 

And  lisp  with  Harry,  Dick,  or  Tom ; 
But  if  they  want  a  true  man  yet, 

ril  back  the  ci'devamtjmme  homme!" 


We  mtist  not  part,  however,  with  our  author  thus,  with  a  mook- 
inff  amile  on  his  lips  while  sadness  weichs  upon  his  heart.  itiat 
strain  I  heard"  is  in  a  higher  mood,  audit  is,  Tor  our  purpose,  appro- 
priately entitled, — 

"THE  END. 

**  I  know  At  length  the  truth,  my  friend, — 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  eeuons  more, 
And  then  for  me  there  comes  the  end — 
My  joys  Md  eorrows  will  be  o'er. 

"  Nor  deem  I  the  remaining  years, 

Which  soon  must  come  and  soon  mnst  go, 
Which  wake  no  hopes,  excite  no  fears. 
Will  teach  me  more  than  now  I  know. 

"  They'll  bring  the  same  unfmitfnl  ronnd, 
The  nightly  rest,  the  daily  toil, 
The  snules  that  soothe,  the  slights  that  wound, 
The  little  gain,  the  fererish  moil. 

"  And  when  at  hwt  Death  turns  the  key. 
And  throws  the  earth  and  green  turf  on 
Whate'er  it  was  that  made  up  me, 
Is  it,  my  friend,  for  ever  gone? 

"  Dear  friend,  is  all  we  see  a  dream? 

Does  this  brief  glimpse  of  time  and  space 
Exhaust  the  sums,  fulfil  the  scheme 
Intended  for  the  human  race? 

"  Shall  e'en  the  star-exploring  mind, 
Which  thrills  with  spiritual  desire. 
Be,  like  a  breath  of  summer  wind, 
Absorbed  in  sunshine  and  expire? 

"  Or  will  what  men  call  death  restore 
The  living  myriads  of  the  past? 
Is  dying  but  to  go  before 

The  myriads  who  will  come  at  last? 

"  If  not,  whence  sprang  the  thought?  and  whence 
Perception  of  a  power  divine? 
Who  symbols  forth  omnipotence 

In  flowers  that  bloom,  in  suns  that  shine? 

ft 

"Tis  not  these  fleshly  limbs  that  think; 
'Tis  not  these  filmy  eyes  that  see; 
Though  mind  and  matter  break  the  link. 
Mind  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be. 

»*  Such  end  is  but  an  end  in  part; 

Such  death  is  but  the  body's  goal : 
Blooi  makes  the  pulses  of  the  heart, 
But  not  the  emotions  of  the  soul." 
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^}gt  Inquirjer. 


QUBSTIOKS  BEQUIRIMO  ASBWERS. 

626.  Who  WAS  the  author  of  the 
sayings,  **  Property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights  "  ? — Student. 

627.  Wanted,  a  few  directions  as 
to  how  to  become  a  good  extempore 
speaker. — Cttpio  Sgirb. 

628.  Wanted,  a  good  work  on  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity,  containing 
the  chief  objections  to  a  state  oharch. 
— Cupio  Scire. 

629.  Wanted,  a  good  elementary 
work  on  moral  philoaoph7.^-Cuplo 
SoiR£. 

630.  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  give 
me  any  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Beethoven;  or  can  they  inform  me 
where  his  life  is  published,  and  the 
price  of  it  ?— G.  Balsamo. 

631.  Are  there  any  works  written  on 
the  theory  and  art  of  power-loom  weav- 
ing ?  I  have  read  Watson*s  work  on 
the  "  Theory  and  Art.  of  Weaving  by 
Hand;"  and  also  Murphy's  work  on  the 
same  subject;  but  I  cannot  find  one  on 
the  theory  and  art  of  power- loom  weav- 
ing. If  any  of  your  readers  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  any  works 
written  on  the  above-named  subject, 
they  will  oblige  me  very  much.  Please 
state  the  price  and  publisher. — W-,  S. 

632.  Please  sute  the  different  edi- 
tions of  '*  Thncydides,**  and  also  the 
best  work  which  gives  an  account  of 
his  life  and  works. 

(2.)  The  same  of  Tacitus. 

(3.)  A  full  account  of  Prof.  Kings- 
ley,  mentioning  his  peculiar  views  in 
religion,  politics,  and  social  sconce. 

633.  Would  you,  or  any  reader, 
kindly  furnish  me  with  the  names  and 
prices  of  any  books  containing  the  life 
of  John  Wesley  and  his  brother,  the 
joint  author  of  Wesley's  Hymns;  of  the 
Rules  of  the  followersof  Wesley;  and,  in 
short,  the  general  works  connected  with 


the  Wetletfon  bo<fy,  so  that  full  iofomm- 
taon  may  be  obtained.— R.  D.  Robjeztt. 
684.  Could  you  inform  me  of  any 
work  relating  to  the  revival  of  the  dia- 
cooate  in  the  Church  of  England,  or 
of  any  article  in  a  past  number  of  the 
Magazine  which  will  in  any  way  baar 
on  the  subject  ?  An  early  reply  will 
much  oblige. — J.  G. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

595.  The  principal  books  of  reference 
on  English  synonymes  are  Graham's, 
Crabb's,  Whateley'a,  Carpenter's,  of 
Taylor's,  and  Boget's  "  Thesaurus  or 
English  Words  and  Phrases."  We  used 
Crabb's  rather  large  work,  and  in  this 
manner.  We  sat  down  one  evening  and 
read  a  set  of  synonymes,  and  then 
carefully  copied  out  all  that  was  illus- 
trative of  the  use  of  each  word,  bat 
leaving  a  void  wherever  the  word  itself 
occarred.  Take  as  an  example  the 
words  "  flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple.*' 
The  illustration  of  their  use  begins  in 
Crabb's  work  in  this  way"(  )  U 
used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense; 
(  )  in  the  familiar  sense  only,"  and 
so  on  throughout  the  whole  that  is 
said  on  these  words,  oceasionaUy 
copying  out  irreguhrlsf,  because  the 
words  are  often  illustrated  in  order,  and 
then  the  exercise  would  beoome  a 
matter  of  rote.  The  next  evening 
would  be  partly  occupied  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fill  up  the  gaps  purposely  left, 
and  then  in  a  comparison  with  the 
original.  This  plan  of  oourae  can  be 
followed  with  any  work  wherein  the 
worxls  are  copiously  illustrated,  and  the 
benefit  accruing  firom  soeh  an  exercise 
is  immense,  both  as  regards  exactness 
and  taste.  The  memorjf  also  might  be 
well  exercised  in  endeavonrin|(  to  writ* 
out  the  substance  of  the  distinettoaa 
on  any  set  of  words.— Cap.  SbO* 
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WHETHER  OUGHT   THE   MALT   TAX    TO   BE   REPEALED  OB  THE 

NATIONAL  DEBT  REDUCED? 


Affirmative. 

Tbb  Male  Tax  U  one  not  only  on 
pleasure,  but  on  agricnltare,  and  agri- 
cnltnre  sacrificed  mnch  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws.  It  is  right  that  some 
relief  should  be  granted  to  the  trade 
io  malting  grain,  that  the  prosperity 
of  a^ricnltnre  may  have  some  chance 
of  proceeding  pari  piu$u  with  modern 
commerce.^D.  J. 

Capital  has  been  for  a  long  time  pass- 
ing from  commerce  to  agricultare.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every 
impediment  to  the  real  cnltnre  of  land 
should  be  removed.  The  Malt  Tax  acts 
often  as  a  prohibition  to  land  culture, 
and  ought  to  be  repealed  as  a  step 
towards  the  enfranchisement  of  farm- 
ing.—W.  M.  S. 

The  Anti-Malt  Tax  repeal  argument, 
jipronnded  on  the  undesirableness  of 
cheapening  beer,  is  quite  a  fallacy.  It 
is  admittted  that  bevr  is  regarded  as  a 
necessary  of  life  by  many  of  our 
countrymen.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  present  time  to  reduce  taxation  on 
ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  following 
the  same  analogy  the  Malt  Tax 
should  be  repealed.  The  repeal  of 
this  tax,  by  making  beer  cheap,  would 
make  it  less  worth  as  a  treat,  and 
therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  employed 
as  an  agent  in  securing  companionship  ; 
while  if  it  were  cheapened,  many 
additional  comforts  would  be  open  to 
the  labouring  classes,  giving  them  a 
choice  of  joys,  while  a  grievance  would 
be  lifted  from  the  poor  man's  lot. — 
Thomas  Looks. 

The  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  would 
increase  the  power  of  consumption 
among  the  common  people  of  other  tax- 
able articles  ;  it  would  free  farming 
from  an  iuTidious  and  injurious  restric- 


tion; It  would  increase  the  acreage 
placed  under  tillage  for  the  production 
of  malting  grain ;  it  would  quicken  the 
interest  taken  in  the  culture  of 
moderately  fertile  lands;  and  it  would 
introduce  activity  into  agricultural 
purduits.  Hence  it  would  add  largely 
to  the  revenue  io  other  ways,  and  so 
really  help,  not  only  in  producing 
present  prosperity,  but  in  paying  off 
the  National  Debt. — Grapritb. 

The  labourer's  wage  is  low,  the 
Malt  Tax  keeps  his  beer  high,  while 
free  trade  has  made  the  gentleman's 
wine  low,  and  a  sense  of  inequitable 
legislation  is  felt  amone  the  laboaring 
classes.  To  repeal  the  Malt  Tax  would 
go  some  way  to  equalize  the  laws,  and 
to  take  the  grudge  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  people. — B.  N.  G. 

The  agriculturist  assented  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws,  and  great  re- 
missions of  taxes  pressing  heavily  upon 
commerce  have  been  maide  with  their 
concurrence.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
pressure  on  the  agricultural  interests 
felt  in  the  Malt  Tax  should  be  removed 
too. — JovATHAM  Oldham. 

The  Malt  Tax  comes  in  its  ultimate 
to  be  a  capitalist's  boon;  it  necessitates 
the  laying  ont  of  money  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  the  manufacturer.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  either  requires  to 
borrow  at  interest,  which  he  must  take 
out  of  the  selling  price,  or  he  must 
charge  interest  on  capital  locked  up.  This 
heightens  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
indeed;  but  far  worse,  it  renders  capital 
untransferable,  and  so  interferes  with 
the  free  play  of  money  in  the  com- 
mercial circles.  The  capitalist  gets  his 
interest  on  the  Malt  Tax  loan,  and  from 
the  scarcity  of  moveable  capital  gets  an 
enhanced  rate  for  that  which   is  re- 
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qnired  by  commerce;  while  the  poor 
beer-drioker  most  pay  not  the  Malt 
Tax  only,  bat  the  capitalUt'a  interest, 
and  the  pablican'i  profit  on  the  article 
and  on  the  money  involved  in  it. — 
G.  B.  C. 

The  development  of  land  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  growth  of  commerce. 
Anything  that  impedes  the  employment 
of  capital  on  the  land  to  increase  its 
productiveness  oagbt  to  be  avoided. 
Therefore  repeal  the  Halt  Tax. — M. 
R.L. 

To  lower  the  rich  man's  income  tax 
and  his  wine  duties,  while  we  keep  up 
the  price  of  beer  by  taxation  most  dis- 
proportionate and  extort ionatSf  is  un- 
just, and  so  far  as  regards  the  rfid notion 
of  the  National  Debt,  let  uh  be  just 
before  we  are  generous. — ^B.  N.  B. 

Nboativk. 

Alcohol  is  a  luxury,  and  is  taxed.  Tlie 
Malt  Tax  is  the  method  of  obtaioin^ 
the  duty  on  alcohol  in  beer,  which  at 
present  pays  a  tax  in  a  smaller  ratio 
than  alcohol  in  spirits;  conseq'iratly, 
were  the  BUlt  Tax  refieaied,  it  would^ 
lead  to  increased  conbuiiiptioa  of  beer, 
decreased  coosumption  of  tea,  spirits, 
and  other  articles  on  which  indirect 
taxes  are  levied,  decreased  revenue  from 
these  articles,  and  thereby  dfstroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  iudirvct 
taxation  of  the  country.  The  tax  on 
malt  is  cheaply  and  efficiently  collected, 
and  does  not  unduly  press  on  auy  one 
clam  of  the  community.  The  increased 
commerce  of  this  country  is  draining 
the  natural  resources  of  it  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio,  consequently  decreasing 
the  assets  of  our  pntitcrity.  and  their 
ability  to  pay  the  intereitt  of,  or  reduce 
the  debt  bequeathed  to  them.  For 
these  reasons  the  Malt  Tax  should  not 
be  repealed,  but  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt— G.  H. 

The  Malt  Tax  presses  most  heavily 
on  consumers  of  drinks,  which  may 
fjurly  be  denominated  as  luxuries,  and 
it  b  also  raised  on  the  present  geoerar 
tioo;  whereas  the  National  Debt  is  a 
bnrisa  not  only  affecting  the  whole  of 


the  oommnnity,  but  which  most  also 
be  handed  down  to  oar  poaterky.  If, 
then,  it  be  possible  to  lighten  the  load 
before  placing  it  on  the  backs  of  oar 
children,  and  that  withoat  uodaly 
affecting  the  interests  of  England  now, 
is  it  not  our  bounden  duty  and  hononr- 
able  office  so  to  actf — Chasoxav. 

The  Malt  Tax  ought  to  be  continned 
in  order  to  prevent  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  the  malt  trade  for  the  purpose 
of  brewing,  becaase  its  extension  would 
be  injnrious  to  the  nation,  by  convert- 
ing a  larger  quanity  of  nutritive  grain 
into  a  substance  which  poaseases  very 
little  nutrition,  and  the  little  it 
does  contain  is  mixed  with  poison 
which  makes  it  injurious  iostead  of 
beneficial.  It  should  also  be  continued, 
if  not  increased,  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
the  principal  put  of  the  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  tbe  six  million  qaartera  of 
grain  which  are  annually  made  into 
malt  in  Great  Britain;  becaase  if  thia 
qnsntity  of  grain  were  jmt  to  its  prsper 
use,  it  would  feed  five  miiltoo  people, 
ioHtejid  of  mskiiig  piupers  and  criminals 
as  it  now  does  The  National  Debt 
ought  to  be  reduced,  because  its  redac- 
tion would  lessen  the  g«nenil  taxttioo 
of  tbe  country,  which  could  not  but 
bebeneficisl.~T.  W. 

The  Malt  Tax  should  not  be  repealed, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  mun  eoarees 
of  national  reveoae,  and  one  of  the 
least  harden 4ome.  It  i^  also,  to  some 
extent,  a  means  of  keeping  down 
tbe  more  extended,  and  tberafere 
injurious  use  of  alcokolio  liquors.  If 
repealed,  no  other  tsx  could  be  Kubati- 
tuced  which  would  not  be  more  irk- 
some to  taxpayers  at  large,  and  more 
crippling  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 
The  National  I)«>bt  i>hould  rather  be 
reduced,  becaose  the  country's  resoorece 
are — failing  extraordinary  discoveries  or 
inventions — fully  developed;  it  is  there- 
fore wrong  to  hand  down  to  pcaterity 
a  burden  which  they  m«y  he  altogether 
nnable  to  get  rid  of,  or  even  to  bear,  a« 
was  cleariy  shown  by  J.  S.  Mill  racy 
recently. — W.  B.  YoSK. 

Independently  of  the  fact  so  ako- 
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qnentlj  and  effectiyelj  nr^^  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  IJill,  that  it  18  oar  duty  to  apply 
BarplsareTenae  to  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  rather  than  to  the 
farther  remission  of  taxation,  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  the  preferable  coarse 
from  motivea  ci  polity,  Ths  interest 
the    debt    abeorbe    shoot    one- 


third  of  the  revenoe  of  the  country. 
If  the  amouDt  of  the  principal  were 
lessened,  of  coarse  a  proportionate 
amoant  of  money  hitherto  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  interest  would  be  set 
free,  which  money  could  then  be  devoted 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Malt  or  any  .other 
Uz.^E.  C.  D. 
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REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Wick  and  PuUmieif  town  Young  Mens 
Iwtprovemmti  At§ociaHtm. — This  asso- 
ciation was  instituted  in  1847,  and  has 
•zisted  since  then  with  more  or  less 
success.  A  great  many  chan^ps  take 
place  in  a  session.  Some  members  leave 
the  society  to  pursue  their  fortanf*^  in 
different  places.  There  is  contioual 
change;  but  it  is  hoped  that  imprea* 
sions  received  in  societies  do  not  lose 
their  influence.  The  society  wisely 
limited  the  number  of  members  last 
•ession,  and  the  greatest  number  at  one 
time  did  not  exceed  twenfy-one,  b(>cjiu«e 
they  thought  there  were  enough  ou  the 
roll  compatible  with  the  self-improving; 
ends  of  the  society.  A  few  applications 
for  membership  were  accordingly  diit- 
niissed.  But  this  refoiuii  prompted  the 
members  to  be  more  assiduous  in  any- 
thing undertaken  by  them,  and  acted 
as  a  stronger  bond  of  union.  Oa  the 
whole,  the  session  was  one  of  the  very 
greateet  satisfaction  to  members  thst 
they  have  had  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  discussions  were  ably  and  entha- 
■iaaticaUy  condncied.  Three  essays 
were  delivered,  by  Mr.  John  Ross,  on 
*'Home;'*  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Sutherland,  on 
"  The  Enunciation  of  Physical  Law9 ;" 
and  by  Mr.  A«  Daull.  on  ''  Richard  Ga- 
meroo."    A  course  of  lactorss  was  also 


delivere  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society  on  the  following  diversity  of 
subjects:— ••  The  Fraedom  of  Thought," 
by  James  Watt,  Esq.,  F.R  S.A.;  "  The 
Laws  of  Epidemic  Cholera "  by  Dr. 
BilDks:  *'  The  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
her  Tim«»f,'*  by  W.  Reid  Tait,  Esq.,C.E.; 
"  The  Formation  of  Chsraoter,"  by  the 
Rev.  Wra.  Lillie,  A.M.,  D.D.;  '♦Astro- 
nomy," by  the  Rev.  John  Mackay,  M.  A. ; 
*'  Select  Readings/'  by  th«i  Rev.  John 
Piell;  *'  The  Heart,"  by  M.  M'Lennan, 
Esq., solicitor;"  WyclifiV,  Tyndale,  and 
ih"  Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Carrie; 
*'  Wind.-)  and  Storms  —  their  Causes, 
Laws,  and  Uses."  by  the  Rev.  David 
Berry;  "  Curiositien  of  the  Caithness 
Census,"  by  John  Maokie,  E«q.,  editor; 
and  *'  The  Invisible  World,  or  Life  in 
Littles/  by  Joseph  Anderson,  Esq  , 
editor.  These  lectures  were  very  well 
attended.  A  gr.iiid  entertainmeot  was 
held  at  the  close  of  the  session 
in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Provost 
LofLttit  presiding:.  Speeches  were  de- 
livered by  the  Ri)v.  Dr.  Lillie,  liev. 
Messrs.  Berry, Carrie,  and  Piell,  Messrs. 
Anderson,  George  M.  Sutherland, 
Alexander  Danli,  and  John  Robert- 
son. The  finances  of  the  society  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether in  «  prosperous  state. 
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LITKBABT  NOTES. 


%iUxKX^  |f0hs. 


Of  a  Hindaatanee  tranilattoo  of 
Sbakspere,  the  first  vol.  has  been  iasaed 
at  Bombay. 

R.  W.  Emerson  his  b«en  deliverini^ 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  on 
"  The  Seven  Metres  of  Intellect."  As 
he  has  asked  the  newspapers  to  snppljr 
no  report  of  them,  we  maj  infer  that 
they  are  intended  for  speedy  publica- 
tion. 

Prof.  William  Thompson,  of  St.Peter*s, 
Cambridge,  delivereii  the  Rede  Lecture 
on  "  The  D'ssipation  of  Energy." 

Dr.  David  Craigie,  author  of  works 
on  "Pathology"  and  "The  Practice 
of  Physic "  and  of  the  article  **  Ana- 
tomy "  in  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  died  17th  May,  aged  73. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Mahony  (the 
"Father  Prout"  of  FraterB  Maga- 
zine), bom  1805,  author  of  **  Facts  and 
Figures  from  Italy,"  "Letters,"  &c., 
died  21st  May. 

The  Rev.  P.  H.  Waddel,  Glasgow,  is 
engaged  on  a  new  biography  of  Robert 
Bums,  intended  to  trace  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  poet*s  mind;  and 
some  say  that  a  splendid  annotated  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  will  be  issued  under 
the  same  editorship. 

The  Rev.  L.  C.  Bigfi;s,  of  Grendon,  is 
preparing  '*  Hymns  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem," with  notei«,  dates,  authors'  names. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  £50,000 
for  a  Keble  Testimonial  College  at 
Oxford,  for  the  edncation  of  young  men 
f  or  the  ministry. 

"  Dante  and  his  Age,"  by  Mariano 
Cellini.  I^  nearly  ready. 

A  complete  uniform  edition  of 
Thackeray *B  Works  is  in  preparation — 
in  America! 

The  Ellerton  Theological  Prize,  insti- 
tuted 1825,  has  been  awarded  to  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford. Subject,*' The  Duty  of  the  Church 
in  respect  of  Christian  Missions." 


Mrs.  Somerville,  tboogh  u  bar  87th 
year,  has  just  completed  a  vast  work 
embodying  all  tbe  latest  **  Ratolts 
of  science  in  relation  to  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter."  Those  who  have 
seen  the  MS.  are  sure  that  when  tbe 
book  appears  it  will  be  found  to  sur- 
pass rather  than  fall  short  of  tbe  merits 
of  tbe  **  Physical  Geography,"  and 
*'  Connection  of  the  Sciences,"  which 
half  a  century  ago  gave  her  the  first 
rank  among  intellectnal  women. 

The  Historic  Institate  of  Paris  has 
proposed  a  universal  congress  of  the 
friends  of  science. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  "  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,"  delivered  bv  tbe  new 
Master  of  Trinity,  W.  H.  Thompaoo, 
while  tutor  of  1  is  college,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

J.  C.  Hotten  announces  as  in  pre- 
paration "The  Students*  Qoarteri  or, 
Paris  Five-and-Twenty  Years  aKO;"  a 
new  book,  by  the  late  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray. 

James  Duffy,  Dublin,  has  commenced 
a  re-issne  of  tbe  Rev.  Alban  Batler'a 
"7<ivesof  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  ami 
Sainis,"  giving  the  matter  of  tbe  guinea 
volumes  of  the  early  issues  for  two 
shillings. 

A  condensed  popular  edition  of  Wtl- 
berforee  8  **  Life  "  is  in  preparalion,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Governor  Eyre  and  Jamaica  are  to 
have  many  volumes  devoted  to  tbem 
this  season. 

The  "Critical  English  Testament" 
is  to  bring  before  the  unlearned  tbe 
results  of  modern  criticism  in  an  adapt- 
ation of  Beneel's  *'  Gnomon." 

J.   S.   Hartford,  of   Blaise  Castle, 
biographer  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, Bishop  of  Salisbury,  &c.,  died 
recently,  aged  80. 

A  Memoir  of  Be?.  John  Keble  has 
bteii  undertaken. 


"The  faiddeo  secret  of  tlie  niUTene  ie  powerless  to  resist  the  mi^ht  of  thought : 
it  most  tinclose  itself  before  it,  rerealiog  to  sight  and  brioging  to  enjoyment  its 
riches  and  its  depths/' — Ileyei. 

It  is  granted  to  few  in  anj  age — and  especially  in  this  age  of 
critical  rather  than  of  effeetiye  thought — ^to  gain  by  a  single  effort 
the  highest  pLice  in  any  department  of  literature.  This  rare  feat 
has  been  accomplished  by  James  Hutchison  Stirling.  To  him 
"  familiarity  has  been  converted  into  insight ;  the  toils  of  specula- 
tion have  made  him  strong ;  and  the  results  of  speculation  hare 
made  him  wise."  At  a  time  when  philosophic  thinking  seemed 
exhausted,  and  panting  souls  toiled  after  truth  apparently  in  vain ; 
when  realism  and  psychology  appeared  to  be  triumphant  oyer 
idealism  and  metaphysic;  wnen  the  diviner  element  in  man  was 
losing  the  consciousness  of  itself,  and  had  begun  to  be  ignored  in 
speculations  upon  human  nature ;  and  when  the  outward  forms  of 
Being  looked  as  if  they  were  certain  not  only  to  win,  but  to  mono- 
polize the  entire  attention  of  mankind — one  arose,  suddenly  as  an 
apparition,  capable  of  changing  all  that.  A  philosopher  in  good 
truth— one  who,  stirred  by  uie  love  of  wisdom,  had  toiled  long  and 
longingly  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  roots  of  thou^tful 
life,  and  who,  ucrestingly  though  unhastingly,  devoted  the  vigour 
of  manhood's  prime  to  that  researchful  study  which  alone  repays 
the  thinker  witn  revelations^-came  forth  from  the  seclusion  of  a  self- 
imposed  discipleship  to  lay  upon  the  library  table  of  reflective  men 
the  results  of  a  "  ten  years*  conflict "  with  the  mighty  mysteries  of 
human  thought  and  feeling.*  Solid,  judicious,  and  capable  men 
•aw  in  the  book  matter  for  profound  consideration,  and  determined 
to  bestow  on  it  a  loving  perusal  and  a  careful  judgment.  Flippant, 
all-accomplished,  ever-ready  critics  glanced  at  the  two  ponderous 
Tolumes  with  wonder,  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  idea  of  such 
a  book  having  been  written  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  read ;  and 
tozning  over  its  pa^es  Hke  the  newly  cut  novels  of  the  day^  en- 
deavoured by  a  dip  into  it  here  and  Uiere  to  discover  '*  the  secret 
of  Hegel/'  and  could  not  find  it.  To  those  run-and-read  critics  the 
work  afforded  no  light;  it  would  not  figure  its  meaning  on  the 
retina  of  their  minds.  But  to  those  who  gave  it  the  deliberate 
soul-reading  it  required,  it  revealed  light  and  knowledge,  and  they 
perceived  that  a  master  in  philosophy  had  arisen  once  more  amons 
the  countrymen  of  Home,  Smith,  !Eeid,  Hamilton,  Ferrier,  and 
Carlyle.    The  question,  Who  is  he  P  was  asked  alike  by  vanquished 

*  **  The  Secret  of  Hegel ;  being  the  Hegelian  System,  in  Origin,  PrioeipV),  Form, 
•fid  lltttter/*  By  James  HntebiBOB  Stirling.  In  TwoYdnmes.  Loidon  :  Luograans, 
Gnen,  a&d  Gtt. 
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critic  and  victorious  student.  Except  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
initiate,  the  book  alone  was  the  reply.  That  was  put  forward  as 
important ;  and  judgment  was  asked  on  its  merits  without  account 
taken  of  its  author's  personality  at  all.  Among  the  higher  minds 
of  the  country  a  unanimous  decision  was  given  that,  however  the 
special  tenets  of  the  Hegelian  system  might  fare,  a  thinker  hod 
come  into  the  ken  of  men  worthy  of  a  seat  of  honour  among  those 
who  labour  to  explore  the  inner  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and 
strive  to  gain  a  clue  through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  its  pheno- 
mena into  the  temple  of  true  thought.  The  sympathy  of  thinkers 
was  his  at  once,  and  James  Hutchison  Stirling  was  enrolled  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  British  philosophers ;  men  of  widely  different 
schools  concurred  in  admiring  the  force,  the  freshness,  the  dialec- 
tical directness,  and  the  fine- edged  acumen  of  the  new  comer.  By- 
and-bye  the  personality  of  this  rivalless  expositor  of  Hegel  became 
more  generally  known,  and  the  friendly  greetings  of  many  kindred 
spirits  were  given  to  him  ungrudgingly.  This  was  some  repay- 
ment for  the  struggle  and  the  toil  of  the  much-accomplishing  years ! 
And  does  it  not  betoken  some  progress  in  philosophical  charity 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  main  schools  of  metaphysics  were  thus  ready 
to  give  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due"?  This  frank  recognition 
of  the  masterful  mind,  the  honesty  of  purpose,  the  might  of  pene- 
trating insight,  and  the  skill  of  analysis  possessed  by  the  British 
Hegelian,  we  note  as  a  ^ood  omen  of  the  oncoming  time  when  the 
love  of  truth  shall  exorcise  all  less  loves  from  the  human  spirit. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
work  before  us,  of  the  ability  displayed  in  it,  and  of  the  splendour 
of  the  author's  advent  into  the  arena  of  polemic  philosophy,  we  have 
been  induced  to  depart  from  our  usual  course  in  this  section  of  this 
serial,  dedicated  to  the  advocacy  of  free  yet  reverent  thought,  and 
have  determined  to  endeavour  to  compose  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
this  able  book  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  give  an  epitome  of  its 
contents,  an  appraisement  of  its  merits,  and  an  estimate  of  its  value 
as  an  addition  to  the  library  of  philosophical  thought.  We  shall 
not  professedly  review  the  book  so  much  as  the  subject ;  but  as  we 
shall  draw  our  materials  mainly  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Stirling,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  ultimate  that  our  paper  shall  fulfil,  we  hope, 
the  highest  purposes  of  a  critical  exposition,  which  is,  as  we  appre- 
hend it,  to  place  the  matter  so  before  the  mind  as  to  excite  an 
interest  in  it ;  to  indicate  the  frame  of  thought  suited  for  its  study, 
and  to  point  out  the  special  nature  of  the  book  reviewed  in  this 
particular  regard,  as  a  source  of  information,  excitement,  and  mind* 
culture.  We  have  no  wish,  we  may  at  once  explicitly  acknowledge, 
to  interfere,  in  this  place,  with  the  function  of  "  The  Beviewer  "  in 
another  department  of  this  Magazine ;  but  we  feel  that  a  mere 
critique  of  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel "  would  neither  be  pleasing  to 
the  reader  of  such  a  notice,  nor  satisfactory  to  the  present  writer : 
for,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  the  compsis  of 
an  ordinary  paper  in  "  The  Beviewer  "  a  theme  so  large  and  eom* 
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plicated  as  that  with  which  this  work  concerliB  itself;  or  the  unusual 
nature  of  tUe  book  itself,  we  may  be  permitted  in  a  word  or  two  to 
ahow  some  reasons  for  bringing  the  subject  under  notice  in  this 
peculiar  section.  In  this  section,  under  the  head  of  "Modern 
XiOffioians/'  there  appeared  (in  May,  1862)  a  notice,  biographical 
and  critical,  of  G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  tne  marvel  of  modern  German 
philosophical  literature.  To  that  attempt  to  note  Hegel's  relation 
to  his  age  and  to  philosophy  a  consideration  of  "The  Secret  of 
Hegel "  appears  to  be  a  due  supplement ;  and  it  seems  but  fair  that 
any  earposition  of  that  should  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
foregoing  outline  of  his  system  and  sketch  of  his  life.  The  writing 
of  this  present  paper  as  a  supplement  to  that  will  justify  some 
economy  of  preliminary  exposition,  and  will  enable  the  writer  to 
come  more  readily  and  rapidly  into  intelligible  communion  with 
the  reader.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  juster  conception  at  once  of 
the  subject,  the  book,  and  its  author's  relation  to  philosophic 
thought,  may  be  gained  by  the  plan  proposed  than  by  a  mere  cri- 
tique. In  the  hope  that  we  shall  carry  our  readers'  sympathy  with 
us  in  this  apparent  irregularity,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  our  paper,  which  is  to  consider,  expound,  and  criticize, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel." 

We  dare  scarcely  profess  to  supply  our  readers  with  any  authen- 
tic biographical  details  of  the  author  of  this  production,  but  we 
belieye  that  we  may  venture  on  the  following  statements  as  being 
pretty  nearly  accurate : — 

James  Hutchison  Stirling  was  born,  we  guess,  about  1820,  of  a 
family  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  somewhere  in  the 
west  of  Scotland — perhaps  Dumbartonshire.  He  must  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  and  thorough  education  in  his  boyhood,  and 
have  profited  well  from  the  instruction  within  his  reach ;  for  we 
"ktkow  that  in  1833-4  he  was  "  enrolled  a  student  in  the  Senior 
Humanity  Class  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,"  under  William 
JEtamsay,  then  in  the  full  flush  of  his  masterly  professoriate.  In 
the  following  year  he  re-entered  the  same  class,  conjoining  with  it 
the  study  of  Greek  under  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  the  brilliant  and 
fascinating  prelector  on  Hellenic  literature ;  and  mathematics 
under  the  grave  and  sedulous  James  Thomson.  To  Greek,  in 
1836-7,  he  added  the  study  of  logic  under  Bobert  Buchanan, 
whose  painstaking  teaching  is  known  to  many.  In  1837-8  he 
resumed  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  entered  upon  that  of  moral 
philosophy  under  the  recently  deceased  Wm.  Fleming.  During 
his  arts  course  he  had  some  of  the  highest  prizes  in  the  classes  of 
humanity,  logic,  and  morals,  "  deservedly  adjudged  to  him ; "  and 
ibis  when  he  was,  as  we  calculate,  a  lad  of  somewhere  about  seven- 
teen summers. 

Subsequently  to  this  he  passed  from  the  arts  side  of  the  univer- 
sity to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  did  for  five  con- 
secutive sessions,  and  thereafter  passed  in  the  Koyal  College 
of  Surgeons  (of  which  he  is  now  a  Fellow)  in  1842.     Shortly 
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after  his  p^radnation  he  held  an  appointment  as  surgeon,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  largest  worlcs  in  the  "  Welsh  Iron  Yallej/' 
into  which  "  a  peep"  is  giren  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine,  if  we  mistake  not,  bj  the  gentleman 
of  whom  we  are  writmg.  He  was  an  aoeeptable  surgeon  at,  we 
think,  the  Hirwain  Iron  vVorks  of  Mr.  Grawshaj  for  several  yeart, 
during  which  time  he  took  an  actire  part  in  promoting  social 
ameliorations,  and  contributed  to  seyeral  literary  periodicals,  ejr,, 
Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine,  Leigh  Hunt's  London  Journal,  ne 
Truth- Seeker,  Ac.  On  the  demise  of  his  father  in  1851,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling inherited  a  modest  competency,  and  thereupon  relinquishing 
professional  life,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  thought  and  litera- 
ture. Having  married,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  France,  passing 
thereafter  into  Germany;  familiarizing  himself  meanwhile  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  each  land,  and  keeping  hioMelf  em 
eourant  with  the  works  of  the  best  writers  of  his  own  country. 
In  Germany  he  pursued  the  study  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Scbelling, 
Hegel,  and  the  other  cognate  expositors  of  modem  philosophy; 
of  much  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of 
this  work  which  is  headed  Prolegomena,  and  details  the  author^a 
struggle  towards  a  knowledge  of  Hegel. 

In  one  of  the  quarterly  reviews  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can 
notice  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel,"  employed 
in  adjudicating  upon  the  merits  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  ob«racter 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  &o.  The  Ixk^ 
before  us  proves  the  writer's  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  Coleridge  and  DeQuincey,  Hamilton  and  Mill,  Buckle 
and  Darwin,  Carlyle  and  Oomte ;  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
the  Frem^  illuminists;  Hume,  Smith,  and  the  economists;  the 
philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Bome;  the  course  of 
modern  thought,  and  the  labours  of  the  great  men  who  have  led 
its  several  movements.  His  is  a  full-furnished  mind,  the  filling  in 
of  which  has  been  well  attended  to,  and  the  culture  of  which  has 
apparently  been  sedulous  and  scientific.  His  advantages  have  been 
many,  and  his  improvement  of  those  which  fell  in  his  way  seems  to 
have  been  earnestly  and  successfully  prosecuted.  To  have  a  work 
which  has  been  the  long  and  loved  labour  of  such  a  mind  presented 
to  ISnglish  literature  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  The  result 
of  such  a  thinker's  labours  on  this  abstruse  theme  is  now  before  us, 
and  our  object  is,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  our  space  and  with  oar 
powers,  to  give  our  readers  such  an  account  of  the  work  as  may  not 
only  provide  them  with  an  idea  of  the  book,  but  with  some  notion  of 
"  Tie  Secret  of  Hegel." 

Beferring  oar  readers,  then,  to  our  previous  biographical  sketeh 
and  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  of  the  Hegelian  logic,  that  Uiey 
may  refresh  their  memories  and  reawaken  their  interest  in  the 
Aristotle  of  modern  thougbt,  we  shall  not  pause  here  to  estimate 
the  character  or  indicate  the  nature  of  the  labour  he  accomplished. 
A  certain  amount  of  that  will  be  found  in  the  VoretutUmm  already 
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r0oooiim0iid«d,  aad  botk  topics  will  attain  a  higher  solation  when, 
in  the  sequel,  we  have  pven  an  outline  of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Stirling, — ^labours  which  haTe  been  much  more  profound,  earnest, 
and  coneentrated— we  may  ako  add  much  nM>re  saeceasful  in  their 
ultimate — than  an j  of  his  predecessors  in  this  country,  perhaps  we 
might  eren  say  in  Germany.  These  strivings  have  not  been  ex- 
panded wholly  on  the  unrarelment  of  Hegel's  process  towards 
'*  The  Absolute.**  It  has  been  extended  on  aU  siaes,  so  as  to  take 
in  from  all  sides  such  help  as  might  be  found  towards  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  entire  science  of  thought  propounded  by  the 
thinker  whose  philosophy  has  mainly  influenced  the  reflectiye 
miiids  of  the  present  generation.  Hegel's  is  not  a  solitary, 
though  it  is  the  oentrsl  figure  in  modern  thought.  In  the  back- 
ground  of  history,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  stand;  neares 
the  fore^ound  are  Bacon,  Desoartes,  Spinosa,  and  Leibnitz; 
Hume,  Wolif,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelltng  surround  him ;  while 
inferior  disciple  bands  occupy  the  "right,"  the  "left,"  and  the 
"  centre."  Some  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  Hegel  to  his  fellows 
forms  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  due  understandLng  of  his  fame 
and  place,  his  purpose  and  his  secret. 

I  shall  therefore  endeaFOur  to  run  together,  in  some  sort  of  con- 
secution, a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Stirlmg's  able  and  eloquent  (but 
for  a  preface  surely  too  lengthy)  Introductory  Bemarks,  which  may 
serre  to  bring  before  the  reader  with  some  definiteness  such  an  idea 
as  seems  needful  of  the  relations  of  German  philosophy  to  the  present 
condition  of  society  and  of  thought. 

**  The  snbtla  snggestions  of  Hume  seemed  to  Have  loosened  ereiy  joint  of  tke 
existent,  and  there  seemed  no  oondosion  but  noiTeraal  scepticism.  AgstoBt  this 
tbeconscieations  pnrity  of  JTonI  reroIted.Md  he  set  himself  to  seek  some  other  outlet** 
(p.  ItxI.).  '^Prinoiples ;  these  Kent  came  to  see  were  the  one  want,  and  sarely  if  they 
were  the  one  want  in  his  day,  they  are  no  less  the  want  now  **  (p.  lix.).  '*  With 
this  want  Kant  began,  nor  had  he  anj  other  objeet  throaghont  his  long  lifo  than 
the  discover  J  of  princlpleg, — principles  for  the  whole  substance  of  man — principlee 
theoretical,  practical,  and  sssthetic;  and  this  rubric,  in  that  it  is  absolutely  com- 
nrehensiye,  will  include  plainly  polities,  religion,  &o.,  in  their  respective  places. 
This  is  the  sole  object  of  the  three  great  works  of  Kant,  which  correspond  to  the 
three  divistoub  ^  ust  named.  This,  too,  is  the  sole  object  of  Hegel,  for  Hegel  is  but 
the  continuator,  and  perhaps  in  a  sort  the  completer  of  the  whole  business  inao- 
gurated  by  Kant  *  (p.  Ixii.).  *'  The  sum  of  general  opinion  here,  in  fact,  we  may 
state  at  once  to  have  been  this, — Kant  was  supplanted  by  Fichte,  Fichte  by  Schel- 
ling,  and  Schelling  by  Hegel "  (p.  xiv.)-  **  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  Coleridge,  De 
Qidncey,  for  example — who  have  instituted  each  of  them  his  own  special  inquest 
hito  the  matter,  and  who  all  agree  in  asenriBg  us  of  the  Atheiatie,  Pantheiatie, 
and  for  the  rest  self  •contradictory  and,  indeed,  nugatory  nature  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry from  Kant  who  began  it,  to  Hegel  and  Schelling  who  finished  it "  (p.  xx.). 
"  But  the  hopes  that  were  founded  on  Kant  and  Hegel  have  not  yet  withered  down, 
and  the  works  of  both  are  still  fondled  in  the  hands,  with  however  longing  a  sigh 
over  the  strange  speD  of  diffienlty  that  clasps  them  from  the  sight "  (p.  zxtv.). 
"  There  appears  to  be  no  wish  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  all  honest  students  now-a- 
days  tlian  that  Hegel  (and  with  liim  Kant  is  nstially  united)  should  be  made  per- 
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ineable.**  as  the  writer  of  works  which  **  afford  intimations  of  the  richest  promise 
on  all  the  deeper  interests  of  man.  The  '  Critique  of  Pore  Reason  *  and  the 
*  Critique  of  Judgment '  remain  still  vast  blocks  of  immoveable  opsctty;  and  e?«D 
the  *  Critique  of  Practical  Season '  has  not  jet  been  represented  in  its  entirety  in 
England."  "  Hegel  is  more  impervious  than  Kant;"  jet  still  *' there  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  him  a  meaningness  of  speech,  a  facilitj  of  manipulating  and  of 
reducing  into  readj  proportion  a  vast  number  of  interests  which,  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  are  as  jet  onlj  in  a  state  of  instinctive  chaos,  and  just  on  everj  subject 
that  is  approached  a  general  overmastering  grasp  of  thought  to  which  no  other 
writer  eihibits  a  parallel "  (p.  zxv.).  Here  also  is  "  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
admirable  excellences  of  Hegel;  his  words  are  such,  and  so  that  thej  must  be  under- 
stood as  he  understands  them,  and  difference  there  can  be  none,  lo  Hegel  thing 
and  word  arise  together,  and  must  be  comprehended  together.  A  true  deGnitioD, 
as  we  know,  is  that  which  predicates  both  the  prtKomum  ffemu  and  the  differatUa  ; 
now  the  peculiaritj  of  the  Hegelian  terms  is  just  this, — that  their  verj  birth  is 
nothing  but  the  reflection  of  the  differentia  into  ih^  proximum  gemui — that  at  their 
verj  birth,  then,  thej  arise  in  a  periect  de6niiion  "  (p.  xzzix.).  **  Hegers  world  is  a 
concrete  world,  and  he  discovered  the  kej  of  this  concrete  world  in  that  he  was 
enabled,  through  Kant,  to  perceive  that  the  conditions  of  a  concrete  and  of  eveij 
concrete  are  two  opposites;  in  other  words,  Hegel  came  to  see  that  there  exists  do 
concrete  which  consists  not  of  two  antagooistid  characters,  where,  at  the  same  time 
straogelj,  somehow,  the  one  is  not  onlj  throngh  the  other,  but  actuallj  is  the 
other.  Now  it  is  this  condition  of  things  which  the  abstractions  of  the  under- 
standing interfere  to  shut  out  from  us,  and  it  is  our  life  in  these  abstractions  of 
the  understanding  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our  inabilitj  to  enter  into  and  take 
up  the  concrete  element  of  Hegel.  The  logic  of  Hegel  is  an  exemplification  of  thb 
cosmical  fact  from  the  verj  beginning  even  to  the  verj  end  "  (p.  1.).  "  Hence  U  ia 
that  dialectic  arises:  false  in  us,  as  we  cannot  bring  the  opposing  characters  to- 
gether because  of  the  abstractions  of  the  nnderstanding;  true  in  Hegel,  because  he 
has  attained  to  the  power — will  ever  any  other  man  reach  it  equallj  ? — of  seeing 
these  together,  that  is  in  their  truth,  their  concrete,  actuallj  existent  truth" 
(p.  ii.).  'Mt  is  a  popular  error  that  Kant  and  Hegel  are  difficult  because  thej 
soar  so  high;  because  thej  have  so  much  of  the  *  fervid  *  in  them,  and  especiallj 
because  thej  are  my«f»c.  ....  The  difficulties  of  Hegel  are  simplj  technical, 
and  his  logic  b  to  be  read  onlj  bj  such  means  as  will  enable  us  to  read  the 
'Principia*  of  Newton — ^indnstrj,  tenacitj,  perseverance'*  (p.  liii.)*  ''All  in 
both  is  thought)  and  thought  tbat  riMS  slowlj,  laboriouslj,  onlj  bj  unremitting 
step  after  step.  Apart  from  thought  qua  thought,  Kant  and  Hegel  are  verj  plain 
fellows  "  (p.  lif  .)• 

*'  The  central  principle  of  Kant  was /m&e»<— freewill "  (p.  Ixii  ]  '*  ThU  is  the 
beginning :  this  is  the  first  stone  of  the  new  world  which  is  to  be  the  sole  work  of 
at  least  several  succeeding  generations  "  (p.  Ixiii.).  "  To  Kant  the  three  faitereets 
that  were  vita],  and  which  laj  at  the  centre  of  every  thought  and  movement  in 
him,  were  the  existence  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  immortalitj  of 
the  soul.  These  three  positions  Kant  conceived  himself  to  have  demonstrated,  and 
in  the  onlj  manner  at  once  consistent  with  themselves  and  with  the  thinking  facul- 
ties of  man.  It  is  preciselj  in  these  themes  that  Hegel  follows  Kant;  these  are 
his  objects  also;  jet  it  is  preciselj  here— especiallj  in  reference  to  God  and  im- 
mortalitj— ^that  the  teaching  of  Hegel  has  been  held,  and  bj  what  is  called  his  own 
school,  to  be  inexplicit.  Hot  the  less,  however,  is  it  to  be  said  tbat  everj  step  of 
his  sjstem  is  towards  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul,  that  everj  step  is  towards  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  that  every  step  is  towards  God."  "  Philoeophy  is  to  him  not 
philosophy  unless,  or  rather,  philosophy  is  to  him  only  philosophy  when,  it  stands 
up  for  the  substance  of  humanity,  tor  all  those  great  religious  interests  to  whieh 
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aioae  we  virtaaHy  live.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only  the  itttereats  of  what  is  colled 
natural  religion  tbiit  he  seeks  to  restore,  but  those  of  Christianity  itself;  there,  too, 
he  would  complete  the  compromise  of  the  understanding  by  the  complement  of 
reason  "  (p.  Ixxii.).  "  Kant  and  Hegel — all  but  wholly  directly  both,  and  one  of 
them  quite  wholly  directly — have  no  object  bnt  to  restore  faith, — faith  in  God,  faith 
in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  and  the  freedom  of  the  will — nay,  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity as  the  revealed  religion,  and  that  too  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  right  of 
private  j augment,  and  the  rights  or  lights  or  mights  of  intelligence  in  general " 
^p.  zti.). 

**  It  is  a  mistake  then  to  oonceiTO  Hegel  as  other  than  the  most  practical  of 
men,  with  no  object  that  is  not  in  itself  of  the  most  practical  nature.  To  the 
right  of  private  judgment  he  remains  nnhesitatingly  true,  and  every  interest  that 
comes  before  him  must,  to  be  accepted,  demonstrate  its  relevancy  to  empirical  fact. 
With  all  this,  however,  his  function  here  is  that  of  a  philosopher;  and  his  philo- 
flophy,  while  the  hardest  to  penetrate,  is  at  once  the  deepest  and  the  widest  that 
has  been  yet  offered  to  mortals.  If  the  deepest  and  the  widest,  it  is  probably  at 
this  moment  also  the  most  required  *'  (p.  Ivii.).  **  Now  let  us  conceive  geometry 
perfected  into  this — a  perfectly  roundeid  whole  of  organically  articulated  elements, 
which  ont  of  a  single  principle  arise  and  into  a  single  principle  retract — ^let  us 
conceive  this,  and  we  have  before  us  an  image  of  the  Hegelian  system.  This 
science,  too,  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  science  of  science — the  teientia  of  tcieniia; 
it  is  to  be  conceived  to  contain  the  ultimate  principles  of  all  things  and  of  all 
thoughts — to  be,  in  a  word,  the  essential  diamond  of  the  universe  **  (p.  Izix.).  From 
the  efforts  of  Kant  and  Hegel  there  has  resulted  an  oateonfe — a  change  not  only 
in  the  groundwork  of  scientific  thought,  but  even  of  expression — of  the  former 
probably,  of  the  latter  undoubtedly;  even  "  if  the  essential  secret  of  philosophy  has 
sot  been  won,  still  much  of  the  mass  has  been  invaded  from  without,  has  been  broken 
up,  externally,  and  has  fallen  down  and  re»oIved  itself  into  the  general  current 
Its  language,  its  distinctions  have  passed  into  the  vernacular,  and  work  there  with 
their  own  life.  Hence  it  is  that  Germany  seems  to  possess,  at  present,  not  only  a 
language  of  its  own,  but,  as  it  were,  a  system  of  thofighi-eounten  of  its  own,  for 
which  no  other  language  can  find  equivalents  "  (p.  xzxix.). 

In  this  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  spirit  of  the 
preface  we  hope  there  are  no  essential  errors.  It  gives,  however, 
by  no  means  an  abstract  of  its  contents,  which,  while  they  prove 
that  G-erman  philosophy  is  neither — "  as  dull  fools  suppose  "^ 
obsolete  nor  bad,  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  writer  is  au  fait 
in  literature,  science,  history,  and  art,  as  well  as  in  *'  divine  phi- 
losophy." It  is  lively,  vigorous,  varied,  learned,  and  impressive ; 
well  reasoned  and  admirably  expressed.  It  is  composed  with  the 
lucidity  of  Jeffrey,  the  buoyant  illustrativeness  of  Ferrier,  and  the 
intellectual  acuteness  of  Hamilton,  with  not  a  little  of  the  riant 
humour  of  Sydney  Smith.  We  have  tried  to  bring  into  view  the 
headlands  of  the  thoughts,  rearranged  on  our  smaller  canvas  so  as 
to  brbg  within  a  single  glance  the  prominent  portions ;  the  dells 
and  gardens,  the  wimpling  streams,  and  the  sunshine  laughing  in 
them,  we  have  been  unable  to  reproduce  and  show. 

The  extracts,  which  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  quoted, 
will  adequately  uphold  our  commendation  of  the  work  as  the 
outcome  of  a  mind  at  once  strong,  subtle,  and  mature ;  and  justify 
VLB  now  in  asking  our  readers  to  follow  this  able  guide  still  farther 
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iato  the  recesses  of  these  mountainotu  regions  of  thought,  from 
whose  shelving  sides  and  skj-cl earing  summits  such  wide  glimpses 
of  far-stretching  glory,  and  such  suggestive  phenomena  of  earth  and 
heaven,  are  to  be  observed  and  noted.  The  exercise  undergone  will 
reward  by  the  strength  it  yields ;  while  the  effort  will  gratify  by 
the  new  light  in  whicb  it  will  show  all  things.  If  there  are  Alpine 
climbers  on  the  earth's  mere  surface,  induced  by  the  rare  j^anaeur 
of  the  panorama  of  the  visible  brought  within  human  eyesight  in 
the  ascent,  and  the  diarm  exerted  in  the  soul  by — 

**  That  nameless  splendoar  everywhere. 
That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air," 

which  the  tourist  experiences ;  ought  there  not  nrach  more  to  be 
arduous  toilers  up  the  steeps  of  thought,  whereon  the  rapture  of 
the  spirit  is  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  thinker  to  exclaim, — 

*•  Throufjrh  every  fibre  of  my  brain, 
Tbrongh  every  mrve,  tbnmgb  every  vein, 
I  feel  the  electric  thrill — the  toncfa 
Of  life  that  acems  almost  too  much"  ? 

To  some  such  pleasant  toil  of  thought  and  progreaa  we  invite  the 
reader.  Let  him  proceed  with  **  expectant  interest "  and  unflaggiiif^ 
foot,  and  the  labour,  if  truly  given,  will,  like  ail  honest  toil,  trans- 
form itself  to  living  joy,  despite  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  for 
never  yet  in  the  course  of  **  recorded  time  **  has  the  honest  worker 
had  cause  to  complain  that— 

"  The  empty-handed  years  went  round 
Vacut." 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  this  book  as  a  "  Hegel 
made  easy,"  a  save-thonght,  or  a  simplification  of  the  system  of  the 
theory  of  the  sage  of  the  **  JEncyclopedie"  ** Hegel  at  one  view " 
is  not  the  cry  of  the  author.  He  knows  too  well  the  inefficary  of 
any  attempt  to  give  a  complete  ma«tery  of  tbe  logic  of  Hegel  by 
any  method  of  educational  cram.  He  rightly  appreciates  the 
situation,  and  describes  it  thus : — *'  The  system  of  Hejfel  is  this,— 
not  a  mere  theory  or  intellectual  view,  or  collection  of  theories  or 
intellectual  views,  but  an  or^anofif  through  which — as  system  of 
drill,  instruction,  discipline — -poused,  the  individual  soul  find*  iUeif 
on  a  new  elevation,  and  with  new  powers'*  (Vol.  I.,  p.  10).  It  is  not 
only  **a  highly  developed  and  a  wholly  new  method  ef  general 
thought,'*  it  is  absolutely  a  fresh  and  notable  culture  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  which  "  he  only  knows  anything  who  has  effiacted  actual 
permeation"  The  objects  aimed  at  in  this  work  are  announced  a» 
** statement  and  exposition"  (I.,  p.  31) ;  the  statements  are  to  be 
authentic,  and  the  exposition  is  to  he  reached  by  mutual  oo-excursion 
of  author  and  reader.  The  former  does  not  undertake  to  say  "  See! '* 
and,  behold,  all  is  plain ;  nor  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  exclaim* 
"  True,  beautiful,  and  good ! "  in  stock-still  wonder.    The  author 
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has  tried  to  familiarize  lumself  with  the  yarioua  aspects  of  the 
philosophic  territory  to  which  he  inrites  the  student ;  and  he  claims 
that  the  student  should  struggle  and  climb,  exert  his  own  energies, 
and  see — or,  at  least,  try  to  see— with  his  own  eyes. 

"  One  Approaches  Hegel  [mjs  the  author]  for  the  first  time — such  is  the  voice 
of  mmoar  aod  such  the  eabjects  he  inToIves — as  one  might  approach  some  enchanted 
palace  of  the  Arabian  atoriea.  New  powerSi  imagination  is  aaanred  (were  Knt  the 
entrance  gained),  await  one  there, — secrete,  as  it  were,  the  ring  of  Solomon  and 
the  pass-keys  of  the  universe.  But  very  truly,  if  thus  magical  is  the  process,  no 
less  magical  is  the  difficulty  ;  and  one  wanders  round  the  book— as  Aboulfaouria 
round  the  palace — irritOy  without  success,  hut  not  without  a  sufficiency  of  vexation. 
Book,  palace  is  absolutely  inaccessible,  for  theitnoton  can  show  no  bridge  to  it;  or, 
if  acceasible,  then  it  is  absolutely  impenetrable ;  for  it  begins  not,  it  enters  not 
what  seems  the  doorway,  receives  but  to  reject,  and  every  attempt  at  a  window  is 
baffled  by  a  fall "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1). 

"Who"  (to  use  the  language  of  Professor  Ferrier)  "has  ever  yet 
uttered  one  intelligible  word  about  Hegel P  Not  any  of  his  coun- 
tarymen — not  any  foreigner — seldom  even  himself !  With  peaks  here 
and  there  more  lucent  than  the  sun,  his  intervals  are  filled  with  a 
sea  of  darkness,  unnavigable  with  the  aid  of  any  compasA.  and  an 
atmosphere,  or  rather  vacuum,  in  which  no  human  intellect  can 
breathe.  .  .  .  Hegel  is  impenetrable  almost  throughout  as  a 
mountain  of  adamant."  But,  Corragio!  a  guide  has  arisen  who 
knows  the  way  and  will  lead  up  the  steep  passes  in  safety  I 

In  the  section  of  this  book  entitled  "  The  struggle  to  Hegel," 
these  diffictdties  are  stated  and  ezeinplified,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  were  overcome  are  detailed.  There  are  passages  in  this  part 
of  great  splendour  of  diction  and  power  of  thought ;  while  a  frank 
autobiographical  tone  lightens  the  way  like  the  discourse  of  a  friend. 
This  portion  of  the  work  has  likened  itself  in  our  mind  to  this 
vorstellunff,  or  "  sensuous  thought,"  viz. : — A  foot-journey  through 
Trossachs  of  thought,  rock-piled,  mighty,  and  massy, — heaving  vast 
peaks  up  skyward,  some  nearly  bare,  but  festooned  with  wild 
flowers, — others  tree-clad  and  verdant,  and  fruitful  with  interspaces 
of  beauty  lightening  and  heightening  the  general  sublimity,  the 
journey  besides  being  grand  and  toilsome,  leadincr  to  the  great 
centres  and  interests  of  activity  and  reflection.  This,  however, 
**  only  characterizes,  it  does  not  reproduce  "  the  thought  of  the 
section,  and  from  it  we  must  cull  some  explicit  matter  bearing  upon 
and  bringing  us  nearer  to  "the  secret  of  Hegel,"  even  if  it  bo  but 
in  "  sporadic  quotation."  But  if  we  do  so,  it  must  be  perused  with 
a  "  deliberate  effort,"  not  made  the  object  of  a  "  desultory  dip ;" 
for  we  cannot  promise  instant  intelligibility  to  thought  so  deeply 
self-searching  as  Hegel's,  even  in  Stirling's  lucid  exposition,  unless 
there  be  potent  endeavour  made  by  the  reader  to  look  below  the 
shining  surface  of  the  sea  in  which  "'  the  pearls  lie  hid,"  and  unless 
lie  is  willing  to  dive  if  he  desires  to  become  the  possessor,  in  his 
own  right,  of  ocean's  precions  thinjp.  If  thorough  study  is  given, 
we  dare  promise  thorough  intelligibility — ^not  otherwise.     Not 
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otherwise,  indeed,  is  any  intelligibility  attainable  in  this  unirenCt 
but  only  its  simulacrum,  and  some  ghost-like  sham  of  it.  "A 
co-operative  reader — and  every  reader  shoxild  be  co-operative  " — will 
find  the  intelligibility  of  a  subject  increase  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  intellectual  effort  he  bestows  on  what  he  is  about. 
Stipulating,  therefore,  for  intensified  application  of  thought,  wc 
proceed  with  our  abstract,  which,  be  ic  remembered,  is  an  abstract 
of  an  epitome  : — 

"  The  criticism  on  Ex  nihilo  nthilfit  is  crncial.  If  it  is  admitted,  w«  are  at 
oDce  aod  ever  after  Hegelians ;  if  it  is  rejected,  we  can  never  become  He^eliana. 
Is  that  axiom  false,  then,  and  is  its  contrary  true  ?  From  nothin;^  can  something 
come  ?  (I.,  p.  32).  He^el  refuses  to  build  up  the  world  from  toiihout ;  be  begins  ^m 
mthln^*  (I.,  p.  33).  **  What  does  Hegel  intend  bj  his  logic?  catfgoriet^ — the  lowest 
(or  highest)  general  ideal  forms,  the  metaphysical  skeleton  of  the  body  of  thought : 
we  are  exercised  in  pure  thought — in  the  muteriMl  as  well  as  in  the  formal  element 
of  logic.  It  is  a  reduction  of  the  matter  of  thoaght  to  its  ultimate  elements  **(  [.,  p. 
35).  "  The  primal  forms  of  thought  that  interpenetrate  both  nature  and  spirit  are 
logic  proper ;  logic,  not  as  confined  to  the  mere  formal  rules  of  reasoning,  but  logic 
that  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  thought.  In  all  three  the  principle  of  progress 
will  be  the  same  ns  the  general  principle ;  it  will  be  thesis,  antithesis,  and  syn- 
thesis*' (r.,  p.  36).  But  idea  follows  idea,  or  the  idea  is  in  constant  process.  To 
show  the  order  and  train  of  these,  or  the  moments  of  this  process,  may  be  called 
the  system  of  thought,  that  is,  of  logic,  then.  .  .  .  How,  then,  will  the  idea, 
the  speculative  idea,  arise  and  develop  itself  in  any  subject  ?  The  first  questioo 
that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  will  relate  to  being.  .  ,  ,  It  is  implies  or 
involves  it  is  not,  or,  at  all  events,  it  was  not ;  it  cannot  help  saying  to  itself  the 
moment  it  looks  at  it  is,  it  teas  not.  Not  and  if,  thm,  is  and  not^  must  ariae 
together,  and  cannot  help  arising  together  "  (L,  p.  37).  *'  This  logic,  then,  may 
be  viewed  as  the  way  we  came  to  think — ^the  way  in  which  thought  grew  till  there 
was  a  world  for  reflection,  for  understanding  to  turn  upon  "  ((.,  p.  39).  ^  Logic, 
then,  is  the  deposit  and  crystallization «f»  reason  previous  to  reflection"  (I.,  p.  41}. 
**  The  logical  values  are,  as  it  were,  depositions  from  the  great  sea  of  reason ;  and  yet, 
by  a  turn,  the  great  sea  takes  all  up  agsin  into  its  own  transparent  simplidtr  and 
unity.  We  are  admitted  to  the  ultimate  and  elementary  fibree  of  the  aia».  Btmg 
and  nothing  interweave  to  becoming.  Coming- to^be  and  ceasing-to-be  interweave 
to  SO' to-be,  to  so-being  or  here- being,  to  sublunary  essentiality,  to  mortal  state, 
which  again  is  just,  qualitg.  Reality  and  negation  interweave  to  something  and 
<ffher'  in  something  and  other  the  subtle  delicacy  of  the  though t-manipnlatioa 
comes  well  to  tight,  and  displays  the  nature  of  the  whole  work,  which  is  the  con- 
tt( ruction  of  the  thing  in  ittelf  from  msterials  of  thought  only.  So  it  is  that  the 
understanding  sncceMls  reason,  and  turns  to  the  work  of  reason  as  in  its  material  ** 
0 1 P-  44).  *'  Becoming  (i.  0.,comine-to-be  and  ceasing-to-be)  is  the  unseparatedoess 
ot  being  and  nothing.  .  .  .  Becoming,  then,  contains  being  and  nothing  aa  two 
vnities,  such  that  each  of  them  is  itself  being  and  nothing  "  (1.,  p.  354). 

Here  is  signalized  the  initial  principle — and  difficulty  of  Hegers 
philosophy, — the  attainment  of  *'  a  perfect  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  M,  that  is.  of  abstract  or  pure  being,  of  pure  essentiality  of 
the  Hegelian  Seyn — reflectionless  being — "  being  as  it  is  onl^r  in  its 
own  self."  It  is  a  "  dim  thought "  (on  first  coming  upon  it)  that 
there  is,  that  there  is  nothing ;  that  there  comes  to  be,  that  there 
ceaaes  to  be ;  that  there  is  a  middle  state,  that  is  in  the  coming  to 
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being  and  going  from  being ;  tbat  this  is  marked-off  being,  defined 
being ;  that  there  is  a  definite  and  an  indefinite ;  that  there  was 
negation,  that  there  is  reality ;  that  this  reality  thickens  itself 
under  reflection  and  reference  on  reality  and  on  negation,  and 
from  reality  to  negation,  and  from  negation  to  reality,  into  a 
something  that  is  what  it  is  to  be  in  itself,  in  which  distinction  dis- 
appears, and  it  remains  a  familiar  unity  "  (I.,  p.  39).  Does  it  not 
seem  like  seizing  a  cloud  or  embracing  a  shadow  F  or  rather  like 
attempting  to  sail  through  the  infinite  space  of  the  sky,  in  "  the 
faint  blue  fragment  of  the  dead  moon's  shell "  ?  We  are  so  con- 
crete-minded, so  averse  to  abstract  thinking,  or  any  effort  of  mind 
such  as  is  required  to  look  through  the  outsides  and  appearances  of 
things  into  their  inner  essences ;  we  are  so  grossly  material  in 
habit,  that  we  generally  think  of  the  immaterial  a8  immaterial  of 
course !  that  it  is  a  hard  task  and  dreadful  to  think  of  all  the 
accidents  and  attributes  of  things  away  until  being  alone  stands 
up  before  our  thoughts.  Yet,  on  reflection,  it  must  approve  itself 
as  a  fact  that "  being  is  absolutely  necessary  to  thought ;  to  thought, 
that  is,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  being.  "  Thought  in 
itself— come  to  itself — come  to  be — constitutes  is.  Thought  in  its 
very  commencement  and  absolute  beginning — the  very  first  refer- 
ence of  thought— the  very  first  act  of  thought — could  only  be  w, 
i.  e.,  the  feeling,  sentiment,  or  sense  of  being  "  (I.,  p.  56).  "  Without 
it  there  is  no  thought,  and  without  it  there  is  no  tn in g."  When  we 
can  bring  this  as  a  fact  into  the  vision  of  the  soul,  and  hold  it 
there,  for  true,  we  have  attained  the  first  stage  of  initiation  into 
**  the  secret  of  Hegel."  But  we  must  be  particular  about  this  our 
thinking  of  bein^.  "There  must  be  no  sense  of  personality 
attached  to  it,  as  is  so  common  in  England ;  nor,  indeed,  any  sense 
of  anything.  The  common  element  in  the  whole  infinite  chaos  of 
all  and  everything  that  is,  is  being."  *'  It  is  the  quality  of  Isness 
pur  ei  simple :  it  brings  with  it  a  sense  at  once  of  comprehensive 
universality,  and  of  ultimate  principle  "  (II.,  p.  4).  If  we  have 
reached  this  potency  of  abstract  thought  we  are  ready  for  the  next 
step. 

iut  "  probably,  indeed,  no  student  has  ever  entered  here  with- 
out finding  himself  spell-bound  and  bewildered,  spell-bound  and 
bewildered  at  once,  spell-bound  and  bewildered  if  he  has  had  the 
pertinacity  to  keep  at  them  and  hold  by  them — perhaps  for  years  " 
(II.,  p.  9).  Here  are  some  of  "  these  very  strange,  novel,  and 
apparently  senseless  statements :" — 

"  Call  Qp  the  shadow  is — let  as  once  more  realize  to  onraelvea  all  that  we  think 
when  we  aay  there  is,  with  an/  reference  or  with  no  reference^let  na  place  before 
ns  the  conception  of  abstract  existence,  of  abstract  Sejfn,  and  we  shall  perceive 
tbat  it  is  characterized  bj  a  total  and  complete  absence  of  any  possible  predicate. 
It  is  the  absolnte  void,  the  absolate  inane.  Like  the  mathematical  point,  it  ia 
position  without  magnitude;  and  again  it  is  magnitude  without  position— it  is 
everythiog  in  general,  and  nothing  in  particular  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing"  (l., 
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f.  47).  "  Pare  being  and  pore  nothing  arv  the  same."  "  Being  and  nothing  an 
the  same,  then,  and  thej  are  not  the  same.  Each  formnlizes  and  implies  the 
same  elements  ;  but  one  formnlizes  what  the  other  only  implies,  which  latter  in 
tarn  formnlizes  what  the  former  only  implies.  Being  formnlizes,  so  to  speak, 
being,  and  implies  nothing;  while  nothing  implies  being,  bnt  formnlizes  nothing. 
Being  implies  negation,  bnt  accentnates  position ;  while  nothing  implies  position, 
bnt  aceentnates  negatioo.  Bnt  this  is  jnst  another  waj  of  sajtng  they  are  the 
■ame  *'  (I.,  p.  49).    **  The  thought  being  leads  irresbtibly  to  the  thooght  ooihing, 

and  the  thought  nothing  leads  as  irresistibly  to  the  thought  being if 

being  pass  into  nothing,  is  not  that  the  process  that  we  name  decease  ?  and  if 
nothing  pssses  into  being,  is  [not  that  the  process  that  we  name  birth,  or  origin, 
or  coming  to  be  ?  Are  not  both  processes  a  coming  to  be? — in  the  one  case  nothing 
coming  to  be  being,  and  in  the  other  being  coming  to  be  nothing  ?  Are  they  not 
both,  then,  but  forms  of  (ecomtn^,  and  does  not  the  general  process  becoming,  ooik 
tain  and  express  the  whole  truth  of  being  and  of  nothing  ?  "  (I.,  p.  50).  **  Now  be- 
tween these  two  morements,  or  in  the  mutual  interpenetration  of  these  moments 
— that  is  to  say,  in  becoming  itself,  there  is  involTed  or  implied  an  intermediate 
jnmdum  that  w,  a  middle  point  of  unity,  of  repose — this  point,  this  stable  moment, 
or  qwui-stahle  moment,  in  which  becoming  is  as  it  were  become,  is,  there-being  or 
so- being  "  (I.,  p.  53).  **  So-being  or  there-being  is  being,  but  it  is  now  pndhabk 
being.  It  is  not  like  pnre  being  wholly  unlimited,  wholly  indetermkuite  ;  it  it 
now,  on  the  contrary,  limited  and  determinate.  Bnt  limitation  is  ntgatioo."  (L, 
p.  S3).  **  So-being,  then,  appesfs  again  in  these  moments  as  becoming,  but  of  this 
becoming  the  moments  are  no  longer  abstract  being  and  notbing,  bnt — thamselTsa 
in  the  form  of  so-being — something  and  other  "  (I.,  p.  54).  Something  and  other 
readily  show  themselTos  as  interchangeable.  *'  Each  is  something,  and  each  is 
relatiyely  other,**  Physical  nature  is  the  other  of  spirit  *'  Spirit,  then,  is  the 
true  something,  and  nature  is  what  it  is  only  as  opposed  to  spirit "  (I.,  p.  56). 
'*  Nature  is  but  the  other  of  spirit,  and  the  logical  idea  unites  them  both.'*  "  The 
logical  are  the  common  categories  —  the  secret  machinery  of  the  whole  —  the 
latent,  internal,  iuTisible  skeleton."  "  The  logical  formuin  are  the  real  predicates 
of  God  "  (I.,  p.  61).  *'  Much  is  Aristotelian  in  the  abo?e.  There  are  reflexes  of 
the  dvvauic  and  the  Mpyeia.  It  is  metaphysie  proper,  an  inquiry  into  the  essen- 
tial rb  Tt  ieriv.  Negation  to  Hegel  always  seems  to  produce  affirmation,  not 
destruction.  Negation  seems  in  him,  indeed,  bnt  the  specific  title  of  the  element 
of  variety  and  disUoction.  Such  element  is,  in  fact,  negation.  It  is  n^ation  of 
its  own  unity,  and  each  constituent  member  is  the  negative  of  the  rest  and  of  the 
whole  "  (I.,  p.  80).  **  God,  as  a  universal,  is  not  only  thooght,  but  in  the  form  of 
thought "  (I.,  p.  8 1).  "  Creation  is  simply  God*s  thought;  in  the  world  of  man  and 
nature  we  have  simply  to  do  with  the  thought  of  God.'*  "  It  is  sufficient  that 
God  think  the  ^orld,  but  we  have  thus  access  to  the  thought  of  God— the 
mind  of  God."  '*  Logic  thus  has  to  do  quite  with  the  snpeTsensnal  *  (t., 
p.  83).  "  It  most  be  taken  tub  specie  tetenti:*  **  God  is  spirit,  and  the  life  of 
spirit  is  thought;  creation,  then,  is  thought  also;  it  is  the  thought  of  God.**  '*  God*e 
thought  of  the  creation  is  evidently  the  prius  [first,  beginning,  becoming,  tteJ]  of 
the  creation.**  *'  Thought  is  the  all  "  (I.,  p.  85).  "  Thought  s  own  nataro  is,  1st, 
position;  2nd,  exposition ;  3rd,oompobition.'*  It  becomes  *' an  articulate  orgaaon  *' 
by  a  principle  of  progression  or  movement  from  union  by  c^iifonion  to  reunion  " 
(I.,  p.  88).  *'  Knowledge  involves  the  relation  of  two  factors  ;  bat  they  are  both 
the  same  substance.  Knowing,  even  to  know  itself,  must  have  a  something  to 
^iu>w  "  (I.,  p.  89).  Thus  is  reached  the  highest  stage  of  absolute  thought — in 
iact,  the  ahsoUUe  itself. 
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Thas  fkr  h&re  we  got,  even  to  the  seeond  landing-place  of 
Hegelianism ;  that  syfltem  which  "  excites  so  rast  an  interest,  so 
intense  a  cnriosity,  that  academies  offer  rewards  for  explanations  of 
it,  and  even  pay  the  reward,  though  they  get  no  more  satisfactory 
response  than  that  the  curtain  is  the  picture"  Shall  we  take  another 
step  into  the  inane?  Or  shall  we,  acknowledging  that  "  summaries 
only  propagate  i^orance,"  halt  here,  and  confess  onrselves  lost  in 
the  aosolnteP  Say!  N&j,  science  is  only  itself  a  summary  and 
generalization  of  tne  known.  Science  is — senae-— so  seen  into,  and 
through,  that  the  absolute  truth  of  it  becomes  manifest,  and  the 
one  truth  is  i>erceived  to  oo-exist  in  the  many.  Thought  is  speci- 
fication— a  disuniting  of  the  facts  of  sense,  and  a  reuniting  of  them 
into  a  new  unity  as  facts  of  reason.  Out  of  the  Vorstellungen  of 
the  outward  we  must  pluck  the  hegriffe  of  the  inward — the  notion 
which  lies  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  is  the  source  of  its  life-function. 
"  The  true  nature  of  the  hegriff  must  be  seen  into ;  and  he  who 
understands  HegeFs  word  begriffe,  understands  Hegel"  (I.,  p.  80). 
Hegel's  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  deep  seanthin^ 
for,  and  upbringmg  of,  the  stammbegriJTe,  or  root-notions  of  all 
thought.  "  Hegel  will  look  at  every tfalag,  and  say  what  it  is:*'  but 
he  will  also  inquire  how  it  becomes  what  it  is ;  whence  it  originates, 
to  what  it  grows,  whither  it  goes.  "  There  is,  probably,  nothing  in 
this  world  more  oppressively  difficult  than  to  attempt  to  foUow 
Hegel  into  the  inn^r  of  his  transitions."  The  search  is  mysteriously 
difficult  of  envisionment.    Should  we  say, — 

**  Snddenly 
Along  the  broftd  and  saoDy  slope  appeared 
The  abadowof  a  stag  that  fled  acraWi 
Followed  by  a  giant's  shadow  with  a  spear," 

we  might  be  said  to  figure  out  an  analogue  to  the  seeming,  which 
is  usually  attributed  to  Hegelianism.  jBut  they]  seem  shadowy, 
those  searches  and  researches  of  Hegel's  into  the  innermost  nature 
of  sensible  phenomena  and  common  thought,  because  we  are  so 
absorbed  in  the  real,  in  sense-perceptions,  in  short,  so  gross  of  soul. 
Xiet  us  give  our  hearts  to  higher  things  and  thinkings  f 

"  The  distant  moantains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  akies, 
Are  crossed  bj  pathways  thitt  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise." 

With  a  fresh  effort  of  soul  let  us  essay  another  ascent.  Can  we 
strain  onr  mind's  sinews  sufficiently  to  gain  and  retain  the  "notion" 
of  Hegel  P    We  may  (or  rather  shall)  at  least  try ! 

"  Being  is  the  notion  only  an  itself"  '*  Existenoe,  as  it  is  there  before  ns,  or 
here  with  us,  io  jubt  God's  notion :  bat  in  this  form  it  is  only  the  notion  in  ^self 
occaltlj,  latently,  nndemoostrated  by  explanation  and  development*'  ([.,  p.  Iu2). 
**  Thejlrsl,  the  beginning,  cannot  bo  a  product  or  result."  **  The  absolute  is  an 
affair  of  thonghe,  it  is  not  jnat  as  much  as  it  if  .*  for  what  ti,  is  a  variety  t  there 
is  not  only  identity,  bnt  difference  also.    An  absolute  cannot  he  thooght  without 
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a  non-absolnte"  ((.,  ]>.  104).  "  Here  lies  the  germ  of  the  thoaght  of  Hegel  that 
initiated  his  whole  lystetn.  The  anirerse  is  but  a  materialization,  bat  an  exter- 
nalization,  but  a  heterisation  of  certain  thoaght^ ;  these  maj  be  named,  these 
thonghts  arcj  the  thoaghts  of  God.  To  uke  it  so,  God  has  made  the  world 
on  these  thonghts.  In  them  then  we  know  the  thoaghts  of  God,  and  so  far  God 
himself*  (I.,  p.  126).  **  If  we  can  deyelop  nature  from  thought,  we  may  be  able 
alto  to  find  thought— the  laws  and  forms  of  t)iought — in  nature  itself  "(L,  p.  131). 
*'  Philosophy  is  the  universe  thought;  and  the  universe  will  not  be  fully  thoaght  if 
the  First  Cause,  &&,  remain  unthought.  To  complete  philosophy,  then,  we  most 
not  only  be  able  to  think  Man  and  the  World  in  which  he  finds*  himself,  but  mhax. 
we  name  God  also"  (I.,  p.  135).  "  Reason,  then,  and  the  things  of  sense,  consti- 
tute the  nniyerse.  Bat  the  things  of  sense  are  but  types,  symbols,  metaphora  of 
reason — ^are  but  reason  in  another  form,  are  hot  the  other  of  reason.  Reason  then 
is  evidently  the  principle  of  the  whole,  the  absolute,  for  it  is  itself  and  the  other" 
(I.,  p.  141).  *'  Reason  then  is  the  thing  of  things,  the  secret  and  centre  of  the 
whole."  However,  *'  it  is  the  notion  and  only  the  notion  which  realizes,  that  is, 
which  transmutes  into  meaning  and  perception  the  particulars  of  sense'*  (I.,  p.  145). 
"  The  ultimate  of  Hegel,  then,  is  the  notion  as  notion."  "  The  secret  of  the  uni- 
vene  is  thonght,  the  spirit  of  thongbt.  whose  own  life  is  the  play  of  what  is  ;  and 
that  which  is,  is  thonght  in  its  own  freedom,  which  at  the  same  time  also  is  it>* 
own  necessity."  "  If  God  is  a  Spirit  and  thinks,  if  God  created  the  universe  on 
thought,— in  other  words,  if  thopght  is  what  is,  then  all  is  reducible  to  thoueht,  ami 

2t>^is  the  name  of  the  whole."    "  The  three— absolute  reciprocals,  that  is may 

be  named,  Ist,  simple  apprehension  ;  2nd,  judgment ;  and  3id,  reason  ;  with  these 
we  can  shadow  out  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  individual'* 
(II.,  p.  519).  "  The  three  moments,  then,  are  always  interconnected  as  yes,  no,  and 
both,— identity,  opposition,  and  reconciliation  of  both  in  a  new  identity."  "  This 
movement,  then,  name  it  as  we  may,  is  the  notion  of  notions,  or  the  notion.  This 
movement  will  be  the  logical  movement  also,  then  ?  Yes  ;  the  same  relation  but 
repeats  itself  in  the  triad,  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reason  :  jodement 
always  says  *  No*  to  the  awards  of  sense  ;  and  reason  reconciles  them  in  a  higher 
truth."  "  The  categories  have  presented  themselves  as  triads,  the  moments  of 
which  collspse,  in  the  case  of  each  triad,  into  a  trinity  (tri-anity).  Now  let  as 
but  find  the  first  trinity,  and  the  sfquence  of  trinities  ought  to  flow  of  itself, 
accordine  to  the  movement,  up  to  the  ultimate  trinity,  which  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  V  hole;  in  this  way  the  thing  wonld  be  done — our  aim  accomplished!" 
(II..  p.  29).  "  Thoacht  is,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  back  than  to,  we  can  begin 
no  sooner  than  with,  its  own  absolutely  indefinite  identity,  which  is  pure  b«ng. 
But  thought,  that  apprehends  itself  as  being,  jtidges  itself  nothing,  and  reotoai 
itself  into  becoming"  (II.,  p.  50).  "  The  three  ultimate  forms,  then,  are  notion, 
nature,  spirit,— each  of  which  is  a  whole  within  itself,  and  all  together  unite  into 
the  crowning  unity;  the  absolute,  or  the  absolute  spirit,  which,  as  it  were,  giving 
the  hand  to,  and  placing  itself  under,  the  first  notion,  abstract  being,  substantiates 
its  abstraction,  and  conjoins  all  into  the  system  and  light  of  an  explained  universe" 
(I.,  p.  155).  "  Thonght  is  the  real  contents  of  the  nniverse :  in  natnr«  it  is  bat 
as  other,  and  in  a  system  as  other :  in  spirit  it  returns  from  nature,  iu  otiier, 
into  its  own  self,  »  by  its  own  self,  and  is  its  own  energy.  The  absolute  Spirit 
then,  God,  is  the  first  and  last ;  and  the  universe  is  but  His  difference  and  syt>tem 
of  differences,  in  which  individnal  subjectivities  have  but  their  part  and  place" 
(I.,  p.  165).  Hence  there  is  restored  and  explained  to  us — *♦  in  the  new  light  of 
the  new  thought — ^immortality  and  free-will,  Christianity  and  God." 

Thne  far,  tinder  our  double  limits  of  space  and  power,  we  bare 
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striTen  to  give  some  general  glimpse  of  the  fine  far-reacliisg  thoughts 
of  Hegel  as  expounded  by  James  Hutchison  Stirling.     No  other 
'writer  known  to  ns,  whether  using  the  language  of  France,  Ger- 
many, or  England,  has  made  such  a  thorough  study  or  given  such  a 
iritally  articulated  scheme  of  the  singularly  gifted  notionist  of  G-er- 
many.    If  it  can  be  said,  as  Mr.  Stirling,  we  think,  correctly  says, 
**  that  the  matter  of  metaphysic,  logic,  of  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
of  psychology,  morals,  politics,  religion,  history,  criticism,  art,  has 
all,  or  mostly  all,  been  exhaustively  considered  by  Hegel,  and  if 
presented  in  freedom  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  form  would 
speedily  oonvinoe  all  men  who  cared  to  inquire,  of  his  ultimate  and 
aosolute  mastery  of  thought,"  little  less  can  be  averred  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  own  powers  and  acquirements.    This  book  gives  evidence 
of  wide,  general,  and  genial  culture,  of  keen  intellectual  insight,  of 
excellent  native  talent  persistently  trained.     Perhaps  there  may 
appear  to  some  an  over-buoyancy  m  the  spirit  of  the  writer  of  it — 
seeing  that  the  book  is  professedly  philosophical.    But  dulness  is 
not  philosophy,  tediousness  is  not  metaphysic,  prosiness  is  not  a 
necessary  cognate  of  ontology.    The  valour  of  mind  which  caused 
the  author  to  throw  aside  the  trammels  of  didacticism  and  pedantic 
over-systematising  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  the  reader's  gratitude  ; 
for  he  has  brought  the  grace  and  the  lightsomeness  of  modern  letter !4 
to  add  their  fascination  to  the  consideration  of  the  old,  old  questions 
regarding  thought,  spirit,  immortality,  sin,  sorrow,  faith,  human 
responsibility,  redemption,  Christ,  and  God's  Fatherhood  to  man. 
To  its  ultimate  depths  he  has  fathomed  the  great  sea  of  thought, 
and  he  has  shown  tnat  in  all  the  out-voya^ngs  made  on  it,  messages 
are  returnable — messages  of  hope,  happiness,  and  heaven.    Never 
since  Socrates  had  his  Plato,  or  Albertus  Magnus  his  Thomas 
Aquinas,  has  there  been  a  devotion  so  thorough  shown  to  the  com- 
prehending and  expounding  of  the  thoughts  raised  and  initiated  by 
another.    The  self-subordination  seen  in  Hamilton  to  Beid,  in  Mill 
to  Bentham,  in  Buckle  to  Adam  Smith,  in  Emerson  to  Garlyle, 
in  Maurice  to  Coleridge,  or  in  Scott  to  Irving,  is  outmatched  in 
Stirling's  Hegel.    With,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  independent  power 
and  energy  of  intellect  capable  of  noble  and  notable  accomplish- 
ments in  philosophy,  he  has  given  himself,  in  the  love  of  truth,  to 
the  explaining  oi^ Hegel's  system.    No  writer  of  similar  ability  in 
our  day  has  had  the  heroic  humility  which  he  has  shown  in  willingly 
occupying  the  place  of  an  expositor  when  wide  fields  of  farther 
thought  lay  open  to  him  as  an  explorer.    He  has  been  the  Galileo 
to  an  intellectuid  Copiemious ;  let  him  now  give  us  his  own  system 
of  the  intellectual  universe,  with  a  luckier  fate  before  him !     With 
the  perspicacity  of  Hume  and  the  industry  of  Beid,  he  conjoins  a 
learning  varied  as  Mill,  and  a  vital  energy  like  Whewell's.    We 
accept  this  work  as  the  residt  of  his  Uhrjahre  (apprenticeship),  his 
minor  works  as  that  of  his  wanderjahre  (preparation-time).    We 
await  with  confidence  the  time  when  he  shall  oecome  Meister,  and 
do  work  befitting  the  years  of  masterdom  that  lie  before  him. 
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It  will  be  remembered  or  observed  by  those  who  refer  to  our 
previous  paper  on  Hegel,  that  we  then  started  a  few  objections  to 
the  logic  of  Hegel  as  an  exhaustive,  all-sufficing  exposition  of  the 
genesis  and  gro?rth  of  thought  from  the  single  germ-cell,  notion,  to 
the  universe,  man,  and  Grod,  with  all  their  manifold  interrelatioiis. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  which  enables  us  to  furnish  the  replies 
which  an  Hegelian  can  give  to  these  objections.  As  these  objections 
wei«  made  m  the  interest  of  truth,  not  of  any  specifio  system  or 
theory,  it  seems  but  just  that  the  reader  should  know  in  what  way 
these  may  be  met  by  the  thinkers  who  follow  the  lead  of  the  Aristotle 
of  modem  thought.  In  the  British  Comtroversialist,  May,  1862, 
p.  3;i3,  the  statement  of  the  objections  is  made.  Here  we  shall  give 
the  best  answers  Hegelianism  seems  able  to  supply,  without  debate 
or  remark,  for  either  would  destroy  the  impartiality  of  the  proceed- 
ing whidi  we  now  adopt,  in  that  having  given  the  con,  before  we 
now  present  our  readers  with  the  jdto,  ».e.,  both  of  the  elements 
of  a  debate  on  the  Hegelian  logic : — 

I.  ThoogLt  is  its  own  tociu  (inasmach  as  if  it  is,  it  must  possess  a  wkertvu-to^ 
5e),  and  ita  own  troMaition :  hence  space  and  time  are  bat  that  locus  and  that 
tramition  externalised,  i.e^  looked  on  as  outward. 

2  "*  All  that  is  thonght  is  real"  as  thought,  mad  as  possiUe;  **ai  that  is 
real  is  thooght  *'  as  thonght,  and,  in  ezperieaoe,  eomonioicates  itself  to  thonght  in 
that  regard.  The  particular  oomes  to  ns  as  appreheoakm,  that  it  laaj  bt  traas- 
fumed  into  tbongbt. 

3.  God,  as  the  origin-tlioaght  of  the  vniTcrBe,  is  the  Abiding  and  Eternal  Oae, 
ohaageless  aznidbt  all  the  flux  of  finite  thought  and  lib. 

4.  Thesitt  the  patiiion  of  thonght,  equals  siinple  apprehension;  aatttAeni,  the 
opposition  of  thought  to  the  mere  apprehensions  of  sense,  coincides  with  judgment; 
and  synthesis,  the  composition  of  thought  into  a  new  form,  the  conclusioo  malting 
from  the  preceding  tnclusion  of  ideation  and  eax^lusion  by  the  judgment;  and 
hence,  so  arranged,  they  do  *'  express  the  ordinary  process  of  logical  reasoning.** 

5.  "  Man,"  inasmuch  as  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is,  so  far  as  the  troth 
of  thought  goes,  *'  the  measure  of  all  things." 

6.  Thought  is  tiie  one  hvdytrij  primal  element  and  originating  point  of  ph3o- 
sopfay ;  as  the  prins  it  must  be  assumed.  Somewhere  we  must  begin ;  and  whenso- 
aTM-  we  do  begin  there  is  an  assumptioB.  fi^el  prefers  to  assame  the  ezistaioe 
of  thonght ;  others  may,  if  they  choose,  amnme  matter,  bat  can  they  bridge  the 
chasm  from  matter  to  mind  as  readily  as  he  can  show  the  tranaformatioB  of  thiooght 
into  rrality  ?  Is  it  as  easy  to  "  look  through  natnn  up  to  aatore  a  God  "  aa  Snm 
God's  own  being  to  deduce  the  existence  of  nature? 

In  HegeVs  philosophy  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  the  exist- 
ence of  nature,  and  the  being  of  God,  are  shown  to  be  inerxtable 
necessities  of  thought.  In  Mr.  Stirling's  book  the  mode  in  whieh 
this  is  aeoomplished  is  clearly  shown.  The  value  of  the  book  is  so 
great  that  merely  to  read  it  is  an  education  in  philosophy.  We 
may  mention,  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  its  value,  that  it 
eon  tains  a  translfttion  of  more  than  a  third  and  an  analysis  of  much 
of  the  rest  of  Hegel's  "  Logic."  S,  N. 
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AWWOMATIVM  ABTXCLS.-— II. 

SoiBNCK  verius  Theology  again !  So  has  it  been  always.  The 
student  of  nature  will  not  recognize  the  Bupernatural.  The  stnclent 
of  revelation  will  not  condegcend  to  re-examine  his  conclusions 
drawn  from  **  holy  writ,"  with  the  facts  of  science  honestly  before 
him.  The  naturalist  ignores  Scripture,  and  the  theologian  excom- 
municates or  bana  the  reading  of  "  sermons  in  stones"  by  men  who 
profess  to  find  "  good  in  everything/'  except  the  pulpit  and  the 
men  who  minister  at  the  altar.  Strange  perversity  of  man !  He 
will  not  accept  of  truth  from  all  sides,  but  insists  on  getting  all  his 
light  from  one  source.  Each  insists  on  making  the  belief  of  the 
otner  the  dark  background  against  which  his  own  brilliant  light 
may  be  best  seen.  The  man  of  science  bids  us  mark  how  ineffective 
are  the  explanations  given  by  theology  "  of  all  this  wondrous  world 
we  see ; "  while  the  theologian  retorts  upon  the  man  of  science  that 
by  him  there  is  no  light  thrown  upon  the  things  which  are  "  unseen^ 
yet  eternaL"  It  is  a  continually  renewing  quarrel,  and  a  truce 
seems  to  be  impossible. 

The  question  brought  before  us  now  is  as  to  a  mere  matter  of 
iAct.  It  is  '* Does  Bcience  induce  scepticism?"  not  Ought  science 
to  induce  scepticism  P  That  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  we  think  may  be  argued  from  one  patent  fact,  viz.,  that 
towards  the  close  of  1864  and  in  the  early  part  of  1865  a  paper  was 
circulated  to  procure  the  signature  of  "  men  of  science"  to  an  aver- 
ment, that  soienee  did  not,  in  them,  induoe  scepticism.  This  was 
met  boldly  by  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  day  as  au  unwar- 
rantable inquisition ;  as  a  pushing  of  **  the  right  of  free  inquiry," 
on  the  part  of  the  theologians,  a  little  too  far.  And  it  was  rightly 
so,  we  think,  for  we  have  confessions  of  faith  in  the  world  already, 
without  our  beginning  to  draw  up  another.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  gives  no  right  to  inflict  public  condemnation  upon  others 
who  will  not  or  cannot  think  with  you;  and  if  you  are  free  to  believe 
as  you  do,  ought  not  you  to  grant  a  similar  freedom  to  your  an- 
tagonist P  '*  With  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto 
you  again."  So  far  the  resisters  were  right,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
use  their  resistance  to  the  adhibition  of  their  signatures  to  anv  such 
document  as  a  tacit  and  implied  confession  of  their  theological 
heterodoxy  as  has,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  some  cases  been  done. 

1866.  H 
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Those  are  the  truly  orthodox  who  preserve  the  human  mind  from 
fetters  and  confessions.    Kip^ht  thinking  is  only  possible  when  all 
sides  of  an  opinion  may  be  looked  at  and  judged  of.    Bat  while  we 
coincide  with  the  nonconfonnists  to  this  concordat  between  science 
and  theology,  we  have  an  argument  to  deduce  from  it  to  prove  that, 
as  a  fact,  science  does  induce  scepticism.  It  is  simply  this,— He  who 
excuses  himself  accuses  himself.     If  there  were  no  doubts  of  a 
man's  innocence,  he  need  be  at  no  pains  to  proclaim  it.    Our  ar^- 
ment  therefore  stands  thus.    Such  a  document  as  that  referred  to 
was  thought  necessary,  and  the  implied  assertion  of  its  necessihr 
was  acquiesced  in  by  no  fewer,  we  believe,  than  seven  hundred  cul- 
tivators of  science.    Well,  it  must  have  been  felt  to  be  necessary, 
either  because  the  consciences  of  these  men  smote  them  with  a 
sense  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  theology  and  science,  or  because  such  an  opinion  had 
become  so  widely  prevalent  amongst  thinking  men  tnat  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  dispel  the  so-culed  illusion.    But  in  the  first 
case  (supposed)  the  signers  are  themselves  witnesses  that  science 
does  induce  (not,  mind  you,  produce)  scepticism.     And  in  the 
second  case  enough  of  evidence  is  assented  to,  as  existing  among 
scientific  men,  to  lead  thinking  men  (for  to  protest  against  the 
hasty  conclusions  of  thoughtless  men  would  be  nonsense)  to  believe 
that  science  does  induce  scepticism.    It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  thinking  men  would  readily  and  extensively  form  a  wrong 
opinion  on  such  a  subject ;  and  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  they 
would  have  had  the  justice  of  their  grounds  for  such  a  belief  ad- 
mitted by  Such  a  patent  fact  as  a  public  disclaimer  of  scepticism, 
circulated  by  scientific  men,  if  there  had  not  been  some  tolerably 
sufficient  cause  for  the  opinion  that  science  induces  scepticism. 
Hence  we  argue  that  this  is  either  the  fact  of  the  matter,  or  that 
the  men  of  science  of  our  day  are  egregious  fools  in  excusing  them- 
selves from  a  proofless  accusation. 

So  far  goeth  our  first  argument,  which  is  valid  at  any  rate  thus 
far,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  considerable  probability  that  science  does 
induce  scepticism. 

I  pass  on  to  another.  The  scientific  Sundays  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
which,  at  the  close  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this,  excited 
considerable  interest,  seem  to  me  a  very  tolerable  proof  that  science 
induces  scepticism.  Those  who  got  up  and  favoured  these  scientific 
Sundays  either  thought  the  theological  Sunday  effete  and  useleas, 
and  so  were  sceptical  of  the  religious  dutv  of  sabbath  observance ; 
or  they  thought  that  theology  and  its  teachings  were  less  efficacioua 
than  science  and  its  revelations,  and  so  were  sceptical  of  revelation 
(other  than  scientific)  altogether.  Here,  then,  is  most  palpable 
proof  that  science  induces  scepticism — scepticism  of  sabbath  duty 
and  worship;  scepticism  of  any  revelation  of  God  besides  that 
which  He  has  given  in  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  their  con- 
tents. Had  these  men  believed  in  the  theological  tenets  of  the 
Christian  churches,  they  would  have  left  the  Sunday  free  to  wor- 
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shipful  obseryance,  and  they  would  not  hare  advanced  any  record 
of  the  discoveries  of  man  to  a  place  of  riralry  with  the  revelation 
of  God,  His  purposes,  His  will,  and  His  salvation.  This  fact  alone 
proves,  at  least,  that  science,  through  its  chief  men,  sought  to  induce 
scepticism. 

Whence  come  these  endless  discussions  on  Genesis  and  geology  P 
Whence  all  these  schemes  of  "  reconciliation  "  between  Moses  and 
LyellP  Have  Miller,  and  Whewell,  and  Birks,  been  labouring 
zealously  under  a  mistake  P  and  has  there  never  been  any  direct 
or  indirect  attempt  on  the  part  of  geologists  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
records  of  creation  given  in  Scripture  by  inspiration  of  God  ?  Have 
physiologists  never  hinted  at  any  discrepancy  b.etween  their  readings 
of  the  human  frame  and  God's  record  of  its  formation  P  Have  ques- 
tions regarding  selections  of  species  not  been  opposed  to  the  divine 
statements  regarding  the  election  of  species  P  Has  not  the  Deluge 
been  spoken  of  as  a  delusion,  at  least,  if  not  a  deception?  and  do 
not  some  men  of  science  deny  that  God  has  "  made  of  one  blood  all 
men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  P  This  is  scepticism ;  it 
is  a  doubting  of  what,  according  to  theology,  God  has  revealed.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  science  induces  scepticism. 

Tiiere  has  been  opened  up  recently  a  whole  literature,  which  may 
be  chilled  the  literature  of  the  supernatural.  It  concerns  itself  with 
such  questions  as — Is  inspiration  possible  or  probable  P  Are  mira- 
cles believable  P  Is  the  will  subject  to  unchanging  law  as  nature 
is  P  Are  miracles  consonant  with  science  P  Sec,  &c.  Is  all  this  use- 
less P  Has  it  no  purpose  P  Have  no  suggestions  of  science  given 
rise  to  scepticism  upon  these  points  P  and  does  the  existence  of  such 
a  literature  not  prove  that  science  induces  scepticism  P 

A  short  time  ago,  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  in  England,  the 
Owenites  and  Nationalists  had  meeting- places.  These  were  in 
general  called  "  Halls  of  Science."  This  proves,  at  least,  that  they 
thought  that  science  induces  scepticism ;  and  that  the  use  of  the 
word  science  was  quite  enough  to  act  as  a  synonym  for  non- 
theological. 

Take,  again,  the  literature  called  Bationalist.  It  is  filled  with 
references  to  science  and  its  revelations.  It  erects  science  into 
Scripture,  and  pins  its  faith  to  that  which  is  constantly  changing 
and  debatable.  It  prefers  the  revelations  of  man  (science)  to  the 
!Bevelation  of  God  (Scripture).  Its  trust  in  science  induces  scep- 
ticism of  Scripture. 

The  settled  antagonism  of  science  and  theology  in  all  past  ages 
argues  to  the  same  effect,  and  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  ot  the  past 
as  of  the  present,  science  induces  scepticism. 

I  have  argued  all  this  as  matter  of  fact  from  matter  of  fact.  I 
presume  that  the  facts  are  indabitable,  and  that  the  deductions  are 
irrefragable.  I  am  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  the  mere  fact 
that  science  induces  scepticism  proves  that  it  ought  to  do  so.  I 
hold  a  different  opinion.  I  hold  that  truth  and  faith  are  not  neces- 
sarily opponents,  that  men  commit  grievous  error  in  making  them 
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go ;  that  when  they  become  wiser  they  BhalL  find  them  both  daughtert 
of  God,  given  "  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

Science  has,  it  most  be  confessed,  imsettled  many  minds.  It 
deals  with  the  yisible  and  the  tangible,  with  what  men  handle  and 
enjoy.  It  seems  to  supply  the  human  mind  with  a  grasp  of  oer^ 
tainty.  Our  sensuous  nature  is  gratified  by  seeing  the  mysteries  of 
creation  apparently  solved  before  our  very  eyes,  and  all  the  com- 
ponent  portions  of  the  earth  weighed,  measured,  and  classified  by 
it.  The  outward  and  the  concrete  fascinate  us,  and  we  accept  tiiem 
as  realities.  All  the  while  we  are  forgetting  that  we  gire  that 
^Hiich  we  seem  to  get.  All  that  we  find  m  nature  is  matter, 
perhaps  in  its  farthest  reach  we  might  say  it  is  force.  But  we 
gire  our  mind  to  it ;  we  impart  our  ideas  of  law  and  weight,  and 
measure  and  classification.  These  are  all  projections  from  our 
minds.  They  are  the  revelations  which  we  affix  to  Nature,  which 
we  appear  to  receive  from  her.  This  is  easily  to  be  proved.  We 
have  only  to  remember  the  various  conoeptions  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  received  as  explanatory  of  the  activities  or  die 
appearances  of  nature ;  and  we  shall  find  them  all  ideas  formed  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  then  impressed  upon  nature.  By-and-bye 
these  suggestive  conceptions  do  not  suffice  the  hunger  of  the  mind 
to  know,  and  other  conceptions  replace  them.  Science  is  therefore 
changeable  and  uncertain ;  none  of  its  revelations  are  abiding ;  and 
even  thode  revelations  which  it  se^ns  to  give  it  gets  from  the  minds 
of  thinkers. 

Science  is  the  interpretation  of  the  universe  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
as  we  in  our  vain-glory  imagine.  It  is  really  the  explanation  to 
itself  of  the  feelings  of  our  spirits.  Its  certainty  consists  in  its 
harmony  with  our  thoughts.  Isow  in  this  it  differs  not  a  whit 
from  theology;  whose  evidence  also  is  its  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  the  spirit.  Theology  and  science,  in  our  opinion, 
are  merely  the  constructions  from  given  data — the  world  in  .the  one 
case,  and  the  word  in  the  other — of  our  own  notions  of  inner  feeling 
and  outward  seeming.  It  is  ourselves  who  are  at  once  science  and 
religion.  To  be  complete  men  we  ought  to  be  both.  Most  fre- 
quently we  stady  only  one  side,  and  so  become  sceptical  of  the 
other.  The  theologian  distrusts  science,  and  the  scientific  man 
distrusts  theology,  from  incompleteness  of  culture.  When  mea 
have  seen  that  truth  and  faith  are  one,  they  will  see  that  they  hare 
been  in  error  when  they  opposed  science  to  theology.  In  fonoer 
ages  of  the  world,  theology,  working  from  within,  satisfied  itself  of 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  distrusted  science,  even  x>er8ecuted  it ; 
in  our  day  we  have  been  so  seized  upon  by  the  love  of  the  world, 
that  we  have  grown  to  doubt  the  existence  of  anything  else ;  and 
we  abominate  theology,  and  would  persecute  it  were  we  strong 
enough.  Thus  science  induces  scepticism,  and  yet  science  is  only 
the  inner  circle  of  that  truth  of  which  theology  by  faith  sees  the 
outer  portion — touching  on  the  infinite. 

P.  H. 
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KXOATIYl  ABTICLX.— II. 

Thbbx  are  few  qiiestioiis  at  the  present  day  more  important  tlian 
that  regarding  the  mfiaence  of  science  on  the  mind.  All  are  agreed 
as  to  its  high  ralue  and  paramount  importance.  But,  strange  to 
aay,  all  are  not  agreed  at  to  the  salutary  character  of  the  efifects  it 
produces.  Not  is  this  difference  in  opinion  of  recent  origin.  From 
tlie  days  of  Fythagoraj  and  Galileo  down  to  our  own  times  science 
has  found  itself  often  opposed  by  popular  and  religious  prejudices. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Having  in  view  the  intimate 
relations  existing  between  science  and  the  religious  eonvictions  of 
men,  that  those  who  have  embraced,  and  allowed  their  whole  lives 
to  be  regulated  and  swayed  by  a  form  of  faith,  should  sometimes 
guard  these  convictions  with  mdiscriminate  zeal,  is  a  fact  which, 
while  deserving  it  may  be  of  our  pity,  commapds  at  the  same  time 
our  unqualiEed  assent.  But  wmle  we  may  extend  our  pity  to 
results  inevitable,  though  unpleasant,  we  are  not  called  on  to  grant 
the  same  indulgence  to  the  causes  from  which  they  flow.  While, 
in  the  pestilential  vapours  of  the  camp,  the  festering  wounds  of  the 
dying  should  have  our  warmest  sympathy,  it  is  with  far  different 
feelings  we  would  regard  the  foul  aespot  who  aims  by  them  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  human  rights  and  nrivileges,  and  to  array 
man  with  sword  in  hand  against  his  brotner.  And  in  the  same 
jaanner,  though  scepticism  in  some  cases  appears  to  result  from  the 
teachings  of  science,  it  will  be  our  aim  in  the  sequel  to  prove  that 
scepticism  is  not  derived  from  science  as  from  its  direct  and  legiti- 
mate source. 

To  define  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  this  debate 
is  expressed  is  a  task  in  a  certain  degree  both  difficult  and  delicate. 
Science  {ex  scientia)  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  knowledge  in  general, 
by  others  it  is  understood  to  apply  only  to  important  trutns,  and 
by  others  still  it  is  applied  rather  to  the  pg^inciples  on  which  truth 
is  founded ;  while  art  is  used  to  signify  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  more  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

The  boundaries  by  which  scepticism  is  limited  are  equally  inde- 
finite. Applied  at  first  to  the  disciples  of  Pyrrho,  it  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  those  who  refused  to  give  credence  to 
divine  revelation,  and  who  preferred  to  be.  the  wilful  enemies  of 
demonstrated  truth. 

Before  endorsing  conclusions  as  settled,  we  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  examine  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest.  Ad- 
hering to  our  practioe,  we  would  now  glance  at  what  seems  to  us 
the  oDJect  of  science,  remembering  that  by  its  object  may  be 
determined  the  tendency  of  an  action. 

And  first,  science  is  incompatible  with  probabilities.  We  call  a 
thing  probable  when  our  views  regarding  it  become  so  conflicting 
as  almost  to  evade  the  power  of  our  discrimination.  By  perception 
we  may  correct  and  increase  our  ideas  of  a  subject,  and  by  judg- 
mfiiit  ctetermine  to  which  of  these  are  due  our  esteem  and  regard. 
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Experience  should  decide  on  the  extent  to  which  such  judgment  is 
applicable,  and  in  proportion  to  the  universality  of  the  application 
wiU  rank  the  right  to  be  held  as  among  the  fixed  principles  of 
science  the  truths  of  which  the  judgment  is  the  exponent.  JBut  if 
in  the  process  opposing  ideas  confound  our  powers  of  judgment,  it 
is  i^bsurd  that  we  attempt  to  place  the  subject  under  judgment 
among  the  classified  forms  of  scientific  truth.  Hence  with  Dir. 
Thomas  Brown  we  say,  "  To  know  only  to  doubt  is  but  the  first 
step  in  philosophy,  and  to  rest  at  this  first  step  is  either  imbecility 
or  idleness." 
A  distinction,  however,  should  be  preserved  between  ike  object 

§  roper  and  incidental  objects.  The  monsoon  of  the  desert,  we 
ouDt  not,  in  its  fatal  fury  was  destined,  by  purifying  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  to  render  salubrious  and  habitable  a  region  nrom  whieh 
man  must  otherwise  be  excluded,  or  in  which  he  must  die.  Yet 
who  will  say  that  while  this  beneficial  purpose  is  served,  others  of  a 
more  doubtfal  tendency  are  not  simultaneously  accomplished. 
Who  will  question  that  human  hopes  and  efforts  are  firustrated^ 
that  the  march  of  the  explorer  is  mercilessly  arrested,  and  the 
scanty  bloom  and  verdure  are  involved  in  common  destruction,  by 
what  is  seemingly  an  agent  of  death  P  And  so  with  science.  Some 
one  has  well  said  that  "  science  is  the  classification  of  relations." 
But  when  relations  are  so  nearly  equal  as  only  to  be  distinguished 
with  difficulty,  to  adjust  the  balance  on  such  circumstances  requires 
the  nicest  discernment  and  discrimination,  To  recognize  the 
primary  though  ulterior  object  in  such  a  case  requires  a  sagacity 
eaual  to  that  which  could  trace  kindness  in  distempered  ourrento 
or  the  desert,  as  they  spread  devastation  in  their  track.  Bat  we 
refuse  to  class  all  persons  who  doubt  as  sceptics.  To  doubt  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  is  sometimes  a  laudable  and  highly  intel- 
lectual exercise.  But  he  who  is  alike  uncertain  as  to  where  his 
doubts  should  begin,  and  where  end,  is,  we  affirm,  a  sceptic  devoid 
of  both  reason  and  judgment.  If  one  thus  situate  were  wise  enough 
to  know  which  part  of  this  great  chain  of  truth  to  submit  to  the 
test,  and  know  when  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proofs  afforded  of  ita 
strength,  he  might  easily  convince  himself  of  its  power,  while  he 
would  be  saved  from  the  hopelessness  of  scepticism.  Hence  we 
infer  that  since  science  is  incompatible  with  probabilities,  and  since 
scepticism  obtains  only  among  probabilities,  scepticism  is  incom- 
patible with,  and  so  ^cannot  legitimately  be  derived  from,  science. 

But,  by  our  definition,  scepticism  implies  also  a  rejection,  as 
such,  of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  And  here  a  host  of  the 
literati  of  our  own  and  other  times  are  marshalled  before  us  in  a 

?omp  and  splendour  which  are  not  their  own.  La  Place  and 
)*Alembert,  Mirabeau  and  Voltaire,  in  France;  in  our  country, 
the  notorious  Paine,  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  are  to  our  opponents  what 
the  vain  Goliath  was  to  the  Philistines — the  haughty  exponents  of  a 
compound  of  weakness  which  is  mistaken  for  strength.  But  is  there 
nothmg  in  the  character  of  the  men,  or  in  the  circumstances  ooii» 
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neoted  with  the  times  in  which  they  liyed^  to  account  in  Bome  degree 
at  least  for  their  admitted  opposition  to  all  revealed  truth  P 

Now,  first,  we  know  the  man  is  more  or  less  than  human  who, 
with  equal  satisfaction,  can  endure,  applause,  and  censure.  If, 
through  some  base  or  sordid  motive,  we  violate  a  law  of  universal 
oblif^atioD,  it  follows  by  natural  sequence  to  wish  its  enactments 
invalid,  or  its  authority  powerless.  Thst  three*  at  least,  of  the  first 
four  already  mentioned  were  noted  for  the  profligacy  of  their  lives, 
seeking 

"  In  noisy  mirth  to  drown  the  anguish  of  their  soal " 

(perhaps  in  worse),  has  not,  we  think,  ever  been  disputed.    The 
dying  stings  of  a  conscience  whose  rights  had  been  so  cruelly  bar- 
tered must  remind  them  of  a  power  to  which  they  owe  subjection 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  erase  the  last  traces  of  the  divine 
image  from  the  soijd.    And  giving  the  credit  of  sincerity,  always 
claimed  by  those  holding  different  if  not  contradictory  opmions,  we 
are  obliged  to  infer  that  having  once  formed  conclusions  regarding 
an  object,  by  far  the  easier  part  is  to  support  them  with  arguments. 
Besides,  in  the  case  of  La  Place,  his  mmd  being  rigidly  trained  to 
find  truth  only  in  the  results  of  abstruse  mathematics,  he  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  the  less  certain  but  far  higher  and  more  im- 
portant evideooe  of  moral  reasoning.    Applying  the  subtleties  of 
the  higher  mathematics  to  religion,  he  of  course  fails  in  arriving  at 
correct  results,  since  the  subjects  are  totally  diverse,  and  must  be 
investigated  to  be  understood  by  different  modes  of  analysis.    Bona- 
parte, quick  at  discerning  character,  having  made  La  Place  one  of 
his  ministers,  soon  found,  as  the  Emperor  said,  ''  that  he  sought 
subtleties  in  every  subject,  and  carried  into  his  official  employment 
the  spirit  and  method  of  infinitely  small  quantities."    From  a  well- 
known  law  of  physiolog;y  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  by  confining 
their  attention  so  exclusively  to  one  department  of  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  of  one  set  of  faculties,  they  would  dwarf  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind.     "  These  men,"  says  Dr.  Hitchcock,  "  are 
rather  examples  of  malformation  and  distortion  in  the  philosophical 
world,  instead  of  fair  proportion  and  full  development." 

There  is  still  another  reason  which  occurs  to  us  as  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  in  giving  a  sceptical  bias  to  their  minds.  The 
civil  life  of  France  was  passing  through  the  most  violent  revolution, 
probably,  to  which  any  country  has  ever  been  subjected.  Loosened 
reins  were  given  to  all  modes  of  thought,  and  to  all  forms  of  passion. 
Freed  from  the  political  chains  of  despotism,  so  high  had  become 
the  fermentation  of  opinions  within  the  national  breast  as  no  longer 
to  be  restrained.  In  such  a  whirlpool  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
materials  were  not  wanting  to  foster  a  spirit  of  infidel  antagonism 
to  all  religion.  Macaulay  writes, — '*  The  punishments  which  the 
priests  were  able  to  infiict  were  sufScient  to  irritate,  but  not  sufficient 
to  destroy.  Orthodoxy  soon  became  a  synonym  for  ignorance  and 
stupidity.    It  was  as  necessary  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
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man  that  he  should  despise  the  religion  of  his  eotmtry  as  that  ke 
should  know  his  letters.** 

The  circumstances  of  GKbbon's  ease  are  eren  stron^rnr  in  freeing 
science  from  the  charge  of  leading  to  scepticism.  When  a  mere 
boy,  in  writing  "  The  Age  of  Sesostris,"  by  wilfuUy  adopting  a 
lie  to  bridge  oyer  an  historical  discrepancy,  he  gate  evidence  of  mat 
inquisitive  perversitjr  of  spirit  which  led  him  afterwards  repeatedly 
to  cast  o£f  the  religion  or  his  fkthers.    But  while  giving  decided 

S reference  to  the  ad  judicium  over  <id  vereeundiam  mode  of  ooft- 
ucting  a  debate,  jet  if  nomerioajl  strength  is  to  decide,  the  princes 
of  intellectual  science  will  rank  themselves  with  us.  KewtoD, 
Kepler,  Gralileo,  Pascal,  Boyle,  Copemieos,  LinnsBus,  BoerhaTe, 
Dalton,  and  Whewell,  who  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  amonc  the 
living,  such  men  as  Herschel,  Brewster,  and  a  multitude  of  othen, 
form  surelv  a  noble  monument  to  the  victories  of  science,  and 
their  complete  'compatibility  with  the  stability  of  truth.  "  It  is  not 
so,"  writes  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  "  that  Nature  has  abandoned  us 
with  principles  which  we  must  fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and 
illusions  which  we  must  never  dare  to  separate.  In  teaching  us 
what  our  powers  are  incapable  of  attaining,  ^e  has  at  the  same 
time  taught  us  what  truths  they  may  attain;  and  within  this 
boundary  we  have  the  satisfaetion  of  knowing  that  sh«  has  placed 
all  the  truths  that  are  important  for  our  virtue  and  happiness.  Ms 
whose  eyes  are  clearest  to  discern  the  hotmding  circle  cannot  surely 
he  the  aullest  to  perceive  the  truths  that  are  withsn.  It  is  Ignoranoe 
that,  with  dazzled  eyes  just  opening  from  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
perceives  that  she  has  been  dreaming,  without  being  able  to  distia- 
ffuish  in  the  stmshine  what  objects  really  are  existing  around." 
Or  with  Sir  John  Herschel,  one  of  the  bnghtest  living  ornaments 
of  science,  "  The  character  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  hope  all 
things  not  impossible,  and  to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable." 
But  grant  that  science  does  lead  to  scefyticism,  and  conseauenoes 
will  foDow  from  which  even  our  opponents  will  shrink  fwashed. 
Since  more  real  pleasure  would  be  found  in  simple  ignoranoe  than 
in  stores  of  perplexing  knowledge,  they  would  cut  at  the  root  of  all 
philosophical  investigation.  They  would  brand  with  reproach  the 
noble  straggles  of  antiquilT  when  groping,  through  mfists  and  dark- 
ness, their  way  to  truth.  They  would  stamp  as  loolash  ths  modacn 
triumph  of  that  inventive  genius  which — 

''Bind!  the  sua 
And  pltoets  to  th«r  spheres,'* 

and  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  world  and  for  mankind.  But 
they  would  do  more.  The  proposition  questioned  is  absolute. 
They  would  (by  necessary  consequence)  deny  their  own  existence, 
and  oelieve  themselves  a  nonentity  incapable  of  believing  I 

J.  C.  M.  Bj»bt. 
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IS  HJBLIC  AGITATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  ATTAIN- 
MENT  OF  POLITICAL  EEFOEMP 

AFFIBMATIVB  AKTICI.B.— I. 

'*  The  subject  Many  never  obtain  ooneeaBion  from  the  rnTing  Few  except  hj 
making  the  rnling  Few  imeaaj." — Jeremy  B^nthanu 

FoLincAi.  reform  ku  never  been  given,  it  bta  always  been 
extorted.  It  was  fancied  tbat  men,  especiaHy  statesmen,  had  in 
tiiis  country  become  wiser  ^  and  consequently  that  they  were  likely 
to  bestow  as  a  right  that  which  has  too  loftfi;  been  withheld  from 
men — ^the  opportunity  of  self-goremmeat.  Tbit  dream  has  been 
rudely  dissipated.    Imrilege  is  hard-fisted.    Oppression  loves  its 

e^wer  and  prestige.  'Foftee  and  fear  may  gain  popular  rights,  but 
ve  of  justice  and  generosity  of  feeling  are  too  rare  among  the 
vnlers  of  society  to  prompt  them  to  widen  the  area  of  representa- 
tion. From  the  earkest  tmies  to  the  recent  Government  defeat,  all 
political  history  has  been  evidence  that  "  public  agitation  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  reform."  The  tenacity  of  power  for  which  man 
is  distinguished  is  as  active  in  the  withholding  of  political  rights  as 
the  love  of  privUege  is ;  for  privilege  is  a  sort  of  power.  *'  To  keep 
what  we  have,  and  take  what  we  can,"  is  a  oommon  statement  of 
the  morals  of  piurty,  and  it  is  not  an  unapt  one.  To  grant  a  vote  to 
another  is  to  widen  competition  as  well  as  to  divide  power ;  is  to 
<dmge  the  status  quo  ante,  and  is  therefore  in  the  eyes  of  the  pK)s- 
sessors  of  votes  a  vicious  prooeedinj|^,  demanding  the  utmost  resist- 
naoe  and  the  longest  possible  opposition. 

'^ Pressure  from  without"  has  been  as  jfet  the  constant  ante- 
cedent of  p(^itieal  concessions.  Indeed,  tms  is  so  plain,  that  the 
absence  of  the  pressure  has  been  made  the  excuse  for  not  ^panting 
the  moderate  measure  of  political  enfranchisement  which  the 
iBussell-Gladstone  ministry  proposed  to  yield.  The  Tory  party  thus 
homologated  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  and  may  be  held  as 
committed  to  the  prinoiple  that  "  pcditical  agitation  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  political  reform."  Patience  and  good  sense,  trust 
m  the  justice  of  a  canse,  faith  in  the  honour,  honesty,  and  consis- 
teocT  of  statesmen ;  belief  in  the  promises  and  jDrofSrasions  of  the 
heads  of  idl  parties  that  political  reform  was  alike  expedient  and 
jtmt,  dependence  upon  the  repeated  gracious  words  in  wnich  reform 
was  commended  to  several  parliaments  by  tiie  most  august  person- 
am ioi  the  lealm,-*^  ^  for  nothing  unless  accompanied  by  agita- 
tion. Cemmhiting  their  cause  to  the  press  and  to  politicians,  the 
people  waited  for  justice  without  clamour  or  heat,  and  this  very 
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forbearance  has  been  made  a  taoiit  against  them.  The  Seform  Bill 
of  1866  has  been  defeated  because  there  was  no  out-of-doors  com- 
motion— no  public  agitation. 

Looking  back  over  the  histoiy  of  the  last  fifly  years  or  so,  we  find 
it  emphatically  proved  that  political  reform  is  only  granted  when 
a  course  of  determined  public  agitation  has  been  persevered  in  for 
some  time.  Negro  slavery  was  abolished  as  the  result  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  long  agitation  ;  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions  in  public,  has  only  been  gained  permissively 
by  constant  advocacy  and  determined  opposition  to  any  restrictions 
not  absolutely  required  for  the  preservation  of  civil  peace ;  the  spy 
system  was  quite  common  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  booksellers  were  punished  for  the  publication  and  selling  of 
works  obnoxious  to  the  Government;  out  public  agitation  has 
reformed  all  this.  In  the  early  portion  of  this  oar  own  nineteenth 
century  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  almost  constantly  liable  to  sus- 
pension, and  the  safety  it  was  intended  to  afford  was  scarcely  to  be 
aepended  on.  Now  the  suspension  of  that  Act,  even  in  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  a  rebellion,  is  looked  on  with  jealousy  and  resolved  on 
with  reluctance.  Could  a  Peterloo  massacre  be  committed  in  our 
days,  even  in  one  of  our  unsettled  colonies,  without  causing  an  out- 
break of  popular  and  effective  zeal  which  would  intimidate  the 
bravest  of  human  statesmen  P  Let  Peterloo  and  Morant  Bay,  by 
their  contrast,  give  answer.  Newspapers  have  gained  by  public 
agitation  the  right  to  report — if  it  is  done  honestly  and  faithfully, 
without  malice,  guile,  or  vicious  interest — any  and  ever^  public  act 
of  public  men,  and  all  meetings ;  and  even  in  opposition  to  the 
fictions  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  reporters'  gallery  has 
become  an  institution.  The  public  agitation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  other  kindred  associations, 
procured  an  improved  education  for  the  people.  The  public  agita- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Association  gained  Catholic  emancipation,  as  a 
previous  agitation  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  procurea  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Then  there  came  the  great 
!Reform  Bill  legislation.  This  immense  political  reform  was  gained 
by  public  agitation.  "  Peace  hath  its  victories  as  well  as  war  ;'* 
but  political  reforms  are  not  of  them.  The  Tithe  Commutation 
Bill  and  the  Municipal  Beform  Bill  were  the  results  of  pubHc 
agitation.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  a  sustained  agitation, 
eventually  crowned  with  deserved  success,  though  even  yet  grudged 
by  the  Conservative  party.  Public  agitation  was  necessary  even  to 
the  passing  of  Post  Office  reform ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  repeal 
of  tne  Navigation  laws.  Even  the  institution  of  the  Volunteer 
corps  was  attainable  only  by  public  agitation.  So  blinded  have 
our  rulers  been  that  they  have  vnritten  it  down  as  a  law  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  all  the  past  history  of  the  country,  that 
"  public  agitation  is  essential  to  political  reform ;"  and  in  regard 
to  reform  now  the  people  of  England  should  not  spare,  but 
agitate!  agitate!!  agitate!!!  HakkibUn 
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NKOATITE  ARTICLE. — I. 

"  My  own  coDvietion  with  respect  to  all  frreat  social  and  religions  conynlsioos  is 
the  extremely  commonplace  one  that  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  L 
believe  that  nowhere  aod  at  no  time  can  any  sach  struggle  take  place  on  a  Urge 
scale  noless  each  party  is  contending  for  something  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it.  Where  the  right  is  plain^,  honest,  wise, and  noble-minded,  men  are  all 
on  one  side,  and  only  rogues  and  fools  are  on  the  other.  Where  the  wise  and  good 
are  divided,  the  truth  is  generally  found  to  be  divided  also.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  cannot  be  admitted  as  long  as  the  conflict  continues.  Men  begin  to  fight 
about  things  when  reason  and  argument  fail  to  convince  them.  They  make  up 
in  passion  what  they  want  in  logic.  Each  side  believes  that  all  the  right  is  theirs." 
— Frouie,  ^ 

The  days  for  public  agitation  have  gone  past.    The  riots  of  the 
early  years  of  tliis  century  are  out  of  date,  except  as  rogues'  tricks. 
Bebellions  in  our  day  settle  down,  like  O'Connell's  repeal  move- 
ment,  into  a  speculation  for  personal  profit ;  though  the  "  Bent  ** 
was  regularly  lifted,  the  political  rent  of  the  two  countries  was  only 
increased  and  torn  wider  asunder  in  sympathy  and  interest.     The 
Chartist  agitation,  with  its  Newport  riots  and  its  divided  headship — 
O'Conner,  Sturge,  Lovett,  Jones,  Watkins,  and  Co. — came  to  a 
winding  up  at  last,  when  no  more  wind  could  be  raised.    The  Peace 
Society's  agitation  has  only  led  to  a  greater  demonstration  than 
ever  that  "  there  is  no  peace  *'  to  be  had.  however  devoutly  Pease 
and  his  coadjutors  may  desire  it.    Elihu  Burritt's  **  Olive. teaves  " 
have  been  followed  by  General  Butler's  military  orders.     Grant 
appeared  in  the  field  to  show  that  the  times  and  seasons  thought 
peace  a  thing  that  they  could  not  grant.     Law  reform  associations 
have  been  at  work  instituting  agitations,  but  they  have  made  little 
progress.    The  Social  Science  Congress  meets  yearly  to  ventilate  its 
anti-social  absurdities,  and  advocate  its  tea-and-toast  Christianity, 
but  its  meetings  come  to  no  good — except  on  the  evenings  of  its 
ctmversazioni,  which  are  the  converse  of  their  prior  dry  proceedings. 
There  exists  a  Financial  Beform  Association,  an  Anti-State  Churdi 
Association,  a  Marriage  Law  Beform  (or  marry  your  deceased  wife's 
sister)    Association,    and   a    thousand    other    associations — quite 
enough,  in  fact,  to  keep  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  if  not  pal- 
pitation.    But  what  have   they  done?    What  reform  have  tney 
helped  the  people  of  England  to  effect  ?     Then  we  have  the  great 
Permissive  !Bill  Alliance,  with  its  guaranteed  five  years'  "  agita- 
tion," at  a  cost  of  a  sum  suggested  by  Dr.  Warren's  novel,  we 
presume,  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  "  ! — and  of  it,  too,  we  may  ask 
the  question,  Cui  bono  ?  meaning,  To  what  good  purpose  P  not  for 
the  good  of  whom  ?    In  all  these  cases  public  agitation  has  proved 
itself  incompetent  and  valueless,  and  therefore  to  be  distrusted. 
Bat  the  world  makes  progress  notwithstanding,  and  hence  we 
conclude  that  public  agitation  is  not  essential  to  political  reform. 

Agitation  has  been  called  by  somebody  *Hne  unrepresentecl 
man's  parliament."     Similarly,  the  husting's  show  of  hands  {un- 
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tocuhen,  shall  we  eaj  P  No !)  may  be  called  the  poor  man's  rote. 
So  it  is,  bat  what  good  does  it  efieotP  None.  Agitation  is 
often  a  misleading  agency.  Was  this  not  shown  in  the  oontrorersj 
between  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and  Chartism,  when  the  former 
said,  Help  us,  and  we  will  help  you — and  did  not  keep  its  promise? 

Agitation  is  useful  to  lift  into  importance  those  who  attain  to  the 
leadership  of  it.  Did  not  Lord  Brougham  spend  the  greater  part 
of  his  early  life  in  getting  up  agitations,  that  he  might  acquire  a 
notoriety,  and  so  get  himself  into  office,  using  the  schemes  as  they 
arose  as  stepping-stones  to  power,  though  unable  to  make  them 
rounds  of  the  ladder  of  influence  P  Did  not  O'Connell  practise  a 
similar  dodge,  and  demand  influence  more  on  account' of  bis  ''tail" 
than  of  his  own  powers  P  Has  not  John  Bright  been  publicly  accused 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  endeavouring  to  get  up  an  out-of-doors 
agitation,  that  he  might  be  able  to  coerce  the  Groyernment  to  adopt 
his  riews  on  Beform — of  being  anxious  to  becooM  a  demagogue  m 
order  that  he  may  be  made  a  cabinet  minister  P  Li  these  cases 
agitation  has  been  (or  at  least  has  been  said  to  be)  used  not  as  an 
essential  to  political  reform,  but  to  personal  aggrandizement.  It 
is  needless  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Jack  Wilkes  for  instances 
when  we  can  point  in  our  own  day  to  men  of  the  agitator  class 
lifted  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  shoulders  or  brawny  co- 
agitators,  who  hare  then  changed  places  and  opinions,  so  that  the 
proteges  of  O'Connell,  as  we  believe  Bulwer  andtDisraeli  once  were, 
have  become  members  of  or  supporters  of  the  reactionary  Gorem- 
ments  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

All  the  good  ends  of  agitation  are  now  attainable  through  the 
press.  Thoughtful  men  are  now  willing  to  have  all  queations 
regarding  political  reforms  calmly  and  quietly  debated  in  tne  usual 
organs  of  opinion  until  they  are  ripe  for  discussion  in  the  Up^ 
Houses,  whose  discussions  have  the  efiect  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  the  proposed  measures ;  and  whose  debates  are  moat  keen 
and  precise,  because  when  the  subject  has  reached  th«n  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  mere  theoretical  controversy,  and  now 
stands  upon  the  edge  and  verge  of  practical  adoption.  It  is  found 
that  truth  suffers  less  the  less  human  passions  interfere  in  the  pre- 
liminary controversies  about  reforms,  and  that  the  stationary 
interests  of  men  suffer  less  from  the  encroachments  of  theorists  m 
more  the  passions  are  invoked  to  hold  aloof  the  iasiovators.  Henee 
newspaper  discussion,  followed  by  debate  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment— as  representative  assembbes, — is  found  to  be  efficient  for  aU 
the  purposes  of  good,  safe,  and  wise  government.  Convince  men 
by  controversy  that  a  given  political  reform  is  required,  they  will 
aend  men  to  Parliament  pledged  to  bring  about  these  reforms 
peaceably  and  efficiently.  Public  agitation  is  effete.  The  news- 
pNaners  and  magazines  are  our  true  persuaders.  British  controver- 
sialists now  read  by  the  fireside  instead  of  hearken  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  platform  or  hustings,  and  hence  "  public  agitation  is  not 
es8ential-~it  is  rather  inimical — to  political  reform." 

Trbvxlth. 
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DO  THE  CLASSICS  HOLD  THEIR  PEOPEE  PLAX2E  IN 

BEITISH  EDUCATION  P 

AFFIBXATIYS  ABTXCLB.— II. 

"  Inter  cnncta  leges  et  percoiit*bere  doctos, 
Qtue  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  asynm  ; 
Ke  te,  semper  inops,  agitet  yezetqae  Cnpido, 
Ne  pavor,  et  renim  mediocriter  utiliam  spes  : 
Virtatem  doctrina  paret,  Natnrane  donet : 
Quid  minnat  cnras  ;  qnid  te  tibi  redldet  amtOtUDf 
Qaid  pure  traoqalllet ;  bonos,  an  doloe  Incellam, 
An  secretnm  iter,  et  fisllentiSi  semtU  ritse."* 

Hob,,  £p.  L  18. 

Ik  estimatiaf?  the  utility  of  a  branch,  of  knowledge  it  behoves  us 
to  consider  both  its  inherent  value  and  its  value  in  relation  to  other 
branches.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  kinds : — let.  Its  value  as  a 
means  of  mental  development.  2nd.  Its  value  as  it  tends  to  store 
the  mind  with  truths.  If  man  were  an  end  to  something  out  ofkim- 
self-^\f,  in  other  words,  he  were  created  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
actine  the  lowly  part  of  a  dexterous  instrument, — the  value  of  a 
brandi  of  knowledge  would  be  estimated  not  so  much  by  its  utility 
aB  storing  the  mind  with  truths,  still  less  as  a  means  conducive  to 
mental  cultivation,  but  merelv  as  it  tended  to  adapt  him  for  the 
performance  of  the  mere  mechanical  duties  of  whatsoever  kind  he 
might  be  required  to  fulfil.  But  man  being  an  end  unto  himself, 
bis  perfection  and  happiness  bein^  manifestly  the  goal  to  which  he 
must  ever  tend  in  order  to  fulfil  the  design  of  his  Creator,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him,  keeping  this  in  view,  ever  to  employ  those 
means  which  are  most  conducive  to  that  end. 

Notions  are  afloat,  and  held  even  by  intelligent  people,  that  in 
education,  whatsoever  does  not  come  up  to  what  is  called  the 
standard  of  utility  is  superfluous  and  out  of  place;  but  such 
persons  are  seemingly  forgetful  of  the  true  end  of  education.  If 
this  were  the  mere  training  of  an  intelligent  machine,  to  act  in 

*  Trafulaiion, — "In  everything  yoa  must  read  and  interrogate  the  learned 
how  yon  may  spend  a  quiet  life,  lest  insatiable  desire,  or  fear,  or  the  hope  of 
gaining  trifles  harass  and  annoy  yon  ;  whether  learning  imparts  virtae  or  nature 
implants  it ;  what  dimintshes  cares  ;  what  endears  yon  to  yoarself ;  what  per- 
fectly soothes  the  mind,  hoDonr,  or  enticing  Incre,  or  a  retired  path,  or  the  track  of 
aa  ■nnfftiwid  life." 
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sabordination  to  the  will  of  another,  then  whatever  is  not  directly 
conducive  to  such  an  end — whatever  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  or  the  supplying  of  it  with  truths,  extraneous  to  the  proper 
fitting  together  of  the  machinery,  must  of  necessity  be  cast  aside, 
and  the  uMeful  alone  be  pursued.  But  what  is  the  u$eful  f  That 
which  is  prized  not  on  its  own  .account,  but  only  as  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end ;  and  as  is  the  value  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  so  is 
the  value  of  the  means  to  the  attainment  of  it.  I^ow  if  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  any  person  of  ordinary  common  sense,  Whether 
are  those  means  which  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  haman  mind, 
and  therefore  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man,  or  those 
which  have  in  view  the  cultivation  of  the  "  bread-and-huUer 
sciences,**  the  most  worthy  of  pursuit?  the  answer  would  in- 
variably be  the  former.  That  those  who  deny  that  classics 
should  hold  a  prominent  position  in  British  education  prefer  the 
latler  is  what  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove. 

It  is  maintained  that  Latin  and  Greek,  being  dead  languages, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  such,  or  if  there  is  in  them  anything  worthy 
of  preservation  let  them  be  translated,  and  so  preserve  our  youths 
from  the  tyranny  of  declensions,  conjugations,  particles,  &c.,  &c. 
"Now,  though  these  be  dead  languages,  does  it  follow  that  they  must 
be  consigned  to  oblivion  merely  because  they  are  dead?  Would 
it  not  be  more  rational  to  ask.  Is  there  any  intrinsic  merit  to  which 
they  can  lay  claim  P  and  if  to  this  a  negative  answer  were  invari- 
ably returned  and  approved  of  by  the  consent  of  all  the  learned, 
our  duty  to  the  "  effete**  languages  of  Greece  and  Eome  were  simple. 
"Let  the  study  ot  them  be  among  the  things  that  were,"  would  be 
the  universal  decision  of  mankind.  But  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
nay,  that  the  very  opposite  is  the  fact,  is  a  truth  to  which  assent 
is  being  daily  given. 

"Let  them  be  translated,"  say  the  opponents  of  culture  by 
means  of  classical  literature.  In  an  objective  point  of  view  this 
may  bo  tolerable,  but  even  in  that  it  is  open  to  objection.  Erery 
one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  classical  studies  must  have  felt 
the  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  superior  light  thrown 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  passage  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
original,  as  compared  with  the  tame,  however  faithful,  English 
translation.  But  to  insist  on  the  fact  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
translation  of  an  author  were  an  unnecessary  task,  as  it  is  too 
palpable  to  admit  of  dispute.  Still  let  us  look  at  this  farther,  in  a 
subjective  light.  Suppose  a  perfect  translation  of  every  classic 
author  of  note  were  made  into  the  English  language  :  would  not 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  a  classical  education  be  lost?  Granted 
that  the  youth  has  to  snend  many  a  laborious  day  over  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  them  (an  objection,  by  the  way, 
which  might  be  urged  against  any  branch  of  science),  has  he  been 
acquiring  nothing  during  all  that  period  except  the  knowledge  of 
the  languages  themselves  ?  Has  not  his  mind  gone  throng  a  course 
of  discipline  the  most  healthy  to  further  development?  Has  he  not 
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been  tanjirbt  to  regard  with  precision  every  particle  that  has  crossed 
his  path  ?  Has  he  not  obtained  a  power  of  expression,  as  well  as  been 
educated  in  the  process  of  thinking  in  a  manner  unattainable  by 
any  other  process  P  Have  not  his  powers  of  discernment  and  dis- 
crimination been  exercised  in  the  highest  possible  degree  P  Have 
not  his  tastes  been  refined,  and  his  whole  mind  moulded  and 
fashioned  in  a  manner  fitting  him  at  once  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  pursuits  of  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  or  the 
theologian  P 

Those  who  oppose  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies  urge,  as  another 
reason  for  doing  so,  that  the  manners,  customs,  and  tastes  of  men 
have  changed,  that  everything  is  in  a  state  of  advancement,  and 
that  education  alone  is  at  a  standstill,  "  owing,"  says  G.  C.  S.  £., 
"  to  the  conservatism  of  idleness  in  teachers  and  of  do-nothing-ism 
in  corporations."  Education  they  argue  should  be  advancing 
because  everything  else  is.  Had  this  been  accompanied  with 
decisive  proof  that  the  present  system  is  in  itself  defective,  either 
in  moral  or  intellectual  culture,  with  demoralizing  or  narrowing 
tendencies, — if,  in  fact,  any  valid  objection  had  been  brought 
against  it,  except  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  Middle  Ages, — the 
objection  would  have  been  at  least  tenable,  but  as  it  stands  it 
were  a  waste  of  time  to  give  it  further  consideration.  Moreoveif 
(which  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause),  the 
writer,  with  the  utmost  boldness,  proceeds  to  abuse  teachers  for 
"  conservatism  of  idleness,"  and  corporations  for  "  do-nothing-ism." 

**  0  wisdom,  tlion  hast  flown  to  brutish  herds, 
And  men  have  lost  their  re<u<m  I  ** 

The  study  of  modem  literature  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  classics.  Man's  life  is  said  to  be  too  short  to  admit  of  a 
profitable  study  even  of  the  works  of  men  now  living ;  how  absurd, 
then,  to  spend  the  seventh  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  that  the  most 
nseful  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  in  the  search  after  the 
truths  embodied  in  the  volumes  of  the  ancients,  when  the  very 
study  of  these  precludes  the  possibility  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  our  own  land !  We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
superiority  of  mental  culture  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  If  it  can  be  successfully  shown  that  the 
study  of  the  vernacular  is  as  conducive  to  this  as  that  of  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Bome,  our  opponents  would  have  made 
out  at  least  a  part  of  their  case ;  but  as  we  emphatically  deny  this, 
and  have  on  our  side  the  jp'eat  bulk  of  learned  and  scientific 
men,  and,  above  all,  the  testimony  of  the  things  themselves  from 
their  very  nature,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  that  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  is  to  be  preferred.  "  Let  us  take  a  living  language, 
then,"  say  our  utilitarians,  *'  such  as  German,  woald  that  not  serve 
the  endP"  Not  aa  do  the  ancient  classics.  Go  to  the  fountain- 
head  at  once  if  you  wish  to  drink  the  pure  waters,  and  benefit  b^ 
tlie  health-giving  influences  of  soul-oultivating  truth ;  and  where  is 
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it  to  be  fcond  in  ussiillied  parity  bat  in  tbe  moi^er  langiMgas? 
Besides,  the  very  fkd  of  these  h&ne  dead  langoages  tends  all  ^k» 
more  to  tbe  eoltivation  of  the  intdJeet,  Memary  not  needing  t» 
clog  herself  with  nnneoessary  burdens  after  the  ae<]ureinent  of  tbe 
**  beggarly  elements."  Our  oi^[»oneiits  argoe,  farther,  as  if  tbisee 
languages  were  stodied  to  the  total  exclnsion  of  evea  the  readiog  of 
English  literature,  which  is  not  onlj  contrary  to  £act»  for  in  many 
of  our  schools  are  not  our  own  dsssics  introdneed  and  studied  ^art 
passu  with  Homer  and  Virgil  P  But  even  if  the  schoolboy  were 
prevented  by  his  classical  studies  from  reading  the  English  (Sasaics^ 
the  very  time  of  his  leaving  sehool  is  that  which  m&j  prove  the 
most  opportune  for  the  commeneement  of  that  eampaii^  wbere  a 
solid  Buostratxun  has  beenrlaid,  and  habits  of  thought  formed,  whioh 
should  add  in  an  infinite  degree  to  his  intelligent  and  benefida) 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  own  coun^.    • 

Wc  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of  the  subjective  utility  of  dassio 
studies,  but  they  are  not  without  that  utility  whidli  may  be  ealled 
objective,  as  tending  to  furnish  the  mind  with  materials  for  thought. 
The  poet,  ike  warrior,  the  statesman,  and  the  mondist  may  iuike 
find  in  Greek  and  Boman  literature  whatsoever  is  good  for  food  or 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  "  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead*'  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  poetic  effusions  of  Mieonides,  or  of  the  oom- 
panions  and  convivial  guests  of  Msscenas,  tbe  sad  elegiacs  of  Ovid, 
"  to  lonely  Tomi  banished ; "  or  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of  Soph<^ 
cles,  rivalled  only  by  the  tender  and  nathetie  style  of  Euripides ! 
Let  tbe  warrior  admire  the  valour  and  strategy  of  Hannibal  and 
Csesar,  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Hector,  even  though  the  military 
tactics  of  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder 
from  those  of  these  heroes  of  old.  Lk>es  the  statesman  turn  away, 
as  finding  nothing  of  service  to  him  in  steering  the  ship  of  G-ovem- 
mentP  Is  Solon,  with  hie  just  and  equal  laws,  to  be  despised? 
Does  the  construction  of  the  Boman  Bepublic  afford  him  no  insight 
into  the  principle  of  sound  government  P  Is  the  experience  of  some 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world  ever  produced  to  be  cast  aside  as 
a  tiling  of  no  moment  P  Let  the  orator  listen  to  the  orations  of 
Cicero,  and  as  he  listens  admire  tbe  fiery  eloquence  tempered  wiUi 
the  sound  philosophy  of  the  Boman  elocutionist ;  and  whether  it  be 
in  the  public  capacity  of  seimtor,  or  in  his  private  disputations  in 
his  own  villa  with  his  own  familiar  friends,  he  too  will  nnd  his  time 
amply  repaid.  JS^or  need  the  moralist  shun  the  classic  proves  of 
ancient  lore,  as  finding  there  nothing  worthy  of  his  special  atten- 
tion; to  him  as  to  the  others— poet,  warrior,  statesman,  orator, 
and  philosopher — ^will  it  be  given  to  distil  nectar  from  these  melli« 
fluous  bovrers.  Say  not  the  languages  of  G-reece  snd  Borne  are 
dead ;  if  they  sre  they  yet  speak,  and  *'  as  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,"  we  need  not  fear  any  material 
decay  in  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  languages,  replete  with  whatever 
is  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  instructive  to  the  mind. 

Of  the  relative  value  of  classical  study  modi  might  be  aid* 
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Can  that  which  poflsesses  in  itself,  both  in  a  subjectire  and  obf  ectire 
point  of  Tiew,  bo  much  utility,  be  useless  in  facilitating  intellectual 
T)rogre88  in  other  branches  of  learning  P  A  valuable  foundation 
being  found  in  these,  it  becomes  an  easy  task  to  raise  the  super- 
itrocture,  of  whatsoever  dimensions,  whether  in  the  prosecution  of 
modem  languages,  so  much  advocated,  forming  as  they  do  the  key 
to  all  the  fashionable  languages  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as 
Continental  Europe  is  concerned ;  or  in  a  careful  digest  of  the 
writings  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  whose  language  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  offspring  of  the  ancient  classics.  In  whatever 
sphere  of  life  a  man's  lot  may  be  cast,  he  who  has  studied  the 
classics,  and  ba^ks  in  the  rays  of  their  soul-firing,  soul-ennobling 
influences,  has  within  himself  a  substantia  of  which  he  who  pos- 
sesses not  these  advantages  is  altogether  ignorant. 

Possessing,  as  classics  and  only  classics  do,  such  immense  advan- 
tages both  absolutely  and  relativelj,  will  it  be  maintained  that 
their  place  in  the  education  of  Bntons  must  be  lowered?  We 
earnestly  hope  that  if  the  education  commissioners  take  them  at 
all  into  consideration,  they  will  not  lower  bnt  elevate  their  position, 
or  at  least  consider  their  present  as  the  true  and  only  becoming 
one;  the  only  position  worthy  of  the  languages  of  those  who 
brought  civilization  to  such  a  climax,  who  moulded  the  thoughts 
of  men  and  changed  the  destiny  of  empires,  from  whose  languages 
spring  the  majority  of  modem  European  languages,  and  therefore 
which  alone  are  entitled  to  the  leading  place  in  the  education  of 
future,  as  of  present  and  past  generations.  M. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Life  is  short.  Literature,  the  embodied  thought  of  the  men  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  time,  is  an  immense  treasury 
of,  to  most  men,  "  sumless  riches."  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact 
that  no  one  could,  in  the  longest  life  allotted  to  man  now,  peruse 
the  entire  mass  of  books  in  the  language  of  England  which  have 
been  produced  by  writers  of  eminence  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  literary  energy  and  productiveness.  Such  a  labour  would  be 
more  than  herculean.  One  has  only  to  go  into  any  great  library  to 
become  sensible  of  this  as  a  fact.  Nav,  if  he  will  onlv  read  the 
quarterly  lists  of  Mudie's  library,  which  concerns  itself  with  new 
books  alone,  he  will  feel,  we  thiuK,  that  even  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
books  published  in  Britain  alone  from  season  to  season  would  be  an 
all  but  impossible  task.  Well,  now,  thought  that  is  related  to  oar 
own  life  and  times,  our  own  country,  and  matters  relating  to  it,— > 
thought  that  is  the  product,  so  to  speak,  of  our  own  land,  and  ripe 
with  the  results  of  our  own  history,  cannot  but  be  more  suitable  for 
study  than  thoughts  relating  to  times  gone  b^  and  blotted  out  from 
the  catalogue  of  existing  things.  The  classics  belong  to  that  time 
of  the  dead  past,  to  a  life  and  a  civilization  already  rounded  off  and 
completed, — cut  off  from  active  connection  with  or  interest  to  the 

1866.  / 
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world  that  now  u,  wfaioh  has  events  enooghof  its  own  to  tax  aoqni- 
sition  to  know  tliem. 

Hence,  in  general  education,  English  literature,  and  all  such  know- 
ledge as  may  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  the  English  languase,  ought 
to  De  that  which  is  chiefly  impaxted.  Professional  scholars  maj 
still  pursue  the  traditionary  training  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  znodeni 
education  ought  to  be  emancipated  firom  bondage  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  who  had  their  full  share  of  Royeming  the  world  when  they 
were  its  living  ndssters,  and  who  ought  not  now  to  govern  us  with  a 
sort  of  ghost-nke  kingship.  We  know,  of  ooune*  the  fine  parade  of 
poetry  possible  in  speaking  of-^ 

"  Th«  dead  yet  sceptred  sovenigns,  who  still  rale 
Our  spirits  from  their  xana,"  &o. : 

but  there  is  also  something  able  to  be  said  per  etmML  abont  our- 
selves 5 — 

''We,  ths  latest  eeed  of  Tune,  new  men,* 

and  so  on.  However,  it  is  common  sense  and  not  poetry  we  want. 
And  cqpunon  sense  seems  to  ss^  pretty  clearly,  '*  Acauire  the  know- 
ledge most  fitting  to  your  state  in  the  condition  of  life  in  which  you 
are  placed,  and  sucn  as  shall  prepare  you  best  for  the  immediate 

Serformance  of  immediate  duties,  on  the  right  performance  of  which 
le  weal  of  mankind  in  this  your  own  day  depends."  If  we  do  so 
classics  must  be  taken  down  from  their  high  place,  and  set  aside 
for  scholars  and  recluses. 

The  realities  of  the  present  require  to  be  prepared  for.  For  these 
we  ought  to  be  educated,  and  not  in  the  old  legendary  fiibulous 
myths  of  an  ancient  age  :— 

**  Earth  ontgrowe  the  mythic  fancies 
Snog  b^ide  her  in  her  yontb, 
And  thoee  d^xmnaire  romancee 
Soand  bnt  dull  beside  the  trath." 

Life  then,  we  argue,  is  too  short  for  making  it  advisable  to  spend 
a  fifth  part  of  it  in  acquiring  a  very  little  used  acquaintance  with 
languages  which  have  now  vanished  from  the  earth  as  living  de- 
ments. 

Civilization  changes,  and  that  which  assorted  well  with  the  civi- 
lization of  one  era  of  the  world  is  quite  incongruous  in  another. 
Modern  life  is  entirely  altered  in  its  social,  civic,  and  domestic  oha- 
racteristics,  in  politics,  literature,  and,  above  all,  in  religion.  Henoe 
there  is  much  to  study  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  in  our  own 
region  of  time  and  history.  To  neglect  this  for  the  sake  of  grub- 
bing into  the  myths  of  the  Bomans  and  Greeks,  the  fabulous  records 
of  tneir  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  outworn  civilization  for  whioh 
they  were  remarkable,  is  surely  stupidity  twice  distilled^  To  spend 
more  time  in  knowing  the  inter-relations  of  the  dU  majore*  ei  dii 
minores  than  we  do  in  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  works  and 
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wards  of  Jesus ;  to  use  it  in  reading  of  the  labours  of  Heroules* 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  JEneas,  than  in  aequaint- 
ing  oarselves  with  the  narratiyee  of  Scripture,  ^e  records  of  our 
own  land,  or  the  catechisms  of  our  own  professed  faith,  is  wastefiil 
and  ridiculous  excess.  To  grope  in  the  far  darkness  of  centurioB 
for  information  about  the  laws  of  the  twelye  tables,  the  agrarian 
agitation,  Ac.,  while  we  blindly  remain  in  ignorance  of  Magna 
Ckarta,  the  Bill  of  Eights,  Saheas  Ccrpvu^  the  Beform  Bill,  the 
Sepeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  in  our  own  country,  is  "  the  essence  of 
un-wisdom."  It  is  needless  to  tell  any  one  encaged  in  this  diseu»> 
■ion  that  the  two  things  are  not  necessarily  ezduaive  of  each  other. 
We  all  know  that  they  are,  in  fact,  made  mutually  exclusiye,  sad  we 
«ie  perfectly  aware,  nrom  the  length  of  time  that  classics  monopo- 
lise in  our  school  days,  that  they  are  in  reality  unable  to  be  studied 
as  they  should  be  in  days  like  ours,  when  preparation  requires  to 
l»e  made  for  the  business  of  aotire  life  at  such  an  earlr  age  as  in 
our  eountry,  without  excluding  the  acquisition  of  much  necessary 
usefol  knowledge.  Besides,  do  we  not  all  also  know  that  as  soon  as 
we  leave  school,  in  general  we  hasten  to  forget  all  that  we  haye 
learned  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  bite  our  nails  in  bootless  yexation 
st  our  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  needed  in  daily  life  P 

We  shall  not  speak  of  the  hand«aches,  headaches,  and  heartaches 
which  the  study  of  the  ancients  brings  on  us ;  for  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  any  giyen  duty  may  be,  we  should  perform  it  honestly 
and  well.  But  does  it  not  strike  eyery  thinking  person  that  the 
dull,  drowsy  drill  in  the  words  of  an  unknown  tongue  is  quite 
unsuitable  to  boys,  whose  senses  are  all  alive  to  external  impres- 
sions, and  whose  interests  are  all  excited  to  know  something  about 
the  world  into  which  they  haye  been  ushered  P  When  the  sensations 
are  keen,  when  the  body  is  crayxng  for  development  and  actiyitjf*, 
when  the  entire  mind  of  a  boy  is  given  to  the  outward  world,  is  it 
'right  thataU  his  native  propensities  should  be  restrained,  and  all  his 
muripe  faculties  constrained,  to  the  dry,  depressing  routine  of 
authors  who  are  separated  by  two  thousand  years  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  readers  P  Authors,  be  it  remembered,  too,  who  wrote 
fac  men,  and  not  for  boys ;  who  wrote  for  the  learned  of  their  own 
age,  not  for  the  unlearned  of  every  subsequent  age.  It  is  quite 
incongruous  to  make  boys  mouth  the  splendid  commonplaces  of 
Oicero,  or  the  magnificent  declamations  of  Demosthenes,  with  true 
interest.  They  cannot,  in  their  crude  minds,  assimilate  the  true 
eloquence  they  contain;  the^  must  induce  mental  indigestion—a 
sort  of  jaundice  against  learning. 

If  classics  are  to  be  studied  appreciatinglv,  we  must  have  a  gene- 
rous training  in  ail  general  Knowledge  before  we  begin  tnem. 
When  the  world  has  become  somewhat  known,  and  the  loQg  results 
of  time  in  history  as  well  as  the  fairy  tales  of  science  have  been 
learned ;  when  geography  is  known,  and  geology  somewhat  studied ; 
when  astronomy  has  made  us  aware  of  the  glory,  and  botany  oi  the 
beauty  of  the  umyerse ;  when  the  principles  of  commeroe  are  known 
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and  ite  instraments  acquired ;  when  the  literature  and  lanjipiai^e  of 
our  own  coantry  have  been  rescued  from  the  large  catalogue  of 
*'  unknown  quantities,"  then  we  might  x>erhap8  take  an  interest  in 
the  old-world  languages,  and  learn  to  love  the  literature  of  bygone 
ages.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  invert  the  pyramid  in  education,  and 
Bet  ourselves  to  raise  an  impossible  stmcture,  which  idmoflt  con- 
stantly topples  and  tumbles  around  us.  How  many  men  in  our  day 
keep  up  their  classical  learning  unless  professionally  oomDcUedP  and 
even  then  how  reluctantly !  How  many  per  cent,  of  aU  our  class- 
ically taught  attain  a  degree  of  proficiency  enabling  them  to  delight 
in  perusing  the  great  authors  in  the  original  when  they  can  get  a 
trauslation  P  In  fact,  does  not  the  state  of  society  form  a  liTiiig 
argument  that  classics  do  not  hold  their  proper  place  in  Britiui 
education  P  P.  H. 

Thb  Wobk  avd  Chabactsb  of  BoiCB. — She  was  the  great  level- 
ler— the  great  organizer  of  the  world.  She  was  the  political  fate  of 
the  ancients  that  awed  into  silence  the  vagaries  of  individual  and 
national  freedom.  To  fulfil  this  her  work  she  had  herself  to  cease 
to  be  a  nation.  The  people  among  whom  the  mighty  tradition  <^ 
Some  began,  who  first  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  had,  long 
before  the  Empire,  ceased  to  be  of  much  account  among  the  milHona 
of  new  citizens ;  their  peculiarities  were  forgotten,  or  preserved  only 
in  a  few  fragments  of  early  law.  But  the  great  name  lives  on, 
animating  new  citizens  garnered  from  all  nations,  from  Latins, 
Samnites,  Greeks,  Asiatics,  and  Germans.  The  purity  of  blood  may 
be  lost,  but  the  traditions  of  discipline  and  organization  remain, 
when  scarcely  a  single  family  is  left  of  those  who  founded  the 
Eternal  City.  Eome  nad  become  an  idea — we  might  almoet  say  a 
legal  fiction — ^which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  tradition  of 
government,  handed  down  throuj^h  successive  generations  of  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  and  the  tradition  of  discipGne  inherited  by  its 
armies.  When  we  name  Greece,  we  call  up  the  idea  of  a  national 
character,  individual  and  unique,  expressing  in  the  most  enenretic 
plav  of  social  and  political  life,  and  in  the  most  varied  forms  of  art 
and  literature.  Bome,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  to  us  little  baft 
the  universal  principles  on  which  men  may  be  conquered,  and  the 
universal  principles  on  which  they  mar  be  governed.  A  monoto- 
nous energy  of  will,  acting  not  for  self  but  for  the  State,  is  tiie 
characteristic  that  repeats  itself,  almost  unchanged,  in  every  gene- 
ration of  her  great  men.  Yet  Some,  with  the  two  great  and  only 
products  of  her  genius — the  arts  of  war  and  law — did  a  service  to 
the  world  only  less  than  Greece,  with  her  universal  culture,  her  art, 
and  her  philosophy.  By  the  former  of  these  two  Soman  arts.  Some 
broke  do?ni  the  material  barriers  that  had  separated  nation  ftom 
nation,  and  made  all  the  civilized  world  one.  By  the  latter  she  did 
something  to  break  down  the  more  obstinate  spiritual  barriers  of 
custom  and  belief,  which  often  keep  up  national  divisions  long  after 
outward  unity  has  been  establisheo.— -jVbr^A  BriUih 
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^i^otlinjgf  Wi^iautli. 


EOBEET  POLLOCK,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  C0UB8E 

OF  TIME." 

'* '  Plant  of  Renown  '—of  blewlmg  leaf, 
BlosBoming  in  the  hoase  of  grief; 
Be  then  oar  poet*8  crown  of  bay, 
And  keep  from  him  all  death  away." — Thomtu  Avd. 

Thb  ambition  of  a  man  is  the  measnre  of  bis  soul.  Only  the 
noble  spirit  is  traly  stirred  by  high  and  holy  aims.  Aspirations 
baye  their  vital  origin  in  inspirations.  Occasion  tonches  toe  soul's 
powers  into  consciousness,  awakes  the  Quenchless  thirst  for  great- 
ness, and  calls  up  the  earnest,  efibrtrul  purpose  in  the  breast. 
But  chance  never  creates  might  of  mind.  Every  faculty  of  man 
requires  not  only  excitement,  but  culture.  What  a  man  determines 
to  be  in  himself,  he  can  almost  idways  become.  He  can  very 
rarely  become  the  master  of  the  accidents  of  life,  but  he  can  always 
be  the  master  of  himself.  Self-mastery  is  true  genius.  Will  is  the 
source  of  power,  and  a  man's  aims  are  the  indexes  of  the  faith  and 
might  which  exist  in  his  nature.  He  whose  chief  end  in  all  his 
endeavours  is  to  raise  his  own  mind  to  the  highest  estate  possible 
with  its  capacities,  cannot  fail  to  attain  to  a  loftier  eminence  of 
being  than  ne  who  drifts  for  ever  with  the  tide  of  circumstance,  and 
marks  no  haven  on  the  chart  of  life  to  be  reached  by  the  straining 
of  his  own  strength.  Every  noble  aim  has  bom  within  itself  the 
might  of  achievement.  Outward  success — the  world's  measure  of 
the  worth  of  man's  beinp^ — is  never  guaranteed  to  any  aim ;  and 
many  a  human  purpose  is  built  so  hi^h  that  it  can  only  find  its 
topmost  rounds  perfected  into  success  m  heaven.  Inward  success 
is  always  within  human  attainment.  The  might  of  endeavour  is 
man's,  the  right  to  outward  success  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
power.  To  be  is  his  duty ;  to  attain  the  recognition  of  earth  may 
not  be  his  allotted  reward,  but  there  is  a  reward  surely  given  to 
every  genuine  effort  of  the  soul  to  bring  about  a  lofty  purpose,  or 
pursue  a  noble  aim.  The  **  Upward  "  toward  which  the  heroes  of 
this  series — may  we  not  say  also  of  this  serial  and  its  readers  P— 
toil  is  not  the  pinnacle  of  earth's  greatness,  but  the  more  glorious 
eminence  of  personal  improvement,  whatever  the  results  in  the  out- 
ward  may  be.  The  entire  vitality  of  a  man,  corporeal,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  spiritual,  is  to  be  trained  and  employed  that  it  maj 
be  perfected.  When  this  complete  vitalization  is  attained,  man  is 
what  he  was  designed  to  be ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  attainment 
of  this  state  is  the  amount  of  felicity  possible  to  him.    The  felicitr 
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derirable  from  personal  improvement  is  not  the  creature  of  accident, 
and  may  be  fully  gained  although  an  adverse  outward  fate  may  be 
all  that  is  visible  to  the  onlooker.  In  any  inductive  detail  of  toiling 
upward  this  should  be  seen  to,  for  hitherto  the  stories  of  *'  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  "  have  given  a  prominence 
too  great  to  the  elements  of  external  prosperity.  Our  story  is  of 
one  who  resolutely  devoted  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  work ;  who  pursued  it  earnestly  even  in  the  jaws  of  death ; 
who  gained  his  purpose  at  the  cost  of  life,  and  with  it  gained  a 
life  of  fame  and  *'  peace  in  believing." 

In  the  parish  of  Eaglesfaam,  in  the  shire  of  E«nfrew,  at  a  distance 
of  somewhat  less  than  ten  miles  from  Glasgow,  in  a  house  still 
standing,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  before  the  days  of 
Bannockbum,  Kobert  Pollock,  author  of  "  The  Course  of  Time," 
was  bom,  19th  October,  1798.  For  several  generations  his  fore- 
fathers had  followed  the  occupation  of  agriculturists  on  the  farm  of 
Mid«Moorhouse.  The  farmer  and  his  spouse  lived  a  quiet,  old«> 
fiwhioned  life,  and  a  family  of  eight  rose  up  around  them,  and  ga;v« 
a  look  of  good  cheer  to  the  low-roofed  and  straw-thatched  farm 
steading  where  they  dwelt.  Of  this  humble,  God-fearing  couple^ 
Sobert  was  the  second  youngest  child.  His  mother  was  his  earliest 
teacher.  Under  her  care  he,  like  the  elder  members  of  the  family^ 
learned  to  read  the  Bible,  repeat  the  learned  and  logical  Short^ 
Catechism,  in  which  the  orthodoxy  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  it 
"  summarily  comprehended,"  and  to  take  a  generous  interest  in  the 
"  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,"  whose  sighs  in  the  days  of  the  perse- 
cution had  given  their  sweet,  sad  music  to  the  winds  which  careered 
over  the  moor  as  "  they  sang  their  last  song  to  the  God  of  salva* 
tion."  When  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year  he  was  sent,  during 
the  winter  months,  to  receive  the  instructions  communicated  in  the 

Sarish  school  by  its  teacher,  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  plodding, 
eliberate,  and  sort  of  average  man,  who  imparted  a  small  amount 
of  the  essentials  of  education,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 

grammar,  to  his  pupil  during  such  portion  of  the  next  six  years  as 
e  was  able  to  oe  spared  from  the  avocations  of  the  farm ;  for  a 
neeessary  economy  compelled  the  tenants  of  Mid*Moorhouse  to 
make  the  labour  of  their  children  early  available  in  helping  to  raise 
the  crops  and  to  keep  down  the  expenses. 

Eobert  Pollock  was  at  this  time  a  happy,  romping  boy,  to  whom 
fun  and  frolic  brought  intense  delight,  and  he  seemed  to  be  growing 
up  into  what  Bums  calls  "the  making  of  a  sturdy  ploughman 
chiel "  (fellow).  But  one  day,  while  engaged  in  the  ooyish  sports 
of  school  davs,  Bobert  chanced  to  irritate  a  lad  older  by  some 
three  years  than  himself, who  threatened  "  to  punish  him  soundly  " 
for  the  offence;  and  to  put  his  intention  into  immediate  force, 
rushed  at  the  transgressor.  Pollock  fled  in  terror  at  the  rage  of 
his  schoolfellow,  and  put  the  speed  of  fear  into  his  footsteps. 
Kearer  and  nearer  came  the  pursuer,  and  a  rivulet  flowed  across 
the  course  of  his  flight;  uncuer  the  impulse  of  fear,  he  nMnned 
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bnnself  for   «   grenii   leap,    and   bounded   over   the    streamlet, 
wliile  his  hot^liasting  antagonist,  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
ohaae,  fell  exhausted  on  the  other  side.    But  the  boy's  effort  had 
been  too  mnch ;  after  that  he  sicklied  and  pined,  pain  tortured 
bis  chest,  and  the  raddy  complexion  of  robust  health  was  displaced 
by  pallor,  tinged  with  hectic  flukes.    Sedateness  grew  upon  the* 
lad,  and  he  took  to  Trading.    He  had  heard  his  schoolmaster  praise 
tbe  Speetaicr  as  containing  the  finest  prose  composition  in  the 
English  language,  and  he  read  some  of  its  papers  with  care,  and  as 
studious  obMTTanoe  of  the  turns  of  expression  to  be  found  in  them. 
HaTing  made  himself  familiar  with  the  language  and  style  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  the  imitative  energy  of  boyhood  urged  him  to* 
try  whether  be  too  might  not  be  able  to  compose  his  thoughts  into 
the  phrases  of  the  English  tongue,  for  hitherto  the  vernacular' 
Pone  of  Benfrewshire  nad  sufficed  for  all  his  requirements  in  the' 
expression  of  thought.    By  dint  of  sedulous  translation  and  revision* 
he  acquired  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Spectator,  and  became" 
a  punst  in  sentence-building.    Then  there  arose  within  him  a  new 
ambition ;  he  would  become  a  clergyman !    But  alreadv  he  had- 

Saased  the  age  when  boys  in  Scotland  leave  the  parochial  school  tO' 
on  the  undergraduate's  toaa.  To  resolve  was  with  him  only  the' 
precursor  of  setting  about  the  achievement  of  that  on  which  he  was* 
bent.  He  went  to  the  parish  sehool  of  Fenwick  in  the  autumn  of 
1816,  and  commenced  there  the  study  of  Latin.  In  little  mare' 
than  a  year  he  had  acquired  such  a  command  over  that  language 
lliat  he  was  able  to  translate  Virgil  with  some  ease.  The  language' 
of  Bome  was  studied  by  him,  however,  with  a  sense  of  drudgery, 
as  a  necessity  of  his  course,  not  yet  as  a  delight  in  itself.  He  hod 
Hot  then  learned  to  feel  the  splendour  and  the  power  of  poesy.  He 
was  spending  the  vacation  at  home,  engaged  in  the  general  opera* 
tions  of  the  harvest-time,  and  lendiog  a  hand  in  the  mgathering  of 
the  crops,  when  the  grand  secret  of  the  Muses'  power  revealed 
itself  to  him. 

As  Thomas  McNicol  says,  "  it  was  when  the  youthful  Pollock 
— then  an  humble  labourer  on  his  father's  farm  in  Benfrewshire — 
made  sudden  prize  of  the '  Paradise  Lost,' '  among  some  old  books  on 
the  upper  shelf  of  the  wall-press  in  the  kitchen '  at  his  uncle's  house, 
that  his  innate  love  of  all  noble  and  beautiful  things  expatiated  for 
liie  first  time  in  an  imaginative  work  and  an  iaeal  world ;  and 
possibly  then  the  first  vague  longings  for  poetical  renown,  and  the 
first  dim  outlines- of  his  future  theme,  arose  to  animate  and  occupy 
tiie  profound  enthusiasm  of  his  nature." 

A  new  passion  had  entered  his  soul ;  he  would  be  a  poet !  He 
now  learned  to  enjoy  poetic  phraseology,  and  to  find  pleasure  in 
observing*—- 

"The  shifts  and  turns, 
Tbfl  ezpediflots  and  inventlonB  maltiform 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  ot  terms, 
Thoagh  apt,  yet  C07  and  diffloalt  to  win." 
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MiltoD  and  Pope  now  became  to  him  the  oompaniona  of  VitkU, 
and  he  began  to  study  the  language  of  Homer.  In  Not.,  1817, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Uniyeraity  of 
Glasgow  as  a  student  of  Latin,  under  Prof.  Josiah  Walker,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Bums,  author  of  a  poem  against  the  Bero- 
lutionists  of  France,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  Order ; "  and  of  Greek 
under  Dr.  John  Young,  who  had  composed  an  elaborate  critique  on 
Gray's  "  Elep^^,"-- ^ne  of  the  best  Hellenists  of  his  day.    Next 

J  ear  he  studied  Greek  again,  and  took  lessons  in  elocution  from 
ames  Sheridan  Knowles,  then  teaching  in  Glasgow,  with  the  fame 
of  the  authorship  of  "  Cains  Gracchus  "  and  "  Yirginius  *'  fresh,  upon 
him,  and  working  at  his  "  William  Tell."  Most  of  the  professors 
were  patrons  of  uie  drama,  and  urged  the  study  of  elocution  upon 
their  students.  In  1819,  Pollock  joined  the  class  of  that  veteran 
logician  of  whose  style  of  teaching  we  have  had  an  account  giren 
us  but  lately,  George  Jardine,  who  exerted  an  influence  almost 
amountin|(  to  fascination  over  the  young,  ambitious  country  lad, 
whose  mmd  was  ripening  amongst  his  compeers;  bat  was  yet 
yearning  with  a  desire  far  ahead  of  that  which  the  daily  needs  of 
daily  life  excited.  By  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  his  class-fellows 
he  attained  one  of  the  prizes  awarded  to  successful  students  in 
Jardine's  class. 

But  the  scanty  diet  of  the  poor  student,  and  the  close,  pent 
lodgings  in  which  he  had  toiled  over  Demosthenes,  plodded  through 
Eudid,  and  strained  himself  to  acquire  familiarity  with  syllogism 
and  sijle,  had  woefully  worked  upon  his  health.  He  was  warned 
that  his  bodily  powers  could  not  sustain  the  tension  to  which  he  was 
subiecting  them.  With  the  design  of  taking  a  relaxing  rest,  he  and 
a  fellow-student  visited  Dublin,  and  made  a  few  excursions  into  the 
adjacent  country.  After  his  return  he  composed  an  "  Essay  on  the 
External  Senses,  and  the  Means  of  improving  them,"  a  subject 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  students  as  a  summer  exercise  by 
Professor  Jardine.  This  essay,  which  occupied  104  quarto  pages, 
was  adjudged  to  be  not  only  praiseworthy,  but  prise-worthy. 

In  1820,  Pollock  entered  the  class  of  Professor  James  Mylne, 
who  prelected  on  morals  and  economics,  a  gentleman  noted  for  an 
acute,  inquiring  originality  of  intellect.  Here  he  learned  to  think 
as  he  had  beforehand  been  taught  by  Jardine  to  investigate  j  and 
here  again  he  gained  a  prize  by  the  votes  of  the  class.  After 
another  session's  study,  devoted  to  natural  philosophy,  under  Dr. 
W.  Meikleham,  pursued  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  under  Professor  Millar,  he  graduated  M.A.,  and  won 
his  cap  with  credit. 

Bobert  Pollock,  though  nursing  in  his  soul  a  great  ambition, 
subordinated  his  mighty  passion  to  his  duty.  The  labours  of  his 
classes  were  honestly  and  earnestly  engaged  in.  In  his  lowly 
lodging  in  the  great  swart  city  he  studiously  consumed  the  hours 
sacred  to  study,  and  when  the  day  was  closed,  the  humble  house- 
hold where  he  nad  his  residence  had  the  kitchen  hearth  swept,  and 
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tiie  student  conducted  the  family  devotions  of  the  workinf^  man's 
home.  Though  tremulously  shy  at  all  times  else,  he  was  bold, 
and  fervent,  and  earnest,  in  the  solemn  hour  given  to  God  amidst 
the  hum  and  stir  of  trade  and  commerce.  So  shy  was  he,  indeed, 
and  so  reservedly  studious,  that  though  he  attended  public  worship 
after  the  manner  of  his  fathers,  in  the  Secession  Church  of  which  he 
intended  to  become  a  clergyman,  yet  he  had  not  the  nerve  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  preacher  under  whose  ministrations  he  sought 
edification.  He  did  not  hold  himself  aloof  from  all  society,  however. 
This  was  a  time  of  grest  bustle  and  political  fervour.  Francifi 
Jeffrey  had  been  chosen  Lord  Bector  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
his  great  speech  had  thrilled  the  heart's  core  of  the  students.  The 
Radicals,  too,  were  "  up,"  and  the  west  of  Scotland  was  in  a  fer- 
ment. In  tbe  university  debating  societies  there  was  intense  strife 
of  tongues,  and  liobert  Pollock  took  his  part  in  these  assemblies 
with  ready  earnestness.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  possess  a 
scrap  or  two  of  one  of  Pollock's  association  themes.  Tbe  debate  is  o:^ 
"  Were  the  old  times  better  than  the  new  P  "  And  it  has  been  said 
that  **  our  lot  is  cast  in  such  a  remote  period  of  the  world's  history, 
that  the  fields  of  literature  have  been  so  thoroughly  exhausted,  the 
mines  of  knowledge  so  ransacked,  and  the  fruits  of  thought  so 
carefully  gathered  and  gleaned,  that  nothing  remains  for  us  to  get, 
or  gain,  or  do,  but  imitate  and  reproduce."  In  Pollock's  reply  the 
following  paragraphs  occur  :— 

**  The  early  poets,  it  is  said,  have  taken  possession  of  the  most  striking  o^jec^s 
of  nature,  and  their  works  are  therefore  more  yigoroas  and  sublime  than  those  (f 
later  bards.  Whether  this  long-received  opinion  m^y  i.ot  be  rather  imaginarv 
than  real  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Poets  were  posting;  themselves  in  the  stron? 
pieces  of  nature  during  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  Milton ;  and  yet,  without  copv- 
ing  tbe  images  or  thoughts  of  his  predecessors,  he  confounds  us  with  a  vastness 
and  sublimity  of  idea  and  comparison,  before  which  alrno'it  every  former  poec 
veils  his  bead,  as  tbe  stars  at  the  approach  of  the  sun.  Homer's  heroes  flint; 
from  their  hands  stones  which  two  men  iu  the  late  ages  of  degeneracy  could  nut 
lift.  Milton's  heroes  take  tbe  mountain  by  its  piny  tops,  and  toss  it  against  the 
enemy.  At  the  name  of  Shakspere  the  bards  of  other  years  fall  do«rn  in  deep 
prostration,  and  abjure  the  name  of  poet.  In  strength  of  expression  these  two 
archangels  in  poetry  stand  aloft  like  the  star-neighbouring  Teneriffe  among  the 
little  islands  that  float  on  the  Atlantic  surge.  ...  I  think  the  very  nature 
of  poetry  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  subjects  ever  being  exhausted.  To  please, 
to  excite  interest  in  existence,  is  the  aim  of  poetry  in  general.  By  his  success  in 
this  we  ascertain  the  poet's  merit,  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  If  he 
warms  the  affections,  delights  the  imagination,  and  awes  the  understanding,  and 
if  the  general  tendency  of  his  work  be  moral,  it  matters  not  whence  he  chooses  his 
subject,  or  by  what  means  he  attains  his  purpose.  Other  writers  are  oonfined 
by  the  boundaries  of  truth,  but  the  poet  has  the  boundless  region  of  fancy  before 
•him.  Kearly  three  thousand  years  ago  Homer  reached  forth  his  careless  hand, 
and  pulled  from  the  party*coloured  fields  many  a  fair  flower.  Since  his  time 
many  have  made  excursions  into  the  wild  territories  of  Imagination,  and  brought 
forth  with  them  abundant  spoils.  But  her  fields  are  aa  rich  as  ever.  The  flowers 
which  bloom  there,  though  plucked  to-night,  will  grow  up  ere  to-morrow." 
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The  inflaenee  of  Dr.  Ohalmen  on  all  yonng  minds  was  rerj 
great  at  this  time,  and  his  exertiona  in  regard  to  chnrch  exteniioii 
and  miseionary  enterpriee  excited  many  ardent  emotions  amcmgair 
the  thoughtfbl.  So  did  the  anti-slavery  morement,  which  was  in  PoU 
lock's  yonth  a^tating  the  whole  compass  of  the  land.  PoUook  took  « 
leading  part  m  the  management  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  Missionary 
Association  of  his  native  parish ;  the  Bible  Society's  agitation ;  and  in 
all  the  public  qnestions  of  the  day  he  began  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest — becoming,  divinity  stadent  though  he  was,  an  enthusiaatie 
member  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  volunteers  of  his  time.  In  Augoat, 
1822,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession  Ohuroh,  whieh 
was  then  held  in  Glasgow  under  the  superintelideDoe  of  the  Be? • 
John  Dick,  D.D.,  minister  of  Greyfrian  Congregation,  author  of 
an  "  Essay  on  Inspiration,"  '*  Lectures  on  Theology,"  See.,  &o.— « 
man  of  clear  and  vigorous  thought  and  benign  temper.    During 
the  winter  of  that  year  Pollock  planned  and  pursned  a  course  of 
reading  designed  not  merely  to  improve  his  mind,  but  to  prepare  him- 
self for  occupying  the  place  he  had  determined  to  fill  amongst  men. 
In  following  out  this  coarse  he  perused  the  chief  poets  of  Britun 
in  chronological  order,   from    Chaucer  and  Gk>wer  to  ThoBMV 
Campbell,  wno  was  looked  npon  by  the  alumni  of  the  universitT  ■* 
wortny  to  attain  the  honours  of  the  Lord  Beetomhip,  which  nad' 
been  conferred  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  1822 ;  Lord  Brougham, 
1824 ;  and  with  which  the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  mm 
invested  in  1826.    Besides  these  studies,  Pollock,  recalling  some  of 
the  vivid  pictures  of  his  mother's  traditionary  lore,  composed  a 
prose  tale,  entitled  "  Helen  of  the  Glen,"  for  the  copyright  of  which 
ne  received  £16.    In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  he  wrote 
"  Balph  Gemmell/'  and  "  The  Persecuted  Family,"  for  both  of  which 
he  received  £21.    They  are  now  issued  in  one  volume  as  "  Tales  of 
the  Covenanters."     After  this  he  took  an  excursion  into  Edin- 
burgh, and  traversed  many  of  the  scenes  hallowed  by  recorda  of 
martyrs'  heroism.    A  fit  of  illness  overtook  him  shortly  after  his 
resumption  of  professional  studies  in  Glasgow,— his  whole  sys-' 
tem  was  revolutionized  by  rheumatic  fever.    On  his  recovery,  he, 
in  coDopanv  with  a  few  other  student  friends,  visited  the  scenes  of 
the  "  Land  of  Bams  "  in  Ayrshire.    Having  returned  to  Glasgow, 
and  having  settled  again  to  his  tasks'for  the  winter,  he  was  engaged 
in  perosing  Byron's  works.    He  was  much  struck  with  the  poem  on 
"iJarknesB,"  commencing.  "I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all* 
dream."  A  train  of  thought  was  suggested,  and  it  struck  him  thai 
"  The  B«surreotion "  was  a  subiect  on  which  a  great  poem  yet 
remained  to  be  written.    Poetry  had  been  the  darling  of  his  sool^ 
and  poetic  fame  appeared  to  him  as  the  choice  essence  of  human 
renown;  and  here  had  arisen  "the vision,"  if  he  had  but  "tlie 
faculty  divine."    The  book  was  laid  aside,  his  own  pen  was  taken 
up,   and  he  began  a  poem.     His  mother's  iUness  and  uHinute 
death  in  1825  interrupted  the  composition  of  the  work,  but  height- 
ened the  emotions  of  his  soul  much  nearer  to  a  level  with  hia 
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ambition.  Dniinff  this  year,  while  sitting  a  grief-stncken  watcher 
by  his  mother's  dea^-bed,  the  whole  plan  of  his  poem,  as  if  by 
instant  inspiration,  was  changed,  and  tne  entire  scheme  mapped 
itself  out  before  him  like  a  landscape  seen  in  the  morning  stmhght. 
In  little  more  than  a  year  the  half  of  his  poem  was  ready  in  rough 
draught— the  earliest  portions  written  bemg  those  which  now  form 
Books  7,  8,  and  9.  This  effort,  his  studies  and  his  griefs,  weakened 
his  health,  and  much  of  his  time  was  broken  in  upon' by  disease.  His 
studies,  we  may  note,  were  not  pursued  remissly ;  on  the  contrary, 
besides  attending  the  classes  necessary  for  acquiring  the  status  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  he  of  his  own  accord 
attended  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Glasgow  Uniyersity,  and  added  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  Dr.  Stevenson  Mac  Gill  and  Dr. 
G^vin  Gibb  to  that  which  Dr.  Dick  was  able  to  supply.  During 
eight  months  of  the  year  he  was  required  to  keep  up  to  the  mark 
in  his  divinity  studies,  and  hold  hirasclf  abreast  of  his  fellows ;  and 
yet  while  labouring  faithfully  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  day, 
he  was  filled  with  an  energy  which  led  him  to  anticipate  a  future 
of  fame,  of  usefulness,  and  influence,  as  a  poet  who  had  dipped  his 
pen  in— 

*'  SiW*  brook, 
That  flows  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 

He  also  preached  before  the  presbytery  of  his  own  church,  and  pro* 
duoed  such  exercises  as  its  members  prescribed. 

In  July,  1826,  the  poem  was  written,  but  it  was  yet  unnamed. 
For  the  last  two  months  a  perfect  frenzy  of  poetic  ardour  burned 
within  his  heart  and  brain.  He  had  reached  that  point  where  the 
subject  becomes  **  overwhelmingly  great/'  and  here  he  *'  seemed 
to  himself  to  write  from  immediate  inspiration,"  though  he  "  felt  the 
body  beginning  to  give  way."  Some  of  the  latter  portions  of  the  work 
were  written  on  the  summit  itself  of  Balagich,  the  highest  hill  in  the 
upper  part  of  Eenfrewshire,  which  rises  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
oi  the  sea.  The  view  from  this  eminence  ib  like  the  sea  in  sunset 
after  a  day  of  storms.  The  bold,  bleak  exposure  of  the  banrd,  low* 
lying  glebe  is  rich  in  streams  and  rivulets  and  rills,  but;  beyond 
are  undulations  of  most  picturesque  appearance  and  most  poetic 
associations, — Tinto  and  Culter  Fell ;  Wardlaw  andCairntable,  Cars- 
phaim  and  the  Buchan  Hills  ;  the  green  grassy  hills  of  Ayrshire, 
the  blue  far-spread  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  out  of  which  rise 
Ailsa  Craig,  Arran,  and  Jura ;  the  slope  of  the  Clyde  coursing 
down  a  fertile  valley ;  and  the  smoke-clad  haunts  of  life,  Paisley 
and  Glasgow ;  while  farther  off  were  seen  *'  the  lofty  Ben  Lomond," 
the  splendid  peaks  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  and  the  nearer 
ranges  of  the  Oohils.  Is  it  of  this  scene  he  spesks  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  P — 

**  Pleasant  were  niaoj  seenea,  bat  moat  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  antoacbtd 
Bj  hand  of  art,  where  Natore  8»wed,  hsnalf, 
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And  reaped  her  crops;  whose  germente  were  the  clonde  : 

WhoM  minetrele  brooks;  whoee  lamps  the  moon  and  stars; 

Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 

Whose  hanqnets  moming  dews;  whose  heroes  storms; 

Whose  warriors  mighty  winds;  whose  lovers  flowers; 

Whoee  orators  the  tonnderbolts  of  God; 

Whose  palaces  the  eyerlastiog  hills; 

Whose  ceiliog  heaven's  unfathomable  blue; 

And  from  whoee  rockj  tiurrets  battled  high, 

Prospect  immense  spread  oat  on  all  sides  round, 

Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 

Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storms." 

He  retired  to  Donfennliiie  to  revise  and  re- write  his  poem, 
now  named  '*The  Course  of  Time,"  but  he  had  become  so 
enfeebled,  that  he  was  unable  to  copy  it  out  fairly  for  the 
printers,  and  for  the  perusal  of  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Black- 
wood desired  to  refer  it.  These  were  Professor  Wilson,  himself 
a  native  of  Paisler,  in  Benfrewshire,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Meams,  and  who  was  intimate  with  the  scenery  of  Eagles- 
ham  ;  and  Dr.  Moir,  of  Mussielburgh,  the  "  Delta "  of  English 
literature— a  gentleman  of  singular  attainments  as  a  novelist,  phv- 
sician,  poet,  and  critic.  They  reported  favourably  of  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Blackwood  agreed  to  issue  a  small  edition  for  the  author 
on  the  half-profit  system.  We  may  perhaps  best  fulfil  the  joint 
duty  of  being  biographers  and  critics  dv  quoting  from  the  poem  a 
very  splendid  passage,  which  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  autobiographical.  We  shall  thus  at  once  supplement  our 
own  notice,  and  supply  the  reader  with  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
actual  merits  of  this  poem,  written  amidst  the  straitening  cares  of 
poverty,  the  sorrow  of  bereavement,  the  sadness  of  sickness,  and 
the  toiling  duties  of  a  Scottish  student's  life — alone  and  unencou- 
raged,  sustained  only  by  the  big-hearted  desire  to  do  a  great  work 
beneficial  to  man,  and  glorifying  to  the  great  Ordainer  of  life, 
talent,  and  duty.  If  we  mistake  not,  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  the  length  of  our  extract  rather  than  think  us  careless  of  their 
time  and  of  the  space  of  this  serial.  The  passage  throbs  with  the 
poet's  own  life  : — 

*'  One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well, — 
We  name  him  not — what  now  are  earthly  names  ? — 
In  humble  dwelling  bom,  retired,  remote ; 
In  rural  quietude,  'mong  hills  and  streams 
And  melancholj  deserts,  where  the  sun 
Saw  as  he  passed  a  shepherd  onlj  here 
And  there,  watching  his  little  flock,  or  heard 
The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers.    His  hopes, 
His  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  htm  smiling 
Among  the  dews  and  holy  mountain  airs, 
And  fancy  coloured  them  with  every  hue 
Of  heaTcnly  loTelioess.    But  soon  his  dreams 
Of  childhood  fled  away,  those  rainbow  dreams, 
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So  iooocent  Mid  fair,  that  withered  Age, 

£Ten  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  bis  dnttj  eje, 

And  passing  all  between  looked  fondlj  back 

To  see  them  once  again  ere  he  departed. 

These  fled  awaj,  and  anxious  thoagbt,  that  wished 

To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go, 

Possessed  his  sonl,  and  held  it  still  awhile. 

He  listened,  and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of  faoM : 

Heard  and  was  charmed,  and  deep  and  sudden  tow 

Of  resolotion  made  to  be  renowned  \ 

And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 

His  parents  saw — ^his  parents  whom  God  made 

Of  kindest  hesrt, — saw,  and  indulged  his  hope. 

The  ancient  page  he  turned,  read  much,  thought  much, 

And  with  old  bards  of  honourable  name 

Measured  his  soul  severely,  and  looked  up 

To  fame,  ambitious  of  no  second  place. 

Hope  grew  from  inward  faith,  and  promised  fair. 

And  oot  before  him  opened  many  a  path. 

Ascending  where  the  laurel  highest  waved 

Her  bmnch  of  endless  green.    He  stood  admiring 

But  stood,  admired  not  long.    The  harp  he  seized, 

The  harp  he  loved,  loved  better  than  his  life ; 

The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  held 

The  ear  of  thought  a  captive  to  its  song. 

He  searched  and  meditated  much,  and  whiles 

With  rapturous  hand  in  secret  touched  the  lyre. 

Aiming  at  glorious  strains,  and  searched  again 

For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse. 

Chose  now,  and  now  refused,  unsatisfied ; 

Pleased,  then  displeased,  and  hesitating  still. 

Thus  stood  his  mind,  when  round  him  came  a  oloud  $ 

Slowly  and  heavily  it  came,  a  cloud 

XH  ills  we  mention  not ;  enough  to  say 

Twas  cold,  and  dead,  impenetrable  gloom. 

He  saw  its  dark  approsch,  and  saw  his  hopes, 

One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 

It  drew  his  soul ;  but  fainted  not  at  first, 

Fainted  not  soon.    He  knew  the  lot  of  man 

Was  trouble,  and  prepared  to  bear  the  worst,—- 

Endure  whatever  should  come  without  a  sigh  ; 

Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  the  very  dregs. 

The  bitterest  cup  that  time  could  measnrs  out, 

And  having  done,  look  up  and  ask  for  more. 

He  called  Philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 

Beasoned.    He  called  Bellgion,  too,  but  called 

Beluetantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 

Ashamed  to  be  o'ermatched  by  earthly  woes. 

He  sought,  and  sought  with  eye  that  dimmed  apaoe. 

To  find  some  avenue  to  light,  some  place 

On  which  to  rest  a  hope ;  but  sought  in  vain. 

Darker  and  darker  still  the  darkness  grew. 

At  length  he  sunk,  and  disappointment  stood 
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His  oiilf  comforter,  and  moumfiillj 
Told  all  was  past    His  interest  in  life, 

In  being,  ceased,  and  now  be  seemed  to  feel, 
And  shuddered  as  be  felt,  bis  powers  ef  mind 

Decaying  in  tbe  spring-time  of  bis  day. 

The  vigorous  weak  became,  tbe  dear  obsoore ; 

Memory  gave  ap  her  charge,  Decision  reeled, 

And  from  her  flight  Fancy  returned  ,-^retiinied 

Becanse  she  (band  no  nonrisbment  abroad. 

Tbe  bine  heayens  withered,  and  the  moon  and  sui, 

And  all  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  mom 

And  evening,  withered ;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiieB, 

And  faces  of  all  men  and  women  witbered, — 
'  Withered  to  bim ;  and  all  the  universe, 

Like  something  wbieh  had  been,  appeared,  but  now 

Was  dead  and  moaldeiing  fast  away.    He  tried 

No  more  to  hope ;  wished  to  forget  bis  row, 

Wished  to  forget  his  harp,  then  ceased  to  wish. 

That  was  bis  liat ;  enjoyoMot  now  was  done. 

He  had  no  bope,  no  wisb,  and  scarce  a  fear 

Of  being  sensible,  and  sensible 

Of  loss ;  he  as  some  atom  seemed,  whicb  God 

Had  made-saperflnoosly,  and  needed  not 

To  bnild  creation  with,  bnt  back  sgain 

To  nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void, 

With  everlasting  sense  tbat  onoe  it  was. 

"  Oh  !  wbo  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights,  be  spent 

Of  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  woe  f 

And  wbo  csn  tell  how  many  glorious  onoe. 

To  others  and  themselves  of  promise  full. 

Conducted  to  this  patb  of  human  thought, 

This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death. 

Wasted  and  pined,  and  vanbbed  from  the  earth. 

Leaving  no  vestige  of  memorial  there  ? 

It  was  not  so  with  bim.    When  thus  he  lay. 

Forlorn  of  hearty  withered,  and  desolate 

As  leaf  of  autumn,  wbieh  tbe  wolfish  winds, 

Selecting  from  his  falling  sisters,  chase 

Far  from  its  native  grove  to  lifeless  wastes. 

And  leave  it  there  alone,  to  be  forgotten 

Eternally,  God  passed  in  mercy  by — 

His  praise  be  ever  new  I— and  on  him  breathed, 

And  bade  him  live,  and  put  into  bis  hands 

A  holy  harp,  into  bis  lips  a  song 

That  rolled  its  numbers  down  the  tide  of  time. 

Ambitions  now,  but  little  to  be  praised 

Of  men  alone  ;  ambitious  most  to  be 

Approved  of  Glod,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  have 

His  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  Jife." 

"  *  The  Course  of  Time,' "  aftya  Dr.  Moir,  **  is  aTery  extraordinary 
poem ;  vast  in  its  conception,  vast  in  its  plan,  rast  in  its  materials,  and 
yast,  if  very  far  from  perfect,  in  its  achieyements.    The  wonderfnl 
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thing  is,  indeed,  that  it  is  Bach  a«  we  find  it,  and  not  that  its  im- 
perfections are  numerous.  It  has  nothing  at  all  sATOUfinff  of  the 
uttle  or  conventional  afooat  it,  for  he  passed  at  once  from  the 
merely  elegant  and  graceful.  With  Younff,  Blair,  and  Oowper  for 
his  guides,  nis  Muse  strove  with  unwearied  wing  to  attain  the  high^ 
severe,  serene  region  of  Milton,  and  he  was  at  least  successful  in 
earnestness  of  purpose,  in  solemnity  of  tone,  and  in  vigour  and 
variety  of  illus^ation." 

The  following  passage  on  "The  Genius  of  Byron  "  was  greatly 
admired  by  Professor  Wilson,  who  regarded  it  as  the  best  passage 
in  the  poem  :— 

'* He  tonched  bis  barp,  tnd  nations  heard  entranced; 
Aesome  Taat  riTer  of  nnfaiihig  lonree, 
Bapid,  ezbanetless,  deep,  hb  nunbem  flowed, 
And  oped  new  foontaina  in  the  bnman  beart. 
Wbere  Faney  baited,  weary  in  ber  flight, 
In  other  men,  bia'freab  aa  moniing  roae^^ 
And  aoared  untrodden  beigbte,  and  leemed  at  home 
Where  angels  bashfnl  looked.    Others,  thoogh  great, 
Beneath  their  arguments  seemed  straggling,  whiles. 
He  from  above  descending  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought,  and  proudly,  stooped,  as  though 
It  scarce  desenred  his  Terse.     With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acqnaintanee,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty ; 
He  laid  his  band  upon  *  the  Ocean's  mane,' 
And  pbyed  fiimlliar  with  bia  hoary  rooks  ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked  as  friend  to  friend; 
And  wove  bis  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing. 
In  sportive  twist  the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 
Which  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance  seemed. 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasbhopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song  beneath  bis  feet,  conversed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters  were  ; 
Bocks,  mountuns,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storntt, 
His  brothers, — younger  brothers,  whom  be  scaroe 
Aa  equals  deemed.    All  passions  of  all  men. 
The  wild  and  tame,  tbe  gentle  and  severe ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxima,  saered  and  profane  ; 
All  creeds,  aU  seasonw,  time,  eterniiy; 
All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  waa  dear ; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared  by  mjm. 
He  tosaed  about  as  tempest-withered  leaves  ; 
Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood. 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness  ; 
Tet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself ; 
But  back  into  bis  soul  retired  alone, 
Dark,  sullen,  gazing  down  contemptaonaly 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
So  Oc^an,  from  the  plains  his  wafes  bad  lata 
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To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 

Exalting  in  the  glorj  of  bis  mighty 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  bad  wroaght. 

As  some  fierce  oomet  of  tremendous  size, 

To  wbiob  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed  ; 

So  he,  through  learning  rare  and  fancy,  took 

His  flight  enblime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 

Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat :  though  not  soiled  nor  worn, 

As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up; 

But  as  some  bird  of  heavenlj  plumage  fslr 

He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came. 

And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath." 

"  Poor  Pollock  " — we  quote  again  from  Dr.  Moir — "  gave  his 
manuscript  to  the  press  from  a  dying  hand.  That  manuscript,  as  I 
have  fiaid,  I  had  at  the  time  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing, and  rememher  well  that  seyeral  of  the  books  had  been  copied 
over  for  him  by  a  female  hand,  on  account  of  his  increasing  de- 
bility— a  symptom  which  he  vainly  tried,  even  to  the  last,  to  con- 
ceal from  liimself.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1827,  *  The  Course  of 
Time'  was  given  to  the  world;  and  on  the  18th  of  September  of 
the  same  year  its  author  was  removed  from  it." 

Such  is  in  brief  the  sad  record ;  but  a  few  detail.^  may  be  given. 
The  poem  went  to  press  January  3rd,  1827.  Proof-reading  and  re- 
visinfi^  became  thereafter  an  arduous  labour;  and  his  ul-health 
settled  into  a  sleepless  nervousness,  producing  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  feverishness ;  but  the  the  poem  was  issued 
May  24th,  1827.  In  this  condition  and  at  sucn  a  time  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  church  presbytery  to  write  a  specimen  of 
Exegesis,  This  he  did,  in  Latin,  on  the  question, "  Is  the  Church  or 
Scripture  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith  P  "  He  was 
also  required  to  prepare  a  specimen,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  "  trial  *'  dis- 
course prior  to  receiving  licence  as  a  preacher  in  the  ^^ecession 
denomination.  The  text  given  him  to  preach  from  was  "His  name 
shall  endure  for  ever :  His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
sun :  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him :  all  nations  shall  call  Him 
blessed"  (Psa.  Izzii.  17).  His  trials  were  "sustained,"  and  on 
May  2nd  he  received  licence.  Nest  day  being  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  communion  (called  in  Scotland  "  the  fast  daj '  j,  he 
preached  in  the  church  of  Dr.  John  Brown  (uncle  of  Dr.  Samu^ 
Brown,  of  whom  a  notice  recently  appeared  in  this  serial,  and 
father  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  author  of  **  HorsB  Subsecivs,"  &o.). 
Here  he  met  Dr.  Belfrage,  of  Slateford,  and  was  invited  to  spend 
a  short  time  with  him.  At  Slateford  he  preached  twice  on  Maj 
6th,  and  once  on  May  13th.  He  was  destined  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
no  more.  In  "  The  Course  of  Time  "  his  earthly  work  was  consum- 
mated. That  poem  attracted  great  attention ;  reviewers  spoke  of 
it  in  connection  with  those  of  Dante  and  Milton. 

Henry  Mackensie,  author  of  '*  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  then  84 
years  of  age,  favoured  the  author  with  his  friendship ;  Thomas  Aird. 
the  purest  poetic  spirit  of  this  age,  at  once  Dantesque  and  Words* 
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worthian,  gare  him  his  heart ;  and  other  difltrngiiiBhed  men  be- 
atowed  their  respect  upon  the  sickening  yoxmff  poet-preacher. 
Death  had  taken  good  security,  through  his  agent  JDisease,  against 
his  enjoying  the  honours  of  authorship  long.  Pollock  tried  suc- 
cessiyely  a  sea  trip  to  Aberdeen,  a  change  to  his  native  air  and 
home  scenes,  but  nis  health  continued  to  decline.  Through  the 
kindness  of  friends,  at  the  head  of  whom  as  the  managing  spirit 
was  Sir  John  Sinclair  (of  some  of  whose  merits  our  readers  have 
already  had  an  account),  a  tour  to  Italy  was  projected,  the 
funds  being  raised  through  Sir  John's  instramentaUty.  On  pass- 
ing from  home  through  Glasgow,  Pollock's  fellow-stadents  pre- 
sented him  witii  sn  adoress,  congratulating  him  on  his  fame,  con- 
doling with  him  in  his  illness,  and  wishing  Qod's  blessing  on  his 
journey.  Dr.  John  Brown  entertained  hmi  awhile,  and  had  his 
pOTtrait  taken.  Dr.  Belfraffo  afterwards  became  his  host,  and  when 
all  Ihingfl  were  ready,  on  Auf^ust  22nd,  he,  in  charge  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Giimour,  sailed  from  Leith  to  London.  On  arrinng  in  the 
metropolis  they  became  the  guests  of  John  Pirie  (Lord  Mayor  of 
London)  at  Camberwell.  Here  .it  was  found  by  Dr.  Gordon  that 
he  was  unfit  to  undertake  a  sea  voyage,  and  he  was  recommended 
to  proceed  to  Southampton*  which  they  reached  by  carriage  on  the 
Ist  of  September.  They  took  lodgings  at  Shirley  Common ;  though 
the  utmost  kindness  was  shown  nim  here,  he  tailed  daily,  and  at 
last  died,  September  18th,  1827,  before  he  had  completed  a  so- 
journ upon  earth  of  29  years.  He  rests  in  the  churchyard  of  Mifl- 
tnrook,  about  a  mile  out  of  Southampton,  and  over  his  English 
erare  there  rises  an  obelisk  of  Peterhead  mmite  (placed  there  1^ 
his  friends),  bearing  this  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brown, — 
"The  grave  of  Eobert  Pollock,  A.M.,  author  of'llie  Course  of 
Time.'    His  immortal  poem  is  his  monument." 

So  passed  away  a  bright  spirit.  He  had  not  slackened  in  his 
"  Toilmg  tip  ward,"  in  his  endeavour  to  rival  the  mighty  minds  of 
the  past,  to  mflaence  those  among  whom  he  lived  for  good  to  their 
souls,  and  to  infuse  into  the  future  thou^ts,  drawn  from  the  Book 
of  heaven,  uttered  in  words  rendered  attractive  by  "  the  beauty  of 
holiness."  Earlier  than  Byron  and  Bums  he  died;  at  an  age 
earlier  by  far  than  that  at  which  Dante  began  to  write  his  ever- 
during  Comedy,  earlier  than  the  age  at  which  Milton  conceived  the 
first  idea  of  his  imperishable  work.  These  were  the  works  of  great 
and  tried  minds ;  that  was  "  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  kept  himself 
shy  from  literature  for  a  first  and  great  attempt."  "  Pity,"  says 
Dr.  Moir,  "  that  it  should  have  been  his  last ;  for  unquestionably 
it  is  the  production  of  a  great  and  original  genius — a  genius  which, 
whatever  were  its  youthful  deficiencies  of  taste  and  judgment,  has 
made  itself  felt  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Let  ^e 
life  of  Bobert  Pollock  be  to  us  as  an  example  of  **  Toilmg  Upward," 
and  may  his  poem  become  an  inducement  for  us  to  aim  at  the  uHi- 
mate  reach  or  human  ambition — *'  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  oar  high 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ! " 

1866.  r 
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THE  EAEL  OF  DEBJBY  ON  PLACE,  PAETT,  AND 

POLITICS. 

[The  Right  Hon.  Edward  G9oSnj  Smith  Stanley,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  K.Q^ 
was  bora  29th  March,  1799,  at  Knowelej  Park,  Lanoaahire.    He  waa  educated  st 
Eton,  and  at  Ghriat  Ohureb,  Oxford.    In  1819  he  gained  the  Latin  poem  prise,  thm 
subject  being  **  Sjraciue."  He  entered  the  Honie  of  Oommona  (as  Lord  Stanley)  in 
18S0,  having  been  elected  member  for  Stockbridge,  in  Hampahire,  a  borongh  disfraii- 
chiaed  by  the  Befonn  Bill  of  1832.     Hia  maiden  speech  waa  not  ventared  upon, 
howerer,  till  the  SOth  March,  1824,  when  he  sapported  the  Manchester  Gas  Bill 
so  well  aa  to  draw  forth  the  laudations  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     On  the  6th 
May  he  defended  the  Irish  Chnrch  Establishment  against  an  attack  made  oa  it 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Home.      After  a  short  Toyage  to  the  United  States  be 
married,  in  1825,  the  Hon.  Emma  Caroline  Wilbrafaam,  daughter  of  Lord  Skelrners- 
dale.  In  1826  he  became  member  for  Preston,  but  he  was  ousted  thence  by  Henry 
Hunt.     He  was  then  brought  in  for  Windsor,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  having  served  his  roatine  apprenticeship  to  statesmanship  as  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.    In  1882  ho  was  chosen  for  North  Lancashire,  and  in 
1838  became  Chief  Colonial  SeoreUry;  but  in  1884  he  seceded  from  the  Wh^ 
Government  of  Earl  Grey,  in  opposition  to  the  seoularisatton  of  the  nvennes  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  Church.    In  the  same  year  he  waa  elected  to  the  Lord 
Bectorship  of  Glasgow  University.   In  1841  he  resumed  his  Colonial  Secretaryship 
under  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  was  raised,  in  1845,  to  the  Upper  House  as  Baron  Sualey 
of  Bickerstaffe.    He  resigned  office  in  1846,  when  Sir  B.  Peel  determined  to  repeal 
the  Com  Laws.    When  his  father  died  in  1851  be  becaiUe  Lord  Derby.    In  Feb., 
1852,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  Protectionist  Conservatives,  of 
whom  he  was  the  chief,  were  called  to  power,  which  they  retained  ten  months.   In 
1855  he  was  aaked  to  form  a  ministry,  bnt  declined.    When  Lord  Palmerston  waa 
defeated  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  Feb.,  1858,  he  was  again  advanced  to  ilia 
Premiership,  which  he  held  till  Aug.,  1859.     He  has  been  now  called,  for  tha 
third  time,  to  the  loftiest  position  a  subject  can  occupy.     The  profiBSsed  poUtioal 
principle  on  which  be  has  recently  acted  has  been  not  needlessly  to  thwart  any 
existing  Government,  but  to  control  its  measures  to  constitutional  ends.    He  sne- 
ceeded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    The 
earl  is  reputed  the  author  of  **  Conversations  on  the  Parables  of  Christ;"  and  it  is 
well  known  that  his  translation  of  Homer*s  '*  Iliad  **  is  a  brilliant,  able,  and  praise- 
worthy version — though  more  oratorical  than  poetical.    Lord  Derby  is  a  mastv 
in  controversy,— b,  in  fact,  rhetoiically  described  as  *'the  Bopert  of  debate. '  His 
phraseology  is  vivid,  his  style  polished,  the  form  of  his  argument  trenchant,  and 
his  dedamatovy  powers  are  finely  aided  by  the  handsome  figure,  commanding 
stature,  attractive  gestures,  and  exquisite  as  well  as  exquisitely  managed  voice  of 
the  noble  Premier.  He  is  in  general  perfectly  self-poasessed,  his  thoughto  take  tha 
oratorial  form  spontaneously,  and  his  capacity  for  invective  (acquired  m  oppos- 
ing O'Coonell)  is  unequalled  for  power,  polish,  and  sarcastic  caosucity, — thoogh 
Bright*s  is  more  forcible  and  home-hitting.    The  speech  we  quote  will  probablj 
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Ixcoms  hiftorical  as  the  wumffetto  of  the  ConMnratire  partj  in  1866.  Impar- 
tialitj  claiooB  its  admission  to  oar  pages.  It  is  more  laboured  and  less  fluent, 
however,  than  most  of  the  earl's  great  orations.] 

The  Ei£L  of  Derby  said  : — My  Lords,  in  rising  again  to  address  yon  from 
ihis  bench  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  assure  jou,  in  al|  sincerity,  that  I  do 
so  with  no  feelings  of  personal  satisfaction  or  gratified  ambitioa.  I  have  not 
-aooght  for  the  high  honours  of  the  post  which  the  Qaeen  has  conferred  upon  me.  I 
know  the  difBculties  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  the  almo;»t  iosnperable 
obstacles  I  shall  have  to  encounter  in  performing  my  dnties.  I  should  have  been 
most  desirous  to  shrink  from  undertaking  duties  which  must  inrolve,  to  me,  per- 
■flooal  sacrifices  of  ease,  comfort,  and  perhaps  of  health,  if  I  had  not  felt  myself 
compelled  by  an  imperatiye  sense  of  public  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  task.  I 
-ahould  have  been  well  content  to  retain  that  position  which  I  have  held  for  some 
time— honoured  with  the  confidence  of  a  great  and  powerful  party, — of  a  party 
powerful  enough  to  exercise  no  inconsiderable  control  over  the  public  affttirs  of  ibis 
country,  to  give  a  wise  and  prudent  Minister  of  the  Liberal  party  a  usefol  support, 
«nd  to  enable  him  to  check,  curb,  and  restrain  the  more  impstient  and  extreme  of 
hJB  supporters.  Such  a  position  I  have  had  the  honoar  to  occnpy  from  1859  to 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Nor  citn  I  help  SR}ing  that  it  reflects  the  highest 
crsdit  upon  that  great  party  which  has  honoured  me  with  its  confidence,  that, 
during  that  long  period,  they  should  have  consented  to  hold  that  position — of 
f^eat  utility  to  the  country,  and  one  most  honourable  to  themselves,  bnt  at  thn 
•ame  time  most  dispiriting  and  most  disheartening  to  individual  ambition.— that 
of  supporting  a  Minister  to  whom  they  were  by  party  ties  opposed;  and  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  period  their  ranks  should  not  have  been  thinned  by 
defections  arising  out  of  the  natural  impatience  of  persons  in  political  life,  at  tlHir 
continual  exclusion  from  tbe  offices,  honours,  and  emoluments  which  are  naturally 
sought  for  by  public  men.  I  am  informed  that  Lord  Palmerston  told  his  colleagues 
that  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  propose  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  first  session  of  a 
new  Parliament,  because  at  is  impossible  for  a  Minister  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Parlia- 
ment  and  of  his  own  party  so  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  how  far  he  might  expect 
•npport  in  bringing  forward  a  large  measure  of  reform.  The  noble  earl,  I  think, 
admitted  the  other  day  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject.  I  understood  him  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  it  was  not  right 
for  a  Minister  to  propose  a  measure  of  reform  unless  he  felt  that  he  had  support 
in  Parliament  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  it.  The  noble  earl  was  deceived 
bj  the  aspect  of  the  general  elections,  and  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  not  considering 
how  large  a  measure  of  support  was  givsn  to  Lord  Palmerston  personally,  and  bow 
much  of  that  support  might  be  withdrawn  on  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  Reform 
Bill.  I  think  that  there  was  nothing  more  natural,  if  he  believed  that  he  had  tbe 
requisite  strength,  than  that  the  noble  earl  should  wish  to  bring  on  a  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform,  with  which  his  fame  is  so  closely  connected.  Still,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  question  was  taken  up  hastily,  considering  the  extreme  grarity 
cf  the  measure  introduced.  It  would  have  satisfied  all  the  reasonable  supporters 
«f  tbe  Government  if  the  noble  earl  had  announced  his  intention  to  deal,  and  to 
^eal  effectually,  with  reform  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  would  have 
been  a  far  more  judicious  course  than  the  one  which  was  pursued.  A  bill  was 
brought  forwsrd  very  imperfect  in  itself,  and  founded  on  very  imperfect  informa- 
tioD.  There  was  a  great  mutake  in  this,  and  a  great  miscalculation  of  public 
feeling.  The  House  of  Commons  waa  not  prewired  to  have  forced  on  it  a  measure 
iSrst  introduced  in  a  fragmentary  shape,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  complete  state, 
•till  even  bearing  marks  of  haste.  Still  less  was  it  prepared  to  be  told  that  unless 
it  passed  that  Bill  in  all  its  most  Important  particulare  they  would  be  considered  as 
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pMsiflg  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfideoco  io  the  Gevarnmant.    I  de  not  qoistioa  th* 

policy  of  the  resignation  of  the  late  GoTernment.     Bat  I  do  %Kf  that  if,  dnrmg 

the  debates  uf  the  Honse  of  Commooa,  there  had  been  a  raadinesa  to  deal  faiily 

and  candidly  with  the  different  parts  of  the  measure,  and  to  Iraat  the  Home  ill 

Commons  with  the  consideration  to  which  thej  are  entitled — I  do  not  think,  I  aaj, 

that  nnder  those  circnmstances  the  particnlar  question  on  which  the  amendmeat 

was  carried  against  the  Government  was  one  on  which  the  GoTarament  would 

have  been  justified  in  resigning.    But  I  admit  that,  after  tbej  had  dedand 

that  the  point  was  one  on  which  thej  would  i>ccept  no  adverse  vote  except  as 

one  of  want  of  confidence,  they  had  no  alternative  bat  to  taka  the  conseqaenoes  «f 

that  declaration.     Mnch  as  I  regret  their  resignation  I  do  not  blame  the  ooorse 

they  pursued.      Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  the  final  signification  of  her 

Majesty's  acceptance  of  their  resignation.    Immediately  on  her  Majesty^  retom 

from  Scotland  she  did  me  the  honour  to  send  for  me^  and  in  the  moat  gracioiw 

terms  she  informed  me  that  her  Ministers  had  sent  in  their  resignation,  wbich 

had  been  accepted ;  and  then  she  was  pleased  to  say  that  she  tamed  to  ma 

as  the  only  person  who  could  form  a  Government  which  waa  likely  to  cooi- 

mand  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty  and  of  the  people.    She  was  pleased  to 

say  that  she  would  not  fix  any  time  for  seeing  me,  hot  that  she  wi&bed  I 

would  consult  with  my  friends  and  see  what  chance  there  was  of  forming  sodi 

a  Government  as  she  desired.     On  the  following  momiog  (Wednesday)  I  met  « 

considerable  number  of  those  with  whom  I  am  accustomed  to  act.    I  commaoio 

cated  to  them  her  Majesty's  wish  that  I  should  form  a  Government  composed  ia 

the  main  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  also  a  Government  fonned  on  an  enUrged 

basis,  and  capable  of  including  in  it  some  of  those  who  had  ever  been  memben 

and  supporters  of  the  late  Government.    From  one  and  all  of  those  whom  I  ooo« 

suited  I  received  the  assurance  that  they  felt  it  my  dnty  not  to  refuse  the  task 

which  her  Majesty  had  imposed  on  me  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  assoraaca  of 

their  individual  desire  to  sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  and  to  waive  all 

private  interests,  if  by  making  any  such  sacrifices  they  could  enable  me  to  form  • 

Government  on  the  basis  laid  before  them.     1  use  the  expression  **  enlarged  bsais,** 

because  it  expresses  precisely  what  I  mean.     I  do  not  think  that  a  Government 

on  an  enlarged  basis  is  identical  with  a  Government  by  coalition.    Government  by 

coalition  implies  on  the  part  of  those  who  coalesce  a  greater  or  less  aacrifioe  of 

personal  opinions  and  feelings  to  obtain  united  political  strength,  and  there  is 

always  something  repugnant  to  Englishmen  in  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  obtain 

power.    A  Government  on  an  enlarged  basis  is  a  different  thing.     I  proposed  thai 

the  basis  of  the  Government  should  not  be  enlarged  aa  to  the  principlea  of  tb« 

party,  but  that  it  should  go  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  existing  partiea,  and 

comprise  a  certain  number  of  those  who,  although  party  had  hitherto  placed  them 

in  different  ranks,  yet  differed  little  in  principle  from  those  with  whom  I  have  bees 

in  the  habit  of  acting.     In  this  country  in  the  social  scale  the  diatincfion  between 

"  high  and  low  *'  is  broadly  marked  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  man  his  place 

in  that  great  middle  class  which  forms  the  majority  of  the  population.     So  it  ia  in 

politics.     You  talk  familiarly  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  of  advanced  Liberals, 

and  Radicals.     But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  difference  betwean  a 

Conservative- Liberal  and  a  Liberal- Conservative  ;  between  a  Whig  and  a  Libensl  ; 

between  a  Whig  and  a  Liberal-Conservative.     There  is,  I  hope,  a  very  wide  dia* 

tinction  between  a  Whig  and  a  Radical ;  but  it  is  between  the  extreme  men  ef 

both  parties  that  the  great  difference  exists.    Between  the  moderate  Whigs  of  the 

Liberal  party  and  the  Radical  members  of  the  same  party  there  is  a  greater 

diversity  of  opinion  than  there  is  between  moderate  Censesvatives  and  moderate 

Whigs.    I  say,  therefore,  that  the  division  of  parties  which  at  present  exiata  ia 
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not  the  nmtnrftl  diTirion,  nor  does  it  represmt  principles.  A  natnral  diyision 
Wonid  include  s  Tery  considenible  number  of  those  who  are  now  members  of  the 
Liberfll  party.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  broad  basis.  In  endeayonring  to  act 
npon  it  I  took  the  opportunity,  in  the  first  instance,  of  negotiating  with  some  irf* 
the  members  of  the  late  GoTemment,  desiring  more  especially  at  the  present  crisis 
to  avert,  for  the  public  interest,  the  danger  of  our  foreign  negotiations  being 
abruptly  broken  off,  and  deeiring,  moreover,  that  the  hands  which  had  eo  long  held* 
the  seals  of  this  department  should  continue  to  do  so.  The  first  person  I  made 
an  offer  to  was  my  noble  friend  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affahrs  (Lord 
Clarendon).  I  made  that  ofi^  In  all  sincerity,  believing  that  between  him  and 
myself  there  did  not  exist  such  diff<?rences  of  opinion  as  to  prevent  his  acting  with 
me,  and  believing  also  that  it  would  be  of  importance  to  the  country  that  his  ser- 
vices should  be  retained.  My  noble  friend  considered  it  to  be  consistent  with 
fidelity  to  his  party  to  decline  the  offer  which  I  made,  but  his  refusal  was  couched 
in  terms  which  have  left  a  deep  impression  of  gratitude  upon  my  mind.  I  sub- 
sequently applied  to  another  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  (the  Duke  of  Somerset), 
from  whom  1  received  the  same  answer.  It  was  natural,  although  a  matter  of 
xvgret,  that  the  members  of  Lord  Russeirs  Cabinet  to  whom  I  applied  should  hwe 
acted  as  they  did  ;  but  I  believed  I  had  better  hope  of  success  with  those  gentle- 
men who,  having  belonged  and  still  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  separate  themselves  from  their  party,  and  who  in  fsct  brought  about 
the  crisis  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  My  lords,  I  addressed 
myself  in  the  first  instance  to  one  unhappily  now  no  more,  whose  premature  and 
sudden  death  we  all  of  us  feel  with  sorrow.  The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
whose  name  I  felt  would  be  a  sufiScient  guarantee  for  his  condnct  in  joining  my 
Government,  whoee  influence  would  have  procured  a  large  amount  of  support,  and 
whose  vote  no  one  would  dispute.  The  noble  Marquis  expressed  the  most  cwdial 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Government  I  was  about  to  form,  but  ha 
declared — an  opinion  in  which  I  could  not  coincide — that  ont  of  ofiice  he  could 
give  me  a  more  effectual  support  than  if  connected  with  my  Government.  I 
differed  from  him  in  this  view,  and  requested  him  to  reconsider  it  He  left  the 
room  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  those  with  whom  he  acted,  and  I  never 
again  saw  him.  The  noble  earl  (Grosvenor),  also  connected  with  that  party, 
called  upon  me  more  than  once,  and  from  him  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
those  whom  he  represents  were  dispospd  to  give  me  support.  I  was  told  that  on 
this  point  there  were  differences  of  opinion  among  those  gentlemen  ;  that  some  of 
them  might  take  part  in  my  Government,  but  Uiat  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  party  I  need  not  expect,  he  said,  official  co-operation,  and 
tiiat  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  personal  applications.  A 
consultation  was  held  to  consider  the  proposal,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night 
on  which  the  meeting  took  place  Earl  Grosvener  called  upon  me,  and  stated  that 
those  who  had  attended  it  had  come  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that,  although  they 
were  prepared  to  give  me  independent  support,  not  one  of  them  would  undertake 
to  accept  office.  The  meeting  to  which  I  refer  was  held  on  the  29  th  of  Jane.  I 
had  then  to  consider  more  seriously  whether  it  was  my  duty  to  attempt  the  for- 
mation of  a  Government  independent  of  aid  from  the  other  parties.  My  delibert- 
tfons  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was.  I  felt  that  my  refusal  to  undertake 
tbe  task  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Conservative 
Mrty  ;  that  it  would  have  been  an  indication  that  we  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
Government  ;  and  that  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  our  opposition  to  the  preceding 
Ministry  had  been  of  a  purely  factious  character,  leading  to  no  advantageous 
reauld.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  those  who  value  the  constitution  of 
HoM  country  desire  that  that  Conservative  party  should  be  broken.    The  strength 
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of  that  partj  is  *  materUl  element  in  the  strenicth  of  the  empire,  mnd  if  il  were  die- 
■olTed  it  wonld  he  diffioalt  to  oarrj  on  the  GoTenmient  with  anj  regard  to  the 
eating  oonstitation  of  the  oonntiy.  I  was  not  at  Itbertj  to  ran  sneh  a 
aeriona  risk.  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  break  np  a  great  party  who  had  followed 
me  faithfully  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  who  had  adhered  to  my 
oonnsel  in  periods  of  great  political  discouragement.  But  if  I  could  have  acea 
any  other  leader  who  oonld  keep  the  Conservative  party  together,  and  was 
more  likely  than  myself  to  obtain  the  assistance  I  asked  from  the  Libersl 
raiOis,  I  should  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  handed  over  to  him  the  aooomplishment 
of  my  task.  I  could  hear  of  no  such  leader.  I  accordingly  communicated  with 
her  ICigesty,  and  notified  my  intention  of  obeying  her  Mi^esty's  command  and. 
attempting  to  form  an  Administration.  I  deeply  regret  the  delay  and  intermptioa 
to  the  public  business  which  have  resulted  from  the  resignation  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, but  I  cannot  hold  myself  responsible  for  any  portion  of  that  delay.  Only 
eight  days*  delay  actually  occurred.  In  1852,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  auooeeded. 
me,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  adjournment  of  a  fortnight.  I  venture  te 
aay  that  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  has  the  slightest  conception  of  the  diflScuItf 
required  in  forming  an  Administration.  A  very  moderate  time  may  8u£Boe  to  form 
a  Government  made  out  of  previous  Ministries,  because  gentlemen  can  be  got  ta 
fill  offices  for  which  time  and  experience  have  peculiarly  fitted  them.  Bat  the  ease 
18  very  diffSerent  when  a  Government  is  overthrown  by  accident,  and  when  in  the 
fint  instance  you  have  to  deal  with  persons  not  belonging  to  your  own  immediate- 
followers ;  and  even  when  your  choice  is  reduced  to  them,  no  man  can  tell 
the  difficolty  which  attends  the  placing  of  some  forty  or  fifty  gentlemea 
in  situations  according  at  once  with  their  own  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the 
ooootry.  You  may  form  the  mnet  ingenious  combinations,  but  the  unfortunata 
refusal  of  one  individual  to  accept  the  office  you  have  assigned  him  throws  the 
whole  machinery  out  of  order.  This  caases  fresh  reconstruction  and  other  oom- 
hinations,  and  the  more  nearly  you  approach  your  goal,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty 
ezperienoed  if  one  single  person  will  not  fit  into  his  place.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  manifold  disappointments  which  must  be  inflicted  upon  your  moot 
faithful  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  put  three  times  the  number  of  candidatsa 
into  one-third  the  number  of  places.  There  are  many  candidates  fitted  for  one 
position,  and  only  one  or  two  for  another;  and  even  after  you  have  filled  up  eveij 
poet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  disappoint  two  or  three  gentlemen^ 
who  perhape  may  be  equally  fit  to  fill  them.  Among  all  the  troublee  and  annoy- 
ances caused  by  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  nothing  can  be  more  painfal  to  a  man 
^ced  in  the  position  I  have  been  in,  than  that  he  must  disappoiat  those  whom  ha 
would  willingly  serve  on  personal  as  well  as  private  grounds.  I  venture,  however* 
in  spite  of  all  this,  to  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  place  before  her  Majsety  and 
the  public  a  list  of  names  which  will  at  all  events  be  a  guarantee  that  in  their 
hands  the  interests  of  the  country  will  not  be  neglected.  With  regard  to  myself 
my  principles  and  political  views  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  you  to  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  upon  them.  But  there  are  two  points  on  which  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  as  I  am  anxious  that  there  shonid  be  no  miaoon- 
oeption  on  them.  It  has  been  industriously  circulated  that  a  Conaervative 
Government  is  neceesarily  a  warlike  Government  Now  I  believe  there  never  waa 
a  rumour  which  had  so  little  foundatioo.  The  Conservative  party  eoosiats,  in  & 
great  measure,  of  men  who  have  the  greatest  interest  and  the  largest  stake  in  the 
country.  They  are  men  upon  whom  the  consequences  of  war  will  ^11  mora  heavtl/ 
than  upon  other  persons.  They  havs  the  greatest  interest  in  the  peace  and  proa- 
perity  of  the  country,  and  they  are,  above  all  other  parties,  the  least  likely  to  be 
oairied  away  by  popular  euihasittsoi  and  impulse.    My  earnest  desire  is  for  tha 
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preserratioD  of  tbe  peaee  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  There  are  two  modea 
of  contributing  to  the  preserTatiOQ  of  peace,  both  of  which  are  eaeential  to  that 
object.  The  one  ia  the  mode  in  which  yon  deal  with  the  affairs  and  policy  of 
foreign  oonntriee.  Tbe  other  is  the  amoant  of  preparation  to  resist  attack,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  question,  my  prin- 
ciple is  this, — that  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  Goremment  of  tliis  oonntry,  placed  as  it  is 
geographically,  to  keep  itself  on  terms  of  good-will  with  all  snrroondtng  nationa, 
bnt  not  to  entangle  itself  with  any  single  or  monopolising  alliance  with  any  one  of 
them;  not  to  interfere  needlessly  and  yezatioasly  with  the  internal  a£Fairs  of  any 
foreign  country;  not  to  Tolonteer  adTice  on  their  affairs  taken  from  our  own  p<Mni 
of  view,  and  not  considering  how  different  are  the  Tiews  and  feelings  of  others, 
above  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  &9  Goremment  to  abstain  from  menace  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  follow  up  that  menaoe  by  action.  I  am  told  that  we  found  fault  with  the 
noble  earl  opposite  with  regard  to  Denmark  for  not  having  taken  a  more  active  part 
in  its  favour.  That  was  not  the  ground  of  our  complaint  The  ground  of  onr 
eontplaint  was  that  the  noble  earl  held  language  which  was  not  justified,  except 
vpon  the  supposition  that  he  was  going  to  act  upon  it;  and  when  those  with  regard 
to  whom  he  held  that  language  relied  npon  his  performance  of  the  implied  engage- 
ment, he  felt  himself  compelled  to  withdraw  from  it.  My  lords,  it  would  be  tilio 
height  of  impertinence  and  impolicy  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  say  a  single  word 
upon  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  bloody,  short — I  hope  a 
abort,  bnt  a  bloody — war  has  prevailed  for  the  last  few  weeks— a  war  in  whioh 
the  honour  of  this  country  is  in  no  way  involved,  and  in  which  the  interests  of 
this  country  are  only  remotely  concerned ;  and  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  this 
country,  whatever  tbe  sympathies  of  individuals  with  all  or  any  of  the  powers 
may  be,  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  between  them.  But  when 
the  slightest  gleam  of  hope  prevails  that  the  neutral  powers  may  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  termination  of  the  bloody  struggle,  then  we  ought  to  be  prepared  with  our 
good  offices  and  gladly  co-operate  with  them,  and  nse  our  influence  tor  the  purpose 
of  staying  tbe  horrors  of  war;  and  I  believe  that  our  influence  will  not  be  the  less 
effectual  because  it  was  not  accompanied  with  menace,  because  it  was  not  asked 
for,  and  because  we  sought  no  advantage  for  ourselves  but  tbe  advantage  of  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  blood  and  restoring  tbe  inestimable  blessings  of  peace.  Passing 
from  Europe,  I  cannot  bnt  turn  for  a  single  instant  to  the  United  States,  to  con- 
gratulate the  world  that  the  struggle  which  had  for  so  many  years  desolated  that 
country  is  over,  and  to  express  my  earnest  hope,  whatever  irritation  our  neutrality 
may  have  created  there,  that  tbe  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  wise  course  which 
tbe  President  is  taking  for  bringing  back  to  the  Union  the  vanquished  members 
that  had  seceded  from  it,  will  have  the  effect  of  allaying  any  feelings  of  irritation 
which  may  have  existed,  and  that  nothing  may  occur  to  interrupt  the  maintenance 
of  a  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  also  with  no  little 
gratification  that  I  have  observed  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  mischievous  conspiracy  called  Fenianism.  Although  for 
a  time  considerable  latitude  of  expression  was  allowed  to  that  organization,  yet  no 
sooner  was  the  law  about  to  be  violated  than — I  acknowledge  it  with  the  utmost 
gratitude— the  most  vigorous  and  decided  measures  were  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  preaerve  a  friendly  territory  from  being  invaded  by 
a  band  of  marauders.  In  tbe  Fenian  organization  there  was  a  number  of  dupes 
held  together  by  a  few  arrant  impostors,  who  succeeded  in  drawing  from  them 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  furtherance  of  visionary  schemes;  and  the  movement 
was  further  supported  by  loose  characters  who  had  belonged  to  the  United  States 
army,  xnd  who  were  ready  to  join  any  nndertakine-  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
them  at  hil  bnt  for  ti*e  ftiriMiiie  of  do  n^'  j.mrioK  lo  the  course  taken  by  the  United 
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Sfcfttes,  aod  pointuag  oat  the  gratificAtioa  wbieh  ws  moot  all  fetl  tkct  an  ianad 
i^OQ  Canadian  tenitorj  haa  eroktd  one  nnanimooa  feeling  of  lojaltj  and  enthn- 
■iasm  tbrooghont  the  whole  of  the  provincee  of  North  America  towards  the 
ooontrj  with  which  they  are  allied,  and  one  nnwavedog  expresaioa  ef  alliance 
to  the  Crown,  and  this  too  on  the  part  of  all  the  nuica  that  inhabit  those  pre- 
Tineea,  and  of  aU  the  peoples^  of  all  shades  of  politioB  and  religion.  I  think  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  an  organisation,  however  oontemptiblSi  has  prodnosd  so 
nnanimons  a  feeling,  and  I  cannot  bat  hope  that  it  msj  ha?e  aa  important  bearing 
upon  the  scheme  which  is  eakiolated  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  well-being  S 
Canada — I  mean  the  confederation  of  the  seyetal  provinces  onder  a  local  govem- 
meat,  and  maintaining  onbcokea  allegiance  with  the  Crown;  and  I  cannot  bni 
think  that  tha  raid  which  has  been  attempted  may  have  the  effect  of  giving  an 
im^tos  to  the  scheme  of  confederation,  and  of  leading  it  to  a  socceasfal  issneu 
Passiog  for  a  moment  to  the  poltoy  which  the  Government  intend  to  parane  with 
regard  to  domestie  affairs,  I  may  say  that  I  hold  myself  and  colleagaes  onpledged 
upon  Parliamentaiy  Reform.  Althoogh  not  a  stranger  to  danger,  still  I  think  I 
oiay  be  ezcnsed  if  I  show  an  anwilliogness  to  court  it,  and  the  nuire  so  if  I  om- 
aider  the  wise  advioe  laid  down  by  the  noble  earl  oppoeite,  who  aaid  that  no 
Govemiuent  was  justified  in  bringing  forward  a  Beform  Bill  withoat  a  fair  prospect 
of  carrying  it;  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  noble  earl  on  the  cross  bench,  that 
a  Beform  Bill  could  not  be  carried  and  the  Constitution  amended  withovt  a  matnal 
nnderstanding  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  coanUy.  I  h»ve  never  been 
adverse  to  the  principle  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  I  joined,  thirtyt-fonr  years  ago^ 
the  noble  earl  in  carrying  the  first  Beform  BUI;  and  although,  in  1858, 1  did  not 
think  it  was  a  pressing  question,  yet  I  did  not  suppose  there  were  not  anomalies 
in  our  Constitution,  and  that  there  were  not  persons  who  had  a  £eir  claim  on  the 
score  of  fitness  to  exercise  the  duty  of  electors,  and  certainly  nothing  ooold  give 
greater  security  and  strength  than  the  admission  of  such  persons.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  that  portion  of  the  community  which  was  moot 
clamorous  for  the  psssing  of  a  Beform  Bill  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
msssure  that  could  be  concurred  in  by  the  two  leading  parties  in  the  country; 
and  I  ftar  that  any  measure  of  a  moderate  character  would  not  atop  agitation,  but 
be  made  the  stepping-stone  for  further  demands.  I  guard  myself  against  any 
snppoeition  whether  the  present  Government  will  or  will  not  in  a  future  sesnon 
bang  forward  a  Beform  Bill.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  unless  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  psssing  a  Beform  Bill,  it  is  the  greatest  disadvantage  that 
saision  aitcr  session  should  be  wasted  by  constant  oontests  over  a  Beform  Bill, 
whioh  only  lead  to  the  same  bsrren  results.  There  are  varioua  meaearea  which 
have  reoeived  consideration  in  the  present  session — ^meeanres  not  of  a  brilliant  or 
imposing  character,  but  still  measures  on  which  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
coontry  mainly  depend.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  entire  oommumty 
than  a  good  Bankruptcy  Bill.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  noble  and  learned  loud 
opposite — whom  I  am  glad  to  see  in  his  pU^e — ^has  not  been  reoeived  with  eatirs 
sawRction.  That  question  shall  receive  the  early  and  impartial  considiiraticp  of  ths 
House.  I  oannot  say  that  I  entertain  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  a 
bill  during  the  present  session,  bat  it  is  ons  of  those  qudbtioos  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Government  shall  be  early  and  earnestly  given.  There  is  another 
qoestion  affecting  a  large  and  helpless  portion  of  the  community.  I  moan  the 
administration  of  the  law  rdating  to  the  poor,  especially  to  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  in  workhouses.  The  stories  we  hear  through  reports  in  the  public  news- 
papers are  so  revolting  and  so  disgusting — ^they  show  so  much  misery  and  haid- 
ship  devolving  upon  those  who  have  no  power  to  help  themselves,  that  a  Govwn- 
mant  would  1m  blaraable  indeed  that  did  not  try  to  put  an  end  to  scenes  so  nnui- 
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tenUj  reToltiog.  I  Tentnn  to  uy  that  in  dealiag  with  the  task  of  improving 
the  law,  or,  what  is  more  important,  the  admiDiatration  of  the  law,  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  could  be  better  qaalified  than  the  gentleman  who  has  done  me  the  favoor 
of  accepting  the  office  of  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  A  few  words  more 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  England  it  will  be  my  desire,  in  the 
coarse  of  policy  pursaed  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
obtain  the  snpport  of  those  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  entertain  views  not 
▼ery  different  from  oar  own,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  not  be  deterred  by  previoos 
party  considerations  from  giving  ns  independent  support  In  Ireland,  nnforta- 
nately*  the  dlfficnlties  are  greater  than  in  England.  There  political  animosity 
nma  higher  than  in  this  eovotry,  dtviaiooa  of  party  are  more- strongly  marked, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  reBgiooa  differaooea  blend  with  political  differences, 
and  tend  to  embitter  the  strife.  Yet,  my  lords,  I  believe  that  a  Government  in 
Ireland  determined  to  do  its  dnty  may  hope  to  receive  the  support  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  than  whom  there  are  none  in  the  world  more  in  favoar  of 
impartial  justice.  We  desire  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  those  who  wish  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  countcy,  to  maintain  property,  and  to  put  down  illegal  associa- 
tions. Thus  we  desire  to  obUlin  tho  support  of  theeo  too  much  neglected  of  late, 
namely,  the  different  holders  of  property  in  Ireland  i  for,  without  saying  too 
much,  I  might  say  that  the  Government  of  late  years  havo  trusted  too  much  to 
information  derived  from  the  police,  and  have  not  made  use  of  the  local  informa- 
tion and  local  support  they  might  have  received  from  proprietors  in  Ireland.  With 
ngnrd  to  that  laaieotable,  and  I  am  afraid  wid»*spread  conspiney  called  Fenian- 
iSD,  I  am  afraid  that  although  the  late  Lord  Lienlsoant  made  most  meritorions 
«ftertionB,  and  succeeded  in  giving  a  considerable  chcok  to  that  conspiracy,  yet  I 
woold  I  could  believe  that  the  snake  was  killed,  and  not  only  scotched.  Nothing 
woald  give  me  greater  satisfaction,  disapproving  as  I  do  of  exceptional  legislation  for 
Ireland,  than  to  put  an  end  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  if 
in  onr  consciences  we  do  not  believe  that  for  the  protection  of  well-disposed  and 
honest  men  it  is  necessary  to  continue  that  exceptional  legislation,  I  confidently 
trnst  that  yon  will  give  ns  fair  and  generous  support  as  readily  as  we  gave  it  to 
you  when  yon  asked  it.  Apart  from  that  exceptional  legislation,  I  apprehend  our 
dnty  to  be-,  with  firm  hand,  to  put  down  all  violation  of  the  liaw  ;  the  disturbances 
of  party  ;  rriigioas  animosity  ;  to  give  impartial  justice  to  all,  without  disorimi- 
nation  as  to  creed  ;  and  to  call  to  onr  councils  all  who  will  co-operate  with  os  for 
tlis  gsvomnent  of  the  country,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  pnblie  peace.  I 
hav*  ventnred  new  to  lay  before  yon  a  summary  view  of  the  coarse  the  Govem- 
moBt  will  endeavour  to  follow.  By  that  coorse  we  hope  to  conciliate  additional, 
siqtporters  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  there  may 
bo  such  a  new  arrangement  of  parties  as  to  place  on  the  one  side  of  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  innovations  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  on  the  other,  all 
those  who,  while  they  will  not  resist  lef^islative  progress,  are  determined  to  adhere 
to  those  institutions  under  which  that  Constitution  has  flourished.  In  the  attempt 
to  conduct  a  Government  I  may  succeed,  and  in  that  I  shall  gain  the  highest 
ol^ject  of  my  ambition.  I  may  fail ;  and  if  I  fail,  I  shall  fail  with  the  consdons- 
mss  of  having  attempted  to  discharge  my  dnty.  And  with  earnest  prayer,  with 
tho  blessing  ci  hsaven,  whatever  combinations  may  be  formed,  my  course  shall  be 
socb  sa  shall  be  consistent  with  staady  progress,  im  strengthening  of  the  institn- 
tioQs  of  tdie  soontry,  sod  the  maintaining  of  that  balance  of  the  forces  o£  monarchy, 
anstoaraoy,  and  a  Honso  of  Commons  not  altogether  democratic,  who  for  many 
cantnries  have  constituted  onr  Legislature,  and  which  has  gradually  led  forward 
this  country  to  a  condition  reflecting  the  greatest  glory  on  the  Ministry,  and  con- 
ferring the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and  prosperity  on  the  country. 
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BOOKS. 

"  Golden  Tolnmes !  richest  trettom  I 
Objects  of  delicions  pleuiires  I 
Yoa  my  eyes,  rejoicing,  please, 
Yon  my  hands,  with  raptnre,  seise  t 
Brilliant  wits  and  musing  sages, 
Lights,  who  beamed  through  manj  ages, 
Left  to  yonr  oooscions  leaTos  their  stoiy, 
And  dared  to  trust  yon  with  th«r  glocy; 
And  now  their  hope  of  fiune  aehieVed, 
Dear  Tolnmes !  you  have  not  deoeired." 

Banteau. 

Thb  literature  of  onr  country  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Bubjecte  which  can  engage  our  attention ;  and  if  we 
only  think  of  what  it  really  is,  we  shall  at  once  understand  and 
acknowledge  its  importance.  In  its  widest  acceptation  it  is  eyery- 
tbing  that  embodies  thought,  no  matter  how  small  in  amount  or 
deficient  in  quality  it  maj  be.  Every  scrap  of  written  or  printed 
matter,  monumental  inscriptions,  old  letters,  and  even  old  account- 
books  and  ledgers,  are  all  parts  of  a  country's  literature  as  much  as 
its  books  and  newspapers ;  and,  indeed,  ererything  that  preserv^ea 
anything  that  is  to  be  remembered,  that  records  anything  that  ever 
happened,  or  that  can  contain  anything  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  man,  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  literature. 
But  this  definition  is  far  too  general,  and  emoraoes  far  too  much. 
We  must  confine  its  meaning  to  books,  including  magazineSt  news- 
papers, and  similar  publications  in  that  term.  Even  this,  how* 
ever,  gives  a  wider  area  than  what  suggests  itself  to  our  minds  - 
when  we  speak  of  literature ;  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  English 
literature  we  must  exclude  a  very  large  part  of  the  publications  of 
the  present  day,  and  embrace  only  the  standard  authors  of  tiie  past. 
And  what  a  wide  and  splendid  neld  is  yet  included  within  tnesa 
limits !  We  have  the  very  cream  of  our  literature ;  the  thoughts 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  powerful  intellects  in  the  world ;  the 
writings  of  those  intellectual  giants  who  have  appeared  but  once  or 
twice  in  an  age ;  the  works  of  those  men  who  have  moulded  the 
thoughts  of  the  world,  and  indelibly  stamped  their  names  anon  its 
history.  We  have  poets  who  have  sung  of  the  most  glorimis 
themes  the  human  mind  can  contemplate ;  we  have  orators  who 
have  swayed  the  minds  of  vast  multitudes,  carrying  their  reasons 
and  feelings  captive,  and  moulding  them  as  they  wished ;  we  have 
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philoBOphers  who  liaye  eneompnMod  the  widest  poeeiUe  range  of 
thought,  and  lumded  down  to  ns  phtlosophiea  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  ages,  and  can  hardly  be  snrpaased* 

In  one  of  his  refleotive  poems  Wordsworth  beantifally  expresses 
the  affection  with  which  we  regard  our  books :— > 

"  Books,  w«  know, 
Are- a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good: 
Bonnd  those,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Onr  pastime  and  oar  happiness  will  grow." 

They  are  a  great  deal  more  to  ns  than  merely  sheets  of  printed 
paper  enclosed  in  covers  of  cloth  or  leather.  They  are  our  friends 
ana  most  intimate  acaaaintances.  We  acquire  an  affection  for 
them  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  erase,  and  which  is  proof  against 
the  cares  and  annoyances  of  every-day  life.  They  are  oar  best  and 
truest  friends ;  for  they  give  us  judicious  advice  in  our  perplexities, 
solace  us  in  our  troubles,  furnish  us  with  matter  for  thought  in 
our  graver  moods,  and  minister  to  our  amusement  in  our  lighter 
ones.  They  never  change  with  the  seasons,  or  as  the  years  pass 
by  ;  they  always  tell  us  the  same  truths,  are  always  ready  at  our 
caU,  and  are  as  useful  on  the  one  day  as  the  other.  History  tells 
us  of  the  great  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  world  before  we 
entered  into  it ;  of  the  circumstances  that  have  built  up  some 
nations,  and  demolished  others ;  of  the  influences  that  have  moulded 
the  characters  of  the  people  of  different  countries ;  and  furnishes 
us  with  those  facts  and  data  upon  which  to  ground  our  calculations, 
and  establish  the  theory  which  guides  our  future  movements. 
Biography  reveals  to  us  the  inner  life  of  men  of  which  we  would 
otherwise  know  nothing;  places  before  us  their  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  shows  us  how  tney  attained  to  eminence ;  how  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  undertakings,  and  how  we  may  "  go  and  do  like- 
wise." Science  tells  us  of  the  many  wonders  which  her  researches 
haye  brought  to  light ;  explains  the  workings  of  the  material  world 
around  us ;  chronicles  the  national  progress  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  contributes  alike  to  our  wealth  and  happiness,  our 
comfort  and  recreation.  Eeligion  tells  us  all  we  can  know  about 
Grod,  how  we  can  honour  and  serve  Him,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  secure  the  salvation  of  our  immortal  souls.  Poetry, 
essays,  novels,  and  the  lighter  departments  of  literature  please  and 
gratify  us ;  refresh  our  minds  when  exhausted  with  severer  studies ; 
and  supply  us  with  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs,  follies 
and  amusements,  of  the  people  of  bygone  ages,  which  we  cannot 
get  from  the  histories  of  the  period.  What  wonder,  then,  that  we 
feel,  and  can  truly  say,— 

"  That  place  that  does 
Contain  my  books,  the  host  companions,  is 
To  me  a  glerious  court,  where  hourly  I 
Converse  with  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  "  T 

But  although  we  thus  love  books  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  help 
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cheviMskg  a  fpecial  likinfff  to  some  partictdar  book.  This  wiQ 
depend  very  muoh  upon  our  iadiyiduiii  taistes^  wksther  kistorioal, 
scientific,  philosophical,  biographical,  religions,  or  romaiitio»  and 
we  shall  aatoraUy  prefer  that  partioolar  class  of  books.  Still  more 
than  this,  we  generallj  have  some  fiftvottnte  book  which  we  have 
read  again  and  again,  and  which  we  can  take  up  at  any  time,  and 
read  any  chapter  that  may  present  itself  when  we  open  the  Tolume. 
Or  we  may  have  taken  the  works  of  some  great  olaflsical  author, 
and  studiea  his  writings  minutely — ^his  styLs  and  oovposition — to 
aid  us  in  improving  and  derelopmg  our  own  style.  A  long  amy 
of  great  men  could  be  cited  who  have  loved  some  particular  work 
in  preference  to  aU  others ;  for  instance,  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  hated 
to  read  books  through,  and  yet  he  liked  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
80  much  that  he  read  it  through  more  than  once,  declaring  it  to  be 
one  of  those  few  books  whicn  he  wished  had  been  much  longer. 
With  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  and  several 
others,  "  Eobinson  Cruspe  '*  was  a  great  favourite,  and  indeed  it 
may  be  asked.  Who  has  read  it  without  liking  it  ?  Chaucer  loved 
Aristotle;  Benjamin  Franklin  frequently  read  "  Plutarch's  Lives;" 
and  with  Lord  Byron,  Burton's  *'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  and 
Scott's  Novels  were  especial  favourites. 

There  are  some  books  that  we  all  like,  whatever  our  individual 
tastes  may  be,  and  perhaps  the  most  general  favourite  of  all  is  a 
good  novel.  There  are  many  people  who  have  conscientious 
scruples  against  reading  such  works,  and  yet  there  are  few  who  do 
not  make  some  exceptions,  for  instance,  in  favour  of  the  "  Waverley 
Novels."  Every  one  admires  the  wonderful  genius  of  Soott ;  his 
surpassing  knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  among  the  Scot* 
tish  peasantry ;  his  most  retentive  memory,  remembering  old- 
fashioned  country  stories,  scraps  of  old  songs,  and  traditionaary 
legends  which  he  heard  from  the  old  women  of  the  country  side, 
and  with  which  he  has  so  much  enriched  his  novels ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  his  wonderful  skill  in  calling  his  scenes  before  us  in  a  few 
sentences,  roughly,  and  in  some  oases  rudely  drawn,  and  yet 
majestically  grand.  Charles  Dickens  may  also  beqaoted  as  a 
favourite,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Sir  Walter  Soott. 
His  stories  abound  with  fun  and  merriment,  odd  adventures  and 
laughter-provoking  mistakes ;  carrying  us  sometimes  to  the  gaieties 
and  amusements  of  the  metropolis,  at  others  to  the  shady  lanes  and 
green  fields  of  the  country ;  graphically  paintingthe  characteristics 
and  oddities  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  mighty  London,  and  giviujg 
us  fi^limpses  of  almost  every  phase  of  human  nature.  Stul  his 
writmgs  are  not  such  general  favourites  as  those  of  the  (once) 
"  Great  Unknown."  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Kingsley,  Cooper, 
James  and  Lever,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
and  George  Eliot,  all  ffive  us  a  wide  variety  of  reading  suited  to 
every  taste,  and  are  the  loved  companions  of  many  a  leisure  moment. 

Poetry  pleases  and  delights  the  most  of  us,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  novels  do.    It  has  charms  and  delights  whieh  no 
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other  department  of  literature  pot8e8aee»  although  many  people 
cannot  appreokto  these ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  poetry  in 
thia  reapeot  ia  like  music,— -that  we  moat  have  an  ear  for  it  before 
we  can  properly  understand  it  and  take  delight  in  it.  There  are  so 
many  great  stars  in  Engiiah  poetry  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
aeleotion;  but  if  we  mention  Gfaanoer,  Milton,  Pope,  Oowper, 
Bums,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey»  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  and 
Longlellow,  we  see  at  once  what  an  inexhaustible  mine  ia  here 
ojpened  up  to  the  atudent  of  poetr;^,  introducing  us  to  ihe  nobJest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds,  giring  us  tbe  most  eloquent  lan- 
guage, the  grandest  imagery,  and  the  most  felicitous  thoughts  that 
can  anywhere  be  found,  and  affording  us  abundant  scope  for  having 
favounte  books  and  fayourite  authors. 

But  poetry  and  fiction  are  by  no  means  the  only  sources  £rom 
which  tavourite  books  are  drawn.  To  many  minds  hiatory  presents 
charms  which  neither  of  these  two  can  supply,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  at  it  when  we  think  of  the  rich  intellectual  feast  which  ia 
there  spread  out  before  us.  We  can  hardly  heU>  being  delighted 
with  t^e  eloquent  pages  of  Macaulay,  full  of  life  and  reahty,  and 

S'ying  us  what  all  histories  should  possess — word-paintings  of  the 
!e  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  wars 
and  other  great  affairs  of  the  nations.  Proude  has  followed  in  the 
same  path,  and  given  us  a  most  interesting  history.  Clarendon, 
Hume,  B.obertson,  Gribbon,  Hallam,  Grote,  Alison,  and  Carlyle, 
are  all  standard  authors,  and  well  worthy  of  our  reading  and  study. 

In  essays  we  have  a  variety  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  the  elegant 
"  Spectators  **  of  Addison,  and  the  florid  but  sonorously  eloquent 
"  Bamblers  "  of  Johnson,  down  to  the  easy  and  somewhat  superdciai 
writings  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  the  Coimtry  Parson.  But  I  need  not  go 
any  further,  for  there  is  not  a  single  department  in  our  literature 
that  ia  not  suitable  for  this  favouritism,  and  that  has  not  supplied 
many  a  one  with  books  which  they  have  loved  in  preference  to  all 
o^ers,  even  although  there  may  be  little  enough  to  justify  it. 

When  thus  speaking  of  favourite  hooka  we  are  led  to  think  of 
the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  author  and  his 
book.  We  can  hardly  read  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  can  hardly  read  one  without  wishing 
to  know  something  of  the  man  who  wrote  it ;  something  about  his 
character,  habits,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  life ;  what  led  him  to 
write  it,  and  when  and  how  he  did  it.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  we  know  these  particulars  we  shall  understand  and  appreciate  the 
work  far  better ;  for  his  whole  life  will  breathe  an  influence  upon  it. 

**  Books  are  the  dnplicates  of  men  ;  their  tone, 
And  style,  and  tendency,  the  connterparta 
Of  those  who  gave  them  being.    Genuine  books 
Are  children  of  the  intellect,  and  bear 
The  marks  and  featnres  of  their  parentage." 

I  shall  close  this  essay  with  a  few  remarks  about  the  constantly 
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mereasinff  number  of  books.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
€ompated  how  many  books  haye  been  published  in  all  the  world 
since  the  iavention  of  printing,  but  the  number  must  be  manj 
millions.  The  number  of  British  publications  at  the  present  time 
is  between  four  and  five  thousand  annuaUy,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  volumes  are  published  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  every  year,  thus  giving  no  less  than  a  million  of 
volumes  every  twenf^  years.  How  many  of  these  five  thousand 
volumes  can  any  one  of  us  read  P  Twenty,  I  should  think,  is  a  fair 
maximum,  and  to  many  a  reader  that  number  will  dwindle  down 
to  five  or  six.  And  we  may  ask,  also,  would  it  be  good  for  us  if 
we  could  read  more  than  twenty?  Assuredly  not;  for  rapid 
reading  is  something  like  writing  on  the' sand,  which  the  retuzmng 
tide  washes  completely  away  within  a  very  few  hours.  But  although 
we  can  read  only  a  few  books,  we  can  read  these  few  well,  for  throe 
or  four  read  carefully  and  thoroughly  will  do  us  far  more  good 
than  a  hundred  read  hastily  and  superficially. 

Let  us  study  English  literature  tnen,  and  let  us  above  all  study 
well  a  few  of  the  standard  works  in  each  of  its  different  demurt- 
ments;  in  the  full  assurance  that  he  who  does  so  will  fina— to 
quote  the  words  of  a  modem  author — that  he  "will  neither  be 
superficial  nor  vain,  neither  ignorant  nor  self-satisfied.  He  will 
not  feel  that  he  is  already  perfect,  nor  will  he  feel  paralyzed  in 
the  endeavour  to  press  forward ;  but  rather,  like  the  philosopher 
who  thought  of  himself  as  a  child  playing  with  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, he  will  gird  himself  up  to  the  task,  and  launch  out  into  the 
ocean  of  intelligence  which  on  every  haiad  expands  itself  to  his 
view."  •  E.  D.,  JuK. 


Ok  the  Spibit  of  Fbbe  Ikquibt. — If  any  one  would  guard 
against  error  as  far  as  his  intellectual  faculties  will  allow,  he  must 
make  it  not  the  second,  but  the  first  question  in  each  case, — "  Is 
this  truef"  It  is  not  enough  to  believe  what  you  maintain, 
you  must  maintain  what  you  believe,  and  maintain  it  because  you 
believe  it,  and  that  on  the  most  careful  review  of  the  evidence  on 
both  sides.  For  any  one  may  bring  himself  to  believe  almost  any- 
thing he  is  inclined  to  believe,  and  thinks  it  becoming  and  expedient 
to  maintain.  It  makes  all  the  difierence,  therefore,  whetner  wa 
begin  or  end  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  our  doctrines.  To 
express  the  same  maxim  in  other  words,  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
truth  on  our  side,  and  another  thing  to  wish  sincerely  to  oe  on  ih» 
sideof  truth.— Abchbishop  Whatblt. 

*  British  ContropernaMMt,  1853. 
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A»  Historical  Account  of  the  New  Place,  Stra^ord^upon-Avon,  the 
Zaet  Bendenee  of  Skakspere.  By  Jaxbs  O.  Halliwell,  Esq., 
P.iB.S.    Piintea  for  Subscribers,  by  J.  E.  Adlard,  London. 

Shakspesb's  birtbday  is  one  of  the  sacredest  of  secnlar  dates  to 
literary  minds.  On  23rd  April  we  brought  together  and  inspected 
our  medals,  busts,  pictures,  and  books,  connected  with  Shakepere. 
Among  the  latter  we  turned  with  delight  over  the  pages  of  the  ma?- 
nificent  folio  which,  by  the  goodness  of  the  author,  has  been  added, 
in  an  autographed  presentation  copy,  to  the  library  of  the  writer. 
It  is  a  delioioQS  specimen  of  typography,  and  contams  many  finely 
executed  engravings ;  but  it  contains,  besides,  some  new  facts  and 
Bome  fair  inferences  concerning  the  closing  years  of  England's 
dramatist.  This  gives  the  book  its  chief  interest — in  so  far  as  re- 
gards its  matter — to  the  writer ;  and  this  inclines  him  to  notice  the 
scarce,  splendid,  and  costly  volume  in  this  Magazine.  The  writer 
trusts,  from  the  reception  given  to  his  former  papers  on  Shaksperian 
topics,  that  his  readers  wiU  feel  interested  in  any  additional  reliable 
information  which  can  be  famished  to  them.  No  authority  in 
English  literature  on  Shakspere  and  his  works  is  greater  than  that 
of  James  O.  Halliwell,  who  has  made  these  subjecto  the  main  items 
of  a  life-study,  and  has  worked  and  written  more  for  thepromotion 
of  true  Shaksperian  criticism  than  any  other  author.  Upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  his  fame  was  high  among  men  as  a  writer 
on  Shakspere ;  and  now  we  may  readiljr  venture  to  name  him  the 
highest  in  repute  for  genial  love,  for  faithful  study,  and  for.  trust- 
worthy knowledge  of  Shakspere.  The  spirit  in  which  he  labours 
is  finely  expressed  in  the  opening  words  of  the  preface  to  the  pre- 
sent volume,  as  follows  :— 

**  The  materialB  which  exiBt  for  a  biography  of  Shakspere  are  unfortunately  so 
Manty,  and  reveal  so  litUe  beyond  some  of  the  barren  facts  of  his  material  life, 
l[tbat]  an  admiration  of  his  genius,  however  enthnslastic,  woald  fail  to  invest  them 
with  a  ]high  degree  of  valne.  Another  sentiment  must  be  invoked  if  we  would 
regard  them  with  real  interest — that  indefinable  affection  which  the  sympathizing 
reader  of  his  works  entertains  for  the  writer,  a  kind  of  personal  love,  ^'stinct  from 
a  reverence  for  his  intellectual  greatness,  resulting  In  a  longing  desire  to  know 
something,  however  trifling,  of  him  as  a  man.  They  who  cannot  sympathize  with 
this  feeling,  whose  minds  have  not  been  attracted  by  Shakspere's  inspirations  of 
gentleness  and  loTingkisdness  to  his  race,  to  regard  him  as  a  friend  and  benefactor, 
tiie  minutest  relic  respecting  whom  is  of  surpassing  interest,  may  dismiss  a  bo<^ 
like  this  with  a  imile  at  my  prosaic  idolatry.    Others  there  will  be,  and  these  not 
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few,  who  will  approach  tho  sabject  in  a  different  spirit,  and  be  thaakfnl  for  the 
discoTerj  of  the  slighteat  indications  of  the  history  of  the  poet's  sojonm  npoa 
earth." 

We  are  of  those  who  consider  every  element  of  a  man's  earthly 
life  as  entering  into  and  afieoting  his  character,  influence,  and 
thpughts,  and  therefore  as  important  if  we  wish  to  know  him 
thoroughly.  How  precious,  therefore,  must  we  esteem  any  fact 
throwing  light  upon  the  outward  histoir  or  inward  affections  of 
William  Shalcspere !  The  evidence  which  Mr.  HalliweU  pcodime 
is  all  documentary,  and  the  inferences  which  he  makes  seem  to  be 
carefully  limited  to  matter  contained  in  tiie  premisei.  Few  mm  the 
facts  are,  they  tell  us  more  of  the  liCe-surrou ndings  and  outward  cir* 
cumstances  of  Shakspere  than  we  had  any  means  of  knowing  before. 
These  documents,  too,  are  c^uoted  at  full  length,  not  in  mare  ab- 
stract; and  though  the  entire  quotations  are  not  releyant  to  tke 
subject  of  the  book,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  see  them  iu  «x- 
ienso,  for  then  we  can  for  ourselves  gauge  the  value  of  the  evidenoe 
laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  the  several  inferences  which  may  be 
deduced  from  the  facts. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible — ^perhaps  it  would  not  even  be  just — to 
quote  here  Uie  elaborate  legal  papers  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  collected  and  printed;  out  we  may  usefully  indicate  the  new 
facts,  note  their  grounds,  and  occasionally  make  extract  of  a  forcible 
or  informing  passage,  referring  to  the  work  itself  as  the  authority 
for  the  statements  made,  unless  it  be  distinctly  expressed  that  the 
inferences  made  are  those  of  the  writer  of  this  notice.  The  subject 
of  this  production  of  Mr,  Halliweirs  research,  it  must  be  recollected, 
is  "  New  Place ; "  though  our  extracts  and  notices  will  in  general  be 
such  as  concern  the  emment  dramatist  who  breathed  his  last  within 
its  precincts. 

Wm.  Bott  tenanted  "New  Place"  from  Wm.  Clopton  at  first, 
but  in  1563  he  became  its  owner  by  purchase.  "  Bott  was  at  the 
time  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Stratford."  He  was  an  alderman, 
but  was  **  expulsved  of  the  councill,"  and  in  his  stead,  on  July  4th, 
1565,  ''John  Shakspeyr  ys  appwyntyd  an  alderman"  (p.  13). 
From  this  tee  infer  that  John  Shakspere  was  looked  on  as  a  worthy 
and  wealthy  citizen,  and  one  who  could  stand  Bott's  enmity  with- 
out fear  or  flinching,  for  stepping  into  his  shoes. 

In  1667  Bott  sold  the  estate  of  New  Place  to  Wm.  FnderhiU, 
gentleman.  "  Wm.  Underbill,  of  Idlecote,  died  in  July,  1697,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  sale  of  New  Place  to  Shakspere ;  and  it  appears, 
from  a  nuncupative  will,  made  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  owing 
to  him  two  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  had  securities.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Shakspere  gave  a  security  for  all  or  part  of  the 
purchase-monej'  of  New  Place,  by  way  of  moirtgage  on  the  estate, 
mstead  of  paymg  the  money,  asul  that  this  aeoority  waa  ^widffd 
over  by  the  executors  to  Hercules  Underbill,  in  part  paym«it  of 
his  legacy  of  £200.   When  Shakspere  paid  off  the  aeoonty  in  1009, 
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the  second  fine,  hereafter  named,  mar  have  become  neceMary 
(p.  16).  "In  the  absence  of  the  deed  which  would  explain  lihe 
ODJeot  of  this  fine,  it  can  only  be  oonjeotured  that  i^ter  Snakspere 
had  bought  New  Place,  it  was  discovered  that  Hercnles  Underbill 
had  socaA  continent  interest  in  the  properly,  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  poet  by  this  second  proceeding.  William  and  Hercnles  were 
both  probably  married  men,  and  so  the  fines  might  have  been 
necessary  ia  order  to  bar  their  wives'  right  to  dower ;  or,  as  has 
been  previonsly  suggested,  Shakspere  may  not  have  paid  the  whole 
of  the  purehase-monev  until  1602  (p.  19).  ''  If  the  house  was  '  in 
*  great  ruin  and  decay  in  1560,  it  may  iuive  been  in  a  very  roxnoas 
state  when  Sbaikspere  bought  it  in  1597 ;  and,  indeed,  this  oircuni* 
stance  may  account  for  the  moderate  amount  of  the  purchase- 
money.  It  was  probably  altered  or  rebuilt  by  him  in  1696,  for  in 
that  year  the  corporation  '  paid  to  Mr.  Shakespeare  for  on  load  of 
ston  x^,'  which  stone  was,  perhaps,  part  of  the  old  materials  of  the 
house,  for  there  seems  no  other  plausible  explanation  of  his  having 
such  an  article  to  dispose  of"  (p.  19). 

**  Did  Shakspere  purchase  New  Place  as  a  residence  for  himself? 
The  evidence  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  he  did,  and  that 
he  was  the  occupier,  with  his  family,  however  extended  and  nrume- 
rous  his  absences  from  Sbratford,  for  some  time  after  the  date  of  his 
obtaining  it  from  IJnderhill.  In  Feb.,  1597-8,  there  was  a  great 
searcity  of  grain,  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  fear  of  local  disturl^noe, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  that  month  a  note  was  taken  of  all  the  com 
and  malt  in  the  town.  It  appears  from  this  list  that  Shakspere  had 
at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  qusntities  in  Stratford;  and  his 
name  occurs  in  the  Chapel  Street  Ward,  in  which  New  Plaee  is 
situated.  He  is  there  marked  as  bavins  ten  quarters  of  com,  two 
townsmen  only  of  that  ward  having  mrger  quantities ;  and  the 
single  fact  is  suggestive  of  comfortable  circumstances;  for  be  it 
remembered  he  had  not  at  this  time  any  landed  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  com  must  either  have  oeen  purchased 
in  1597,  or  included  in  the  sale  of  the  premises.  This  seems  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  enable  ua  to  conclude  that  in  Feb.,  1598, 
Shakspere  was  the  occupier  of  New  Plaee.  At  the  same  time  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  was  usually  resident  at  Stratford  at  that 
iiute.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ascertained  that  he  was  in  London  in 
Jan.,  1598,  and  also  in  October  of  the  same  year,  from  the  well- 
known  letters  of  Abraham  Sturley  in  the  Stratford  archives,  the 
lan^age  of  which  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  at  that  period  his 
ordinary  place  of  residence  was  in  London.  So,  also,  the  letter  of 
Quineey  to  Shakspere,  dated  Oct.  25th,  1598,  the  only  letter  ad« 
&essed  to  the  poet  known  to  exist,  was  evidently  sent  by  hand  from 
the  '  Bell,'  in  Carter  Lane,  to  some  place  in  town"  (p.  28). 

**  It  seems,  therefore,  as  certain,  that  from  the  date  of  the  purchase 
of  New  Place  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Shakspere  had  a  residence 
at  Stratford,  as  that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  he  was 
■ddom  hving  there.    TAe  strange  pari  cfike  wuUter  is,  tkaif  at  same 
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time  between  the  years  1698  and  1610,  he  left  Netc  Place,  and  did 
not  reoceupy  it  inUil  after  Sept,  1610.    The  eyidence  of  this  is  con- 
tained  in  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Greene,  a  connection 
of  Shakspere's,  and  town  clerk  of  Stratford,  dated  Sept.  9th,  1609. 
Thomas  Grreen  was  at  that  time  occupying  New  Place,  and  this  paper 
has  reference  to  the  premises  of  one  George  Browne,  to  which  ]ie 
had  then  the  intention  of  removing.    Greene  wished  to  have  pos- 
session of  Browne's  premises  at  Lad^  Bay,  1610,  with  a  Tiew  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  them  for  his  own  occupation  by  the 
following  Michaelmas.    It  appearsvthat  arrangements  had  been  in 
progress,  during  the  summer  of  1609,  to  settle  matters  on  this  basis, 
out  Browne  seems  to  hare  altered  his  mind  on  the  subject,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  Greene  drew  up  some  memoranda,  entitled, 
*  Some  reasons  to  prove  that  G.  Browne  ment  before  this  to  have 
bene  gone,  besydes  others  that  I  will  reserve  to  myself  to  use.  yf 
need  be.'    Amongst  these  reasons  is  the  following : — '  He  doubted 
whether  he  might  save  his  garden  untill  about  my  going  to  the 
terme ;  I  was  content  to  permy  tt  y  t  without  contradiction,  and  (he 
rather  because  I  perceived  I  might  stay  another  yere  at  New  Place,' 
— MS.  dated  Sept.  9,  1609.    Greene,  in  fact,  was  indulgent  to  him, 
because  he  had  not  much  idea  of  absolutely  removing  from  New 
Place  before  Michaelmas,  1610,  and  was  more  anxious  to  have 
facilities  for  putting  the  new  premises  in  order,  than  to  turn  Browne 
out  of  them.    The  house  to  which  Greene  removed  was  a  large  <me 
adjoining  the  churchyard,  near  to  its  present  entrance,  at  the  bottom 
of  Old  Town.    A  modern  house  now  stands  on  the  site.    He  had 
certainly  removed  there  before  June  21st,  1611 ;  for  on  that  day  an 
order  was  made  that  the  town  was '  to  repare  the  churchyard  wall  at 
Mr.  Green's  dwelling-house,  and  to  keep  it  sufficiently  repared  for  the 
length  of  two  hundred  nintye  and  seaven  foote  of  wallinge.'  It  is  thus 
ascertained  that  8hahspere*s  final  retirement  to  New  Place  occurred 
some  time  between  Sept.  9th,  1609,  and  June  2lst,  1611 "  (pp.  23—25). 
**  From  Michaelmas,  1610,  to  his  death  in  I6l6,  we  may  safely  con* 
elude  that  Shakspere  lived  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  Stratford, 
paying  occasional  visits  to  London,  but  interesting  himself  with 
local  matters.    Of  this  we  have  evidence  in  the  remarkable  entries 
respecting  him  in  the  diary  of  Thomas  Greene,  1614  and  1616. 
Shakspere  in  his  will  speaks  of  New  Place  as  '  the  house  wherein 
I  now  dwell'  (1616).    The  entries  above  quoted  do  not,  however, 
show  that  the  poet  had  made  an  absolute  retirement  to  New  Place. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  ascertained  that  he  arrived  in  London  Nor, 
16th,  1614,  and  that  he  was  still  in  the  metropolis  on  the  following 
Dec.  28rd,  not  having  at  the  latter  date  any  intention  of  an 
immediate  return  to  Stratford.    It  is  not  likely  in  those  days  of 
difficult  travel  that  he  returned  to  Stratford  in  the  interval,  but 
rather  that  he  was  spending  the  winter  theatrioal  season  of  1614-15 
in  town.    It  seems  most  probable  that  with  Anne  Shakspere,  at 
New  Place,  resided  at  this  period  the  Halls,  and  that  during  his 
stay  at  his  native  town  the  poet  found  a  home  sanctified  by  tiM 
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presence  of  a  religious  family.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  1614,  the 
religious  enthusiasm  which  subsequently  characterized  Shakspere's 
descendants  had  already  developed  itself;  for  in  that  year  one  of 
the  puritanical  clergymen,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  corporation, 
found  a  lodging  through  the  hospitality  of  the  occupier  of  New 
Place. 

"  Item  for  one  quart  of  sack  and  one  quart  of  clarett  wine  geven 
to  a  precher  at  the  Newe  Place  xx^*.  Chamberlain's  accounts,  1614. 
It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  the  corporation  to  send  compli- 
mentary presents  of  wine  to  strangers  who  preached  at  Stratford, 
and  who  sometimes  stopped  at  inns,  but  were  occasionally  enter- 
tained at  private  houses.  Entries  of  payments  for  wine  so  given 
are  numerous  in  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  during  the  17th 
century."  "With  this  evidence  before  us  of  the  religious  ten- 
dencies of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Place,  no  one  can  credit  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Ward,  that  Shakspere  died  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted in  a  debauch,  m  which  Ben  Jonsoll  and  Drayton  participated. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  tradition  was  scarcely  this.  Ward,  who 
wrote  in  1662,  says,  '  Shakespear,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jhonson  had 
a  merry  meeting,  and  itt  seenu  drank  too  hard,  ./or  Shakespear  died 
of  a  feavour  there  contracted .'  The  traditions  seem  only  to  intimate 
that,  shortly  before  his  death,  Shakspere  gave  an  entertainment  to 
his  friends,  and  that  he  afterwards  died  of  a  fever.  The  inference 
«f  cause,  and  that  an  insufficient  one,  belongs  to  Ward.  The  first 
circumstance  is  probable,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  merry  party  as- 
sembled at  New  Place,  on  the  10th  Februanr,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Judith  Shakspere  to  Thomas  Quiney,  at  which  no  one 
was  present  who  anticipated  the  mournful  change  destined  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  for  on  the  26tn  of  the  preceding 
month  Shakspere  was  'in  perfect  health.'  Drayton  was  one  of 
Dr.  Hall's  patients "  ("  Select  Observations," p.  26),  "and  was  proba- 
bly intimate  with  all  the  members  of  the  Shakspere  family.  The 
second  fact  here  recorded  by  tradition — hardly  by  tradition,  for  it 
must  have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  many  residing  at  Stratford 
onlv  forty-six  years  after  the  event, — that  the  poet  died  of  a  fever, 
is  nighly  probable,  and  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  then  sanitary 
state  of  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Place.  In  all  human  probability 
the  poet  died  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  an  ailment  the  treat- 
ment of  which  was  then  very  imperfectly  understood.  Let  us  not, 
on  such  an  uncertain  testimony  as  that  given  by  Ward,  conclude 
that  the  fatal  event  was  caused  by  any  indiscretion  of  his  own. 
Let  us  rather  picture  to  ourselves  tne  great  dramatist,  surrounded 
by  all  the  consolations  that  could  on  such  an  occasion  be  possible, 
and  that  these  were  not  impaired  by  the  thought  that  his  dying 
moments  were  accelerated  hj  even  a  venial  error.  The  theory  of 
his  death  by  typhoid  fever  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  tradition 
which  records  that  the  monumental  effigy  in  Stratford  Church  was 
taken  from  a  cast  after  death,  for  that  fever  is  often  too  rapid  in  its 
fatal  progress  to  render  the  countenance  so  emaciated  as  to  cause 
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a  sensible  difierenee  in  its  fon&  after  t^soltitioii  **  (pp.  9i — 28). 
Ample  and  elaborate  proof  is  tbes  giveti  of  the  wshetAtkfj  state  of 
Shakspere's  neighbourhood;  and  Mr.  HalKwell  prooeem  to  s«jr, 
"  The  foivgoing  uotiees  of  the  state  of  Chapel  Lane  in  former  times^ 
its  mud  walls,  open  ditches,  dnnghills,  ana  general  squalOT,  appear 
to  be  of  singiilar  interest  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  prooable 
cause  of  the  great  poet's  fittal  illness.  Here  there  wete  ^oseto  his 
doors  the  chief  elements  required  for  the  eont»etien  of  a  low 
typhoid  ferer  "  (p.  36).  "  1604.  In  a  survey  of  the  King^s  maaor  df 
Kowington,  taken  October  24tfa^  1604^  in  a  fist  of  the  '  custonafy 
tenants  in  Stratforde  parcell  of  the  said  manor/  is  the  foUowing 
entry: — '  William  Shakspero  lykewrse-  hoideth  there  oae  cottage 
and  one  garden,  by  estimation  a  quarter  of  Otte  aere,  and  ps^^eth 
rent  yeerlye  ij*.  rjd.'  **  (p.  41). 

Sach  are  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  ike  matters  of  iatcresi 
gatiiered  together  by  the  researchful  industry  of  Mr.  HallhMlL 
In  the  text  itself  of  the  woi-k  we  can  learn  the  esrfteDt,  the  be«aid»> 
nes,  and  the  form  of  New  Place ;  get  an  idea  of  the  seefNsry  on 
which  the  poet  looked  in  hf  s  latest  years,  and  of  the  garden  in  wkieh 
he,  meditating,  walked ;  then  we  can  acquire  from  its  cerfaia  doea* 
ments  and  references  an  acqusintance  with  hie  neighbours  and  thek 
history,  of  his  son-in-law  Dr.  Hall  and  his  biography,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  changes  of  ownen^ip  New  Place  underwent) 
from  the  days  of  Shakspcre's  death  till  the  time  of  its  purekase  for 
national  preservation  and  Shaksperianpnrposes  by  Mr.  HaHiwell,  to 
whose  lively  enthusiasm  it  is  due  that  the  grounds  of  New  Plaoe 
have  been  made  a  possession  that  they  may  be  a  joy  for  ever. 

This  magnificent  folio  preserves  in  excellent  form  all  tiiat  is 
known  about  the  house  in  which  l%akspere*s  last  years  were  sjienty 
in  which  his  widow  and  children  dwelt^  and  in  which,  doubtiesBhr, 
many  of  the  splendid  thoughts  of  Shakspere  were  gained  and  wriU 
ten.  It  is  a  painstaking  labour  of  love,  for  which  the  special  thanks 
of  the  Btratfordians  are  due  to  its  writer,  and  the  general  gratitiide 
of  all  the  lovers  of  the  mighU-  dramatist.  We  remember,  wlie» 
present  at  the  banquet  of  the  Tercentenary  Festival,  feeKng  a  otm* 
siderable  quantity  of  lively  indignation  tnat  upmi  the  prograoune 
of  the  toasts  proposed,  no  plilce  was  found  for  "The  Biographers  of 
Shakspere,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  J.  O.  Halliwell.  8artly 
Stratford  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  is  very  mueh  to  the  bio|(n^ 
phers  of  Shakspere  that  the  interest  felt  m  its  soecres  aad  aoN 
roun dings  is  due,  and  the  inhabitants  ought  to  have  recognised  tlw 
great  work  done  for  Shakspcre's  town  ny  Mr.  HalliweQ ;  aH  tW 
more  so  if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  informed,  that  he  has  preparad  a 
companion  volume  to  this  history  of  New  Place — a  volume  whick  it 
even  now  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled,  "  Slraifoft(-upon- Avons  in  lim 
Times  of  ihe  Shaksperes."  Hus  work,  we  understand,  i»  te  ba 
illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  valuable  manuscript  eouaoil-booin 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  especially  selected  with 
the  history  of  the  poet's  father. 
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No  xsoM  living  ham  done  mo  much  for  the  eluoidatbii  of  the  hdm 
e£  8iMJupeie'«  outward  life  m  Mr.  Halliw«U.  He  kas  exhuttted 
«f«nfiu>ok  and  enumj  where  seseareh  was  likefy  to  find  dooumenAi 
vegarding  the  faeta  of  iua  eaa!<aer.  Without  atieapdng  any  aobde 
prjrchological  interpretaiion  of  theae  facta,  he  has  gxren  «  ooi»- 
nton-aenfle  and  clear  fltatomevt  of  the  eonclmioiM  to  which  tiiejr 
appear  to  lead.  We  might  hare  quoted  many  other  passages  from 
this  scarce  and  ydnable  yolnme,  but  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  reetrait 
our  pen  in  its  borrowing  haste.  We  hare  produced  enough  to 
^ow  the  Talue  of  the  material,  and  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
when  the  biographer  of  Shakspere  shall  arise  who  shall  be  able  to 
xeoonstruct  the  facts  known  of  him  into  a  veritable  memoir,  he  will 
not  fail  to  confeoa  that  to  Mr.  Halliwell  he  is  indebted  for  many  of 
the  main  elemeiita  of  his  sketch.  Thia  wock  oa  the  hoase  of 
Shakapere  will  hare,  if  it  gets  justice,  a  home  in  tiw  heart'a  2«maM- 
bnmoe  of  every  lover  of  the  great  dnoaatist. 


C^e  SDapir. 


OUGHT  0AXH-SW£1BIN6  IN  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  TO  BE 

UnUSTED  ON  BY  LAW  ? 


AmBMAvrvB.  ^ 
**  An  (Mlh  fir  oMfirraalioo  "  is 
•aaiy  tn  hnporUnt  prootedioga,  t»  bring 
tbe  seiiM  «f  God's  presenee  Mar  to 
tibe  soul  «f  a  witaess,  to  arouse  all 
tbe  moral  natore  of  the  individaal,  to 
ezerte  watelifafaien,  aad  to  impwsD 
with  the  feeliflg  of  re^eoiihility.  Lafir 
proceedings,  as  a 'general  rule,  are  im- 
portant, item,  blghl  J  eo.  Heme,  in  all 
aarioos  cases  at  Isaet,  ootirts  of  law 
ought  to  hmtt  OB  the  adariaiatratMa 
of  oaths;  not  only  to  its  officials,  bat  to 
all  who  by  transaelteg  bosiness  within 
tMr  precincts,  ^espMlaHj  ia  witaess- 


leonriog  jnstiee,  nbather  that  be 
orpuUknart.    labMreaillily 
lUowt  GedTa,  «rf  a  iiHaiss 
evght  to  apeak  as  if  ta  the  varf  pva- 
ef  4m  Most  Hlgh^B.  IC 


Oatfa-taking  in  aeorts  of  laiv  U  qmU 
Tight.  The  objeotion  that  we  axe  ield 
in  Bctiptwe,  **  Semur  net  at  all,'*  hMao 
vektiMito  this  enbjact.  It  jelatas  adij 
So  prefime  awsariag'  luweacing  'witkant 
leaaen  er  aoisoiaitf.  We  -are  ofibm 
told  ia  Bcriptnn  that  "  God  swan." 
Wlwi  He  did  cannetibe'wfaBg  for  nan 
^  <do,  for  iU  aaka  ob  to  be  like  Sn. 
Ha  has  giaaa  as  •  ksr  >agaioat  false 
•witQesB,  aad  aiso  shooid  be  bas^gftt 
wilii  their  £Me  befooe^ed'a  hnr,lfaat 
thef  TOKf  fisd  the  ain  of  peiiary,  <aad 
afoid  it  OMstiaa  lagialatien  aught 
to  be  ceadnetsdififtheoBStaBt  reisnosa 
«B  Oodli  law;  ad  aatiis  in  eoofls  of 
jtataoe  an  in  .hanaonj  aritii  afaiar*- 
B.&S. 

Qoaliaii  J  aiteiiliaM  an  1 
'■SB.    Shaj 
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Yietioo.  Men  are  not  in  general  so 
oarefnl  in  word  and  eridenoe  as  th^ 
■honld  be.  To  procore  carefol,  well- 
weighed  tmthfnlneae  of  epeech  it  is 
•qnite  neoeseaiy  to  awaken  the  con- 
science,  and  to  lead  it  to  consider  the 
•erions  oonseqnenoes  of  eansing  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  Hence  for  men  in 
general  it  is  highly  requisite  that  in 
courts  held  for  the  administration  of 
law,  oaths  should  be  taken  bj  witnesses 
and  officials  as  an  additional  security 
finr  justice. — Q.  P.  L. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  in  our  courts  of 
law  oaths  ar«  often  taken  irreverently, 
and  peijnry  is  committed  frequently. 
But  is  it  not  plain  that  if  a  solemn 
oath  is  unheeded,  an  ordinary  affirma- 
tion would  be  still  more  carelessly  ob- 
served ?  Every  one.  comprehends  the 
diffiBrence  between  a  lie  and  perjury. 
To  abolish  oath-taking  would  be  to  blot 
out  the  distinction  in  conscience  be- 
tween these  two  crimes.  This  will  not 
do.  Men  are  too  ready  to  neglect  the 
margin  between  sin  and  sin  already,  and 
need  no  help  to  make  them  worse,  least 
of  all  from  the  law,  for  law  is,  in  general, 
the  measure  of  men's  consciences,  not 
religion. — Edward  Luton. 

To  live  in  the  light  of  eternity,  and 
to  feel  that  the  witness  we  bear  is  not  a 
mere  passing  act  whose  end  is  when  the 
words  are  uttered,  is  our  dnty.  To 
iunst  that  all  evidence  should  be  given 
In  this  light  is  the  dnty  of  Christian 
•ootety.  The  policy  of  administering 
an  oath  in  law  proceedings  may  readily 
be  justified  by  the  felt  neeessity  among 
all  men  of  having  some  solenm  mode  S 
affirmation  in  all  the  important  ooocems 
of  life.  There  may  be  men  whose  oon- 
identioufl  views  are  such  that  they 
eannot»  oonsbtently  with  their  belief 
taka  an  oath;  for  such,  exceptional 
legislation  is  easy.  We  only  require  to 
apply  the  penalties  of  penary  to  the 
•vidence,  if  found  fislse,  of  all  persons 
iilaiming  exemption  from  oath-taking 
on  ooBseientions  grounds.  But  to  abo- 
lish oath-taking  altogether  would  seem 
to  absolve  the  ooosoienoea  of  ordinary 
M  from  the  tme  restraint  of  honesty 
^  ''^     evidenoe,  which  the  taking  of 


an  oath  in  general  is.  The  essential 
thing  in  oonrts  of  law  is  to  get  at  truth. 
To  get  at  that  some  call  to  conscience 
seems  requisite,  and  the  briefest  as  well 
as  the  most  efficacious  is  an  oath,  which 
is,  indeed,  only  a  solemn  averment  that 
truth  shall  be  spoken  in  the  fear  of 
God  for  the  furtherance  of  holy  ends.— 
D.K. 

A  royal  oath-commission  has  been 
appointed  to  examine  the  whole  matter 
of  oath-taking.  This-  shows  that  the 
Topic  of  the  month  is  one  of  present 
and  pressing  interest.  We  have  no 
heeitation  in  sayinir  that  an  oath  is 
simply  a  solemn  affirmation,  and'  that 
in  our  courts  of  law — ^which  ought  also 
to  be  our  courts  of  justice — an  oath  is 
essential  to  the  proper  administeation 
of  law,  and  adjudication  between  man 
and  man.  Unless  the  evidenoe  of  wit- 
nesses  is  to  be  solemnly  and  deliberately 
given  as  a  statement  of  the  truth  so  far 
as  they  know,  it  is  worthlees,  and  worse. 
As  a  solemn  averment  it  is  of  value;  as 
a  mere  statement  it  is  not  only  stripped 
of  its  dependability!  but  of  its  honeet 
appearaace.  Legal  evidenoe  demands 
Bomething  more  solemn  and  uneqnivocal 
than  a  simple  declaration  so-and-so; 
and  whatever  this  is,  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  oath. — ^V.  K. 

Lying  is  a  crime  and  a  sin.  As  a 
crime,  it  opposes  itself  to  the  intorests 
of  society ;  as  a  sin,  it  opposes  itself  to 
the  good  of  the  church.  In  this  conn- 
try.  Church  and  State  are  theoretically 
one.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the 
State  claims  the  aid  of  the  Church  to 
aid  it  in  doing  justice.  To  abolish  the 
admintstiation  of  oatiis  would  be  to 
violate  the  constitution  of  Church  and 
State  aa  by  law  eeUblished.  It  ooght 
not  to  be  done. — ^A  Dbbbtitb. 

NSOATIVB. 

Ko.  For  various  reasons.  1.  Many 
most  oonseientions  Englishmen  have 
strong  objeetions  to  taking  an  oath. 
Their  objeetions  are  such  as  oUim  coa- 
sideration  from  their  fellow-mcn.  Tbess 
otjectioos  are  felt  by  many  for  whose 
veracity  we  need  not  the  goaiantee  of 
an  oath,  therefiire  the  law  which 
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pels  sacfa  persons  to  do  violence  to  their 
own  consciences  by  taking  an  oath  is 
an  anjnst  law.  Some  would  rather 
incnr  any  penalty  that  is  a£Sxed  to  the 
refusal  to  be  sworU,  than  take  an  oath. 
Good  and  upright  British  subjects 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such  vexa-' 
lions,  and  the  law  which  subjects  them 
thereto  is  an  unjust  law.  2.  An  oath 
ia  no  security  to  the  public  that  a  die- 
honest  man  will  speak  the  truth.  He 
who  regards  not  his  word  is  not  likely 
to  regard  an  oatfi.  The  fact  that  per- 
jury is  known  to  be  committed  corro- 
borates this  idea.  3.  Oaths  are  of  too 
solemn  a  nature  to  be  trifled  with,  as 
they  constantly  are  in  courts  of  justice, 
by  being  taken  in  a  merely  mechanical, 
routine,  thoughtless  manner.  4.  The 
same  penalties  can  be  affixed  to  the 
crime  of  making  a  false  affirmation  in 
a  court  of  justice  as  are  now  affixed  to 
the  crime  of  peijury.  This  would 
obriate  all  necessity  for  oaths. — S.  S. 

I  think  oath-swearing  ought  to  be 
entirehf  abolished,  on  account  of  the 
generally  careless  way  in  which  oaths 
are  administered  and  taken — disho- 
nouring God,  whose  name  is  so  irrerer- 
ently  called  into  question.  There  are 
many  persons  who  think  lightly  about 
swearing,  and  the  punishment  might  be 
made  equally  severe  when  witnesses 
give  untruthful  evidence,  even  if  no 
oath  were  previously  taken  by  them. 
As  a  substitute  for  affidavits,  in  all 
courts,  «  declaration  or  certificate, 
signed  by  the  person  making  it,  and 
attested  by  an  authorized  person,  night 
be  made  equally  binding.  In  truth,  I 
dislike  oath-swearing  in  any  shape  or 
form,  and  consider  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  insisted  on  by  law,  either  in  courts 
of  justice  or  elsewhere. — R.  D.  RoB- 
JENT,  Bristol 

Peijury  may  be  a  stn.  Law,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  sin,  but 
with  crime;  and  hence  has  no  right  to 
compel  anything  except  that  which  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  its  ends — the 
punishment  of  wrong-doing,  and  the 
encouragement  of  right,  ft  ha^  only, 
therefore,  a  claim  to  place  its  witnesses 


in  the  class  of  faulty  men,  not  of  sinful 
ones.  If  it  constitutes  false  witness  a 
crime  punishable  by  statute  in  propor- 
tion to  the  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  falsehood,  oaths  may  safely  be  abo- 
lished, and  law  will  hold  its  own  limits. 
"~v .  M.  H.  D. 

Law  holds  the  keys  of  the  prisons  of 
the  land.  It  ought  not  to  assert  that 
the  keys  of  dea£  and  hell  are  given  it 
to  keep.  Yet  in  asking,  nay,  compel- 
ling men,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
take  oaths,  law  is  arrogating  the  right 
to  condemn  to  perdition  those  who  seek 
to  escape  from  its  enmity,  or  to  help 
others  to  escape  from  it.  Let  law  stick 
to  earthly  penalties,  but  do  not  let  it 
pass  beyond  the  earth  in  the  stretch  of 
its  claim. — J.  Hjlbdib. 

An  oath  as  at  present  administered 
is  just  a  remnant  of  the  old  torture  and 
terrorism  of  the  courts.  It  ought  not 
to  be  administered  in  any  legal  court, 
but  it  should  be  changed  into  an 
affirmation  carrying  penalties.  —  P. 
Hawks. 

Over  infidels,  atheists,  and  other  pn^ 
fessing  unbelievers  in  any  future  state 
of  being  an  oath  can  have  no  power;  to 
a  professing  Christian  an  oath  should 
seem  to  be  an  insult  To  administer 
oaths  to  either  is,  therefore,  useless. 
A  great  number  of  men  are  of  neither 
class,  because  too  thoughtless  to  in- 
quire, or  too  regardless  to  love  the 
right.  These  take  an  oath  with  the 
equanimity  of  a  person  drinking  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  But  it  has  no  effect  on 
their  heart  or  conduct  Oaths  are 
therefore  injudicious  at  least,  if  not 
sinful,  when  they  are  administered  in 
courts  of  law.— 0.  S.  L. 

To  exclude  men  from  giving  evidence, 
and  thus  by  law  to  cause  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  by  enacting  that  they  must 
hold  a  definite  creed  regarding  Clod  and 
'*  the  great  day  of  judgment,**  is  unwise. 
This  is  often  the  result  of  making  the 
taking  of  an  oath  imperative  on  a  wit- 
ness; for  every  oath  implies  at  once  a 
possession  and  a  confession  of  faith.— 
T.  H.  Arthur. 


ut 
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%)jt  Ifnqtttrjer* 


Questions  sequibivo  Avswbbs* 

635.  I  have  bean  told  tbatthe  Poles 
hsra  s  wonderful  gyatem  of  mnemooios 
or  artificial  memory,  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  stody  of  history  ;  and  that 
there  has  been  an  adaptatnn  of  that 
method  published  in  England  recently. 
It  would  be  a  £ayonr  could  any  infor- 
mation on  these  points  be  supplied  to 

636.  What  is  meant  by  "  Plutarch's 
Banquet"?  Has  it  any  relation  to  the 
saying  intended  to  deoete  "  dinnerless," 
^Mining  with  Duke  Humphrey"? — A. 

COUJKTST   LaJX 

637.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
aphorism,  "Man  equal  to  man,,  man 
the  brother  of  man,  Christianity  made 

law"?— QUKKIST. 

638.  The  word  "proletarian"  has 
puzzled  me  much:  what  does  it  mean? 
in  such  a  phrase,  for  instance,  as  "  The 
Proletarian  of  Nazareth "?» J.  T. 
BvcKaayjKK. 

639.  Is  Ondworth*s  "  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe"  a  book  on  the 
arguments  from  design  tat  the  existence 
of  the  Deity? — Amsa. 

640.  How  does  it  liappen  that  in 
Shakspere*s  "  King  John  "  no  mention 
is  made  of  Msgna  CharU?— P.  B.  £• 

641.  Galileo  is  said  to  have  written 
a  diary  giving  an  account  of  his  dis- 
ooveries,  and  all  the  impressions  they 
made  on  him  from  day  to  day:  has 
such  a  work  been  published?— SxiJU 

QAZBB. 

642.  A  notice  of  the  life  and  works 
ef  H.  T.  Buckle,  the  *'  Historian  of 
CiTilization,"  would  be  gratifying^ 
nofc  only  to  the  snbeoriber,  bat  to 
several   friends    of    his. — Johk    D. 

IXTXBMXflS. 

643.  Can  any  one  give,  or  refer  to^ 
an  "  Exposition  ef  the  Book  of  Job,** 
which  explains  its  purpose,  general 
meaning,  and  supplies  an  outline  of 


what  is  known  regarding  its  plaoe  in 
literature,  ita  authorship,  and  the  age  is 
which  it  was  written? — IxQUUuuu 

644.  What  is  the  history  of  the 
''Eton  Latin  Gnunmar**?— A  Kno 
Edward's  Scholar. 

645.  How  did  the  Barebones  Parlia- 
ment get  its  name? — T.  L.  B. 

646.  What  was  "  The  battle  of  the 
Herring8"?--T.  L.B. 

647.  I  have  lately  met  with  the 
word  smawsheen,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand and  cannot  find  in  my  dictiomuy: 
can  you  tell  me  its  meaning? — ^A. 
M.  B. 

648.  Oblique  Narration  in  Latin 
translation  troubles  me  much.  Can 
the  rationale  of  it  be  readily  explained 
to— ADullBot? 

649.  Could  you  favour  with  an  out- 
line of  the  career  and  literary  labours 
of  the  George  Bancroft  who,  in  eulo- 
gizing President  Lincoln,  traduced  Pre- 
mier Lord  John  Bussell  and  the  BriUsh 
people?  He  is  surely  one  whom  we 
ought  to  know  something  about  in  these 
days  of  general  information. — ^N.  E. 


AmwBBs  to  QuBvnoRH. 

619.  Harvard  College  was  foundedst 
Cambridge,  Massschnsetts,  about  thzes 
miles  from  Boston,  in  1636,  and  is  ths 
oldest  collegiate  institution  in  ths 
United  States  of  Amecka.  The  colony, 
which  was  founded  in  1630,  grantsi 
£800,  ^yable  inlthree  instalments,  fix 
its  erection ;  but  the  Bev.  Joh&  Harwd, 
in  1639,  the  same  year  as  the  first 
prtnting-pnss  was  set  up  in  ALmerios, 
having  gifted  the  coUsge  with  iS700, 
had  the  honour  .oonfiBma  upon  him  of 
being  for  ever  mmembered  as  ita  earlisit 
beneisctor  by  the  attaehment  of  hk 
name  to  it.  In  1640  It  was  opeoad 
under  Bev.  Henry  Dnsster,  whs  ilied 
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in  i669.  It  ii  vortUIj  endowad  now. 
A  scientifio  department  vu  prorided 
for  bj  Abbot  Lawrence  in  1848.  It 
liaa  now  33  psoEe&soiB,  18  tatozB,  nearly 
1,000  Atadente,and  alibrary  of  150,000 
Tola.  It  is  |;oyemed  by  a  preaident, 
fiye  fellows,  a  treasnrer,  and  a  board  of 
aizteen  oyerseers.  The  oyerseers  are 
appointed  bj  the.  State  legislature. 
^e  religious  teaching  hitherto  giYen 
has  been  chiefly  distingnished  for  its 
leaning  towards  Unitarianism,  bat  it  is 
not  necessarily  so — ^indeed^  is  not  likely 
to  be  permanently  so  from  the  powers  of 
the  state  implied  in  its  choice  of  so  many 
as  sixteen  of  those  to  whom  its  man- 
agement IS  entrosted.  It  is  justly 
eelebrated  for  the  number  of  eminent 
men  who  have  issued  from  its  clase- 
rooms. — Elliot. 

626.  " Student's**  query  is  one  which 
■hows  well  the  advantage  of  these 
qnerists*  columns;  for  this  modem  pro- 
Terb,  which  has  become  quite  an  axiom 
in  Sociology,  is  only  about  twenty-eight 
years  old.  It  was  contained  in  a  letter 
written  by  Captain  Thomas  Drnmmond, 
B.E.,  to  the  magistrates  of  Tipperary, 
•A  23cd  May,  1838.    Captain  Drnm- 


mond was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October, 
1797,  where,  as  well  as  at  Woolwich 
and  Chatham,  he  was  educated.  He 
was  employed  in  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Great  Britain  in  1820,  and 
in  1826  he  projected  the  lime,  or 
Drummond  light.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  which  fixed  the 
boandaries  of  the  Boroughs  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  1832.  He  was  private 
Secretary  to  Lord  Althorpe,  when 
Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  waa 
Under-Secretary  of  Ireland  during  the 
Vioeroyaltj  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  the 
execution  of  which  duty  he  wrote  the 
letter  containing  the  famous  aphorism 
in  question,  which  goes  like  a  flash  of 
"  Drnmmond  light "  into  moral  science, 
— "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights.**  His  labours  in  regard  to 
Irish  railways  overpowered  his  vitality, 
and  thoogh  he  triad  a  journey  on  the 
Continent,  he  never  rallied.  He  died 
15th  April,  1840.  A  statue  of  him, 
by  Hogan,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of 
notable  mind,  and  if  for  nothing  but 
this  one  saying  deserves  the  world's 
remembiance.— S.  N. 


Cj^ie  Siacuim'  Stc&avu 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPSOYEMEKT  SOGIETIE& 


Oswettry  ItutUuie^ — ^At  a  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  prosperous  institute, 
Jilr.  £.  Woodall,  who  had  aeted  as  hon. 
sec  for  three  years,  with  good  resulte  to 
the  institute,  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch,  4t  silver  inkstand,  the  works  of 
Temyaon  .aad  of  Shakspere.  At  the 
reqoesi  of  the  members  the  presentatMU 
was  made  by  Edmnnd  Wright,  Esq.,  of 
.Halston  (who  has  bean  a  liboral  donor 
of  hooka  to  the  institute),  which  he  did 
in  an  able  speech,  from  which  the  follow- 


ing extract,  containing  words  of  wis- 
dom and  of  weight,  may  be  service- 
ably  laid  before  the  readers  of  this 
Section  :•— 

*'  It  is  the  mind  of  a  town  which  is 
the  life  of  a  town,  and  as  our  Institution 
aims  at  keeping  the  mind  intelligently 
awake^  and  in  its  literary  resources 
possesses  the  means  of  doing  so,  it  can- 
not fail  to  impart  that  mental  activity 
which  is  the  very  sonl  of  business,  and, 
of  almost  all  improvement.    I  hope  the 
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intellectoal  aetivitj  which  our  lostitate 
is  calcalated  to  foster  will  hare  a  viri- 
fyiog  inflaeDce  npon  ns,  and  ever  pre- 
serve 08  from  falling  into  a  state  of 
stapiditj  and  dnlness.  I  hope  it  will 
assist  its  members  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  sonnd,  independent  tone  of 
tboQght.  Now  I  am  aware  that  the 
expression  *  independence  of  thought' 
is  fall  of  fearful  meaning  to  some  minds; 
they  consider  it  almost  a  revolntionarj 
expression,  and  though  it  does  not  strike 
me  in  that  light,  I  think  perhaps  I  bad 
better  qnalifj  it  a  little.  We  mnst  re- 
member that  when  a  strong  man-^a 
mentally  strong  man,  I  mean — ^leads  a 
weak  man,  if  he  lead  him  astray,  some 
part  of  the  responsibility,  at  least,  mnst 
rest  with  this  mentally  strong  man; 
bat  if  the  weak  man  should  undertake 
to  gaide  himself,  and  he  should  go 
astray,  the  responsibility  is  his  own, 
wholly  so.  The  independence  of  thought, 
then,  to  which  I  allude,  must  be  based 
on  thonghtfulness,  and  a  certain  sense 
of  responsibility  must  attach  to  it.  I 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  supposing 
that  a  landsman,  ignorant  of  nautical 
matters,  were  to  talk  reiy  confidently 
on  the  management  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  abused  the 
captain  for  want  of  self-possession,  and 
the  mate  for  foolhardiness,  and  the 
sailors  for  being  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  except  where  they  ought  to 
be.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  cure  for  this  man's  OTer-confident 
assertion  would  be  to  place  him  at  the 
lielm  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea— con- 
front him  at  onoe  with  the  responnbility 
trom  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  then, 
I  think,  he  would  speak  wiui  rather  less 
confidence  on  the  subject.  This  ever- 
present  sense  of  responubility  will  guard 
onr  independence  of  thought  from  fidling 
into  anything  like  presnmptooosness, 
and,  so  far  from  emasculating,  it  will  tend 
to  invigorate  it.  So  nndentood,  and  so 
fortified,  I  am  indeed  most  anxious  that 
a  manly,  independent  tone  of  thought 
shonld  be  cultivated  within  these  walls. 
Ii  will  not,  I  think,  lead  us  to  despise 
tradition,  though  it  may  tell  ns  not 


necessarily  to  take  it  on  tnut,  hot  to 
examine  it  for  ourselves,  and  try  to  find 
out  whether  it  be  a  true  light,  guiding 
ns  to  practical  and  beneficent  porpoMs 
and  to  eternal  truths,  or  whether  it  be 
a  mere  igtiit  fatuut,  enticing  us  ow 
bogs  and  quagmires  after  myths  of  bo 
practical  importance  whaterer.     Still 
less  do  I  think  it  wUl  lead  us  to  renst 
authority — ^though  I  do  hope  it  will  lead 
us  to  inqtiire  for  ourselves  on  what  an- 
thority  rests;  if  on  truth,  and  lore,  and 
justice,  why,  then  we  shall  reverenoe  it; 
but  if  on  falsehood,  and  hate,  and  in- 
justice, why,  then,  I  will  not  say  tha^ 
we  shall  despise  and  pity  it,  though  I 
might  indeed  use  these  terms,  bat  sun- 
ply  that  we  really  cannot  revereooe  it. 
Thus  shall  we  render  to  authority,  not 
so  much  a  blind,  unreasoning  homage, 
as  a  clear-sighted  and  reasonable  aer- 
vice.    So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  of  each  individsal 
man  amongst  us ;  in  the  community  at 
large  I  hope  it  will  take  the  fonn  of  a 
robust,  manly,  vigorous,    and    sound 
public  opinion;  and  if  this  Institute  can 
only  assist  in  securing  this  for  tlie  town 
of  Oswestry,  I  know  of  fisw  greater  ad* 
vantages  which  it  could  confer.    Again, 
I  think  it  of  immense  advantage  that 
this  Institution  is  likely  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  progress  amongst  ua.     Hero 
again  I  have  used  an  expresaion  which 
conjures  up  dismal  phantoms  in  some 
minds.    Spirit  of  progress  sounds  qnita 
as  bad  as  independence  of  thought  to 
certain  people,  who  will  insist  on  seeing 
something  dreadfnlly  political  in   it, 
though  in  point  of  fact  there  need  net 
be  the  remotest  oonneetion  betweoi  It 
and  any  political  question  whatever. 
Indeed,  J.  can  see  no  leasoa  why  we, 
membwB  of  the  Institute,  should  not  pnt 
'Hall  of  PxiDgress'  over  onr  doon  here, 
if  we  were  lo  minded.    If  we  did  so^^no 
man  on  that  account  coold  with  reaaon 
say  that  there  was  anything  political 
about  UB.    Progress,  indeed,  is  a  law  gf 
our  being,  of  our  healthy  being  I  mean, 
— there  is  no  standing  still ;  we  BBoet 
be  moTing,  either  upwaida  or  down- 
wards,  forwards    or    backwards,   and 
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therefbn  for  any  man  to  saj  that  he 
was  not  for  a  healthy  progress  would 
be  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  was 
for  a  sickly  retrogression,  which  few 
sane  men  woald  like  to  stow.  If,  In- 
deed, there  be  each  a  thing  as  stagna- 
tion in  morals,  it  mast  be  analogous  to 
the  same  thing  in  physics — ^a  stsgnant 
pond,  for  instance,  which  you  know 
breeds  corruption  ;  and  I  presume  we 
shonld  all  prefer  that  society  here  in 
this  town  should  rather  resemble  the 
progress  of  a  bounding  river,  in  its 
youth  rushing  and  leaping  on  joyously, 
as  it  were,  until,  as  it  advances  in  its 
course  and  grows  older,  it  becomes 
broader  and  deeper — or  more  thoughtful, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, — 
and  its  beneficent  influence  is  increased, 
and  it  fertilizes  more  lands,  and  affords 
more  scope  for  the  civilizing  influences 
of  commnnication  and  commerce  on  its 
surface,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  sea,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  goal  of  us  a)L 
It  is  because  I  think  this  institution 
will  help  us  to  be  something  like  this 
living  stream,  rather  than  that  dead 
and  stagnant  pool,  that  I  rejoice  in  the 
thought  of  its  keeping  up  a  spirit  of 
progress  amongst  us.  There  is  yet 
another  advantage  arising  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  institution,  which  I 
am  disposed  to  think  greater  than  all 
the  rest.  It  has  drawn  men  of  different 
opinions  together,  and  cannot  fail  to 
promote  good  and  kindly  feelings 
amongst  l^em.  Now  suppose  for  a 
moment  that,  instead  of  acting  together 
here  for  au  object  about  the  goodness 
of  which  we  are  all  agreed,  we  had  said 
to  each  other, '  It  is  quite  true  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on 
this  subject ;  we  all  feel  alike  about  ite 
being  an  undeniably  good  thing  to  sup- 
ply to  the  inhabitante  of  this  town 
comforUble  reading-rooms,  well  supplied 
with  newspapen  and  books,  and  that  it 
is  better  for  the  working  man  that  he 
should  have  his  pipe  and  cup  of  coffee 
and  happy  companionship  here  than 
beer  and  brawls  at  the  public-house; 
but  yet  we  must  not  act  together  for 
this  good  object,  on  which  there  is  all 


this  unanimity  of  agreement  amongst 
us,  because  there  happen  to  be  other 
subjects  on  which  we  cannot  all  agree,' 
why,  what  a  monstrous  perversion  of 
reason,  and  common  sense,  and  good 
feeling,  would  this  have  been  !  nothing 
less  can  I  call  it  than  a  trampling  under 
foot  of  the  very  bonds  of  peace  and 
charity.  Happily,  it  has  not  been  so 
with  the  members  of  this  insUtution, 
who,  with  different  views  on  many  sub- 
jects, have  joined  together  in  hearty 
co-operation  for  a  common  good,  and 
have  thereby  learnt  to  know  and  like 
each  other  better  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  had  opportunities  of  doing. 
The  last  advantage  to  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  advert,  as  likely  to  spring 
from  this  institution,  will  lead  me 
actually  te  venture  the  word  *  Govern- 
ment '  amongst  you  ;  but,  as  I  will 
promise  not  to  make  use  of  it  in  any 
party  sense,  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to 
hope  that  no  kind  and  candid  friend 
out  of  doors  will  accuse  me  of  Ulking 
politics  to  you,  or  you  of  listening  to  a 
political  discussion.  I  will  say,  then, 
that  we  all,  whatever  our  individual 
opinions  may  be,  must  desire  good 
government,  because  we  all  must  be- 
lieve that  good  government  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  people  governed ; 
and,  believe  me,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  character  of  the  people  governed 
has,  in  ite  turn,  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  Government.  A  bad  Gk)vemment 
cannot  long  exist  in  the  presence  of  a 
moral,  a  free,  and  an  enlightened  people, 
such  is  the  controlling  force  of  a  sound 
public  opinion ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
inasmuch  as  institutions  like  ours  and 
others  of  a  kindred  kind  have  for  their 
object  to  promoto  morality,  and  encou- 
rage freedom  of  thought,  and  diffuse  the 
light  of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes, 
the  promoters  of  such  institutions  may 
be  said  to  strengthen  our  guarantees  for 
a  continuance  of  that  good  government 
which  we  in  this  country  in  the  main 
enjoy,  whether  it  be  what  is  called  the 
Conservative  party,  or  whether  it  be 
what  is  called  the  Liberal  party,  which 
holds  the  reins  of  power." 
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THE  LITEEA.TUEE  OF  ENGLAND ;  CHEONOLOGICAL, 
BIOGEAPHICAL.  AND  CEITICAL. 

Pbbfatobt  NonoB. 

Tbb  literature  of  England  is  aa  Important  tofuo  of  stady,  and  any  means  whicli 
can  be  employed  to  render  the  acqniaition  of  its  chief  facta  and  main  pecnliaritiM 
easier  and  simpler  can  scareely  iail  to  be  usefaL  The  plan  intended  to  be  exem- 
plified and  illostrated  in  the  present  series  of  literary  pages  is  one  which  it  is 
thought  will  condace  much  to  the  ready  and  beneficial  attainment  of  a  knowledge 
of  a  good  groundwork  for  all  future  and  more  extended  acquirements  in  Britiidi 
literary  history.  All  outlines  of  the  course  and  nature  of  English  iiteratars 
hitherto  published  labour  under  the  objection  that  the  various  parts  of  the  subject 
are  not  strictly  kept  clear  of  each  other.  The  facts  of  a  life,  the  dates  of  its  chief 
events,  the  titles  and  characteristics  of  the  works  of  authors^are  all  fused  together 
into  a  flowing  narratiTe,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  story  are  combined  with 
more  or  less  art,  tact,  and  taste.  The  prime  qualities  which  knowledge  ought  to 
possess,  viz.!  distinctness  and  Tividness,  are  thus  intentionaUy  enfeeblal  and  dis- 
regarded. The  history  of  letters  is  composed  synthelioally,  and  the  student  is 
compelled  to  analyze  the  statements,  and  to  diq^art  them,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  fix  his  mind  on  that  which,  at  the  time,  most  interests  him,  or  is  most 
requisite  to  be  known.  This  process  of  disembarrassing  one's  self  is  always  difficult, 
often  impossible,  where  a  sudden  cell  is  made  on  the  mind  for  disintegrated  know- 
ledge. 

An  attempt  has  been  mads  in  the  following  tables  to  show  in  what  maniMr, 
under  a  sew  rearrsngement  of  the  materials  of  literaiy  history,  some  of  the  dilB- 
culties  srising  from  that  old  method  of  presenting  literary  £icts  to  the  students* 
mind  may  be  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed.  The  plan  is  briefly  this  :— >To 
separate  the  several  elements  of  literary  history  from  each  other,  and  to  prisit 
them  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  in  this  analyzed  condition,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  readily  reduced  to  synthesis  and  unity  again.  To  accompUah  this, 
we  arrange  the  names  of  ths  chief  suthora  in  each  oentuiy,  carefully  "j*^^^^ 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  give  sepsrately  an  epitome  of  the  critical  opimau 
psuued  upon  the  various  authors  named  in  the  list  This  disentanglement  of  dates 
and  events  from  opinions  ought  to  aid  the  student  by  giving  him  the  opportaail/ 
of  gathering  together  in  one  the  names  of  all  contemporary  oelebriUes  ;  ths  chief 
events  in  their  lives,  or  the  ohsrscters  of  the  works  of  which  they  are  the  authon, 
according  as  he  msy  wish,  spsrt  firom  any  other  consideration,  while  yet  he  may 
leadlly  reoombine  the  whole  three  parts  into  a  new  nmty  for  himself  by  xeadiag 
anecetsively  the  matter  contained  in  the  taUes  regsidiag  the  individoal  in  when 
he  feels  an  interest  Thus  nsed,  they  will  form  •  ready  means  of  preparing  lor 
examinations ;  ss  well  ss  supply,  as  we  hope,  a  brief  and  readily  got-at  oatUns  of 
the  history  of  English  literature,  chceoological,  hiof  rs^ hisal,  and  critioal. 
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Table  I. — ^Imaoikatitx  Writsbs. 


Nmne$  and  Dates. 


1.  JOHR  BARBOUB 

1326  ?— 1396. 


2.  Gbosffrbt  Chavcbr. 

1328—1400. 


8.  Adam  Datie. 
FL  1320. 


4.  JOBN  GOWSR 

1390  ?^1408. 


A.  BlOBABD  LaNOLASDE, 

VI  1360. 


6.  Laubbhob  Hinot. 
—1352. 


[1800—1400.] 

Events  and  Works, 

Archdtaooa  of  Aberdeeoy  1857  till  lut  deaih  ; 
86Ter»l  times  itceived  royal  passportfl  to  trAYol  in 
England  and  France  ;  waa  dark  of  aadit  of  home* 
hold  of  Bobort  11^  bj  whom  he  was  penaionttL 
*"  Tha  Brate,"  lost ;  ''  Tha  Bruce,"  extant. 

"  The  Father  of  English  Poetry/'  bora  in  Loodoo  ; 
atodied  at  Oxford  und  Cambridge  ;  Member  of 
Inner  Temple ;  served  under  Edward  III.  in 
France  ;  Ambaasador  to  Genoa,  &c. ;  Comptroller 
of  Cnstooia,  London ,  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Wrote  "The  Canterbury  Tales;"  *'The 
BoDttOBt  of  the  Rose ;  "/*  Iroylna  and  Cryseyde  i^1h» 
Coart  of  Love  ;**  **  The  Assembly  of  Fowles  ;"  **  The 
Book  of  the  Dutchesse ;"  "  Chaocer's  Dream  ;" 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  f  "  The  Legend  of  Good 
Women/'  && :  first  complete  edition  pnbli^hed  1542. 

Aathor  of  "  Visions,  Legends,  Scriptare  His- 
tories/* in  verse,  &c. ;  and  "  The  Li£»  of  Alisasder 
the  Great,"  a  poem. 

A  gentleman  of  property  in  Kent,  baried  in  St 
Mary  Orerie's,  now  St.  Savloor's,  Soatbwark, 
Aolhor  of  "  Confessio  Amantia/'  in  English ; 
"Speculam  Meditantia,"  in  French  ;  ''Vox  Clfr- 
mantis/'  in  Latin. 

Besident  in  west  of  Eogland,  near  MaWem 
Hills  ;  probably  the  hero  of  his  own  poem,  "  Piers 
Plowman." 

Lived  and  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  on  the 
events  of  which  he  wrote  poems. 


Epitome  of  Critical  Opinions. 

1.  "  Barbour  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  those  finer  springs  of  the  humao 
heart  which  elude  Tolgar  obaerration  :  he  catchea  the  shades  of  character  with  a 
delicate  eye,  and  sometimes  presents  us  with  instances  of  nice  disorimination. 
His  work  is  not  a  mere  narrative  of  events  ;  it  contains  specimens  of  that  minute 
and  skilful  delineation  which  marks  the  hand  of  a  poet." — Dr,  Irving.  "  A  work 
nek  only  remarkable  for  a  oopious  circumstantial  detail  of  the  exploits  of  that 
iBBstfiena  prince  [Bruce]  and  hia  brave  companions  in  arms,  Randolph  (Earl  of 
Moray)  and  the  Lord  James  Douglas,  but  also  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  which 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporary,  Chancer." — Dr.  Henry.  **  Life,  and 
spirit,  aod  ease,  and  plain  aeaae,  and  picturea  of  real  manners  and  perpetual  inci- 
dent and  entertainment." — Pinherian.  **  He  ia  a  writer  of  vigour,  and  even  sweet- 
BMB.  His  poem,  '  The  Bruce,'  is  ranked  as  authentic  history.  He  executed  the 
work  at  the  rsfiiesk  of  DaTid  IL,  Bmoe'a  soo." — D.  Serf/mgeowr. 

5L  "Gkauoer,  like  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  is  essentially  a. descriptive  rather  tlun 
a  dramatic  poet  .  .  .  But  his  desoriptivs  poweis  are  of  every  kind-*4stirioal, 
pathetic,  picturesque." — J.  H,  Hippeskg. 

"  Chaucer  was,  for  his  time,  a  far  man  dieply  read  man  than  Shakspsrs  was 
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for  bis.  There  ie  Bomethiog  most  enliyeaiDg  in  the  spectacle  of  bis  intellectoAl 
aetivitj,  hampered  as  be  was  hj  a  language  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  which 
eonid  famish  him  with  no  literary  models,  we  find  him  translating  lone  poems  in 
many  thousand  lines  from  the  Frencbi  imitating  others  from  the  Proren9aI,  others 
again  from  the  Italian,  besides  both  translating  and  imitating  the  long,  and,  to 
modem  taste,  rather  dreary  treatise,  written  bj  Beetbias,  on  **  The  Consolation  of 
Philosophj."  Snch  prelndings,  it  seems,  were  neceasaiy,  in  order  to  give  him 
eonfidence  and  readiness  in  the  nse  of  that  mde  literary  instrnment,  hia  native 
tongne.  When,  after  all  these  labours,  be  came  to  nse  it  freelj  in  original  com- 
poeition,  it  was  with  a  success  which  Homer  poMibly  may  bare  equalled  or  snr- 
passed,  but  which  no  other  writer  in  the  dawn  of  national  literature  has  in  any 
age  or  country  even  distantly  approached." — Thomoi  Arnold,  "  I  take  immense 
delight  in  Chancer.  His  manly  cheerfulness  is  especially  delioions.  How  exqai- 
sitely  tender  he  is  1  yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  tonch  of  sickly  melan- 
choly or  morbid  drooping  !" — S.  T,  Coleridge,  "  jkfter  four  hundred  years  have 
closed  oTer  the  mirthfnl  features  which  formed  the  living  originals  of  the  poeta* 
descriptions,  his  pages  impress  the  fancy  with  the  momentary  credence  that  they 
are  still  alive ;  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  his  ruins,  and  were  reacting  the  paat 
scenes  of  his  existence." — Thomas  CamplbelL  "  His  genins  was  nniversal,  and 
adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded  variety  ;  and  bis  merit  waa  not  less  in  painting 
familiar  manners  with  bnmour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving  the  passions  and 
representing  the  beautiful  or  grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimi^.* 
-^Thonuu  WarUm, 

S.  '*  One  of  the  most  spirited  of  our  early  romances ; "  "  other  much  more  piooa 
than  poetical  lucubrations." — G.  L.  Oraik, 

4.  "  He  b  always  sensible,  polished,  perspicuous,  and  not  pmsuc  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word." — Ballam,  "A  misoellaneons  ooUeotion  of  physical,  meta- 
physical, and  ethical  reflections,  and  of  stories  culled  from  the  common  repertories 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  language  is  smooth  and  easy,  and  there  is  not  a  little 
that  b  exceedingly  agreeable  in  description.** — WiUiam  SpahUng. 

5.  "  Our  earliest  poetical  work  of  any  considerable  extent  that  may  still  be  read 
with  pleasure  ;  but  not  much  of  its  attraction  lies  in  its  poetry.  It  interests  us 
chiefly  as  rather  a  lively  picture  (which,  however,  would  have  been  almost  as  efieo- 
tive  in  prose)  of  much  in  the  manner  and  general  condition  of  the  time  and  of  tbs 
new  spirit  of  opposition  to  old  things  which  was  then  astir  ;  partly,  too.  by  ths 
language  and  style,  and  as  a  monument  of  a  particular  species  of  versification.'* 
'<  Perhaps  the  earliest  writer  of  English  verse  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  poet. 
His  poems  are  remarkable,  if  not  for  any  poetical  qualities  of  a  high  order,  yet  for 
«  precision  and  selectness,  as  well  as  force  of  expression,  previously,  so  far  as  is 
known,  unexampled  in  English  verse.*' — G,  L,  Crtnk, 

'*  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,**  t.  e.,  the  vision  of  Christ,  wss  written  for  ths 
English  people  by  a  poet  who  not  only  employed  a  language  Saxon  to  the  utmost, 
as  used  by  the  common  people  round  bis  borne  by  the  Welsh  border,  but  in  whon 
we  again  hear  the  old  mnsie  of  Cs»dmon*s  form  of  verse. — *^  A  well-sustained 
allegory,  often  of  great  subtlety,  always  embodying  the  purest  aspimtioos."-— > 
Henrtf  Morley. 

6.  **  The  first  English  versifier  who  quits  the  beaten  track  of  translatioo  ffosi 
«hronie1e,  romance,  and  theol<^y.** — J.  H.  Bippetleif, 

**  Very  remarkable  in  the  songs  of  Minot  ars  the  esse  and  variety  of  tlie  sooig* 
messures,  while  he  retains  something  of  the  old  habit  of  alliteratioii.  .  •  • 
Minot's  poems  are  written  in  a  Northumbrian  English,  which  was  men  ardiaio 
than  the  English  of  the  south." — Bewrg  MorUg, 
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Names  and  Dates. 


1.  JOBK  FOKOOUN 

1818  ?— 1386. 

S.  Ralfh  Higdeh 
1275  ?— 1360. 


3.  Eebby  Kniohtoh  ... 

—1395. 

4.  SirJohvMandbtille, 

1300  ?— 1372. 

5.  Matthbw    (of    West- 

minster). 

6.  BiOHABD    (of   Chi- 

ohesier). 

7.  NiOBOLAB  Tritbt  ... 

1258—1328. 


Table  II. — Historic  Writers. 
[1300—1400.] 

Events  and  Works. 

Father  of  Scottish  hlatory  ;  Canon  of  Aberdeen  ; 
probably  bom  in  Fordan,  Kincardineshire  ;  *'  Scott- 
Chrooioon,"  written  in  Latin,  in  five  books. 

A  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Werbnrgh's,  Chester, 
where  he  lived  sixty-fonr  years  ;  **  Polychronicon  ;" 
reputedly  the  author  of  "  The  Chester  MysteriAs." 

A  eanon.re|2;uUr  of  Leicester  Abbey  ;  "  Compi- 
lation of  the  Events  of  England  from  the  Times  ot 
Edward  II.  to  Bichard  IL" 

Born  at  St.  Albans ;  studied  medicine  $  travelled 
thirty-three  years  ;  wrote  an  account  of  his  traTsIs, 
▼oyages,  &c.  ;  died  at  Liege. 

A  Benedictine  monk  of  th^  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  *'  Flowers  of  History/' 

A  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster  ; 
"  History  from  Hengist  to  1348  ;"  Geography  ol 
Britain? 

Son  of  Sir  T.  Trivet,  of  Norfolk  ;  educated  in  a 
Dominican  convent,  London,  at  Oxford,  and  in  Paris ; 
and  made  head  of  the  convent  where  he  was  brought 
up.    *'  Annales  of  England  "  (a.d.  1 135—1307). 


Epitome  qf  Critical  Opinions, 

1.  "  Fordoun  states  that  he  spent  much  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  bin 
history,  both  by  inquiry  and  by  travel ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  a  diligent 
use  of  all  the  sources  of  information  that  were  accessible  to  him.  Although  by 
no  means  free  from  the  credulity  which  belonged  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he 
deserves  to  be  considered  as,  by  comparison,  both  an  honest  and  a  sensible  writer ; 
the  mythology  of  Scottish  history  appears  in  a  much  simpler  shape  in  his  account 
than  it  assumes  in  the  hands  of  his  successors." — J,  H.  Burton." 

2.  "  Higden's  *  Latin  Chronicle '  remains  for  the  most  part  yet  in  MS. — John 
de  Trevisa  translated,  and  Cazton  modernised  his  works — which,  are  *  rather  objects 
of  curiosity  than  standards  of  an  authoritative  character.' " — S.  A,  AUibone. 

3.  ''He  eonfesBCs  to  having  copied  from*BaIph  Higden.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  his  work  is  that  relating  to  contemporary  events."— 22.  Harrison, 

4.  "  His  book  is  written  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  was  long  exceedingly 
popular,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages." — ^*Chamberis  PjfdoptBdia" 
**  A  singular  repertory  of  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages." — G.  L.  Crttik. 

5.  "He  is  not  guilty  of  any  intentional  falsification,  and  therefore  when  he 
relates  probable  facts,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  is  equally  veracious,  although 
the  Saxon  original  of  his  '  Chronicle '  is  not  extant." — Quarterly  Review,  IxviL 

6.  "  An  ignorant  novice  ;  sometimes  the  copier  of  Huntingdon,  but  generally 
the  transeri^r  of  Geofiroy  (of  Monmouth)." — Wkittaker. 

7.  "  A  clear,  painstaking,  and  exact  recorder  of  events  ;  and  he  is  the  original 
authority  for  many  partionlarB  relating  to  his  own  times.** — (?.  L,  CraHL 
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LITE  BABY  XOTES. 


Jittrarn  ftoies* 


(jiBEEK  IHemliire  has  two  greit 
promises  bcfort  it  for  tbe  antBora, 
Professor  Benjamin  Jowett's  *'  Transla- 
tion of  Plato,  with  IntrodttctioBs  and 
.  Notes;"  and  Profneor  J.  S.  Blackie's 
Tersion  of  **  Homei^s  Iliad  in  Ballad 
Metre,  with  Prolegomena,  Notes,  &c." 

"  Visions  of  UeaTen  and  Hell  by  these 
who  have  seen  them,**  is  the  topio  of  a 
hook  issued  hy  M.  Octave  Delepierre, 
for  the  Pbilobiblion  Society. 

''CaTiare  to  the  maltitiide*'  will 
acquire,  it  is  said,  a  new  literary  ex- 
emplification by  the  issoe-  of  an  oppo- 
nent to  the  (hoi,  called  Caviare, 

A  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek 
geographer  and  astronomer,  is  bting 
reproduced  in  photo- lithographic  fac* 
shnile  at  Paris,  by  H.  Sevastianof. 

A  paper  en  Peacock,  Aytonn,  and 
Prout,  and  the  humorists  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  expected  in  the 
forthcominf^  Qitatierfy  Bemew^  from 
the  pen  of  James  Hannay. 

George  Yere  Inring  has  in  preparation 
"^  The  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Lander- 
dale,'*  minister  of  Charles  IT. 

Mr.  Thayer,    American  consnl    at  , 
Trieste,'bas  a  Life  of  Dieetboven,  in  Ger- 
man and  in  Enf^lish,  in  the  press. 

M.  Emile  Montagn,  the  critic,  has 
translated  for  Messrs.  Hachette,  a  com- 
plete '*  Shakspere,"  thoogh  Goisot'^s 
and  F.  Hofto's  are  on  safet  and  M.  C. 
Cnrthant  has  prepared  *' Ceriolanoa  " 
for  the  stiifre. 

Sir  John  Bowring  is  abomt  to  tssne 
the  works  of  the  Magyar  KiSmer, — 
'*  Alexander  Petofi/'  in  a  popular  traiM- 
lation. 

A  eellcdion  of  Greek  M8S.,  of  great 
value  for  tbe  interpretation  of  the  life 
of  the  Middle  Age9,&c.,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Signer  F.  Trinchera. 

The  inedited  works  of  Washington 
Irving  are  beingcolleoted  for  publication 
by  his  nephew  and  biographer,  P.  M. 
Irrisg. 


Ofeat  endeavettra  have  been  made  ia 
Aimrica  to  get  out  a  complete  edition 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  works. 

The  ehsuis  of  modem  faistsiT'  '^ 
of  pottfy  at  Oxford  hscome  vacant 
next  term.  Froude  or  Newman  are 
spoken  of  for  the  one,  Rnskbi  for  ihm 
other. 

A  "Bwgraphy  of  Sir  W.  Bowaa 
Hamilton,  Astronomer,  Matliematieiaiif 
Poet,  flBC,**  is  in  preparation  by  Ber. 
R  P.  Graves. 

"  The  Laws  of  Light  **  are  employing 
the  researches  of  Lord  Brongbam,  and 
a  work  on  that  subject  is  expeebsd-  fton 
his  pen  shortly. 

The  Hod.  C.  J .  Hargreave,  Judge  ol 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  Ire^odt 
eminent  far  hts  knowledge  of  jarispm- 
dence  (of  which  he  was  professor  in 
University  College  1843—1849),  and 
one  of  the  most  original  mathematiciana 
of  the  day,  died  23rd  April.  He  haa 
left  a  remarkable  paper  on  "£qn». 
tions^intype. 

The  *'  <Edipus  Jndakma  "  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dmmmond,  of  Logic,  Almond, 
scholar  and  archseologist  (d.  18S8X 
has  been  reissued.  It  snggeata  aM 
supports  scientifio  sceptieisni,  allef»> 
rises  the  entire  Old  Testament,  Mid 
maintains  that  it  is  meant  to  teaeh  n 
coireot  system  of  astronomy.  It  van 
published  fiity-five  ymp  ago. 

G.  H.  Lewes*B  ''History  of  Philo- 
sophy,'* third  edition,  partly  rawrittm 
and  greatly  enlarged,  is  jost  out. 

Aphoto-llthographicfac-simile  of  the 
first  editkMi  of  the  **  Systema  Natnne  * 
of  Linnena^  a  folio  of  twenty-aighi 
pages,  is  to  be  pnbliabed  by  the  Aon- 
demy  of  Seienoes  at  StockholnL 

The  Camden  Sooiety  baa  iuned  n 
werk  on  ^  Tbe  SelattoBe  between  Xng* 
land  and  Germany  at  the  Conmnnce- 
ment  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War,"  edited 
by  B.  S.  Gardiner,  Etq.,  Member  of  thn 
Conneil. 


obtrn  ^CjOftrians. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  WOOLLEY,  D.C.L.,  OF  OXFOED, 

FBIlfCIFA.L,  AND  PBOFB880B  OF  LOGIC  AVD  CLASSICS,  IN 
THB  UNIYBBSITT  OF  8YDNBT. 

Thb  Oxford  revival  of  losic  which  was  brought  to  mataritr  hj 
the  efforts  of  Newman  and  Whately  in  the  first  qaarter  of  the 
present  century  was  largely  inflaenced,  among  other  things,  by'  the 
spirit  which  resulted,  elsewhere,  and  in  the  very  same  year  as  the 
late  Archbishop  Whately'a  book  was  separately  published  (1825), 
in  the  institution  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knovr- 
ledge."  Jeremy  Bentham  had  outgrown  his  Queen's  College 
teaching,  and  had  thrown  into  the  public  mind  the  idea  of  *'  utility  " 
as  the  standard  and  test  of  the  summum  bonum  of  human  life. 
Christchurch  and  Oriel,  following  the  example  and  obeying  the  pre- 
cepts of  Dr.  Edward  Bentham,  who  *' endearoured  to  plead  itR 
cause  so  far  as  it  appeared  capable  of  a  reasonable  rindication," 
expressing  his  wish  thst  **  the  useful  parts  of  it  might  be  retained 
and  fittedT for  younger  Students,**  gave  us  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
as  the  critic,  and  BichaM  Whately  as  the  originatorof"  The  Logic 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  This  logic, "  divested  of  the  formality 
and  precision  of  the  old  school,  *'  was  *'very  attractive  and  enga^ng, 
but  'its  author,'  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  obscurity,  sometimes 
appears  to  forget  the  necessity  of  discipline."  Hence,  in  order  that 
his  work  ma^  be  "  read  with  advantage,  he  seems  to  require  a 
previous  cultivation  of  thought  iieldom  to  be  expected  in  those  who 
are  commencing  their  logical  studies." 

"  The  name  of  Whately,"  as  Prof.  Alexander  C.  Eraser  said,  **  has 
for  more  than  thirty  years  been  a  household  word  among  students 
of  logic  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  It  belongs  to  one  who, 
nearly  half  a-century  ago,  saved  the  science  from  academical 
extinction  at  Oxford,  and  who  at  the  same  time  launched  it  anew 
on  a  course  in  which  it  has  since  become  the  widely  appreciated 
popular  study  which  in  Britain  has  attracted  a  large  quantity  of 
the  highest  intellect  that  has  been  employed  in  this  generation. 
Wliately'a  *  Elements  *  has  been  for  many  years  the  logical  text- 
book of  the  time  in  Britain  and  America.  Iiogic  was  long  ago  the 
principle  study  in  all  the  older  European  universities,  until,  per- 
verted into  a  iry  art  of  wrangling  ana  a  minister  of  verbal  contro- 
versy, it  deservedly  fell  into  decay  among  us  in  this  country.  But 
ever  since  his  vigorous  and  earnest  mind  was  applied  to  it,  it  has 
been  giving  signs  of  returning  life  in  all  its  branches,  with  the 
effect,  on  the  wnole,  of  abating  disputes  which  are  merely  verbal, 
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of  elevBting  and  pnrifjiDg  our  babits  of  discaarion  and  inqmry,  and 
of  making  as  more  exaet  and  methodical  as  well  as  wise.  Logio  is 
at  present,  in  a  great  measnre,  in  consequenee  of  Whately,  more 
used  as  an  organ  and  test  of  a  liberal  ed  neat  ion ;  and  logical  diaei- 
pline  is  more  generally  required  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  life, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  decline  of  the  itndy  in  the  serenteenth 
oentory.  Tbia  eminent  i*ebtorer  of  logical  aUuy  was  in  etBrf  way 
one  of  the  most  ▼igorous  and  versatile  men  of  his  time.  Bis  suc- 
cess as  a  logician  \»  indeed  due  more  to  certain  qualities  of  fais  per- 
sonal character  than  to  his  pbiiosophical  power  of  learning.  It 
consists  rather  in  exciting  others  to  caltivate  the  science  aad  its 
spirit  than  in  any  extension  or  correction  of  its  doctrines  due 
directly  to  himself.'* 

'*  He  was  one  of  ihe  Celebrated  group  of  reslly  thinking  oontem- 
poraries  in  Oriel  College  about  half-a^century  ago  who  have  so 
remsrlMbly  moved  English  opinion  in  the  last  and  tlie  present  gen- 
eration, and  who  were  themselves  moving  in  very  different  direo- 
tione.  The  society  of  Oriel,  abont  the  time  when  he  was  there, 
included  Coplestone  and  Arnold,  Hampden  and  I^ewman,  and 
^osey.  These  men  were  united  bv  the  subjective  bond  of  a  eom« 
mon  intellectual  activity  and  moral  earnestness,  rather  than  by  the 
objective  bond  of  a  conunon  system  of  notions."  **  The  remarkable 
men  of  Oriel,  among  whom  Whaiely  lived,  were  thinkers  or 
AoHolars,  rather  than  a  school  or  a  sect."  "  But  the  minds  of  these 
Oxford  men  were  educated  by  mutual  contagion  and  controversy, 
and  tHev  sowed  the  seeds  of  thought  in  England,  in  the  generation 
that  foliowed,  of  which  we  are  now  seeing  the  harvest"  * 

The  personal  influence  of  these  Oriel  men  pasted  away  when  life** 
duties  called  them  to  the  various  pnaitionit  whifk  they  were  fitted 
or  fated  to  fill,  and  though  they  had  in  some  instances  stated  dieir 
thoughts  in  books,  the  men  bemg  greater  than  their  books  and  lesft 
capable  of  being  analytically  criticized,  the  potency  of  their  infe- 
ence  decreased  in  their  absence  from  the  great  centre  of  growing 
.thought  in  which  they  had  once  been  the  chief  powers. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  strong  individuality  of  [Sir]  G*  C. 
Lewis,  that  in  the  very  presence  and  in  the  very  hour  of  the  power 
of  '*  Whately  and  his  famous  associates  in  Oriel,"  he  could  issue  hiii 
"  Examination  of  the  Elements  of  Logic,"  issued  by  the  Principal 
of  6L  Alban's  Hall.  It  was  almost  to  be  expected  that  some 
adherent  of  Bentham*s  philosophy  should  welcome  the  practical 
evidence  of  the  force  of  Lis  thoughts  on  Utility  which  What«|y> 
*'  Elements  "  afforded ;  and  probably  right  that  J.  S.  Mill  e^oukl 
be  the  man.  Aldrich,  the  traditionary  expositor  of  the  AristoteKe 
logic,  could  scHrcely  fail  of  finding  supporters,  snd  hence  we  find 
several  annotated  and  illuntrated  editions,  mostly  anonymAus  bo«« 
ever,  of  the  **  Artis  Logicso  Eudimenta  "  of  the  versatue  Deda  of 
Christchureh,  issued  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Whatvly** 

*  *'  AfcMriaWp  Wiialelf  and  tbeBntoratwD  of  the  Scady  o(Lo^."  A' 
by  Vniftmw  A.  0.  Fraaar.    Maomiltea  and  Co.,  Loadon. 
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**  Lo^o."  The  4ii^  o^  Oxford  ooatroveny,  when  it  feiiched  th6  eftti 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  qnieklj  pnt  on  the  alert  "  that  massif  e 
man  of  the  bold  look  and  the  dear  hazel  eye/*  and  canned  him  to 
flin^  into  the  caaldron  of  oontroyeny  the  famons  article  in  t^e 
JSdmfmrffh  JReview,  1833,  in  which  he  taunts  the  whole  Oxford 
school  with  ignorance  of  a  most  marked  character,  and  asserts  that 
this  "  ignorance  "  prores  emphatically,  that  for  a  century  and  a 
half  at  least  the  "  Organon "  (to  say  nothing  of  other  logicftl 
works)  could  hare  been  as  little  read  Id  Oxford  as  the  Targum 
or  ZendaTesta. 

^  For  some  time  longer,  however,  the  Whatelyan  school  of  logi- 
cians held  an  almost  unquestioned  supremacy  in  Oxford ;  and  Cren 
penetrated  to  Cambridge,  and  extended  to  Scotland — eren  still 
farther,  to  America.  But  the  logical  spirit  is  a  qnestioning  one. 
It  seldom  rests  in  the  attained.  It  thtntts  to  acquire  all  that  is 
attainable.  Among  Oxford- trained  questioners,  Francis  William 
Newman  holds  an  early  place.  In  his  "Lectures  on  Logic,"  1838, 
he  shoirs  his  disinclination  to  accept  of  Whately's  definition  of  the 
science,  as  **  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  reasoning  **-^ 
"  entirely  conversant  about  language ;"  and  his  sssertion  that "  logic 
takes  30  cognizance  of  indartion,  for  instance,  or  of  H  priori  reason- 
ing, &c.t  as  distinct /brm^  of  argument.'*  This  disagreement  Neif- 
man  indicates  in  his  definition,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  **the 
object  matter  of  logic  is  no  particular  set  of  phenomena  parallel  in 
cfaaraeter  to  that  which  other  scitmces  contemplate,  but  is  prbqfin 
evidence  as  such.  And  in  discussing  evidence,  the  end  in  view  is  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  eriilence — to  lay  down  when  and  why  it  is 
that  we  say  a  thing  has  been  prored ;  its  evidence  is  good ;  it  Is 
therefore  to  be  believed;"  and  elsewhere  in  these  words,  **I  cdU- 
eeitrd  it  is  a  part  of  logic  to  inquire  both  why  we  believe  our  eensei, 
ftnd  why  we  believe  human  testimony.**  His  remarks  on  induction 
bear  out  the  same  thought.  It  is  not  our  intention,  howerer,  in  this 
paper  to  supply  a  record  of  the  controversies  on  logic,  which  hate 
Deen  so  continuous  and,  in  some  instances,  so  acrimonious  during 
the  last  half-century.  We  wish  rather  to  enter  upon  the  historic 
roll  of ''  modern  logicians  "  the  name  of  one  who  saw  more  clearly, 
and  expotmded,  at  an  earlier  date,  more  acutely,  the  true  nature  of 
Aristotelie  induction,  and  its  relation  to  the  logical  inquiries  of  the 
p>reflent  day,  than  any  other  author  of  this  age. 

We  shati  not  condescend  to  apol>)gize  for  the  performance  of  an 
set  of  duty.  We  can  afford  to  admit  that  the  name  of  Dr.  John 
WooUev  has  not  ret  been  made  famous  in  review  articles  or  beeti 
hiserted  in  the  columns  of  biographical  sketches  of  "  men  of  the 
tifite ;"  and  been  held  as  shunted  off  from  British  letters  by  the 
ftecidents-^I  would  say  the  destiny,  of  life.  From  this  undesenfed 
obiKsarity  his  name  was  rescued  for  a  moment,  and  written  in  ottr 
British  annals  by  the  oceurrenee  of  one  of  the  mont  harrowing  and 
traj^ic  incidents  of  the  sea  whioh  has  taken  ^ace  of  late  in  the 
Tbinity  of  <mt  ocean-girt  island--4he  wreck  of  the  London.    la  k 
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iiot  ead  that  it  ihould  be  ao— that  qqb  wHogftU^edaii  mtIj  and  jq]^- 
atantiartretmiation  at  home,  and  .mainiaiiied  wlule  he  ext^iided  it 
abroad,  wno  was  knoum  aa  one  of  the  ripest  acholic  of  this  a^^, 
and  one  who  held  the  headship  of  *'  the  first  Colonic  uuirersitj  in 
^e  BritUh  Empire/'  should  be  unnoted  among  those  pre-emineat 
spirits  to  whom  the  progress  of  the  race  ia  due  F  That  it  may,  be  so 
no  longer,  we  shall  essay  to  provide  a  brief  outline  of  his  puhlio  life, 
and  snch  an  estimate  of  his  works  as  shall  prove  that  his  is  ",.ozxe  ,of 
'  the  few,  the  immortal  namea  "  of  those  **  that  were  not  born  to  <£e  " 
'  from  the  world's  memory. 

The  late  John  Woollej,  D.C.L.^  Oxford,  was  the  sop  x>f  Oeorge 
^  Woollev,  M.D.,  and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  daufi[hter  of  William  €reU, 
Esq.,  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex.    He  was  hem  at  JPetersfield,^  a  marhet- 
;  town-  and  psrliamentary  borough,  in  iht  handred  of  Finch  "Defn^ 
'*  Hampshire,  where  his  uLther  was  at  the  time  In  medicaj. practice. 
'  28th  February,  18 L6.  During  his  boyhood,  George  WooUev  removed 
to  London,  and  his  eon,  hawing  been  carefully  trained  hqtn  atbpffie 
'  and  in  giood  schools,  entered. the  then  recently  establish^  Iio^don 
XJniversT^  as  a  student  in  >  1830.  .  There,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
~  Thoimas  H«  Key,  author  of  the  "  orude  fonn  "  Ijatia  Grammar^Jb^., 
he  studied  the  language  of  Borne.    Greek  ho  learned  under  jPro- 
,^  fessor  Maiden,  an  erudite  and  earnest  teaeher.    hi  the  (jlasa.  of 
Prof.  Johh  Hopptts,  an  abk,  judicious,  and  piractiaa)  logUifU),  lie 
'  pursued  a  coiui*se'  of.  tnaindng  in  ■  the  "  art  of  reasoning."  .  !vVu>o])^y 
prosressed  so  satisfaotoril^  as.  to  hold  the  first  place  in.  aB^/UJifse 
studies,  and  carried  off,  with  honours,  the  chief  prize  in  logic.    In 
his  setenteenth  year  he  competed  for  an  "open  aohxdatahip "  at 
Exeter  Coliej^e,  and  gained  it  readily.    There,  undar  the  laeloaship 
.   of  John  Collier  Jones,  he  passed  four  years  of  an  active  and  asmeat 
student  Qareer,  and  took,  before  he  nad  attained  his  majontjp,  a 
first<class  .decree  at  the  Easter  term  of  1839,  in  Uteris  AumicifHikt- 
hUf  a)png  with  Wm.  V,  Donkin,  afterwards  Savili an  'Frofetmn  of 
Astronomy ;  J<  Ju  Hessej,  Bampton  Lecturer  ^on  8uhdKr;'ita 
Origin,  Histo;^r  sud  Present  Obligation)  for  I860 ;  aud  four  orafers. 
'    In  18S7,  Mary  Anne,  Viscountess  Sidmouth.  founded  a  C^v\.f  X^w 
fellowship  in  honour  oi  her  fsther,  William  poott*  Barou  ^jtowell. 
Judge  oftfae  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  l»pther  of  X^rd  jSUon. 
Lord  Stowell,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  University  College,  cUiedclOth 
January,  1 886,  aged  ninety ^one,  and  henee  that  college  «aa  aeWcted 
hj  Lady  Sidmouth  for  her  benefaction.    The  fellawafaip  waa  con- 
stituted open  to  all  members  of  the  UniVftrsity  of  Oifbra  idi»>had 
passed  thjeir  examination  for  tbe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aria,  «nd  is 
tenable  for  seven  vears.    Notwithstanding  the  Iride  eoitipetitida  to 
whichr  this  fellowsmp  was  open,  John  Wooll^y  determiiijiy  oii.  be- 
comkig  a  candidate,  and  was,  after  clue  competition;  ]q(pi|ki^itip»Visly 
selected  to  fill  the  first  Stowell  tTniveraity  Coil^g^M^jnimt  y  On 
acquiring  this  well  won  honour^  he.waaTioroo^t,>mtj9(,iaQQiM^      & 
most  genial  character.    Scholarly  and  thiiMig£tfolanea»Vmiisi  the 
presidency  of  F.  C.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  who  had  entoM  oa  liis 
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Jiia8tj9rsliip  in  1836,  occupied  the  seyeral  foundation  fellowslnpfi. 
Afaohg  tTOtef  ^ohn  Wooltey  wsr  not  loog  in  attainini^^ini  hono^r- 
abie  pIAce.  Bd  was  soon  called  to  a  toiorBhipia'UiiWier^it^  C^- 
leg'e,  and  becamo  noted  as  one  of  tke  moit.diligesit  and  tkor^ug^of 
readers,  giving  and  taking  as  his  motto  the  grand  old  Greek  pro^erp, 
*t6  ftiv  vdpipfov  tpyov  Ac  woio^^fla— .**  Even  my  amusement  I. make 
setious  work,"  as  he  si^s  it  "  may  be  freely  Tendered." 

It  waff-wbrle  enjoying  the  t^o^ic^of-  a  sohalar  ol  University  Col- 
lege, and  p(>l*fof  ttiing  the  duties  of  a  tutor  therein,  that  John  WooUey 
determih^d  ifcyaKsnTne  the  toib  of  authonhip,  and  to  write  his  namd 
amon^  modem  logicians,  by  the  prodactioa  of  a  treatise  on « that 
sdetice,  ♦rWch,  while  it  would  be  "  stHcUy  elementary/'  would  ^ter 
"  sufBcrently  into  the  principles  of  the  science  to  awakSenthe  learnQ^'s 
curiosity,  snd  pfrepare  him  for  a  more  enlarged  and  intellectual  pfo- 
seciition  of  ihe  subject.  Being  of  opinion  "  that  for  a  vary  Toujig  ml^^d 
the  elegant  introduction  of  Archbishop  Whately  is^  hardly  t^chjaff  ail 
enough,"  he  has  ehosen  to  fbllow  the  arrangement  wtd  dootrinoof 
Aid  rich,  accepting  some  *' improvements  established.  by[  later  logi- 
cians," and  making  some  "  deviations  from  his  tcaiching/'  T^is 
modest  acccmnt  of  his  work  and  its  aim  might  mislead  1^  rc^ader 
ifito  snpposing  that  the  treatise  was  really  little  worth.  Om  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  in  which  a  great  deal  of  itoateness,  good  st^e, 
learning,  thought,  itnd  ori^nality  are  to  be  found.  It  is  not  o^ly 
scholarly  and  scholastic ;  it  is  shrewd  snd  well-planned^  This  ^  ill 
be  readily  seen  from  the  following  extraots  from  the  introdnotipn, 
in  which  his  general  views  on  logic  are  contained :—  i  j 

**  Exdodv^lf  of  fai4  pMBions  and  will  there  are  ifi  the  rofcd  oSman  two  princ^psl 
liMtniaMnttfbr  the  approheosioa  of  troth — seme  {aiaBTjfftg)  unA  iiitellfct  (vqPc): 

-  tin  fi>tmce  o£  tlMse  be  sh»ree  with  the  brutes,  the  latter  with  purely  upliitnal 
btiags;  bit  4)ef  apjingi  at  he  does  in  his  present  condition,  an  intermedUte  poi^Hion 
betwean  Ihesadi&rent  orders,  he  is  distioKoished  from  them  not  more  by  the  f^et  of 
yw<ning  something  whioh  each  respectivelj  has  not,  than  by  the  manner  inuhich 
he  pnMessiA  that  which  he  and  they  partake  In  common.  .  .  .  The  deei^  of 
wu»8  creation,  and  the  iot(>ntioQ  of  this  fife  «u  a  scene  of  discipline  4nd  edncttion, 
has  called  forth  in  him  h  tlUrd  faculty,  which  is  properly  termed  that  of  rrfi^cUont 
6t  reason.  .  .  .  Objects,  whether  intelieotosl  or  senaible^are  never  In  the  first 
inaUince  presented  to  tho  homan  mind  In  their  true  nature  se  vhoki:  they  an,  as 
it  were,  divided  into  parts,  conveyed  to  him  by  distinct  and  snoceseive  imprjaesions 

'  through  the  iatelleet  «r  the  different  sensest  and  his  disciplijie  consists  in  tbq  per- 
septson-of  thei^fiMnerlJeisof  these  sevaral  impressions,  and  the  oombin8,tion  of  them 

-  inti»  one  idea  apeordini:.to  their  real  relatione:  it  is  tbis  set  of  combipati9n  to 
•which  thence  of  rea«9si«  properly  applied,  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  disifnenlshed 

•  frum  the  perception  of  the  separate  idess  which  it  unites.  .  .  .  The  proper  bffioe 
^  Boience  i»  the  examination  of  principles,  in  their  twofold  ehsracter  as  e^Atents 

.  and  general  facts  or  laws.  ...  To  this  twofold  nse  of  seienee  human  f«ilii(ihty, 
in  all  practical  Hubjects,  requires  the  addition  of  a  third.   .  .   ;  Tbie  wss  tbe^offlce 

,  bfthuee  whidh^  in  the  langusf^e  of  tbe  Greek  philoeophy,  were  disUnKfthihed  as  the 

'  formdl  ftnd  orgdmc  or  inknintafktl  from  the  foraier,  which  werw  eaUed  tiM  real 
sciences;  and  in  the  system  of  AriStotI*  each  ptaefetcsl  or  Iheorstieal  tuealise  is 

'  attended  by  its  own  fotmal  aaaitiaiy.    TlMse  consist  of  ^(eme  ofruUe^  deduced 
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froa  tbs  principles  of  the  icience,  and  serving  ss  nistnmm^  by  th«  appliestioB  «f 
which  ws  maj  iett  the  convctnese  or  iocoirectn^  o^  atj  operatioo  we  wish  to 
examine.  . . .  The  elementt  of  the  reasooiD^  fiiculty  aod  their  fuDotions  are  amonfefit 
the  stthjects  of  psycholofEj,  or  mentnl  anatomy;  the  principle*  or  hxtot  aceordio|(  to 
which  their  operatioos  are  performed  are  include*^  in  the  epeeolationa  of  nHtephj- 
elc;  the  inttrwiufital  ecience  or  art  which  enables  on  to  ascertain  the  ooufurouty 
irf  any  net  of  rtaton  to  the  laws  of  metaphysie  is  hgic  .  .  .  Every  sjstesn  of 
roles,  so  we  have  said,  derives  its  origin  from  human  fallibility,  aad  its  priseipal 
value  from  the  discovery  and  correction  of  errori  it  is,  therefore,  neoewary  for 
the  logician  to  observe  at  the  outset  of  hb  ioveotigstioo  to  what  mistakes  the 
human  reason  is  exposed,  and  for  this  pnrpoee  to  aoalyM  it  into  ita  component 
p^rts.  The  faculty  of  reason  comprehends  three  di^tmct  but  progretsivB  opera- 
ti«i8.  which  are  called  simple  apprtkentUm.  jwigmeni^  and  duconne*  •  .  •  Aa 
error  of  apprehention  is  t«rme<i  uuUttinetnesi  ur  conftuion;  oi  judgment  Jaigitg; 
and  of  discourse^  JaUe  coUtction ;  and  that  these  are  errors  in  the  praoeaa  of 
tbounbi  itself,  and  not  in  the  object  of  it,  Lo^ric,  aa  furnishine  rules  for  the  cor- 
rection of  th^se  three  errors,  is  divided  into  three  parts,--di8tinct,  but  like  the 
operations  which  it  examines,  not  independent  of  each  other.  .  .  .  If  «ttcra  of 
fact  tbA  elements  of  tb»u|!ht,  the  logician  asNomes  on  the  authority  of  othersj  he 
is  simply  ooocerned  with  the  process  of  thought  itself." 

From  this  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  logic  held  by  John 
Wool  ley  the  reader  can  readily  see  tae  place  he  occupies  amoni;  tbie 
expositors  of  the  science  of  thinking.  He  holds  with  the  Fcholaatiof 
thati  ''  logic  ia  the  formal  science  of  the  laws  of  thought ;"  but  he 
oontenda.  in  company  with  the  modern  school,  that  logic  must  har- 
monize with  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  showing  itself  to  be  useful,  and 
not  merely  a  dry  chip  of  ancient  speculation.  The  main  teaching 
of  the  formal  portions  of  the  science  which  he  supplies  are  acute  in 
thought  and  weli-expreased,  but  are  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  meet 
treatises  eompounded  of  Aristotle,  Aldrich,  and  common  sense.  It 
ia  not  necessary,  ther^ore,  that  we  ahould  load  our  pages  with 
eztraota  from  the  ordinarv  expository  portions* 

The  following  tables,  whioh  occur  in  Part  I.,  may  be  uaeMly  Uid 
before  our  readers  for  study  and  ihinhing  out: — 

*'  I.  Siniplw  word 


1  I 

cApuIa.  term 

I 


I  I 

whioh  may  not  be  subjects  wfaieh  may  bs  snlgeeis 
(1.)  Byncat^gortmatio  caiegomnaiie 
^1 (logical  noun,  simple  term) 

I        ^i~    I  _   I 

differ$»ee  property   accident,  i  i 

whioh  may  not  be  predicates         which  may  be  predioatca 
(2>)  SingvUtr.  (3.)  Coammm 

Lj ,' 

I  i  • 

gtnm 
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H,  T«gM  «»  pr«fifl«tcd  of  qiknn  m^ 
\  » 

taktUoaa,  ivvia  (io  f  MiO  •ttribuMa  (in  f»ile) 


!       :  III 

I^Miaa    spectts.  difiereooe    property    accidoii. 

III.  A  ttrm  is  pradioiilfd  m 

J 

tbft  wliole  essmco  pmi  olf  tbo  wmboo  slteelud  to  tho  tanaoo  of  •Moiffl 

I.  I I  ■ 

II  I  I     - 

ttiiiterfrtl        forroAl  peenlurly  cootinMtttly 

II  I  I 

gotras       diAn&oe.  property  Aooideot. 

IV.  Defioition  is 

I 
I" '  '    I 

Etytnologfcat,  Eeiil, 

#%}cb  gives  the  tneanin^  of  the  whioh  i;ivM  the  netnivg  of  Hm 

etyitioiogioti  element  (i.e.,  weni  itself  (i  r,  the  oatare  ef 

ef  the  word).  the  thing) 

I 


I  I 

pktfilaal,  by  seeifoinx  ite  phyttioal  me$opfiif$ioaii  or  'ogital,  by  ee^^uraiag 

^eoeelitiieot)  parto,  e« jr*.  ^00 —  the  ^eniw  igid  diger^iROB^  or  <)i^lUie| 

roa4,  Irfw/;,  i^aMe,  &c  abtXrttCt^d  t^y  ibe  wiAd^ 

By  fbr  the  most  noteworthy  portioM  of  thii  trork — ^wiiidi  ^ 
William  Hamilton  characterised  as  on«  "Of  no  ordinary  mei4t'*-*-i 
kt^  contained  in  the  appendices,  wlierein,  teavrtig  the  AldH^iam 
tract,  he  enters  boldly  into  territories  ^n marked  in  fiis  map  ofloi^iet 
These  are  entitled  respectively: — I.  "On  the  connection  of  lan- 
guage and  ideas."  This  discusses  the  nature  and  origin  of  language, 
and  epitomizes  the  arguments  pro  and  eon  of  the  questtoa  ''Is  left* 
guage  of  human  or  divine  origin  ;'*  he  concludes  that,— 

"  lb  the  miod  of  Natare,  ideas  end  words  are  conoected  by  a  real  resemblance, 
of  wbieh  Home  traces  yet  remain,  althoajtb  the  cormption  of  man  has  to  a  great 
degree  destroyed  or  weakened  its  completeness.  In  a  perfect  langnaf^e  words  would  be 
hvouMtnaraytT  exact  copies  nf  ideas  ;  bnt  we  allow  that  in  langoai^o,  as  we  actually 
find  it  tbey  are  soareely  more  than  s^hcU^  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.'* 

2.  "On  nominalism  and  realism;*'  that  great  controversy  of  the 
Middle  ages.  "  A  general  account  of  ita  more  important  features  *' 
is  givet)  in  a  lucid  and  succinct  manner,  and  the  general  inclination 
of  the  author  is  towards  realism,  3.  "  On  Aristotle's  views  of  in« 
ductian."  The  ralue  of  this  particular  section  requires  more  note 
tban  either  of  the  others ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  supply  some 
giounds  for  its  proper  appreciation. 


KIB^  H09SBK  ItOGICfAira.* 

'  Tfatf  ihMihr  oCindttetton  proposed  by  Lord  Baeoa  ui.tlp^  ^^9^^99/1- 
OfganoB  *'  (jSook  ii;,  Aphoristt  x^  a<  saqq,),  hud  orijsi^Atfd  #1  IfWtl 
tore  of  diaeovery  and  ioTeniion.  and  given  rite  ^to  a  logical  ccn^^vp-^ 
T^n^  regarding  tho  martta  of  reaaomng.  by  indt^tK^  and"-^^ 
daduotion.  At  length  logic  came  to  be  regmded  aa  a  msMfff^jltr 
for  ayUogiatio  reaaoning«  and  induction  waa  apoken  q£  aa  a.nefr; 
logic  quite  ant^goniatie  to  the  old.  WbaUly  obaeryet^  iht^  lUa^ 
mode  of  talking  "  of  the  anpariority  of  the  indttctiFo  to  tfacvayUor 
giatio  method  of  aeekiog  trnth.  as  if  the  two  atood  oppoaed  to,#ac^. 
other;  and  of  the  adyaotage  of  aubatitutiag  the  'OrganonT.  of] 
Bacon  fbr  that  of  Anatetle,"  "indioataa  a  total  tmaeoaoeptioii/of 
both."  *'  Thia  inaceoracy,"  he  aaya.  **  aeema  to  have  ariaan  firaon  .^r 
y^gomeaa  in  the  use  ot  the  word  JncbieUon,  which  ia  aonetimait 
esnpfoyed  to  deaignate  the  prooeaa  of  imvestigtUkm  and  of  coUee^in^ 
&Bta»  aometittieB  the  dedaotng  of  an  infarenoe  frpm  theae  liieti^ 
Tkid  iotvnft  of  theae  proceaaea  (eta*  that  of  obaervation  and  es^pcvic* 
ment)  ia  undonbiedly  di$iiHet  from  that  which  takaa.  pla^  in  ftlMi 
ayllogiam ;  but  then  it  ia  not  a  proeeaaof  argtiaiafi^a^ioa ;  the.bi^tar 
again  $a  aa  argnmentatiye  proeeaa».  but  then  it  ia»  lik»  all.oalie^ 
dinynmeoaat  eapaUe  of  beina:  ajHogialically  ezpraaaad"  <Uliqgio/\ 
book  iXf,  chap.  L).  B.  D.  Hampden,  another  *'  Qnel  .thinkari  ^  ifk 
hie  ipaper  on  *'  Ariatotle'a  phikaophy /'  lA  the  •'  SiMrnhmittft 
Btitandioa,"  yoL  Tiit.»  fbUoving  WhatelyVi  lewi^  '*4eMk.  4ia 
iadnirtion  of  Anatotle  againafc  ita  dtaparaeeniMit  hv.  Lor^oSaaglu'* 
Hinda,  Whately'a  yiee-principal  at  St.  Alban'a  i£all»  annpoi?te4i.^ 
aame  view.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  hia  famona  article,  attaokad 
tin  Whatalyai  expoailien  of  Ariatotle'a  ind«atioB>«riA  gaeafc  loMe 
ted  general  aoeeptanoe.  Hamilton  laid  i%  down  aa  n*mle#  ihak  ^ta 
tmderatand  Ariatoile  in  any  of  hia  woito»  he  mnat  be  tmideTCtaiii 
in  all ;  and  to  be  nnderatood  in  all,  he  mnat  be  long  ted  ptfaeiilNr 
atndied  by  a  mind  diaciptined  to  speculation,  and  fkmiHat  wjtii  ttal 
literature  of  philoaophy."  Woolley  bad  read  thia  article,  tell  11^ 
led  by  it  to  atudy  the  whole  subject  in  the  original  treatiii^^i^ 
AriatoUe.  He  did  thia  with  anch  el&ct  ai|  to  produce  quite  l^mj? 
eion  of  opinion  on  thia  topic^-^with  puch  .affect  aa.to  inflqaoM  q^ 
William  Hamilton'a  mina  and  induce  hiaa  to  admit*  that  ii.diaiMv 
ait  leaat  in  hia  method  of  expoaition  woold  be  adyiaable.  So 
tvmarkaUe  waa  the  effect  on  Sir  William  fiamiltoiL'a  mind  )Mi» 
dnced  by  thia  brief  chapter  Uiat,  having  indicated  thia  appeadic  bv 
expreaa  mention  aa  the  cauae  of  hia  oonvanion,  he  aivfa,  emjdiMt 
cally,  by  italization, — "What  follows,  on'  the  logical  doctnne  of 
induction,  is,  as  it  has  generally  been  admitted  to  be*'I  tel*r6w- 
yincedf  true.  I  would,  however,  now  evolve  it  in%0Ble1»phy  d'^**^'^ 
lauguage*'  ("  Diacuaslons,'*  p.  158).  And,' again^/'!!^ '^<i^ 
t^preu  thia  aomemhat  diflerently,  thou^^  not  T|)m^j< 
dootrtne  itaelfl"  In  thia  reoonai^ration  of  Arialotahe  vi\ 
Woolley  praeeded  [Archbiahop]  Ihomaoii,  T.  S.  HiO,  H.  Ih 
Ac.,  who  follow  and  apianove  of  the  syatem  of  Jho  B(»aj ri(t  a»#a 
well  aa  J.  6«  IfiU,  who  diaappfovea  of  and  refUdiatea  tpf^f^a* 


tBDM^ "of  ififltfetlmii  ftAd  who  tety  jti^tly  bit'  regftvded'lia.iiffie 
Aifffmte^r^p^tkieiltiil  and  obMnmtioiiiu 'indnotoni';  forit^ai: 
eal^y^  ih  1840/  Whet  lie  had  bat  reeeotlr  ooibpieted  the  twenty-* 
fSStbrtk  7^ar  of  his  age,  that  Woolley  a  ^ork  was  fmbliahed; 
n'6  fbi^e^oinj^  ^deoiitit  of  the  siaiU9  qu4Uiiwii$  may  |>lace  the  fi)l«- 
Icrwiii^  es^ccArpti  on  iLriatotelioikidiietioii  before  the  imtde^a  mind  iir 
fltieli  A  ^ay  nA  to  import  a  due  sense  of  their  importaiide  in  tbei 
history  of  mod(^ra  thought  in  regard  to  logical  soieisee.'  Afler^diati 
(^i^hrg  '^  indnotive  ayllogiima/'  and  girhijof  the  valid  fonBaofi^hem-^', 
he  supplies  this  leUdtum  as  that  whioh  holda  in  re|^rd  to  them,'mn( 
'f'Whatevei'  may  be  predicated  afflrmatirely  or  hegatrr^y  -of  ail  i&i 
ilkembers  whioh  together  eoruiitute  a  class,  may  be  predicated  int 
Kke  manner  of  the  whole  class  so  oonstiented."  The  following  am 
thi^  mice  to  which  they  are  subject :— ^L  *'  The  major  prentias  nraat' 
\i^mnifersiU,  2,  The  conclusion  must  be  univenin»  8.  The  minoe 
pl^m»s  innst  be  an  inductive  proposition,  i,e.,  an  qfflrmatiw  prdpou* 
^ori,  Wfth^M  tie  iermi  cU$triimted,  Then  folk>WBthe  Appendix*! 
iir  which  he  <)ttOtes  «nd  expotiada  the  Ariatotelio  definttion  of  ,**  in^ 
dilution  "as  **  the  form  of  reasoBing  by  which  wn 'prove  iha  mmfai^ 
of  tke^  midd^  term  (Le.,  those  terma  wfaick  are  the  ansjor  asd 
iliddler  in  the  deductive  syHogiBm)^  by  means  >of  the  minor  (i j^.^'tbcf 
.  ktdhiditah  which  in  deduction  woatd  be  the  mi!b6r  terra).  Afhe^ 
^ItAking  llhe  soiiree  of  the  common  misunderstandinig  of  schakntld 
inntiction,  he  proceeds  thna  to  expomid  jbis  viewa  brthelogiosi 
iMau^tidn  of  the  ancients  :-^    "    <  ■     r      i 

-^^  A  Isgtesl  odneksiso  sanoat  aiBsit  mara  fbsa  ia  Tirtsally  sontstDti  in  iUI  pi# 
•}h»s  f  that  tbtrffort  vbkb  is  pitdiisted  is  tb#  codcHimod  oC  ji  ^h^pU^t$^  mwl 
|irv«>p>iiawtuiifd>m  Mbe  ptemisMs  •(  w^i^r  msmbetiPf  wh>o)&  Uvit  «l«s«  14^1^7 
^pm^  t  AS  a  vMUtef  offiat^  bowsTW,  it  is  olsar  th«t  it  is.  ArofVtf^  ««er  poeoihle  p^ 
^Msrifun  fmry  ntomber.ii^A  in  moct  cases  the  sanxbsr  of  css«ii  wbicb,  faU  under  oiijr 
b^jervarioD  5ear4  so^rv^portion  «l)«t4V9r  ^f^iffAofe.  In  the»e  iDstances,  therei* 
{^re^ft  follows,  either  that  indaciinn  is  foanded  00  a  fallacjri  And  so  all  reasoning 
is,,ov<»rthrown,  tr  that  there  exists  some  primary  lavr  of  thought  hj  whiph  tre  ai^ 
joatlfied  ih  astnihinjt  a  whole  cTasa,  from  a  fitnited  namber  on  indrridaalo.  ThAt 
'  tfa^  latter  altematife  is  the  trae  one  is  attested  by  the  tendency  tofoMii  indiiafidM 
%^j^srftiil)jr  obeeirved  in  raMibhid,  a  tendeocrf  not  deHvvd  Uom'  eatfpertSMee,  bat 
liAate  in  ti»  fHna  ebJIdkoad,  and  whieb  eaptrisaoe  doss  aot  mdrpase,  baft-rfetlMr 
eksdis  and  landefs  aadoasi"  »  .•  .  •  Any  |yrisoi|AB. which  aU^wa  ^  tsrasfqpf 
a wbiboMsa fr«nlsn||r immher sAprI  fB^iht tais2s, aiiMt h^ founded m  aO  aat«^ 
4safr  pD9sam^pi)  thst  4lii*7  ATS  oU  gotrarnad  t^.  a  comBi<W|  iinmtttabie  pcincipli^ 
'^  „  r, .  Ix  i»  .th^rafofv  oiear  that  for  a  perfect  induction,  all  th»t  is  r^qoirrd  la 
^a  knoirl^gv  pf  a  jingle  f$cts  that  if  this  one  be  well  aAcerUinpdt  We.ar^ 
luloired,  or  nl^t^er  comptHe^JL  by  a  law  of  our  nstnte,  to  avsmae  tbe  sgreement  ot 
atr other  members  ('f  the  same  cisss,  and  that  this  law  U  derived  f^ooi  otir  antir 
cedini  iellef  id  the  immutability  of  all  natoVe's  operation«r.  ^bia  statetaeiit,  i^ 
flr^t  ^ibt,  app^rft'  a  '{ntradbz  ;  for  it  is  universally  allowM  Ihaji  nd  indud!ton  can 
(h't^Ated'WMcfaf  U  not  bnaisd  Upon  ah'accttmfe  and' extended  ezittilnAtioa  of  faoti^; 
IM^h^^iffltullt  win  Imfliedlatsty  "rVAis'h  when  wa^hicAd  to  iavasrigataitfaav^^- 
■ii^ss  b^iiiildkdf  di^siMff  Mm2M^e9a4Mi«af»ftl»/is<  froa  whidfa^heriadaniidli 
ilS'dsAmd»<' '.  w  V. .  Tir-ssdertaiiii  a  nmgh^fiwtU  faf'ftool'  Bl^itbit  sspyitask 


ttbloh  b«faiaiMuA  w«  i&i||ht  cspMt;  trath  ii  never  laid  brfore  as  ii|ln4  ta4 

I»)p«bl6  to  €bs0rvAtioD ;  and  ereo  of  tboM  objects  which  are  moet  familiar,  we 
r€{U  isaemee  is  g<inerallj  concealed  noder  a  kad  of  acQidentat  oircomstanee^^ 
which  it  requires  greai  labonr  and  patience  to  detect  and  separata.  Aceofdiog  ta 
the  nature  of  the  object-matter,  thare  are  two  method))  of  amWng  at  the  knoi#- 
ledfce  of  facts.  1.  The  former  and  more  complete  is  by  direct  experim'»nt^  er 
an^I^sis  :  it  is  pnrSved  chiefly  in  physical  scleneef  and  in  all  cases  irhen  tha  aaV> 
jeot  of  invMtigation  can  he  bronght  completely  nndir  oar  control.  .  .  .  For 
this  reasQin  all  philosophy  is  said  by  Plato  to  begin  by  feaaoning  aiTQ  hfkxiw 
tCt  opj^dc— titat  is,  from  aasnmed  principles  or  hypothtaaSf  to  rtal  principle^,  by 
way  of  etperiment.  S.  Bnt  there  are  sciWal  kinds  of  facts  which  do  not  admit 
of  dirscteiperiment,  bnt  elnde  our  analysis;  to  this  ciaas  belong  moral  actions, 
tb§  priaoipies  of  UuU^  end  the  like.  ...  In  these  cases  we  are  obliged  to  be  con- 
tsot  with  a  mere  approximation  to  the  truth ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  obBerved,>-(  1)  that  this 
is  only  resorted  to  in  oon9e<|nence  of  the  impracticability  nf  direct  analysis,  and 
never  when  the  latter  is  poshible;  (2)  that  its  foiee  consists,  not,  as  might  be  rap. 
piB^d,  in  aothoriziDg  ns  to  infer  the  remaining  instances  of  the  same  clas%  flsljdl 
it  doct  not,  but  in  rendering  it  probable  that  the  Ttew  which  ite  take  of  the  fin* 
instAtice  is  correct;  (9)  no  uiUveraal^  and  therefore  no  real  prineiples  «ao  be 
gained  In  this  manner,  but  only  presumptive  tests  of  the  presence  of  a  qmUityatiU 
partially  concealed  ;  hcnoe  all  practical  principles  are  liable  to  exception ;  nol 
that  the  fitMi^  of  oor  examples  is  insufficient,  but  that  we  cannot  fully  ascertain 
the  rtai  estetue  of  the  one  »•  in  a  complete  induction  (for  instance,  the  law  of 
gmvitation),  new  eaaamples  add  notfdng  to  our  certainty,  AQ  knowledj^e  is  buili 
yaifuafaUkt  and  the  synthetic  acts  of  reason,  although  antecedent^  indepeadmi 
analysis,  sra  themselves  the  result  of  a  previous  dependent  analysis." 

Amon^  the  pupils  trained  under  John  Woolley  darinff  hia  tutor- 
nhrp  at  University  College,  we  may  name  Dr.  George  Eawlinson, 
brother  of  Sir  Ifenry  iEUwlinson,  !^.C.B., — the  former  the  author, 
iad  the  latter  the  editor  of  the  best  translation  of  Herodotus  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Dr.  Bawlinson  is  now  professor  of  ancient 
Wsrofy  at  Oxford. 

Oil  Trinity  Sunday,  1840.  John  Woolley  took  holy  orders,  and 
wai  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Cburdb  of  England,  ^nd  prore^ 
an  acceptable  preacher,  although  devoting  himself  intentionally 
more  to  scholastic  than  to  ecclesiastical  duty,  and  looking  rather  for 
weferment  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  path  of  life.  In  181^, 
fle  waa  appointed  head-master  of  King  Edward  TI.'s  Grammar 
Sekool,  in  the  ancient,  interesting,  Wye-washed  city  of  Hereford; 
ind  began  a  career  aa  a  teacher  which  bade  fair  to  lead  him  to  i^ 
topmost  place  in  his  proftsssion.  His  reputation  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  managers  ot  the  Northern  Church  of  England  Schools, 
established  in  1844,  at  Bossal,  About  two  miles  south  of  Fleetwood* 
trpon-WTTe.  on  Moreeambe  Bay,  in  Lancashire.  The  oouneil  par- 
ehased  the  Bossal  estate  from  Sir  P.  H.  Fleetwood,  with  the  object 
of  founding  thereon  schools  at  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen  teiglit 
reeeiTe  a  good  classical  education  at  a  less  cost  than  At  the  oldef 
puJblie  schools,  allowing  at  the  same  time  such  prominence  to  tfie 
iBodeRk  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  aa  b'efitt^ 
tha  reouiraments  of  iha  timea.  The  Bar.  JqIml  Woolley  waa  iaritad, 
m,  184#,  to  ateept  tiia  Itead-maatership  of  that  important  iaati* 


jkatioxu  Ia  1846  ke  beoamo  •  cmdidata  ibr  the  pmeipakhip  •£ 
the  university  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1824  by  Lord  Guilford,  and  waa  anccesuful  in  hia  candidature. 
In  consecjueDoe,  we  believe,  of  his  father's  death,  and  the  need 
thence  arming  of  proyidine  a  home  for  his  mother,  he  reflpectfntly 
resigned  the  position,  which  was  thereafter  conferred  npon  (now  Sir) 
George  F.  Bowen,  present  governor  of  Queensland,  in  Australia. 

In  1S47  a  volume  of  **  Sermons  preached  at  Eossal,"  by  the  Hev, 
John  WooUey,  A.M.,  were  published,  and  at  the  time  attracted 
more  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  to  printed  pulpit  dia* 
courses.  'We  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  for  peruaal, 
and  are  hence  constrained  to  make  this  statement  on  trustworthy 
hearsay.  In  1849,  at  the  request  of  Arthur  Fenrhyn  Stanley,  now 
Dean  of  Westminster,*  who  had  been  oo-fellow  with  him  in  Uni^ 
versity  College,  he  was  induced  to  become  head-master  of  H-ing 
Edward  Vl.'a  Free  Grammar  School  in  Norwich,  of  which  tha 
dean's  father,  Bishop  Stanley,  held  the  patronage.  To  this  posi* 
tiott  there  was  attached  an  endowment  or  £'J00  per  annum,  besides 
a  residence,  and  the  usual  income  derivable  from  pupils  other  than 
foundationers.  In  Norwich  he  became  highly  popular,  taking 
great  interest  in  all  social  and  religious  Questions,  in  the  literary 
and  Bcientiiio  assooiationa  of  the  city,  and  in  the  management  oif 
the  large  and  valuable  libraries  which  the  capital  of  Norfolk  poa» 
sesses.  He  was  rising  rapidly  in.  popularity  and  usefulnesa,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  wealthy  as  a  man  of  worthy  cafwbility  and 
earnestness,  and  by  iku  poor  as  a  friend  and  sympathizing  bene* 
factor. 

In  the  aame  year  (1849)  the  establishment  of  a  university  at 
Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  determined  on  by  the  local 
legislature  of  Eastern  Australia.  A  charter  of  incorporation  waa 
passed  in  1852,  and  in  that  year  the  Eev.  John  WooUey,  M.A., 
received  the  appointment  of  principal  and  professor  of  logic  and 
classics  in  the  tfniversity  of  Sydney. 

Of  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  his  acceptance  of  thia  arduoua 
and  difficult  position,  the  following  opinion  has  been  publicly 
expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New 
South  Wales,  W.  0.  Windeyer,  Esq. : — "  Enjoying  a  highly 
honourable  and  lucrative  post  in  England  as  master  of  one  of 
her  public  schools,  one  in  emolument  worth  double  anything  he 
received  here,  and  with  a  reputation  such  aa  insured  him,  had  he 
remained  there,  preferment  either  in  the  Church  or  in  that  vene- 
rable university  ^here  his  distinguished  attainments  were  well 
known,  he  threw  up  all  his  home-prospects  to  emigrate  to  thia 
colony.  In  the  spirit  of  a  true  apostle,  without  counting  the  ooat 
of  the  aacrifice,  he  gave  up  the  old  coimtry  for  the  new,  with  the 
exalted  ambition  of  founding  a  school  of  learning  and  of  thought 
ia  these  aouthem  seas."    And  he  accomplished  hia  purpoao    a 

•  ■  « 

*  Whom  we  hava  to  ibaak  (qt  kmd  oonrawaicatipn  ef  iafermaiimr. 
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Wh>M6  iM  ftiM^Uy  ^uMnel  wife  bailJb«0B  viMJf  jfo^^^ ,  ,|^ 


■  *^A  nahrfni^  is  B«fc>  tht  luiDdinaid,  but  tj^e  oarsiDg- mother  of  Uteialure;  liir 
oilQfi  i^potio  tcaoh  onlj^^Qt  to  re/^uUto  and  guidH,  flometimes  encotirft^mg  lEit 
'Wjjich  ia  apidoly  appreciated,  ret^trainiog  within  limits  that  wlifc^  i«  inllwid 
beyoiftd  its  wprti).  To  Uy  firmly  and  broadly  tlie  fonndAtions  tif  Mith  an  te«i. 
ittUion  requires  a  clear  and  Impartial  view  of  edueation  and^  tha  ra|tirfe!inf Dtv' iyf 
onr  o^n  age;  a  fbretboogbt  wbich  v^ntaf«s  f^'«Qrr«ad«f  a  pnwtvA  adrautMCff-^aA 
diatant  and  pr04p«>ct!T6  good,  a  eoorajrewbitth,  iii  aceldnir  to  ood?ioee  ttod  jdv- 
snade,  febrinu  iki4,  if  ntoed  be,  tnm  niiiiiBdiiniandiog^aad  're|ifoaoW*.  ^  , .  { 

Stie/h'Wafi  ik«  ipirit  m  wkick  ha 'undertook  hi(i  miegiou.  Sucli 
WM  th«  BpiHt  in  whi^  be  worked 'Ottt  th«  great  prablen  giyen  bw 
to  da,  ris:,  "in  a  ne^and  untried  ntliliution  tom^rk  out  and  .pise- 
Metrt  ** the  bdUttdlirie*  of  edwathnand  90cwlar inMtruHian^*  After 
a  long  sea-Toyagei'  having  taken  farewell  of  Irienids  apd  harjuog 
mated  himself  to  a  wife  of  worth  and  intelligence,  in  August  1852 
he  passed  from  the  winds  and  tweHa  of  the  racifioi  soi^ncL  Middle 
Head,  and  sighted  Macqnarrie  Tower»  the  lighthouse  on  8<^h 
Headf  and  steamed  into  Mydnet  Core.  He  was  '*  attiong  new  jm^ 
strange  faces,  other  minds.*'  The  harbour  and  city  delighted *aiid 
amazed  him.  The  beauties  of  nature  and  the  works  of  men-Bnited 
to  astonish  and  entrance  him.  '*  The  stately  stores  and  etiaptnooa 
stroetares"  of  the  city  gave  evidence  of  commercial  prosperity  ilfod 
adT«idng«iviliiUtioo.  He  saw  not  gin-palaced  and  taverns  met^j, 
but,  "  in  nomben  which  may  ohallenge  comparison  with  Europe, 
bookshops  abundantly  and  judieiouiily  supplied,  with  varied  iulidl- 
tectual  n>od.-'  These  helped  to  give  him  Aope,  and  to  dispel  ''^the 
rising  misgiving  lest  the  lust  of  gold  had  choked  the  aesim'of 
mental  improvement."  He  wat  weleomed  fondlyi  was  adopted,  at 
.  once  by  the  heart  of  the  colony,  and  ibuHd*  hinself  "  a(  aeiDe,'* 
with  strange  emotions  of  chanee  within  him,  md  high  •  hepea 
bounding  in  Kis  breast,  as  the  AilT  stretch  of  his  ambtt&ofUs  prsjieot 
opened  up  to  him — to  plant  amidst  the  other  "  seedb  of  vast'lud 
momentous  change"  a  seminary  of  "learning  and  science**  nf&fere 
civilicatian  had  Shot  up  iarank  luxmiancy.  .i.       ^ 

On  the  l]th  Oetober*  1852,  the  ceremonial  inauguration  of  ^e 
University  of  Sjrdney  took  place«  Impreiisive  as  this  was  "i^  a 
spectacle,  it  was  mueh  more  so  '*by  iia  moral  significanoe.*^  T^ As 
principal  of  th^  university  it  fell  to  him  to  deliver  am  ii»auCTral 
oration.  This  was  done  with  modesty,  effects  and  taate<  He  ivs^ke 
as  one  who  owed  "whatever  is  most  eheri»hed  ia  the'-paBl«  or 
brightest  in  the  future,  to  an  English  college ;  '^  attd  '^aa'.then^re* 
eentative,  not  only  of  one  of  our  ancient  universities,  but  o^the 
oldeat  collegiate  corporation  in  Christenddm/*  come  '*  to  oonkfAtu* 
late  diia  far-off,  yo«ngest  accession  to  the  sacred  sisterhood.'^' 'He 
iuToked  the -memory  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  spirit  of '^.  the 
noble  and  good  schoolmaater,  Xbomas  Axnold;*'  and  expr^^d  a 
hope  "  that  ere  this  generation  lias  passed  awsy,  the  watars  v^  the 
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l^lurraxKifttta  riter,  or  the  quiet  ba3f8  of  «ur  UemitifulJiairboujrr  will 
mirror  in  their  orystal  depths  many  a  reverend  chapel,  and  pictiired 
ball  and  solemn,  cloister,  and  pleanant  garden,  like  those  which  gem 
the  margin  of  the  Isis  and  tne  Cam.'*  The  entire  eomposttion  is 
pure  in  taste  and  excellent  in  matter,  and  we  cannot  but  imagine 
that  a  atrange  wild  throb  of  enthusiastic  rapture  must  have  rashod 
through  the  hearts  of  the  students  then,  when  they  heard  his  roitce 
saving,  **  Onward  with  your  untarnished  but  yet  undecorated 
l^eld,  in  the  proud  and  high  resolve,  that  whatever  has  already 
been  achieved  dt  your  predecessors  in  the  6eld  of  glory, — tkat»  by 
.God's  blessing,  oj^dney  university  shall  achieve." 

Prom  this  oration  we  quote  th«  following  passages  oogni^te  to 
oar  purpose  as  reeorders  of  the  thoughts  of  "  modern  logician!*" 
Speaking  of  the  intended  disctplinal  course  of  the  university ••— the 
study  of  classics,  with  k>gio  and  mental  philosophy  {  ^nd  muthe- 
m&tics,  wHh  the  elements  of  physical  science,  ho  saysy-^ 


'**  SineTf  p6#er1Vil,  bat  partial  aed  oot-aMed,  tbejr  form,  oDitsd.  a  perf/ect  d|a- 

dpirne  of  reJSMOtian.     How^  except  Uitoufihi  mathemafcic*]  liabit,  sHoold  we  attain 

that  pewtr  of  abniraofcioD,  of  aotituDed  attention,  of  patijent  reasoniog  long  dr^wn 

■sat;  ovarjliak  ia  tha  obaia  so  OitMoUal,  that  the  fill/ihteist  error  invaUdateii  i^nd 

fanaka  tka  trbola  7    Mathematics  ia  the  discipline  of  necessary  reanonbfc ;  philo- 

lacjaf -tlta  piobable  aod  ooatjngent.    Speech  is  the  vehicle  and  oorward  form  of 

Ikoagbt^M  the  body  to  the  sonl;  as  in  the  features  of  the  face- we  lave  to  road  fha 

^  fhar4ctera  of  the  mind,  so  in  the  analysts  of  speech  Is  involved  the  obmrtatfaaa' of 

tba  ^ta  of  thoujsht ;  and  in  the  marvellons  laognagea  of  Qveeoa  and  RoiiMii  with 

iheir  minntely  delicata  ihflections,  their  profoood  and  sobtla  syntax,  their' /all- 

anflkine  apparatus  for  expressing  the  Tariatioaaof  ideas,  we  possesa.  as  It  ware, 

an  aatbentrc  and  stereotyped  record  of  anantal  oparatiooa  in  the  mo9t  hitelleetually 

glfied  people  of  the  earth*  Tfaoa^  whether  we  analyse  tiie  formatiun  of  words,  q[nd, 

•  eQim|)at1tig  the  neaibera  of  a  eommoo  family,  or  teaching  the  changes  of  meaning 

.  fa  aaiog^  tarmy  iaaaatigate  the  anaociation  and  connection  of  ideas,  or  In  the  laws 

pf  lynlaotlcal  amngeo^ent  develop  the.fmv'amental  |r  nciplea  of  inwatd  discontse, 

.  araiu«r  by  healthy  bat.  not  paiaftU  effurt,  pra^tiised  to  tnm  the  mrnd  bsok  npon 

i$a#|f,  to  iaara  the  radimenta  of  onr  internal  being,  to  place  our  fiiet  ^pim  the 

I^Besbo|d  of  that  holy  portal  which  bida  tis,  as  the  end  of  all  knoMhidge,  to  make 

acquaintance  with  oarsekes.  ».  , 

,,  .  -r  The  science  of  the  Uwa  of  thoogfat^  that  faonlty  by  whiok  aloaa  van  ia  dia- 
tingni!*bed,  is  of  so  plain  and  palpable  an  4inportanoa.  that  deBpite  the  proverbial 
'diainclfnation  of  onr  English  r»ce  to  psrfly.  iatdleetnsL  parswis,  an  axplan^ion 

r^'  must  he  aougfat  of  its  lonj^oontioaed  necleet  and  diNrapnte.in  Epglaod.    And  in 

*'  'tHHa^xalaaation  ia  inveWed  the  disdpUnal  import  of  our  experimental  teaching. 

'-"  AH  soUncea^  as  of  the  oatwArd  wsorld,  so  equally  of  that  within  nst  can  be  rightly 

'''  aad^fafalg^  pQfsitfd  only  by  the  method  of  axperimtnt  and  induction;  not  the 
•"kiiowihfldga.of  itature  alone^but  of  language,  of  reasoning,  of  metaphyi«h'al  truth, 

..'  inaatbe^qaa^ly  und  alik«  attained  by  a  earefnl  anal} sis  of  observed  phenbiriena. 

'.  JI«L^,to  aubj^t  to  a  real  analyaia  the  phenomena  of  c«4ii!iekm»>lii*S8  le  or  all  ta^ks 

;  { the  moot  4iffic)9lt ;  that  partiality  which  tribe  inherent  vite  of  the  bntsan  mind, 

\ ,  aggravated  by  circnmstancea  and  Inref erate  asatieiahoir,  presents  •«  tieapiation 

from  which  few  can  'esdipe,  to  a  t)0«>Blded  eonteixtpiatfM  of  enr  nestal  atateo)  sor 

do  the  cooclusiona  which  fdlow  our  hypothesis  avail  to  warn  as  of  ov  arrur,  and 

gnida  back  to-truth.     '  •    r  -.  •  i  ■      :      . 
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^Berf  toA^ttforUttt  as  is  Ifte  lofiaeoisA  of  ipeetitifiiw  opiatoo  apm  tht  dillj 
iiaaa  «C  imo,  U  Is  neitlMr  dirtot  aor  imrnedtafee.  Fsv  am  tka  tbcariats  vbo 
.lao^eiiitt  thft  4iUim«tfl  teadeocf  of  tli»hr  fswarite  priaoiplss;  hj  a  fsitinato 
inofNiBUtsnsf  w^  daUjr  reooneile  pncttcal  soberoess  irith  thsoretie  fslwrbooii : 
gfWArtUoaa  ipost  elap^  before  the  wDAaism  of  Loakfi  and  idSAtism  of  Bcrk«4ej 
S^tuio  that  development  which  thej  alwuys  loi^icaUy  iavolved..  Eren^  tbetefon, 
thoM  who  acknowledge  the  inductive  character  of  meotal  phtloaophf  are  in  qqo^ 
tinual  dtinger  of  fabifj^iDg  their  profeasion  by  VMgae  a&d  arbitrary  speotilatloa : 
and  of  this  weakness  what  corrective  can  be  found  more  efficacious  than  iba  eypt- 
fimental  bba^rvation  of  physical  facts  ?  The  physical  philosopher  will  not  Iiybtlj 
build  tipoa  an  ntitierta'n  or  incomplete  Indnction;  h*  kaows  by  the  evid^nca  of  his 
aamea  the  necessity  of  a  serttpulous  and  thorooeh  analysis;  be  baa  learnad  that  the 
aiiUBtostarror,  tba  maat  vrfltnf  addition,  diminatioti,  omisatoo,  Is  enough  to  render 
aiU  his  laboar  vain;  he  hsa  aeen  a  variatioot  in  proportian  alone,  eooTert  a  wbala- 
fvrae  Antriownt  inta  a  deadly  puiaon ;  tjia  ebaoiKa  of  a  siogla  elamMit  anCirtVy 
rjfvarM  ti^e  propeitiea  of  a  oompoaod  body.  2l2or  ta  this  ksa  traa  io  mental  faots; 
not  less  trae«bat  lass  rsadily  perceived,  unless  cleariy  apd  «nci)aifoealiy  noalled  lo 
onr  attention.  Whilst  I,  therefore,  on  this  occsbion  pass  by  for  a  time  the  cob- 
sideratioM  of  the  independent  purposes  and  intrinsic  impoftanca  of  this  sciaace,  we 
cannot  bnt  recognise  the  souDdneos  of  that  decisitii  which  has  includod  ta  a 
eomprehenMive  and  balanced  mental  disciplme,  at  least,  an  elementary  acqnaiAtr 
ance  with  physical  exi»eriment8.* 

"  The  name  of  Woolley  will  be  cherished,"  saidW*  CL  Windeyflr, 
Esq., ''  as  his  who  first  iafused  into  the  teaching  at  Sydney  upWer- 
sity  the  love  of  truth  that  dreads  no  discussion  of  first  priaoiplM, 
6f  liberty  which  teaches  toleration  to  all,  and  tJiat  spirit  of  love  for 
tneo  which  makes  all  gifts  but  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  others.*' 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  *'  who  had  the  advantage  of  long  personal 
intercourse  with  him  and  his  family,"  bears  testimony,  "  that  he 
po8.sef>6ed  qualities  of  mind,  high  attainments,  an  unselfish  and 
genial  disposition,  and  a  goodness  of  heart  which  won  the  admim- 
tion  and  secured  the  love  of  all  who  epjojed  communion  with 
nim;"  and  that  **  he  succeeded  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  wiAnifig 
to  himself,  and  moulding  the  tastes  and  obaraoter  of  tne  yooag 
mm  placed  under  his  care.  The  genUdness-^almost  femioiaa — pf' 
his  nature,  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  his  heart,  his  diatinguishsd 
attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  with 
i^hich  he  was  wont  to  impart  instruction,  not  only  to  the  'aBde^ 
graduates  of  the  university  but  to  the  members  of  various  popuhir 
inititutions  with  which  be  was  connected,  are  well  known,  ana  will 
be  long  remembered.^'  W.  B-  Dalley,  Esq.,  speaks  to  a  similar 
effect :  **  The  class-room  of  mechanics  yearning  for  instruction  WM 
to  him  a  place  aa  full  of  interest  as  the  studious  cloister  of  the  m^ 
versity/*  "  With  sU  his  wondrous  and  varied  scholarship,  he  liw^ 
as  earnei^tly  and  as  conscientiously  in  the  present  as  the  man  wJkase 
intelleat  had  never  been  distracted  by  tne  splendoim  of  aaUiifee 
eivilisation.  Amidst  all  his  numerous  engagements  ha  foiuid  t^e 
to  place  his  incomparable  seholarshtp  and  bis  rriigions  eames^tss 
at  tfa«  service  6f  the  hnmbtest  of  his  fellow-ciiiMD8«"  **  He  aver 
gave  yon,*'  Mr.  Windey er  said, "  the  best  of  his  thoughts.    He  was 
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MB  etfliolic  in  hif  help  u  eamett  in  ito  givi»f;.  The  oleUtered  toHe;^, 
the  working-man'B  club,  ihe  mechanics*  institote,  the  temperance 
morement,  joang  men's  asBociations,  and  jonmeynen  bakert' effoitR 
at  co-operation,  all  had  his  earnest  adyoesej  and  rapport/'  '*  Dr. 
WooUcv  was  kno'pvn  as  a  public  man,  taking  a  wide  and  earnest 
riew  of  the  great  question  of  public  education.  His  great  idea 
was  to  connect  the  primary  schools  of  the  countrjr  with  grammar 
schools,  and  the  grammar  schools  with  the  university ;  and  hj  a 
system  of  rewards  to  promote  from  the  primary  schools  of  the 
country  those  who  by  superior  abUity  showed  themselres  capable 
and  t<Porthyof  receiving  the  highest  education  the  country  oouUl 
gire.**  "  Whilst  his  subtle  intduect  made  him  perfect  in  his  capa- 
city to  expound  the  logical  structure  of  language  as  a  science,  his 
exquisite  taate  seized  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  the 
literature  of  the  past ;  and  the  scienoe  of  language,  under  his  teach- 
ing, was  not  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  but  a  severe  discipline 
for  the  mind.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  was  ever  striving  to  make 
his  pupils  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  past.  The  great  Greek  his- 
torian became  with  him  a  text-book  for  the  philoiiophical  reading 
of  all  history  and  its  teachings.  Steeped  in  tne  old  philosophy,  he 
was  conversant  with  every  development  of  modern  thought.  The 
dream  of  the  heathen  sage  was,  under  his  teaching,  the  handbook  of 
the  Christian  thinker."  SUch  are  the  opinions  formed  of  this  uoble- 
hearted  and  excellent  man ;  and  the  **  Lectures  Delivered  in  Austra- 
lia/* published  in  Britain  in  1862,  amply  bear  out  the  evidence 
quoted  regarding  his  fidelity,  scholarship,  popular  sympathies, 
liberal  and  far-reaching  thought,  honest  philanthropy,  and  pure 
Christian  character. 

The  volume  contains :  —  1st,  The  inaugural  oration,  already 
referred  to ;  2nd,  A  lecture  at  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts.  June 
1854,  on  Oral  Instrnction  and  Self-culture ;  3rd,  The  office  of 
Christian  Associations  towards  the  State  and  the  Church,  delivered 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Sydney,  June 
1865;  4»h,  A  paper  from  the  Sydney  University  magazine,  on 
Social  Difficulties ;  6th,  AreTiewof"The8elfi8hThcory  of  Morals;'' 
6th,  An  inaugural  address  on  the  connection  between  Culture  and 
Progress,  Civilization  and  Happiness,  delivered  at  the  Maitland 
School  of  Arts,  April  1857 ;  7th,  A  lecture  introductory  to  the 
26th  annual  course  in  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts,  June  1867 ; 
8th.  The  Social  use  of  Schools  of  Art,  delivered  May  1860;  9th,  A 
^itique  on  "The  Idyls  of  the  King,"  read  at  the  Darling  Point 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  December  1800.  The  volume 
WHB  produced  in  Britain  under  the  care  of  Dr.  WooUey's  steady 
^end  Dean  (then  Professor)  A.  P.  Stanley. 

On  the  13th  Sept.  1864.  he  delivered  before  the  School  of  Arts, 
j^dney,  a  lecture  on  **  Liberty,**  which  waspublished  by  request* 
End  is  !>^oken  of  as  Surpassing  in  merit.  We  have  not  beeu  able 
to  jyrocure  a  copy  of  it  for  extract.  The  intense  toil  of  thirteea 
yean,  the  exhaustimi  of  spirit  resulting  ftodk  the  elknato,  the 
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filial  torroir  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  demise— thon^^h  after 
lone;  and  and  severe  suffering — of  his  mother,  and  the  ambition  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  waa  new  in  education  and 
thought  in  Europe,  induced  him  to  determine  on  taking  a  home- 
ward voyage ;  this  he  did,  and  it  was  a  ^reat  joy  to  him  to  revisit 
once  more  the  scenes  of  his  old  memories.  He  was  welcomed  in 
the  highest  circles  of  British  thought  and  literary  effort,  and  all 
the  intellectual  society  of  his  native  land  was  opened  up  to  him. 
In  the  delight,  almost  rising  to  rapture,  of  such  intercourse,  the 
days  fled  with  amazine  rapidity,  and  he  found  himself  called  by 
dtfty  to  return  from  all  this  charming  and  dear  literary  and  scien- 
tific communion  to  the  field  of  t-ffbrt  and  labour  in  the  hemisphere 
where  his  destiny  had  placed  him.  He  saw  his  duty,  and  resolred 
to  turn  his  heart  to  its  accomplishment. 

"  Many  friends,  with  many  tempting  offers,  urtced  him  to  stay  at 
home,  and  still  stronger  was  the  temptation  of  his  own  nature;'* 
for  being  a  refined  and  cultivated  man  himself,  he  felt  keenly  the 
delight  of  mixing  in  the  society  of  men  of  letters.  In  the  friendly 
assemblies  of  such  men  his  own  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  made  him  a  welcome  ^est.  His  bright,  genial,  cheering 
enthusiasm ;  his  modest  ori^inalitj  of  mind ;  and  his  carefully- 
cul lured  taste,  made  companionship  with  him  a  refreshing  joy. 
fie  was  small  oF  stature,  lithe,  and  active ;  the  play  of  his  features 
was  facile  and  flexile,  and  in  repose  *'  his  face  was  pleasant  to  look 
u^n."  He  was  exceedingly  careful  in  details,  and  gave  the 
mmutest  attention  to  everything  he  took  in  hand, — ^he  put  hia 
heart,  as  we  say,  into  all  he  did,  or  strove  to  do.  He  was  a  warm 
friend,  generous  in  disposition,  and  courageouslv  devoted  to  truth, 
fie  dis&ined  to  tamper  with  his  convictions,  and  held  himself  bound 
to  pursue  all  thought?  to  their  legitimate  issues.  He  was  religious 
down  to  the  very  depths  and  up  to  the  utmost  heights  of  hb  being  ; 
but  he  was  not  a  bigot, — far  from  it.  Christianity  seemed  to  have 
been  transfused  into  him,  and  to  have  entered  into  vital  circulation 
throush  his  whole  nature.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  duty  waa 
ascred,  and  in  whom  the  keenest  sympathy  with  heroism  and 
virtue  was  constantly  active.  His  ideal  of  life  was  high,  noble,  and 
holy.  He  strove  to  be  at  once  childlike  and  Christlike ;  to  unite 
earthly  with  heavenly  wisdom. 

Exercising  the  heroism  of  self-denial,  Dr.  WooUey  made  all  his 
preparations  for  return  to  duties,  which  he,  was  never  again  to 
undertake.  He  became  a  passenger  on  board  the  London,  Of  the 
terrible  agony  of  the  occupants  of  that  vessel  the  soul>barrowing 
accounts  have  slready  thrilled  every  heart.  We  care  not  to  repeat 
the  tragic  t  ale  of  tempest  and  terror.  The  endeavour  to  realise  that 
awful  wreck  appals  the  soul.  On  Sabbath,  7th  Jan.  1866,  divine 
service  was  held  on  board  the  London,  Dr.  Woolley  and  the  Bar. 
D.  J.  Draper  taking  part  in  the  ministrations.  "The  oraolea 
of  God"  were  never  again  on  a  sabbath  day  "  to  be  spoken  aad  to 
be  heard"  by  more  than  nineteen  persona  in  that  ahip«     On 
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TSLdndtij  the  ragrng  triads  and  the  mad  sea-iUrg^  becwl  tMr 
work,  and  awe  settled  on  the  minds  of  all.  The  gaJeHdiftabled  skip, 
her  rig^ng  torn,  her  sails  rent,  her  masts  splintered,  surrender^ 
to  the  blast  and  to  the  heavy  sea.  The  sturdy  engines,  paralyzed 
by  the  mighty  waters,  ceased  from  their  labours.  •*  The  worst"  stood 
before  every  eye.  Only  "the  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair*'  was 
felt.  Bat  duty  was  before  all.  Quailleps  heroic  spirits, — Kerr,  Drk- 
pet*,  and  AVoolley,  after  taking  their  dtie  tarn  at  the  pmnps,  and 
otherwise  giving  their  physical  aid,  *'  during  the  lingering  snspetise 
of  those  awful  days,  comforted  the  people  with  exhortatiovi  prayer." 
Struggle  was  duty,  and  so  also  was  submission  when  the  hour  c&me. 

**  The  un^^el  of  death  flapped  his  wbg  on  the  blast,"  ' 

and  in  the  angry  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Xo7Jc?o»  dis- 
appeared. Oh,  what  a  pang  of  agony  is  in  the  fact — with  upwards 
of  two  hundred  living,  dying  human  beings  within  her,  a  mighty 
..grave.  So  did  Dr.  Woolley  die,  11th  January,  1866,  leavii^g 
behind  him  a  widow  and  six  orphan  children. 

When  the  news  of  that  terrible  disajRt^r  reached  Australia  &11 
hearts  were  bowed  with  grief  and  stirred  to  commiseration. 
Among  other  noteworthy  signs  of  this  it  becpmes  us  to  mention 
that  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  on  26th  of  March,  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Sydney,  under  the  presidency  of  ^ir 
Alfred  Stephen,  C.B.,  Chief  Justice,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying 
the  publio  sympathy  felt  for  Dr.  WooUey's  familv,  the  sense  of  his 
character  and  services,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  colony  through 
Lis  death.  It  consisted  of  gentlemen  representing  every  variety  of 
opinion  in  politics  and  religion,  and  every  walk  in  life.  ^'  The  pte- 
sence  in  the  chair,"  said  W.  C.  Windeyer,  Esq.,  **of  the  hrat 
xnagiatrate  in  the  land;  of  men  who  enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  our  dear  dead  friend  in  private  life ;  of  pupils  who  have 
hung  upon  his  lips  of  wisdom ;  of  citizens  who  have  met  him  in 
common  working  for  the  institutions  of  our  city ;  and  of  so  many  of 
those  sons  of  toil,  the  working  classes  of  this  city,  whose  earnest 
inend  he  was — all  these  proclaim  our  sense  of  a  common  loss  in 
Dr.  Woolley."  At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved  substantially  "to 
help  those  whom  he  has  left  a  legacy  to  the  land  of  his  adoption." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  tne  University  of  Sydney,  held 
4ith  Aprils  1866,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  engrbssect  in  the  minutes ;  and  a  copy  thereof  wai 
ordered  to  be  sent  officially  to  Mrs.  Woolley : — 

**  The  Seaste^  on  tht  fin(  4)ocasion  of  its  meeting  after  the  ooofirmaiioa  of  Ihe 
most  distrening  iotelligenoQ  of  the  loea  at  sea  of  the  B«v,  John  Woolley,  D.CX., 
the  Pnnoi{Ml,  «od  Profossor  of  Clasalcs  and  I^ogio  to  this  Uoitreraity,  deaires.  to 
record  its  bigh  aesse  and  appreciation  of  the  emioent  serTices  which  he  rendered  to 
■  the  loatitDtlon,  by  the  great  ability,  profoaod  learniog,  and  indeftttigahle  zeal, 
which  marked  his  disungaiBbed  career  in  these  important  capacities,  daring  ^he 
long  period  of  thirteen  ^ears.  The  task  which  he  undertook,  in  cdnjanction  with 
hhi  able  and  learned  colleagnes,  of  initiating  a  system  of  academical  instrucciou  in 
a  oommanity  where  none  had  prevtonsly  Misted,  was  ODe  of  ne  ordinary  diffioolty. 

1866.  .V 
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The  saeoflss  with  which  he  acoomplished  that  object  will  ever  remain  as  the  beet 
memorial  of  bis  peculiar  fitness  for  so  important  a  linty.  Highly  ^fted  in  mental 
ability,  and  a  moet  aceompltshed  scholar,  be  spared  no  painn  in  commanicating  to 
the  students  placed  under  his  control  the  rich  treaanres  of  his  eztensiTe  knowledge. 
The  pecnliar  gift  with  which  he  WdS  endowed,  of  winning  to  himself  the  confidcnee 
and  affection  of  bis  papils,  added  largely  to  his  success  as  a  public  instructor.  The 
Senate  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  also  expressing  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  his  widow  and  family  in  the  irreparable  loss  they  have  anstained." 

It  was  reported  to  us  from  Australia  that  Dr.  WooUey  had 
prepared  a  new  work  on  logic  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  Sydney 
university,  and  another  source  of  information  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  revisal  of  this  work  had  occupied  the  home-coming  voyage 
of  the  toil-exhausted  thinker.  With  the  intent,  if  this  were  correct, 
of  being  able  to  afford  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  contents  of 
such  a  work,  we  made  inquiries  in  the  most  likely  reliable  quarters, 
and  we  have  received  from  one  quite  certain  of  being  correctly 
informed  a  reply  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  him  just  before  he  left,  and  had  talked  with  him 
about  various  publishing  schemes,  none  of  which,  I  fear»  are  at  all 
likely  to  be  realized  ;  but  none  had  any  reference  to  logic,  or  any 
scientific  subject.  Literary  and  artistic  matters  seemed  to  interest 
him  most."  Our  hope,  therefore,  of  a  riper  and  teaching-tested 
logic  from  his  *''  vanished  hand"  is  vain.  It  may  not  be  m  vain« 
however,  tliat  we  hope  for  a  translation  from  his  pen  of  the  episode 
of  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  in  the  "Golden  Ass"  of  that  execrable 
stylist  amung  Latin  writers,  Apuleius.  A  verse  rendering  of  that 
episode  appeared,  1799,  from  the  pen  of  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.,  but 
a  nineteeLTu  century  translation  in  verse,  composed  to  the  music  of 
the  Farran4  8--'ta  river,  by  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars  of  the 
day,  ought  surely  to  have  interest  sufficient  to  secure  its  publication 
and  rapid  salo. 

After  the  nanrative  of  such  life — a  life  of  effort,  influence,  progress, 
scholarship,  a)>d  an  apostolate  of  learning,  we  need  not  surely 
apologize  for  placing  the  name  of  Dr.  John  WooUey  among 
"modern  logicians,"  as  one  worthy  of  admiring  remembrance. 
He  has  not,  it  is  true,  won  from  the  /general  voice  of  criticism  this 
prominent  position.  But  we  must  thmk  how  truly  he  sacrifices  an 
attainable  iame  who  passes  from  the  great  centres  of  intelligence  to 
kindle  the  torch  of  investigative  learning  in  another  hemisphere. 
For  ourselves,  we  take  it  as  a  reproach  that  his  logic  should  have 
lain  upon  our  shelves  in  unappreciating  neglect,  though  cursorily 
scanned,  until  the  "morning  of  the  eternal  day"  of  Gt)d  had 
dawned  upon  the  author's  spirit.  The  *"  selfless  man  and  stainless 
gentleman,"  the  thinker,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  Christian 
charity  and  chivalry,  is  gone.  Surely  it  must  have  been  with  him, 
when  the  last  engulphing  swirling  swoop  of  the  sea  Bad  gurgled  in 
his  ears,  that  he  could  say,— 

^  With  the  eennd,  I  woke,  and  heard  indeed 
The  clear  eharch- bells  ring  in  the  Chrrstmas  mora.*' 
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AFFIBMATIYB  ABTICtB.— II. 

" Faith  is  the  rabstHMtof  things  hoped  for,  t]}e  eridenoe  of  things  mueen." — 

St,  Paul 

Abticlxs  of  fkitli  are  tbe  tacred  depoBits  of  history.  The  very 
life  of  the  okurch  beats  in  them.  They  are  not  mere  dead  dogmas, 
they  are  liying  thought.  They  are  more,  however,  than  the  uving 
thought  of  the  past.  They  are  the  life  of  the  soul  of  men  in  the 
present  day.  They  have  been  incorporated  with  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  affections  of  their  belieyers,  and  on  them,  or  according 
to  them,  thej  form  the  plan  of  their  lives ;  or  "  form  to  them  the 
relish  of  their  souls.*'  Into  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  several 
diurches,  the  thoughts  of  men  have  gathered  up  their  energies ; 
and  fin  them  epochs  are  summed  up.  It  is  impossible  to  revise 
articles  of  faith  unless  you  can  also  revise  all  the  influences  of 
hiftwy.  Can  yoU  revise  the  flower  of  which  the  seed  has  been 
idanted  -w^iioh  nas  taken  root  and  grown  P  Can  you  revise  a  river- 
•ourse  when  its  waters  have  carried  the  vast  freights  of  inland 
places  into  the  broad  ocean  P  No.  Neither  can  creeds  be  revised 
—they  are  portions  of  the  souls  of  men. 

^Tso  maay  aoble  souls  hftvo  thought  ud  died, 
Too  suoiy  mighty  poets  lived  and  sang, 
And  oar  good  Saxod,  from  lips  pacified, 

With  martyr- fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  nng 
Too  loDg,  to  have  God's  holy  canse  denied." 

Our  creeds  are  the  bamters  of  our  battles ;  our  creeds  are  part 
andparoel  of  our  being;  Nolumus  Jides  AngluB  mutari  / 

what  new  colours  can  bring  the  old  ranture  to  the  heart  of  the 
soldier  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  of  battle 
under  the  war-worn  flag  of  olden  times  P  What  new  creed  can 
come  hallowed  to  the  soul  with  such  associations  as  that  which 
history  consecrates  and  deathbeds  have  made  dearer  than  anything 
that  earth  holds  P  Change  in  this  is  mental  death.  It  unsolders 
and  disunitesall  that  has  been  regarded  as  ''Iheanofaor  of  the  soul,sure 
and  stead&st  within  the  rail."  If  it  was  a  tin  in  the  times  of  the 
ages  of  the  anoicmts  to  remore  tbe  ancient  laadmariGS,  must  it  not 
be  a  ain  cf  daopet  dye  to  remove  the  old  landmarki  of  the  aoul  on 
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the  heavenward  and  homeward  journey  it  is  taking  P  It  is  a  serions 
responBibility  indeed  which  men  undertake,  when  they  offer  to  snp- 
plant  the  creeds  of  onr  age.  The  fable  of  "  new  lamps  for  old  ones  " 
has  a  meaning  suitable  to  our  church  days  as  well  as  to  the  "  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainments."  The  old  oil  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  burned 
out  of  the  old  lamps  which  our  forefathers  lighted  to  welcome  the 
comidff  of  the  Lord  with,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  ought  yet  to 
go  ana  buy  for  ourselves.    If  a  title  to  the  skies  has  been  securely 

gained  in  times  gone  by  with  the  articles  of  faith  we  have,  let  us 
ave  faith  still  that  they  will  serve  our  turn  and  |»rocure  us  the 
approving  smile  of  Heaven. 

Confessions  of  faith  are  landmarks  and  lighthouses.  If  these 
shift  and  vary,  how  shall  we  plough  the  rough  seas  of  public  opinion, 
or  escape  by  their  aid  from  tne  storms  that  may  overtake  us  m  life ; 
or  even  direct  our  course  to  life's  true  haven  P  The  things  that  are 
"  most  surely  believed  amon^  us  "  must  be  contained  in  articles  of 
faith.  An  indefinite  belief  is  altogether  nugatory.  It  is  trust  in 
cloudland,  belief  in  the  transitory  as  the  enduring,  and  taking  dew 
for  sunshine.    Faith  is  not  of  this  sort. 

'*  Oh  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken, 
And  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark.'* 

Steering  by  which,  it  attains  to  the  quiet  rest  of  safe  harbourage— 
"  beatitude  past  utterance."  Such  should  faith  be— something  on 
which  we  can  really  rely.  How  can  consistency  of  life  be  secured, 
how  can  constancy  of  hope  and  endeavour  be  procured,  unless  what 
a  man  believes  in  be  distinctly  irrevisably  made  up  in  hia  mindP 
It  is  true  that  "  articles  of  faith  "  are  easily  found  fault  with,  and 
are  not  easily  made  perfect :  that  there  are  many  men  who  ean 
bring  forward  grave  objections  to  many  articles  of  religious  credence, 
but  can  they  substitute  anything  better,  more  trustworthy,  or  more 
scriptural,  in  the  room  of  that  which,  they  propose  to  taike  away  P 
Is  such  a  one  not  well  sketched  in  the  foUowmg  lines  of  Hudibraa  P 

"  He  a  rope  of  sand  conid  twist 
As  tongh  as  learned  Sorbonist, 
And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  senll 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  fiiU; 
Snch  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 
That*s  to  be  let  nnfnmUhM. 
He  ooold  raise  scmples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice, 
As  if  Divinity  had  catched 
The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratched." 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  men  of  this  sort,  and 
afflict  oar  souls  on  account  of  uieir  objections  to  the  creeds,  con- 
fessions, and  articles  of  the  churches,  how  shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
"  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you 
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a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with  meekness  and  fear  P  "  (1  Pet. 
iii.  16.)  And  still  more  pertinently  we  may  ask,  how  shall  we,  if 
creeds  are  to  be  regsrded  as  rerisable,  be  able  to  keep  "  the  unity 
of  the  faith P  "  Our  faith  in  God  should  be  like  God  himself,  change- 
less. Truth  cannot  change,  error  alone  is  changeable.  If  we  be- 
lieye  our  church  articles  to  be  erroneous,  then  of  course  we  can 
believe  them  to  be  capable  of  revision.  In  that  case,  however,  they 
should  endure  the  decree  of  "  my  Lord  Hamlet,"  or  be  subjected 
to  the  advice  given  by  Doudney  about  the  tailor's  bill — "  Reform 
it  altogether.' 

If  any  man  has  given  the  assent  and  consent  of  his  mind  and 
heart  to  certain  formularies,  in  which  the  common  faith  of  the 
church  to  which  he  adheres  is  written  and  contained,  he  cannot 
desire  that  the  church  should  revise  them ;  for  thev  may  then  be 
altered  to  signify  something  different  from  that  which  he  believes  ; 
or  else  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  altered  it  is  admitted  that 
they  were  former^  wrong,  and  that  all  their  former  holders  were 
in  error  —  those  who  utered  them  included.  If  they  have 
been  wrong  previously,  how  shall  we  be  certain  that  they  shall  be  - 
right  in  their  revision  P  May  they  not  as  probably  go  further 
wrong P 

If,  again,  a  church  has  appointed  certain  articles  of  faith  to  be 
most  surely  believed  by  its  members,  and  this  is  laid  before  the 
various  communities  of  professing  Christians  .for  their  judgment, 
and  for  reference  or  information,  how  unstable  would  all  things 
become  if  these  were  to  be  made  subject  to  revision  P  There  would 
be  no  systematic  theology  at  all.  If  he  is  to  be  accursed  who 
removes  his  neighbour's  landmarks  regarding  the  things  of  earth, 
how  much  more  vitally  wicked  is  he  who  would  remove  the  land- 
marks on  the  way  to  the  celestial  city  P  There  could  be  no  approach 
made  to  having  "  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  baptism,"  if  there  were 
not  publicly  acknowledged  digests  of  doctrine,  to  which  appeal 
2night  be  made. 

Aware  as  I  am  of  the  popular  prejudices  against  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  held  by  many,  I  cannot  but  think  that  any  attempt  to 
meddle  with  the  current  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  would  be 
likely  only  to  muddle  the  subject  and  gratify  the  sceptically- 
minded.  Allow  a  similar  latitude  in  the  interpretation  of  confess- 
ions and  creeds  as  is  permitted  in  the  interj^retation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  every  useful  and  necessary  concession  is  made.  "  Articles 
of  Faith"  ought  to  be  irrevisable  in  their  terms,  though  they 
should  be  always  liberally  interpreted — not  otherwise  is  it  possible 
that  they  can  be  usefully  employed ;  and  without  them  how  incom- 
petent is  man  to  live  anght  I 

"'Tie  m  thing  impoesible  to  fnme 
Cooceptioos  equal  to  the  soars  desirss ; 
And  the  most  di£5calt  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  sool  is  competent  to  gain. 
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Msii  if  of  diut ;  efchaml  hepu  bm  bit, 
Which,  when  thej  would  Baitain  themithrai  iloft| 
Want  the  conaistance;  lik«  a  pillar  of  aaaaka 
That  with  majestic  eneigy  from  earth 
Biaes,  bat  haTiog  reached  the  thinner  air 
Helta  and  disaoWea,  and  ia  no  longer  aaen.** 

Let  TLB  not  tamper  with  the  preoioiu  beliefs  of  men.  SeMnoeinsjr 
change,  laws  may  be  altered,  politica  may  be  Tevolutionised,  customs 
may  be  abrogated  or  fall  into  dasnetade,  but  faith  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  soul.  It  has  a  preciousness  far  excelling  these  "  things  of  a  day .'* 
We  dare  not  risk  the  dissolving  of  all  the  honest  associations  of 
men  with  the  faith  which  has  mi^e  holy  lives,  happy  homes,  jojfM 
deathbeds ;  which  hare  been  to  many  souls  the  pledges  of  the 
promises  of  Grod  and  the  rare  mercies  of  David,  so  tnat  eren  in  the 
hour  of  death  they  can  say  exaltaBti3i-*— 

'*  With  faith  I  plonge  xne  in  this  aea, 
Hero  is  my  bope,  my  joy,  my  reat, 
Hither,  when  death  auaHa,  I  flei^ 

I  aeakmy  aafety  in  Christ's  braast; 
Away  Bad  doabt  and  audona  feai\ 
M«rcy  ia  all  that  ia  written  there." 


AnsTiiis. 
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**  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conacienee,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrinea 
and  commandmenta  of  men  which  am  in  any  thing  oontiary  to  hia  woid,  or  beai4a 
it,  in  mattera  of  fldth  or  worship.  .  .  .  The  requiring  of  an  impUeit  fiuA 
and  an  abaohite  and  blind  obedience,  ia  to  deatioy  liberty  of  oonseieiiea^  aad  naaaa 
alaft."—"*  Weatminater  Confeaaioa  of  Faith,**  chap.  xx.  f  2. 

TiESK  in  one  sense  this  question  would  admit  of  an  affinnativs 
repl^  only.  Assmne  the  perfectibility  of  hnman  nature,  and  that 
the  immediate  and  infallibly  correct  conception  of  everything  in 
the  Scriptures  possesses  men's  mtnds  without  a  possibility  of  error, 
and  under  such  conditions  standards  of  religious  faith,  being  ua* 
sullied  by  eyen  unconsdoBs  mistake,  would  rightly  claim  exemp- 
tion from  future  revision  or  alteration.  But,  unlmppily,  *'  to  err 
is  human ;  "  and  therefore  no  implicit,  unshaken  reliance  can  be 

f  laced  in  any  purely  human  composition  on  matters  of  faith.  The 
[oly  Scriptures  must  inevitably  be  the  final  court  of  aopeid';  but 
fro/u  the  fact  that  passages  of  the  sacred  writings  have  tne  amear^ 
ance  of  being  contradictory,  a  necessity  is  created  for  oreeas  or 
standards,  in  which  these  seeming  inconsistencies  may  be  recon- 
ciled, and  the  teachings  of  Scripture  methodised  for  ready  refers 
•nee  and  comparison. 

The  Church  of  Eome  claims  to  be  the  sole  guardian  interpreter 
and  expositor  of  Christian  doctrine,  contending  that  certainty  is 
impossible  beyond  ber  pale,  infallibility  alone  sure  in  her  keeping. 
Notwithstanding  this  superhuman  profession,  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies obstinately  obtrude  beneath  the  smile  of  holy  mother  Churoh, 
affording  proofs  of  man's  deplorable  liability  to  mifls  or  miarepre- 
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sent  the  truth.  Other  communions  have  too  frequently  manifested 
the  same  pretension  to  actual  infallibility,  though  unavowed  as 
auch,  elevating  creeds,  confessions,  or  articles,  to  at  least  a  level 
with  the  Bible  itself.  Now,  seeing  that  this  has  notoriously  been 
the  case,  and  considering  the  tenacity  with  which  people  cling  to 
old  opinions  as  such,  stopping  their  ears  to  the  persuasive  exposition 
of  truths,  newly  discovered  or  applied  to  the  pulling  down  of  some 
superfluous  sand-founded  outpost  of  their  religious  belief,  is  it 
Bot  a  likely  conclusion  that,  to  obviate  this  evil  in  a  quiet  way,  a 
periodical,  or  at  least  fixed  revision  of  standards  of  faith  would  be 
advisable?  The  march  of  truth,  the  growth  of  intelligence,  the 
cautious  painstaking  years  of  research  employing  great  minds  in 
investigatmg  the  foundatioDs,  and  re-testing  the  doctrines  of  re- 
lifirion,  are  surely  productive  of  stancher  adherence  to  the  grand 
old  traths  that,— 

"  Moored  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
The  firmer  are  rooted  the  rader  the  blow," 

as  well  as  in  detecting  the  omissions,  and  rectifying  as  they  are 
recognized,  the  blunders  of  a  former  age.  Truth  is  thus  freed  from 
some  of  its  encumbering  error,  and  the  consciences  of  standard 
subscribers  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  relieved  from  the  galling  yoke 
of  error.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  ad  ivjinitum  in  support  of 
Hie  foregoing  considerations.  To  show  that  this  is  no  empty  make- 
believe,  no  vague  boast  of  what  cannot  be  produced,  the  following 
is  submitted.  In  1647,  when  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  framed  at 
Westminster,  it  was  the  common  belief  that  the  creation  simply 
occupied  six  ord'mary  days,  and  so  it  appears  in  this  Confession ; 
while  the  rigorously  tested  results  of  geological  science  have  since 
plainly  demonstrated  that  the  term  day  in  Genesis  i.,  as  rendered 
in  the  English  version,  denotes  thousands  of  years.  Similarly,  the 
opinions  of  the  magistrate's  functions,  &c.,  expounded  by  the 
venerable  Confession,  are  being  incessantly  combated,  with  telling 
success,  by  those  who  have  subscribed  to  this  standard.  The  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  likewise  lost  their 
former  firm  hold  of  the  Church  in  some  points,  though  scruples 
have  been  judiciously  repressed  by  the  Act  lately  passed  to  regu- 
late the  footing  on  which  the  Articles  are  now  accepted.  Sufficient 
reason  is  thus  given  to  justify  the  revision  of  documents  that  labour 
under  the  drawback  of  being  composed  when  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  the  investigation  of  science  in 
relation  to  scriptural  subjects,  were  not  so  advanced  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  therefore  so  much  greater  chance,  and  proved  actual 
existence  of  error  in  dogmatizing  on  points  on  which  we  have 
now  fuller  light,  becauBe  several  later  centuries  have  elapsed  of 
surpassing  mental  activity.  Is  the  revision  of  these  standards, 
then,  reasonably  forbidden  ?  And  yet,  both  with  the  Articles  and 
the  Westminster  Confession,  there  are  persons  who  gravely  signify 
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their  fall  concurrence  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  lustily,  though  too 
often  blindly,  erecting  tradition  into  the  proper  seat  of  personally 
tested  truth ;  taking  it  an  once  and  for  ail  settled  that  the  creed  of  the 
church  is  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
they  proceed  indiscriminately  to  anathematize  any  one  who  protests 
against  their  view  on  any  point  held  by  their  formulary.  No  matter 
the  reasoning  that  is  marshalled  against  the  old  opinion,  it  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  gnardian  of  the  intact  creed  that  an  attack  is 
being  made  upon  it,  and  instantly  instruments  suited  to  every  sudi 
occasion,  reiterated  general  assertions  of  the  creed's  veracity  in  ioto, 
are  held  to  confound  and  shame  the  gainsay er. 

K.  S.  asks,  "  What  good  end  will  be  served  by  having  standards 
revisableP  "  (p.  39).     Briefly,  to  take  judicious  advantage  of  the 
labours  of  pious  and  learned  men  of  ages  foUowiDg  the  first  issue 
of  the  creed.     Is  *it  to  be  asserted  that  once  a  creed  is  ^-ritteQ 
every  word  is  irrevocable,  that  the  good  men  its  authors  have  left  a 
fair  and  faultless  monument  of  absolute  truth  behind  them  which 
coming  ages  may  admire,  but  shall  in  vain  try  to  improve,  purify,  or 
remodel 't      Did  wisdom  die  with  our  fathers,  that  later  genera- 
tions are  incapacitated  from  framing  a  standard  for  themselves ;  or 
at  least  conscientiously  examining,  pruning,  and  supplementing  the 
existing   creed,  as  the  fathers,  in  their  day,  took  the  liberty  of 
doing  by  former  abstracts  of  faith  ?    The  Eeformation  would  never 
have  thrown  off  the  trammels  from  conscience  but  for  this  manly 
principle  of  individual  responsibility  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  if,  in 
conscience,  a  man  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  certain  standard,  whether 
in  respect  to  doctrine,  ceremony,  discipline,  or  government,  let  him 
be  true  to  himself,  and  profess  his  belief  in  what  his  conscience, 
interpreting  the  word  ot  God,  lays  down  as  truth.    The  ri^ht  of 
private  judgment  goes  thus  far.    Suppose  many  Christians  in  this 
state  of  discontent  with  their  formularies  (as  undoubtedly  there 
are  at  this  day),  does  li,  S.  really  think  it  \KOuld  be  ruinous  to 
appoint  in  the  proper  way  an  official  incjuiry  into  the  teaching  of  these 
standards,  adjusting  them  in  conformity  to  the  ascertained  findings 
of  theology  and  its  kin  ired  sciences  since  the  appearance  of  the  ori- 
ginal formularies.     If  done  with  prayerful  deliberation,  surely  such 
a  course  would  be  quite  innocent,  instead  of  producing  the  dreadful 
calamity  of  **  utter  contusion,  with  no  real  belief  existing  any- 
where" (p.  39). 

Bishop  Butler  ppeaks  very  decidedly  on  this  point,  scattering  to 
the  winds  the  groun(ile^s  fears  of  those  who  regard  independent 
investigation  and  decision  in  religion  as  synonymous  with  waver- 
ing doubt,  and  as  certain  harbingers  of  desolation  to  the  peculiar 
temple  of  truth  in  which  the  fearful  ones  ensconce  themselves. 
Butler  thus  testifies  his  full  reliance  in  a  leading  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism : — 

"  As  it  i«  owned,  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  under* 
stood  ;  so  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  understood  before  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  and  without  miraculous  interpositions,  it  must  be  in 
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the  same  way  aa  natural  knowledge  ig  come  at.  .  .  .  For  this 
is  the  way  m  which  all  improyementB  are  made;  by  thoughtfiil 
men's  tracing  on  obscure  hints  as  it  were  dropped  by  nature  acci- 
dentally, or  which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds  by  chance.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the 
possession  of  mankind  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  undis- 
oovered.  For  all  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same  faculties  of 
investigation  from  which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural  know* 
ledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  last  age  were  equaUy  in 
possession  of  mankind  several  thousand  years  before  "  ("  Analogy/' 
Part  II.,  chap,  iii.,  par.  10). 

Thus  the  book  of  Hevelation,  as  well  as  that  of  Nature,  is  but 
gradually  comprehended,  and  age  after  age  men  may  discover 
something  in  each  of  them  hitherto  unthought  of,  and  correct 
mistakes  previously  held  as  infallible  principles.  The  intellect  of 
man  peruses  both  volumes ;  and  the  more  the  mind  is  enlightened 
and  under  beneficial  educative  influences,  the  more  likelihood  of  its 
interpretation  harmonizing  with  the  absolute  truth. 

In  his  address  before  the  Edinburgh  University  last  year,  Mr. 
Gladstone  observed  "  that  a  system  of  religion,  however  absolutely 
perfect  for  its  purpose,  however  divine  in  its  conception  and 
expression,  yet  of  necessity  becomes  human  too  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  contact  with  humanity,"  a  corroboration  of  Butler's 
reasoning,  inasmuch  as  the  clouded  intellect  of  man  is  unable  by 
its  limited  constitution  to  grasp  at  once  the  whole  truth,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  erroneous  and  pre-couceived  notions  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  a  standard  that  in  one  century  may  embody  the 
results  of  Biblical  study  up  to  that  time,  gradually  becomes,  in  per- 
haps a  half-century  afterwards,  the  known  publisher  of  some  falla- 
cies fully  exploded  in  the  interval.  Is  it  not  then  necessary,  for  the 
honour  and  weal  of  religion,  that  confessions  should  be  revisable  P 
In  no  other  way  can  the  old  standards  keep  in  line  with  the 
advance  of  new  truths. 

The  language  of  a  nation  is  ever  changing,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
but  quite  surely.  Numerous  idioms  and  expressions,  for  mstance, 
used  in  1611,  when  our  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  was  first 
published,  are  now  obsolete,  and  are  apt  to  convey  to  modern  minds 
a  meaning  they  did  not  then  bear.  An  objection  of  this  kind  holds 
good  against  the  everlasting  untouched  preservation  of  systematic 
creeds,  regardless  of  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  after  ages 
they  seek  to  dogmatize  for. 

B.  S.  apparently  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable- when  a  reflection 
of  this  kind  crossed  his  mind,  for — important  concession — ^he  admits 
(p.  38)  '*  that  error  has,  in  the  conrse  of  centuries,  been  engrafted 
on  this  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  so  as  to  obscure,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  to  nullify  it ; "  and  can  he,  notwithstanding  this  passage, 
still  maintain  that "  standards  ought  to  be  irrevisable  "  P  No  loop- 
hole can  facilitate  a  return  to  that  affirmation ;  and  accordingly, 
though  aa  quoted,  E.  S.  has  unwittingly  adduced  a  powerful  argu- 
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mant  for  revisable  standards,  he  eWdently  grew  timid  after  his  un- 
guarded admission,  and  winds  up  the  sentence  by  saying  that  "  it 
is  no  reason  for  revisinj|[  and  altering  those  articles  of  faith  which 
are  the  basis  of  Christianity," — ^a  conclusion  such  preniises  plainly 
oontradict,  and  quite  unwarrantable  on  any  syllogistic  method 
whatever  known  to  Aristotle,  Whately,  or  Hamilton.  Observe  it 
is  granted  that  reyision  is  necessary  on  some  ooints,  and  then  we 
are  quietly  told  that  certain  other  points  ehoula  not  be  revised,  as 
a  reason  why,  after  all,  revisioD,  as  a  whole,  should  be  frowned 
upon ; — a  course  as  reasonable  as  if  one  should  argue  that,  because 
a  man  possesses  certain  good  principles  or  habits^  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  raise  any  agitation  by  endeavouring  to  reform  some  bad 
principles  or  habits  he  may  have  acquired.  It  is  a  beautifully  ex- 
pressed and  appropriate  saying  that  "  truth,  like  a  torch,  the  more 
it  is  shook  it  shines,"  and  it  is  very  applicable  here. 

Again,  E.  S.  believes  (p.  39),  "  that  every  particular  or  national 
church  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  has  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  contrary  to 
Gk>d's  written  word."  The  statement  seems  to  lean  considerably 
towards  the  negative  side  of  this  question.  Does  his  expression  of 
this  principle  not  involve  the  legitimacy  of  the  church's  interference 
in  matters  of  faith  when  necessary?  For,  granted  that  it  has 
"authority  in  controversies  of  faith,"  this  authority,  to  be  free, 
must  not  be  slavishly  confined  to  the  mere  accumulation  of  pre- 
cedent ;  but,  in  virtue  of  iU  position  as  a  church,  it  is  empowered 
to  decide  on  points  submitted  to  it,  led  to  the  truth  by  God's  writ- 
ten word,  which,  as  has  frequently  been  shown,  fallible  standards 
occasionally  contradict.  If  £>.  S.  concedes  to  the  church  liberty 
to  settle  a  question  of  faith  either  one  way  or  other,  as  may  seem 
reasonable  to  sn  authority,  the  consequences  inevitably  follow, 
standards  being  framed  by  the  authority  of  a  certain  church,  that 
same  church,  at  a  later  day,  by  the  same  authority,  has  a  right  to 
revise  the  creed  previously  adopted.  It  is  thus  absurd  to  try  to 
bind  an  existing  church  hand  and  foot,  to  the  deliberatious  and 
decisions  of  a  similar  body  centuries  before,  who  themselvea  boldly 
revised  and  criticised  what  their  predecessors  had  believed,  and 
chose  the  several  articles  of  their  faith  independently  of  any  pi>?- 
existing  human  authority.  We,  their  descendants,  assert  no  more 
than  our  right,  to  act  as  they  did.  This  is  really  obeying  the 
apostolic  injunction,  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good"(l  Thess.  V.21). 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fallible  nature  of  all  human  theologica 
compends  or  standards,  the  greater  enlightenment  of  the  present  over 
preceding  centuries,  the  improved  methods  of  exegesis  and  trans- 
tation  now  applied,  and  our  individual  responsibility  for  our  most 
holy  faith,  the  conclusions  can  scarcelv  be  evaded  tluit  standards  of 
faith  demand  revision,  if  their  healthiest  influenoea  and  enlarged 
usefulness  are  at  all  worth  caring  for.  Buddt. 
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DOES  SCIENCE  INDUCE  SCEPTICISM? 

AFFIEMATITB  ABTICLE. — III. 

'*  SoieDce  has  been  so  Tictorioiis  of  Ute  years,  and  has  been  adding  so  consUnil  j  to 
the  strength  of  its  main  positions,  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  doubt  anything  which 
is  affirmed  by  cautions  an^  scientific  men  as  a  fact  within  their  own  domain. 
But  when  from  the  proper  and  recognized  conclnsions  of  science  inferences  are 
drawn  which  afieot  the  spiritual  life,  then  it  cannot  be  oomplained  if  we  flcmtinise 
Uiese  inferences  carefully." — Rev,  J.  LL  Davim, 

Scniircx  deals  only  with  nature,  with  nature  pnre  and  simple. 
It  attempts  to  interpret  phenomena,  what  we  Know  alone  con- 
cerns science,  not  what  we  ou^ht  to  believe.  Science  searches  for 
certainty,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  faith.  Plato,  it  is  true, 
said  that  "  truth  is  related  to  faith,  as  being  is  related  to  becoming/' 
but  modem  science  regards  faith  as  a  foster-sister  of  truth,  and  will 
not  acknowledge  that  she  belongs  to  the  same  family — in  any  but 
the  most  illegitimate  sense.  Faith  creates  myths,  but  truth  is  the 
parent  of  history  and  science — they  are  the  twin-daughters  of  truth 
and  thought. 

''  I  know  that  age  to  age  succeeds, 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds, 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds;" 

and  that  these  systems  and  these  creeds  are  in  constant  antagonism, 
the  systems,  as  science,  continually  inducing  scepticism  of  the 
creeds.  This  evidence  history  yields  along  all  her  course.  So 
patent  is  this,  that  it  has  become  a  commonplace  in  every  popular 
lecture  that  the  truths  of  science  have  always  been  opposed  bv  the 
promoters  of  the  dogmas  of  theology,  and  that  science,  in  the  long 
run,  has  always  acquired  the  mastery  of  the  field ;  and  in  this  way, 
too,  as  in  other  warfares — 

"  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

"  W."  has  wisely  determined  to  keep  himself  free  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  '^  science  falsely  so-called ;"  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  define  scientific  truth,  for  it  is  very  difficult  in  a 
debate  like  this,  which  rests  on  general  principles,  to  discriminate 
between  true  and  false  science.  The  history  oi  science  is  a  history 
of  human  mistakes  conceived  to  be  true.    It  is  a  constant  succession 
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of  hypotheses,  held  for  true  for  a  while,  and  then  cast  aside  for 
others,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  discarded  for  others  of  a  newer 
stvle.  The  progress  of  science  is  the  progress  of  error — even  if  we 
admit  that  it  is  the  progress  of  error  towards  truth,  it  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  science  has  foisted  upon  the  minds  of  men  more  error 
than  all  the  so-called  errors  of  theology.  Excepting  mathematics 
I  giye  our  opponents  the  choice  of  any  of  the  branches  of  science  to 
show  that  its  progress  has  not  been  one  from  error  to  error,  per- 
haps a  less  error,  but  still  an  error.    We  say  with  Tennyson — 

**  Foreran  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 
Thj  feet  millenniams  hence  he  set 
In  midst  of  knowledge  dreAmed  not  yet; 
Thon  hast  not  gained  a  real  height, 
Nor  art  thoa  nearer  to  the  Hfsht, 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite!*' 

Science  concerns  itself  with  this  world,  and  encircles  itself  in 
a  network  of  laws,  active  and  operating,  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding.  It  jBuffers  no  overleaping  of  the  barriers  of 
reality.  All  that  it  can  rest  on  is  experience,  and  if  anything  inn* 
scends  experience  it  is  scouted  by  science  as  unworthy  of  oelief. 
Science  is  stern  reality.  All  that  fine  spun  theoretic  talk  of  phi- 
losophy and  reli^on  about  supra-mundane  themes  is  nonsense  at 
the  best,  and  fiction  at  the  worst.  We  cannot  experiment  upon  the 
things  of  which  they  treat,  and  hence  we  cannot,  without  credulity, 
accept  of  the  doctrmes  or  dogmas  of  either  as  true.  This  is  the 
train  of  remark  common  among  men  of  scientific  minds.  This  is 
very  plainlj^  seen  in  the  disquisition  on  geology  by  Mr.  Page, 
which  was  inserted  a  short  time  ago  in  the  "Eloquence  of  uie 
Month."  In  that  able  summary  of  geological  progress  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  theology  was  very  probably  wrong  in  what  it 
taught ;  but  that  geology  could  not  possibly  err  in  w&t  it  learned 
from  the  earth  itself.  This  idea  seems  to  commend  itself  to  scien- 
tific men,  who  find  a  delight  in  elaborating  discrepancies  (as  they 
allege  them  to  be)  between  the  Divine  record  and  the  rock-history 
of  the  globe ;  and  hence  we  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  quite  justified  in 
asserting  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  science  to  induce  scepticism. 

Crfn  a  plainer  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  pursuit  of  scienoe 
to  induce  scepticism  be  found  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  coolly  asserts,  notwithstanding  the  distinct  revelation  of 
the  Scriotures  to  the  contrary,  that  "probably  all  the  organic 
beings  wnich  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  descended  from 
one  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was  at  first  breathed."* 
The  declaration  of  Scripture  is  explicit  upon  this  point,  that 
God  created  "organic  beings."  1.  The  Lord  Qod  made  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field  before 
it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew  " 
(Gen.  ii.  4,  5).  2.  "God  created  every  living  creature  that 
moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  and  every 

•  "  Origin  of  Speoiet,"  p.  484. 
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winged  fowl "  (Gen.  i.  21).  3.  "  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  everything  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  26).  4.  "  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image  "  (Gen.  i.  27).  Here,  then,  we  hare  science  pro- 
ducing its  probahilitiea  in  opposition  to  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture,  and  so  inducing  scepticism.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  the  inducement  to  disbelieve  the  Scripture  is  the  guess  of 
science  that  she  has  found  out  a  more  probaole  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse of  organized  life  than  that  which  the  word  of  God  reveals  or 
suggests.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  "  is  an  able  and  daring 
book ;  but  his  origin  of  species  is  different  from  that  which  the 
Creator  of  species  nas  been  pleased  to  reveal. 

Why  do  scientific  men  so  invariably  speak  of  nature  rather  than 
of  God  P  Why  do  they  so  sedulously  personify  the  laws  of  the 
universe  into  an  idol  deity — Nature,  m  preference  to  expressing 
their  faith  in,  and  their  allegiance  to,  God  P  There  is  a  common 
habit  among  men  of  science  of  using  circumlocutions,  which  appear 
to  imply  their  belief  in  a  personal,  active,  superintending  Provi- 
dence named  Grod ;  but  they  speak  of  Him  as  "  The  Author  of 
Nature,"  •*  The  Infinite  Designer,"  "  The  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse," **  The  Omnipotent  Framer  of  the  Sky,"  "  The  Omniscient 
Legislator  of  the  World  of  Matter,"  &o.,  &o.,  all  of  which  seem  like 
tricks  for  hiding  God  out  of  sight  from  one's  thoughts  and  indica- 
tions of  the  sceptical  tendency  of  scientific  minds.  Neither  brevity, 
omateness  of  pnrase,  or  any  other  excusing  apology,  can  be  offered 
for  the  almost  universal  aversion  of  scientific  men  to  admit  the 
active  agency  of  God  in  the  universe.  They  examine  the  work- 
manship, but  they  ignore  the  Divine  worker ;  and  though  it  has 
taken  them  thousan<&  of  generations  to  guess  at  the  laws  by  which 
Nature  is  governed,  they  yet,  in  their  pride  of  intellect,  set  up 
their  puny  thoughts  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  revelation  of  His  will  which  God  has  made  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  live  so  entirely  among  their  experiences  that 
faith  has  no  power  to  affect  their  souls. 

In  that  able  but  inconsistent  work, "  Les  Apotres,"  M.  E.  K^nan 
lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  historic  criticism,  "  that  no  place  should 
be  given  in  historical  narratives  to  anything  miraculous  "  (p.  43). 
This  is  the  axiom  of  scientific  criticism.  First  assert  that  Scripture 
is  fundamentaJly  false,  and  then  examine  into,  and  test  its  truth,  by 
the  axioms  of  a  rigidly  scientific  criticism.  The  entire  structure— > 
from  basement  to  turret — of  Scripture  is  miracle.  Sevelation 
itself  is  a  miracle :  the  records  of  Scripture  include  details  of  a 
miraculous  sort.  If,  then,  you  wish  to  know  how  far  Holy  Writ  is 
trustworthy,  the  proper  plan  is  to  bar  off  the  miraculous.  On  so 
doing  you  will  justify  scepticism ;  for  then,  proceeding  on  your  own 
axiom — ^not  on  the  assertion  and  teachings  of  Scripture — you  will 
be  able  to  say  with  the  sceptics,  "that  Gk>d  is  in  everything, 
especiallv  in  aU  that  lives,  in  a  permanent  manner,  is  precisely  our 
theory ;  we  only  say  that  no  special  interference  of  a  supernatural 
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power  has  ever  been  prored"  (p.  47).  Here  is  Bcienoe  indiuniiff 
scepticism  by  a  seemingly  good  prooeu  of  reasoning ;  but  one  wbioa 
k  yitiated  by  being  a  most  palpable  petitio  principiL  It  includes 
in  its  premise  the  very  conclusion  to  which  it  pretends  that  it  has 
been  brought  by  a  course  of  ini^uiry.  In  this  again,  therefore,  we 
find  that  science  induces  scepticism. 

Those  who  feel  priyilegedto  call  themselves  ''adyancedthinken," 
deny  the  supernatural,  and  scofif  at  the  possibility  of  answerad 
prayer.  They  measure  the  supernatural  by  the  natural,  and  Ihey 
assert  that,  because  they  know  nothing  ^se,  there  w  nothing  else. 
If  that  were  a  correct  premise  all  inquiry  would  be  at  an  end ;  for 
all  inquiry  begins  by  assuming  that  there  it  more  than  we  imow. 
Huxley  and  Tyndal  among  ouiers,  not  only  d&ff  the  utility,  but 
assert  the  futUity  of  prayer:  though  surely  Me  who  holds  the 
springs  of  all  causation.  He  whose  infinite  will  is  causation,  could 
answer  prayer  in  nature,  though  through  a  supernatural  power. 
The  fixedness  of  the  laws  of  nature  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  exdade 
the  miraculous,  or  form  ground  for  deciding  that  supernaturalism  is 
absurd,  and  the  granting  of  prayer  an  impropriety  of  thought  and 
an  impossibility  m  fact.  An  infinite  intelligence  can  never  fail  to 
find  means  of  producing  an^  effect  He  determines  upon,  without 
staying  the  oroinuy  causation  of  things,  unless  He  has  a  special 
aim  in  so  doing.  We  are  not  called  upon,  however,  to  show  how 
such  things  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  point  out  that  Combe, 
Comte,  Huxley,  and  their  fellow  followers  in  the  scientific  wallu  of 
thought,  ignore' the  supernatural,  and  deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to 
riiow  that  science  induces  scepticism. 

J.  C.  M.'s  induction  is  all  on  the  wron^  side.  Even  if  held  valid 
it  would  only  prove  that  scepticism  is  mduced  by  other  agencies 
than  science — which  we  presume  "  nobody  will  denjr."  We  do  not 
undertake  to  prove  that  science  induces  all  scepticism,  but  thai  it 
is  the  tendency  of  science  to  induce  scepticism.  This  we  show  fay 
noting  that  science  confines  the  reasoning  and  observation  of  those 
who  pursue  it  to  the  circle  of  what  is  called  "  reality ;"  that  it  care- 
fully puts  out  of  sight  the  supernatural,  and  afterwards  declares 
first,  tnat  it  cannot  see  it ;  and  second,  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  The 
induction  of  Christian  men  of  science  is  equally  invalid,  if  not  more 
so.  If  it  be  true  that  the  chastity  of  Portia  having  been  famed 
among  the  Bomans  proves  that  chastity  was  rare,  so  will  it  ako  be 
correct  to  aver  that  if  men  of  science  were  not  looked  upon  as 
peeuliarly  liable  to  scepticism,  there  would  be  nothing  very  remaxk- 
able  in  the  fact  that  they — ^while  men  holding  hi^  rank  in  the 
world  of  science — were  yet  men  of  devout  Christian  feeUng  and 
indisputable  piety.  This,  we  think,  disposes  throughly  of  J.  C.  M.'s 
arguments,  and  so  far  as  we  are  eoneemed  at  present  make  it  plain 
that  they  do  not  disprove  the  common  belief  of  mankind,  of  the 
causative  coincidence  of  scientific  likings  with  sceptical  leanings. 

JuxiKafijji. 
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RSOATIYX  ABTIOLX. — HI. 

**  Thb  word  scepticism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  sJteptomai,  T 
consider,  and  strictly  denotes  that  condition  in  which  the  mind  is 
before  it  has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — when  it  is  still  in  the 
act  of  reflecting,  examining,  or  pondering  over  subjects  of  thought. 
The  notion  of  disbelief  is  a  secondarjr  meaning  of  the  term. 
Among  the  Greeks  a  'skeptikos,'  sceptic,  was  originally  onlj  a 
thoughtful  person."  So  far  the  dictionary  in  its  deunition  of  scep- 
ticism ;  while  science  may  be  defined  as  systematized  knowledge, 
and  is  the  result  of  scepticism.  The  original  sceptic  examined, 
pondered,  and  reflected  upon  his  facts,  and  the  result  of  such  intel- 
lectual processes  was  the  orderly  arrangement  of  facts  mutually 
dependent  on  one  another,  the  building  up  of  his  knowledge, — in 
other  words,  science.  In  this  sense  every  man  must  be  a  sceptic 
before  he  can  say,  I  know ;  and  this  with  every  subject  he  handles  ; 
80  that  it  is  not  science  which  induces  scepticism,  but  scepti- 
cism which  induces  science.  In  the  present  day  the  word  sceptic 
bears  a  different  meaning,  and  in  the  course  of  this  debate  I  snail 
use  it  to*  signify  a  person  who,  from  his  observation  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  natural  world,  is  so  impressed  with  the 
majesty  and  rigidity  of  the  laws  which  apparently  govern  these 
operations,  as  to  deny  that  there  can  be  any  extraneous  influences 
at  work  directing  and  moulding  their  laws  in  accordance  with  a 
superior  will.  SLe  denies  that  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  affairs 
of  men  which  guides  their  paths ;  and  so  from  denying  the  existence 
of  the  influence  is  led  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  being  who  could 
alone  exert  the  influence.  Hence,  he  concludes,  that  such  a  being 
should  ever  have  interfered  to  suspend  or  change  any  of  nature's 
laws  is  utterly  incredible.  There  could  then  be  no  revelation  of  a 
non-existent  being  to  t^e  denizens  of  this  earth  ;  some  of  the  com- 
positions professing  to  be  such  are  the  productions  of  sincere  but 
self-deluded  men,  while  others  are,  he  asserts,  manifestly  the  work  of 
artful  impostors  and  of  interested  priests.  To  account  for  the  man- 
ner in  which,  in  the  beginning,  heayen  and  earth  rose  out  of  chaos, 
we  are  referred  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  to  the  effects,  as  seen  in  geo- 
logical formations,  of  fire  and  water  upon  matter ;  though  how  fire 
and  water  came  into  existence  is  not  noticed ;  while  for  the  origin 
of  the  present  race  of  beings  we  are  referred  by  the  naturalist  to 
the  development  of  different  forms  l^  intermixture  of  breeds,  and  ^ 
thus  by  analogy  we  are  to  infer  how  great  must  have  been  the  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  struggle  for  life  during  the  countess 
ages  which  the  geologist  readily  grants  us  that  the  earth  and  man 
nave  been  in  existence,  till  at  last  by  analysis  we  come  to  the 
monads,  which  were  something  like  limpets,  though  how  even  they 
came  into  existence  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Then  we  are  to  behold 
these  in  their  struggle  for  existence  developing  a  species  a  little 
higher  than  themselves,  since  it  is  onl^  the  strong  who  will  stwive 
the  contest ;  and  then,  again,  others  still  more  advanced,  and  again 
on  and  on  ^ough  these  coimtless  ages  are  we  led  by  our  guide, 
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who  by  a  lengthy  hut  regular  syntheBia  hrings  us  to  man,  the  pre- 
sent lord,  and,  save  ohedience  to  nature,  monarch  of  all  he  surreys. 
Sach  I  believe  to  be  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  creed  of 
the  sceptic  on  those  points  which,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  raised 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  for  of  course  absolute  disbelief  is 
impossible.  The  sceptic,  as  I  understand  him,  is  a  disbeliever  in 
any  divine  existence,  and  a  believer  in  the  potency  of  nature  to 
account  for  all  the  varied  uhenomena  we  daily  obierve.  Into  the 
validity  of  this  belief  I  shall  not  enter,  the  question  not  requiring 
me  to  show  whether  the  present  belief  of  sceptics  be  sound,  but 
only  to  examine  if  and  how  far  the  study  of  science  naturally  leads 
to  such  belief.  There  are  hundreds  of  sceptics  who  are  so,  not  from 
overmuch  learning  and  study,  but  from  the  want  of  these ;  while 
there  are  other  highly  talented  and  thoroughly  honest  men,  who 
affirm  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  has  brought  them  into  that 
mental  condition  which  the  majority  denominate  scepticism.  !Now 
that  such  persons  honestly  believe  this  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  but 
whether  there  have  or  have  not  been  other  disturbing  elements, 
such  as  force  or  reaction  of  previous  trainers,  companion^  books, 
Ac,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  determine.  The  solution 
can  only  be  obtained  by  comparison  and  analogy :  we  must  com- 

Sare  the  numbers  and  status  of  those  scientific  men  who  have 
eclared,  and  still  declare,  that  scientific  pursuits  do  not  tend  to  a 
disbelief  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  of  the  existence  and 
statements  of  revelation,  with  the  status  and  numbers  of  those  who 
declare  that  science  does  lead  them  to  deny  these  things.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  question  can  be  solved  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  objective,  and  not  subjective.  The  it  vriori  argument 
which  shows  or  attempts  to  show  that  the  contemplation  of  nature 
must  lead  to  belief  in  nature's  God  has  been  so  fully  dwelt  upon 
by  Paley  and  Butler,  and  other  writers  on  the  evidence  of  revela- 
tion, that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it  here. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  in  past  and  present 
days.  Bacon  shall  be  the  first  to  enter  the  witness-box.  He  teUs 
us  in  his  essay  on  Atheism  that  he  "  would  rather  believe  all  the 
fables  in  the  Legend,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Al  Koran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophv 
incline th  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion.*'  We  commend  this  essay  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  interested  in  this  debate.  The  same  truth  is 
insisted  upon  in  the  *'  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Book  I.  And 
yet  in  the  same  book  his  love  of  science  and  his  candour  compel 
nim  to  censure  those  who  had  mixed  philosophy  and  theolo^; 
that  is,  who  had  so  subordinated  philosophy  to  the  then  existmg 
dogmas  of  theology,  that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  boldlj  upon 
the  study  of  nature,  lest  they  should  meet  with  somethmg  op- 
posed to,  or  irreconcilable  with,  the  teachings  of  their  theology. 
Commenting  upon  this  passage,  the  editor,  J.  Devey,  says,  "If 
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it  !■  trae  that  God  !»  the  great  ipring  of  motion  in  the  nnirene, 
as  the  theory  of  moving  forces  is  a  part  of  mechanics,  and 
mechanics  a  department  of  physics,  we  cannot  see  how  iheoloj^  can 
he  entirely  divorced  from  natnral  ptilosophy.  Physicists  are  too 
apt  to  consider  the  universe  as  eternally  existing,  vtithout  contem- 
plating it  in  its  finsl  aspect  as  a  series  of  existences  to  he  produced 
and  controlled  by  the  force  of  laws  externallv  impressed  upon 
them.  Hence  their  theory  of  moring  forces  is  incomplete,  as  tkey 
do  not  take  the  Prime  Moyer  into  account,  or  supply  us  in  case  of 
defiying  him  with  the  equivalent  of  His  action.'* 

"  We  are,"  says  Bacon,  "  to  see  in  the  work  of  creation  a  double 
emanation  of  virtue  from  God :  the  one  relating  more  properly  to 
power,  the  other  to  wisdom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making  the  mat- 
ter, the  other  in  disposing  the  form."  And  in  the  third  book  of  the 
same  work,  c.  ii.,  the  province  of  natural  theology,  and  the  limits 
of  reason  in  matters  of  faith,  are  clearly  defined.  He  declares  that 
**  the  being  of  a  God,  that  He  governs  the  world,  that  He  is  all- 
powerful,  wise,  prescient,  good,  a  just  rewarder  and  punisher,  and 
to  be  adored,  maybe  shown  from  His  works ;  and  many  other  won- 
derful secrets  with  regard  to  His  attributes,  and  much  more  as  to 
His  dispensation  and  government  over  the  universe,  may  also  be 
solidly  deduced  and  made  to  appear  from  the  same." 

But  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
human  reason,  to  dispute  or  urge  anything  with  vehemence  as  to 
tiie  mysteries  of  faith,  or  over-carelessly  to  examine  and  sift  them 
by  piTixig  into  the  manner  of  the  mystery,  is  no  safe  thing !  **  Give- 
onto  laith  the  things  that  are  faith's." 

Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke,  were,  we  know,  firm  believers  in  tho 
truth  of  revelation,  and  this  in  an  age  which  was  so  much  the 
cradle  of  scepticism,  that  the  sceptics  of  the  present  day  have  done 
little  more  than  rehabilitate  and  restate  the  objections  of  Tyndal^ 
Collins,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  deists  of  that  time. 

lu  our  own  day,  not  to  mention  other  great  names.  Sir  William 
Herschel,  in  the  opening  of  his  introductory  discourse  on  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  thus  writes  upon  the  subject : — **  Nothing 
then  can  be  more  unfounded  than  tne  objection  which  has  been 
taken  in  limine  by  persons  well  meaning  perhaps,  certainly  narrow- 
minded,  against  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and,  indeed, 
against  all  science,  that  it  fosters  in  its  cultivators  an  undue  ana 
arerw)Bening  self-conoeit,  that  leads  them  to  doubt  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  to  scoff  at  revealed  religion.  Its  natural  effect,  we 
may  confidently  assert,  on  every  well  constituted  mind  is,  and  must 
bet  the  direct  contrary ;  no  doubt  the  testing  of  natural  reason,  on 
whatever  exercised,  must  of  necessity  stop  short  of  those  truths 
which  it  is  the  object  of  revelation  to  make  known ;  but  while  it 
jdaees  .  .  .  the  existence  and  principal  attributes  of  the  Deity  on 
such  grounds  as  to  render  donot  absurd  and  atheism  ridiculous,  it 
unquestionably  opposes  no  natural  or  necessary  obstacle  to  further 
progress ;  on  the  contrary,  by  cherishing  as  a  vital  principle  an 
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unbounded  spirit  of  inquiry  and  ardencj  of  expectation,  it  unfet- 
ters tlie  mind  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  ana  leaves  it  open  and 
free  to  every  imi^ression  of  a  higher  nature  which  it  is  susceptible 
of  receivinf;,  guarding  only  against  enthusiasm." 

And  when  a  species  of  round-robin  was  got  up  lately  by  some  of 
that  timorous  class  of  whom  he  speaks  in  this  and  the  following 
passages,  to  the  effect  that  the  signees  pledged  themselves  not  I0 
let  philosophy  trench  upon  revelation,  we  all  remember  that  he 
and  others  refused  to  sign,  asserting  that  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian must  each  pursue  his  own  path ;  but  to  think  that  these  should 
lead  to  contradiction  and  confusion  was  absurd. 

Lord  Brougham  tells  us  that — 

"  We  are  raised  by  science  to  an  understanding  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  the  Creator  has  displayed  in  all  His 
works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction  without  perceiving 
the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design ;  and  the  skill  everywhere 
conspicuous  is  calculated  in  so  vast  a  proportion  of  instances  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  living  creatures,  and  especially  of  our- 
selves, that  we  reel  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  if  we  knew  the 
whole  scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  because  in  the  vnritings  and 
sayings  of  the  majority  of  philosophers  past  and  present  there  is 
nothing  showing  either  agreement  or  disagreement  with  reyelation ; 
they  are  not  and  have  not  been  open  deniers  and  assailants  of 
revealed  truth,  and  therefore  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  they  may 
be  classed  with  those  who  have  openly  given  in  their  adhesion  to  it. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  number  of  those  who  declare  that 
science  leads  to  scepticism,  and  has  led  them  to  it.  And  here  wa 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  one  name  with  which  to  commence  our  list. 
There  have,  in  fact,  been  very  few  philosophers  properly  so  called 
who  have  openly  declared  their  disoelief  in  religion.  Whether  it 
be,  as  Bacon  says,  "  that  atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the 
heart  of  man,  oecause  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their 
opinion  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be 
glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent  of  others ;  '*  or  whether  it 
be  that  they  feel,  with  Young,  that — 

"An  nndevont  astroDomer  [or  philosopher]  is  mad* 

certain  it  is  that  few  have  boldly  uttered  their  thoughts ;  and  I  am 
loth  to  set  down  any  names,  lest  I  should  raise  up  a  doud  of  wit- 
nesses ready  to  vouch  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  persons  named. 

On  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  whether  we  look  at  the  question 
from  the  A  priori  point  of  view,  or  whether  we  endeavour  to  form 
^ur  opinion  from  the  number  and  weight  of  names  on  each  side,  the 
result  will  be  to  show  that  science  does  not  lead  to  scepticism. 
When  other  writers  have  done  this  for  each  side  of  the  question, 
the  readers  of  the  Controversialist  must  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  Ayes  or  l^oes  have  it.  B.  S. 
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IS  PUBLIC  AGITATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  ATTAIIS 
MENT  OF  POLITICAL  REFOEM  P 

AFFIBMATIVa  ABTICLB.— II. 
**  Be  patient,  and  still  persevere." — Waugh, 

*' Agitations  of  the  public  mind  so  deep  and  so  long  continued 
as  those  which  we  have  witnessed  do  not  end  in  nothing.  In  peace 
or  in  conTulsion,  by  the  law  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  through  Parlia- 
ment or  over  Parliament,  reform  must  he  carried."  Thus  spoke 
Macaulay  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Decembei 
1831,  and  the  triumph  in  the  following  year  of  the  measure  he  was 
then  advocating  is  an  argument  for  and  a  pertinent  illustration  of 
the  necessity  and  power  of  agitation  in  carrying  any  measure 
involving  radical  change.  And  yet  Macaulay  spoke  not  as  a  pro- 
phet, but  simply  as  a  logical  observer  of  liistory.  Neither  did  he 
apeak  a  truth  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  for  these  words  of  thirty-five 
years  ai^o  could  be  used  in  the  Commons  to-Hay  without  any  one 
whispermg  the  idea  of  plagiarism.  We  of  1866  have  the  same 
necessity  tor  a  loud  and  determined  expression  of  the  popular  wish 
80  the  reformers  of  1832,  and  we  have  the  same  logical  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Now  as  then  we  have  a  Parliament  timidly  worshipping  pro- 
perty and  position,  and,  like  the  lodging-houses  of  our  seaports, 
dreading  men  who  have  no  lug(?age ;  and  we  have  this  parliament 

Sitting  itself  against  the  calm,  determinate  resolve  of  the  people. 
Teed  we  prophesy  the  end  of  such  a  struggle  P    Bead  the  words  of 
Macaulay,  and  you  have  it. 

The  vis  inertim  is  as  powerful  a  fact  in  politics  as  in  nature.  No 
trath moves  on  to  acceptance  and  adoption  through  innate  strength. 
From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
great  representative  assembly  of  the  people  it  has  been  usual  to 
wait,  in  the  remedy  of  any  popular  grievance,  for  motion  from 
yrithout.  We  are  told  the  people  do  not  want  a  measure  unless 
they  agitate.  Where  are  your  credentials,  your  monster  meetings 
and  great  petitions?  is  the  first  question  asked  of  any  member 
introducing  a  new  bill.  The  people  do  not  care  for  the  remedy  of 
thiB  evil,  therefore  we  will  not  grant  it,  is  the  logic  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  do  not  remember  that  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
passed  any  beneficent  measure  without  a  determined  call  from  the 
people,  nor  do  we  think  the  time  near  when  it  will.  Certainly,  as 
at  present  composed,  it  gives  no  hope  of  such  a  state. 

Was  it  innocently  or  in  irony  that  "Trevelyn"  penned  that 
paragraph  in  which  the  following  sentence  occurs  P — "  Hence  news- 
paper discussion,  followed  by  debate  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
as  representative  assemblies,  is  found  to  be  efficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  good,  safe,  and  wise  government."    We  should  think  in 
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irony,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  for  which  M.P.s  and  newspapers  are 
lesa  notable  than  another,  it  ie  for  a  dispafisionate  wilhnj^ess  to 
consider  measures  upon  their  own  merits.  The  various  daily  news- 
papers  are  but  the  uuliyeried  lackeys  of  ^reat  men,  and  members  of 
Parliament  but  the  slaves  of  party.  If  you  want  recrimination  and 
vituperation,  if  you  want  intolerance  and  blustering  contempt  of 
other  people's  opinions,  take  up  the  Tarious  dailies  affcer  a  debate ; 
and  if  you  want  a  display  of  ill-breeding,  ignorance,  slavish  attach- 
ment to  preconceived  opinions,  and  a  resolute  determination  to 
accept  no  new  light,  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  debate 
on  a  question  unpopular  with  the  aristocracy.  In  vain  intellectual 
eminence  or  oratorical  ability  pleads  hearing  for  the  despised 
opinion  it ;  the  British  legislator  wants  his  dinner,  and  so  he  bellows 
away  lustily  till  Boreas  himself  might  despair  of  being  heard.  No ; 
that  notion  of  our  Parliament  "  calmly  and  quietly  debating  "  sub- 
jects is  but  a  beautiful  dream  of  what  it  ougnt  to  be,  and  not  what 
it  is.  We  are  far  from  that  day  when  "  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  "  shall  be  the  guiding  consideration  of  our  legis- 
lators, and  if  "  Trevclyn  "  had  not  been  playing  Kip  Van  Winkle 
during  the  recent  reform  debate — when  the  most  contemptible  fraod 
and  trickery  were  resorted  to  in  every  stage  to  defeat  tne  bill,  and 
when  even  Lord  Stanley  did  not  scruple  to  u^e  a  mean  surprise-* 
he  would  have  had  this  little  conceit  difsipated. 

A  Uicmber  of  parliament  is  more  influenced  by  a  three-lined 
paragraph  in  his  morning  paper  reporting  a  numerously  attendsd 
reform  meeting  in  the  town  he  represents  than  the  most  ably 
reasoned  article  the  paper  could  command ;  and  a  lusty  cheer 
from  throats  that  can  enforce  their  opinions  at  the  polling-booth 
gives  a  decided ness  to  this  course  that  all  the  tongues  m  the  senate 
could  not.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  says,  "Within  the 
last  few  days  especially,  and  during  the  Easter  recess,  it  has  become 
maniicHt,  in  spite  of  the  all  but  universal  opposition  of  the  London 
press,  and  the  censorious  one  of  London  Society^  the  oonntiy  at 
large  has  given  this  (franchise)  bill  a  much  more  favourable  recep- 
tion than  it  obtained  on  the  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Many  n  member  of  Parliament,  who  went  down  to  his  constituents 
a  wavcrcr,  has  been  taught  by  their  firm  and  contented  though  dis- 
pas9iouat(^  attitude,  that  the  bill  has  been  received  with  profound 
satisfaction  by  the  best  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  England." 

If  we  are  to  wait  till  Parliament  of  its  own  free  will  shall  take  op 
and  remedy  popular  grievances,  we  shall  have  very  long  to  wait. 
A  people's  question  is  ripe  for  legislation,  not  when  the  legislative 
body  themselves  move  in  the  matter,  but  when  an  intelligent  popular 
demand  is  made  for  it. 

These  agitations  make  the  reform  advocate  respected,  and  give  a 
weight  to  his  words  that  would  not  otherwise  be  attached  to  them. 
Preachers  of  unpopular  truths,  they  need  the  backing  of  the  people 
to  enable  them  to  face  Parliament,  and  not  to  be  laughed  down  as 
cnthusiastio  upstarts  or  the  advocates  of  impractieabLa  notions  or 
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windy  theorieB.  And  then  they  show  the  popular  aympathy.  Trne« 
we  are  told  these  meetings  and  demonstrations  are  got  up  hy  paid 
agitators.  But  if  they  are,  why  do  not  the  non-reformers  get  «p 
meetings  against  them  P  By  their  very  neglect  of  any  such  attempt 
we  may  conclude  that  they  think  the  heart  and  head  of  the  people 
are  against  them.  A  popular  plea  can  only  be  successfully  met  by 
showing  it  to  be  a  fallacy. 

Inquiry  is  stimulated  and  truth  elicited  by  agitation.  The  lid  of 
the  boiHug  kettle  is  lifted,  and  we  ask  what  is  that  power ;  the 
lightning  snivers  the  oak,  and  we  ask  whence  the  power.  So  these 
reform  agitations,  stirring  up  the  people,  shaking  old  forms  and 
customs,  break  in  upon  our  seclusion,  pressing  upon  our  attention 
an  important  question,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  give  it  more  than 
the  slipshod  attention  we  should  consider  necessary  if  it  was  only 
quietly  discussed  and  decided  in  Parliament.  Thousands  are  stimu- 
lated by  these  agitations  to  inquire  into  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  reform  who  else  would  have  been  careless  of  it. 

What  good,  inquires  **  Trevelyn,"  are  these  numberless  associa- 
tions springing  up  in  every  direction  P  We  know,  and  have  often 
had  occasion  to  speak  severely  against,  the  tendency  of  the  times 
to  run  into  bubble  companies,  and  to  elevate  individual  idiosyn* 
crasies  into  national  importance;  but  then  this  abuse  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  proper  use  of  association  for  the  attainment 
of  any  desirable  reform,  and  the  majority  of  the  associations  he 
mentions — the  Financial  Beform,  the  Law  Eeform,  the  Anti-State 
Church,  the  Alliance,  &c.,  as  well  as  that  most  prominent  of  all 
agitating  associations,  the  Church — have  their  uses,  and  are  fore- 
runners of  great  social  revolutions.  They  are  not  useless.  True, 
they  have  not  yet  accomplished  their  work ;  if  they  had  they  would 
cease  to  exi^t ;  but  if  they  enunciate  truth  they  leave  each  genera- 
tion nearer  to  its  accompli.shment.  Their  triumph  will  come  sooner 
or  later.  They  are  educating  the  minds  of  the  masses,  conveying 
to  them  light  and  conviction,  and  doing  this  they  are  accouiplishing 
their  work.  Their  organs,  and  pamphlets,  and  fly-sheets,  and  leo- 
tures,  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  country,  arc  carrying 
information  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  sowing  seeds  thHt  shall 
ultimately  germinate — when  the  public  mind  is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced— in  intelligent  appeals  to  the  Legislature,  backed  by  a  general 
demand  for  the  respective  reforms.  Can  **  Trevelyn  *'  take  up  the 
publications  of  any  of  these  a$tsociations  without  b tumbling  across 
facts  of  which  he  was  not  before  cognizant,  figures  and  revelations 
that  calm  the  sneer  on  his  lips,  and  win  a  few  moments'  serious 
thought.  If,  howerer,  he  has  reached  that  height  of  mental  acqui- 
sition that  truth  has  no  further  revelations  for  him,  he  must  remem- 
ber it  is  not  so  with  the  great  mass  of  the  British  public. 

"  Agitation  has  been  called  by  somebody  *  the  unrepresented 
man's  parliament.'  .  .  So  it  is,  but  what  good  does  it  effect  P" 
(p.  107).  What  goodP  The  same  good  that  the  vote  does  to  the 
nch  man.    It  allows  an  expression  of  the  poor  man's  opinion.    He 
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has  no  vote,  therefore  he  cannot  give  a  tangible  expression  to  his 
wishes.  ^Nature  and  position  have  denied  him  culture,  and  debarred 
him  from  the  ability  of  exprei^siDg  his  thoughts  with  pen  or  Toioe. 
How,  then,  shall  he  tell  the  upper  and  middle  classes  what  he 
thinks,  and  his  fellow  working  men,  with  whom  his  sympathies 
are  P  He  can  walk  in  procession,  he  can  carry  a  banner,  or  wear  a 
badge;  he  can  use  his  lusty  lun^s  in  expressing  his  approval  of 
various  speakers.  The  rich  and  the  educated  need  no  such  mode  of 
expression.  If  Mr.  Lowe  is  jostled  in  the  crowd  he  hurries  home, 
and  pens  a  stinging  leader  for  the  Times  on  the  occurrence — asks. 
Where  are  the  police  ?  are  we  to  be  thus  insulted  P  And  the  thou- 
sands of  Times  readers  sympathize  with  him ;  but  Mr.  Lowe  may 
call  the  working  man  **  drunken  and  venal  and  criminal "  till  he  is 
tired,  and  the  working  man  is  voiceless  against  the  slander.  Yes, 
as  allowing  expression  of  opinion  to  a  class  to  whom  there  is  no 
open-column ed.T<me«,  agitations  are  fitly  called  the  parliament  of 
the  unrepresented. 

"Trevelyn  "  writes,  "Agitations  are  effete."  Is  libeHy  effete? 
Have  we  reached  the  ripest  and  best  form  of  government,  and  is  there 
nothing  still  to  be  desired  P  If  so,  agitation  is  a  dead  letter,  but 
not  unless.  For  the  attainment  of  any  further  reform  the  voice  of 
the  people  must  be  firmly  and  decidedly  expressed.  The  real  ques- 
tion raised  by  this  debate  is  not.  Is  agitation  essential?  but.  Is 
reform  essential  ?  for  history  tells  us  of  no  great  reform  accom- 
plished without  agitation.  It  is  the  only  possible  argument  of  the 
unenfranchised  against  the  narrow  creed^i  and  selfish  monopolies  of 
their  rulers.  Nak  Dss. 

NEOATITB   ABTICLB.— II. 

Agitate  !  agitate ! !  agitate  ! ! !  Public  opinion  is  omnipotent. 
Housing,  and  in  some  cases  potent  words  these,  and  by  many 
deemed  es«ential  to  the  sut  cess  of  every  good  cause.  On  the  face 
of  it  we  doubt  whether  agitation,  as  agitation,  has  ever  effected 
much  good,  or  is  efasential  to  the  attainment  of  any  good  end« 
What  does  liistory  say  upon  the  subject  ?  The  mightiest  revolu- 
tions in  religir»n  and  politics  have  been  effected  by  persistent,  elear^ 
headed,  strong-minded  individuals  and  not  by  mass  meetings. 
Luther,  a  solitary  monk,  shook  ttie  world  by  his  own  determined 
and  vehement  denunciations  against  the  court  of  Borne,  contained 
in  book  and  tract  spread  among  the  people ;  and  not  by  gathering 
immense  numbers  of  the  peasantry  for  ihe  purpose  of  destroying 
the  exisMn!;  order  of  things.  True,  they  came  in  crowds  to  hear 
him,  but  he  sought  them  not.  And  when  they  came,  appeals  were 
made  to  their  reason  rather  than  their  passions. 

Wycliffe  defended  himself  from  the  unjust  accusations  of  his 
opponentr*,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  preparing  that 
glorious  version  of  the  English  Bible  which,  when  he  was  dead, 
should  prove  a  more  faithful  reprover,  and  a  more  eloquent  and 
persuasive  preacher,  than  he  had  ever  been.     In  our  own  day» 
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Caiholic  emanoipation,  free  trade,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
penny  post  were  obtained,  not  by  great  agitation  as  snch,  but  by  the 
calm  and  practical  reasoning  of  iDaiTidoals.  True,  there  was  agita- 
tion, or  rather  riot,  which  many  no  doubt  think  yery  good  agitation, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  But  this  had  very  little 
influence  with  the  Legislature.  Though  the  agitation  was  excessive, 
petitions  enormous,  and  well-nigh  innumerable,  public  feeling  very 
strong,  towns  half  burnt  or  in  open  mutiny,  yet  the  bill  was  carried, 
not  from  any  concessions  on  this  account,  but  solely  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  peers  for  the  existence  of  their  own  order.  Agita- 
tion as  such  has  never  effected  its  ends,  not  even  in  reform  ;  it  will 
not  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  one  of  the  last  subjects  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  employed. 

Agitation,  as  the  promoters  now  use  the  term,  implies  an  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  multitude — an  attempt  to  enlist  the  mob  on 
their  side.  Beform  is  a  question  which  must  be  settled  by  the 
Le^slature,  and  by  the  Legislature  slone ;  now  it  is  plain  that, 
seeing  such  is  the  case,  an  agitation  is  useless  unless  its  purpose 
be  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  council  chambers  of  the  nation,  and  so 
imder  this  pressure  force  the  members  of  these  chambers,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  to  do  that  which  they  believe  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  And  suppose  the  agitators  successful, 
what  more  appalling  and  contemptible  spectacle  can  be  witnessed 
than  that  of  a  Grovemment  (P)  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  P 

That  such  is  the  object  of  the  reform  agitators  of  the  present  day 
is  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Li  the  first  place,  majesty  itself 
is  to  oe  coerced  to  dismiss  the  men  who  alone  were  able  and  willing 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  their  Queen  for  assistance  and  advice, 
when  ner  former  ministers  in  a  fit  of  vexation  and  petulance  threw 
up  their  appointments,  when  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  home  and 
foreij^,  were  in  the  most  critical  condition.  Agitation  did  not 
obtam  reform  in  '32,  neither  will  it  in  72,  or  sny  nearer  or  farther 
date.  Lideed,  were  our  legislators  once  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
agitators,  they  would  abandon  their  hi^h  office,  and  incur  the  grave 
responsibility  of  bringing  the  constitution  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  If 
agitators  are  to  be  successful  in  obtaining  one  law,  why  not  in 
ouiers  P  and  this  of  course  soon  brings  us  to  a  democracy  pure  and 
simple ;  only  a  thousand  times  more  fertile  in  evil  than  any  demo- 
cracy that  has  hitherto  existed,  because  there  would  in  the  Grovem- 
ment be  men  who  would  imagine  that  they  were  still  living  under 
a  limited  monarchy. 

Agitation,  then,  is  not  essential  to  reform,  because  it  has  not 
contributed  to  the  success  of  reform  in  past  time ;  nor  is  it  fit, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  should.  Reform  is  a  very 
delicate  question  to  deal  with.  It  affects  many  and  diverse  interests. 
It  runs  the  risk  of  vitallj^  altering  the  constitution.  Any  attempt 
at  reform,  in  whatever  direction  made,  should  only  be  undertaken 
after  the  most  profound  consideration,  and  the  most  careful  regard 
as  to  consequences,  real  and  probable.     Those  who  undertake 
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reform  should  be  well  acqaainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
and  of  the  probable  operation  of  the  proposed  remedy,  lett  the 
latter  make  things  worse  than  before.  Sonnd  judgment,  cool 
deliberation,  unprejadiotd  opinions,  impartial  deckion,  are  ihe 
essentials  for  one  who  intoids  to  tske  up  the  cause  of  reform.  Not 
less  so  is  this  needed  in  political  matters,  and  especiallT  in  te- 
ference  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  unadyisaoiltty  of 
tampering  and  pottering  with  the  subject  is  so  paramount,  the 
interests  likely  to  be  affected  so  vast  snd  varied,  and  the  probable 
danger  of  slight  miscalculation  so  ^reat,  that  it  is  only  upon  the 
most  pressing  sense  of  its  necessity  tbait  the  subject  should  be 
undertaken  at  all ;  and  when  so  undertaken,  cool  decision,  free  from 
the  heat  of  party  strife,  is  essential  to  its  Buooess. 

But  further,  agitators  defeat  their  «wn  ^ids ;.  and  so  agitation, 
from  being  a  non-essential  to  reform,  and  an  element  which  on 
general  and  abstract  considerations  should  be  carefully  ayoided* 
becomes,  when  employed,  very  prejudicial  to  the  oause  it  m  in- 
tended to  promote.  It  is  natural  to  some  men  to  be  enthunaatic  in 
a  cause  which  they  deem  good,  and  so  far  all  is  well ;  but  this,  from 
the  concourse  [of  many  minds,  and  friction  of  many  opinions,  soon 
merges  into  agitation.  The  promoters  are  oarried  away  bey<Mui 
their  original  intention,  and  are  joined  by  others  who  use  them 
merely  as  instruments  for  their  own  advancement.  The  £zity  of 
purpose  and  honesty  of  principle  seem  to  have  quite  desearted  the 
society,  and  in  their  place  we  have  the  wildest  notions  with  the  most 
senseless  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried 
out.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  /that  sensible  and  honest  persons 
retire,  and  the  society  fails  from  the  very  vehemence  and  ex- 
orbitance of  its  demands,  fails  to  do  other  than  place  the  day 
of  obtaining  any  concession  further  off  than  ever.  Thus  has  li 
fared,  or  will  it  fare,  with  the  Ileform  League,  the  great  agitating 
body  of  the  present  day.  This  body  was  content  with  the  bill  S 
the  late  Government,  but  immediately  on  its  withdrawal  through 
the  petulance  of  its  promoters,  instsAtly  declared  its  hostililTy  to 
and  distrust  of  the  only  men  ready  to  serve  their  country  in  Ibis 
crisis,  and  widened  its  platform  to  *'  Manhood  Suffirage  and  Vote 
bv  Ballot."  What  can  be  the  consequence^  Eicfocm  will  be 
abandoned,  or  be  unsuccessful  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least.  Then 
were  some  forty-four  Xiberals  who  voted  against  the  late  bill; 
there  will  be  some  twelvescore  or  more  to  vote  against  the  next 
bill,  and  this  solely  in  consequence  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
those  who  pretend  to  represent  and  direct  the  opmions  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  by  the  late  bill  to  enfranchise. 

The  argument  from  physical  force  has  in  these  more  enlightened 
days  given  way  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  means  exist  for 
every  class  to  make  known  its  opinion,  and  those  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  agitation  in  the  question  of  reform  ax«  only  degrad- 
ing the  working  man,  and  leadmg  him  back  to  the  unenlightened 
days  of  a  century  ago.  Nobtjkat. 
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"  The  lives  af  those  «re  not  lost  who  haye  liyed  enough  to  bo  an  example  to 
the  world."— J.  S.  Mill. 

A  CBOws  of  eyents  may  often  be  found  to  be  compacted  into 
brief  existence.    The  poet  truly  sayi, — 

''  Life's  more  than  breath  and  the  qaick  ronnd  of  blood ; 
It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  eonnt  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  moot,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

The  test  of  life  is  its  endoringness,  not  of  mere  yifcality,  but  of 
effectiveness.  The  creeping  sameness  of  long  years,  unyarying  in 
their  passage  from  day  to  day  in  usefulness  or  thoughtfumess,  i 
existence,  not  life.  Life  is  active,  dutiful,  productive.  An  aimless, 
yague,  and  useless  heap  of  years,  in  which  the  heart  beats  and  the 
stomach  aots,  the  muscles  operate  and  the  senses  are  gratified,  is 
an  empty  vanity  and  a  worthless  gewgaw — a  solitude  of  civiliaed 
selfishness;  but  it  is  not  that  which  the  Creator  of  man  meant  for 
life.    The  whole  vitality  of  the  human  race  has  a  purpose  in  it, — 

**  The  end  of  being, 
Which  is  the  good  of  all  and  love  of  God.*' 

The  living  soul  of  man  is  not  contented  to  exist, — it  yearns  to  think, 
speak,  act,  endure,  and  accomplish ;  it  will  die  rather  than  stag- 
nate— nay,  stagnation  is  indeed  itself  the  most  real  of  deaths. 
Thought  is  human  life.  The  body  is  the  tent  of  its  tenant, — not 
even  its  home.  '*  Life's  brief  fiash  "  is  but  a  moment  in  the  infinite 
being  it  is  fitted  for— else  wherefore  thought  P 

"  To  toil  and  eat, 
Then  make  our  bed  in  darkness,  needs  no  thought!" 

Life  is  both  individual  and  social.  To  be  rightly  either,  however, 
it  must  be  thoughtful.  All  thought  tends  to  earnestness ;  and  an 
earaest  spirit,  full  of  life,  and  eager  to  fulfil  the  duties  life  impHet, 
will— 

*^  Think  what  others  only  dream  about; 
And  say  what  others  did  but  think;  and  do 
What  others  would  but  say ;  and  glory  in 
Wkat  others  daved  but  do;** ' 
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that  is,  it  will  live,  and  translate  life  into  dnty  to  itself  and  delight 
to.  others.  Let  the  hours  of  others  go  onwards  in  the  uniform 
sameness  and  with  the  slow-moving  sequence  of  the  nnimpaasioned 
and  eventless  continuity  of  the  sand-grains  which  run  through  the 
time-glass  if.  they  choose,  the  man  of  earnest  spirit  wishes  to  feel  his 
life,  and  to  make  it  felt — to  use  it  as  a  cause  in  the  world.  It  is 
characteristic  of  every  great  soul  that  it  does  not  live  to  or  for 
itself—that  it  aims  at  "  a  life  beyond  life  "  in  books,  in  inventiona, 
in  discoveries,  in  laws,  in  events,  in  effects,  or  in  efforts  which  pro- 
mise perpetuity  to  his  vitality^,  and  may  give  him  a  victory  over  the 
grave.  That  the  soul  so  toils,  that  it  kbours  for  an  ideal,  that  it 
Siirsts  and  pants  longingly  for  a  purpose  to  effect  in  the  world,  is  a 
sign  to  us  of  its  beiug  too  noble  for  the  world,  of  its  being  quick* 
ened  with  immortal  vitality. 

"  Earnestness  will  be  found,"  says  Ebenezer  Elliot, ''  at  the  root 
of  every  useful  or  successful  thought  or  thing  in  the  world."  But 
great  mistakes  are  made  by  the  world  about  success.  We  cannot 
estimate  a  man's  success  in  the  world  without  knowing  his  design 
in  it.  Hence  we  often  misjudge  men  and  events  alike.  Nor  do  we 
even  always  estimate  the  relations  between  the  intent  and  succeis 
aright.  Our  calculations  of  the  conditions  or  the  results  of  sucoets 
may  alike  be  faulty ;  we  may  make  mistakes  both  in  our  choice  of 
means  and  in  our  anticipation  of  ends.  We  do  wrong  to  precon- 
ceive what  should  be,  and  then  pronounce  all  wrong  because  our 
preconceptions  of  things  have  not  turned  out  to  our  minds.  Within 
the  range  of  possibility  there  are  millions  of  ways  by  which  given 
ends  may  be  effected.  Our  round  of  vision  can  take  in  only  a  few 
of  these  means,  and  hence  disappointment  is  the  common  lot  of 
man.  He  who  would  live  trulj  must  look  into  his  own  heart,  and 
act  thence.  He  must  not  be  misled  bv  what  the  world  calls  aucoesa. 
Let  him  purify  his  own  heart,  ana  purge  it  from  the  dross  of 
selfishness ;  then,  being  earnest,  success  never  fails,  though  it  may 
appear  in  ways  and  at  times  not  quite  accordant  with  our  hopes. 
To  every  one  the  motto  of  Pope  is  a  word  of  wisdom,-— 

**  Act  well  yoar  part;  therein  true  honoar  lies.** 

Of  such  a  life  we  have  a  word  to  say ;  a  life  of  upward  effort  and 
sadden  extinction ;  a  life  animated  by  purpose,  but  cut  off  from  its 
fruition ;  yet  a  life  on  which  glory  rests,  and  from  which  lessons 
issue. 

N.  A.  Carrel,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Kouen,  was  born  8th  of 
May,  1800.  He  was  intended  for  business,  and  was  educated,  ini- 
tiatorially,  with  that  intent,  at  the  College  of  Bouen,  where  he  was 
distinguished  at  once  for  capacity  and  carelessness.  The  career  of 
Napoleon,  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  war,  the  tumultuous  emotions 
occasioned  by  adventurous  story,  had  inoculated  the  youths  of 
Erance  with  a  restless  ambition  and  an  inclination  for  a  roving  life. 
"  The  beat  of  the  drum,"  as  Alfred  de  Vigny  says,  "  drown^  the 
voice  of  the  teacher  ;*'  and  every  sanguine  boy  dreamed  of  a  mar- 
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slial's  bAton,  and  nonrislied  the  hope  of  one  day  heing  gladdened  by 
Sonaparte's  approTing  smile  and  his  countij's  grateful  applause. 
The  nistories  of  heroes  became  Carrel's  delight,  and  the  aesire  to 
be  one  of  the  illustrious  glowed  in  his  breast.  How  dispiriting, 
then,  to  be  taken  early  from  school,  where  his  impatience  of  the 
routine  of  study  prevented  his  actual  progress,  to  be  set  in  the  way 
of  gaining  a  fortune  by  dealing  in  Bouennieries,  or  of  loading  the 
riyer  craft  of  the  Seine  with  the  common  articles  of  industry  or 
trade  for  which  his  native  city  is  famous !  Discontent  with  such  a 
fate  was  as  natural  in  a  youth  of  his  temperament  as  the  outburst- 
ing  of  rivers  in  the  time  of  high  floods.  "  He  would  be  a  soldier/' 
and  maintain  his  country's  honour  as  well  as  win  renown  to  him* 
self  by  the  hero's  weapon — the  sword.  He  did  not  look  on  that 
aa  Croly  did,  who  calls  it — how  justly  !— 

**  This  emblem  of  all  miBeries  aod  crimes,— 
The  robber's  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich  man's  lock; 
The  murderer's  master-key  to  sleeping  hearts  j 
Tbe  orphan-maker,  widower  of  brides ; 
The  tjrant*s  strength,  the  erne)  pirate's  law; 
The  traitor's  passport  to  his  soTereii^n's  throne, — 
Tbe  mighty  desolator,  that  contains 
In  its  brief  bar  of  steel  more  woe  to  the  earth 
Than  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow  pestilence, 
Or  the  wild  fury  of  the  all- devouring  sea." 

He  had  yet— as  France  will  likewise  some  day  do— to  learn  that 
there  are  powers  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  glories  superior  to 
those  of  battle,  and  that  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  as  well  as  War." 
Aa  jet,  however,  the  only  glory  he  could  feel  ambitious  for  was 
military  glory.  With  impatient  and  rebellious  spirit  he  chafed  at  the 
dull,  plodding,  peddling,  everydayishness  of  his  business  position, 
and  insisted  reiteratedl  v  on  being  allowed  to  enter  the  army.  His 
wiah  was  with  some  reluctance  granted,  and  he  was  entered  as  a 
pupil  at  the  military  school,  which  had  been  instituted  in  1803  by 
bonaparte  for  the  education  of  about  300  officers,  at  St.  Cyr,  a 
short  distance  from  Versailles.  Here  he  gave  himself  thoroughly 
to  his  studies—employing  his  leisure  besides  in  the  perusal  of 
history  and  in  the  study  of  strategetics.  On  leaving  St.  Cyr,  in 
1821,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  sub-lieutenant— equal  to  an 
English  ensigncy — in  the  French  army,  in  the  29th  of  tne  line. 

Conspiracies  were  at  that  time  forming  or  in  operation  every- 
where against  the  Bourbons  and  the  Restoration.  The  sub-lieu- 
tenant, whose  democratic  aspirations  had  distressed  his  royalist 
father,  and  attracted  the  suspicious  notice  of  his  superiors  at  St. 
Cyr,  whose  heroes  were  Lazare  Hoche,  the  suppressor  of  the  civil 
war  in  La  Vendue ;  J.  B.  £l^ber,  who  won  renown  in  the  exnedi- 
tion  in  Syria ;  and  Severin  Marceau,  over  whose  death  at  Alten- 
kirchen  two  armies  mourned,  was  the  very  i^erson  likely  to  become 
a  sharer  in  the  dangers  of  such  secret  societies  as  the  Carbonari 
had  spread  like  a  network  over  France.    The  tyranny  of  the  new 
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government  seemed  to  him  to  gire  a  peculiar  justification  to  vfaat 
he  afterwards  called  *'  the  refuge  of  weak  parties  " — conspiracy. 
He  took  share  in  that  of  B^fort ;  hut  though  out  all  night  with  the 
conspirators,  when  the  plot  was  discoTcred  he  managed  to  escape 
dieteetion— even  suspicion. 

To  test  the  fidelity  of  the  army  it  was  resolved  to  order  it  to 
fight  for  Ferdiuand  of  Spain  against  the  revolutionists,  who  wiriied 
to  secure  a  constitutional  government  for  that  country.  Carrel  was 
master  of  himself  at  that  moment.  He  saw  hefore  him  military 
duty  and  conscientious  convictions ;  the  former  moved  him  to  follow 
implicitly  the  commands  of  his  superior  officers,  the  latter  stimd 
him  to  sympathize  with  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Spain.  Conscience 
became  the  superior  in  command.  He  resigned  his  commission 
rather  than  imbrue  his  sw'ord  with  the  blood  of  those  who  fought 
for  freedom  and  right.  But  he  did  more.  Abstinence  from  aiding 
them  appeared  to  nim  to  be  virtual  opposition.  He  joined  "  tiie 
foreign  liberal  legion,"  and  set  off  in  a  Spanish  fishing  boat  to 
Barcelona,  to  take  his  place  as  a  volunteer  unaer  Colonel  Pachiarotti, 
an  Italian  exile  who  lead  the  band  of  soldiers  of  liberty. 

"  The  History  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Spain  '*  has  often  been 
written.  Many  of  the  thrilling  tales  of  its  exploits  lodge  in  our 
memories  from  the  time  when  in  boyhood — some  thirty  years  ago — 
we  read  the  record  of  their  heroism  and  their  endurance,  when 
slowly  recovering  from  some  ailment  of  the  time.  We  dare  not 
venture  here  to  trace  the  legion  through  its  Catalonian  campaign, 
its  numerous  incidents  of  fight  against  Mina,  Milans,  and  others,  or 
the  long  retreat  in  which  the  mortally  wounded  Pachiarotti  was 
supported  on  horseback  by  Carrel,  or  of  its  brave  attempt  to  relieve 
Figueras — the  key  of  the  Pyrenees — and  its  fierce  contests  at 
Llado  and  Llers.  The  legion  was  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate, 
and  by  a  strange  chance  of  war.  Carrel  became  the  prisoner  of 
Baron  de  Damas,  his  former  commander.  Through  the  exertions 
of  his  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  Chi^vres,  the  baron  was  prevailed  upon 
to  grant  favourable  terms,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  do  his  utmost 
to  procure  the  pardon  of  all  the  French  who  had  capitulated.  With 
a  contemptible  excess  of  meanness  the  cabinet  of^  France  did  not 
redeem  this  pledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  ordered  the  prisoners  to 
be  tried  by  martial  law  for  treason.  This  was  especially  unjust  to 
Carrel,  who  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  therefore  only 
a  citizen,  and  not  a  soldier  in  the  eye  of  justice,  and  hence  not 
amenable  to  martial  law.  Yet  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  upon 
whom  the  tribunal  should  be  called  to  pass  judgment.  The  nrst 
court-martial  declared  itself  incompetent  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  a 
civilian.  A  second  court  was  appointed  and  commanded  to  hold 
itself  competent.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death ; 
but  on  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  this  judgment  was  annulled  on  a 
technical  plea.  Having  been  meanwhile  confined  for  about  nine 
months  in  rigorous  and  unhealthy  imprisonment,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  before  a  third  court-martial — and  acquitted.    Life  had  to 
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him,  therefore,  as  yet  heen  a  failare ;  and  now,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  he  was  without  profession  or  position.  His  family  held  the 
ooonting-house  door  open  for  his  readmission;  but  this  he  could 
not  brook.  He  felt,  as  he  thought,  other  powers  withm  him  than 
those  which  business  success  could  satisfy  or  gratify.  Mere  wealth 
had  no  charm  for  him.    He  may  have  thought  what  MUton  said, — 

**  Extol  not  riches,  then — the  tool  of  fools; 
The  wise  man's  cambrance,  if  not  snare;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtae  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  maj  merit  prabe.** 

M.  A.  Thierry,  the  celebrated  French  historian,  had  at  thia 
juncture  weakened  his  sight  by  the  labours  involved  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  **  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the 
iNormans,"  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a  secretary. 
Por  this  duty  he  engaged  Armand  Carrel,  and  so  effectively  did  he 
perform  it,  that  the  historian  advised  him  to  devote  himself  to  a 
uterary  career.  Carrel's  mother  believed  that  authors,  though 
renowned,  were''  poor,  and  had  no  field  for  progress,  and  &» 
hastened  to  Paris  to  prevent  this  self-sacrifice.  M.  Thierry  an- 
swered for  him  that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  united  which 
rendered  literary  success  certain,  and  she  consented  to  his  inflexible 
determination  in  this  case,  as  his  father  had  done  with  reference  to 
his  soldiership,  and  he  became  a  liiiircUeur, 

France  learned  to  speak  under  the  teaching  of  the  eminent 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  to  think  under  those  of  the 
eighteenth ;  and  it  requires  to  learn  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  writers  of  the  nineteenth,  or  suffer  under  the  oppression  to 
which  inaction  must  expose  it.  The  profession  of  literature  in  France 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  did  not  require  wealth  to  secure 
frestige.  !Bconomy  is  compatible  there  with  comfort,  and  fame 
18  purchasable  by  ability,  and  is  given  independently  of  considera- 
tions of  money,  style,  and  status.  Philosophy  can  be  cultivated  in 
humble  life,  and  literature  may  be  followea  on  a  moderate  income. 
All  the  higher  minds  of  the  time  saw  that  a  social  philosophy  of  a 
nobler  sort  than  had  been  embodied  in  politics  was  requisite  tor  the 
accomplishment  of  a  French  reformation.  Hence  there  arose  across 
the  Channel  the  schools  of  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Comte,  &c.,  for  the 
remodelment  of  life  and  thought.  Under  impulses  derived  from 
these  philosonhies,  history  changed  its  form  and  aim, — it  sought 
not  to  reproauce  only,  but  to  produce ;  it  became  a  political  and 
social  engine,  a  propagandist  of  the  new  ideas. 

Meanwhile  Carrel  required  to  live ;  and  for  this  purpose,  yield- 
ing so  far  to  the  business  proclivities  of  his  relatives,  he  had,  along 
with  a  friend,  engaged  in  a  bookselling  speculation ;  which,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful.  It  was  whue  sitting  in  his  book-shop, 
absorbed  in  thought,  with  a  Newfoundland  dog  lying  at  his  feet,  and 
while  turning  over  some  English  memoirs  and  papers,  that  there  arose 
suddenly  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  "  History  of  the  Connter-Bevo- 
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lution  in  England."  He  had  already  contributed  to  a  boolc8eller*8 
collection  of  resumis  two  hack  works, — one  an  outline  of  Scottish 
history,  the  other  an  account  of  the  modem  Greeks,  compilations 
showing  industry  and  perseverance,  but  little  else.  Now,  however, 
an  original  inspiration  had  seized  him,  and  he  saw  a  work  before  him 
which  promised  to  be  fraught  with  interest— an  interest  borrowed 
from  tne  past,  but  reflected  on  the  present.  He  laboured  with  the 
indefatigaole  diligence  of  a  man  with  a  purpose.  With  France 
always  in  the  background  of  his  mind,  he  told  the  story  of  the  last 
Stuarts,  and  of  their  love  of  Papacy  and  power— the  temporary 
prosperity  which  attended  their  em)rt8,and  the  retributive  overthrow 
whicn  they  met  in  1688, — this  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  Freneh 
historians.  Guizot  has  written  the  '*  History  of  the  English  Hevo- 
lution ;"  Fhilar^te  Chasles  has  given  to  Continental  letters  "  Charles 
I.  and  his  Parliament."  M.  de  Villemain's  "  History  of  Cromwell " 
bears  an  excellent  repute,  and  Mazure's  "  History  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  1688  **  contains  careful  details  impartially  stated.  In  fact, 
the  "  times  of  the  Stuarts "  has  been  much  more  elaborately 
studied  and  related  by  the  French  than  by  ourselves.  We  have 
no  works  in  our  language  which  for  spirit,  descriptive  power, 
historic  vision,  and  philosophic  narration,  can  vie  with  the  writings 
on  this  subject  of  Mazuro,  Guizot,  and  Carrel.  His  book  Was  pub- 
lished in  1827.  M.  Guizot  read  the  book  appreciatively,  and 
when,  in  1828,  he  established  the  Bevue  FrangaUe,  on  the  plan  of 
the  English  quarterlies,  Carrel  was  invited  by  him  to  aid  him  with 
his  pen.  Carrel  supplied  to  this  review  his  *'  Essays  on  the  War  in 
Spain  " — papers  in  which  the  ready  vigour  and  imaginative  repro- 
ductiveness  of  the  mind  of  Armand  Carrel  first  became  notable, 
and  in  which  he  gave  the  French  a  specimen  of  a  style  which,  in 
regard  to  clean  sharpness,  "  seemed  to  be  written  with  a  sword's 
point." 

The  counter  revolution  in  France  appeared  successful.  Ty- 
ranny closed  every  avenue  of  speech  and  writing  to  the  classes 
of  the  thoughtful,  silenced  lecturers,  and  warned  editors.  To 
prevent  opposition  they  promoted  conspiracy.  The  inteUectual 
politicians  of  the  time  saw  that  revolt  was  in  the  long  run  inevit- 
able. Steam  cannot  be  safely  generated  imless  there  oe  given  to  it 
work  to  do^-or  it  will  find  work  for  itself  often  of  the  destructive 
sort.  Similarly  with  human  emotion,  aspiration,  and  power,  we 
cannot  repress  them  utterly  without  producing  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nant opposition, — 

'*  That  whets  men*8  swords  and  sows  in  noble  hearts 
The  bitter  seeds  of  discord." 

The  cry  of  the  patriot  became,  "  Aide-toh  et  le  del  faidera** 
(Help  yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help  you) ;  and  from  this  watchword 
arose  the  title  of  an  association  established  about  1824,  of  which  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  made 
Carrel  exactly  fitt^  to  become  an  ardent  member.    The  Aide^ioi 
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Society  was  got  up  to  stir  up  the  electors  of  France  against  the 
Government  in  a  strictly  legal  sense,  by  correspondence  and  by 
publications.  The  members  belonged  chiefly  to  the  party  of  the 
Doctrinaires,  who  wished  to  extend  the  constitution  in  accordance 
with  the  charter  of  Louis  XVI II.  Among  them  were  Guizot, 
Cayaignac,  Boger  CoUard,  Mignet,  Jouffroy,  Damiron,  Bemusat, 
Thiers,  Dubois,  Dayereier,  De  Hauranne,  Carrel,  &c.  The  Olobe 
newspaper  was  established  as  the  or^an  of  the  society,  which  became 
at  length  obnoxious  to  ViUMe's  mmistry,  and  was  crippled  by  the 
re-establishment  of  the  censorship.  Martignac  succeeded  YillMe — 
Polignao  succeeded  Martignac ;  and  a  struggle  arose  between  the 
monarchy  and  the  ipresB^e  jpeuple  en  folio,  Benewed  effort  was 
required  by  the  progress  party,  and  in  1829  the  National  was 
started  with  the  avowed  object  of  accelerating  the  downfall  of  the 
old  order  of  things.  It  is  said  that  about  this  time.  Cousin,  the 
eclectic  philosopher,  who  was  then  shrewd,  waggish,  and  a  little 
in  loye  with  mischief-making,  met  Mignet,  Thiers,  and  Carrel,  and 
laughingly  said,  "  Ah,  well,  when  you  have  overthrown  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy,  what  will  you  put  in  its  place?"  To  which 
Carrel  answered,  *'  Bah,  my  dear  Cousin,  we  shall  put  in  power 
an  administrative  monarchy."  And  so  they  set  to  work  to  effect 
the  journalists'  July  revolution,  and  to  bring  into  power  the  chosen 
of  the  Doctrinaires,  Louis  Philippe.  The  Ordonnances  of  Charles 
X«,  which  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  electoral  franchise 
in  abeyance,  were  scarcely  issued  before  Paris  was  in  arms ;  and 
after  three  days*  skirmishing,  a  fresh  dynasty  was  seated  on  the 
French  throne.  All  the  writers  connected  with  the  founding  of 
the  National  accepted  the  preferment  flung  among  the  journalists 
as  a  reward  for  their  comphcity  in  the  overtnrow  of  the  kingship  of 
Charles  X.  Carrel  refused  the  handsome  provision  offered  to  nim 
— looking  upon  the  receipt  of  place  in  such  circumstances  as  bribery 
in  those  offering,  and  venality  in  those  taking  it.    He  was — 

*'  Alone  of  all  the  fistithleu  faithrul  found." 

Having  employed  the  press  to  effect  their  puiposes,  the  new 
government  determined  to  throw  up  as  a  bulwark  of  peace  and 
order  certain  laws  restricting  the  rights  of  discussion  in  the  press. 
To  this  Carrel  was  opposed ;  but  the  old  coadjutors  in  the  conduct 
of  the  National  thougnt  themselves  pretty  secure  against  his  oppo* 
aition.  His  comrades  regarded  him  as  a  slow,  painstaking,  laborious 
writer,  rather  sterile  in  thought,  and  requiring  much  time  to  bring 
even  what  he  did  think  to  the  maturity  of  composition.  Admirable 
as  a  review  writer  and  able  as  an  historian,  he  aid  not  seem  to  them 
fit  to  be  dangerous  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  daily  newspaper.  In 
this  they  were  much  mistaken.  Carrel  grew  with  the  circum- 
stances  of  his  age,  and  when  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  party 
of  progress  aright  fell  upon  him  his  soul  gladdened  and  greatened 
with  the  task.  Carrel  was  born  for  action—hence  his  soldierly 
tastes  and  energies ;  but  he  now  saw  that  there  were  other  modes 
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of  action  than  that  which  operates  upon  the  outward  worid ;  thove 
is  action  posRible  also  upon  thought,  feeling,  and  oonscience.  To 
this  action,  in  default  of  any  opening  to  exercise  the  other,  he 
devoted  himself.  He  had  ideas,  and  these  he  determined  to  woik 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  French  mind.  He  would  write  not  for 
effect,  but  tnat  he  might  effect.  To  write  with  a  puipose  was  to 
him  a  passion  as  well  as  a  pursuit.  From  the  dajthat  he  aoauired 
the  leadership  of  the  National  he  became  the  most  formidable  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  liberty.  He  undauntedly  lashed  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  the  individuals  who  composed  it,  with  a  bitterness  aatd 
virulence  which  Junius  never  equalled.  Bat  he  did  not,  like 
Junius,  hold  the  lash  in  a  hidden  hand ;  he  struck  with  vigour  in 
open  daylight,  with  his  breast  uncovered  and  his  visor  iq>,  ready 
to  answer  with  his  life  for  the  attacks  he  made  on  those  whom  lie 
assailed. 

Carrel,  as  a  writer,  made  himself  feared  as  well  as  admired. 
M.  Nisard  asserts  that  the  National  under  hia  care,  "  considered 
merely  as  a  monument  of  political  literature,  is  the  most  original 
production  of  the  nineteenth  century."  ^e  always  put  the  right 
words  in  the  right  place,  and  was  distiuff  aished  by  certainty  of  ez^ 
pression,  everything  that  he  said  told  and  went  straight  to  its  mark. 
His  was  a  mind  wmch  "  casts  in  one  and  the  same  mould  the  style 
and  the  thought."  The  National  was  Armand  Carrel's  embodied 
thought  multiplied  and  distributed,  all  tingling  with  the  vexy 
life  of  the  thinkers,  and  glowing  with  the  personality  of  bis  own 
being.  He  was  not  merely  the  manager,  but  the  man  of  the  paper. 
It  contained  his  passions  as  well  as  his  prelections,  and  he  was  pr^ 
pared  at  all  hazards  to  prove  the  honesty  of  his  purpose  by  the 
responsibility  of  his  person.  When  wrong  was  menaced  to  any 
one,  he  met  it  as  if  done  to  himself,  unblandiingly,  as  if  he  said, — 

**  My  wrath  shall  have  a  voice 
Strong  as  the  thunder,  and  my  trumpet's  breath 
Shall  root  up  thrones." 

The  very  chance  of  danger  seemed  to  have  a  charm  for  him ;  he 
delighted  in  peril.  The  ministry  of  Casimir  F^rier  attempted  to 
establish  the  practice  of  imprisoning  writers  prior  to  trial,  and 
Carrel  determmed  to  thwart  the  nefarious  plot.  He  composed  a 
paper  demonstrating  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  in  wnich  he 
declared  most  solemnly  that  u  it  should  be  attempted  to  enforce 
such  a  procedure  in  his  own  person,  he  would  risk  life  to  oppoie 
force  to  force ;  and  this  he  signed  with  his  name.  F^rier  did  not 
try  the  experiment.  He  was,  however,  prosecuted  for  the  article,— 
defended  nis  own  cause, — and  was  acquitted.  This  course  he  poiv 
sued  in  all  subsequent  state  prosecutions ;  and  though  he  was  onoe 
imprisoned  in  Sainte  Felagie,  every  time  he  defended  hims^  ha 
was  acquitted,  even  when,  by  a  quirk,  his  trial  was  tranafenred 
from  a  jury  to  the  Chamber  of  Feers. 
Carrel  <ud  not  look  like  the  intrepid  man  he  was.    He  wis 
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of  build,  polithed  in  manner,  keen  of  yiaion,  slow  of  apeech,  nnleis 
nnder  the  influence  of  passion,  and  self-reliant  though  modest. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  saw  him  in  J.833,  and  to  whose  article  on 
him  in  the  Westminster  JReview  of  October,  1837,  we  have  been 
much  indebted  for  the  matter  of  this  sketch,  looked  on  him  then 
as  "  the  man  who  would  certainly  be  President  of  the  Eepublic,  if 
there  were  a  republic  within  fire  years,  and  the  extreme  party  did 
not  get  the  upper  hand.  He  seems  to  know  well  what  he  does 
know,"  MiU  continues.  "  I  have  met  with  no  such  views  of  the 
IVench  Reyolution  in  any  book  as  I  have  heard  from  him. 

At  this  time  Carrel's  metier  de  joumaliste  kept  him  thoroughly 
engrossed,  for  he  found  that  Louis  Philippe  was  usine  the  doctn- 
naires  as  tools,  and  making  himself  a  despot  through  tneir  efforts  ; 
and  was  forming  an  oligarchy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  at  once 
the  head  and  master.  Carrel  determined  to  destroy  him  as  the 
ringleader  of  a  faction  by  turning  opinion  against  him.  He  beliered 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  constitutional  monarch  not  to  exercise  his 
own  will  in  goTeming,  but  to  ascertain  the  national  will,  and  to 
appoint  responsible  ministers  to  carry  that  will  iuto  effect — to  be 
the  .head  of  the  administration  not  of  the  origination  of  the  law. 
Either  he  should  do  this,  or  be  himself  responsible ;  and  to  this 

fersonal  responsibility  Carrel  determined  to  hold  the  king  amenable, 
[ence  arose  the  fear  of  the  Bourgeoisie  of  EmeuteSt  which  made 
them  rally  round  the  king  to  keep  up  the  throne,  and  to  keep  down 
riot.    The  extreme  republicans,  headed  by  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  had 
aggravated  this  panic  of  the  propertied  oy  issuing  with  their  ap- 
proval a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  llobespierre  had 
proposed  in  the  National  Convention,  and  had  opened  communica- 
tions tending  towards  insurrection  founded  upon  this  document. 
Of  this  movement  Carrel  disapproved,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Bights  of  Man  and  the  Aeso- 
ciation  for  the  Protection  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  expressed 
his  agreement  with  them  in  their  theory,  but  his  conviction  of  the 
erroneousness  of  the  practical  conclusions  which  they  sought  to 
realize.    When  Fieschi,  the  Corsican,  taking  advantage  of  this* 
movement,  projected  his  "infernal  machine,"  and  in  tfuly,  1835, 
fired  at  the  citizen  king,  the  Government  sought  to  implicate  Carrel^ 
but  in  vain.    He  was  not  a  conspirator  of  the  coward  sort.    That 
futile  project  gave  the  ministry,  however,  the  opportunity  of  passing 
the  Press  Laws  of  September,  and  enabled  them  by  imprisonment 
or  exile  to  put  the  republican  party,  for  a  time,  to  silence.    To 
keep  within  the  letter  of  the  laws  of  September,  and  yet  to  keep 
alive  the  patriotic  party,  was  a  difficult  task.    Carrel  became  sad 
of  heart,  and  chilled  in  hope  ;  yet  he  remained  the  advocate  of  the 
impartiality  of  the  law  as  the  common  defender  of  the  rights 
of  all.    This  he  maintained  alike  a^^ainst  his  own  narty  and  the 
oligarchy.    But  he  gradually  passed  from  doubt  or  the  unfitness 
of  the  country  for  self-government  to  the  conviction  that  only  by 
some  despotism  could  it  be  trained  to  peaceful  progress.    H!e 
1866.  P 
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dottbted  his  own  power  to  occupy  that  place  of  arbitrary  authority 
which  would  have  fallen  into  bis  hands  had  revolution  arisen  then. 
He  contemplated  at  this  period  a  retirement  from  political  life  to 
compose  a  "History  of  Ifapoleon,"  which  shonla  consider  the 
entire  question  of  the  ^OTernment  best  suited  to  France — taking 
the  chief  lessons  from  the  life  of  that  Idol  of  France. 

In  July,  1836,  Emile  de  Girordin  started  La  Presse,  the  first 
penny  newspaper,  as  the  organ  of  political  conservatism.  Carrel 
immediately  opened  the  batteries  of  his  wrath  against  him,  and 
resolved  to  wage  war  with  the  propagator  of  popular  conservatism. 
Girardin  fastened  a  quarrel  on  him,  and  a  duel  was  the  result.  On 
22nd  July  the  opponents  met.  Carrel  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  two  days  anerwards,  saying  among  his  last  words  before  he 
expired,  "  The  standard-bearer  of  the  regiment  is  always  the  most 
e^tposed."  He  was  followed  to  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Mande  by  thirty  thousand  mourners.  Girardin  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  ioumalists,  and  was  driven  from  the  Chamber  of 
Peputies,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  by  acclamation.  In  1848, 
when  the  Parisians  had  heard  of  the  abdication  of  the  citizen  king, 
their  memories  reverted  to  the  hero  of  republican  opinion,  and  they 
made  a  procession  to  Carrel's  grave.  There  Girarain  met  them  to 
express  nis  sorrow  that  so  noble  a  spirit  had  been  despatched  from 
the  earth  by  his  hand,  and,  standing  oy  that  tomb,  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  propose  to  the  republic  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  duelling. 

CarreFs  brief  life  of  thirty-six  years  was  not  uneventful,  neither 
has  it  been  useless.  It  has  furnished  to  the  world  a  specimen  of 
the  heroism  of  principle,  of  the  grandeur  of  political  honesty,  of 
true  personal  influence.  Sad  is  it  that  by  an  ill-judged  law  of  social 
life  such  a  sacrifice  should  have  been  offered  up  to  the  Frenchman's 
Moloch — Honimr — as  Armand  Carrel.  But  that  a  French  gentle- 
man should  regard  his  personal  and  his  political  life  as  one  lA 
worthy  of  note. 

In  the  life  of  Armand  Carrel  we  see  only  the  ••  toiling  upwards :" 
the  results  of  that  toil-— so,  honest,  vigorous,  and  incessant — are 
cut  off  from  the  sight  of  our  eyes.  His  biography  is  like  "  the 
broken  shaft "  in  a  cemetery,  indicative  only  of  what  was,  and  but 
faintly  suggestive  of  what  might  have  been.  We  call  attention  to 
the  persistent  personality  it  shows,  the  resolute  will  by  whicb 
every  effort  was  controlled,  and  the  entire  submission  to  conscience 
which  he  yielded.  That  many  things  which  he  said  and  did  were 
politically  impolitic  in  the  view  of  his  fellows,  and  perhaps  even  in 
view  of  the  State  of  France,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny.  But  that 
a  political  career  of  little  more  than  ten  years  should  have  so 
fastened  itself  into  the  memory  of  the  heart  of  France  that  the 
name  of  Carrel  should  be  used  as  the  exemplar  of  all  that  is  noble 
in  literature,^  honest  in  politics,  fervent  in  character,  vigorous  in 
action,  sound  in  judgment,  tmstworthy  in  the  hour  of  triu,  mighty 
to  destroy  oppression,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the  reins  of 
republican  power  over  such  a  nation,  indicates  in  our  opinion  a 
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whole  library  of  results.  His  memory  is  immortality,  and  the 
inexhaustible  life  of  his  spirit  yet  operates  in  French  history.  In 
60  short  a  life  nuch  things  hare  been  realized,  and  though  we  can- 
not hope  to  know  what  might  have  been  the  tarn  of  events  had  he 
been  left  to  work  the  engine  of  the  press  into  other  times,  and 
been  as  well  as  seen  the  revolution  of  our  day,  may  we  not  really 
rejoice  that  he  was  spared  the  agonies  of  a  longer  existence,  such 
as  France  might  have  given  him  under  an  imperial  regime,  which 
he  would  have  resisted,  and  by  which  he  would — indeed,  must — have 
been  one  earliest  marked  K>r  sacrifice  P  And  even  had  summer 
seasons  been  the  future  of  France,  how  changed  from  what  we 
think  might  his  destiny  have  beend  His  biography  might  have 
been  and  shown—  ' 

"  The  cheerless  iroae«  of  a  statesmaa^s  life  :— - 
To  bear  upon  his  brow  the  general  care, 
To  make  bis  daily  food  of  aoxioas  tbonxbts, 
To  rob  the  midnight  of  its  wholesome  sleep, 
And  all — but  to  be  made  the  loftier  mark 
For  every  shaft  that  envy,  sullen  bate, 
Or  thwarted  guilt  can  lay  upon  the  string, 
And  have  his  thanks  for  all — Ingratitude  !  ** 

Let  US,  then,  take  his  life  even  as  it  is,  short  cut  and  ended  by 
the  duellist's  shot-'-A  grievous  end!— and  think  even  then  how. 
much  that  is  good  is  accomplishable  in  the  brief  spaa  of  the 
allotted  course  of  life*  Nor  let  us  dream  that  it  would  have  beea 
well  that  Carrel's  life  had  been  rounded  off  into  completeness* 
What  life  ever  isP 

"  Labour  with  what  zeal  we  will, 
Something  still  remains  undone  ; 
Something  uQOompleted  still 
Wait»— Ms  rUing  of  the  tun*** 

Agfiin  we  say  to  aim  is  man's,  to  accomplish  may  not  be.  Let 
aaml  our  life  with  a  divine  purpose, endeavour  after  its  attainment 
with  eager  solicitude,  work  while  our  day  lasts,  and  leave  the  rest 
wijtih  the  Judge  of  Life. 


Mbittal  Epoohs  op  Education.— Intellectual  education  now,  to 
be*  worthy  of  the  time,  ought  to  include  in  its  compass  elements 
contributed  to  it  in  every  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  mental  energy 
which  the  world  has  seen.  In  this  respect,  most  especially,  we  are, 
if  we  know  how  to  use  our  advantages,  inheritors  of  the  wealth  of 
all  the  richest  times ;  strongs  in  the  power  of  the  giants  of  all  ages ; 
pifieed'  on  the  summit  of  an  edifice  which  thirty  centuries  have  been 
employed  in  building. — Whew$U. 
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TEUTH-SEEZEES. 

"  If  fto  offence  come  out  of  the  trnth  ;  better  it  Is  that  the  offence  come  tban. 
that  the  truth  should  be  concealed." — Jerome, 

"  Thb  great  Boal  of  the  world  is  jast,"  says  Shakspere,  but  it  can 
little  appreciate  that  noble  sentiment, — 

'*  He  who  tells  me  troe,  though  his  tale  be  death, 
1  hold  him  as  he  flattered;** 

and  a  search  for  truth  amidst  the  fires  of  bigotry  and  persecution 
is  the  brief  history  of  every  great  thinker.  The  world  is  naturally 
oonserratire,  aod  is  loth  to  accept  any  new  truth  till  it  is  so  seli- 
eyident  that  every  schoolboy  quotes  it  as  a  truism.  He  who  would 
strike  at  any  error  emulates  the  example  of  the  labourer,  who  seta 
to  himself  the  task  of  destroying  a  hornet's  nest,  and  the  first  blow 
brings  upon  him  an  angry  swarm  whose  whole  store  is  their  sting. 
Socrates  questioning  the  every-day  faith  of  Athens,  and  GUlileo 
striking  at  the  philosophy  of  £ome,  in  their  fates  verify  the  old 
adage,  true  through  all  times,  that  the  world  always  destroys  itv 
saviours.  Who  would  not  like  to  bear  the  obloquy  cast  by  their 
persecutors  on  these  great  men  P  Ay,  and  who  does  not  sjrmpathixe 
with  them  in  their  single-handed  struggle,  and  hear  with  mantling 
cheek  the  story  of  their  patient  sufferings,  cursing^  the  while  the 
puny  arm  of  kings  and  courts,  and  false  philosopmes,  to  attempt 
to  stay  the  progress  of  truth  P  And  yet  how  few  even  in  our  times, 
if  habited  in  togas,  and  thrown  back  into  the  days  of  Greek  and 
Soman  supremacy,  would  be  unfit  to  serve  as  judges  in  the  case  of 
Galileo,  or  to  hand  the  cup  of  hemlock  to  Socrates.  Colenso  Questions 
the  faith  of  centuries,  and  the  whole  lawn  of  the  bench  oi  bishops 
is  in  a  ferment.  Owen  unfolds  the  beautiful  story  of  Gt>d*s  great- 
ness and  goodness,  writ  with  mighty  convulsions  or  the  ceaseless 
current  of  still  progressing  change  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  Exeter 
Hall  bursts  into  a  wild  howl  of  rage.  A  philosopher  unfolds  some 
new  tenet,  and  straightway  his  brother  philosophers  fall  to  pitying 
him,  or  insinuate  that  the  madhouse  and  not  the  platform  is  his 
prouer  province.  The  creed  of  the  world  is,  that  a  man  should  spend 
a  lifetime  of  mental,  combined  often  with  great  physical  toil,  and  be 
treated  with  contempt,  in  the  elucidation  of  some  new  truth,  or  the 
conque»t  of  some  element  of  nature,  but  when  he  has  made  hia 
truth  so  plain  that  it  cannot  be  gainsayed  by  the  most  obdurate 
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blockhead,  lie  is  rewarded  with  an  empty  knighthood,  conferred  a 
few  years  before  his  death ;  nay,  as  it  often  happens,  failing  in  his 
stmgeles  for  the  bread  which  perisheth,  his  brain  enfeebled  by 
herculean  efforts,  and  his  heart  broken  by  the  cries  of  starving 
children,  and  the  pale  face  and  sympathetic  grief  of  a  foad  wife — 
dying  in  poverty  and  hanger,  he  goes  to  hia  rest  entirely  unrewarded, 
and  is  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  till  a  few  disciples,  who 
have  embumed  his  memory  and  kept  alive  the  heritage  of  truth  he 
left  with  them,  dig  up  his  bones  and  enclose  them  in  a  splendid  urn ; 
while  mercenary  memorialists,  like  the  paid  mutes  at  a  funeral,  per- 
ambulate the  country  urging  tne  claims  of  this  man  to  centenary, 
bicentenary,  or  tercentenary  remembrance ;  the  trumpet  of  fame  is 
big   with  his  praises,  and  the  whole  world  becomes  ablaze  with 
stories  of  his  heroism  and  perseverance.    Great  interest  is  aroused, 
and  eloquent  men  wonder  to  applauding  audiences,  how  any  affo 
could  be  so  blind  as  to  overlook  the  merits  of  the  particular  worthy 
on  whose  claims  they  are  descanting ;  while  both  orator  and  audience 
forget  that  history  but  repeats  itself,  that  they  are  echoing  the  old 
story,  and  that  centuries  hence  our  descendants  will  raise  their 
loftiest  strain  in  honour  of  intellectual  Titans  in  our  midst,  who  are 
struggling  and  buffeting  life's  billows,  and  dying  too  unheeded. 
We  worship  busts,  and  cenotaphs,  and  epitaphs.    Let  a  man  write 
in  ruffles,  and  buskin,  and  rapier,  and  bury  his  poem  till  his 
great-grandson,  two  hundred  years  after,  shall  dig  it  up,  and  till 
not  one  half  is  decipherable  from  age,  and  the  wond  declares  it  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  is  madly  eager  to  know  the  half  which  is  lost, 
seeks  for  it  through  dusty  folios  and  quartos,  and  canonizes  the 
author.  # 

But  though  the  world  thus  rewards  its  benefactors  with  chilling 
neglect,  burning,  scathing  scorn,  or  restless  persecution  and  anta- 
gonism, these  men  standing  alone  have  their  own  revrard.  From 
the  mountain- top  we  see  the  dawning  day  breaking  with  re- 
splendent glory,  while  the  valleys  are  shrouded  in  gloom.  So  these 
men,  towering  above  their  fellows,  catch  the  first  beams  of  a  far-off 
good,  and  pass  to  their  sluggish  friends  in  intellectual  gloom  the 
joyous  cry,  "The  day  breaketh— arise !  "  only  to  receive  the  petulant 
reply,  '*  Let  us  slumber  on,  'tis  but  the  fire-tiy  dancing  in  the  mist." 
With  prophetic  eye  they  see  afar  visions  of  progress,  to  which  their 
obtuse  contemporaries  advance  with  slow  and  painful  steps.  He 
who  would  aid  the  cause  of  progress  must  not  start  back  appalled 
at  the  gloomy  phantoms  that  grow  up  in  his  path,  or  be  discouraged 
by  the  fate  of  others  who  have  trod  the  stormy  road  truth  ward.  To 
swear  fealty  to  Truth  is  to  engage  to  follow  her  though  she  *'  lead 
to  the  brink  of  the  eternal  fires  ;"  to  follow  her  though  the  wise  ones 
of  the  earth  pile  the  fagot  for  and  hurl  their  anathemas  against  you. 
JN^o  truth  js  reached  without  running  the  gauntlet  of  public  odium, 
and  the  lives  of  all  truth-seekers  are  the  records  of  men  bearing 
bravely  on  against  all  the  ingenious  barriers  that  society  in  their 
day  oould  erect  to  deter  them.   - 
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"  Lore  thoa  thj  sorrow  1  Gri«f  «bft)l  br'ng 
its  own  reward  in  after  yean. 
The  rainbow  I — see  how  fair  a  thing 
God  can  build  up  from  tears ! " 

All  honour,  tben,  to  the  world's  great  truth-seekers — men  who, 
placed  on  a  rocky  coast,  trimmed  their  little  lamps  to  guide  l^e 
mariner  on  the  wild  and  stormy  ocean  of  speculatire  inquiry ;  men 
who  have  mapped  out  the  rocks  and  blufis,  the  breakers  and  under- 
currents,  and  the  deep,  safe,  sure  waters  of  intellectual  progress, — 
the  Colnmbuses  and  Franklins  of  thought.  All  honour  to  those 
l^at  and  noble  men,  who  sacrificed  everything  but  their  integrity 
m  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  seeking  it  at  the  stake  and  amidst  the 
flames,  on  the  rack  and  in  the  prison ;  all  honour,  too,  to  the  brare 
and  noble-hearted  of  the  present  day,  who  speak  boldly  out  what  is 
to  them  the  truth ;  and  the  deepest  execrations  on  that  base  spirit-— 
the  gift  of  our  forefathers,  the  persecutors  of  the  martyrs — that 
would  stifle  in  its  infancy  the  inquiry  of  these  great  souls  after  the 
pure,  the  good,  the  true,  and  stay  them  when  with  half-fledged 
wing  they  would  soar  higher  in  the  rejjions  of  progress,  and  place 
their  feet  firmly  on  the  rock  of  immutable  truth,  x  es,  all  honour 
to  these  men,  who  dare  to  tell  a  self- conceited  generation  that  there 
are  still  illimitable  fields  of  truth  untrod  by  man,  and  that  even  the 
auarriers  in  truth  are  but  superficialists  seeking  treasures  among 
tne  debris,  instead  of  the  strata  below,  rich  in  finest  ore. 

Nam  Dsb. 


PHONETICS. 

"  Audi  aUeram parimn" — **  Hear  the  other  side.** 

Ik  the  essay  upon  Spelling,  signed  "  Eonald  Stuart,"  some  obser- 
Tations  are  given  upon  Phonetics,  on  which  perhaps  a  few  remarks 
might  be  useftiUymade.  The  author  writes,  '*  Tbe  phonetic  system 
is  absurd,  and  scarcely  merits  refutation."  A  strong  assertion, 
after  the  opinions  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  others.    He  then  quotes  from  "  The  Study  of  Words :" — 

"  It  (the  phonetic  system)  would  obliterate  altogether  those  clear 
marks  of  birth  and  parentage  which,  if  not  all,  so  many  of  our  words 
bear  now  upon  their  very  fronts,  or  are  ready  uoon  a  very  slight 
interrogation  to  declare  to  us,"  &c.  We  can  scarcely  do  better  than 
attract  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  different 
dissertations  upon  phonetic  spelling : — "  But  with  regard  to  the 
losses  that  the  history  of  the  English  language  is  likely  to  sustain 
from  the  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling,  every  one  who  has  even 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  etymology  must  Know  that  all  words 
connected  in  derivation  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  in 
sound,  that  is,  in  the  general  character  of  the  articulations  that 
compose  them;  and  that  even  the  diversity  of  their  sounds  is 
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gOTemed  by  fixed  laws,  ascertainable  from  the  analogies  of  the 
given  languages.  Hence,  by  analyzing  the  sound  of  a  word  with 
the  help  of  analogy  we  shall  be  almost  always  enabled  to  trace  its 
origin — that  is  to  say,  when  we  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  languages  from  which  our  own  is  formed,  for  witliout  this  no 
spelling,  as  is  obvious,  can  much  assist  us." — **  A  Refutation  of  the 
iltymological  Objection  to  Phonetic  Spelling" 

Professor  Max  Muller  says,  "  One  argument  against  phonetic 
spelling,  which  might  be  supposed  to  weigh  with  the  student  of 
language,  namely,  the  obscuration  of  the  etymological  structure  of 
words,  I  cannot  consider  very  formidable.  The  pronunciation  of 
languages  changes  according  to  fixed  laws,  but  the  spelling  is 
changed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  so  that  if  our  spelling  fol- 
lowed the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  would  in  reality  be  a  greater 
help  to  the  critical  student  of  language  than  the  present  uncertain 
and  unscientific  mode  of  writing." 

Mr.  Alexander  John  Elli^,  B.A.,  who  is  considered  by  far  the 
most  accurate  observer  and  analyzer  in  the  field  of  phonetics,  sa^s, 
"  The  phonetic  orthography  is  an  additional  help  instead  of  hm- 
drance  to  the  etymologist.  The  Eomanic  spelling  not  only  does 
not  exhibit  the  etymology  clearly  in  all  cases,  but  it  misleads  in  a 
Tery  great  number  of  instances,  and  is  thoroughly  inconsistent  with 
itself.  The  number  of  persons  who  could  benefit  by  the  etymology 
of  each  word  being  clearly  exhibited  in  the  spelling  does  not  amount 
to  so  much  as  1  in  1,000,  while  the  advantages  of  phonetic  spelling 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all." 

May  I  mis.  whether  "  Bonald  Stuart "  could  find  the  derivation 
of  the  following  words  if  he  knew  not  their  meaning? — Aid, 
approach,  eagle,  uncle,  chapter,  couch,  oong^,  ioornal,  dowry,  &o. 
X  think  Boi.  And  yet  "so  many  of  our  words,  if  not  all,  bear 
now  upon  their  very  fronts  eUar  marks  of  birth  and  parentage," 
Ac,  according  to  his  authority. 

In  oonclosion,  I  may  give  the  opinion  of  Dr.  B.  G.  Latham : — "  AI 
objections  to  change  (m  spelling)  on  the  matter  of  theoretical  pro- 
priety are  as  worthless  as  they  ever  could  be  thought  to  be.  The 
writer  is  prepared  with  facts  by  which  he  could  verify  the  following 
positioin : — that  if  a  child  were  taught  at  first  on  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciple, and  by  graduaied  letMotu  brought  up  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  ^present  orthography,  his  reading  would  be  taught  in  half  the 
time  with  half  the  trouble." 

A  MSMBSB  OV  THB  PhOKBTIC  SoCIBTY. 


Thb  vibration  of  the  pendulum  of  controversy  will  depend  on 
the  mow^eittum  it  reeeives  from  the  mass  of  errors  with  which  it 
breaks  away  and  is  driven  to  the  other  side ;  and  these  vibrationa 
will  only  agitate  it  until  it  shall  settle  into  the  quietude  of  settled 
truth. — Sib  John  Bowbikg. 
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%lgt  ^ibutoir* 


Shakspere*s  SonneU,  never  hrfore  interpreted,  his  Private  Friende 
identified,  together  with  a  Recovered  Likeness  of  JSimse^,  By 
Gesald  Mabsbt.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

GBRi^LD  Massbt  is  a  man  of  genioB,  and  therefore  of  peooliar  in* 
sight  into  human  nature.  He  is  a  poet,  and  therefore  speoiallj 
fitted  for  tracing  the  secret  processes  by  which  ]^etic  genius  pro- 
duces its  mysterious  effects.  But  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen 
as  his  theme,  and  on  which  he  has  expended  a  wondrous  amount  of 
laboured  ingenuity,  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles  not  only  of  litera- 
ture, but  of  philosophy.  The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  are  said  bj 
Wordsworth  to  have  been  the  key  with  which  he  "  unlocked  his 
heart ; "  but  if  so,  the  key  has  kept  the  charge  committed  to  it  well, 
and  the  heart  of  Shakspere  has  not  yet  been  unlocked  by  this  key 
in  an}r  other  human  hand.  Li  this  case,  indeed,  Ebenezer  Elliott  a 
assertion  is  correct, — 

*'  The  soDDet's  might  is  mightier  than  it  seems." 

Men  of  varied  minds  and  various  attainments  have  essayed  the 
task  of  exposition  or  explanation  in  vain.  Steevens,  Malone,  and 
Chalmers ;  Johnson,  BosweU,  and  Warburton ;  Coleridge,  Hallam, 
and  Knight ;  Drake,  Brown,  and  Bell ;  Wilson,  Craik,  and  Masson ; 
Dyer,  Staunton,  and  Halliwell ;  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Jameson,  form  little  more  than  a  tithe  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  interpret  the  life  of  Shakspere  by  his  Sonnets. 
But  the  critical  mind,  dissatisfied  with  each  such  attempt,  has 
always  felt  itself  compelled  to  say,  with  Hamlet,— 

"  ril  have  gronnds  more  relative  than  this." 

Is  it  otherwise  with  the  mind-issue  of  this  latest  commentator  P 
This  qnery  may  find  an  answer  hereafter,  when  thorough  examina* 
tion  has  fitted  reader  and  reviewer  to  come  to  terms.  JSverything 
certainly  is  in  favour  of  the  present  claimant  of  the  honour  m 
having  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  "  these  ensuing 
sonnets.  An  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  lies  before  him  in 
literature.  The  negative  and  prostantive  instances  majr  easily  be 
arranged;  and  hence,  so  many  avenues  being  closed  up,  it  is  easier 
now  to  choose  a  new  pathway.  If  only  the  darkness  even  of  for- 
mer experiences  is  visiole,  the  roadway  towards  the  true  light  ought 
to  be  more  readily  attainable.  Then  the  poet's  eyes  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  by— 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea^" 
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«nd  Gerald  Massey  is  unquestionably  one  of  thoae  gracioiuly  en- 
dowed spirita  who  are-^ 

**  The  sorene  creators  of  immortal  thiDgt," 

and  who,  knowing  the  '*  the  logic  of  imagination/'  have  a  special 
aptitude  for  occupying  the  place  of  interpreters.  Everything,  we 
say,  is  in  his  favour,  except  one  perhaps, — the  somewhat  boastful 
announcements  which  preceded  the  issue  of  his  book. 

The  tonic  is  of  such  literary  moment,  so  interesting  in  itself,  and 
fio  specially  inwoven  with  all  that  library  of  books  which  may  be 
called  specifically  Shaksperian,  that  we  intend  to  ^ive  a  more  ex- 
tended range  to  our  criticism  than  is  our  wont — unless  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases — in  these  pages.  We  shall  thus  best  show  our  high 
respect  for  the  author's  labour  of  love  and  glory,  and  our  exalted 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  theme  with  which  he  has  con- 
cerned himself.  To  accomplish  our  purpose  fully,  honestly,  and 
effectively,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  shall  divide  our  critique  into  two 
parts,  and  keep  them  as  distinct  as  possible.  In  the  first  place  we 
shall  give  running  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  volume — which  is 
a  large  one,  consisting  of  upwards  of  600  pages  octavo,  and  present 
the  outline  arguments  of  the  whole  in  the  author's  own  terms ;  and 
thereafter  we  shall  consider  the  thesis  of  the  author,  its  consistency 
and  worth,  its  claim  to  notice,  and  its  place  in  Shakspere  criticism. 
To  this  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  question,  supply- 
ing as  we  go  a  vidimus  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  We  snail 
purposely  abstain  in  our  first  part  from  any  anticipation  of  the  line 
of  remark  to  be  pursued  in  the  sequel,  as  we  desire  not  only  to 
secure  unbiassed  entrance  for  the  theory  into  the  reader's  mind,  but 
also  to  make  our  epitome  a  reliable  abstract  of  the  book  for  refer- 
ence again  by  any  Shakspere  student.  By  securing  undivided  in- 
terest, too,  the  reader's  pleasure  may  be  increased.  To  proceed  :•— 
The  book  supplies  a  series  of  notices  of  the  Sonnets  and  tne  author's 
comments  on  these ;  a  discussion  of  C.  A.  Brown's  personal  theory 
of  the  Sonnets,  and  a  consideration  of  the  period  at  which,  and  the 
person  to  whom,  the  earlier  sonnets  were  written.  An  able  and  in* 
teresting  life  of  Southampton  follows;  a  chapter  on  "Poet  and 
Patron '  leads  the  author  to  a  consideration  of  tne  personal  sonnets, 
which  he  dates  1692,  and  which  he  heads  "  Shakspere  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  wishing  him  to  marry."  This  includes  sonnets  26 
and  1 — 17.  The  next  section  gives  us  sonnets  in  praise  of  the  Earl's 
personal  beauhr.  In  it  we  find  sonnets  25,  20,  59,  106,  18,  42,  22, 
63,  and  64.  We  have  then  those  promising  the  Earl  immortality, 
consisting  of  sonnets  23, 19,  60,  64,  65,  and  59.  The  succeeding 
section  presents  us  with  sonnets  concerning  a  rival  poet — whicn 
Mr.  Massey  adjudges  to  be  Marlowe,  with  notices  of  Florio,  Nash, 
and  tbe  Greene  Clique.  The  sonnets  brought  under  this  heading 
are  78—80,  86,  86,  21,  83,  84,  82,  and  32.    With  the  motto,— 

**  Aod  now  I  shall  vnolasp  a  soent  book,** 
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Mr.  Massey  affinns  of  date  1593-4  that  "  Shakspere  is  ab^ut  to 
write  on  the  courtship  of  his  friend  Southampton,  according  to  the 
Earl's  suggestion."  As  the  initiatory  inkling  to  this  he  quotes 
sonnet  38,  and  affirms  that  Southampton  is  "  the  tenth  Muse"  of  it, 
who  had  given  "  invention  light ;"  in  other  words,  had  given  the  poet 
work  to  do  for  him.  Then  commences,  as  our  author  supposes,  a 
series  of  dramatic  sonnets  founded  upon  Southampton's  love  for 
Elizabeth  Yernon,  of  wliich  he  gives  an  account,  ana  as  connected 
with  which  he  quotes  sonnets  29 — 31,  and  37.  The  personal  sonnets 
are  then  resumed  under  the  heading  of  "  Shakspere  to  the  Earl  " 
when  he  has  known  him  three  years,  1594.  These  are  sonnets  104 
and  126.  Sonnet  39  is  held  as  proving  thai  "  Shakspere  proposes  to 
write  of  the  Earl  in  his  absence  abroad."  In  1595  the  dramatic 
sonnets  are  addressed  for  **  the  Earl  to  Mistress  Yernon  on  and  in 
his  absence  abroad."  These  are  36,  50,  51,  113, 114,  27,  28,  43,  61, 
48,  44,'45,  and  52.  "  Shakspere  of  the  Earl  in  his  absence,"  supplies 
matter  for  sonnets  24,  46,  and  47 ;  and  then  we  have  a  critical  dis- 
sertation on  "  The  Dark  Story  of  the  Sonnets,"  in  regard  to  which 
romance  the  author,  rightly  we  think,  concludes  that  Shakspere  was 
like  Bacon,  "  too  wise  to  be  abused,  to  honest  to  abuse.  *  Hiis 
originates  the  necessity  for  a  new  reading  of  the  Dark  Story,  and 
Mr.  Massey  finds  it  in  "  Elizabeth  Yernon 's  jealousy  of  her  lover. 
Lord  Southampton,  and  her  friend.  Lady  Kicn."  Sonnet  144  is  read 
as  a  soliloquy,  whereupon  she, ».  e.,  the  poet  for  her,  addresses  South- 
ampton in  sonnets  33 — 35,  41,  and  42,  and  Lady  Bich  in  138,  134, 
and  40.  Shakspere  in  his  own  person  then  addresses  Soathampton 
on  the  slander  in  sonnet  70,  ana  writes  for  the  Earl  sonnets  66  and 
75.  According  to  our  author,  Elizabeth  Yernon  repays  the  Earl  bj 
a  flirtation  of  ner  own,  &c.  Sonnets  49,  88,  91 — ^93,  and  96,  contain 
"  his  reproach."  "  Shakspere  is  "  next "  sad  for  the  Earl's  harmfol 
deeds,"  and  remonstrates  with  him  in  sonnets  66 — 69, 94,  and  77.  "A 
farewell  of  the  Earl's  to  Elizabeth  Yernon  "  is  composed  of  sonnets 
87,  89,  and  90;  and  in  date  1598  we  get  in  sonnets  97—99  the 
addresses  of  "The  Earl  to  Elizabeth  Yernon  after  bis  absence.** 
Shakspere  addresses  "  the  Earl  after  some  time  of  silence,"  1698-9 
in  sonnets  100—103, 76, 108,  and  105,  and  resumes  the  dramatic  boik- 
nete,  and  the  next  section  gives  us  **  The  Earl  to  Elizabeth  Yernon 
— their  final  reconciliation:  with  Shakspere's  sonnet  on  their 
marriage,"  and  the  quotations  made  are  sonnets  109 — 114,  121,  and 
117 — 120,  sonnet  116  being  Shakspere's  wedding  blessing.  A 
group  of  touching  sonnets,  71—74, 63,  and  81  are  brought  together, 
under  the  heading,  "Shakspere  to  the  Earl,  chiefly  on  his  owm 
death."  Of  date  1601—1603  we  have  a  notice  thus  stated :— *'  Sooth- 
ampton  in  the  tower,  to  his  Countess :  also  Shakspere  to  the  Bad 
in  prison  and  upon  his  release,"  and  sonnets  123 — 5  are  those  sent 
to  the  lady ;  while  115  and  107  are  Shakspere's  own.  "  The  MB. 
book  of  the  Southampton  Sonnets  "  forms  the  subject  of  anotiier 
dissertation,  and  sonnet  122  is  quoted,  and  sonnets  ^  and  77 
considered  in  connection  with  it. 
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80  endeth  the  first  half  of  this  singularly  able  book,  and  the  best 

Sortion  of  it.    In  the  second  }>art  he  resumes  his  criticisms  of  the 
ramatic  sonnets,  and  brings  in  again  the  story  of  "  The  Dark 
Lady."    Here  he  maintains  that  sonnet  145  is  Herbert's,  not  8h^- 
spere*s,  as  he  does  also  with  those  which  pun  on  the  name  of  Will, 
135  and   136.       The  sonnets  quoted  as  expressive  of  "William 
Herbert's  passion  for  Lady  Rich,"  are  127, 132,  128, 138, 130, 131, 
96,  14a,  143,  57,  58, 139, 140,  149, 137, 148, 141.  147,  152,  151,  129, 
150,  and  146.    In  this  the  ripe  tempting  beauty  of  Lady  Bich  is 
descanted  on  with  much  grace  of  language  and  choiccness  of  phrase, 
while  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  volume  we  have  an  outline  of 
her  life  and  doings,  not  pleasing  in  fact  though  carefully  related. 
The  author  then  recurs  to  the  deoate  on  "  Thomas  Thorpe  and  the 
onlie  begetter  "  of  the  sonnets,  after  which  he  proceeds  to  his  own 
review  of  his  own  "  new  reading  and  arrangement."   He  says,  "  This 
reading  of  Shakspere's  sonnets  now  presented  affords  the  only 
theory  vet  adventured  that  is  not  full  of  perplexity  and  bewilder- 
ment.   It  is  the  only  one  that  surmounts  the  obstacles,  disentangles 
the  complications,  resolves  the  discords,  and  out  of  various  voices 
draws  the  one  harmony.     It  ignores  no  difficulty,  violates  no  fact, 
strains  no  point  for  the  sake  of  making  extremes  meet :  it  gathers 
up  every  possibility,  and  is  consistent  from  beginning  to  end," 
p.  4:^6.    As  we  have  given  the  author's  opinion  of  his  own  accom- 
pHshings,  boldly  hazarded,  we  shall  also  lay  before  the*  reader  his 
own  summary  of  conclusions,  so  that  while  they  may  use  our  account 
of  the  work  for  reference,  they  may  leam  iirom  the  writer  himself 
what  the  book  is  to  be  regai(|ed  as  proving  regarding  this  mysteri- 
ous key  with  which  Shakspere  is  said  to  "have  imlocked"  (up- 
locked  ?)  "  his  heart." 

'^  There  are  properly  but  tvo  series  of  the  sonnets.  The  first  was  written  f>r 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  latter  for  William  Herbert.  Shakspere  was  sought 
ont  bj  the  joung  Earl  of  Southampton  abont  the  year  1591 — unexpectedly  by  the 
poet,  as  is  intimated  in  sonnet  25  (p.  118).  Tiie  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
personal  friendship.  The  youth  was  generous  and  lovable,  but  apt  to  squander 
the  treasures  of  his  dawning  manhood.  Shakspere  began  to  write  the  sonnets  bj 
advising  his  young  friend  to  get  married;  thns  from  the  first  his  object  was  his 
friend,  not  himself.  The  sonnets  were  not  intended  to  be  biographic.  When  the 
Earl  met  with  the  fair  Mistress  Vernon,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  Romeo-like,  at 
first  sight,  a  change  of  subject  and  treatment  was  suggested  by  the  Earl  himself, 
as  is  indicated  in  sonnet  38  (p.  157)  ;  and  the  poet  commenced  writing  drama- 
tically on  his  friend's  new  affection  in  Southampton's  own  book.  He  weot  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  subject,  sometimes  treating  it  playfully,  sometimes  in  sad  ear- 
nest, as  the  feelings  were  more  intensified  by  time  and  trials.  This  continoed  in 
the  various  ways  illustrated  by  my  readings  up  to  the  year  1603,  when  the  Karl  of 
Southampton  was  released  from  prison,  the  dramatic  sonnets  being  interspersed  witb 
personal  ones  written  from  time  to  time ;  although  the  sonnets  had  nearly  ceased  when 
the  Earl  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Vernon  in  1598.  His  purpose  in  beginning  tin 
sonnets  was  to  induce  his  fnend  to  marry,  and  when  the  Earl  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Elisabeth  Vernon,  he  devotes  them  chiefly  to  the  practical  purpose  of  eany- 
iog  on  the  coartship,  and  they  nearly  end  with  the  marriage. 
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"  In  the  BpriDg  of  1598}  WiDUm  Lord  Herbert  came  to  lire  in  I<ondon,  and  fomed 
a  perBOoal  friendship  with  Shakepere.  Soathampton  was  away  fircm  Engkiid 
almost  the  whole  of  this  year,  and  Herbert  possibly  drew  nigher  to  the  poet  on  that 
acconnt  He  saccoeded  in  getting  Shakspero  to  write  some  sonnets  for  him,  and 
by  doing  so  became  the  cause  of  all  the  mystery.  Shakspere  certainly  never  wrotA 
the  Soathampton  sonnets  with  any  intention  of  their  coming  before  the  pablie  bf 
snch  a  byway  under  his  own  name.  When  he  began  to  write  the  sonnets  it  was 
with  no  thought  of  their  being  printed.  In  sonnet  17  he  looks  forward  to  their 
remaining  in  MS.,  and  the  paper  on  which  he  writes  growing  yellow  with  age.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have  published  the  sonnets  as  his  own,  or  have  bean 
connected  with  selling  them,  as  they  were  at  first  so  sacred  a  memorial  of  private 
friendship  that  the  poet  most  have  felt  it  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  take  them  to 
market.  In  this  respect  his  intention  is  proclaimed  in  sonnets  21  (p.  132)  and  101 
(p.  253),  where  he  tells  us  that  he  purposed  not  to  sell,  and  *  that  love  is  merohaa- 
diaed  whose  rich  esteeming  the  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere.*  Still  ba 
may  at  one  time  have  meant  to  print  <Aeif»  wUkont  hit  name  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously suggested,  and  his  intentions  have  been  frustrated  by  an  act  of  the  Earl, 
such  as  giving  away  the  copy  of  his  sonnets  to  Ht-rbert,  who  thus  stepped  into 
possesbioo,  and  the  matter  was  thereby  taken  out  of  Shakspere's  hands.  As  my 
reading  shows,  neither  of  these  two  friends  had  aught  to  conceal;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  Southampton's  sonnets  to  cause  the  mysterious  publication  of  them. 

**  The  EarKs  love  and  fortunes  had  prospered.  The  queen  was  dead,  and  all  her 
tempers  over.  Clearly  there  were  no  reasons  here  for  any  further  concealmeoi,  had 
Shakspere  chosen  to  fulfil  his  own  promises  in  his  own  way,  and  dedicate  the 
Southampton  sonnets  to  their  begetter.  We  must  look  to  the  Herbert  series  for  an 
explanation.*  Here  we  discover  somethipg  to  conceal;  and  in  his  infatuation  for  n 
woman  of  loose  character,  not  in  Shakspere's  moral  delinquencies,  shall  we  find  the 
predominant  reason  why  the  sonnets  were  ushered  into  the  world  in  such  a  second- 
hand manner.  It  suited  Herbert — and  even  Jie  could  have  entertained  no  thought 
of  printing  the  latter  soonets  so  long  as  Lady  Rich  was  alive — that  if  the  aonneta 
were  printed  they  should  go  forth  veiled  in  their  own  mjratery,  and  not  tell  the 
various  love  stories  publicly  which  they  had  told  privately  to  the  initiated  friends. 
He  would  be  pleased  to  have  his  sonnets  iocluded  in  the  rest  of  Shakspere's,  and 
desirous  that  they  should  go  forth  without  explanation  of  facts  or  identification  of 
persons.  Shakspere,  I  imagine,  must  have  felt  some  dislike  of  the  Herbert  series 
being  included,  for  he  could  not  but  have  seen  that,  however  read,  they  did  not  re- 
fiiect  any  credit  on  himself.  Not  that  he  supposed  they  would  ever  be  interpreted 
as  personal  confessions,  so  thoroughly  would  the  eonnett  among  hie  private  friemde 
be  understood  to  mean  sonnets  written ybr  his  private  friends,  but  although  he  was 
so  indifferent  to  fame  he  could  not  have  been  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  hii  sonnets, 
which  were  so  expressive  of  his  love  for  Southampton.  Still,  if  Herbert  obtained 
that  Earl's  consent  for  the  whole  of  them  to  go  forth  together  just  as  sonneta, 
there  remained  nothing  for  Shakspere  to  do  but  to  give  his  consent  alsa  If 
Southampton  did  not  object,  did  not  seek  to  hive  his  sonnets  kept  apart  fnm 
others,  Shakspere  would  naturally  feel  it  was  not  for  him  to  resibt  on  his  own 
behalf  if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  I  do  not  argue,  however,  that  the  sonneta  wen 
pnt  forth  by  Thomas  Thorpe  instead  of  Shakspere  because  there  waa  need  of  any 
concealment.  There  was  no  necessity  of  concealing  that  which  readers  were  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  discover.  After  all,  the  sonnets  were  oomposed  for  private 
purposes — the  work  of  **  idle  hours,'* — and  were  a  sort  of  private  property.  Shak- 
spere had  given  them  away  to  the  private  friends,  who  were  in  a  position  to  do  as 
they  pleas^  with  their  own.  This  idea  of  concealment  haa  resulted  from  the  snb- 
Jeet  of  some  of  the  sonnets  beiog  ooupled  wiUi  Thorpe's  seemingly  stngnlar  insoip- 
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tioD.  The  frienda  wen  Dot  pottiof;  on  tho  mask  ■gtiost  dotaetioa  in  permtttiog  a 
dodieatioo  of  any  kind  to  ono  of  theroMlrafl  I  It  waa  never  contemplated  that  tbo 
Booneta  would  retell  their  own  secret  historiea;  therefore  each  a  poaaibility  waa  not 
aonght  to  be  provided  against  bjr  what  wonld  have  been  a  most  shallow  device. ,  I 
look  upon  the  affair  aa  a  private  confidence  with  which  Thorpe  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  and  it  has  been  a  stupid  mistake  to  ezpeot  the  bookseller  to  explain 
that  which  the  poet  and  his  friends  never  thouf^ht  of  explaining,  never  meant  to  be 
explained,  never  dreamed  that  the  world  would  not  rest  on  the  subject  until  their 
•eeret  should  be  explained.  Herbert,  having  a  perMmal  intereat  then  in  the 
sonnets,  and  infiaence  with  the  writer  of  them,  would  obtain  from  Shakspere-*- 
before  he  left  London  for  Stratford— some  such  permission  aa  that  they  might  be 
printed  at  a  future  day  if  in  a  form  Southampton  would  not  object  to,  and  the  poet, 
after  giving  up  all  hia '  pretty  ones/  probably  gave  a  promise  that  the  whole  should 
be  left  a  mystery  as  to  their  precise  nature.  So  Shakspere,  in  his  easy  way,  let  the 
matter  sUde,  and  Herbert  acquired  the  right  to  give  away  the  sonnets.  Thorpe 
then  dedicated  them  to  the  only  obtainer,  and  the  inscription  was  left  to  him  with 
the  injunction  that  the  present  title  of  Pembroke  should  be  suppresaed  and  initials 
alone  be  used.  In  accordance  with  which  hint,  and  to  follow  suit,  Mr.  Thorpe  as 
setter  forth,  and  contrary  to  hia  usual  custom,  only  prints  hia  own  initiala.  And 
thna  waa  Shakspere's  intended  but  onfiniahed  monument  to  Southampton  crowned 
and  completed  with  the  head  and  inscrutable  face  of  a  sphinx,  upon  which,  to 
perfect  the  riddle,  Thorpe  inscribed  his  hieroglyphics.  It  suited  the  publisher's 
purpose  and  was  consooant  with  his  character  to  make  the  thing  as  mysterious  as 
possible,  to  provoke  curiosity  and  increase  his  importance.  The  traoaaction  waa 
most  likely  effected  by  an  intermediate  person,  who  was  alao  anxioua  for  the 
sonnets  to  be  secured  in  print.  I  do  not  think  Herbert  had  any  direct  dealings 
with  the  printera.  The  arrangement  would  have  been  somewhat  more  perfect, 
and  the  preaa  better  corrected,  if  any  one  ao  intimately  acquainted  with  their  secret 
hiatory  had  read  the  prooft  of  the  sonnets.  Luckily,  certain  batches  of  the  sonnets 
must  have  been  so  written  or  fastened  together  aa  to  cohere  in  spite  of  the  printers' 
or  other  handling,  and  the  Herbert  series  did  secure  some  sort  of  marking  off  into 
tta  distinct  position. 

"My  greatest  difficulty  has  been  with  the  many  loose  single  sonnets  which  liad 
got  out  of  position,  and  mixed  the  varioua  strata  of  the  whole  book  in  a  most  per- 
plexing manner.  It  haa  been  my  endeavour  to  restore  each  to  his  own  place, 
aocordug  to  its  kind,  and  the  law  of  formation. 

"  Finidly,  I  conclude  that  no  one  but  the  person  for  whom  the  latter  sonnets  were 
written  would  or  could  have  given  the  whole  of  them  to  the  press;  that  they  were 
not  personal  to  the  poet  ,whose  wise  reticence  and  shrinking  from  giriog  publicity  to 
personal  affairs— one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  our  race — ^mnst  have  been 
a  ruling  power  of  hia  English  nature;  that  the  sonnets  were  inscribed  by  Thorpe  to 
their  *  only  begetter '  aa  the  only  o6toMer;  that  tbey  had  no  onljf  begetter  in  any 
other  sense;  that  this  only  obtamer  was  William  Herbert,  who  obtaiofd  the  South- 
ampton sonnets  together  with  such  other  odds  and  enda  of  Shakspere's  poetry  aa 
the  poet  had  given  him;  that  he  added  to  these  the  sonnets  whioh  had  been 
vritten  for  himaelf  at  hia  own  suggeetion,  he  giving  the  subject  and  having  a  hand 
in  the  compoeition;  that  his  own  series  were  written  in  the  year  1599  and  1600 — 
when  the  Scmthampton  sonneta  ceased  for  a  time — before  Herbert  became  Earl  of 
Pembroke, — which  is  implied  in  the  permitted  inscription  to  *  Mr.  W.  H.  ;*  that  he 
obtained  a  general  permission  from  Shakspere  respecting  their  being  given  to  the 
press,  on  aqoount  of  his  personal  interest  in  the  sonnets,  in  consequence  of  which 
interest  he  collected  the  sonnets,  and  thus  they  were  inscribed  to  him  so  curiously 
by  Thomas  Thorpe.    I  also  conclnde  that  Herbert  took  advantage  of  the  poet's 
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geneiml  permistion.  and  that  he  aloiM  is  raspoDsible  for  bringing  np  the  rear  of  tb« 
flODDets  with  the  Black  Goard.  In  mj  own  mind  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  ther^ 
are  some  sonnets  included  which  Shakspere  nevpr  meant  to  be  printed,  even  if  he 
ever  saw  them  all.  I  can  imagine  him  writing  most  of  these  for  a  parpoee.  bat  that 
purpose  was  alt<^ther  private,  and  fally  served  when  the  sonnets  were  sent  to  tiM 
person  addressed,  especially  if  they  were  sent  as  Herbert's.  And  1  cannot  tmagio* 
Shakspere  giving  his  consent  for  the  sonnets  to  appear  exactly  as  they  come  to  os. 
There  are  some  here,  I  think,  made  the  poet  look  amazed  when  he  saw  the  {vinted 
copy.  It  is  certain  he  had  never  proof  sheets  for  correction,  and  the  fact  has  to  ba 
accosnted  for  I  If  it  had  been  all  sqaare  and  above-board,  as  we.  say,  why  should 
not  Herbert  or  Thorpe  have  seonred  the  author's  finishing  touch  ?  It  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  moral  certainty  that  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  151st  sonnet,  which  is 
irreoognizable  as  his  by  any  light  flashed  from  his  spirit  or  reflected  in  his  works; 
it  has  no  likeness  to  the  other  sonnets;  it  is  opposed  by  sennet  141 — utterly  di- 
verse in  spirit  and  tendency;  quite  incompatible  with  his  treatment,  whether  smil- 
ing or  serious,  and  absolutely  repudiated  by  the  rehoking  gravity  sad  solemn  stgni* 
ficanos  of  the  last  two  sonnets.  Thus,  for  the  various  reasona  assigned,  I  hold 
that  at  least  four  of  these  pieces  were  written  by  William  Herbert.  What  wanrant 
he  may  have  had  for  printing  lines  of  his  own  I  cannot  judge t  there  is  no  evidoocb. 
But  I  do  feel  satisfied  that  there  are  pieces  to  the  publication  of  which  Shakspere 
never  gave  his  sanction.  I  have  shown  that  these  things  were  not  written  on  a 
passion  of  his  own,  and  I  hold  him  to  have  been  as  inoapable  of  giving  his  leave  for 
the  whole  of  them  to  beoome  public  property;  more  especially  when  they  had  been 
witten  for  a  private  purpose — at  the  suggestion  of  another.  He  oould  not  have 
permitted  all  of  these  latter  sonnets  to  accompany  the  Sontfaampton  ones,  and  tbna 
defile  the  sanctities  of  love  and  friendship.  *  Is  it  not  moit  danmable  in  us,'  says 
one  of  his  characters,  *  to  be  trumpeter*  of  our  own  wUau>ful  inttnta  f '  And  is  it 
to  be  credited  that  he  oould  not  feel  and  act  up  to  the  level  of  that  thought  in  sudk 
a  matter  of  perseeal  import  as  this? — he  who  must  have  had  the  snpnmest  sense  of 
fairftune and  unstained  repntatiea,  apcribet  loathingef  that«faich«heuld'bear  a*  hate- 
ful memory  upon  record.'  *  The  purest  tnasare  mortal  timcB  affiinl  ia  spolless  npo* 
tation,'  says  Mowbray.  '  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  loid^  is  the  im- 
mediate jewel  of  their  souls,'  ssye  lago.  Prince  Hany  prays  over  his  shun  enem j 
Hotspur,  that  his  praise  may  ascend,  to  heaven,  his  ignomioy  sleep  in  the  giave^ 
and  not  be  remembexed  in  his  epitaph.  *  I  have  oifended  reputation/  ettJaime 
Antony, '  a  most  unnoble  swerving.'  The  thongbt  of  his  lost  repuJatios  eokers 
Csssio  on  the  instant,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  in£smy  gives  the  death*sting-to 
Enobarbus.  '  But  if  iti  be  a  sin  to  covet  honeur,  I  am  the  moat  offending  seel  ativel ' 
cries  his  darling  hero,  Hsny  V. 

''  A  most  sensitive  feeling  of  bonenr  is  associated  with  all  his  nearest  tDOohee  of 
nature — his  greatest  moments  of  aetion,  his  proudest  tbenghta  of  life,  his  deepest 
apprehensions  of  death,— and  I  will  not  believe  that  in  this  regard  he  was  caxeless 
for  himself  alone  in  a  work  which  was  to  be  published  with  his  name,  U  is  not 
possible  to  think  that  a  man  who  cared  so  little  afaont  gathering  up  his  best  wark» 
oould  have  been  party  to  the  careful  treasuring  up  of  his  werstl  With  Herherfr 
the  sonnets  were  left,/roMi  Herbert  they  were  obtained  by  Thorpe,  and  to  Hiheit 
belongs  the  reepossibility  of  printing  all  that  we  find  under  the  title  ef  Sfaakspve's 
Sonnets,  and  the  onus  of  their  being  inscribed  to  AtWej^as  *  Mr.  W.  H/  This  is 
to  all  intenta  and  purposes  acknowledged,  and  even  pointed  out  fay  Thorpe.  If  t^ 
poet  expressed  any  wishes  on  die  subject^  tfaey^  were  not  implicitly  obeyed;  aioi« 
vras  included  as  Shakspere's  sonnets  than  had  been  authorised..  Thie.ie  shown  is 
an  artistic  point  of  view  £y  (Ae  vuitriian  of  three  piaeeB  tohieh  one  noi  saNM^  amd 
Udo  fragminta  <m  a  ambjeai  Ao*  Aos  natimg  to  da  mik>  ^  towik    And.  ia  Uw 
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monl  aspect  it  is  aamiredly  the  moet  jast  to  ooDQlad*  that  a  want  of  diaenlan 
WM  far  mora  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Herbert  tbaa  with  that  of  a  man 
who  waa  so  foil  of  self-respect,  domaatic  practical  sagaoitj,  wise  resarre,  and  cajwy 
diaereetiwaB,  as  waa  our  Sbakspere,— he  who  bad  passed  his  LoodoD  life  without 
Uemish  of  hia  honour,  stain  on  his  reputation,  or  suspicion  of  his  morality,  and  who, 
ereo  when  the  sonnets  were  printed,  had  more  incentiyea  than  ever  for  obsenring 
the  decencies  of  life,  and  the  respectabilities  of  personal  character." — (Pp.  4S7 
—435.) 

We  may  as  well  now  finiah  our  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  A  section  is  devoted  to  Mere's  mention  of  Shakspere's 
**  Sugred  Sonnets  among  his  Private  Friends ; "  to  this  follows 
another,  entitled  "  The  Man  Shakspere :  a  retouched  portrait,"  in 
which  we  have  a  fair  outline  of  his  life  and  a  clear  stetch  of  his 
character.  There  follows  upon  this  an  appendix  in  which  the  two 
'*  odd  sonnets,*'  viz.,  153  and  154,  are  given ;  a  notice  of  "  Drayton 
and  Shakspere  "  occurs ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourites  are  gossiped 
about;  "  Titus  Andronicus"  is  maintained  not  to  be  Shakspere's; 
the  nature  of  "Eysell"  is  discussed,  and  several  other  minor 
matters  are  cursorily  glanced  at.  Some  fine  critical  remarks  occur 
every  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  instinct  with  the 
poet's  true  insight.  These  give  of  themselves  a  high  value  to  this 
volume,  as  they  form  a  collection  of  verbal  remarks  of  the  highest 
order.  If  the  critic  of  poetry  ought  to  be  potentially  a  poet  here  is 
the  man.  Poets,  however,  do  not  generally  shine  as  logicians,  and 
in  the  philosophy  of  history  we  require  at  once  poetic  fancy  and 
reasonable  attention  to  the  nreciseness  of  arguments.  We  regard 
the  book  before  us  as  one  of  great  value,  but  we  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  reasonings  in  it,  and  we  intend  to  show  why  not 
shortly. 

Jg  the  Bible  against  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Sou  If 

London :  E.  Pitman. 

Everlcuiing  Torments  Unscrvptural.    By  W.  G.  Wabd. 

London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Hades;  or,  the  Invisible  World. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Thb  magnificent  thoughts  of  Hato  in  that  splendid  dialogue 

i"  Phasdo")  in  which  he  glorifies  death  as  the  portal  of  immortality 
lave  won  for  it  from  all  thinkers  an  eminent  place  among  human 
productions,  not  only  from  the  grace  of  its  manner,  but  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  matter.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  "  the  gospel  of 
philosophy."  The  unquenchable  vitality  of  the  soul  has  nef«r  be«i 
more  enthusiastically  dealt  with  "  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Is  the  soul  of  man  immortal  P  is  a  question  put  alike,  and  with 
intense  emphasis,  both  by  seeptio  and.  believer.  If  immortal,  is 
there  hope  for  the  wicked  P  If  mortal,  is  there  no  after  life  reward 
for  the  righteous  P    Or  is  there  any  midway  between  natural  mor- 
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tality  and  inherent  immortality  P  What  is  the  after  state  of  the 
sonl,  when  death,  has  trinmphed  P  These  and  many  other  queries 
of  great  import  to  every  man  have  begun  again  to  reasitate  our 
race.  The  three  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice  have  each 
a  relation  to  that  series  of  anxious  inquiries  which  the  soul  longs  to 
put  and  to  find  answers  for.  The  first  is  a  report  of  a  discussion 
carried  on  with  great  ability  in  Birmingham  for  two  nights, 
between  E.  Boberts  and  B.  U.  Nightingale.  Both  profess  belief 
in  inspired  Scripture ;  but  the  latter  holds  the  necessary  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  eternity  of  punishments  consequent  on 
wickedness — as  well,  of  course,  as  the  everlasting  happiness  of 
beUevers;  while  the  former  maintains  that  men,  though  created  for 
immortality,  by  the  fall  became  mortal,  and  are  only  now  condi- 
tionally capable  of  immortality  if  they  are  saved  through  Christ. 
The  argument  is  keen  and  animatea.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
readily  summarized.  The  second  book  advocates  the  univerasd 
redemption  of  mankind,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  C.  H.  Spor- 
geon  and  Wm.  Barker.  It  is  thorough  in  its  investigation,  and 
slashing  in  its  criticism  of  its  opponents.  The  third  is  one  of  a 
series  of  "  Tracts  for  Thoughtful  Christians,"  and  seems  to  be  an 
argument  for  a  sort  of  mitigated  purgatory,  in  which  departed 
spirits  shall  either  be  entirely  purifiea  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
or  be  entirely  "  consumed,"  by  inner  decay,  "  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  occupies  many 
minds.    Of  it  our  Poet  Laureate  has  said, — 

"  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  elope 
Cry  to  the  anminit,  '  la  there  any  hope  ? ' 
To  which  an  anawer  pealed  from  that  high  land, 
Bat  in  a  toogne  no  man  conld  understand : 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
God  made  Himaelf  an  awfal  rose  of  dawn." 

I%e  Baptist  Magazine,    London :  E.  Stock. 

This  magazine,  the  profits  of  which  are  employed  as  a  clergy- 
men's widows'  fund  for  the  denomination,  contains  several  very 
superior  sermons,  some  papers  on  science  and  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  which  are  notable  as  the  productions  of  evangelical 
thinlcers,  sternly  conservative  of  doctrinal  purity,  yet  full  of  the 
progressive  liberality  of  true  Christianitjr.  The  reviews  are  well 
wriUen,  and  the  contents  are  well  diversified  on  the  whole.  The 
denominational  matter  must  make  it  interesting  to  the  members ; 
but  it  has  at  present  an  exceptional  interest  for  outside  readers,  as 
the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  information  on  one  side  of  the  State  of 
Jamaica  question. 
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Cb  ^hsqwtntt  ai  iljt  H^JOfni^* 


WM.  E.  GEOVE,  Q.C.,  F.E.8.,  ON  CONTINUITY  IN 
SCIENTIFIC  BE8EAECH  AND  DISCOVEEY. 

[Wm.  E.  Gboyb  was  born  at  Swansea,  14th  July,  1811,  and 
educated  in  the  Eoyal  Grammar  School  there,  and  at  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated,  1836.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is 
attached  to  the  South  Wales  Circuit,  and  is  as  well  known  as  a 
barrister  as  a  man  of  science.  His  earliest  celebrity  was  gained 
as  an  Electrician.  In  1839  his  paper  "  On  a  New  Voltaic  Com- 
bination "  was  read  in  the  Eo^al  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ; 
and  an  account  of  this  new  nitric  acid  (now  called  Grove'ei)  battery 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  In  1841  Mr.  Grove  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  London 
^stitution  as  colleague  to  Faraday.  That  year,  in  his  lectures, 
he  epitomized  the  scientific  discoveries  made  since  the  inauguration 
of  that  institution  in  1819.  This  account  the  directors  published. 
He  also  lectured  on  his  new  battery,  and  on  magnetism.  In  1842 
he  illustrated  "  The  Physical  Elements  of  the  Ancient  Philoso- 
phers,*' and  lectured  on  Light.  In  1843  he  lectured  on  Attraction, 
and  "  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.'*  The  latter  lectures 
were  printed  at  the  request  of^^the  Directors  of  the  London  Insti- 
tute, as  a  substantive  work,  though  only  for  private  circulation. 
On  these  and  cognate  subjects  he  prelected,  experimented,  and 
wrote,  until  in  1846,  from  pressure  of  other  duties,  he  resigned 
his  chair.    The  Eoyal  Society  medal  was  voted  to  him  in  1847,  for 

fapers  on  Voltaism;  and  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  the  Baker 
lecture  (founded  by  the  son-in-law  of  Daniel  Defoe,  Henry  Baker, 
1703 — 1774),  **  On  the  Decomposition  of  Water,*'  in  explanation  of 
some  experiments,  of  which  he  had  given  an  account  at  the  British 
Association,  1846.  In  1852  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  passage  of 
electricity  throueh  phosphoric  vapours.  In  1853  he  published  his 
work  "  On  ^e  correlation  of  Forces,"  a  masterly  outline  of  the 
modern  theory  of  Dynamics ;  and  in  1856  it  was  translated  into 
French  by  the  Abb6  Moigno.  In  1858  he  lectured  in  the  Eoya 
Institution,  "  On  the  Molecular  Impressions  by  Light  and  Electri- 
city;" and  in  1859,  in  the  same  place,  decisively  announced  the 
non- conduction  of  electricity  in  vacuo,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
matter  to  the  transmissibility  of  electric  currents.  He  is  an  acute 
observer,  a  clear  reasoner,  and  an  able  experimenter.  He  is  a 
1866.  Q 
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practical  expositor  of  science,  and  imparts  a  life-interest  to  hia 
speculations.  He  is  a  notable  man  in  many  respects.  He  is  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  a  very  firequent  con- 
tributor to  philosophical  journals,  transactions,  &c.  ,  He  has  held 
the  office  of  Vice-President  in  the  Boyal  Institution  and  in  the 
Soyal  Society.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  British 
Association,  and  has  been  elevated,  most  justly,  to  the  premier- 
ship of  this  "  Parliament  of  Science."  At  the  meeting  under  his 
presidency  held  in  Nottingham,  22Qd  of  August,  the  speech  from 
which  the  following  rhetorical  excerpts  have  been  eollectcd,  and 
which  contain  the  gist  of  the  author  s  remarks  as  far  as  they  are 
suited  for  popular  exposition,  was  delivered  with  great  effect.  It 
cannot  fail  to  add  much  to  the  author's  already  and  deservedlj 

S«at  repute  as  a  soientifie  thinker  and  an  eloquent  expositor  of 
scoyery  in  its  relations  to  researeh. 

After  Mme  introdoctory  remarks,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  lessons  already 

learned,  and  the  probable  prospects  of  hnproved  natural  knowledge.    One  word 

was  the  kej  to  his  diaoonrBe^^eontumity, — no  new  word,  and  used  in  no  new  anm^ 

bnt  pmrhape  applied  mors  generally  than  hithertOb    He  proposed  to  show  that  the 

dcTelopment  of  observational,  experimental,  and  even  dedoetiTe  knowledge,  ia 

either  attained  by  steps  so  eztremelj  snail  as  to  fonn  a  eeolinnons  asoent,  or  whta 

distinct  results,  apparently  separate  from  any  co-ordinate  pbensoeoa,  have  h&tm 

attained,  that  then,  by  the  subsequent  progrsss  of  science,  intermediate  links  hairt 

been  discovered,  uQiting  the  i^parently  s^grogated  instances  with  other  morefiuai> 

liar  phenomena.    In  astronomy,  from  the  time  when  the  earth  was  considered  a 

flat  plain,  bounded  by  a  flat  ocean, — when  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  r^arded 

aa  lanterns  to  illuminate  this  plain,— each  socoessive  discovery  has  brought  with 

it  similitudes  and  analogies  between  this  earth  aad  many  of  the  objects  of  tbo 

universe  with  which  our  senses,  aided  by  instruments,  have  made  us  aequaintsd. 

The  proofs  that  gravitation  is  not  confined  to  our  solar  system,  but  pervades  tke 

universe,  have  received  many  oonfirmatiens  by  the  laboan  of  membef -of  this 

association— Lord  Bosse,  Lord  Wrottwdey,  and  Sir  J.  Henehel,  the  tw«  laMar 

having  devoted  special  attention  to  the  orbitaof  doable  alua  ;  the  former  to  these 

probably  more  recent  systems  called  nebula.     Another  class  of  quite  rsoMl 

observations  has  formed  a  special  subject  of  oontrihntioa  to  the  transaciliena  of 

this  association  ;  I  allude  to  those  on  meteorites,  at  which  PraCessor  Baden  PovsU 

assiduously  laboured  ;  and  a  series  of  star  charts,  for  enabling  observers  of  shooting 

stars  to  record  their  observations,  laid  before  the  assodation  by  Mr.  Gliisher> 

Dr.  Olmsted  explains  these  to  be  oosmical  bodies  moving  in  the  interplanetary 

space  by  gravitation  round  the  suUf  and  some  perhaps  round  planets.     This 

view  gives  us  a  new  element  of  continuity.    The  universe  would  thus  appear 

not  to  have  the  extent  of  empty  space  formeriy  attributed  to  it,  but  to  be  studded 

between  the  larger  and  more  visible  masees  with  smaller  planets,  if  the  tens  be 

permitted  to  be  applied  to  meteorites.    The  number  ol  known  asleroida,  or  \ndim 

of  a  smaller  size  than  what  are  termed  the  ancient  planets,  has  bsen  so  tnersoMd 

by  nmnerons  discoveries,  that  instesd  of  seven  we  now  ooont  eighty^eight  as  ihs 

number  of  recognized  planets— 'a  field  of  discovery  with  which  ^e  name  of  Hiad 

will  be  ever  aBsociated.    It  is  no  farfetched  speculation  to  suppose  that  betwssa 

these  asteroids  and  the  meteorites  bodies  of  intermediate  sise  exist,  until  the  spans 

occupied  by  our  solar  system  becomes  filled  up  with  planetary  bodiee,  varying  ia 

slxe,  from  that  of  Jupiter  (1,240  times  larger  in  volume  than  the  earth)  to  m 
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of  a  caDnon  ImII,  or  eyra  a  pietol  shof .  The  rwearches  of  Leverrier  on  the  intn^ 
Merenrial  pIan«tB  aid  these  views  ;  and  another  balf.oentary  may,  and  not  impre- 
hablj  will,  enable  ns  to  aacertaio  that  these  seemingly  vacant  spaces  arn  occupied 
by  smaller  bodies  which  have  escaped  observation,  as  the  asteroids  hud  until  the 
time  of  Others  and  Piszzi.  Bat  the  evidence  of  conttnuiry  as  prrvadinf;  the 
tmiverse  does  not  stop  at  telescopic  observation  ;  chemistry  and  pbysieal  optics 
bring  us  new  proofs.  Those  raetecrio  bodies  come  as  travellers,  bringing  specimens 
of  minerals  from  extra-terrestrial  regions.  M.  Daobr^  finds  that  the  similarity 
of  terrestrial  rocks  to  meteorites  increases  as  ws  penetrate  the  earth's  crnst,  and 
that  some  of  the  deep-eeated  minerals  have  a  composition  and  oharacterisacs 
alanoat  identical  with  meteorites.  By  experiments,  be  has  snceeeded  in  formiDg 
from  terrestrial  rocks  substances  very  mach  resembling  meteorites.  Thus  rela> 
tionship  is  established  between  this  earth  and  those  wanderers  from  remote  regions. 
While  chemistry  thns  aids  ns  in  ascertaining  the  relationship  of  our  planet  ts 
meteorites,  its  relation  in  coropoattion  to  other  plsaets,  to  the  sen,  and  to  more 
distant  suns  and  systems,  is  aided  by  another  science — via.,  optics.  That  ligbt 
pasal^  from  one  traoeparsst  medium  to  another  should  carry  with  it  evidence  of 
the  soaroe  from  which  it  emanates,  would,  until  lately,  have  seemed  an  extra- 
vagant supposition  ;  hut  probably  (oonid  we  read  it)  everything  contains  in  itseff 
a  large  pwtion  of  its  own  history. 

The  most  remarkable  achievement  by  spectrum  analysis  is  the  record  of  observa* 
tions  on  a  temporary  star  which  shone  forth  this  year  in  the  constellslion  of  the 
Northern  Crown,  about  a  degree  S.E.  of  the  stars.  When  fir»t  seen,  Hay  12th,  it 
was  nearly  equal  in  brilliascy  to  astar  of  the  second  magnitude  ;  when  observed  by 
Mc  Hoggina  and  Dr.  Miller,  May  Htfa,  it  was  reduced  to  the  third  or  fourth  mag- 
nitude. Examined  by  these  observers  with  the  spectrosoope,  it  gave  a  spectrum 
which  they  state,  was  unlike  that  of  any  celestial  body  they  bad  examioed.  The 
light  was  compound,  and  bad  emanated  from  two  diffiannt  sources.  One  spectrum 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  sua — vis.,  formed  by  the  light  of  an  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  photosphere,  which  had  snffsred  afaeorption  by  the  vapours  of  an 
anvelope  cooler  than  itself.  The  second  spectrum  consisted  of  a  few  bright  lines, 
which  indicated  that  the  light  by  which  it  waa  formed  was  emitted  by  matter  in 
the  atate  of  lonoinons  gsa,  They  con-ider  that,  ftom  the  position  of  two  of  the 
bright  lines,  the  gas  must  be  piobably  hydrogen,  and  from  their  brilliancy  0i>m- 
pared  with  the  lig^t  of  the  photcephere,  the  gas  must  have  been  at  a  very  high 
temperatare*  They  imagine  the  phenomena  to  result  from  the  burning  of  hydrogen 
with  some  other  element,  and  that  from  the  resulting  temperature  the  pbotosptwre 
is  heated  to  iooandeseenoe.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  star  is  one 
peviously  seen  by  Argelander  and  Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  that  it  is  a  variable  star  of 
long  or  irregular  period ;  it  is  also  notable  that  some  of  its  spectrum  lines  cor- 
respond with  those  of  several  variable  stars.  The  time  of  its  appearance  was  too 
ahort  for  any  attempt  to  ascertain  its  parallax  ;  it  would  have  been  important  if  it 
could  even  have  beea  estaUiahed  that  it  is  not  a  near  neighbonr,  as  tbu  magnitude 
of  such  a  phenomenon  must  depend  upon  its  distance.  It  is  a  great  triumph  to 
have  caught  this  fleeting  object,  and  obtained  permanent  records  for  the  use  of 
fnture  obssrvsem.  While  gravitation,  physical  constitution,  and  chemical  analysis 
by  the  spectrum  show  ns  that  matter  has  similar  characteristics  in  other  worlds 
than,  our  own — when  we  pass  to  the  eoosidemtion  of  those  other  attributes  of 
matter  which  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  kinds  of  matter  itself,  or, 
as  they  were  caJled,  impenderablesi  but  which  are  now  generally,  if  not  universally, 
racogoixed  as  foroes  or  modes  of  motion,  we  find  the  evidence  of  contintiity  still 
strongcn  What  are  now  magnetism  and  eiectricity  ?  forces  so  nnivemal,  so 
apparently  connected  with  matter,  as  to  become  two  of  its  invariable  attributes. 
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So  with  1i|;ht,  beat,  and  chemical  affinity.    Farther  than  this,  it  aeemi  to  me 
that  it  is  now  prayed  that  all  these,  forces  are  so  iDTariablj  coonected  inter  se; 
and  with  motion,  as  to  be  rejtarded  as  modifications  of  each  ether,  and  as  raolTio^ 
themselves  ohjectivelj  into  motion,  and  snbjeetivelj  into  that  something  which 
produces  or  resists  motion,  and  whtc)i  we  call  /oree.    One  of  the  most  startling 
BOgeestions  as  to  force  resolting  from  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  is  by  liayer, 
that  by  the  loss  of  vit  viva  occasioned  by  friction  of  the  tidal  wavta,  as  welt 
as  by  their  forming,  as  it  were,  a  drag  npon  the  earth's  rotatory  movement,  the 
▼elocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  mnst  be  gradually  diminishing,  and  that  thoa, 
unless  some  nndisoovered  compensatory  action  exist,  this  rotation  most  nltimateiy 
cease,  and  changes  hardly  calcolable  take  place  in  the  solar  system.    Another 
most  interesting  specalatiou  of  Mayer  is  that  the  heat  of  the  snn  is  occasioocd  by 
friction  or  peronssion  of  meteorites  falling  npon  it    There  are  some  difficnltiee,  not 
perhaps  insnperab'e,  in  this  theory.    Assaming  the  nndolatory  theory  of  light  to 
be  tme,  and  that  the  motion  which  constitutes  light  is  transmitted  across  th« 
interplanetary  spaces  by  a  highly  elastic  ether,  then,  unless  this  motion  is  confined 
to  one  direction,  unless  there  be  no  interference  in  the  medium,  and  conaequentlj 
no  friction,  light  mnst  lose  something  in  its  progress  from  distant  luminous  bodies 
—that  is  to  say.  must  lose  something  as  light ;  for  the  fnnoe  is  not  loet,  but  its 
mode  of  action  is  changed.    If  light,  then,  is  lost  as  light  (and  the  observations  of 
Struvtf  seem  to  show  this  to  be  so),  what  becomes  of  the  transmitted  force  lost  aa 
light,  but  existing  in  some  other  form  ?    So  with  heat :  our  sun,  our  earth,  and 
planets  are  constantly  radiating  heat  into  space,  so  in  all  probability  are  the 
other  BUDS,  the  stars,  and  their  attendant  planets.    What  becomes  of  the  heat  thus 
radiated  into  space  ?     If  the  nniverse  have  no  limit, — and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
one, — there  is  a  constant  evolution  of  heat  and  light ;  and  yet  more  is  given  off  tha& 
is  received  by  each  cosmical  body,  for  otherwise  night  would  be  as  light  and  as  warm 
aa  day.    What  becomes  of  the  enormous  force  thus  apparently  non-recurrent  in 
the  ssme  form  ?    Does  it  return  as  palpable  motion  ?    Does  it  move  or  oontribute 
to  move  suns  and  planets  ?  and  can  it  be  conceived  as  a  force  similar  to-  that 
which  Newton  speculated  on  as  uniTcrsally  repulsive  and  capable  of  being  suIk 
Btitnted  for  universal  attraction  ?    We  are  in  no  position  at  present  to  answer 
such  questions  aa  these  ;  but  I  know  of  no  problem  in  celestial  dynamics  more 
deeply  interesting  than  this,  and  we  may  be  no  further  removed  from  its  solntkn 
than  the  predecesson  of  Newton  were  from  the  simple  djnamical  relation  of 
matter    to    matter  which    that    potent    intellect  detected   and  demonstrated. 
Passing    from    extra-terrestrial   theories  to  the  narrower    field    of  molecular 
physics,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  oorrelation  of  forces  steadily  making  ita  way. 
In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  power  of  converting  one  mode  of  force  into  another 
is  of  the  highest  iniportance,  and  with  reference  to  a  subject  which  at  present, 
somewhat  prematurely  perhaps,  occupies  men's  minds — vis.,  the  proepective  ex- 
hauation  of  our  coal-fields,  there  is  every  enconngement  derivable  from  the  know- 
ledge that  we  can  at  will  prodnce  heat  by  the  expenditure  of  other  forces  ;  but, 
more  than  that,  we  may  probably  be  enabled  to  absorb  or  store  up,  aa  it  were^ 
diffused  energy ;  for  instance,  Berthelot  has  found  that  the  potential  energy  of 
formate  of  potash  is  much  greater  than  that  of  its  proximate  constituents,  canstie 
potash  and  carbonic  oxide.    Carbonic  oxide  becomes,  so  to  speak,  reinvested  with 
the  amonnt  of  potential  energy  which  ita  carbon  possessed  before  imiting  with 
oxygen,  o*,  in  other  words,  the  carbonic  oxide  is  raised  as  a  force* poascsaor  to  the 
place  of  carbon  by  the  direct  absorption  or  convenion  of  beat  from  surrounding 
matter.     Here  we  have,  as  to  force-abaorption,  an  analogous  result  to  that  of  the 
formation  of  coal  from  carbonic  acid  and  water.    This  and  similar  examples  nay 
calm  apprehension  ss  to  means  cf  supplying  heat,  should  our  present  fuel  beeome 
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exhausted.  As  tbe  sun's  force,  spent  in  times  long  past,  is  now  retoraed  to  nt 
fitnn  the  coal  which  was  formed  hj  that  light  and  heat,  so  the  sun's  rays,  which 
are  daiij  wasted,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  may 
hereafter,  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means,  be  made  to  light  and  warm  the  habi- 
tations of  the  denizens  of  colder  regions.  The  tidal  wave  is,  acain,  a  large  reser?oir 
of  force  hitherto  almost  nnnsed.  The  Talnable  researches  of  Professor  Tyndall  on 
radiant  heat  afford  many  instances  of  the  power  localizing,  if  the  term  be  per- 
mitted, heat  which  would  otherwise  be  dissipated.  The  discoveries  of  Graham, 
by  which  atmospheric  air,  drawn  through  films  of  caontchono,  leaves  behind  half 
its  nitrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  becomes  richer  by  half  in  oxy^^en,  and  hence  has  a 
jnnch  increased  pountial  energy,  not  only  show  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
physical  molecular  action  merging  into  chemical,  but  afford  us  indications  of 
means  of  storing  up  force, — ^much  of  the  force  used  in  working  the  aspirator  being 
capable  at  any  period,  however  remote,  of  being  evolved  by  burning  the  oxygen 
with  a  combustible.  What  changes  may  take  place  in  our  modes  of  applying  force 
before  the  coal-fields  are  exhausted  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Even  guesses  at 
the  probable  period  of  their  exhaustion  are  uncertain.  It  is  true  that  we  are  at 
present  far  from  seeing  a  practical  mode  of  replacing  that  granary  of  force,  the 
coal-fields  ;  but  we  may  with  confidence  rely  on  invention  being  in  this  case,  as  in 
othera,  born  of  necessity  when  the  necessity  arises.  At  a  time  when  science  and 
civilization  cannot  prevent  large  tracts  of  country  being  irrigated  by  human  blood 
in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  few  restless  men,  it  seems  an  over-refined 
sensibility  to  occupy  ourselves  with  providing  means  for  our  descendants  in  the 
t«nth  generation  to  warm  their  dwellings  or  propel  their  locomotives.  It  is  but  a 
month  from  this  time  that  the  greatest  triumph  of  force* conversion  has  been 
attained.  The  chemical  action  generated  by  a  little  salt  water  on  a  few  pieces  of 
zinc  will  now  enable  us  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
of  this  planet,  and — 

"  Put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes." 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  an  accomplished  fact.  In  physiology  very  considerable 
strides  are  being  made  by  studying  the  relation  of  orKsnized  bodies  to  external 
forces,  and  this  branch  of  inquiry  has  been  promoted  by  the  labours  of  Carpenter, 
Beoce  Jones,  Plajfair,  E.  Smith,  Frankland,  and  others.  Vei;etables  acted  on  by  light 
and  heat  decompose  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  Hud  transform  them  into, 
amonie  other  bubstances,  oxalate  of  lime,  lactic  acid,  starch,  sugar,  stesrine,  urea, 
and  ultimately  albumen  ;  while  the  animal  reverses  tbe  procebs,  as  dofs  veeetsble 
decay,  and  produces  from  albumen,  urea,  stearine,  sugar,  ^tarch,  lactic  acid,  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  ultimately  ammonia,  wster,  and  carbonic  scid.  As,  morrover,  heat 
and  lifrht  are  absorbed  or  c«)nverted  in  forming  the  synthetic  processes  going  on 
in  the  vegetable,  so  conversely  heat  and  sometimes  light  ib  given  off  by  the  living 
animal  ;  but  it  must  not  be  toreoiten  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  a 
vegetable  aod  an  animal  is  difiicuU  to  draw,  that  there  are  no  single  attributes 
which  are  peculiar  to  either,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  number  of  characteristics 
that  either  cun  be  defined.  Tbe  ser.es  of  procesass  above  given  may  be  simulated 
by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  ;  and  the  amount  of  labour  which  a  min  has 
undergone  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  may  be  approximately  arrived  at 
by  an  examination  of  the  chemical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  his 
body  ;  changed  forms  in  matter  indicating  the  anterior  exercise  of  dynamical 
force.  Thai  muscular  action  is  produced  or  supported  by  chemical  change  would 
probably  now  be  a  generally-accepted  doctrine;  but  while  many  have  thought  that 
muscular  power  is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  or  nitrogenized 
«abstanceS|  several  recent  researches  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  is  rather 
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an  ftcooropanimeot  than  a  caase  of  the  former,  and  that  it  is  bj  the  ozidatioD  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds  that  mnscnlar  foroe  is  sopplied. 

Hr.  CroU  has  recentlj  shown  reason  to  believe  that  elimate,  at  all  events  in  tha 
«ifonmpo)ar  and  temperate  sones,  would  depend  oa  whether  the  winter  of  a  giveo 
region  oocorred  when  the  earth,  at  its  period  of  *^ lealeet  exeentricity,  was  in  aphe- 
lion or  perihelion  —  if  the  former,  the  annual  average  of  temperature  wvold 
be  lower;  if  the  latter,  it  would  be  higher^  than  when  the  ezcentricitj  of  the  earth's 
orbit  were  less,  or  approached  more  nearly  to  a  circle.     He  calculates  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  at  the  period  of  maximum  ezoentrieity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  to  be  as  19  to  26,  according  as  the  winter  would  take  place  when  the 
earth  was  iu  aphelion  or  in  perihelion.     If  this  theory  be  borne  out,  we  should 
approximate  to  a  test  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  different  geologieal 
epochs.     Mr.  CroU's  computation  of  this  would  make  it  certainly  not  lees  than 
100,000  years  since  the  last  glacial  epoch,  a  time  not  very  long  in  geological 
chronology.     When  we  compare  with  the  old  theories  of  the  earth  the  modem 
view  inaugurated  by  Lyell,  your  former  president,  and  now,  if  not  wholly,  at  all 
events  to  a  great  extent,  adopted,  it  seems  strange  that  the  referring  of  past 
changes  to  similar  causes  to  those  which  are  now  in  operation  should  have  remained 
uninvestigated  until  the  present  century ;  but  with  this,  as  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  most  simple  is  frequently  the  latest  view  which  occurs  to  the  mind. 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  invent  a  Deus  ex  machinA  than  to  trace  out  the  influence 
of  slow,  continuous  change;  the  love  of  the  marvellous  is  so  much  more  attractive 
than  the  patient  investigation  of  truth,  that  we  find  it  prevail  almost  universally  ia 
the  early  stages  of  science.    In  geology  a  deluge  or  a  volcano  was  supplied.    In 
palsBontology  a  new  race  was  created  whenever  theory  required  it;  how  such  new 
races  began  the  theorists  did  not  stop  to  inquire.     Those  who  do  not  adopt  some 
view  of  continuity  ire  content  to  say,  God  willed  it;  but  would  it  not  be  moie 
reverent  and  more  philosophical  to  inquire  by  obttervation  Mid  experiment,  and  t» 
reason  from  ml  notion  and  analogy,  bs  to  tbe  probabilities  ot  such  frequent  mira- 
culous iaterventions?     1  know  I  am  touching  on  delicate  ground,  and  that  a  ]oo|f 
time  may  elapse  before  that  calm  inquiry  after  troth  which  it  is  the  object  ^ 
associations  like  this  to  promote  cao  be  fully  attained;  but  I  trunt  that  the  mem- 
hers  of  thiM  body  are  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice,  whatever  their  opinions  maj 
be,  to  admit  an  inqoiry  into  the  general  question  whether  what  we  term  speciea 
are,  and  have  been,  rigidly  limited,  and  have  at  numerous  periods  been  created 
complete  and  unchangeable,  or  whether,  in  some  mode  or  other,  they  have  not 
gradually  aod  indefinitely  varied,  and  whether  the  changes  due  to  the  influence  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  to  efforts  to  accommodate  themselves  to  Burronndiqg 
changes,  to  what  is  called  natural  selection,  or  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
superior  force  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  maintained  by  our  illustiious 
oountryman  Darwin,  have  not  so  modified  organisnu  as  to  enable  than  to  exist 
under  changed  conditions.    I  am  not  going  to  put  forward  any  theory  of  my  owul 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  in  support  of  any  special  theory,  but  having  endeavowed 
to  show  how,  as  science  advances,  the  continuity  of  natural  phenomena  beoonaa 
*  more  apparent,  it  would  be  cowardice  not  to  present  some  of  the  main  argnmenta 
for  and  agamst  continuity  as  applied  to  the  history  of  organic  beings.    But  the 
balance  of  experiment  and  opinion  is  against  spontaneous  generation.     The  records 
of  life  on  the  globe  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fusion  of  the  rocks  which  weald 
otherwise  have  preserved  them,  or  by  crystallisation  after  bydrothermal  aetioiL. 
The  earlier  forms  may  have  existed  at  a  period  when  this  planet  was  in  course  eC 
formation,  or  being  segregated  or  detached  from  other  worlds  or  syetenas.    We  base 
not  evidence  enough  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  but  by  tisM  and  patience  we  laay 
acquire  iu     Weee  ail  the  forms  which  have  existed  embalmed  in  rook  the 
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irvnld  be  wAred ;  Imt  what  a  mttftll  proportion  of  eztioet  forms  is  so  preserred,  aad 
migt  be,  if  we  eonsider  the  cireumstances  aeoesearj  to  fossilize  ori^anic  remains! 
The  opponents  of  continnity  lay  all  stress  on  the  lost  and  none  on  the  existing 
MiikB.  Bnt  there  is  another  difficnltj  in  the  way  of  tracing  a  given  organism  to 
its  parent  form,  which,  from  onr  conventional  mode  of  tracing  genealogies,  is  never 
looked  npon  in  its  proper  light.  When  are  we  to  look  for  the  remote  ancestors  of 
a  given  form  ?  From  the  long-oontinned  conventional  habit  of  tracing  pedigrees 
ftfoagh  the  male  ancestor  we  forget,  in  talking  of  progenitors,  that  each  individoal 
has  a  mother  as  well  as  a  father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  in 
bin  less  of  the  blood  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  The  recent  discoveries  in 
pateontology  show  ns  that  man  existed  on  this  planet  at  an  epoch  far  anterior  to 
that  commonly  assigned  to  him.  The  instmments  connected  with  human  remains, 
aad  indispntably  the  work  of  human  hands,  show  that  to  these  remote  periods  the 
term  civilization  could  hardly  be  applied.  A  little  step-by-step  reasoning  will 
eonvince  the  mprejndiced  that  what  we  call  civilization  must  have  been  a  gradual 
pneess ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America  or  of  £gypt 
Rttddenly,  and  what  is  termed  instinctively,  built  their  cities,  carved  and  orna- 
mented their  monuments  ?  if  not,  if  they  must  have  learned  to  construct  such 
erections,  did  it  not  take  time  to  acquire  such  leamiag,  to  invent  tools  as  occasion 
required,  contrivances  to  raise  weights,  rules  or  laws  by  which  men  acted  in  con- 
oert  to  effect  the  design  ?  Did  not  all  this  require  time  ?  and  if,  as  the  evidence 
of  historical  times  shows,  invention  marches  with  a  geometrical  progression,  how 
slow  must  have  been  the  earlier  steps !  If  even  now  habit,  and  prejudice  resulting 
therefrom,  vested  interest,  &c.,  ntard  for  some  time  the  general  application  of  a 
aew  invention,  what  must  have  been  the  degree  of  retardation  among  the  com- 
paratively uneducated  beings  which  then  existed  ?  Perhaps  the  most  convincing 
argument  in  favonr  of  contiDuity  which  could  be  presented  to  a  doubting  mind 
trottUL  be  the  difficulty  it  would  feel  in  representing  to  Itself  an/  p^  saltum  act  of 
nature.  Who  would  not  be  astonished  at  beholding  an  oak  tree  spring  up  in  a  day, 
sod  not  from  seed  or  shoot  ?  We  are  forced  by  experience,  though  often  uncon- 
■ebnsly,  to  beliere  in  continuity  as  to  all  effects  now  taking  place  ;  if  any  one  of 
tbem  be  anomalous,  we  endeavour,  by  tracing  its  history  and  concomitant  circum- 
itancws,  to  find  its  cause,  t.  e.,  to  relate  it  to  antecedent  phenomena ;  are  we  then 
to  reject  similar  inquiries  as  to  the  past  ?  Is  it  laudable  to  seek  an  explanation 
of  present  changes  by  observation,  experiment,  and  analogy,  and  yet  reprehensible 
to  apply  the  same  mode  of  investigation  to  the  past  history  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
organic  remains  embalmed  in  it  ?  If  we  disbelieve  in  sudden  creations  of  matter 
or  force,  in  the  sudden  formation  of  complex  organisms  now — if  we  now  assign  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  an  action  enabling  vegetables  to  live  by  assimilating  gases  and 
amorphous  earths  into  growing  structures,  why  should  such  effects  not  have  taken 
plsee  in  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  history,  when  the  sun  shone  as  now,  and 
when  the  same  materials  existed  for  his  rays  to  fall  npon  ?  If  we  are  satisfied 
that  continuity  is  a  law  of  nature,  the  true  expression  of  the  action  of  Almighty 
Power,  then,  though  we  may  humbly  confess  our  inability  to  explain  why  matter 
ii  impressed  with  this  gradual  tendency  to  structural  formation,  we  should  cease 
to  look  for  special  interventions  of  creative  power  in  changes  which  are  difficult  to 
understand,  because,  being  removed  from  us  in  time,  their  concomitants  are  lost ; 
we  should  endeavour  from  the  relics  to  evoke  their  history,  and  when  we  find 
a  gap  not  try  to  bridge  it  over  with  a  miracle.  Philosophy  ought  to  have  no  likes 
or  disUket*.  Troth  is  her  only  aim.  But  if  a  glow  of  admiration  be  permitted  to 
a  physical  inquirer,  to  my  mind  a  far  more  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  ooa- 
reyed  by  the  orderly  development,  by  the  necessary  inter-relation  and  inter-action 
of  each  element  of  the  cosmos,  and  by  the  Gonvictioa  that  a  bullet  falling  to  the 
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(^rcmnd  cbangeB  the  d jnamioal  eonditioDS  of  the  nnitene,  thtn  can  be  ooovejred  bj 
mysteries,  by  convulsions,  or  by  oataclysms.  Bnt  the  doctrine  of  oontinnity  is  not 
solely  applicable  to  physical  inqniries.  The  same  modes  of  thought  which  lead  ns 
to  see  continuity  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  as  in  the  nniverse,  in  infinity  down- 
wards as  in  infinity  upwards,  will  lead  us  to  see  it  in  the  history  of  our  own  raoe; 
the  roTolntionary  ideas  of  the  so-called  natural  rights  of  man,  and  a  priori  reason- 
ing from  what  are  termed  first  principles,  are  far  more  unsound,  and  gi?e  us  far 
less  ground  for  improvement  of  the  race,  than  the  studj  of  the  gradual  progrenive 
changes  arising  from  changed  circnmstanoes,  changed  wants,  changed  habita.  Our 
language,  our  social  institutions,  our  laws,  the  constitution  of  which  we  are  proud, 
are  the  growth  of  time,  the  product  of  slow  adaptations,  resulting  from  oootinuous 
struggles.  Happily  in  this  country,  though  our  philosophical  writers  do  not  always 
recognize  it,  practical  experience  has  taught  us  to  Improve  rather  than  remodd ; 
we  follow  the  law  of  nature,  and  avoid  cataclysms.  The  superiority  of  man  ow 
other  animals  inhabiting  this  planet,  of  civilized  over  savage  man,  and  of  the  men 
civilized  over  the  less  civilized,  is  proportitmed  to  the  extent  which  his  thought  can 
grasp  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  His  memory  reaches  farther  back,  his  capa- 
bility of  prediction  reaches  farther  forward,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  increases. 
He  has  not  only  personal  memory,  which  brings  to  his  mind  at  will  the  eventa  of 
his  individual  life;  he  has  history,  the  memory  of  the  race;  he  has  geology,  the 
history  of  the  planet ;  he  has  astronomy,  the  geology  of  other  worlds.  Whence 
does  the  conviction,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  tiiat  each  material  form  bears  in 
itself  the  records  of  its  past  history,  arise?  Is  it  not  from  the  belief  in  continuity? 
Does  not  the  worn  hollow  on  the  rock  record  the  action  of  the  tide,  its  stratified 
layers  the  slow  deposition  by  which  it  was  formed,  the  organic  remains  imbedded 
in  it  the  beings  living  at  the  times  these  layers  were  deposited,  so  that  from  a 
fragment  of  stone  we  can  get  the  history  of  a  period  myriads  of  years  ago?  From 
a  fragment  of  bronze  we  may  get  the  histoiy  of  our  race  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
tradition.  As  science  advances,  our  power  of  reading  this  history  improves  and  is 
extended.  ^Saturn's  ring  may  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  how  our  solar  systsm 
developed  itself,  for  it  as  surely  contains  that  history  as  the  rook  contains  the 
record  of  its  own  formation.  By  this  patient  investigation  how  much  have  we 
already  learned,  which  the  meet  civilized  of  ancient  human  races  ignored!  While 
in  ethics,  in  politics,  in  poetry,  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  we  have  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
advanced  beyond  the  highest  intellects  of  ancient  Greece  or  Italy,  how  great  are 
the  steps  we  have  made  in  physical  science  and  its  applications !  But  how  much 
more  may  we  not  expect  to  know?  We,  this  evening  assembled,  ephemera  as  we 
are,  have  learned  by  transmitted  labour,  to  weigh,  as  in  a  balance,  other  worids 
larger  and  heavier  than  our  own,  to  know  the  length  of  their  days  and  years,  to 
measure  their  enormous  distance  from  us  and  from  each  other,  to  detect  and 
accurately  ascertain  the  influence  they  have  on  the  movements  of  our  world  and 
on  each  other,  and  to  discover  the  substances  of  which  they  are  oompoeed ;  may 
we  not  fairly  hope  that  similar  methods  of  researoh  to  those  which  have  taught  us 
so  much  may  give  our  race  further  information,  until  problems  relating  not  only 
to  remote  worlds,  but  possibly  to  organio  and  sentient  beings  which  may  inhabit 
them,  problems  which  it  might  now  seem  wildly  visionary  to  enunciate,  may  be 
solved  by  progressive  improvements  in  the  modes  of  applying  observation  snd 
experiment,  induction  and  deduction? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address,  Lord  Belper  proposed,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Nottingham  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  by  aedama- 
tion. 
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QUSBTXOnS  BBQUIBIHO  AVSWBBS. 

650.  Is  it  legal! J  and  absolntely 
ntcessary  for  oaths  to  be  administered 
pertanalfyj  with  bis  own  lips,  bj  a 
Commissioner  in  Chaneeij,  or  by  a 
commissioner  or  other  person  antbo- 
riled,  in  England,  or  maj  any  other 
person,  not  so  anthorized,  be  the 
tpokeman  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commissioner  ?  In  other  words,  if  a 
Commissioner  were  nnable  to  speak, 
or  anffered  from  nervousness,  or  any 
other  infirmity  or  impediment,  would 
the  defect  be  a  legal  or  absolute 
hindrance  to  his  acting  as  Commis- 
sioner, when  parties  wish  to  swear  to 
affidavits  be/ore  him?--R.  D.  BoB- 
JBST,  Bristol 

651.  What  is  the  origm  of  the 
^aculation,  "So  help  yon  God!"  or, 
^So  help  me  God  I"  at  the  end  of  an 
oath? — R.  D.  BoBJRNT. 

652.  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  favoar 
me  with  the  names  of  the  best  works  on 
the  following  subjects? — 1.  Decay  of 
Nations.  2.  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients. 
3.  Astronomy  during  the  1 4th  and  15th 
centuries.    4.  Maynooth  Grant. — B.  U. 

Answers  to  Qubstiohs. 

608.  The  following  passage  on  *' The 
Antiquity  of  Man"  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  *'  Inquirer."  We  quote  it  from 
"  Geology  for  General  Beaders/'a  work 
which  we  can  commend  as  clearly  and 
agreeably  written,  as  free  from  techni- 
calities as  possible,  and  as  affording  a 
VBTj  fair  condensed  view  of  the  chief 
facts  and  theories  on  the  subject:— 
"Till  recently,  the  general  belief  has 
been  that  man's  first  appearance  on  the 
globe  dates  back,  at  the  very  most,  to 
little  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand 
years;  and  so  incorporated  had  this  be- 
lief become  with  others  of  a  more  sacred 
character,  that  few,  even  though  doubt- 
ing, had  the  boldness  to  express  a  con- 


trary conviction.  Like  the  age  of  our 
planet,  which  was  also  at  one  time 
restricted  to  a  few  thousand  years,  tbe 
antiquity  of  man  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  science  and  reason;  and  well- 
informed  minds  are  now  prepared  to 
admit  that  as  the  earth  has  existed  for 
untold  ages,  so  man,  its  latest  creation, 
may  have  Inhabited  its  surface  for  hun- 
dreds of  centuries.  The  evidence  is 
purely  geological,  and  as  such  ought  to 
be  treated  like  any  other  problem  in 
science,  without  bar  or  hindrance  from 
preconceived  opinion.  In  investigating 
the  antiquity  of  roan,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  question  of  natural  history,  and 
are  bound  by  the  same  methods  of  re- 
search as  if  we  were  treating  of  the  his> 
toiy  of  the  mammoth  or  mastodon. 
Our  btuiness  as  geologists  is  to  examine 
the  rock-formations  oomposing  the 
earth's  crust,  to  note  their  imbedded  or- 
ganisms, and  to  fix  their  relative  anti- 
quities. Wherever  the  remuns  of  man 
or  of  his  works  occur,  there,  we  pre- 
sume, has  been  his  presence;  and  though 
we  cannot  assign  any  definite  date  to 
the  time  of  such  occurrence,  we  are  at 
all  events  entitled,  judging  from  all  the 
oorrelative  dreumstanees,  to  say  that 
it  took  place  more  than  six  thousand, 
ten  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  years 
af;o.  In  other  words,  we  are  bound  to 
deal  with  man's  antiquity  as  with  any 
other  question  in  geology ;  and  though 
our  dates  be  merely  relative,  we  can 
affirm  the  order  of  sequence,  and  arrive 
at  some  notion  of  duration  from  the 
rate  of  existing  operations.  Abiding  by 
these  methods,  we  find  the  remains  of 
man  and  of  his  works  gradually  re- 
ceding from  the  historical  into  the  pre- 
historic ages.  In  Southern  and  Western 
Europe— the  only  regions  that  have  been 
examined  with  anything  like  geological 
accuracy — ^these  remains  occur  in  peat- 
mosses, in  lake-silts,  river  drifts,  and 
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cave-earths,  and  from  their  associated 
organisms  we  judge  of  their  relative 
antiquities.  If  they  occur  along  with 
the  remains  of  the  existing  horse,  ox, 
sheep,  pig,  and  the  like,  we  know  that 
thej  are  comparatively  recent,  and  in 
all  probability  belong  to  the  historic 
era.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
found  accompanied  by  remains  of  ex- 
tinct species  of  horses  and  oxen,  we 
know  they  are  of  greater  antiquity ;  and 
if  such  horses  and  oxen  are  not  spoken 
of  in  history,  or  represented  in  human 
monnmenta,  then  we  are  entitled  to 
regard  them  as  pro-historic.  Or  again, 
if  they  are  associated  with  remains  of 
the  great  Irish  deer,  the  mammoth, 
mastodon,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other 
animals  long  since  extinct,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  vast  changes  in  physical 
geography  have  taken  place  since  their 
entombment,  and  an  entitled  to  assign 
to  them  a  still  higher  antiquity .** 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  written  on  **  The 
Antiquity  of  Alan"  very  elaborately. 
John  Lubbock,  F.B.S.,  has  given  great 
care  to  the  elucidation  of  pre-historio 
times,  and  many  writers  already  ac- 
knowledge Lyeli  as  their  chief.  Hia 
views  have  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Babbage,  Archdeacon  Pratt,  &e.  But 
the  controversy  is  one  which  can  only 
properly  be  carried  on  in  societies  where 
there  are  at  once  men  thoroughly  versed 
in  Scripture  teaching,  and  in  acientiOc 
acquisition.  In  Bladlupood  (OoiL  1860) 
the  question  has  been  intelligently  dis- 
cussed with  a  considerable  appearance 
of  Impartiality. — F.  G.  S. 

613.  Has  J.  K.  A.  rwid  the  papen 
on  the  '<  Art  of  Beading,"  and  the  "  Art 
of  Speaking,"  in  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Britith  Ctmirovenialut,  If  not, 
he  should.  We  can  only  point  out  to 
him  a  work  entitled  '*  Progressive 
Exercises  in  Rhetorical  Reading,"  by 
R.  G.  Parker,  published  by  Messrs. 
Allman  and  Son,  London,  at  eighteen - 
penoe,  as  a  book  likely  to  supply  some 
information  on  a  snbject  of  much  in- 
terest in  this  a«  of  penny  readings, 
Ac^G.  V.  M. 


620.  The  saying,  '*Bell  the  eat* 

was  historically  revived  in  the  reign  of 

James  III.  of  SootUnd  (1460—1488). 

This  monarch  surrendered  much  of  his 

regal  authority  to  low-bred  favourites, 

who  insolently  ignored  the  hereditary 

nobles.     The  latter  frequently    took 

counsel  together  for   the  purpose  of 

deciding  on  the  best  means  of  getting 

rid  of  the  upstarts;  and  though  many 

projects  were  considered  practicable,  the 

vital  difficulty  always  was  to  find  a  lord 

who  would  risk  the  royal  voageance  by 

actively  compassing  the  favourite's  d»* 

struction.    On  one  occasion  the  assess- 

bled  nobility  were  quite  nonplussed  on 

this  point,  each  one  patriotically  press- 

ing  the  nnenriable  offioe  on  his  neigh* 

hour,  when  the  impetuous  Lord  Donglss 

exclaimed,  'Til  bell  the  cat!"   and 

forthwith,  provided  with  a  rope,  hs 

rested  not  till  the  minion  hung  dead  by 

the  neck.    Douglas  probably  borrowed 

the  expression  from  the  fable  where  thn 

mice  resolve  to  suspend  a  bell  from  the 

cat's  neck  to  warn  them  of  her  a^ 

proach ;  but  no  mouse  was  so  rash  as 

to  try  the  experiment  of  "  belling  ths 

oat;"  and  hence  the  appropriateness  of 

the  phrase  to  the  case  of  Douglss,  and 

generally  to  all  who  undertake  duties 

-*or  what  they  regard  as  such — firom 

which  others  shrink. — Ruddt. 

630.  Beethoven's  "LetUre"  (1720 
— 1826),  from  which  many  interesting 
particulars  regarding  his  life  may  be 
gathered,  have  been  translated  by  Lady 
Wallace,  and  are  published  in  2  vols, 
by  Messrs.  Longman.  They  are  alas 
the  publishers,  I  think,  ef  Mosebeleir 
''Life  of  Beethoven,"  S  vols.,  1841; 
Schindler's  "*  Memoir"  of  him  was,  I 
think,  translated  by  the  late  James 
Lowe,  editor  of  the  Crkie,  the  FkU, 
&c.— R.  M.  A. 

627.  Think  carefully ;  stndy  thought- 
fully;  feel  strongly;  spssk  out  of  a  fuU 
mind  and  a  stirrsd  heart.  Have,  of 
course,  something  to  speak  about  in- 
teresting to  yonnelf,  and  likely  to  in- 
terest others. — J.  J.  LmiD. 
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OUGHT  OUR  NAVr  TO  BE  RECONSTRUCTED  ? 


Affibmatitb. 
Enolaxd's  insular  sitoatioo  renders 
it  essential  that  it  shoald  be  possessed 
of  the  snpremacy  of  the  sea.  The  nayy 
18  her  cordon  aaltUaire.  Shoald  it  be 
reqaisite  to  defend  oor  coiintrj  from 
foreign  enemies,  we  most  be  ready  and 
prepared — 

"  The  freedom  we  enjoy  to  guard. " 

The  hoar  of  onr  fancied  immnnitj  will 
be  oar  foe*s  opportonitjr.  The/  will 
give  as  brief  space  to  prepare  for  the 
shock  of  contest.  It  is  only  by  having 
the  best  navy,  well  planned  and  well 
manned,  that  we  can  "  bide  the  hoar" 
of  fittack.  To  be  ready,  we  must  re- 
oonstmct  oar  navy  and  exchange  onr 
**  old  wooden  walU  "  for  "  new  iron  for- 
tresses.*' The  sooner  the  day  of  re- 
constrnction  comes,  the  sooner  will  the 
time  of  onr  safety  be  at  band.  We 
must  lay  our  accoant  for  such  an  op- 
position as  may  call  forth  all  our  power 
of  spirit ;  but  the  spirit  of  inrincible 
plnck  will  not  do  all  for  us.  There 
mnst  be  every  reasonable  precaution 
taken  against  sarprise  ;  and  to  do  this 
effoctually  we  must  harness  Science  to 
the  car  of  war,  snd  make  her  do,  as  she 
well  may,  noble  service  for  the  defence 
of  the  land  to  which  she  owes  so 
much.  Let  us  use  the  entire  enginery 
of  science  and  skill  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  nayy  which  shall  bid  de6ance 
to  aggressors,  and  bring  terror  to  our 
foes,  whoever  they  may  be.  Let  it  be 
done  early,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
dwell  in  peace,  having  our  liberties  as 
of  old  preserved  in  brine. — M*Eadt. 

Britannia  is  proverbial  for  her  mari- 
time supremacy  upon  the  ocean.  Her 
"  wooden  walls  "  are  inlaid  with  medal- 
lions of  her  victories,  and  the  prowess 


of  her  SODS  has  been  the  praise  of 
her  bitterest  foes ;  but,  alss  I  the 
oaken  ships  must  give  place  for  the 
"iron*clads"  which  havs  revolutioniated 
naval  warfare.  All  nations  are  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  having 
a  powerful  navy.  With  the  plenitude 
of  iron,  and  almost  universal  equality 
of  general  mechanical  knowledge,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  for  this 
country  to  be  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
every  naval  accomplishment  to  sustain 
her  high  position  upon  the  ocean.  The 
French  and  American  navies  at  present 
are  considered  by  competent  judges  to 
be  superior  to  our  own  ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  ships  of  our 
Channel  fleet,  our  "  man-of-war's 
men  "  are  inferior  to  many  of  those  of 
other  nations.  With  the  alleged  de- 
clension of  quality  in  our  present  sea- 
men, the  small  inducement  held  oat 
by  Government  for  superior  men,  the 
small  number  (compared  with  neigh- 
bouring nations)  of  our  standing  army, 
it  behoves  us  as  a  nation  to  reooo- 
struct  at  least  most  of  our  navy,  to  add 
to  it  more  ships,  and  to  make  the  pro- 
sent  inferior  iron-clads  superior  to  those, 
built  under  a  new,  well-tried,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  perfect  construction. 
The  time  may  some,  and  perhaps  is  not 
far  distant,  when  tho  quiet  but  per- 
severing ingenuity  of  othor  nations  naj 
arouse  our  present  seeming  insensibility 
to  the  necessity  of  improvements  when 
it  may  be  too  Uto. — Acklimoton. 

What  is  the  good  of  keeping  up  a 
huge  number  of  vesssls,  that  an  fiar 
no  uae  whatsTer  when  called  into 
aotion  against  the  powerful  arroamsBts 
of  other  nations,  but  which  can  only 
act  as  so  many  tremendocw  coffins  to 
cariy  our  brave  soldisn  and  nilon  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  Britain  has 
always  ranked  as  the  first-rate  power 
among  the  nations  of  earth  ;  her  war- 
ships oDtstripped  all  the  war-ships  of 
the  world.  She  was  emulated  in  her 
strength.  Why  then  let  her  f^Iorjr 
fade  ?  Whj  then  let  her  dwindle  down 
to  a  second-rate,  or  even  a  third-rate 
power  7  Why  let  her  become  the  scoff 
and  jeer  of  those  who  go  down  to  sea 
in  ships  ?  No.  Remodel  the  navy. 
Let  the  flag  which  has  braved  the 
storms  and  battles  of  a  thousand  years 
float  at  the  masthead  of  the  strongest 
and  most  impregnable  *'  rams  "  and  iron 
ships  of  war  that  sail  npon  the  sea. 
Let  no  one  have  reason  to  point  the 
finger  at  England  and  say,  **  Behold, 
her  glory  fades,  she  is  no  longer  qaeen 
of  the  sea." — J.  F. 

The  first  idea  which  mast  occnr  on 
asking  this  question  is  the  present 
position  of  the  British  navy,  and  we 
regret  to  acknowledge  that  the  boasting 
tone  of  former  years,  when  we  described 
our  navy  as  the  first  in  the  world,  is 
being  displaced  by  a  feeling  of  a  very 
opposite  character.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  is  the  more  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  outlays  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  navy  during 
the  last  few  years^-outlays  which 
exceed  the  combined  naval  expenditure 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  are  only 
slightly  exceeded  by  America.  During 
the  last  six  years  we  have  spent  on  an 
average  ten  millions  a  year,  while 
America — who  has  had  to  construct 
her  navy  more  completely — expended 
in  the  same  period  only  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  millions.  On  the  one  band 
we  can  show  an  expensive  organizationi 
which  includes  600  vessels  of  war— 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  declared  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  be 
useless  for  actual  warfare, — and  a  few 
iron-clads,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  have  between  seventy 
and  eighty  iron-clads,  and  some  500 
inferior  vesseb  of  war.  We  have  still 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  bravery 
and  adapUbility  of  the  British  Ur, 
bttt  this  is  only  an  additional  argument 


that  he  sbould  be  provided  with 
of  defence  to  some  extent  on  a  footiflg 
with  those  of  bis  antagonist.  A  de- 
structive missile  penetrates  equally 
the  skin  of  the  hero  and  the  coward ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of 
our  seamen,  their  old  three-decked 
**  tuba  "  in  oontest  with  a  modern  iroo- 
Clad  would  merely  result  in  the  butcheiy 
of  the  former.  We  would  therefore 
urge  that  no  more  money  should  be 
wasted  on  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  ships  which  are  utterly  useless  for 
actual  service,  but  that  the  Admiralty 
should  gradually  proceed  with  the  eon- 
stroction  of  iron-clads  of  the  most 
approved  designs,  and  adopt  from  tiaM 
to  time  those  improvements  which 
invention  may  produce.  By  adopting 
some  definite  course  of  action  we  may 
then  hope  to  be  at  least  as  successful  as 
the  Americans  have  been  with  the  turret 
principle,  or  the  Prussians  with  the 
needle-gun.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
lost  in  experiments — and  doubtless  we 
are  in  possession  of  results  far  superior 
to  either  of  those  countries, — but  we 
must  admit  that,  as  matters  at  present 
stand,  we  are  far  behind  them  as  to 
practical  ability  to  cope  with  an  eatmj, 
—J.  D.,  Cardiff. 

Neoatitb. 

A  navy  is  a  sea-force.  It  requim 
brave  and  hardy  men  trained  to  the 
management  of  ships  as  well  as  the 
the  heroism  of  war.  Upon  our  men 
we  must  chiefly  depend,  whatever  be 
the  state  of  our  bhips.  Britain  is 
peculiarly  well  able  to  bring  into  the 
deep  a  whole  series  of  volanteer  fleets, 
from  her  possession  of  a  vast  mass  of 
shipping  of  all  sorts.  Some  may  sneer 
at  volunteer  fleets,  but  such  fleets  won 
for  Britain  her  victory  over  the  Armada, 
such  fleets  took  in  the  days  of  Crom- 
well the  might  of  the  seas  from  the 
Dutch,  and  such  a  fleet  in  the  rcoest 
American  war  performed  prodigies  nt 
valour.  The  private  shipyards  of  oor 
country  excel  in  activity  and  produc- 
tive power  thost!  of  many  others.  Let 
us  go  on  in  the  meantims  enoooraging 
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iOTtntions  u  applied  to  naval  warfare, 
and  having  specimens  of  all  the  best 
ahips    sniUble  for    sea-fights    made. 
Then  when  experience  has  shown  ns 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  money, 
science,  and  skill,  we  may  be  able  to 
fix  npon  a  kind  of  navAl   armament 
which  may  be  finally  adopted.     That 
is    not  possible  now.     Oar   present, 
always  mendin.e:,  never  ending,  style  of 
reconstmction  is  the  worst  of  all  sorts 
possible.    Cantions  progress  and  intel- 
ligent patience  are  both  needed  to  defeat 
the  enemies  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
— Ax  EooifoiusT. 

The  British  navy  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  reconstructed.    **  The  recon- 
struction of  the  navy  "  sounds  well  as 
a  political  cry.    It  is  a  revenue*  cutter. 
Betrenchment  is  never  truly  possible 
while  heed  is  given  to  it.     There  should 
be  no  excuse  for  such  '*a  form  of 
words."    It  is  the  duty  of  each  Govern- 
ment to  keep  the  navy  in  a  proper 
relative  state  of  efficiency.    Whig  or 
Tory  is  alike  bound  to  this  duty  ;  for 
each  has  undertaken  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  country  against  all  comers. 
The  party,  therefore,  who  goes  out  of 
offiee  without  leaving  the  navy  in  a  fit 
•ad  proper  state  should  be  impeached, 
and  Tisited  with  condign  punishment 
by  Parliament,  as  traiton  to  duty  and 
their  country.    Living  as  wo  do  in  the 
midst  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  we 
ought  always  to  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies which  may  arise.  Being  a  nation 
pre-eminently  dependent  on  commerce, 
we  ought  always  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
keeping  at  bay  the  enemies  of  our  pros- 
perity.    To  engage  in  reconstructing 
our  navy  would  be  to  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  cope  with  our  foes,  would 
advertise  our  own  weakness,  and  con- 
done the  guilt  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  had  that  navy  at  all  times  con- 
structed up  to  the  highest  possible 
mark  of  the  times,  to  have  introduced 
every  improvement  as  it  arose.    Beno- 
Tation  is  innovation  ;  but  in  nothing 
ought  this  country  to  be  so  conservative 
as  in  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  in 
a  constantly  fit  state  for  duty.    This 


should  not  be  done  at  once,  as  recon- 
struction implies,  but  oontinuously. 
Construct,  do  not  reoonstruct. — ^Txno- 

THEU8. 

The  navy  depends  on  two  matters 
for  its  success — ^men  and  ships.    Our 
men  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  best 
possible ;  **  hearts  of  oak "  have  our 
**  jolly  tars."    In  her  sailors  Britain 
takes  a  peculiar  and  hearty  interest, 
and  anything  that  could  be  done  to 
make    them    happier,    healthier,   and 
spryeTj  would  meet  with  ready  acqui- 
escence from  the  British  people.    A 
"reconstruction"  of  this  sort,  which 
would  make  the  navy  as  popuUr  now- 
a-days  as  it  was  formerly,  and  put  it 
beyond   the  competition  of  the  mer- 
chant servioo,  would  meet,  we  say,  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  public.    But  this 
is  not  what  is  meant  when  Govern- 
ments speak  of  the  *'  reconstruction  of 
the  navy."    It  b  an  entire  renewal  of 
**  the  plant "  of  the  navy — ships,  guns, 
&c.  Our  navy  alreadycosts£lO,000,000 
^a  seventh  part  of  'our  revenue.    If 
we  are  to  reconstruct  it,  what  shall  its 
cost  amount  to  ?    An  over-burden  of 
taxation  in  the  first  place;  and  shall 
we  bo  any  better  in  the  main,  or  *'  on 
the  main,''  for  all  the  outlay  ?    Not 
unless  we  can  re-educate  our  men,  and 
re-inspirit  them,  and  harmonize  their 
old  associations  with  our  new  move- 
ments.   This  mechanical  age  forgets 
the  men  in  the  machinery.    On  this 
accoimt  reconstruction  is  dangerous; 
and  on  another  also,  the  vain-glory 
engendered  in  our  ships  by  such  a 
course.    Spain  reconstracted  her  navy 
in  1688  into  an  armada — and  was  re- 
constructed into  defeat  I— Thb  Rotai* 
Georob. 

This  is  an  age  of  transi^on  in  science 
— especially  in  all  that  relates  to  war  and 
its  implements  and  engines.  If  our  navy 
were  reconstructed  now,  the  march  of 
invention  might  get  ahead  of  us,  and 
our  new  navy  would  be  stranded  on  the 
sands  left  by  progress  in  its  onward 
course.  No  finality  measure  regarding 
our  navy  can  be  come  to  now.  Oar 
duty  is  plainly  to  give  the  greatest 
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ponible  efSoiency  to  what  we  have, 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  acienoe  in  oar 
ezperimenta  and  improyements.  Bj  so 
doing  we  shall  always  know  what  is 
most  effectiTe  at  the  given  hoar,  and 
be  nncrii^led  by  the  absorption  of  oar 
means  when  the  time  arrires  for  a 
definite  step  to  be  taken.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  fear  **  reoonstraotion  **  means 
''jobbery" — ^large  eon  tracts  to  some 
favonred  speculator,  and  pretty  piekiogs 
to  those  who  help  him. — J.  Bbydbnb. 
These  constant  changee,  fitting  up  and 
refitting  of  the  navy,  make  a  constant 
leakage  in  the  estimates.  Has  not  evtrj 
shipof  warroannfactored  its  own  special 
ose  and  reoemmendatlon,  a  bettw  fitness 
for  one  sort  of  action  than  another? 
As  we  cannot  know  what  sort  of  fight 
lies  before  ns,  if  any,  why  not  retain 
all  in  a  workable  condition,  and  improve 
in  what  we  make  new,  leaving  the  old 
to  go  oat  by  ose.  Verily,  the  navy  is 
our  nation's  nnprofitable  ''sinking 
fond."    To  devote  miUlons  to  make  a 


complete  change  now,  which  will  re- 
qaire  to  be  completely  changed  again 
nnder  new  dfiBctals,  seems  to  be  prepos- 
terons. — Namur. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  it  talces 
£10,000,000  per  annum  to  keep  up, 
or  rather  to  keep  down,  our  navj, 
to  reconstruct  it  would  be  a  charge  oo 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  greater  than 
it  could  bear.  Besides,  if  jobbery  goes 
on  while  the  navy  is  just  kept  on  its 
usual  allowance — a  remarkably  hand- 
some one, — how  much  more  probable 
would  jobbery  be  when  the  tremendous 
sums  voted  for  that  purpose  would  be 
in  hand  ?  Yet  again,  is  reconstructioa 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  6cieotifie 
mechanics  ?  and  even  if  possible, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  lay  oot  all  the 
cost  on  making  vessels  now  which  be- 
fore the  orders  were  out  of  the  dock- 
yards might  be  as  useless  for  war  pur- 
poses as  those  we  have  ?  We  may — 
ay,  we  must  amend,  but  we  should  not 
reconstruct. — Jos.  Huke. 


^Igz  Somtit^'  StcixQn. 


£EPOETS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMEXT  SOCIETIES. 


Snt  John  BowRnva  osr  L&zrairAOS. 
—At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  8th  August,  at  Tavis- 
tock, Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D.,  F.B.S., 
read  a  paper  "On  Language,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Devonian  Dia- 
lects.**  The  origin  of  language.  Sir 
John  said,  was  hidden  in  the  deepest 
obscurity,  and  the  farther  we  went  back 
into  die  past,  the  less  accessible  was  the 
evidence  of  the  physical  and  intellectual 
state  of  our  race,  though  there  were 
abundant  proofs  of  the  vexy  lowly  con- 
dition of  primitive  man.  Perhaps  in 
the  present  day  nothing  existed  bearing 
the  human  name  so  rude  as  was  the 
state  of  man  when  he  lived  contempo- 


raneously with  some  of  the  creatnrei 
whose  species  had  ceased  to  form  a  part 
of  the  animal  world.  The  languages 
of  literature  and  civilization  undezgo 
changes  not  so  much  by  the  loss  of  any 
existing  words,  as  by  a  comttAUt  influx 
of  new  additions  in  the  nomandatore 
which  are  required  to  represeai  the 
progress  of  intelligence.  It  is  believed 
that  more  than  30,000  words  Jutce  beem 
added  to  our  recognized  vocohtdarg 
since  the  appearance  oj  Johnstm^s  Di> 
tionary.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
for  one  ancient  word  that  has  been  los^ 
twenty  modem  words  have  been  found. 
There  were  two  processes  constantlj 
going  on  in  the  world — the  disappear- 
ance of  ancient  idioms  and  the  fusion  of 
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maskj  laqgnagai  into  oda.  Hnodreds 
of  liuignages,  ma  in  the  mtmorj  of 
man,  hate  eeaaed  to  exist ;  and  the 
fiurther  we  go  back  the  |i;reater  is  the 
nnmber  we  dieeover.  The  langnagee 
which  are  likelj  to  Ust  the  longeet, 
and  to  spread  meet  widely,  are  those 
tikat  most  readily  wdoome  the  terms 
which  advancing  knowledge  needs.  In 
this  respect  onr  own  was  admirable^ 
Derived  mainly  from  two  sonroes,  the 
Gothic  and  the  classic,  the  first  greatly 
preponderating,  it  has  added  wonder- 
folly  to  our  Tocahnlary  new  words  taken 
from  every  part  of  the  known  world. 
One  man  has  written  to  prove  that  the 
laognage  of  Paradise  was  that  which  is 
still  cnrrent  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific ;  another  has  insisted  that 
Welsh  Is  entitled  to  the  distinction ; 
and  a  book  published  by  an  aathor  not 
unknown  to  fame  was  believed  to  have 
demonstrated  that  the  Enscava,  or  Bis- 
cayan,  was  the  fascinating  speech  with 
which  Eve  tempted  Adam.  Had  lan- 
gnages  emanated  from  a  common  source, 
no  words  habitually  and  frequently  used, 
denoting  obje<^s  constantly  present, 
could  ever  have  disappeared.  They, 
or  something  like  them,  would  be  every- 
where found.  But,  unless  there  has 
huen  intereonras,  they  are  nmw  found. 
We  must  seek  anti^nity  in  popular  and 
unwritten  dialeots.  To  the  authority 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  we  owe  some  of  the 
Diost  useful  words  in  our  language,  now 


generally  employed  and  introduced  into 
Acts  of  Parliament — ss  international, 
codify,  maximize,  minimise,  and  many 
others.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  th»t 
more  than  four- fifths  of  the  Englibh 
tongue  are  traoeable  to  a  Gothic  or 
Anglo-Saxon  source.  In  our  Lord's 
prayer  of  69  words,  64  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  Shakspere,  taking  the 
passage  **  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  there 
are,  cl  82  words,  70  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
a  passage  from  Swift,  of  88  words,  he 
found  78;  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  87  wmtU, 
66  Anglo-Saxon.  Among  the  lan- 
guages likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
human  race  endures  is  onr  own,  planted 
as  it  is  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  the 
adopted  apeech  of  several  of  the  most 
proepwous,  populous,  and  progressing 
nations,  and  possessing  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  such  noble  and  still 
augmenting  treasures.  It  will  owe  its 
popularity  not  alone  to  its  wide  diffu- 
sion, but  to  its  plastic  charactei^  and 
its  willingness  to  welcome  whatever  is 
likely  to  strengthen  its  efficiency.  Sir 
John  referred  at  length  to  the  Devon- 
shire dialect,  introducing  numerous 
illustrations,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
*'  Devonshire  may  well  lament  the  want 
of  a  tolerable  county  history ;  but 
whenever  such  a  history  is  properly 
written,  the  local  dialect  and  its  many 
associations  will  afford  materials  for  a 
most  instructive  and  amusing  chapter." 


^iterarg  ^oUb^ 


Mb.  B.  H.  Cowpbx,  editor  of  the 
Jommal  of  Sacred  lAteraHmrt^  has  in  the 
fvess  a  new  transUtion  of  all  ''The 
False  Gospels  "  extant,  with  introduc- 
ttoDS,  Botes,  &0. ;  and  thia  volume  is  to 
have  as  a  sequel,  **  The  Apoeiyphsl 
Books  <^  the  New  Testament." 

Charles  Hemans,  son  of  the  poetess, 
has  retraced  his  steps  from  Boman- 
ism  to  Episcopacy,  and  is  engaged  on 
an  autobiographinl  record  of  1^  life. 


WilHam  Anderson,  author  of  **  Scet^ 
tish  Lyrics,"  "The  Scottish  Nation^" 
&c.,  died  2nd  August 

A  new  edition  of  S.  Smiles*s  "  Self. 
Help"  has  been  issued;  translations 
have  appeared  in  France  and  Holland  i 
and  versions  are  prepared  for  publica* 
tion  in  Germany  and  Deomark. 

A  new  Biography  of  Sir  W.  Scott  is 
in  preparation  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrsv^ 
editor  of  Shakspere's  Poems. 
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"  Felix  Holtp  the  Badioai;'  a  tele  of 
the  Midland  Connties,  haa  been  ^ren 
for  Bnmmer  perosal,  bj  **  Georf^e  Eliot" 
It  ia  said  she  reoeiyed  £4,000  for  the 
copyright. 

A  translation  of  the  **  Lectnres  on 
Jnllns  Cassar/*  delivered  bj  M.  E.  B. 
Saint  Hilaire,  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  Sorbonne,  is  nearly  ready 
for  competition  with  the  Imperial 
bioj^rapby  of  the  Emperor  of  Borne. 

The  Translation  of  Dante  into  the 
*<  metre  and  triple  rhyme  of  the  on* 
ginal,'*  begun  by  the  issue  in  1859  of 
the  "Inferno,"  and  continued  by  the 
publication  in  1862  of  the  **  Purga- 
torio /'  has  been  concluded  ably  by  the 
production  of  the  **  Paradiso."  The 
notes  and  illustrations  are  full  and 
careful. 

Dr.  G.  BQmelin  has  issued  "  Shak- 
spere  Studies,"  and  C.  Hebler  "  Essays 
on  Shakspere,"  which  show  a  reaction 
in  the  German  mind  against  the  Ato- 
nlan  Swan ;  while  Theodore  Kretz- 
schmar  has  had  issued  in  Prof. 
BOtscher's  "  Dramatic  Leaves"  a  play 
entitled  ^  From  Stratford  to  London ; 
or,  Shakspere's  Success." 

£1,350,  the  profits  of  Lord  Derby's 
translation  of  the  "Iliad,"  have  been 
invested  as  a  prise  in  Wellington 
College. 

H.  T.  Tuckerman*s  "  Table  Talker" 
is  to  be  reissued,  here. 

Bayard  Taylor  has  undertaken  a 
verse  translation  of  **  Faust.'* 

Those  who  were  interested  in  the 
paper  on  George  Boole,  in  last  year's 
British  Controversialittf  should  nttd  an 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  in  which  a  few  facts 
in  his  mathematical  career  are  given 
which  that  paper  does  not  supply  to 
the  same  extent. 

Volume  I.  of  "Discourses"  by  the 
late  A.  J.  Scott,  of  Manchester,  has 
been  issued.  Vol.  II.  will  contain 
more  recent  lectures  than  those  con- 
tiuned  in  this  one,  mostly  of  date  1841 ; 
and  Vol.  III.  will  supply  some  of  those 
exquisite  secular  lectures  in  which  this 
fine  spirit  revealed  himself. 


A  teatimonial  haa  been  got  up  ia 
the  United  States — ^under  the  manage- 
ment of  G.  W.  Curtis — in  bdudf  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  the  great  phi* 
losophio  thinkers  of  this  country.— •?nij 
has  it  been  left  to  a  far  land  to  minister 
to  a  great  man's  neceaaities  ? 

"  Ecoe  Homo"  has  reached  its  tenth 
thousand,  and  has  been  issued  with  a 
new  preface— reviewing  the  reviewen. 
Dr.  Joseph  Klein  is  repraaented  as 
having  discovered  some  hitherto  qd- 
knoVn  fragments  of  Cicero's  writinga. 
The  poesibiHty  (of  the  advisabifitf 
there  can  be  no  doubt)  of  a  separate 
(revised)  reissue  of  the  article  '' JesoB 
Christ,"  by  the  Archlushop  of  Toik, 
from  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  has  been  spoken  of. 

Henry  D.  Bogers,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History  in  the  Univentty  of 
Glasgow,  author  of  "The  Geolngical 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Coal- 
fields of  America,"  died  29th  May. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  haa  assigned 
as  one  reason  for  his  roignation  of  the 
History  Chair,  Oxford,  his  desire  to 
complete  an  historical  work  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time. 

AUibone's  "Dictionary  of  English 
and  American  Authors,"  vol.  ii.,  is  now 
in  the  press :  but  a  new  vdmne  would 
be  required  for  a  supplement  yet 

A  new  work  "  On  Force,"  l^y  oee  a 
the  first  sociologists  of  oar  timmi 
Charles  Bray — is  just  out 

"  Lyra  Elegantiarum,"  a  collection  of 
vers  de  sodite,  edited  by  Mr.  Lookyer, 
is  in  the  press. 

Father  Ballerini,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Jesuit  organ,  Oivilta  CaUoUea, 
has  been  authoriaed  by  the  Pope  to 
prepare  a  history  of  his  reign. 

A  series  of  classical  authors  ia  pre- 
paring for  early  publication,  under  the 
.care  of  Bev.  A.  Hdmea  and  Rev.  C. 
Bigg,  Masters  of  Arte  of  Cambridge. 
They  intend  to  substitute  reference  for 
quotation,  and  so  to  economize  space 
and  increase  usefulness.  They  will  be 
ready  to  commence  issue  in  Oct  or  Nov. 
J.  P.  Collier  has  reprinted  "  £og* 
land's  Helicon,"  1600. 


®p«&  W^n. 


LOUIS  IX.  OF  PEANCE— THE  SOVEEEIGNTY  OF  LAW. 

"  Louis  IX.  saooeeded  in  renderiog  appeals  to  the  royal  tribuaala  common 
thronghoat  his  kingdom." — ffegel 

**  The  Yoioe  of  history  renden  testimoiijr  that  Louis  DL  wiited  the  virtaes  of  » 
king,  a  hero,  and  a  man ;  that  his  martial  spirit  was  tempered  bj  the  loTe  of 
priyate  and  public  justice  ;  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  his  people,  the  firiend  of 
Ids  neighboors,  and  the  terror  of  the  infidels.** — GMon, 

"  Thb  course  of  histoiy  "  is  a  phrase  which  soffffests  constancy  of 
progress.^  The  interests  of  history,  howeyer,  selaom  proceed  with 
finch  a  directly  linear  moyement  as  the  figure  employed  implies. 
Ciyilization  does  not  go  on  in  a  continuous  pathway — ^like  a  modem 
macadamized  road ;  its  progress  is  representable  rather  under  the 
figure  of  a  riyer — issuing  from  far  quiet  heights,  receiying  constant 
accessions  from  tributary  sources,  with  turns  and  windings  here 
and  there,  with  interruptions  causing  eddies  and  turmoil^  with 
cascades  to  be  oyerleaped,  and  continually  yarying  channel,  yet 
always  flowing  onward,  with  its  original  waters  as  a  component 
portion  of  the  force  which  works  in  all  its  progress  and  all  its 
changes.  There  are  prominent  moments  in  history  in  whidi  the 
course  of  the  past  becomes  altered,  and  influences  issue  into  the 
future  which  aflect  its  entire  current.  It  is  to  these  periods  of 
check  and  change  that  historians  apply  the  term  epoch.  The  per- 
sons through  whose  agency  such  changes  are  initiated  are  those  to 
whom  we  ^ye  the  distinctiye  title — ^Epoch  Men. 

History  is  long ;  and  the  changes  which  haye  taken  place  in  its 
course  are  numerous.  It  is  difficult,  eyen  by  careful  and  continued 
attention,  to  retain  in  the  memory  the  multiplex  details  of  a  bioj;ra- 
phical,  material,  social  and  legislatiye  nature  which  history  brings 
before  the  yision  of  the  mind ;  and  it  is  apt  to  become  a  puzzle  and 
a  mystery  rather  than  a  light  or  a  guide,  unless  some  method  is  ob- 
seryed  in  the  study  of  its  teachings.  We  think  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  Sie  yarious  ages  of  man's  his- 
toric life  may  be  best  gained  by  assembling  round  the  chief  actors 
in  the  great  reyolutions  of  time,  brief  but  comprehensive  outlines  of 
ike  progressive  phases  of  thought  and  civilization  amid  which  they 
lived,  and  on  which  they  so  acted,  that  change  became  inuninent 
and  imperative.  The  interlying  spaces  between  great  events  may, 
as  we  Delieve,  be  best  surveyed  when  we  have  noted  the  "  land- 
marks of  history/'  and  fixed  thoroughly  in  our  mind  the  specific 
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changes  of  which  thev  are  the  distinct  indications.  To  eet  a  clear 
thought  attached  to  the  work  of  a  historic  personage,  and  to  group 
round  his  life,  b;  strong  associations,  all  those  particulars  whicn 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  change,  and  all  those  results  which 
accompany  or  flow  from  the  fpreut  influence  which  each  such  life 
projects  into  history,  is,  we  thmk,  a  useful  and  agreeable  method  of 
giying  unity  and  interest  to  the  biography  of  time.  These  special 
studies  of  the  forth-going  thoughts  which  make  history  what  it  is, 
constitute  a  philosopny  of  history  which  is  constantly  brought  into 
the  presence  of  fact  as  the  test,  and  thereafler,  as  the  assessor  of  the 
soundness  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  regard  to  the  growth,  the 
place,  and  the  purpose  of  those  influences  which  (preat  men  exert 
on  their  own  times  and  on  the  after-ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  chosen  for  characterization  and  detail  the  biography  of 
Saint  Louis — one  of  the  noblest  of  the  world's  great  aotm  in.  the 
middle  ages ;  the  inaugurator  of  a  uniform  method  of  legislation 
and  administration  for  an  entire  nation,  and  as  the  introducer  into 
society  of  the  idea  of  the  soyereignty  of  law.  A  man  of  intellect 
and  integrity,  of  loyalty  to  trnui,  and  devotion,  after  his  own 
fashion,  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  he  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
at  the  hands  of  a  biographer  a  discrimmating  estimate  of  the  great 
improvements  he  wrought  in  the  jurisprudence  and  politics  of 
France ;  and  in  especial  of  his  refined,  noble,  and  just  conception 
of  royalty — ^not  as  embodied  might,  bat  as  embodied  right ;  as  the 
sovereign  defender  of  public  order,  the  supreme  protector  of  tiie 
common  interests  of  men,  and  the  maintainor  and  promoter  of 
universal  justice ;  as  a  moral  authority  wielding,  for  administnitive 

Surposes,  the  entire  power  of  the  State,  but  itself  subject  to  and 
ependent  upon  the  conscientious  determinations  of  society,  vis.,  law. 
It  is  true  that  to  this  distinct  character  of  Eeformer  of  the  Xi(^|is- 
lation  of  France  he  added  the  merits  of  a  churchman,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  hero ;  but  in  these  the  special  function  of  his  life  did  not 
display  itself,  did  not  work  itself  out.  It  is  as  the  restorer  of 
justice  that  History  recognizes  him  as  bearing  worthily  the  title 
which  the  Church  has  bestowed  upon  him — ^that  of  Saini  Louis— a 
name  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Christian  civilization. 

Boyal^,  in  the  early  ages,,  was  force.  Power  gave  predomi- 
nance. Predominance  speedily  developed  itself  into  self-wiU,  and 
self-will  into  tyranny.  In  becoming  selfish  it  became  narrow, 
capricious,  exacting,  arbitrary,  oppressive.  Anarchy  is  lawlesssess, 
and  without  government  social  life  is  impossible.  A  legitimate 
mastery  must  DC  imposed  upon  men  in  communities.  A  master  is 
one.  fience  monarchy,  as  the  simplest  embodiment  of  mastery,  has 
been  generally  yielded  to.  Here  again  mastery  appears  as  fbree, 
and  force  circles  on  once  more  into  oppression.  Supremacy  must 
be  attained  hj  one,  and  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  others.  But 
a  supreme  might,  taking  absolute  personification  in  a  kui^,  and 
holdinj(  the  highest  place  in  society,  although  acquiesced  m  for 
convenience*  sake,  can  neither  be  allowed  to  be  the  sport  of  aooi- 
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dent,  nor  be  permitted  to  rule  by  mere  caprice  or  whim.  Hence 
there  in  always  recognizable  in  Borereigns  some  senae  of  represen- 
tative impersonation.  In  its  earliest  form  probably  kingship  was 
voluntarily  assumed  and  wiUingly^  submitted  to.  The  thirst  for 
leadership  is  no  greater  in  sovereign  minds  than  the  need  of  it  in 
common  ones.  It  is  a  felt  want  in  all  associations  of  men  when 
acquiesced  in  for  a  time.  Boyalty  would  acquire  the  form  of  a 
hereditary  claim.  This,  too,  when  joined  to  ambition  and  enter- 
prise, would  give  rise  to  conquest,  to  rivaliY,  and  would  result  in 
some  compromise,  like  election.  Whether  bv  conquest,  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  descent,  sovereignty  in  its  normal  form  would  appear  as 
force. 

Force,  as  power,  is  dangerous.  Its  institution  may  be  justified 
by  necessity,  and  maintained  because  by  no  other  mode  can  social 
life  be  ma^  possible,  but  it  seldom  fails  to  be  irksome  and  ^er- 
0U8  when  it  is  exerted  as  self-will.  Be^arit^  and  constituted 
order  are  incompatible  with  the  free  exercise  of  individual  inclina- 
tions. But  all  are  moved  by  desires  originating  in  or  concerned 
with  their  own  personality,  and  monarchy  is  thus  exposed  to  conflict 
with  democracy,  and  revolution  becomes  chronic  among  states. 
Every  change  of  tyrant  nromises  some  good  result,  and  hence 
temptations  to  change  are  neld  out  bv  those  who  feel  the  wish  to 
wield  the  powers  of  the  State.  Privileges  are  granted  to  some  as 
rewards  for  their  connivance  at  or  their  help  of  the  usurpations 
attempted,  and  there  arises  an  aristocracy  whose  office  it  is,  as 
occasion  requires,  to  aid  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  lower 
orders,  and  to  secure  submission,  and  to  call  to  their  own  aid  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  restrain  the  king  when  he  wishes  to  exercise 
his  tyranny  upon  them.  Concessions  follow ;  these  concessions,  as 
the  result  of  mutual  a^eement,  become  rights,  and  these  rights, 
when  claimed  as  determined  by  statute  or  agreement,  become  legal. 
Here,  then,  there  are  now,  among  political  forces,  rights  reeal  and 
rights  legal :  the  king  is  no  longer  the  knowing  self-willed  admi« 
nistrator,  but  the  rex  whose  duty  it  is  to  govern  {regere)  in  hannony 
with  the  body  of  the  statutes  (lex),  and  to  overcome  the  common 
people  (grex). 

Power  is  now  no  longer  mere  force,  it  is  law.  Concessions  trans- 
formed into  law  are  only  maintainable  when  faith  is  kept.  Hence 
arose  the  pledging  of  faith  and  the  granting  of  certain  privileges  or 
possessions  in  fee  ;  followed  by  en£offment,  and  ultimately  result- 
ing in  the  feudal  system — a  parting  with  read  sovereignty  over  per- 
sons or  lands  on  the  acceptance  of  certain  responsibilities  by  the 
recipients ;  and  hence  the  mtroduction  into  society  of  a  system  of 
mutual  trusts,  and  as  a  necessity  thereof,  of  a  system  of  law ;  for 
trusts  imply  mistrusts,  and  the  feudal  system,  though  founded  on 
faithfhlness,  could  not  free  the  world  from  feuds,  or  insure  un- 
varying honesty  in  the  relations  between  superior  and  inferior. 
The  mere  arhUrium  of  the  seigneur  may  be  effective  on  the  hum- 
bler feudatories ;  but  when  the  great  vassals  differ  among  them* 
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•elves,  what  shall  detennine  right  P  There  is  nothing  for  tiiat  bat 
war.  Feudal  warfare  is  hungry  and  revengeful.  It  delight*  in 
devastation,  excites  social  savagerv,  and  rapidly  becomes  a^[rea- 
sive,  violent,  and  tyrannical.  Clanship  resists  kingship,  and  a 
union  of  vassals  against  the  crown  is  reaidilv  realized ;  then  power 
resists  law.  The  ^eat  fiefs  of  the  crown  favour  the  pageantry  of 
royalty,  but  resist  its  practical  employment,  and  are — 

**  Ardent,  ambitioofi,  hanghtj,  confident, 
Of  UwB  diBdfunfnl,  ooretons  of  war.** 

The  benefit  of  the  feudal  compact  was  held,  the  re8]>onsibilitie8  of 
it  were  often  repudiated.  The  several  sei^ories  claim  rights,  bat 
maintain  their  claims  not  by  proof  but  might,  while  the  sovereign 
is  regarded  as — 

**  A  poppet  set  upon  a  gilded  chair, 
To  hear  petitions,  that  it  may  not  grant, 
ClamoniB  of  wrongs  it  never  mnst  redress. 
And  crimes  it  dare  not  pnmah — ^to  sit  there, 
The  general  scapegoat  for  all  tyrannies, 
ConTeoient  target  for  the  nobles'  pride, 
To  hnrl  a  safe  defiance — thongh  stall 
The  pnppet  sits  by  merest  sofferanoe, 
To  be  flang  headlong  oat,  if  he  but  wince 
As  being  sensitiye  to  i^jaty." 

Whensoever  the  peers  choose  to  confederate  they  can  bring  forces 
into  the  field  which  can  overawe  the  king  and  outmaster  his  forces. 
War,  again,  causes  a  rapid  extinction  of  males,  and  the  reversion  of 
properties  and  rights  to  the  crown.  The  wardenship  of  femmles 
vested  in  him  enables  him  to  combine  the  estates  to  his  advantage* 
as  well  as  to  purchase  tools  and  reward  adherents.  Law  acquires 
strength  by  policy.  But  policy  in  the  early  ages  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  and  they  too  need  to  hold  the  vassalry  in  check.  For  a 
time  the  Church  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Crown ;  only,  however,  to 
become  more  imperious  and  menacing  than  the  nobles  it  has  helped 
to  humble.  The  nobles  being  somewhat  subdued,  the  Church 
requires  caution  and  precaution.  Policy  strives  to  win  the  sway 
over  power.  Mental  ascendency  overtops  martial  prowess.  The 
times  change,  and  learning  widens  its  range.  Thinkers  arise,  and 
inquiry  is  quickened.  The  Church  can  no  longer  think  for  mat, 
and  has  need  for  oare  that  men  may  continue  to  think  with  it 
Enfiranohised  knowledge  enfranchises  faith.  The  powers  of  the 
Church  fail  to  level  rebellion,  while  the  snread  of  commerce  has 
made  many  rich  who  own  no  place  among  tne  barons.  Guilds  arise 
and  daim  rights.  They  can  purchase  concessions  and  pay  for 
chfffters.  They  can  fill  the  treasuries  of  kings  willing  to  aid  Uiam 
in  the  protection  of  their  wealth,  and  they  can  often  serve  the  king's 
cause  m  his  hour  of  periL  When  they  become  incoroorate  mj 
claim  power.    Commerce  and  property  enter  into  conflict,  and  tile 
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Church  and  the  king  alternately  give  and  take  help — as  either 
teems  best  stiited  to  their  sohemes.  When  they  have  "  toiled  and 
wrought  and  thought"  in  this  endless  self-seeking,  thej  find  it 
needrol  to  assent  to  settled  sorereignty  and  lawful  right.  Wealth 
finds  it  can  bribe  for  a  while,  but  not  always.  The  Church  can 
wheedle  and  diplomatize,  but  sometimes  fails.  Feudal  compacts 
break  as  interests  change.  Bat  thoueh  kings  fail  and  fall,  sove- 
reignty is  a  necessity,  sovereignty,  if  personal,  is  partial ;  if  dy- 
nastic, is  oppressive.  Could  it  be  made  administrative  all  might  be 
well.  The  nrst  to  attempt  to  rear  a  throne  established  in  righte- 
ousness, and  definitively  administrative,  though  primarily  legislative, 
was  made  by  Louis  lA.,  whom  the  Church  calls  Saint  Louis,  a  man 
of  vigorous^  independent,  honest  mind,  whom  we  regard  as  the 
inangurator  of  the  sovereignty  of  law. 

Louis  VIIL,  of  the  "  Lion  Heart,"  son  of  Philippe  Angnstus,  while 
he  was  Prince  Louis,  married  Blanche  of  Castile,  daughter  of  Al- 
phonso  IX.,  and  niece  of  John,  kinj^  of  England.  She  was  a  woman 
of  much  personal  beauty,  of  high  mtelligence,  and  great  capacity 
for  government.  At  Poissy,  where  the  early  kings  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty  had  an  imperial  palace,  their  eldest  son,  Louis  I^,  was 
bom,  26th  April,  12I5,  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  the  war 
against  the  Albigenses.  A  week  before  his  birth,  Louis  VIIL  was 
in  Lyons  on  his  march  to  Lan&[uedoc,  through  the  lands  of  which 
he  carried  rain,  dismay,  and  aestruction.  He  was  but  six  weeks 
old  when  John  of  England  met  his  barons  at  Runnymede,  and  on 
that  meadow  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  after  a  discussion 
which  lasted  for  four  days,  grudgingly  granted  the  sixty-three 
articles  which  they  demanded,  and  had  tnem  incorporated  in  Magna 
Charta.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  of  the  Churcn  met  when  Louis 
was  a  baby  of  about  seven  months  of  age.  At  this,  the  most 
numerously  attended  of  the  old  councils  of  the  Western  Church, 
Pope  Linocent  IIL,  the  mightiest  of  the  successors  to  Hildebrand's 
theocratic  throne,  met  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  arranged  the  seventy  canons  of  belief  and  practice  which  were 
to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the  faithful,  which,  amongst  other 
things,  made  confession  ooligatory,  confirmed  the  do^ma  of  tran- 
Bub^antiation,  affirmed  the  necessity  for  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  ordered  the  suppression  of  heresy.  He  was  little  more  than  a 
year  old  when  his  iather,  having  accepted  the  crown  of  England 
offered  by  the  discontented  barons,  landed  in  that  country  21st 
May,  1216,  and  found  the  counties  of  the  East  ready  to  submit  to 
his  sovereignty.  A  year  thereafter,  John  having  in  the  meanwhile 
died,  Louis  V  III.  was  completely  defeated  at  the  '*  Fair  of  Lincoln  " 

S'  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  trust  for 
enr^  III.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  after  the  defeat  of  an 
invadmg  armament,  sent  bj  Blanche  from  France  to  help  him, 
Louis  ym.  was  blockaded  m  London,  and  consented  to  relinquish 
his  claim  on  being  permitted  to  return  to  France.  His  father, 
Plulippe  Augustus,  threatened  by  the  priests,  did  not  yenture  to 
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aid  hiB  son,  who  waa  eondemned  by  the  Pope  as  a  Tafiraotory  and 
ineomjB^ble  son  of  the  Chnrch.  Irhilippe,  grandfather  of  Louia 
TS,.,  died  in  1223 ;  his  father  became  king,  with  the  samame  of 
**  Lion  Hearted,"  and  he  of  course  was  heir-apparent  to  the  crown. 
For  this  impending  distinction  Blanche  of  Castile  carefiilly  educated 
him.  He  was  thoughtful,  gentle»  devotional,  yet  independent,  and 
filled  with  a  sense  of  duty  such  as  is  rarely  inculcated  into  the  spirits 
of  those  likely  to  occupy  a  throne.  In  this  he  was  very  difiereat 
from  his  father,  who  was  fickle,  irresolute,  and  priest-led,  though  far 
from  pious.  The  brief  reign  of  Louis  YUI.  (July,  1223— I^ot., 
1228)  was  spent  in  quarrels  with  England  and  e^qiiatoiy  persecution 
of  the  Albigenses,  leading  the  chiyaliy  of  the  Bomanists  of  the  North 
against  the  truthseekers  of  the  South.  He  besieged  Ayignon  for  three 
months,  although  disease  and  famine  dealt  hardly  with  his  annr. 
When  it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  merciless  cruelty  punished  the 
resistance  with  which  he  had  been  opposed.  Afterwards  he  attacked 
Nismes,  Alby,  Carcassone,  Beziers,  and  Toulouse.  All  submitted 
but  the  last.  As  it  held  out,  the  grand  lords  of  the  North  (whose 
forty  days  of  legal  Tassalage  had  long  since  exnired),  wearied  with 
the  length  uid  persistency  of  the  contest  in  we  sad  state  of  the 
army,  withdrew  their  forces;  and  Louis,  leaving  Humbert  de 
Beaujeu  to  continue  the  siege,  betook  himself  to  Auvcrgne.  On  the 
road  ne  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness— most  probably  an  attack  of 
the  epidemic  which  had  been  so  disastroasly  active  in  his  army, 
thougn  some  accounts  suggest  that  he  may  have  been  poisoned  by 
Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Blanche  of 
Castile.  Thibaud  was  a  man  of  infirm  purpose,  but  not  more  wicked 
than  his  compeers.  He  was  a  troubadour  of  considerable  skill  and 
fiuency ;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  in  any  guilty 
love  between  the  poet  count  and  the  politic  regent,  who  was  folly 
thirteen  years  his  senior,  and  not  likely  to  involve  herself  in  an 
intrigue  which  would  have  weakened  her  hold  over  her  son  and  the 
nation.  Before  his  demise,  Louis  assembled  hia  nobles  around  his 
dying  couch,  and  constrained  them  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
woula  be  faithful  to  his  son  as  king  and  to  his  wife  as  queen-regent. 
They  took  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  in  his  presence,  but  did 
not  long  remain  faithful  to  their  engagement.  The  young  sove- 
reign, though  only  eleven  years  of  age,  was  consecrated  at  tthfiTOs 
in  the  presence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility.  Thibaud,  Count 
of  Champagne,  was  not  present,  having  enterea  into  a  conspiracy 
to  uphold  uie  rights  of  the  feudal  vassals  against  the  crown,  and 
even  collected  men  and  arms  in  a  manner  wnioh  threatened  open 
rebellion.  But  suddenly,  through  the  finesse  of  the  queen-mother, 
he  was  brought  to  desert  the  party  of  the  nobles  at  Tours  in 
February,  1227,  and  consent  to  do  homage  to  and  defend  the  sove- 
reiea.  The  nobles,  resenting  this  desertion,  and  knowing  that 
PhUip  Harepel,  sumamed  the  Eude,  the  khi^*s  uncle,  was  not 
likely  to  object  to  any  scheme  which  would  give  him  a  duwce 
of  the  regency,  resolved  on  seizing  the  person  of  Louis,  that  he 
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mif^t  be  withdrawn  from  his  mother's  influence,  and,  being  in 
iheir  power,  might  submit  to  their  dictation.  The  barghers  of 
Paris  dreaded  the  might  of  the  ffreat  nobles,  and  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  plot  they  set  out  for  Montlhery,  where  the  yoong  kinff 
was,  and,  as  an  escort  of  protection,  carried  him  to  the  capitiS 
amid  the  Hght  of  torches  and  the  flashing  of  swords.  The  enthn- 
fliasm  and  trostineBS  of  the  people  charmed  Louis  and  afiected  his 
after-life  considerably.  Blanche  was  thereafter  recognized  as  regenti 
and  during  her  term  of  office  did  noble  service  to  the  king,  her  son^ 
and  Eranoe,  his  fief.  The  entire  baronage  of  France  felt  the  power 
of  Blanche  and  her  soldier-bard  supporter,  Count  Thibaud,  the 
^^ubadour,  who  sang  of  his  queen  Lidy-love  thus : — 

"  I  hoped  to  TftnqulBh  mighty  Lore, 

But  find  myself  deceived  ; 
For  erery  hour,  alas  I  I  prore 

The  oonqneet  anaehiered. 
By  dAy  I  seek  for  omo  in  Tain, 

Or  call  on  sleep  by  night ; 
Sighs,  tearSf  complidnU  increase  my  p^o, 

Nor  does  a  hope,  ye  powers  I  remain, 
That  she  will  e*er  my  love  requite." 

The  barons  accused  him  of  murdering  Louis  VIII.  that  he  might 
gain  Blanche,  and  ravaged  his  land  on  that  pretext;  raisins  a 
•eounter-claimant  to  his  estates.  Li  1230  he  was  constrainea  to 
TOW  his  service  in  a  crusade,  in  expiation  of  this  alleged  but  unac- 
knowledged and  unproved  crime.  Against  Philip  of  Brittany 
Blanche  urged  successful  conflict;  she  also  subdued  Kmnond 
Vn.,  of  L^guedoc,  securing  his  kingdom  hj  treaty  to  France, 
and  brought  feter  the  Breton  to  terms.  By  this  woman-regent  tiie 
^yil  Wars  of  France  were  quelled  or  quenched,  and  a  firmer  as  well 
as  broader  basis  was  secured  to  the  throne  than  it  had  had  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Li  1234  Louis  allied  himself  by[  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Pro- 
vence, who  was  then  thirteen,  while  her  spouse  was  nineteen ;  but, 
by  the  advice  of  Blanche,  they  were  kept  asunder  for  six  years 
thereafter.  He  had  attained  his  majority  in  1231,  but  continued 
to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  mother,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
prime  minister  to  the  youn^  sovereign — demitting  her  functions 
gracefully  in  name,  but  retaming  in  reality,  though  secretly,  the 
reins  of  power.  This  was  a  period  of  general  stir  in  Europe. 
Gregory  tX,,  the  stem,  rigorous,  fearless  old  pope,  who  haughtily 
upheld  the  papal  prerogative,  was  then  relentlessly  opposing  the 
power  of  FredericK  XL,  with  the  determination  of  subduing  the 
sword  of  the  warrior  to  the  crook  of  the  shepherd — the  Empire  to 
the  Church.  Genghis  Shan,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Siberia  to  the  Persian  Gtdf,  had 
diea  (1227),  and  Europe  was  dismayed  with  apprehensions  of  inva- 
sion by  the  swarms  of  Central  Asia,  which  already  hovered  threat- 
•eningty  on  the  borders  of  the  empire.     The  pope  enjoyed  the 
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discomfort  of  tlie  emperor  while  he  feared  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians; but  the  crashing  of  a  near  and  potent  foe  waa  more 
Satefiil  to  him  than  the  warding  off  of  a  distant  and  serere  attack, 
e  seized  the  triumph  which  was  nearest  and  dearest,  and  persisted 
in  his  opposition  to  the  strong-minded  poet-king  of  G^ermany, — ^not 
a  little  urged  thereto  by  i^e  satires  of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
Fietro  delle  Yigne,  who,  with  his  master,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  modem  Italy.  Blanche,  terror- 
stricken  by  the  inroad  which  seemed  imminent,  feared  that  the 
faithful  miffht  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  if  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  "  Courage,  mother  mine,*'  said  her  son,  as 
she  wept ;  '*  ^  we  succeed,  we  shall  drire  these  wretches  to  per- 
dition; while  if  they  gain  the  victory,  they  only  open  heaven's 
gates  earlier  to  us." 

Li  1327,  Baldwin  II.,  Latin  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  assumed  the  rod  of  empire,  which  he  had  neither 
S>wer  nor  ability  to  wield,  came  on  a  oegging  visit  to  Western 
urope,  soliciting  money  to  help  him  to  get  forces  to  protect  him 
against  his  Grieek  and  Bulgarian  opponents.  Among  his  treasuiea 
was  the  true  crown  of  thorns  which  had  girt  the  brows  of  the 
crucified  Christ ;  and  this  he  wished  to  dispose  of  to  some  pioua 
monarch  who  would  value — and  pay  the  value  of— the  relic.  Though 
France  was  already  in  possession  of  a  veritable  and  "  Warranted 
genuine  "  original  of  that  said  crown,  Louis  was  anxious  to  oblige 
the  emperor  and  to  purchase  the  treasure.  But  to  deal  in  relics  waa 
simony,  and  there  was  the  pope.  But  where  is  the  crowned  head, 
having  an  object  to  attain,  who  cannot  find  men  who 

"  Can  distinguish  and  diTide 
A  hair  'twist  sonth  and  sonth-irast  side  "  ? 

Louis  was  not  of  them.  It  was  recommended  that  Baldwin,  out  of 
free  gift  and  in  token  of  love,  should  present  his  pious  western 
brother  with  the  "  true  crown,"  while  the  French  monarch,  grate- 
fully reciprocating^  the  feeling  by  which  the  gift  was  prompted, 
should  present  in  ms  turn  to  the  emperor  in  difficulties,  ten  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  as  marks  of  friendly  regard.  This  inestimable  relio 
"  was  borne  in  triumph  through  Faris  by  the  king  himself,  barefoot, 
and  in  his  shirt ;"  and  Louis  afterwards  procured  from  the  same 
source,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  "  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of 
the  true  cross ;  the  baby  linen  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  lance,  the 
sponge,  and  the  chain  of  His  passion ;  the  rod  of  Moses ;  and  part 
of  the  skull  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"*  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Sainte  Chapelle. 

Nearer  and  more  personal  troubles  drew  the  thoughts  of  Louifl 
fVom  the  East.  He  had  called  his  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Samier,  in 
Anion,  where  he  intended  to  invest  his  brother  Alphonso  with  the 
lOrdship  of  Foitou  and  Auvergne.    The  due  feasting  took  place, 

«  Gibbon's  "  DecUne  and  Fall,''  ehap.  61. 
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and  a  progress  was  made  towards  Poiotiers,  where  homage  was  to 
be  done  to  the  new  lord.  Hugh  de  Marche,  whose  wiie  was  the 
mother  of  the  king  of  England — to  whom,  as  he  thought,  the  lord- 
ship belonged — rerased  submission.  He  sent  messengers  to  England, 
to  JN'aTarre— of  which  Thibaud  was  now  the  troubadour-king,  to 
Toulouse,  to  Arragon  and  Castile;  in  all  of  which  there  were 
smothered  enmities  against  the  king,  and  from  all  he  received 
encouragement.  This  emboldened  him  on  the  Christmas  Day 
appointed  for  the  homage-doing  to  say  haughtily,  "I  hare  been 
deoeiyed.  Nerer,  never,  I  swear,  shall  I  hold  myself  your  vassal. 
Against  all  right  you  have  usurped  this  county  of  JPoitou,  the  birth- 
right of  Bichard  of  Cornwall,  who  has  been  fighting  for  you  in 
Palestine  while  you  have  been  robbing  him  here."  This  said,  he 
departed, — 

"  Without  a '  God  be  with  70a,'  or  s  word 
To  sbeatho  the  sharp  directness  and  the  stbg 
Of  8«ch  a  plain  offence," 

leaving  Alphonso  stupefied.  But  the  king  saw  in  this  act  a  declara- 
tion of  reoellion,  and  resolved  to  chastise  the  opponents  of  his 
sovereign  rights :  and  he  be^an  the  last  of  the  feudal  wars,  and 
finished  the  work  at  last  which  his  ancestor,  Louis  the  Fat,  had 
inaugurated, — viz.,  to  free  himself  from  the  rude  and  insolent  dicta- 
tion of  the  great  vassals,  and  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the 
crown  and  the  laws. 

The  Count  Hugh  de  Marche  had  an  ally  in  his  stepson,  Henry 
III.  of  England,  who  hoped  in  this  contest  to  regain  Poitou  and  the 
other  possessions  in  France  which  had  once  been  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  English  nobles,  in  council  assembled,  emphatically  refused 
to  aid  the  king  in  a  war  provoked  by  his  own  confederate's  viola- 
tion of  the  just  rights  of  Louis ;  but  by  private  solicitation  Henry 
gained  money  and  troops.  He  invaded  France  at  Boy  an,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  G^aronne.  He  was  met  at  Taillebourg,  on  the  Charente, 
and  defeated  there  by  the  French  forces,  led  by  Louis ;  and  narrowly 
escaped,  through  the  intervention  of  his  brother  Bichard,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  A  second,  slightly  more  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  Saintes  (where  PaHssy,  the  potter,  was  after- 
wards bom) ;  and  Huj^  de  Marche  was  compelled  to  beg  forgiveness 
on  his  knees,  while  Henry,  the  incapable,  resigned  his  clamis  and 
craved  a  truce  of  five  years. 

Biohard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.,  was  his  commissioner 
in  suing  for  this  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  had  done  good  service 
to  some  French  knights  in  Palestine,  and  they,  when  he  approached' 
the  French  lines  in  pilzrim's  dress,  and  with  a  palmer's  staff,  went 
forth  to  meet  him.  Forgetting  the  enemy  in  the  crusader,  they 
presented  him  to  Louis,  who  granted  the  boon  asked,  although  the 
petitioner  was  the  son  of  Isab^la  de  Marche,  suggestress  of  the  war,, 
and  brother  of  his  foe,  its  conductor.  It  was  in  this  war,  too,  that 
tne  son  of  Hugh  de  Marche  having  been  taken  prisoner,  the  noble? 
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recammended  his  military  execution  as  a  traitor.    "  No«"  relied 
Louis ;  "  he  has  done  no  wrong  in  obeying  his  father." 

The  ordeal  of  battle  was  at  this  thne  a  common  method  ci  trial. 
A  vassal  of  the  rebellious  Hugh  de  Marche  had  TOwed  yen^^eanoe 
a^jainst  his  chief,  and  for  this  purpose  accused  him  of  gneTousr 
crimes,  daring  the  old  and  vanquished  warrior  to  gaffe  of  warfare. 
His  son  offered  to  appear  for  him ;  but  Alphonso,  filled  with  hatred* 
commanded  his  insurgent  foe  to  appear  in  person.  This  Louis 
forbade,  and  his  old  enemy  felt  he  was  dealt  with  in  mercy. 

Though  success  had  smiled  on  his  arms,  and  the  grace  of  his  for* 
bearance  won  him  reverence,  disease  struck  him  to  the  heart.  Day 
by  day  his  ailment,  caught  in  this  Poitou  warfare,  increased  in  vim* 
lence.  He  could  go  no  farther  homeward  than  Pointoise,  about  M 
miles  from  Paris,  xhe  churches  were  filled  with  prayers ;  the  people 
made  vows ;  the  "  burghers  of  St.  Genevieve"  walked  out  in  crowds 
to  find  out  how  he  kept ;  priests,  nobles,  and  people  were  all  gpeved, 
to  the  soul.for  the  illness  of  their  sovereign.  At  length  a  voio^an* 
nounces  that  "  the  king  is  dead ;"  and  one  of  the  ladies  or  the 
court  had  covered  his  face  with  a  death-doth, — all  was  over.  Men 
mute  with  sorrow  gazed  steadfastly  up  into  heaven;  for  thence 
alone  did  it  seem  possible  that  help  could  come  to  their  despair. 
But  while  he  lay  m  the  dull  death-chamber,  men  talked  of  the 
oncome  of  the  Mongol  hordes,  and  how  they  chased  before  them 
alike  Saracen  and  Christian.  Blanche,  his  moUier,  and  Marsaret, 
his  wife,  sit  grieved  at  his  iUness,  watching  and  weeping  while  the 
monarch  dies.  In  his  lethargy  he  hears  the  conversation,  and 
forms  an  idea  of  the  dangers  which  await  the  world  at  his  demise. 
A  glow  of  resolve  rushes  into  his  soul,  that  could  he  live  he  would 
drive  back  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  This  great  passion  reanimates 
his  heart ;  the  ebbing  pulses  of  life  begin  to  flow  again ;  his  face 
becomes  flushed;  a  cry  resounds  through  the  chamber  of  gloom* 
''^  He  lives,  and  will  live,  to  confound  the  foes  of  Christ !"  Gladbess 
tingles  the  spirits  of  all  once  more.  His  first  words  were  "  Bring 
me  the  red  cross ! "  His  mother  and  his  wife  remonstrated  against 
the  act  as  rash,  but  he  calmly  abode  by  his  decision :  whidb  was  to 
raise  a  new  crusade  against  the  oncoming  horde  of  unbelievers.  All 
consented  at  last  that  **  the  finger  of  God  is  in  this  matter,"  and 
opposition  was  hushed.  He  appointed  Blanche  regent  during  his 
absence,  and  prepared  for  his  expedition.  He  strove,  without  mndi 
fluccess,  to  rouse  Europe  to  the  noble  enterprise.  In  November,  1244, 
he  had  undertaken  his  task,  and  on  Christmas  of  that  year  he  pro- 
posed to  ofler  thanks  for  his  recovery.  It  was  usual,  under  the  feudal 
tenure,  for  the  sovereign  to  supply  new  dresses  to  his  vassals  on 
this  holy  eve.  He  besought  his  nobles  to  attend  an  early  mass 
with  him,  and  each  as  he  entered  received,  in  the  dim  waxen  light 
of  the  antechamber,  a  dress  he  was  requested  to  wear  at  the  cere- 
mony. They  knelt  at  the  altar  and  heard  the  high  mass  sung. 
The  morning  struggled  through  the  taper-light  and  the  inoense- 
smoke,  and  then  each  looked  on  each.    Surprise,  fear,  confusion. 
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and  miiih»  strangely  aroee  among  the  worshipiMn.  They  saw  on 
each  of  their  cloaks  the  red  cross,  and  found  tnenuelves  cmsadera 
nnwittingly.  His  train  was  swelled  by  "  priest,  kinc ,  prince,  noble, 
serf,  and  sage."  On  25ih  August,  1248,  ne  embarkea  for  Cypnis, 
where  he  spent  some  time,  and  then  set  ont  for  Egypt,  where  he 
thought  the  descent  could  best  be  made.  On  7th  June,  124k9,  he 
enteml  Damietta.  * 

"  In  complete  armour,  the  oriflamme  waying  before  him,  Iiouis 
leaped  foremost  on  the  beach ;  and  the  strong  city  of  Damietta, 
which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  was 
abandoned,  on  the  first  assault,  by  the  trembling  Moslems.  But 
Damietta  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  conquests.  .  .  After 
a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced  into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an 
epidemical  disease,  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable 
inundation  of  the  flile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the 
eye  of  their  intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France 
displayed  their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  discipline ;  his 
brother,  the  Count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate  valour  the 
town  of  Massoura;  and  the  oarrier-mgeons  announced  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cairo  that  all  was  lost,  ^ut  a  soldier,  who  afterwards 
usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied  the  flying  troops ;  the  main  body  of  the 
Christians  was  far  behind  their  vanguard,  and  Artois  was  over- 
powered and  slain.  A  shower  of  Greek  fire  was  incessantly  poured 
upon  the  invaders;  the  ]Nile  was  commanded  by  the  Egyptian 
galleys ;  the  open  country  by  the  Arabs ;  all  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted; each  aay  aggravated  the  sickness  and  famine;  and  about 
the  same  time  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable. 
The  oriental  writers  confess  that  Louis  might  have  escaped  if  he 
would  have  deserted  his  subjects.  He  was  made  prisoner,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  nobles :  all  who  could  not  redeem  their  lives  by 
service  or  ransom,  were  inhumanly  massacred,  and  the  walls  of 
Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of  Christian  heads.  The  King 
of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  but  the  generous  victor,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  brother  of  Saladin,  sent  a  robe  of  honour  to  his 
royal  captive ;  and  his  deliverance,  with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was 
obtained  by  the  restitution  of  Damietta,  and  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  tiiousand  pieces  of  gold.  .  .  .  The  King  of  France, 
with  the  relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine. 
He  wasted  four  years  within  the  waUs  of  Acre,  unable  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  unwilliug  to  return  without  glory  to  his  native 
country."  * 

On  8th  May,  1S60,  Louis  acquired  his  freedom  from  the  Moslems, 
but  it  was  not  till  26th  April,  1254  that  he  set  sail  to  return  to  his 
native  land.  Meanwhile,  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  wise,  courageous, 
and  faithful  queen-mother  and  regent,  had  died  in  1253,  and  he 
re-entered  Paris,  7th  September,  1254^  worn,  sad,  and  self-reproach- 

*  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  ohajk  59. 
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ful ;  a  liTing  failure  in  everyUiinj^  but  in  this,  that  he  had  knit  the 
bouIb  of  hiB  people  to  him  by  hiB  honesty  and  his  sympathy  with 
all  that  was  Rood.    Paris  rejoiced  thongh  he  grieved. 

It  was  nnaer  the  regency  of  Blanche,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Louis,  that  his  chaplain  and  confessor,  Eobert  de  Sorbon,  canon  of 
Cambrai,  in  1252,  instituted  at  Paris  the  celebrated  academical 
body  called  after  him  "The  Sorbonne,'*  and  which  held  such  an 
eminent  place  in  the  theoloeical  culture  of  France.  But  his  crusade 
was  not  all  fruitless.  In  ms  lone  captivity  he  reflected  on  the  evil 
state  of  a  society  in  which  might  makes  right,  revolved  various 
plans  for  the  better  organization  of  the  different  estates  of  the  realm, 
and  resolved  on  a  generous  revisal  of  the  entire  code  of  feudal,  civil, 
and  commercial  law.  This  resulted  in  that  {^nd  series  of  enact- 
ments known  as  '*  The  Establishments  of  Louis  the  Ninth."  These 
StahlUsements  were  not  published  collectively  till  1270,  although 
they  were  gradually  nut  upon  the  ordinance-roll.  They  oonstitnte 
the  first  example  ot  anytning  approaching  to  a  regnlar  code  of 
French  law,  and  of  an  attempt  at  a  uniform  system  of  legislation 
for  the  whole  nation.  He  endeavoured  in  them  to  put  a  stop  to 
judicial  partiality,  needless  or  oppressive  imprisonment,  unfounded 
criminal  prosecutions,  severe  legalized  torture ;  to  restrain  gamb- 
ling, intemperance,  and  social  ^regukrities  between  the  Bexes ; 
to  prohibit  private  warfare  and  personal  vengeance ;  to  discourage 
juoicial  combats  and  independent  baronial  tribunals.  By  providing 
that  the  mayors  of  cities  should  annually  submit  their  accounts 
to  audit  in  "raris,  he  paved  the  way  for  representative  legisla- 
tion ;  by  institutiDg  royal  arbiters  or  magistrates,  having  power 
over  all  cases,  regal  or  baronial,  he  secured  to  the  crown  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice ;  and  by  requiring  the  introduction  of 
proof  bv  witnesBes  in  all  affairs,  civil  or  criminal,  placed  before  the 
courts,  he  implied  the  right  of  advocacy,  pleading,  and  self-defence 
by  criticism  of  proof.  He  regulated  the  power  of  the  advocate,  and 
took  precautions  against  the  miscarriage  of  justice  through  the 
interest  of  the  pleader  in  the  case,  by  condemning  any  *'  shm  and 
share  "  bargainmg  between  the  pleader  and  his  client,  and  r^[ulating 
the  fees  chargeable  in  all  legal  proceedings.  He  estabfished  a 
national  currency,  and  fixed  tne  valine  of  l£e  coins  in  circulation, 
and  thus  protected  honest  industry  and  sound  commerce  against 
the  rapacions  greed  of  the  eighty  nobles  who  struck  money  as  they 
listed,  and  made  it  current  for  what  they  chose. 

So  high  was  the  repute  of  Louis  IX.,  that  when  Henry  IIL  and 
his  vassals  were  about  to  engage  in  a  civil  war  regarding  matters 
which  arose  out  of  the  passing  the  Oxford  Statutes  (1&8),  boUi 
parties  agreed  to  refer  all  diluted  points  to  the  French  king. 
Louis  honestly  and  carefully  weighed  the  evidence  before  him,  and 
impartially  separated  the  right  from  the  wrong  on  either  nde — 
listening  scmpulously  to  every  suggestion  of  conscience.  In  Jan. 
1264,  at  Amiens,  his  decision  was  given.  It  made  void  the  Statutes 
of  Oxford  as  being  illegaUy  passed,  but  confirmed  all  the  charterB, 
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2awb,  rights  aad  oastonui  on  which  they  had  been  founded  as 
binding  on  the  king  and  claimable  by  his  subjects.  Though  neither 
party  acquiesced  in  its  practical  consequences,  they  each  acknow- 
ledged its  theoretical  equity. 

Se  has  claim  to  greater  honour  as  the  legislator  of  the  "  Prag- 
matic Sanction  " — the  first  calm,  deliberate,  consistent  opposition 
to  the  idea  of  a  centralizing  unity  of  aU  power  lodged  ultimately  in 
the  hands  of  the  Head  of  tne  Church — ^the  spirituid  omiupotence  of 
the  Pope  exerted  as  temporal  supremacy, — to  which  Hildebrand 
had  educated  and  pledged  the  Apostles  of  the  Keys  in  the  See  of 
St.  Peter.  This  solemn  decree  regulated  the  authority  of  the 
olergy,  and  fixed  the  relations  of  the  G^allican  church  wiUi  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  forms  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  spiritual  indepenaenoe 
of  the  IPrench,  while  it  prohibits  the  raising  of  money  ror  Some 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  crown. 

By  these  means  Louis  succeeded  in  bringing  the  relative  rights 
of  the  people  somewhat  nearer  to  true  righteousness  than  they  nad 
been, — ^made  them,  in  fact,  rights  rather  than  charities.  The 
barons  were  subdued,  the  national  church  was  strengthened,  the 
people  were  protected  against  robbery  and  wrong,  ai^  quiet  pre- 
yailed  among  his  subjecte.  By  his  wisdom  he  had  brought  the  land 
into  a  state  of  repose  and  prosperity.  '*  His  finances  were  restored, 
his  kingdom  was  enlarged,  a  new  generation  of  warriors  had  arisen." 

"  Far  looks  the  present  hour,  and  sees  bejond 
A  fertile  future." 

The  aspirations  and  purposes  for  good  which  he  had  yearned  to 
realize  while  a  far-on  prisoner  in  Egypt,  and  a  dejected  sojourner 
in  Syria,  were  all  accomplished,  and  the  old,  old  dream  of  his  heart, 
to  free 

"  The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  thrall  profane/' 

came  back  with  double  force  into  his  soul ;  for  from  the  East  there 
came  news  of  the  extermination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  by 
the  Baharite  Mamelukes,  who  had  seized  upon  the  dominion  of  the 
Levant  shores.  Ought  he  not  to  stretch  forth  his  arm  for  Gk>d  and 
His  Christ  P  Ought  he  not  to  succour  the  weak,  and  s^e  justice 
done  on  the  land  which  had  been  trodden  by  the  Saviour's  blessed 
feet  P  Might  it  not  be  given  to  him  to  die  in  the  service  of  Jesus  P 
Is  there  not  nerve  enough  and  toughness  of  heart  to  snatch  victory 
where  he  had  already  endured  defeat,  and  so  gain  the  promises 
made  in  the  Bevelation,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  "  P  Truly  it  is 
worth  trial. 

His  resolution  was  taken.  On  25th  May,  1267,  in  a  convention 
of  his  nobles  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  Louis  IX. 
stood  holding  in  his  hand  the  sacred  crown  of  thorns,  and  told  his 
purpose  once  again  to  become  a  good  soldier  of  Christ,— 

"  And  through  the  shaken  nations  spread  the  fame 
Of  Hie  triompbant  cross,  and  His  thrice  sacred  Name.** 
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Joiimlle,  his  obmrade,  and  the  hifltorian  of  his  kboars,  opposes  his 

Srojeot ;  his  eouBoillors  wsm  him  of  dangers  threatening  nis  king- 
om,  and  requiring  his  care ;  his  family  weep  at  the  prospect  of  hia 
going ;  his  clergy  grumble  at  the  likeuhooa  of  increased  taxation; 
his  lords  and  knights  hesitate  to  incur  the  risks  of  it,  and  eren  the 
Pope  strives  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  the  cherished  purpose 
of  his  life.  In  vain  is  all  opoosition.  Not  without  conscientious 
consideration  of  all  earthly  gaDs  and  heavenly  duties  has  he  come 
to  this  resolve.  There  he  stands,  worn  and  wasted  by  vigils, 
peinances,  and  fasts,  by  prayer  and  thought  and  passion*  wan  and 
weak  almost  to  fainting,  but  his  eyes  filled  with  the  tireless  fire  of 
a  dauntless  spirit,  irrepressible  and  ardent,  yet  serenely  courageous 
and  sedately  prescient  of  the  end  that  may  be.  The  self-forgetting 
energy  and  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  old  darlingly-loved  long,  ss 
he  places  the  red  cross  conclusively  on  his  shoulder  once  again, 
create  a  simultaneous  rush  of  heroiem  into  numerous  spirits,  and 
stir  the  quick  pulses  of  admiration  in  every  heart.  l%ree  of  his 
sons  bound  themselves  to  follow  the  kii^  to  the  crusade,  and  then 
the  nobles  and  knights,  his  vassals,  signified  their  adhesion  to 
their  sovereign,  and  their  determination  to  share  with  him  the 
dangers  and  the  glory  of  the  enterprise. 

For  three  years  the  hero  of  the  cross  toiled  cabniy,  persistently, 
presoiently,  to  prepare  for  the  expedition.  He  arranged  for  the 
safety  and,  good  government  of  lus  country  within,  and  for  its  pro- 
tection in  case  of  invasion  or  attack  from  without.  He  appointed 
regents,  provided  for  his  children,  and  composed  instructions  for 
his  successor.  At  bngth  the  time  appointed  came :  with  bare  feet 
and  bowed  head  he  made  his  last  visits  to  Notre  Dame,  and  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Denis  assumed  the  pahner's  wallet  and  staff,  and  paid 
his  vows  to  God.  On  16th  Marob,  1270,  with  sixty  thousand  armed 
men  he  left  Paris,  and  on  1st  Julv  he  quitted  the  shores  of  his 
kingdom.  In  a  few  days  he  reached  the  roadstead  of  Caglikri,  in 
Sarainia,  where  he  caUed  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  the  most 
proper  course  to  purspe.  It  seems  that  Louis  hoped  to  convert  the 
king  of  Tunis  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith—by  force  of  arms. 
This  hope  "  tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  African  coast,  and  the 
report  of  an  immense  treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the  delay  of 
their  vovage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Instead  of  a  proseljte  he  found 
a  seige.  On  the  24th  of  July  he  encamped  on  the  site  of  the 
sbcient  Carthage,  and  the  Saracenic  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men^  tlureatened  to  drive  him  into  the  sea.  They  did  not, 
however,  measure  swords  with  the  Prankish  chivalry.  Theymerefy 
made  attacks  on  outposts  and  stragglers,  and  skirmished  round  tiie 
camp  to  cut  off  its  supplies.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  want  of 
water,  and  the  necessity  of  feeding  upon  salted  provisions  in  a  hmd 
where— 

"  Th«  nd  ran  burning  Ugii, 
Gland  blUteringly  and  wearilj  in  a  tiiiMf«rHi(  tkj  ;  ** 

caused  a  pestilence  to  break  out  in  the  crusaders'  camp,  which^  in  a 
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short  time,  nearly  decimated  the  hapleaa  army.  Famine,  iatiguer 
and  pUu^  soon  filled  the  ditches  of  the  camp  with  deeayine  car- 
caaes,  the  stench  from  which  increased  the  fearful  haroc  of  cTeath. 
Many  of  the  highest  nobles  of  France  yielded  to  the  epidemic,  and 
the  king's  faronrite  son,  the  Count  de  Nepers,  sickened  wiili  the 
plagae.  Stretched  on  the  castle  walls  of  Carthage,  Louis  strained 
nis  eyes  afar  oyer  the  burning  sands  and  the  molten  sea,  and  up  to 
the  seemingly  brazen  sky,  while  the  wind  swept  the  dust  into  the 
nostrils  of  the  dying  in  tine  camp,  or  tossed  the  ship  where  his  sick 
son  lay  in  the  bay,  parched  with  the  heat  of  the  August  sun  and  the 
plague-ferer.  ^e  prared  that  God  would  take  him  and  spare  his 
son.  That  son  died  9rd  August,  but  his  courtiers  did  not  dare 
to  tell  the  king  till  the  11th,  and  by  that  time  Louis  himself  had 
been  inoculated  with  the  rirus.  Cnarles  of  Anjon,  the  king's  able 
but  abominable  brother,  whom  he  had  prayed  to  send  him  help, 
made  no  appearance,  and  Louis  composed  himself  to  die.  Louis,  his 
namesake  and  eldest  son,  had  died  years  ago,  and  Philip  the  Bold 
was  destined  to  be  his  successor.  To  him  he  sent,  and  on  his  bed  of 
pain  and  weakness  dictated  his  last  adyioes  to  him  regarding  the 
•oyereignty.  These  are  some  of  his  wise,  calm  words :— "  Hold  to 
justice ;  be  inflexible  and  true,  turning  neither  to  the  ri^ht  hand 
nor  to  the  left ;  and  support  the  cause  of  the  poor  until  justice  be 
done  to  him.  If  any  one  has  business  with  thee,  be  for  him  and 
against  thyself.  Beware  of  beginning  war ;  and  if  it  is  begun,  spare 
the  Church  and  the  innocent.  Appease  all  quarrels  that  thou  canst. 
Procure  good  officers,  and  see  that  they  do  their  duty.  Keep  thine 
expenses  within  bounds." 

On  the  eyening  of  24th  August,  haying  sent  messages  of  comfort 
and  resignation  to  the  sick  who  were  pantin|[  sronnd  him  on  the 
burning  sands,  he  asked  to  be  removed  from  his  kinffly  couch  to  a 
bed  of  ashes,  in  token  of  penitence,  humiliation,  and  grief.  What 
was  he,  unworthy  sinner,  that  he  should  be  cared  for  aboye  others, 
or  that  he  should  depart  into  God's  presence  from  the  trappings 
and  state  of  a  sovereign's  couch  P  His  request  was  complied  with 
by  his  attendants ;  for  the  rude  medical  art  of  the  age  had  plied  its 
enbrts  to  the  utmost  for  his  recovery,  and  all  was  vain.  Li  this 
wretched  case  the  dying  king  lay ;  his  hands  crossed  over  his  chest, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  form  of  Christ  in  his  agony,  wearing 
his  crown  of  thorns,  which  the  priests  held  before  him.  He  prayed 
earnestly  for  his  people,  that  God  would  deliver  them  from  evil, 
and  hola  them  steadfast  to  the  faith ;  commended  his  nobles  to  the 
blessing  of  Christ ;  and  besought  for  his  successor  a  double  portion 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  wisdom.  Last  of  all  he  prayed  for  him- 
self. Aoout  throe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  25lh  August,  his  breath 
became  painful  and  his  eye  dull.  He  was  heard  to  sigh  faintly, 
"  Oh,  Jerusalem !  Oh,  Jerusalem ! "    So  sighed  the 

"Dying  king, 
Laid  widowsd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bowed  the  wUr— 
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bat  yet  sorroimded  with  true-hearted  love.  The  watchen  ruaed 
tiie  curtains  to  admit  the  slight  aflernoon  breese,  which,  after  oszl- 
ing  the  inland-stretching  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  brought 
their  cool  pleasantness  upon  the  shore — upon  nis  face.  Ther  saw, 
far  off  upon  the  sea,  an  appearance  as  of  ships ;  they  looked  mare 
narrowly,  and  descried  the  banners  of  the  long-expected  fleet  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.  They  turned,  their  hearts  beatuig  with  a  fireah- 
bom  hope,  to  tell  the  gladdening  tidings  to  the  king.  They  knelt 
among  tne  ashes  of  the  royal  inyalid's  bed,  and  pourod  the  words  of 
their  anxious  spirits  into  his  ear ;  but  the  ear  was  deaf,  the  ejB 
flightless,  the  jaw  fallen,  the  chest  motionless,  and  the  face  rigid. 
The  soul  of  the  good  king  had  slipped  noiselessly  away,  unwatcued 
and  unseen,  from  the  woe- wasted  world  in  whion  he  liad  strirea  to 
do  his  duty,  to  the  Qod  who  loyes  the  dutiful,  and  is  the  rewarder  of 
the  saints.  Nothing  is  lefl  now  but  that  tiie  spices  of  the  South 
should  be  used  to  embalm  the  poor,  worn  garment  of  that  nreeious 
spirit,  and  that  the  corpse  of  the  crusader-monarch  should  be  eon- 
signed  to  the  last  restmg-plaoe  of  mortal  man.  Lay  him  gently 
down  in  the  grave,  where  nis self-sacrifice  was  completed, andcany 
away,  ye  wasted  remnants  of  a  mighty  host,  the  story  of  his  life  ia 
your  memory,  of  his  death  on  your  tongues,  so  that  the  ages  to 
come  may  know  and  love  St.  Louis  of  France !  ^ 

His  was  a  reign  of  moral  moderation,  of  prudent  and  sagacioiu 
reform,  of  skilful  administration,  and  of  honest  prog^ress.  He 
legalized  Christian  civilization,  while  he  planted  jurisprodenoe 
beside  theology,  and  provided  that  the  noblest  teachings  of  the 
latter  should  be  settled  as  law  by  the  former.  The  history  of  royalty 
contains  few  records  so  bnlliantly  lighted  up  by  Christian  effort  aa 
the  reiffu  of  Louis  IX.  As  a  diplomatist,  a  le^lator,  a  wanior, 
and  a  cnurohman,  he  possesses  a  pure  fame.  His  ermine  is  all  but 
unspotted,  and  the  fine  gold  of  the  French  crown  was  lefl  un* 
dimmed  by  him.  Licorruptible  on  the  seat  of  justice,  merciful  in 
wielding  the  sceptre ;  holy,  according  to  his  light,  in  his  yariona 
relations  as  man  and  king ;  wise  in  council,  heroic  in  war,  equitable 
as  a  lawgiver,  and  honestly  self-improving  in  person,  the  legislator 
of  France  merits  our  admiration  as  an  epoch  man.  "  The  middle 
age,"  as  Michelet  says,  "  had  produced  its  ideal,  its  flower  and  its 
fruit ;  the  time  was  come  for  it  to  perish."  St.  Louis  dosed  up  the 
record  of  medissvalism,  and  inaugurated  the  modem  spirit  of  dvil- 
ized  life,  by  establishing  the  sovereignty  of  law  as  the  safe^^oard  of 
nations,  commerce,  property,  rights,  and  religion.  His  is  not  a 
superficial  but  a  radicial greatness.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  inward, 
all-compellii]^  faith — ofUhristian  faith,  which  is  the  seed  of  Chria- 
tian  civilization,  whose  watchword  is,  "  Bight  is  always  readier  to 
forgive  than  to  condemn,*' — a  truly  godlike  maxim,  for 


*<  Earthlj  power  doth  then  show  likest  God*i, 
When  mercj  eeaMns  justice." 

S,N. 
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OUGHT  STANDARDS  OF  FAITH  TO  BE  lEREVISABLEP 

AFFIBMATIYB  ABTICLS.— III. 

Iv  discussing  this  subject  fairly  and  impartially,  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  rightful  position  of 
all  standards  of  faith.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  not  exalt  them  to 
an  undue  eminence  by  considering  them  absolutely  infallible ;  nor 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  epteem  theui 
of  but  slight  importance  in  the  Christian  church.  The  claim  of 
infallibility  is  the  arch-heresy  of  Rome;  positive  indifferencd  ii 
the  gtepping-stone  to  infidelity.  That  human  creeds,  as  tlie  pro- 
duction of  fallible  mortals,  are  infallible,  is  contrary  to  the  vuice  of 
both  reason  and  reyelation.  That  they  are  of  no  importance 
whaterer,  conscience  and  the  Bible  alike  deny.  Every  merely 
human  society  must  have  its  rules  and  regulations  by  which  lis 
candidates  for  admission  are  tried.  So  also  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  every  Christian  society  should  have  a  well-defined,  intel- 
ligible standard  of  faith.  That  the  Bible  alone  should  be  our  guide 
in  all  matters  of  religion  few  will  deny ;  but  amidst  the  many 
interpretations  that  are  put  upon  its  utterances  by  various  miuds,  it 
is  aoBolutely  necessary  that  each  Christian  church,  rs  a  corporate 
body,  should  have  a  standard  of  faith  based  upon  the  word  of  God, 
dearly  defined,  and  as  intelligible  as  possible  even  to  the  most 
illiterate  of  its  members,  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  unity  of 
sentiment  may  exist  among  them  and  within  its  pale. 

With  these  few  introductory  remari&s  we  now  enter  upon  the 
oonaideration  of  the  question  proposed, — "Ought  Standards  of 
Faith  to  be  irrevisable  r  "  We  contend  for  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question,  and  we  base  our  convictions  upon  the  following 
arguments : — 

1.  To  alter  the  creed  or  standards  of  faith  of  a  church  is  unfair 
towards  those  who  have  already  subscribed  to  it.  For  instance, 
suppose  we  are  members  of  an  Independent,  Baptist,  or  Episcopa- 
liflji  church.  We  have  before  admission  into  that  church  given  our 
assent  to  certain  articles  of  faith  which  we  at  the  time  considered 
scriptural ;  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  alter  our  belief  now,  but 
a  party  in  the  church  have  since  their  admission  chan^red  many  of 
their  opinions,  and  now  wish  for  a  revision  of  its  creed  m  order  that 
they  may  more  consistently  conform  to  it.  This  party  may  perhaps 
form  a  bare  majority,  and  may  ultimately  succeed  in  gaining  their' 
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end.  In  tliat  case  we  ask,  Are  we  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
original  creed  treated  fairly  P  We  have  been  membera  of  the 
church  for  some  years,  and  na^e  no  wish  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere, 
but  our  consciences  cannot  conform  to  the  innoration,  and  we  mnat 
therefore  secede,  not  willingly,  but  of  constraint.  Is  this  fair? 
We  trow  not.  This  is  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  and  an  admis* 
sion  of  the  ultimate  right  of  all  that  a  majority  may  choose  to  do. 

2.  The  advantages  that  might  possibly  be  gained  by  a  revision 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  evils  that  must  necessarily  attend 
it.  What  confusion  would  inevitably  follow  if  all  our  churches 
were  to  commence  a  revision  of  their  ereeds !  Among  the  Episco- 
palians, we  have  High  Church,  Broad  Church,  and  liow  Chureh, 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinions.  The  consequences  of  an  attempt  at 
revision  in  this  church  would  be  deplorable  indeed.  Each  partr 
would  contend  for  its  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  muca 
bitterness  and  evil-speaking  would  ensue,  many  tender-hearted 
Christians  would  be  deeply  grieved, — 

'*  We  shoald  bat  bring  tb«  sbadoir  of  an  army 
To  issacs  that  would  then  bo  fall  of  doubt }" 

*'  Than  U  a  fortitada  in  standing  otiU 
Which  leaden  know,  bat  they  that  follow,  never ;" 

and  the  final  result  would  be,^ach  party  would  be  more  finnly 
rooted  in  its  own  theory,  and  divisions  would  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  Would  no  t  this  be  incurring  the  direct  displeasure  of  the 
Most  HighP  "Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned ;  and  aroid  them," 
Bom.  xvi.  17. 

The  same  disastrous  effects  would  follow  if  each  body  of  Chris- 
tians among  Dissenters  were  to  attempt  the  same,  ^ay,  is  it  not 
possible  to  point  out  many  churches  among  Dissenters,  once  flonriah- 
mg  and  healthy,  now  sts^nant  and  sickly ;  once  the  stronghold  of 
Bible  truth,  now  a  very  notbed  of  UnitSLrianism,  Socinianism,  and 
even  Atheism  itself  P  What  has  caused  thisP  Bepeated  revisions 
of  its  creed ;  one  by  one  have  the  old  articles  of  fiuth  been 
abolished  until  they  nave  all  been  set  aside,  and  the  pulpits  that 
once  were  occnpiea  by  a  Whitefield,  or  a  Bunvan,  are  now  m 
the  hands  of  a  Holyoake  or  a  Brigham  Young.  This  is  a  faet  too 
apparent  to  be  denied.  But  it  ma^  be  argued,  "Do  we  not  tee 
such  changes  from  sound  evangehcal  trutn  to  Unitarianiam  or 
Paseyism  even  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment,  whose 
standards  of  faith  remain  unrevised  P  "  True ;  but  who  can  tell  how 
such  instances  would  have  increased  had  these  standards  been 
repeatedly  revised  since  they  were  originally  finuned  by  the  Be- 
formed  Cnurch  P  Disjointed  as  she  now  is,  she  would  nave  been 
rent  into  frapnents  long  ere  this,  had  she  not  persistently  adhered 
to  her  original  Thirty-nine  Articles.  That  there  is  room  far 
revision  in  some  of  her  formularies  we  readily  grant ;  but  let  her 
adhere  closely  to  her  Articles  and  Homilies,  for  as  sor^  as 
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she  begins  to  revise  them  in  these  days  of  conflicting  opinions, 
BO  surely  will  her  death-knell  be  heard,  and  Popery  and  infidelity 
will  again  occupy  her  high  places. 

In  conclusiont  we  would  urge  our  friends  on  the  negative  side  to 
weigh  well  this  matter  before  coming  to  a  decision.  Let  us  ever 
remember  improvement  and  rerision  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand,  especiafly  in  matters  of  religion.  New  truths  may  be  con- 
tinually discovered  in  the  field  of  nature,  and  investigation  should 
be  diligently  pursued  in  search  of  more,  but  it  becomes  all  who  take 
the  Bible  for  the  standard  of  their  faith  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  any  new  doctrine  which  their  forefathers  have  never  discoverea, 
Tnat  there  are  mysteries  in  the  Bible,  and  many  things  hard  to  be 
understood,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  all  its  fundamental  doctrines 
are  to  the  eye  of  faith  clear  as  noonday,  so  that  "  he  who  runs  may 
read."  For  these  reasons  we  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion,  that 
standards  of  faith  ought  to  be  irrevisable.  Howabd. 

KBOATIYB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Having  availed  myself  of  the  privilege,  on  former  occasions,  of 
contributing  a  few  articles,  on  various  subjects,  which  were  in- 
serted, with  my  InitiaLs  attached,  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Con* 
troversialist,  t  have,  like  many  others,  naturally  taken  mueh 
interest  in,  and  been  a  constant  reader  of,  this  valuable  monthly 
publication.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  again  us« 
xay  pen  in  the  same  work ;  and  masmuch  as  the  views  of  B.  S.,  the 
writer  of  the  affirmative  article  in  the  July  number,  are  altogethw 
in  opposition  to  mine,  I  want  to  cross  swords  with  him.  He  will 
have  several  to  fight  against,  and  unless  he  is  covered  from  head  to 
feet  with  impenetrable  armour,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will 
survive  the  many  wounds  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  so  as 
to  be  able  hereafter,  with  energy  and  spirit,  to  take  part  in  another 
battle.  Let  me  therefore  say  to  my  unknown  friend.  Be  ready ! 
The  contest  will  be  hot  and  strong !  but  let  us  all  keep  our  temper ; 
we  can  work  all  the  better  if  we  do. 

I  apprehend  that  this  question  does  not  relate  solely  to  the 
*'  standards  of  faith  "  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church, 
but  also  to  those  of  Nonconformists,  Bomau  Catholics,  and  all 
other  Christian  sects*  If  so.  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  would  be 
arbitrary  and  unjust  to  hold  that  neither  of  such  standards  should 

i_  'A 

B.  S.  says  (p!  ^),  "  Ifc  is  manifest  that  the  subjects  of  faith  refer 
to  infixiite  and  immutable  qualities,  and  that  as  the  essences  are 
themselves  unchangeable,  so  what  is  deliyered  concerning  them 
ought  also  to  be  unchangeable ;  and  this  is  shown  further  from  con- 
sidering that  whatever  has  been  delivered  concerning  these  divine 
essences,  and  on  subjects  relating  to  them,  must  of  necessity  have 
oome  from  the  Divine  Being  himself,  or  His  immediate  messentferty 
•od  so  deriving  its  origin  from  perfection  itself,  or  from  infallible 
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inspiration,  ought  consequently  to  be  reeeiTed  as  infallible,  and  no 
idea  of  subsequent  alteration  be  admitted."  I  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  B.  S.  is  either  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  a  member 
of  tne  Cburch  of  Home ;  but  I  may  fairly  say  tnat  his  sentiments 
haye  a  Popish  touch  of  infallibility  about  them.  It  is  rery  easy 
to  make  a  statement  about  "  immediate  messengers ;"  but  I  fancy 
that  if  B.  8.  had  the  task  assigned  to  him  of  proving  the  infalh* 
bilitv  he  alludes  to,  he  would  not  live  lon^  enough  to  complete 
his  labour,  the  allotted  age  of  man  being  insufficient  for  such  a 
purpose. 

B.  S.  says  again  (in  the  same  page),  "  There  are  many,  it  is  true, 
who  tell  us  that  the  world  has  hitherto  been  in  its  dotage,  and  that 
the  beliefs  of  past  ages  were  nothing  but  superstitions."  I  cannot 
^o  so  far  as  to  number  myself  amongst  those  who  hold  this  view  in 
its  entirety ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  I  believe  superstition  has 
hitherto  taken  the  place  of  common  sense  and  of  manly  judgment. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  men  have  been  accustomed  to  take  for 
granted  whatever  the  priest,  parson,  or  minister  has  said,  deeming 
it  too  much  trouble,  or  perhaps  even  a  sin,  to  think  for  themselre* 
about  "  standards  of  faith/'  creeds,  or  beliefs.  The  time,  however, 
happily  has  gone  by  when  such  a  sleepy  state  of  things  can  any 
longer  be  the  "  order  of  the  day." 

B.  S.  farther  says  (in  the  same  pap;e),  '*  The  world,  it  may  be,  is 
growing  wiser,  so  far  as  regards  a  knowledge  of  Nature  and  her 
laws,  but  .  .  .  that  this  cannot  bo  the  case  with  articles  of 
religions  belief,  which  are  .  .  .  unchangeable"  Does  he  mean 
that  "  Nature  and  her  laws  "  may  be  revised  or  changed,  and  that 
"  articles  of  religious  belief "  are  things  irrevisable  or  unchange* 
able  ?  In  other  words,  that  the  Divine  Being,  the  author  of  such 
laws,  is  less  important  than  articles  of  faith,  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  B.  S.,  proceeded  from  "  His  immediate  messengers," — 
or,  as  I  would  prefer,  mere  man  onlj  ?  i^urely  this  view  of  things 
is  not  logical ;  nor  arc  the  several  quotations  from  the  Bible  given 
by  B.  S.  (p.  36)  applicable  to  the  present  question ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  ^together  irrelevant.  Standards  of  religious  faith 
were  framed  by  men ;  consequently  tliey  arc  not  to  be  found  either 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  The  substance,  so  to  speak,  of 
religious  faith  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  from  that 
substance  men  have  managed  to  compile  standards.  But  then, 
inasmuch  as  men  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  liable  to  err  and 
make  mistakes,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  build  up  perfect 
standards;  consequently  it  is — I  will  say  must — be  right,  and  most 
desirable  that  the  work,  in  this  respect,  oC  men  of  one  generation 
should  be  revised  by  men  of  another  generation. 

B.  S.  further  says  (p.  38),  **  Again  and  again  is  Timothy  tirj:ed 
to  follow  after  and  preserve  the  apostle's  doctrine,  and  warned  that 
a  season  would  come  when  men  would  not  bear  with  sound  doftrizie, 
but  would  choose  teachers  according  to  their  own  dcj'ires."  Our 
frien-l  appears  to  have  mistaken  altogether  the  real  p^int  in  this 
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diftcossion.  The  writers  on  tliis  question,  whether  negatiFO  or 
affirmative,  according  to  mj  understanding  of  the  maUer,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  or  what  is  not  "  sound  doctrine/' 
nor  have  they  even  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  present  standards 
of  faith — be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  strictly  speaking.  Bat 
as  E.  S.  has  thought  it  right  to  refer  to  the  Bible,  I  would  remind 
him  that  many  persons — myself  amongst  the  number— do  not,  in 
these  days,  consider  that  the  latter  part,  especially  of  "  the  Creed 
of  Saint  Athanasius,  or  the  confession  of  our  Christian  faith,"  in 
the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  contains  infallible  truth, — 
"  And  they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire  " — nor  the  end 
of  such  creed,  which  asserts  that  "  this  "  (meaning  the  whole  that 
precedes)  "is  thb  Catholick  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe 
faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved."  The  creed  referred  to  asserts  that 
the  Catholic  faith  is  that  which  is  contained  therein,  and  yet  that 
is  only  one  standard  of  faith,  other  Christian  sects  having  theirs 
also.  All  cannot  be  right,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  intelligent 
men  amongst  every  community  who  hold  different  views,  which 
standards  are  to  be  selected  as  the  right  ones?  or  what  sound 
argument  can  be  found  to  support  the  assertion  that  standards  of 
faith  ought  to  be  irrevisable  P 

Had  the  question  been,  "  Ought  thb  standard  of  faith  to  be 
irrevisable  ?"  then  it  might  have  been  properly  assumed  that  the 
Bible  was  the  book  referred  to,  although  the  time  may  come  when 
even  that  book  will  be  subjected  to  revision.  The  present  point, 
however,  is, "  Ought  standards  of  faith  to  be  irrevisable  ?" — ^namely, 
man's  work,  and  man's  work  only ;  in  other  words,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Prayer  Book  system,  the  articles  of  religion,  the  creeds, 
and  so  on.  B.  S.  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  one  little  letter 
*'  9  "  in  thi!4  discussion,  which  entirely  alters  his  view  of  things. 

UnleKs  it  can  he  proved  that  "standards"  of  faith  were  taken 
word  for  word  from  the  Bible,  nothing  ought  to  exempt  them  from 
revision.  B.  S.  observes  (p.  38)  that  *' bishops  are  required  to 
hold  the  word  of  faith  accordiog  to  the  doctrine  already  estab- 
lished ;"  that  means — or  rather,  ought  to  mean — the  doctrine  or 
"  word  of  faith  "  aa  contained  in  the  Bible*— not  necessarilv  in  any 
particular  *'  standard*  of  faith."  B.  S.  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  exceedingly  illogical.  What  bishops  does  he  refer  to? 
Those  connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  England  F  Many 
or  most  of  whom  would  not  have  been  bishops  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  the  State  connection,  which  legally,  if  not  seripturally, 
numbers  of  persons  believe  placed  the  patronage  in  Government 
hands ;  and  even  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  conse- 
quently similarly  circumstanced.  Or  does  B.  S.  mean  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  BomeP 

Surely  B.  S.  must  be  aware  that  men  holding  evangelical  prin- 
ciples in  the  Established  Church,  as  well  as  Nonconformists,  "  liold 
the  word  of  faith  according  to  the  doctrine  already  established"  in 
the  Bible,  and  yet  they  woidd  gladly  see,  and  are  longing  for,  a 
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veTision  of  the  present  **  standards  of  faith  "  compiled  by  man^  and 
therefore  not  infallible. 

K.  8.  asks  (p.  39),  "  What  gfood  will  be  seryed  by  having  the 
standards  revisable  F"  Again  he  says,  '*  Once  begin,  and  where  will 
you  t'top  ?"  And  he  then  intimates  that  **  the  end  would  be  utt^r 
oonfasion,  with  no  real  belief  existing  anywhere."  No  doubt  there 
would  be  "utter  confusion;"  but  K.  S.  has  forgotten  that  this 
Question  is  not  one  as  to  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  revising 
tne  present  standards ;  it  is  rather  one  which  refers  to  the  genend 
principle  involved,  whether  or  not  standards  of  faith  are  of  a  fallible 
or  an  infallible  nature. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  B.  S.,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  may 
vest  contented.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  revision.  As  the  minda 
of  men  differ  so  much  in  these  days — and  as  time  rolls  on  that 
difference  will  be  even  greater — it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  decision  satisfactory  to  all  parties  as  to  what  part«  of  the 
atandards  should  be  altered  and  what  parts  not.  I  believe  that  ihe 
time  will  come — whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse  ia  another 
question — when  all  standards  compiled  by  men  will  be  things  of 
tne  past,  and  when  there  will  be  neither  Acts  of  Uniformibr  nor 
established  l&ws  to  bind  or  control ;  and  therefore  when  the  Bible, 
and  the  doctrines  therein  contained,  will  be  the  only  *' standard" 
which  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  will  submit  to  as  worthy  of 
their  serious  attention. 

E.  8.  states  (p.  39)  that  "  we  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  rite* 
and  ceremonies  should  be  irreviaable,  though  the  less  they  are 
altered  the  better,  believing  that  every  particular  or  national 
church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authori^ 
in  controversies  of  faith,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  contrary  to 
Clod's  written  word."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  my  belief  that 
**  standards  "  of  faith  must  of  necessity  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  **  rites  and  ceremonies/'  inasmuch  as  both  were  "  decreed  " 
by  the  "  particular  or  national  church  "  to  which  they  belong,-— > 
namely,  the  work  of  man. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  B.  S.  hai 
wholly  failed  to  make  good  his  case.  Still,  I  shall  read  with 
pleasure  any  further  paper  written  by  him,  and  inserted  in  the 
Controversialist,  after  he  has  had  the  opportunity  thoughtfully 
and  attentively  of  considering  and  digesting  the  various  views  ez« 
pressed  by  his  opponents. 

Bristol.  B.  D.  Bobjbkt. 


Thought,  Action,  and  Dkstint. — Time  has  passed  away,  and 
spring  is  over  the  world ;  the  seeds,  buried  in  the  earth,  burst  to 
flower ;  but  man's  breast  knoweth  not  the  sweet  division  of  the 
seasons.  In  winter  or  summer,  autumn  or  spring  alike,  his  thonghti 
sow  the  germs  of  his  actions,  and  day  after  day liis  destiny  gathei 
in  her  harvests. — 8ib  £.  B.  Lttton. 
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DOES  SCIENCE  INDUCE  SCEPTICISM  P 

.    AFFIBliATiyE  ABTICLB. — IT. 

That  science  does  indaee  scepticism  is  an  assertion  tHat  we 
bcliere  to  be  capable  of  proof.  Had  the  question  been,  Does 
science  induce  atheism  ?  we  should  hare  taken  the  negative  side 
in  the  debate;  but  scepticism  and  atheism  are  not  the  same. 
Atheism  is  the  disbelief  of  a  Grod.  Science  reveals  too  many 
proofs  of  a  self-existent,  all-sufficient,  and  all-wise  Being  for  it  to 
induce  atheism.  Scepticism  is  doubt — questioning, — and  in  our 
own  time  the  appellation  of  sceptic  belongs  to  many  who  are  not 
atheists.  Many  question  the  truth  of  the  whole,  or  of  some 
portions  of  the  Bible,  who  do  not  disbeliere  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  either  opposed  to  science, 
or  indifferent  about  its  revelations.  No.  Its  discoveries  delight 
US.  We  take  pleasure  in  what  it  makes  known  of  the  laws  of 
matter,  of  chemical  affinities  and  combinations,  of , vegetable  and 
animal  physiology,  and  of  the  laws  and  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  But  while  we  are  hearty  admirers  of  science,  we  will  not 
deny  that  some  of  its  effects  are  evil,  not  from  science  itself  bein^ 
an  evil,  or  in  faidt,  but  because  it  is  fallen  man  that  is  influenced 
by  it.  Science  would  not  have  induced  scenticism  in  pure,  unfallen 
man ;  yet  such  is  its  effect  in  the  depravea  children  of  Adam,  the 
first  sin  of  whose  common  mother  was  unbelief. 

Some  articles  of  food  are  suitable  and  wholesome  beyond  all 
others.  They  may  also  be  preferred  by  us  before  all  others,  yet 
we  know  them  to  have  certain  ill  effects  on  our  bodies.  Even 
bread  needs  a  counteracting  influence.  Let  us  not  deny  this  fact 
because  of  the  goodness  of  the  food,  neither  because  of  our 
preference  for  it.  The  gospel  of  God  is  good — ^unspeakably  good, 
—•yet  does  it  induce  presumption  and  licentiousness  in  corrupt 
hearts,  but  not  irom  any  fault  in  the  gospel.  The  sun  which 
extracts  fragrance  from  a  flower  draws  a  stench  from  a  dunghill, 
yet  is  the  sun  the  same.  Let  not,  then,  our  admiration  of  science 
make  us  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  is  attended  with  evil  as  well  as 
with  good  effects. 

Of  the  correctness  of  our  assertion  that  science  does  induce 
scepticism  we  offer  the  foUowing  proofs: — 
1.  Who  and  what  are  the  men  that  are  sceptical  P    Are  they  the 
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illiterate?  Are  they  not  men  of  science?  Are  they  not  tlie 
educated?  Are  they  not  the  Colensos,  and  men  of  liVe  mental 
calibre?  We  hope  our  opponents  will  look  these  (fienes  in  the 
face  without  shirking.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  in  physioloj^y 
and  anatomy  have  been  materialists,  and  therefore  sceptics,  with- 
holding assent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  soul.  Their  scepticism  has  been  fed  by  their  scientific 
knowledge.  Their  acauaintance  with  the  wonderful  connection 
between  body  and  mina,  and  with  their  influence  upon  each  other. 
haa  led  them  to  the  belief  that  the  mind  is  material  as  well  as  the 
body.  Their  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  bndn 
:.and  nerves  has  made  them  much  stronger  in  materialism  than  they 
could  have  been  without  that  knowledge.  To  believe  the  brain  to 
he  the  seat  of  an  immaterial  soul  which  is  acted  upon  by  matter, 
and  which  in  its  turn  acts. upon  matter,  which  has  knowled^ 
conveyed  to  it  by  organs  that  are  material,  and  which  agun 
expresses  its  emotions  by  those  material  organs,  is  to  believe  that 
which  is  so  mysterious  that  the  enigma  amounts  to  a  seeming 
impossibility,  and  is  rejected.  Scepticism  is  thus  induced,  and  so 
in  other  sciences;  for  in  others,  as  Hume  and  Berkeley,  we  see 
acquaintance  with  mental  science  leading  to  a  doubting  of  well-nigh 
everything.  Our  valued  friend  Mr.  Neil,  in  his  article  on  Hegel, 
in  the  Controversialist  for  August,  ^ves  us  the  following  extract 
from  Stirling : — "  The  subtle  suggestions  of  Hume  seemed  to  have 
loosened  every  joint  of  the  existent,  and  there  seemed  no  conclusion 
but  universal  scepticism,**  This  was  induced  by  science.  Again, 
in  the  "Literary  I^otes"  of  the  same  magazine  the  writer  says  of 
the  *'  CEdipus  Judicus  "  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  "  It  suggests 
and 'supports  scientific  scepticism."  There  is,  then,  a  sdentijic 
scepticism, — that  is,  a  scepticism  which  is  induced  by  science. 

Science  gives  us  powerful  impressions  of  the  invariabUiiy  of 
ph>sical  laws,  and  tnus  leads  to  a  doubt  of  miracles.  Miracles 
being  viewed  as  involving  a  suspension  of  physical  laws,  those 
miracles  are  disbelieved,  as  physical  laws  are  felt  to  be  immutable; 
though  this  objection  raised  by  scepticism  is,  like  every  other  of  its 
scruples,  void  of  foundation ;  for  we  believe  that  miracles  are  not 
suspensions  of  physical  laws,  but  the  exercise  of  divine  power  in 
•apite  of  them.  When  Peter  walked  on  the  water  the  law  of 
gravity  was  not  suspended,  for  as  soon  as  Christ  ceased  to  hold 
him  up  he  began  to  sink,  showing  that  gravity  was  all  the  time  in 
force,  and  that  a  power  had  been  exerted  in  spite  of  it. 

The  illiterate  are  necessarily  saved  from  many  sceptical  thoughts 
.and  reasonings.  Their  very  illiteracy  saves  them  therefrom. 
Thousands  of  questions  which  stir  and  agitate  the  minds  of  well- 
informed  men  have  never  entered  their  thoughts,  as — Whether 
<God  occupied  more  than  seven  days  of  twenty -four  hours  each  in 
.creating  the  world ;  how  long  the  earth  has  been  created;  whether 
the  deluge  extended  over  all  the  earth  or  not.  These,  and  many 
other  questions,  have  never  so  much  as  come  before  them.    They 
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are  not  even  aware  that  any  question  exists  on  these  topics ;  and 
the  man  who  with  a  heart  of  simplicity  affirmed,  "  Did  the  Bible 
declare  that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale,  instead  of  declaring^  that 
the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  I  should  belieye  it,"  certainly  possessed 
a  faith  that  a  sceptic  has  cause  to  covet.  It  may  be  said  that  some 
of  the  lower  classes  in  England  are  both  sceptical  and  atheistical. 
This  is  true,  but  what  part  of  the  lower  classes  is  so  P  Is  it  not 
that  portion  of  them  which  has  a  little  more  original  talent  than 
the  rest,  which  has  received  a  little  education,  and  which  reads  a 
certain  class  of  publications  P  But  when  we  go  down  to  the  lowest 
strata  in  society,  to  where  the  most  profound  ignorance  is  to  be 
met  with,  to  where  men  and  women  cannot  so  mnch  as  read,  do 
we  not  there  find  not  only  a  perfect  absence  of  scepticism,  but  the 
presence  of  superstition  to  a  very  lamentable  extent  ?  and  are  not 
such  persons  so  free  from  (questionings  that  they  may  be  led  to 
believe  almost  anything,  be  it  true  or  false  P  Viewing  the  most 
highly  educated  as  the  upper  strata,  and  the  least  educated  as  the 
lowest,  we  find  that  the  lower  down  we  go  the  less  we  meet  with 
of  scepticism,  but  that  it  is  ripe  and  rank  in  the  highest ;  how, 
then,  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  great  powers  of  mind,  a 
liberal  education,  extensive  scientific  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
close  and  investigative  thought,  are  favourable  to  scepticism  P  Can 
it  be  denied  that  the  most  unquestioning  believer  is  he  who  is  the 
most  ignorant,  or  that  the  man  most  disposed  to  question  the  truth 
of  any  theory  is  the  man  who  has  thought  and  investigated  the 
mostP 

II.  Scepticism  has  grown  vastly  during  the  present  century. 
This  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  a  cause  of  this  growth.  What 
is  that  cause?  Is  it  not  plainly  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the 
improved  discipline  which  the  minds  of  men  have  undergone,  the 
starting  of  fresli  trains  of  thought,  the  increased  desire  of  mental 
independence  and  freedom,  the  strong  disposition  to  examine  and 
«ift  everything,  the  determination  not  to  receive  any  theory  on  the 
ground  of  antiquity,  or  extensive  and  respectable  patronage,  and 
the  opening  of  new  fields  in  all  branches  of  science  P  When  there 
fras  less  science  there  was  less  scepticism.  Science  took  a  stride, 
and  scepticism  immediately  took  an  equal  stride.  Their  growths 
have  been  parallel.  (Who  can  say  they  have  notP)  Then  does 
not  science  mduce  scepticism  P  eh  P 

III.  Let  every  educated,  thoughtful  man  observe  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind.  Let  us  beg  our  opponents  in  this  debate  to  do  it. 
And  can  those  who  do  it  say  that  they  have  not  found  that  increase 
of  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  mind  has  borne  scepticism 
■amongst  its  other  fruits  P  J3o  we  not  find  that  the  more  we  know 
of  and  reflect  upon  certain  subjects  the  more  room  we  find  for 
questionings  respecting  the  statements  of  God's  wordP  And  do 
not  those  questionings  rise  in  our  minds  involuntarily,  and  in  spite 
of  all  our  struggles  against  themP  For  instance,  the  Scriptures 
jusure  us  that  the  bodies  of  all  men  shall  be  raised  again.    Now 
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science  teaebes  us  that  the  matter  of  decomposed  bodies  buried  in 
Africa  is  taken  up  by  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  spot  of  sepoltnie. 
The  tender  boughs  of  these  trees  are  eaten  bj  the  giraffe.  A  put 
of  this  matter  is  oonyerted  into  the  flesh,  blood,  Slc.,  of  the  animal ; 
another  part  becomes  manure  to  the  herbase.  This  herbage  ii 
eaten  by  oxen,  and  the  oxen  become  food  Tor  men.  Thus  the 
matter  of  one  man's  body  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  other 
men's  bodies,  and  as  regards  ihe  resurrection  of  the  selfsame  body, 
the  thought  will  arise  in  spite  of  us.  How  can  it  be  P  The  third 
proof,  then,  of  our  argument  that  science  does  induce  scepticism  is 
this — that  science  induces  scepticism  in  us. 

lY.  If  science  does  not  induce  scepticism,  why  does  the  Holy 
Ghost  give  such  emphatic  cautions  on  the  subject  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  P  Let  our  readers  turn  to  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  and  Col.  ii.  8. 
To  say  the  least,  these  scriptures  imply  that  Christians  are  liable 
to  be  led  from  the  truth  by  philosophy  and  science,  and  that  there 
is  reason  for  them  to  beware.  In  Bishop  Colenso,  and  in  some 
others,  we  see  the  truth  of  this  strikini^ly  illustrated.  The  course 
which  science  is  now  taking  in  its  clasniugs  with  revelation  is  not 
to  bend  to  the  latter,  but  to  make  the  Bible  bend  to  it;  and  when 
it  and  the  Bible  differ,  it  avers  with  unblushing  front  that  not 
itself,  but  the  Bible,  must  be  wrong.  This  proves  that  science  does 
induce  scepticism.  S.  S. 


NBGATIVB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

Wb  assume  this  discussion  to  refer  to  natural  science,  and  reU- 
gious  scepticism.  Witli  this  explanation,  while  granting  that 
many  men  of  science  have  been  sceptics,  we  emphatically  deny 
that  the  tendency  of  genuine  science  is  toward  scepticism. 

Now,  first,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  two  affirmative 
writers  who  have  already  appeared  both  profess  not  to  be  sceptics. 
It  seems  then,  at  all  events,  that  Science,  with  all  her  boasted 
potency,  has  failed  to  make  infidels  uf  them.    This  is  something. 

It  appears,  secondly,  to  be  their  personal  conviction  that 
*'  science  ou^ht  not  to  induce  scepticism."  So  says  P.  H.,  in  as 
many  words  (p.  99).  Nor,  as  professed  reverers  of  Scripture,  could 
they  consistently  hold  a  different  opinion.  The  works  of  a  truth- 
ful Being  must,  when  rightly  imderstood,  teach  thp  same  thing  as 
his  words.  If,  therefore,  our  opponents  were  intelligently  per- 
suaded, on  independent  grounds,  of  the  inspiration  and  truthfulness 
of  the  Bible,  it  would  contradict  their  own  beliefs  were  they  to  be 
afraid  of  a  genuine  science — were  they  to  shrink  from  giving  it  a 
fair  examination.  The  sceptic  in  this  matter  certainlv  enacts  a 
strangely  disingenuous  part.  Faith  in  the  Bible  is  what  be  will 
not  give  the  believer  credit  for.  The  sneer  is  oflen  on  his  lips, — 
*'  He  is  afraid  to  look  at  evidence."  But  if  he  believes,  why  afraid  P 
The  sceptic  must  be  assuming  a  lurking  dishonesty  and  unbelief  in 
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bis  Opponent.  An  intelligent  believer  does  not  flee  from,  be  ratber 
longs  tor,  a  full  and  earnest  scrutiny  into  the  facts  wbich  seem  to 
oppose  bis  convictions.  This  is  true  both  in  science  and  religion. 
It  is  ignorance  and  conscious  weakness,  not  powerful  and  well* 
supported  conviction,  that  bides  its  bead  from  the  light,  and  seeks  to 
choke  the  voice  of  opposition. 

But  sa^s  P.  H.,  tne  question  is  one  of  matter  of  fact.  It  is* 
"  DoeM  science  induce  scepticism  P  "  not,  '*  Ouaht  science  to  induce 
scepticism  P"  He  grants  that  it  ought  not,  but  be  holds  that  it 
does.  Now  everybody  sees  that  if  this  were  the  qucRtion,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  discussion  at  all.  If  it  be  asked,  '*  Does 
science,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  induce  scepticism  P  "  the  clear  answer 
would  be  neither  **Ye8"  nor  "No,"  but— "Sometimes  it  does, 
and  sometimes  not."  Nobody  denies  that  many  scientific  men 
are  sceptical,  though  our  opponent's  admission  that  scepticism  is 
not  the  legilimaie  effect  of  science  rather  inclines  one  to  tliink  that, 
in  connecting  the  one  thing  with  the  other,  his  logic  is  not  too 
happy.  It  looks  suspiciously  like  " non  causa  pro  causa**  But 
science,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  always  induce  scepticidm. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  among  its  devotees  who  have  taken 
arms  against  the  Bible,  there  still  remains  a  brilliant  group,  per- 
fectly competent  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  former,  who  steaafastly 
maintain  the  ancient  faith.  Not  content  with  repelling  the  attaclu 
of  an  over-assuming  science,  they  have  often  turned  the  tables  on 
the  adversary,  and  slain  him  witli  his  chosen  weapons. 

One  of  the  curious  logical  ircaks  of  P.  H.  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  He  makes  a  reference  to  the  document  circulated  about  a 
year  ago,  and  bearing  the  tcBtimony  of  some  "  seven  hundred  culti- 
vators of  science,"  that  science,  in  them,  did  not  induce  scepticism. 
One  would  think  our  writer's  best  plan  would  have  been  to  let 
this  fact  alone.  But  no.  He  has  "  an  argument  to  deduce  from 
it,  to  prove  that,  as  a  fact,  science  does  induce  scepticism."  It  is 
wielded  to  demolish  the  very  honesty  of  the  men  who  subscribed 
it,  and  to  bring  them  in  probably  guilty  of  scepticism  after  all. 
*'  He  who  excuses  himself, '  we  are  told,  "  accuses  himself."  The 
document  was  neceiisary,  *'  either  because  the  consciences  of  these 
men  smote  them  with  a  sense  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  there 
is  an  antagonism  between  theology  and  science,  or  because  such  an 
opinion  bad  become  so  widely  prevalent  amongst  thinking  men, 
that  it  was  thobght  advisable  to  dispel  the  so-called  illusion." 
This  is  neither  argument  nor  charity.  The  truth  "  is  simply  this :  *' 
The  document  was  circulated  to  counteract  an  impression  which 
scientific  sceptics  continually  employ  their  influence  to  spread, 
VIE.,  —  That  onlv  those  who  are  really  ignorant  of  science 
refuse  to  side  with  them.  If  the  non-sceptical  portion  preserved 
an  unbroken  silence,  even  "  thinking  men  "  outside  the  acientific 
circle  might  needlessly  exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  enemjr* 
They  united  their  voices  and  disproved  the  calumny — testified,  in 
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other  words,  to  the  falsify  of  our  friend's  assertion — "  Science  does, 
as  a  fact,  induce  pcepticism." 

Looking  more  closely  into  it,  we  smile  to  observe  the  suicidal 
character  of  P.  H.'s  whole  article.  He  sets  ont  with  the  broad 
assertion,  "  The  student  of  nature  will  not  recognize  the  super- 
natural.  The  student  of  revelation  will  not  condescend  to  re- 
examine his  conclusions  drawn  from  '  Hol^  Writ,'  with  the  facts  of 
science  honestly  before  him.  .  .  .  It  is  a  continually  renewing 
quarrel,  and  a  trace  seems  to  be  impossible.*'  Bat  lo !  we  read 
again,  "  Whence  come  these  endless  discussions  on  Genesis  and 
geology  P  .  .  .  Have  Miller,  and  Whewell,  and  Birks,  been 
labouring  zealously  under  a  mistake  P  "  Now,  pray,  were  Miller 
and  Whewell  not  "  students  of  nature  "  P  In  their  cases  hare  we 
instances  of  blinded  theologians  shutting  their  eyes  on  scientifie 
daylight.  Why,  these  were  **  men  of  science  "  themselves,  and  aloni^ 
with  them  we  rank  such  names  as  Herschell,  Sedgwick,  Brewster, 
Hitchcock,  &c., — all  engaged  in  **  these  endless  discussions."  Here 
is  clearly  no  battle  in  which  theology,  with  dusty  spiritual  weapons* 
engages  the  ranks  of  science.  Eather  it  is  one  m  which  men  of 
true  scientific  culture,  and  in  the  exercise  of  true  scientific  caution, 
ruthlessly  demolish  the  unwarranted,  unscientific  theories  of  those, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  pass  them  off  for  sober 
science. 

In  adducing  such  men  as  "  students  of  nature  " — ^as  protesting 
against  scepticism,  it  is  most  clearly  proved  by  P.  H.  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  science,  in  many  cases,  *'  does  not  induce  scepticism." 
The  "  Scientific  Sundays,". the  "  Halls  of  Science,"  &c.,  prove  only, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  nobody  disputes-^  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  scepticism  in  the  world,  and  that  the  sceptics  claim  sup* 
port  from  science  for  many  of  their  doubts, — whether  justly  or 
not  is  another  question.  And  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
P.  H.,  we  suspect  it  is  this  other  question,  and  not  the  mere  statis- 
tical one,  which  should  have  engaged  his  thoughts. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  cite  authorities  in  order  to  prove  that 
science  legitimately  lands  its  votary  in  scepticism.  Names  can  be 
produced  on  either  side.  If  it  came  to  this,  seeing  we  recogniae  a 
powerful,  purifying,  moral  tondency  in  the  religious  teaching  of 
Scripture,  we  would  incline  to  lay  the  greatest  weii;ht  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  men  of  science  who  were  religious.  We  are  not  at 
all  convinced  that  the  minds  of  those  alone  who  have  rejected  the 
Bible  are  free  from  prejudice.  The  sceptic  seems  often  to  assume 
that  while  his  opponent's  mind  is  full  of  distorting  idols  his  is 
emancipated  from  every  prepossession.  The  facts  disprove  his  in- 
fallibility. His  science  has  often  proved  pseudo-science.  His  ob- 
jections have  have  often  been  found  to  rest  on  imperfect  and 
erroneous  data.  He  has  often  been  clearly  convicted  of  canying 
facts  beyond  their  legitimate  issues.  In  short,  he  is  quite  as 
liable  as  others  to  be  led  astray  by  his  own  favourite  ideas  and 
hasty  theories,  and  quite  as  willing  to  go  all  lengths  in  support  of 
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them,  and  in  the  face  of  proof  to  the  contrarj,  as  is  the  "  theolo- 

e'an  '*  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  "  hohby."  Add  to  this  the 
tent  ayersion  of  the  natural  heart  to  spiritual  truth  and  ffovem- 
ment — the  complete  antagonism  of  that  reckless  independence  of 
mind,  in  lArhich  so  many  '*  men  of  science  "  glory,  to  the  gospel — 
and  the  influence  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  material  science  in 
unfitting  the  mind  for  apprehending  and  dealing  dearly  with 
truth  of  a  moral,  spiritual,  or  even  psychological  kind,— and  surely 
it  is  plain  that  too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
mere  dictum  of  scientific  sceptics  when  they  begin  to  hurl  stones 
at  revealed  religion. 

The  proper  method,  therefore,  of  dealing  with  this  question  is 
boldly  to  look  in  the  face  the  various  facts  on  the  ground  of  which 
it  is  asserted  that  "  science  induces  scepticism."  In  any  given 
case,  we  have  first  of  all  to  scrutinize  the  reality  of  the  facts  them- 
Helves.  Even  science,  in  not  a  few  cases,  is  found  to  fail  here  at 
the  very  outset.  Then,  and  chiefly,  we  have  to  examine  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  inferences  drawn  from,  or  the  theories  founded  upon, 
the  facts  which  ore  admittedly  accurate.  It  is  in  this  wide  infer* 
ential  region  thai  the  greatest  scope  is  found  for  the  operations  of 
a  too  enthusiastic  fancy.  The  desire  of  explaining  anomalous  phe* 
nomena  spurs  the  mind  to  frame  premature  theories,  and  in  every 
rising  science  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  caution  with  which 
the  theories  of  its  devotees  ought  to  be  received.  Now,  in  as  far  as 
science  has  been  adduced  to  overthrow  the  Scripture  doctrines  of 
the  creation,  of  the  origin,  status,  and  unity  of  our  race,  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  of-  the  deluge,  &c.,  we  think  it  has  been  fre- 
quently and  conclusively  shown  by  many  who  have  competently 
discussed  the  subject,  sometimes  in  the  interest  of  religion,  some- 
times purely  in  the  interest  of  science,  either ;  1st,  that  the  ob- 
jections were  premature;  2nd,  that  they  were  groundless;  3rd, 
that  they  were  grounded  on  hasty,  though  perhaps  common  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture ;  or,  4th.  that  in  not  a  few  instances,  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  triumphantly  in  favour  of  Scripture. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  a  scientific  view 
of  nature  with  a  belief  in  special  providence,  efficacious  prayer,  &c., 
we  have  little  to  remark.    If  the  course  of  nature  be  such  as,  in 

Soint  of  fact,  to  control  very  materially  our  individual  doctrines, 
e  will  be  daring  who  affirms  that  Grod  could  not  have  pre-arranged 
what  blind  fortune  thus  actually  brings  about.  It  degrades  infi- 
nite intelligence  to  regard  it  as  bsffled  by  the  numberless  interests 
to  be  considered  in  a  special  providence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
this  impossibility  be  not  asserted,  it  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  science 
to  deny  that  the  great  complex  march  of  actual  providence  is 
arranged  only  in  its  general  features,  and  non-arranged  in  its 
details.* 

•  See  M'Conh'tf  "  Mrtluxl  of  Divine  (lovernme  it  :  **  liuibanan's  "  Faith  in 
God  and  Modtro  AtLeis  u  Ctmpared  ;"  Hiichccck's  ^  Religion  of  Getlog;.*' 
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The  scientific  objections  to  miraoleB  haye  been  so  often  exploded, 
that  it  would  be  wearisome  to  linger  oxer  them.  Miracles  frt* 
suppose  an  established  order  of  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
overthrown  by  the  discovery  of  their  very  **  eondUio  sine  qua  notu" 
The  position  taken  np  by  Strauss  and  others — ^that  miracles  are 
impossible—is  utterly  indefensible.      It  may  consist  with  their 

Shiiosophy,  but  not  with  the  common-sense  truth  that  God  is  in  the 
eavens,  and  doeth  whatsoever  He  pleaseth.  As  matters  of  historieal 
occurrence,  miracles  stand  or  fall  with  their  appropriate  histoncal 
evidence. 

And  to  come  at  once  'to  the  first  postuLite  of  all  religion,  tbe 
being  of  a  i>crsonal  Qod,  we  submit  that  the  whole  of  scientific 
research,  while,  on  the  one  hand  revealing,  still  more  clearly  the 
stamp  of  thought  impressed  on  every  part  of  creation,  can,  on  the 
other,  bring  nothing  to  light  which  is  fitted  to  overturn  a  belief  m 
the  one  eternal  living  Suier. 
We  would  conclude  by  reminding  the  reader  that  revealed  Sdi- 

e'on  has  no  need  to  chng  tremblingly  to  the  skirts  of  acienoe, 
»gging  for  her  life.  Let  the  sceptic  assert,  if  he  chooses,  that  the 
theologian  is  bound,  at  his  potent  beck,  to  fall  down  without  re- 
monstrance, and  worship  his  every  theory  and  speculation.  If 
science  has  its  evidences,  so  has  the  Bible.  Its  authority  can.  he 
established  on  independent  data,  and  the  sceptic  presumes  too  far 
when  he  expects  us  to  do  violence  to  all  but  resisUess  evidence,  in 
favour  of  his  unsettled,  premature,  and,  by  many  of  his  brethren, 
unrecognized  hypotheses.  We  confidently  wait  the  issue  of  this 
great  ferment  of  dashing  opinions.  And  when  D'Holbach,  Combe, 
the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges,"  Lyell,  &o.,  &c.,  come  forth,  and  oon- 
juring  up  their  shadowy  hosts,  try  to  terrify  us  into  "  advanced  reli* 
gious  views,"  or  out  of  religious  views  altogether,  we  have  the 
right  to  reply.  "  Truth,  in  everything  but  mathematics,  is  not  a 
single  but  a  double  question,  not  what  can  be  said  for  an  opinion, 
but  whether  more  can  be  said  for  it  than  against  it.*'  Therefore, 
"  walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her ;  tell  the  towers  thereof, 
and  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks."  So  forceful  is  the  evidence  for 
Christianity,  that  we  can  admit  nothing  as  available  against  it 
which  is  not  **  founded  on  a  rock." 

Since  writing  the  above  the  September  number  has  come  to 
hand,  and  with  it  the  anti-science  disquisition  of  "  Jermingham." 
We  read  it,  and  feel  constrained  to  cry,  "  Save  us  from  our  friends  2" 
Another  believer  in  the  word,  deprecating  with  all  his  might  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Jehovah  1     Tis  passing  strange  I 

'W'hat  good  in  the  world  can  such  sweeping,  absurd,  invecttves  as 
the  following  do  to  the  cause  of  religion  P— '*  The  history  of  science 
is  a  history  of  human  mistake  conceived  to  be  true  ;*'  "  !nie  prograas 
of  science  is  the  progress  of  error,  ...  a  progress  from  error  to 
error."  Can  one  nelp  a  smile  P  Yes,  for  really  the  sight  is  toopaiafhl 
to  be  laughed  at.    The  intelligent  sceptic  sneers  as  he  reads  mek 
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etatements,  the  well-informed  Christian  is  sad  over  them,  the  igno- 
rant either  remain  in  ignorance  from  dread  of  *'  the  unclean  thing/' 
or,  spurred  to  inquiry,  are  apt,  on  discovering  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  to  turn  their  backs  indigaantly  and  for  ever  after  on  all  friends 
of  the  Bible;  That  many  sciences  are  yet  in  an  imperfect  state—' 
some  still  in  the  yery  throes  of  birth — and  that  dreamy  hypotheses 
are  occasionally  advanced  without  sufficient  warrant,  we  ^rant, 
and  have  argued,  but  that  science  is  purely  and  simply  a  region  of 
shifting  sand  and  uncertainty  it  is  idle  to  disprove.  Does  "  Jer* 
mingham  "  know  anything  of  astronomy  ?  of  mechanics  P  of  che- 
mistry P  of  anatomy  and  physiology  P  For,  if  so,  surely  he  could 
nerer  have  written  as  he  did.  Even  geology  has  its  vast  reper- 
tories of  well-established  facts  and  prmciples ;  though  it  is  not 
there,  but  on  the  line  where  certainties  merge  into  uncertainties 
that  the  battle  with  the  sceptic  is  being  principally  fought. 

The  great  difficulty  in  whioh  our  opponentn  are  all  landing. them- 
selves is  obvious.  If  they  are  ^enuin^  believers  in  Scripti^  they 
must  hold  t^t  ohieeiive  scientific  truth  can  contain  nothing  really 
at  yariance  with  God's  written  word.  On  the  other  hand,  scientifio 
truth,  rightly  apprehended,  is  religious  truth  as  much  as  any 
other,  and  ought  to  be  reyerently  snd  carefully  investigated.  How, 
then,  can  they  consistently  hola  that  the  natural  and  proper  effect 
of  scientific  study  is  scepticism  P  Let  them  descend  from  vague, 
general  assertions,  to  the  philosopher  of  the  thing,  and  show  us 
how,  consistently  with  their  own  prihciples,  it  can  be.  To  de- 
preciate science  and  men  of  science  is  ungrateful  and  rash.  It 
exposes  the  citadel  of  religious  truth  to  needless  attacks ;  it  creates 
ill-feeling,  and  most  unnaturally  sets  at  enmity  those  who  should 
be  friends.  We  hail  science,  its  triumphs,  and  its  trophies.  We 
claim  the  right  of  protesting,  when  her  yotaries  step  beyond  their 
proper  sphere  and  begin  unwarrantably  to  demolish  sacred  beliefs. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  equal  indignation  at  those  who 
would  cramp  he^  movements,  still  her  voice,  or  refuse  to  accord  to 
her  the  honours  she  has  fairly  and  laboriously  won. 

Glasgow.  J.  0. 


ADyxNTAOBS  ov  EDucATioK.^Yirtue  and  talents,  though  allowed 
their  due  consideration,  yet  are  not  enough  to  procure  a  man  a 
wcdoome  whereyer  he  comes.  I^obody  contents  himself  with  rough 
diamonds,  or  wears  them  so.  When  polished  and  set,  then  they 
giye  a  lostre.—XacAre. 
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DO  THE  CLASSICS  HOLD  THEIE  PROPEE  PLACE  IN 

BEITISH  EDUCATION  P 

AFFIBUATIYE  ABTICLB.— III. 

"  UnriTftlled  Greece!  tfaon  eTer-hooonrad  nmme, 
Thoa  nune  of  heroes  dear  to  deathless  fame! 
Thooeh  now  to  worth,  to  honoor  all  noknowiii 
Tbj  lostre  faded,  and  thj  glories  flown; 
Yet  still  shall  memoiy,  with  rav«rtad  eye, 
Traoe  thj  past  worth,  and  view  thee  with  a  ligh." — Giford, 

Amidst  tlie  long  ages  that  have  now  passed  over  the  world, 
genius  stands  unrivalled  in  its  lustre — proudest  emblem  of  the 
power  of  man.  It  has  stood  in  unfaded  glory  since  the  world  saw 
its  commencement,  and  has  weathered  and  survived  all  the  storms 
which  have  been  directed  against  it  by  superstition  and  ignorance. 
Its  pennon  never  waved  more  proudly,  and  yet  grandly,  than  it 
does  at  this  day.  But  although  it  now  revels  in  its  strength,  still 
it  has  a  great  source  of  pleasure  in  tracing  its  own  dev^opment 
from  bygone  ages  to  the  present  period.  The  day  was  when  it  was  in 
its  infancy — the  daj[  dawned  when  it  attained  greater  strength — the 
day  now  is  when  it  has  arrived  at  still  greater  maturi^.  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  When  we  look  back  at  the  ages  of 
old,  and  think  of  the  days  of  antiquity,  we  find  tiiat  two  nations 
stand  forth  before  our  gaze,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history,  as 
immortal  representatives  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  That  there- 
fore modem  minds  would  consider  the  glory,  the  philosophy, 
and  renown  of  two  such  nations  highly  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
any  degree  wonderful.  There  might  have  been  in  our  estimation 
errors  in  their  practices,  but  then  their  views  were  not  similar  to 
those  which  we  hold.  Their  actions  may  be  seeming  blunders,  bat 
we  are  in  duty  bound  compelled  to  confess  the  true  m  words.  We 
may  say  with  Goethe,  "  Der  Irrthum  wiederholt  sich  immerfort  in 
der.  That,  desswegen  muss  Man  das  Wahr  imermuderlich  in 
worten  wiederholen."  And  before  the  place  which  they  should 
occupy  in  British  education  can  be  discussed,  we  will  have  to  com- 
ment a  little  upon  what  they  were,  and  how  thev  are  likely  to  in- 
struct the  present  generation.  The  languages  or  these  kingdoms 
were  the  foundation  of  letters.  The  civil  laws  of  nearly  the  half  of 
the  kingdoms  in  Europe  are  based  on  the  institutes  of  Justinian. 
Painting  which  makes  claim  to  any  refinement  was  commenced^  the 
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beautiful  in  sculpture  was  attained,  and  the  niceties  of  poesj  were 
regulated  all  by  them.  The  fouDdations  of  the  moat  intricate  and 
practical  philosophy  were  laid  through  their  genius.  The  pillars  of 
science  were  based  by  the  activity  of  their  mtellect.  Greece  had 
its  great-minded  Homer,  its  critical  Sophocles,  and  its  burning 
Sappho ;  while  £ome  had  its  witty  Horace,  its  sa^e  Virgil,  and  clerer 
Ovid.  The  one  had  its  Demosthenes,  the  other  its  Cicero.  The  one 
was  great  and  learned  in  all  the  ingenious  sophistry  of  philosophy, 
the  other  was  the  mistress  of  the  known  world.  What  country  cau 
claim  an  equality  with  Greece  P  one  of  whose  poets  saog  of  her,— 

Tots  yovy  i)^ov9(  Krijua, 

The  land  of  the  founder  of  philosophy,  Plato ;  the  father  of  criticism, 
Aristotle;  and  the  world-renowned  Socrates.  Where  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  and  Solon  flourished.  The  land  which  had  its  Amphic- 
tyonic  league,  its  Olympian  and  Pythian  games,  where  the  brows  of 
heroes  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  wild  olives,  and  where  poets 
sang  their  works  of  genius.  There  is  some  element  which  compels 
the  soul  of  a  person  to  reverence  when  he  thinks  of  her  who  by  her 
matchless  ^fts  of  intelligence  in  the  early  ages  became  the  wonder 
and  adoration  of  all  succeeding  generations,  and  also  of  her  who 
extended  her  conquests  and  dominions  throughout  the  world.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  left  their  ideas  and  im- 
pressions on  the  roll  of  time  to  build  and  mould  the  opinions  of 
nations.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  certain  time  should  be  devoted 
to  their  study  by  the  youth  of  every  civilized  community.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  far  better  for  us  to  study  the  works  of  modem 
authors,  such  as  Shakspere,  Milton,  Macaulay,  Brougham,  Glad- 
fl|one,  &c.  But  althougn  we  should  study  these  modern  authors,  it 
eertabily  does  not  amount  to  a  reason  why  we  should  be  precluded 
from  studying  the  works  of  antiquity. 

But  our  own  language  is  partly  derived  from  that  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  a  great  number  of  words  being  of  classic  origin,  more 
especially  every  scientific  term.  A  knowledge  of  these  languages  is 
therefore  highly  necessary  for  a  proper  conception  of  our  own. 
Besides,  one  may  derive  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  from  compara- 
tive philology,  being  an  analogy  or  comparison  of  languages.  A 
chastity  and  beauty  of  language  can  be  acquired  in  this  manner, 
brevity  and  perspicnity  in  style,  and  a  clearer  power  of  definition 
and  expression  arc  to  oe  erained  by  familiarity  with  the  vehicle  of 
thought  of  such  minds.  This  is  an  acquirement  which  is  certainly 
not  to  be  despised.  Training  in  any  subject  requires  to  please 
as  well  as  to  instruct ;  and  when  minds  are  undeveloped  as  they 
are  in  youth,  method  is  required  to  give  conciseness  and  arrange- 
ment to  their  ideas.  To  efiect  this  purpose  alone,  the  classics  have 
done  ample  duty.  But  over  and  above  this  the  rudiments  of  phUo- 
BOphy  can  be  acquired,  the  development  of  ideas  traced,  and  the 
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tlion^hts  of  master  minds  transmitted.  At  present  the  study  of  the 
o^(»8i«ic9  is  nearly  entirely  limited  to  the  ^per  and  middle  classes, 
i>ut  wp  should  certainly  coret  to  see  it  diffused  amon^  all  classes,  so 
that  all  might  he  benefited. 

There  are  certain  duties  in  life  of  a  paramount  nature,  and  what 
Tpe  mean  by  these  is  that  they  are  necessary  for  our  being  as 
respf  etable  members  of  society.  But  Koing  beyond  these  we  also 
l^nd  thnt  there  are  certain  duties  re(}uired  that  may  be  done  over  and 
above  those  of  a  professional  description,  there  are  pleasures  to  be 
Miuuht  for  our  amusement,  and  there  are  happiness  and  a  well-con- 
tf^ntt'il  and  educated  mind  to  be  attained.  So  that  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  merely  as  a  recreative  pursuit  is  highly  beneficial, 
and  tpncJH  to  produce  a  well-cultivated  and  developed  mind.  Again* 
the  study  of  civilization  is  one  with  which  many  eminent  men  are 
delighted,  and  before  they  can  make  the  chain  of  their  investigatioa 
Hnd  information  complete,  thoy  must  have  recourse  to  the  classics. 
This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  customs  and 
UHHses  are  so  well  described  in  these  old  authors,  as  well  as  the 
shrewd  ideas  and  universally  accepted  principles  which  they  contain 
on  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  must  therefore  be  quite 
evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  on  these  heads  is  of  great 
importance,  and  more  easily  acquired  when  the  minds  of  young 
pouple  are  so  flexible  as  they  are  at  school.  But  it  may  be  oon- 
ijended  that  such  a  knowledge  is  of  no  importance  whatever  in  the 
common  duties  and  practice  of  life.  This  is  no  doubt  maintained 
l»y  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  any  education,  or  who 
have  not  received  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education  themselves. 
Other  sage  reformers  come  forward  on  the  groimd  that  too  much 
time  is  devoted  to  such  a  study,  and  that  it  might  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  learning  something  that  would  be  of  some  benefit  in 
«fWr  life,  but  this  complaint  is  only  made  by  those  who  have  no 
conception  of  what  the  classics  are. 

Ko  one  who  argues  for  the  usefulness  of  the  classics  will  condemn 
•my  other  study.  We  have  gladly  observed  that  almost  all  great 
writers  of  the  present  and  past  ages  have  always  referred  to  the 
classics  for  their  wisdom  and  practicability  in  illustrating  the  snb- 
j^ecta  which  they  were  themselves  explaining.  This  is  evident,  as 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  that  have  given  the  noblest  works  of 
thought  to  the  public  can  testify  in  the  present  time.  And  if  the 
classics  were  of  little  importance  or  effect  upon  any  principle,  such 
voatiiiued  reference  would  never  be  taking  place.  This  appearSt 
therefore,  to  be  the  best  testimony  that  can  be  given  in  favour  of  the 
classics.  Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  found  the  ^[reatest 
pleasure  in  writing  on  and  studying  the  works  of  antiquity  in  their 
leisure  hours,  and  men  no  less  eminent  in  other  walks  of  life  have 
done  the  same.  There  appears,  then,  to  bo  no  reason  that  those  who 
will  yet  occupy  the  places  of  these  men  should  be  prevented  from 
studying  in  their  youth  that  from  which  their  predecessors 
derived  so  much  pleasure.    Again,  the  comparison  of  the  manneri 
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and  cuBtoms  of  different  races  is  a  study  wliicrh  is  receiving  consi- 
derable attention.   This  can  only  be  got  mm  the  classics  so  far  as  it 
may  effect  Greece  and  Some,  along  with  their  adjacent  kingdoms. 
On  this  head  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  little  consideration.    A 
knowledge  of  former  days  is  always  desirable,  as  it  shows  the 
ehanji^es  which  hare  been  brought  about  in  the  world  hj  the  march 
of  science,  the  contests  of  the  sword,  the  spread  of  religion,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  and  states.    In  fact,  it  is  acting  on  ihe 
experience  of  the  past  that  the  individual  elements  of  a  nation  can 
arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace.  With- 
out such  a  Knowledge  they  would  never  attain  to  civuization,  and 
would  remain  or  be  in  a  far  inferior  position  to  the  nations  of 
antiquity.    It  is  therefore  plain  enough  that  the  habits  and  policies 
of  the  present  kingdoms  are  guided  and  deyeloped  to  a  certain 
degree  oy  the  knoinedge  and  experience  of  former  ages.    History 
shows  that  since  the  oeginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  more 
especially  after   the    landing  of  William   the    Conqueror,   our 
own  people  rose  step  by  step  by  the  aid  of  others,  until  they 
attained  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  enabled  them  to  make  in- 
rentions,  Ac,  for  themselves.    The  classics,  therefore,  contain  the 
elements  which  have  more  or  less  modified  or  guided  the  opinions 
of  almost  every  kingdom  in  the  civilized  world,  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  be  maintained  and  held  as  branches  of  a  truly  liberal 
education.    The  elementary  branches  require  more  immediate  at- 
tention in  schools,  and  the  time  spent  on  the  classics  in  comparison 
to  these  is  perfectly  trifling,  especially  when  the  conditions  of  the 
learners  depend  on  certain  circumstances.    The  idea  is,  however, 
absurd  to  suppose  that  an  hour  or  two  every  day  during  the  later 
portion  of  a  schoolboy's  career,  spent  on  an  acquirement  of  the 
classics,  is  too  much  waste  of  time.    If  the  scholar  be  diligent  and 
attentive  himself,  he  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  industry.    But  the 
parties  who  are  certainly  not  to  be  recommended  in  studying  the 
classics  are  those  who  study  when  at  school,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  them  when  they  leave  school.    It  is  certainly  by  this  conduct 
that  a  person  can  deriye  no  benefit  from  them.     And  this  nd6 
applies  with  equal  force  to  other  branches  of  an  education.   Unleai 
one  intends  to  follow  any  study  upon  which  he  has  spent  oonsider- 
able  time  at  school,  after  he  leayes,  it  was  useless  indeed  to  hare 
commenced  it.    The  generality  of  scholars  only  use  their  powexv  of 
perception  and  memory  to  get  their  lessons,  and  do  not  reflect  on 
what  they  haye  passed  oyer.    Bat  the  chief  pleasure  which  any  one 
has  in  anything  ne  has  ^ne  over  is  when  he  has  deyeloped  himself 
thereon ;  and  unless  this  process  of  deyelopment  be  considerably 
determined,  the  study  of  the  classics,  like  that  of  any  other  brands 
of  learning,  must  be  entirely  lost. 

In  conclusion,  we  maintain  that  fW>m  Hie  great  inflixenoe  wMeh 
Hm  philosophy  and  teaching  of  thedassics  haye,  as  well  flS'lhe 
fctiowledge  to  be  derived  from  bygone  event*,  the  study  df 'the 
daanes  ought  to  be  upheld  iii  British  education.    And  eyen*  at 
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tliiB  day  such  a  study  is  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  ^e 
population.  We  do  so,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  be  kept  with- 
in reasonable  bounds  to  the  other  branches  of  education  which 
moro  or  less  affect  the  welfare  of  individuals  as  subjects  of  the 
realm,  and  we  believe  that  the  present  system  of  classical  education 
can  neither  hurt  nor  injure  if  kept  within  its  present  prescribed 
limits.  €r.  M. 

KBOATIYB  ABTICLB. — in. 

Tbab  and  wear  of  mind,  and  rightly  enough  endowed  for  good  re- 
8ults,-^then  the  results  justify  the  means  employed.  Glassicu  letters 
are  altogether  cut  away  from  modem  life — except  by  the  narrow 
thread  of  traditionarjr  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  which 
we  profess  to  entertain.  We  learn  classics  because  our  forefathers 
learned  them,  and  because  educational  habits  and  customs  are  not 
easily  changed.  Those  who  have  studied  them  are  unwilling  in 
general  to  admit  how  their  lives  have  been  thrown  away  upon  these 
studies;  and  those  who  have  not,  regarding  all  things  unknown 
as  grand,  imagine  that  had  they  been  so  taught  they  would  hare 
been  vastly  improved.  These  are  both  in  error.  We  have  only  to 
a«k  of  all  those  who  have  spent  the  precious  years  of  their  youth 
in  such  studies  as  are  given  in  school-time  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Eome,  how  much  time  they  now  willingly  employ  in  en- 
joying these  productions  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
now  much  of  meir  daily  thoughts  they  give  to  classical  recollectiona, 
to  learn  hj  a  palpable  experiment  that  they  do  not  really  believe 
in  the  utility  of  classical  leaning  to  gladden  or  invigorate  the 
mind. 

How  general  the  study  of  classics  is  in  our  schools  we  know ;  we 
know  as  well  how  small  is  the  place  they  occupy  in  every-day 
thought,  conversation,  literature,  &c.  In  Parliament  a  JLiOin 
quotation  is  rarely  used,  a  Greek  one  scarcely  ever;  and  even 
when  employed  they  are  far  from  recondite, — uiey  are  more  fre- 
quently tne  mere  residuum  of  memory — hack  quotations  found  in 
every  collection.  The  pulpit  eschews  them,  and  we  stare  when, 
even  in  a  bishop's  charge,  a  few  illustrative  lines  appear  from  Boman 
historian  or  Greek  phuosopher.  Our  newspa^rs  seldom  or  never 
include  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  and  even  our 
books  scarcely  indulge  in  quotations  from  classical  fountains.  On 
the  hustings  we  never  hear  a  sentence  of  Greek  or  Latin,  except 
from  a  pedant,  and  he  who  at  a  dinner-table  would  quote  Greek 
would  be  thought  a  barbarian.  In  fact»  in  some  books— among 
others  see  Todas  *'  Student's  Manual " — ^Latin  is  employed  to  aaj 
things  which  caxmot  without  a  blush  be  spoken  in  plain  TCwgli^l* 
From  these  facts  we  infer  that  classics  do  not  hola  their  proper 
place  in  British  education,  but  are  either  too  inefficiently  taught  «r 
oooiqpy  too  large  a  space  in  our  curriculum  for  their  utility.  Gom- 
pwe  the  use  made  of  our  classic  lore  with  that  made  by  us  of  our 
arithmetic,  of  our  mathematics,  of  our  scientific  knowledge.    Pat 
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ft  ^obolar  even  to  the  test,  and  if  he  understands  German  and 
French,  you  will  find  that,  in  reality,  he  prefers  the  language  of 
present  life  to  that  of  dead  antiquity,  and  that  he  will  much  more 
readily  open  a  modern  German  or  French  book  than  an  ancient 
Greek  or  JEU>man  classic — if  he  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  his 
amusement  or  instruction.  If,  of  course,  he  has  his  bread  to  earn 
or  his  fame  to  widen,  he  may  like  laborious  nights,  and  lead  most 
studious  days  over  the  letters  of  Some  and  the  products  of  Greece. 
But  that  is  introducing  an  influence  into  the  experiment  which 
destroys  its  value.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  classics 
occupy  a  place  in  education  which  it  would  be  far  better  for  them 
to  be  deprived  of.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  our  education 
into  harmony  with  our  wants,  and  to  engage  in  studies  that  may 
help  to  delight  the  lite  and  adorn  the  intellect  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Cfommerce  is  widening  around  us  the  area  of  its  conquests,  and 
we  require  to  study  more  the  languages  it  calls  into  requisition. 
Science  is  building  around  us  a  palace  of  illuminated  wonders,  and 
is  making  all  Nature  transparent  of  causation,  and  we  have  much 
need  to  learn  more  from  her  of  the  wonders  of  creation.  Modem 
literature  is  multiplying  so  rapidly  around  us,  that  even  a  tithe  of 
the  products  of  our  own  printing-presses  cannot  be  perused  by  the 
hastiest  or  ablest  of  stuaents,  ana  we  are  losing  so  much  or  this 
living  thought  for  the  dull  gratification  of  holding  in  our  possession 
what  becomes  too  often  a  handful  of  unmeaninj^  symbols  .and  indis- 
tinct remembrances — communicating  neither  mformation  nor  de- 
liglit.  Let  us  look  the  whole  matter  honestly  in  the  face,  and  we 
shall  not  fail  to  see  that  our  traditions  in  education  are  wrong,  and 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  classics  hold  a  place  in  British 
education  which  they  ought  not  to  hold,  either  as  a  discipline  or  as  ^ 
a  treasury.  C.  L. 


Toiling  Upwabd:  Chablss  Lahb.— Charles  Lamb  was  bom 
almost  in  penury,  and  he  was  taught  by  charity.  Even  when  a 
boy  he  was  forced  to  labour  for  his  bread.  In  the  first  opening  of 
manhood  a  terrible  calamity  fell  upon  him,  in  magnitude  fit  to  form 
the  mystery  or  centre  of  an  antique  drama.  He  had  to  dwell  all 
his  days  with  a  person  incurably  mad.  From  poverty  he  passed 
at  once  to  unpleasant  toil  and  perpetual  fear.  These  were  the  sole 
changes  in  his  fortune.  Tet  he  gained  friends,  respect,  a  position, 
aud  great  sympathy  from  all,  showing  what  one  poor  unbeneficed 
.man,  under  grievous  misfortune,  may  do.  if  he  be  active  and  true 
and  constant  to  the  end. — Proctors  "  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb** 
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JOHN   MILTOK. 

The  subject  of  our  present  essay  is  England's  ^^&t  epic  poet, 
the  British  •Homer  (or  more  properly,  as  Henry  Hallam  saggeats, 
Dante),  as  he  might  perhaps  not  inaptly  be  designated.  A  poet 
who  {ox  grandeur,  yastness,  and  sublimity,  stands  unriyalled,  "  abore 
all  Greek,  above  all  Eoman  fame,"  John  Milton,  author  of  that 
ioDLmortal  work,  "  Paradise  Lost."  Before  entering  upon  the  imxne- 
diate  subject  of  his  poetry,  a  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  neither  mi- 
interesting  nor  UQ instructive.  John  Milton  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  same  name,  by  profession  a  scrivener.  He  was  bora 
in  London,  Dec.  9th,  1608,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Spenser, 
eight  years  before  the  demise  of  Shakspere,  and  three  years  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible.  GRie 
light  of  heaven  then  hallowed  the  great  poetic  lights  of  Engiand, 
blending  in  harmonious  beauty  to  determine  the  sublime  bent  of 
Milton's  genius,  allegory,  and  dramatic  conception  with  gospel 
light.    He  was  sent  to  school  in  London,  to  college  at  Cambridge. 

Wordsworth,  an  admirer  and  rival,  as  he  fondly  aspired  to  be,  of 
Milton,  describing  his  own  early  impressions  while  resident  at  that 
college,  thus  pictures  the  youthful  poet  aa  he  there  appeared  to  his 
retrospective  mental  vision  :• — 

"  Yea,  onr  blind  poet,  who  in  his  Utor  daj 
Stood  almost  single,  uttering  odions  truth 
(Darkness  before  and  danger's  voice  behind), 
Soal  awfal,  if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awfnl  soal, — I  seemed  to  see  him  then 
Familiarlj,  and  in  his  acfaoUir's  dress, 
Bounding  before  me,  jet  a  stripling  yonth; 
A  boj,  no  better,  with  Ms  rosy  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look. 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride.** 

Milton  soon  made  himself  remarkable  for;  superior  versifies- 
tion  in  Latin  and  in  English.  He  thus  speaks  of  his  power  in  these 
capacities  in  his  "Literary  Musings:  '  —  "It  was  foond  ikU 
whether  aught  was  imposed  upon  me  by  them  that  had  the  orer- 
looking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice,  in  English  or  other 
tongue,  pronng  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by 

•  "  Prclule,**  book  iii.,  **  Residence  at  Cambridge." 
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oerfcain  yital  signs  it  bad,  was  likely  to  live."  One  of  hid  eaiiie«t 
English  poems  is  that "  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant/'  beginiiiug,*^ 

''O  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted/' 

written  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  which,  according  to  Pror»*««or 
Craik,  gives  abundant  promise  of  the  future  great  poet.  Slill  more, 
as  the  same  learned  author  observes,  is  this  promise  shadowed  fart»i 
in  the  **  College  Exercise,"  written  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
opening  with  the  invocation, — 

'*  Hat],  native  language  I  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  mj  first  endeavouring  tongne  to  speak,*'  &c. 

This  poem  is  remarkable  for  its  containing  a  kind  of  prophetic 
intimation  of  his  future  and  sublimer  works.  At  a  later  period  lie 
openly  expresses  the  hope  that,  "  by  labour  and  intense  ^tudy, 
imich  I  take,"  he  nobly  says,  "  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  jointed 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,"  he  "  might  perhaps  leuve 
flomethingso  written  in  after  times,  as  they  should  not  williii^iy  It-t 
it  die."  His  highest  aim,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  "  to  be  an  inter- 
preter  and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things  among  mine  onm 
dtizens  ithroughout  this  island,  in  the  mother  dialect ;  that  wliat 
the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Some,  or  modern  Ila)y« 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  propor* 
tion,  with  this  over  and  above  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for 
mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  couM 
attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world." 
Of  his  future  great  design  ("Paradise  Lost"),  "of  highest  hop* 
and  hardiest  attempting,"  he  thus  speaks : — **  Neither  do  I  think  it 
shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing  reader  that  for  some  few  years 
yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  wbat  I  am 
now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth 
or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen 
of  some  vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  para«ite ; 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her 
siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  praver  to  that  eternal  Spirit  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  Knowledge,  and  sends  out  Hie 
seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  His  altar  to  touch  and  purity  the 
lips  of  whom  He  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and 
select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  attd 
generous  arts  and  affairs.  Till  which  in  some  measure  be  accom- 
plished, at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  ex* 
pectation  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  as  much  credulity* 
upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them."  We  should  not  too 
hastily  charge  intellectual  pride  on  such  declarations ;  they  ma^ 
have  flowed  from  laudable  aspirations,  and  from  ingenuous  con- 
sciousness of  ability  to  perform  what  he  had  the  wit  to  plan.  1% 
was  in  no  vain-glorious  mood  that  the  sweet  psRlmist  of  Israel  said, 
"Hear  this,  all  ye  peoole;  give  ear,  all  ye  innabitants  of  the  world. 
Both  low  and  high,  ricn  and  poor  together.    My  mouth  shall  speak 
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of  wisdom/'  &c.  Nor  was  it  aught  but  the  hodding  of  true  genius 
that  urged  the  youthful  Mozart  to  exclaim,  **  I  will  astonish  the 
world."  Probably  there  u  a  thirsting  for  the  attainment  of  renown 
or  excellence  in  some  pursuit  felt  at  times  by  every  young  man. 
How  happy  when  the  mind's  promptings  tend  to  good,  and  resolu- 
tion is  made  nobly  to  struggle  for  its  accomplishment!  Milton 
esteemed  the  poetic  gift  as  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  him  for 
God's  praise  and  glory,  snd  for  man's  enlightenment,— happy  if  all 
poets  had  so  felt ! — or,  as  he  himself  says,  *'  to  allay  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate 
in  glorious  and  lofly  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's 
almightiness."  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  secret  of  his  wonted 
rare  and  cool  delay  before  he  presented  his  poems  to  the  public. 
He  was  of  age  when  he  issued  one  of  bis  first  poems,  the  sublime  ode 
and  hymn  "  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  which  that  able 
and  judicious  critic,  Hallam,  has  characterised  as  "perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  language,"  and  which  Dr.  Johnson,  strange  to  say,  has 
passed  over  in  utter  silence  in  his  examination  of  Milton's  poetieai 
works.  This  ode  at  once  proclaimed  that  a  poet  had  appeared, 
worthy  of  a  nation  which  was  seeking  enlightenment  in  the  study 
of  the  Bibl^,  revised  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ori^nal,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  transcendent  excellences  of  the  English  tongue.  It 
abounds  in  lofty  and  majestic  imagery,  and  lightens  and  glows  with 
all  the  force  and  fire  of  JPindar,  that  prince  of  lyric  poets.  Take, 
for  instance,  such  a  line  as  the  following : — 

'*  The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  tbaader  through  the  deep.*** 

The  grandest  portion  of  the  poem  is  that  which  describes  the  final 
cessation  of  the  oracles  and  other  paraphernalia  of  heathenism  at  the 
birth  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  The  weird  and  mysterious  lan- 
guage and  imagery  of  this  description  produce  a  thrilling  eflTect 
upon  the  imagination  :^ 

**  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  Toice  or  hideous  hum 

Buns  through  the  archM  roof  in  words  deceivingi 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delpbos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  speli, 
Io8|»res  the  pale-ejed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

"  The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sigbing  sent; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tanj^led  thickets  mourn. 


*  C;^  To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. — **  P«radi»e  Lost,"  i ,  177. 
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"  In  coniecratfti  rarth, 
And  on  the  holj  hearth, 

Tb«  Lara  and  Lemares  moan  with  midnight  plaint  ;* 
In  nma  and  altara  round, 
A  drear  and  djinir  aonnd 

Affrights  the  Flamena  at  theur  aenrice  qaaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  aecma  to  aweat, 
While  etch  peenJiar  power  foregoea  hia  wonted  acat. 

"  Pf  or  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine ,t 
And  moonM  Ashtaroth, 
liraveu  8  queen  and  mother  both, 

Mow  sits  not  girt  with  tapera*  holj  ahine; 
The  Ljbio  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn,^ 
In  rain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wonnded  Thammos  mourn. 

"  And  anllen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idul  all  of  blackest  hae{ 
In  vain,  with  cymbals*  ring. 
They  call  the  gritly  king, 

in  divinal  dance  about  the  furnace  bine; 
The  brutish  ;ods  of  Kile  aa  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

"  Nor  ia  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  Rrove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowinga  loud : 
Kor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  aacred  chest; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud; 
In  Tain,  with  timbrelled  anthems  dark. 
The  sable-Btoled  sorcerers  bear  hia  worshipped  ark. 

**  He  feela  from  Juda'a  land 
The  dreaded  Infant'a  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  hia  dusky  eyne; 
Nor  all  the  goda  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Nor  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine; 
Our  B<ibo,  to  show  His  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  His  awaddling-banda  control  the  damuM  crew. 

'*  So,  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  ware, 
The  flocking  abadowa  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fettered  ghost  slipa  to  hia  feveral  grave; 
And  the  yellow-Kkirted  faya 
Fly  after  the  ni^ht-Rteeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 


*  **  Lars  "  household  gods  ;  "  Lemurea,"  night  apirits,  ghostr. 

t  Dagon,  Jttde.  zvi.  and  1  Sam.  ▼. 

I  **  Paradise  L^st,'*  i..  446  ;  £iek.  viii.  IS,  14. 
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"  Bnt  see,  the  Virgin  bleat 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  hers  have  sndiog: 
Heaven's  yoangest-  teemM  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  atttnding; 
And  all  about  the  courtlj  stable 
Bright  harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  sernooable.'* 

Great  as  were  the  advantages  of  Milton  at  school  and  at  college, 
there  was  offered  a  still  greater  in  a  five  years*  uninterrupted  course 
of  study  within  the  peaceful  sanctuary  of  his  father's  country 
residence  (Horton.  Buckinp[hamshire).  There  he  needed  not  to 
read  under  dictation  or  compulsion,  but  as  disposition  or  free 
thought  invited ;  there  he  matured  his  mind  for  the  manly  work 
which  in  after  life  occupied  its  gifted  powers.  I  would  not  here  be 
understood  for  a  moment  as  in  any  wise  disparaging  the  advantages 
of  a  collegiate  education,  which  is,  no  doubt,  if  used  aright,  a  wise 
and  wholesome  training  and  discipline  to  youth  in  genera],  for 
every  one  is  not  born  a  Milton,  except  it  be  of  that  "  mute  in- 
glorious **  sort  referred  to  by  the  poet.*  It  is  but  few,  we  fear,  who 
would,  like  Milton,  duly  avail  themselves  of  such  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity as  that  now  under  consideration.  Professor  Masson  draws 
the  following  pleasing  picture,  from  fancy,  of  Milton  in  his  Arcadian 
retirement : — *'  Look  back,  reader,  and  see  him  as  I  do.  Kow,  under 
the  elms  on  his  father's  lawn,  he  listens  to  the  rural  hum,  and 
marks  the  branches  as  they  wave,  and  the  birds  as  they  fly ;  now» 
in  the  garden,  he  notes  the  annual  series  of  the  plauts  and  the  daily- 
blooming  of  the  roses.  In  his  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  also, 
he  observes,  not  only  the  wajside  vegetation,  but  the  whole  wide 
face  of  the  landscape,  rich  m  wood  and  meadow,  to  the  royal 
towers  of  Windsor  and  the  bounding  line  of  the  low  Surrey  hills. 
Over  this  landscape,  changing  its  livery  from  day  to  day,  iall  the 
varying  seasons.  Light,  green  spring  comes,  with  its  showers  and 
its  days  of  keener  blue,  when  nature  is  warm  at  the  root,  and  all 
things  gain  in  liveliness ;  spring  changes  into  summer,  when  all  is 
one  wealth  of  foliage,  and  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  orchards 
passes  into  the  forming  fruit ;  summer  deepens  into  autumn. 
gathering  tho  tanned  haycocks  and  tumbling  the  golden  grain ;  and 
at  last,  when  the  brown  and  yellow  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the 
winds  hav(^  blown  them  and  the  rains  rotted  them,  comes  Winter 
with  his  biting  breath,  and  the  fields  are  either  all  white,  so  that 
tho  most  familiar  eye  hardly  knows  them ;  or  they  lie  in  mire,  and 
in  the  dull,  brumous  air  the  stripped  stems  and  netted  twig>work 
of  the  trees  are  like  a  painting  in  China  ink.  And  these  seasons 
have  each  their  occupations.  Now  the  plough  is  afield,  now  the 
sower  casts  the  seed,  novr  the  sheep  are  shorn,  now  the  mower  whets 
his  scythe.  There  is,  moreover,  the  quicker  continual  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  dipping  the  landscape  in  darkness  or  in  lunar 

•  Gray's  "  Begr." 
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tints,  and  bringing  it  back  again  as  Aurora  rises  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  mom.  In  summer  the  twilight  steals  slowly  over  the  lawn, 
and,  seated  at  the  open  window,  the  poet,  who  has  heard  the  lark's 
carol  abroad  by  day,  will  listen  in  the  stillness  for  the  first  song  of 
the  nightingale;  and  when  the  night  is  farther  advanced,  may 
there  not  be  a  walk  upon  the  lawn  to  observe  the  trembling  tops  of 
the  poplars,  and  to  drink,  ere  the  soul  is  done  with  that  day  more, 
the  solemnizing  glory  of  the  tranquil  stars?      Look    on,  thoa 

florious  youth,  at  stars  and  trees,  at  the  beauties  of  day  and  the 
eauties  of  night,  at  the  changing  aspects  of  the  seasons,  and  at  all 
that  the  seasons  bring.  No  future  years  of  thy  life,  perchance, 
will  bo  so  happy  and  calm  as  these ;  and  a  time  comes,  at  all  events, 
when  what  thine  eye  shall  have  already  gathered  of  nature's  facts 
and  appearances  must  suffice  thee  for  ever,  and  when,  judging  thy 
chambers  of  imagery  sufficiently  furnished,  God  will  shut  thee  in.  ' 
Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Professor  Masson,  a  vivid  and 
graphic  delineation  of  English  rural  nature  in  all  its  changing 
seasons  and  aspects.  The  scenery  of  Horton  seems  mainly  to  have 
inspired  the  ideas  and  images  of  those  two  beautiful  compositions, 
"  L  Allegro  "  and  **  II  Penseroso,"  amongst  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  exquisite  descriptive  poems  in  our  language.  A  further  great 
advantage  was  offered  to  Milton  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life  by 
his  father ;  he  encouraged  him  to  visit  Italy.  One  can  scarce  con- 
ceive a  greater  earthly  happiness  than  that  of  a  young  man, 
capable  of  appreciating  nature  and  art  in  their  best  attire,  setting 
out  to  travel  through  lands  of  art,  beauty,  and  song,  fully  resolved 
to  profit  by  their  teachings.  Milton  was  capable  in  a  high — ^should 
we  not  say  in  the  highest  ? — degree  for  reaping  full  benefit  from 
such  an  opportunity,  and  now  the  rich  feast  was  spread  before  him. 
Por  a  glowmg  description  of  the  Italian  scenery,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  Milton's  travels,  Professor  Masson  may  here  again  be  cited. 

"His  long-cherished  wish  was  now  gratified.  Now  at  last  he 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Mediterranean,  over  one  bay  of 
which  he  could  gaze  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  and  straight  southwards,  far  beyond  the  ex- 
treme horizon,  he  cotdd  imagine  the  rest  of  its  blue  expanse,  fringed 
irregularly  roimd  by  that  wide-extending  margin  of  coasts, 
peninsulas,  and  promontories,  which,  together  with  the  numberless 
islands  beside  and  intervening,  had  formed,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
whole  regarded  world  of  mankind,  and  the  sole  theatre  of  remem- 
bered human  action.  Not  over  the  whole  of  this  renowned  margin 
could  he  hope  then  or  ever  to  range.  ...  It  was  doubtful  even 
whether  his  travels  would  extend  themselves  to  Greece.  Already, 
however,  his  foot  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  one  land  of  his 
dreams,  which  had  mainly  solicited  him  hither, — this  fair  and  classic 
Italy,  round  which  the  other  Mediterranean  regions  seemed  but  to 
group  themselves,  and  which  bad  once,  under  the  Homans,  held 
them  all  within  the  grasp  of  its  empire ;  and  again,  a  second  time, 
been  the  centre  of  an  organization  including  their  European  half 
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and  more,  till  farUier  and  less  urenial  lands  had  learned  to  assert 
their  right,  and  the  immemorial  link  waa  burdt  that  had  bound  man 
with  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Over  this  fair  peninsnla,  at  least,  he  was  now  to  wander  at  wilL 
The  '  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  blue  heaven '  already  fanned  hia 
cheek;  and  with  the  variation  of  the  hotter  sun  and  the  more 
fervid  air  as  he  advanced  southward  from  city  to  city  along  the 
peninsula's  length,  he  was  to  be  accompanied  with  the  same  sight 
of  the  blue  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  of  the  plains  and 
terraces  extending  thence,  rich  with  corn  and  wine,  or  faint  with 
olive  groves,  or  picturesque  with  garden  and  villa,  to  the  bounding 
clefts  and  peaks  of  the  approaching  or  receding  Apennines.  Here 
was  Italian  nature  much  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  physical  Italy  of 
the  sensuous  poets,  with  fancies  or  recollections  of  which  they  inter- 
weave their  most  passionate  dreams  and  their  lays  of  love  and  its 
longings.  But  in  Milton  the  sensuous  poet  was  merged  in  the  poet 
of  larger  cares ;  nor  did  the  poet  in  him,  all  in  tSi,  exclude  the 
historian  and  the  scholar.  The  Italv  of  his  expectations  was  more 
than  the  land  of  blue  skies  and  refreshing  breezes,  of  the  citron 
golden  amid  its  foliage,  of  the  pale  grey  olives  on  th[e  hills,  of  the 
oxen  steaming  in  the  field,  of  the  glittering  fireflies  and  shrill 
cicalas,  arid  the  green  lizards  scudding  among  the  rocks.  Of 
equal  or  of  greater  interest  to  him  were  the  relics  and  monumenta 
of  past  humanity  which  covered  this  beautiful  land.  There  were, 
first,  those  of  Italy's  earlier  supremacy,  when  Home  was  mistress  of 
the  world ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  marked  by  their  mounds  and 
ruins,  the  remains  of  villas  and  baths,  the  painted  sepulchral  vases, 
and  the  statues  and  fragments  of  statues  dug  out  of  the  preserving 
earth,  and  arranged  for  view  in  galleries  and  museums.  There  were, 
besides,  mingled  with  these,  the  fresber  relics  of  Italy's  second  and 
BO  difierent  empire;  the  castles  and  convents  on  the  coasts  and 
among  the  Apennines,  the  mediaeval  palaces  and  churches,  the 
statues  and  paintings  of  the  grand  race  of  Italy's  recent  artists,  the 
libraries  in  which  the  learned  had  walked,  the  streets  in  whidi 
the  famous  poets  had  lived,  the  tombs  of  many  of  these  illustriooB 
dead,  the  living  legends  of  their  acts,  and  the  floating  fame  of  their 
memories.  Nor  was  the  actual  Italy  of  the  present  without  daime 
on  the  traveller,  besides  those  of  its  rich  inheritance.  Moving  over 
the  peninsula,  one  could  at  least  hear  the  true  Italian  speech, 
though  broken  into  its  difierent  dialects ;  one  could  mark,  wheUier 
amid  the  peasantry  or  in  the  crowds  in  city  squares,  the  Italian 
eyes  and  faces,  and  the  flashing  Italian  charscteristics ;  one  could 
see  the  monks  and  the  religious  processions  threading  their  way 
everywhere  through  the  quick-witted  population,  and,  noting  st 
once  the  sarcasms  and  the  submission,  study  Catholicism  near  its 
centre.  Perchance,  too,  both  among  the  clergr  and  among  the- 
laity,  there  might  be  men  individually  remarkable,  whom  it  would 
be  a  benefit  for  a  stranger  to  know,  and  an  honour  afterwards  t(v 
remember." 
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Such  is  Professor  Masson's  strikiDg  and  picturesque  description, 
a  description  seemingly  taken  from  the  very  scenery  of  life.  To 
return  to  our  poet.  At  that  time  the  Italian  literary  and  scientific 
societies  admitted  into  fellowship  persons  who  could  giro  proof  of 
learning  and  ability.  Milton  did  not  fail  in  this  respect,  and  there- 
fore he  at  once  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  learned  men  who, 
especially  at  Florence,  held  social  meetings.  He  thns  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  and  also  stored  his  mind 
with  all  the  knowledge  he  could  gather  irom  his  new  associates. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  poetical  incident  of 
Milton's  yisit  to  Italy  was  his  interriew  with  Galileo.  Galileo  was 
the  glory  of  that  flowery  clime ;  he  and  his  pupils  made  the  most 
important,  the  most  elegant,  and  the  most  useful  presents  to 
science  that  had  been  offered  for  centuries.  The  oscillations  of  our 
pendulum  clocks  proclaim  what  science  and  utility  owe  to  Galileo. 
From  his  teachings  resulted  the  construction  of  barometers,  and 
from  his  improrement  of  the  telescope  resulted  a  display  of  almost 
all  the  entrancing  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens.  Armed  with 
strength  of  truth,  ne  despised  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
vhich  made  the  earth  a  centre  to  the  gyrating  sun,  and  he  published 
a  treatise  demonstrating  the  soundness  of  the  opposite  or  Copemican 
system.  For  this  he  was  hunted  by  ruthless  superstition,  and 
trampled  by  the  foot  of  priestly  intolerance.  Milton  round  the  philo* 
sopher,  toilworn  and  bowed  by  the  weight  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
shut  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition — blasphemously  called  the 
"Holy  Office, ' — a  tribunal  odious  in  the  e^^es  even  of  many  Catholics. 
How  must  his  "  spirit  have  been  stirred  in  him  "  when  this  mighty 
battler  in  the  came  of  British  freedom  gazed  on  the  venerable 
Tictim;  and  then  heard  the  bolts  thralling  him  whose  ohainless 
mind  loved,  with  the  comets, — 

**  To  take  its  ardent  flight 
ThroQgh  the  blae  iofinite"!* 

Probably  it  was  then  that  Milton  imbibed  that  intense  abhorrence, 
so  apparent  in  his  works,  of  tyrant  power  strangling  the  expression 
of  opmion.  In  one  of  his  most  eloquent  productions,  when  advo- 
cating the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  alludes  with  telling  force  to  his 
woeful  sight  of  Galileo  hounded  to  a  gloomy  prison.  To  Galileo 
Milton  hM  twice  incidentally  alluded  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  (Books 
I  and  5),  in  connection  with  the  telescope  and  its  discoveries.  Lord 
Byron,  abo  ("  Childe  Harold,"  Cant,  iv.),  amongst  the  mighty  dead 
entombed  in  Etruria,  has  elegantly  alluded  to— 

**  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes." 

It  is  worthy  of  melancholy  remark  that  both  Galileo  and  Milton 
outlived  their  sense  of  sight,  and  both  laboured  on  to  the  end  of 
life  in  total  blindness.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
some  to  know  that  there  were  censors  of  the  English  printing-press 

*  Thomson's  **  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton." 
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at  BO  oomparatively  late  a  period  as  one  hundred  and  serenty  years 
ago.  Milton  poured  forth  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  argu- 
ment to  remove  that  abject  badge  of  a  nation's  servitude.  "  A  good 
book/'  said  he,  "  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  em- 
balmed and  treaaured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  .  .  . 
We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecutions  we  raise  againat 
the  living  labours  of  public  men.  ...  I  could  recount  what 
I  have  seen  and  beard  in  other  countries  where  this  kind  of  inqui- 
sition tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  aad 
been  counted  happy  to  be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  free- 
dom as  they  supposed  England  was,  while  themselves  dia  nothing 
but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning  amongst  them, 
was  brought.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous 
Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  ia 
astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  liceneeg 
thought.  Lords  and  Conmions  of  England,  consider  what  nation  it 
ia  whereof  ye  are  the  governors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of 
quick,  ingenious,  ana  piercing  spirit,  .  .  .  not  beneath,  the 
reach  of  any  point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  .  .  . 
Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  tbe 
earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing  and 
prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  ner  and  falsehood 
grapple  ;  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter?  Her  confuting  is  tne  best  and  surest  suppressing,  for 
who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Almighty  P  She 
needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  make  lier  Tiota> 
rious." 

The  convincing  arguments  of  this  splendid  appeal  did  not  break 
the  barriers  of  timorous  bigotry,  which  still  maintained  the  odiooa 
censorship  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  The  same 
vigour  and  sublimity  of  language  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  the 
prose  writings  of  Milton.  His  diction  is  always  highly  majestic,  as, 
lor  example,  in  his  notice  of  the  Eeformation  in  England, — **  Then 
was  the  saored  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dustjr  comers,  where  profime 
ftlsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  schools  opened,  divme  and 
human  learning  raked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the 
princes  and  cities  trooping  to  the  new-erected  banner  of  salvation* 
the  martyrs,  with  the  irresistible  might  of  weakness,  shaking  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the  ola  tad 
dragon."  Times  of  excitement  always  tend  to  develop  and  in- 
vigorate men's  mental  faculties.  Milton's  were  so  wrought  to  the 
utmost,  and  many  of  his  most  loftv  and  vigorous  effusions  were 
called  forth  by  the  unhappy  state  or  strife  and  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  civil  war  of  the  great  rebellion.  He  thought  that 
the  liberty  of  England  was  at  stake,  and  in  that  great  cause  be  was 
satisfied  to  forsuce  his  Arcadian  bowers,  to  renounee  the  moal 
eherished  joys  of  his  life,  and  to  forego  the  long-indulged  habila 
from  which,  perhaps,  no  other  cause  could  have  idlured  him.  Hm 
wielded  his  pen  with  a  potency  and  effect  only  comparable  to  the 
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wielded  stoord  of  that  military  conqueror  Cromwell  who  was  then  a 
fellow-etruggler  in  the  same  cause. 

Milton  lived  to  see  his  political  partj  utterly  ruined,  and  even  his 
own  liberty  and  life  in  peril.  "  Then  came  those  days,"  says  Mac* 
aolay,  "  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servitude 
without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love ;  of  dwarfish  talents 
and  gigantic  vices ;  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds  ; 
the  golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave."  Let  us  add« 
the  days  when  the  poet  Milton,  in  his  blindness,  was  reduced  to 
deep  poverty,  and  all  those  calamities  which  he  so  feelingly  deplores 
in  the  opening  of  the  seventh  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  But  ne  did 
not  "  bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope/'  for  then  it  was  that  he  set  in 
earnest  to  work  out  of  the  rich,  full  treasury  of  his  mind  the  long- 
meditated  poem,  "Paradise  Lost;"  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
musical,  the  most  awfully  grand  epic  that  has  ever  been  written  in 
any  language.  As  bearing  upon  this  point  let  me  here  cite  an 
eloquent  and  suggestive  passage  from  Hallam's  "Literature  of 
Europe : " — **  In  the  numerous  imitations,  and  still  more  numerous 
traces  of  older  poetry  which  we  perceive  in  *  Paradise  Lost,'  it  is 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  (Milton)  had  only  his  recollection. 
to  rely  upon.  His  blindness  seems  to  have  been  complete  before 
1654,  and  I  scarcely  think  that  he  had  begun  his  poem  before  the 
anxiety  and  trouble  into  which  the  public  strife  of  the  common- 
irealth  and  the  restoration  had  thrown  him  gave  leisure  for  immor- 
tal occupations.  Then  the  remembrance  of  early  reading  came 
over  his  dark  and  lonely  path,  like  the  moon  emerging  from  the 
clouds.  Then  it  was  that  the  Muse  was  truly  his ;  not  only  as  he 
poured  her  creative  inspiration  into  his  mind,  but  as  the  daughter 
of  Memory  coming  with  fragments  of  ancient  melodies,  the  voice  of 
Snnpides,  and  Homer,  and  Taseo ;  sounds  that  he  had  loved  in 
youth,  and  treasured  up  for  the  solace  of  his  age.  They  who, 
though  not  enduring  the  calamity  of  Milton,  have  known  what  it  is, 
when  afiir  from  booKs,  in  solitude  or  in  travelling,  or  in  the  intervals 
of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on  poetical  recollections,  to  murmur  over 
the  beautiful  lines  whose  cadence  has  long  delighted  their  ear,  to 
recall  the  sentiments  and  images  which  retain  by  association  the 
charm  that  early  jrears  once  gave  them,  they  will  feel  the  inestimable 
value  of  committing  to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power, 
what  it  will  easily  receive  and  indelibly  retoiu.  I  know  not, 
indeed,  whether  an  education  that  deals  much  with  poetry,  such  as 
is  still  usual  in  England,  has  any  more  solid  argument  among 
many  in  its  favour,  than  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  intellectual 
pleasures  at  the  other  extreme  of  life." 

It  does  an  injury  to  Milton's  poems  to  read  them  in  detached 
portions,  especially  to  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  needs  to  be  not 
only  read,  but  studied  in  its  entirety.  "  No  product  of  the  Miltonic 
imagination,"  says  Keed,  "  needs  deeper  stuay  than  the  character  of 
Satan,  the  chief  fiend,  wrapt  in  the  twilight  of  original  brightness 
in  dim  eclipse,  a  lurid  glory  giving  him  a  grandeur  such  as  poetry 
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had  never  created  before,  for  it  was  the  image  of  no  leas  than 
*  archangel  rained/  whose  '  face  deep  soars  of  thunder  bad  en- 
trenched.' It  was  an  embodiment  of  poetic -sublimity ;  a  might  of 
endurance,  of  boldness,  and  of  pride,  which  awes  the  imagination, 
and  at  times  wildly  stirs,  not  a  sympathy,  but  some  sort  of  feeUng 
for  the  ruined  an^lic  splendour." 

Our  sympathetic  feelmgs  are  deeplj*  touched  by  the  beautiful  in* 
vocation  at  the  be^nning  of  Book  iu..  one  of  the  moat  churning 
passages  in  the  whole  poem ;  also  by  Eve's  lamentation  (Book  xi.), 
when,  on  hearing  the  dread  mandate  of  expulsion  from  paradise, 
she  exclaims, — 

'*  0  aDez]Moted  stroke,  worse  than  of  death! 
Most  I  thus  lesTo  thee,  paradiMe?  thus  leave 
Thee,  natiTO  soil?  these  happj  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haaot  of  gods?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Qniet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  daj 
That  mast  be  mortal  tons  hotb?    0  flowers. 
That  nerer  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
Mj  earlj  TisitatioD,  and  mj  last 
At  eren,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bad,  and  gave  ye  names, 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  san,  or  rank 
Yoar  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  foant? 
Thee,  lastly,  nnptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  do«n 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  o'ber  ahr 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruitii?  ** 

This  lamentation  of  Eve  is  modelled  on  that  of  Fhiloctetes  in  the 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  where  the  Grecian  hero  bids  farewell  to  his 
beloTcd  Lemnian  isle.  Nothin;;  can  be  more  poetic  than  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  book, — 

"  Kow  Mom  her  rosy  ste)is  in  the  Eastern  clim^, 
Adrancing,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl,"  &c. 

There  is  an  exquisite  description  of  cye^'ng  in  the  fourth  book : — 

**  Now  came  still  evening  on,  aod  twilight  gray 
Bad  in  her  sober  livery  all  tbbgs  clad; 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  thdr  nests, 
Were  tlnnk, — all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  deecant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased.    Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  liriDg  sapphires:  Hesperus, ihat  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Bising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  que^n,  nuTciled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  tba  dark  her  sUfar  mantle  threw.** 
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Can  anytfaing  be  more  sni^gestive  of  the  calm  and  repose  of  a 
summer  night  than  this  exquuite  description?  As  examples  of 
the  grand  and  sublime,  I  would  point  to  the  tremendoas  descrip- 
tion in  Book  tL  of  the  triamph  of  Messiah  oyer  the  rebel  angels, 
with  their  expulsion  from  heayen ;  a  description  of  truly  JBschylean 
boldness,  the  imagery  partly  borrowed  from  Ezekiel's  vision.  Also 
to  the  magnificent  address  of  Satan  to  the  sun  (Book  iy.,  sub,  in.). 
Terrible  is  the  image  the  poet  has  conjured  up  of  death  (Book  li.) 
in  the  well-known  description  of  Satan's  encounter  with  Death  and 
Sin  at  hell  gates.  Death  and  Sin  being  there,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  poem,  represented  as  real  and  personal  existences.  Terrible, 
too,  ia  tne  picture  (Book  x.)  of  the  desolation  wrought  by  Sin  and 
Death  in  the  material  uniyerse : — 

*'  Tbef  with  speed 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane;  the  blasted  stars  looked  wan, 
And  planets,  planet-straek,  real  ecfipse 
Then  saftred." 

But  space,  sooner  than  matter,  would  faQ  were  I  to  enumerate 
in  detail  all  the  excellences  of  *'  Paradise  Lost/'  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
—a  critie  by  no  means  guilty  of  undue  partiality  to  Milton— justly 
obeeryes,  "  of  selecting  beauties  there  were  no  end."  Much,  too, 
remains  to  be  said  of  Milton's  minor  poems,  especially  "  Paradise 
Segained,"  a  poem  but  seldom  read,  "  Comus,"  "  Lycidas,"  and 
"  Samson  Agomstes,"  the  last  and  latest  of  bis  works— -poems  which 
would  of  themselyes  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  sons  of 
song.  To  enter  into  anything  like  a  detailed  examination  of  these 
would,  howeyer,  far  exceed  my  present  limits,  and  eyen  require  an 
essay  to  itself;  so,  passing  them  by  with  this  brief  notice,  I  shall 
sum  up  with  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  genius  and  style  of 
Milton.  Milton  is  not  a  picturesque  poet.*  He  neyer  once,  I 
belieye,  approaches  to  anything  like  wit,t  or  to  a  scene  likely  to 
proyoke  laughter.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  is  statdy,  majestic, 
dignified.  One  main  defect  of  his  poetry  is  the  absence  of  human 
feeling.  As  he  neyer  moyes  to  laughter,  so  he  rarely  moyes  to 
tean.I  The  genius  of  Milton,  to  borrow  a  simile  of  another  poet, 
may  be  compared  to  a  *'  statue  solid  set,  and  moulded  in  colossal 
calm  "  (Tennyson's  "  Jn  Memoriam").  It  possesses,  to  continue  the 
comparison,  "  the  cold  dignity  and  the  grace  of  sculpture,  but  is, 
upon  the  whole,  wantinj;  in  the  mellow  tones,  the  lights  and 
sfiadowB,  the  rich  colouring,  and  the  skilful  composition  of  the 

*  "  Pietnresqiie;"  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  a  dramatic  poet. 

f  **  Wit."  There  is,  indeed,  one  specimen  in  this  line, — the  set  of  Tsrses  on  old 
Hobson,  the  UniTorsity  carrier.  Bat,  like  Wordsworth's  similar  experiments,  il 
eanaot  be  pronounced  yery  satisfactory. 

X  **  Tears."  The  only  place  I  believe  in  **  Paradise  Lost*'  where  Milton  at  all 
approaches  this  result  i»  in  the  reconciliation  sccnS  (Book  z.)  betwcsa  Adsm  and 
Eye  after  the  fall. 

1866.  U 
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Bister  art."*  Its  sablimity  orerawes  tlie  ima^nation,  but  fiuls  to 
tofuoh  tiie  heart ;  dazeles,  but  does  not  wann ;  in  a  word,  commands 
oar  admiration  rather  than  attracts  our  love.  This  will  erer  pre- 
Tent  his  becoming  a  popular  poet,  such  as  Shakspere,  Bnms,  or 
Byron ;  he  will  erer  remain  the  favourite  of  a  few  choice  spirits, — 
an  aristocracy  of  readers.  The  poet  himself,  indeed,  seems  to  hare 
anticipated  wis,  for  he  thus  myokes  lus  "celestial  patroness,** 
Urania  ("  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  yii.)  :— 

**  StiU  govern  tboa  my  coog, 
Unrnia,  uAJU  audience  JUdj  thtmffh/ew* 

Thns  erer,  in  the  words  of  a  kindred  spirit,  his  "  soul  was  like  a 
star,  and  dwelt  apart."t 

Such  is  the  character  of  Milton's^entW.  To  touch  now  u^n 
his  et^le :  the  style  of  Milton  is  stis  and  cumbrous,  as  labouring 
for  the  expression  of  his  mighty  thoughts.  It  is  sometimes  pbun 
even  to  the  verge  of  the  prosaic,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  jastify 
the  charge  of  Pope, — 

"  Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  hemTtn  can  bonnd; 
NoWf  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  gnmnd." 

Yet»  as  Hallam  remarks,  "  though  we  meet  with  many  hsrdaad  iu&« 
pleasing  lines  in  Milton's  poetry,  there  are  few,  however,  thai  are 
traly  prosaic,— few  wherein  the  tone  is  not  in  some  way  distinguiskad 
from  prose."  Macaulay  observes  that  "  he  [Milton]  ooald  stoop  to 
a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  style,  but  fslse  brilliaiicj 
was  his  utter  aversion."  Though,  he  further  observes,  "his  Maae 
had  no  objection  to  a  russet  attire,"  yet  "  whatever  ortunmenis  ska 
wears  are  of  solid  gold,  not  only  daesling  to  the  sight,  bat  cqpabla 
of  standing  the  severest  test  of  the  cmcmle."  One  mailed  pecmli* 
arity  of  Milton's  style  is  the  constant  reourrenoe  of  foteign  idioms* 
chiefly  of  Qreek  and  Latin  origin ;  also  of  Ea^ish  wor£  used  ia 
the  sense  of  their  primitive  classio  roots.  So  numerous,  in  £aot»  ai« 
these  modes  of  expression,  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  tkb  aaaant 
tongues,  the  Latin  at  all  events,  an  indispansabls  pre-req|aiMts 
towards  a  due  understandins  of  much  of  the  poetry  ozMilton. 

So  much  for  Milton's  style.  One  remark  more,  in  ooncihMWMi« 
upon  that  wondrous  epic,  "  Paradise  Lost."  If  sU  the  votaciea  of 
^igland's  poets  were  asked  what  single  book  they  would  imdi> 
vidualiy  select  to  beguile  a  tedious  soHtode,  »w  of  Inem,  probaibly. 
would  name  the  volume  of  Milton's  works ;  but  if  they  were  aakad 
what  single  work  in  the  range  of  English  poetry  they  would  aara 
from  obhvion  to  peipetuate  the  power  and  splendour  of  their 
countiy's  language,  they  would,  with  one  voice,  choose  IGlton's 
"  Parsdise  Lost "  as  the  stupendous  monument  of  England's  poetic 
grandeur,  "  which  they  should  not  willingly  let  die." 

B.C.H. 

•  Stephen's  "  EsMys  in  EeolesiMtiMl  Biography." 
t  Wordsworth's  "Sonnets  to  Libertj." 
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'*  Thb  accompliflliinent  of  Terse  "  is  one  of  which  we  advise  the 
acquisition — not  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  so  multiply  poets »  but 
because  an  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  verse  would  greatlj 
increase  the  delight  to  be  found  in  the  perusal  of  genuine  poetry. 
To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  delicate  turns 
and  exquisite  phrases  depend  would  help  us  much  to  judge  rightly 
between  mere  apparent  and  real  musical  flow  in  versification ;  and 
snoh  knowledge  can  only  be  adequately  gained  by  practice  in  the 
metrical  arrangement  of  words,  besides  the  simple  pleasure  of  a 
sweet  though^  there  is  another  pleasure  able  to  be  added— that, 
namely,  of  awelling  on  it  lovinglv,  of  endeavouring  to  reprodvce 
the  feeling  it  gave  rise  to,  and  of  reducing  to  words  the  memory 
it  should  exoite.  This  dwelling  on  and  dallying  with  the  motive 
pleasurea  which  life  affords,  increases  and  enhances  the  absolute 
amount  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  individual  instances  of 
delight ;  above  all,  it  enables  us  to  show  to  others  in  some  approxi- 
xnation  to  accuracy  the  gladness  nature  or  human  nature  can 
yield,  and  so  superadd  the  ecstasy  of  sympathy  to  the  merely 
personal  gratification  which  landscape  or  event  may  have  sug* 
geated  or  brought  about.  Without  implying  the  possession  of 
poetio  power  at  all,  we  recommend  the  practice  of  versification. 

Poetry  we  regard  aa  the  highest  of  the  human  gifts  with  which 
God  has  endowed  man.  Poets  we  think  of  as  privileged  with 
■pecifio  capacities  involving  immense  responsibilities.  To  set  the 
ttnmghfai  of  the  living  soid  to  music  is  a  serious  task  and  duty. 
To  urow  the  life  of  thought  into  and  upon  the  whole  circle  of 
earth  and  hearen,  and  to  make  them  vocal  of  the  invisible  attri- 
Imtea  of  mind  of  which  they  are  the  witnesses  and  results,  is  a  work 
fat  which  not  every  man  is  fitted.  But  every  man  ought  to  fami* 
liariae  his  mind  with  this  kind  of  thought — as  a  counterweight  to 
the  prosaic  and  material  influences  around  him.  As  a  discipline 
of  tne  higher  nature  pf  the  spirit,  therefore,  we  contend  that  men 
would  do  well  to  culture  the  poetic  element  in  them. 

We  do  not  take  the  low  ground  of  its  being  an  elegant  amuse- 
ment and  a  refined  accomplishment,  still  less  do  we  take  the  lower 
utilitarian  method  of  advocacy  of  poetic  culture  as  a  means  of 
•oquiring  facility  of  phrase  and  fluency  of  style,  though  these  are 
all  able  to  be  ur^ed  in  its  behalf.  We  prefer  to  maintain  that  every 
man  should  tram  himself  to  feel  the  uplifting  of  the  heart  which 
beauty  excites,  and  to  see  the  smiles  ot  ?>ature,  to  listen  to  her 
tiJk,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  secret  thrill  she  imparts  toihe 
omotioned  thinker  when — 
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"  The  oommoo  airi  the  etrth,  the  ekiei, 
To  him  are  opening  pendiee." 

Science  is  cold,  inqoisitiTe,  and  passionless.  The  admiration  she 
feels  is  not  an  effluence  from  "  the  spirit  of  lore  which  breathes 
everywhere."  It  is  an  emanation  or  an  acquisition  of  the  intellect, 
not  of  the  emotions.  Poetry  feels  the  very  pulsations  of  Uie  heart 
of  nature,  and  sings  in  sympathy  with  their  beating  melody.  Lotc- 
liness,  holiness,  and  wisdom,  are  a  sisterhood  of  divine  birth.  Phi- 
losophy springs  from  the  last,  religion  is  the  daughter  of  the  second, 
and  poetry— m  all  its  forms— of  words,  colours,  or  simple  form,  is 
the  product  of  the  first.  Painting  embodies  apparent  visibilities ; 
sculpture  reproduces  the  real  in  aU  the  harmony  of  the  ideal ;  but 
poetry  is  the  very  Hying  spirit  of  thought,  and  is  granted-— 

"  God's  own  work  to  do  on  earth  ; 
Giving  Tirtne  a  new  birth, 
And  a  life  that  ne'er  grows  old.** 

We  rejoice  to  find  this  love  of  the  poetic  spreading;  and  we 
think  that  the  educative  value  of  the  culture  of  this  pleasant 
reproductiveness  ou^ht  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  we  alao  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  general  mass  the 
idea  that  rhymed  and  measured  phraseology  does  not  constitate 
poetry ;  that  verse  is  only  the  outward  garment  of  poetry,  and  that 
the  garment  may  exist  without  a  wearer. 

We  do  not  profess  in  these  critiques  to  disclose  to  a  wondoring 
world  a  new  generation  of  poets.  Our  purpose  is  to  encourage  the 
endeavour  to  find  in  the  commonest  occurrences  and  appearances 
some  matter  for  human  sympathy— some  education  for  the  emotiona; 
and  looking  on  our  contributors  as  students  in  word-painting,  we 
use  the  privilege  accorded  to  us  by  the  fact  of  bein|^  asked  to  adju- 
dicate upon  the  productions  placed  before  us,  of  giving  such  hints 
as  we  presume  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  write,  and  be  stimulant 
of  thought  in  those  who  read.  If  the  former  will  re-peruse  the 
verses  as  they  are  printed  from  their  texts,  and  then  re-read  the 
passages,  using  the  suggested  words,  they  may  find  fruitful  topics  for 
inquiry  as  to  why  the^  have  been  thought  more  appropriate,  more 
musical,  or  more  consistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the  verses. 
And  if  the  latter  would  weigh  the  value  of  the  respective  words* 
and  exercise  their  minds  in  determining  which  is  preferable,  there 
will  be  80  much  education  in  the  proper  use  of  worcU  gained  as  may 
more  than  compensate  for  the  labour  expended.  This  section  ia  not 
opened  for  the  gratification  of  literary  vanity,  but  has,  if  properly 
employed — like  every  other  section  of  the  Magaaine— an  eaacative 
use  and  intention. 

A  truce  to  preamble,  and  now  to  business. 

Though  homely  and  humble  in  topic  and  tone,  the  lines  of  T.  P. 
show  that  be  can  think,  and  vision,  and  moralise.  These  are 
among  the  gifts  of  men  of  verse.  When  they  rise  to  emotioned 
outbursts  of  thought  they  produce  song.    The  structure  of  T.  P/s 
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Tene  is  leaa  regular  snd  harmonioiu  than  we  oonld  wish ;  it  does 
not  utter  life  in  muaio ;  it  does  not  suggest  that  the  idea  could 
not  have  been  expressed  in  prose;  it  is  not  instinctiTely  lyrical. 
It  rhymes  well,  but  it  does  not  sing  of  itself  in  the  spirit.  It 
wants  emotion — the  thrill  of  the  stirred  heart.  It  is  not,  howerer, 
wanting  in  a  modulation  which  indicates  the  possession  of  a  oapaoity 
for  uttering  thought  in  music  with  cadence  and  tone,  and  so  adapted 
to  the  form  and  flow  of  the  versification  that  it  may  be— 

"  Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  sloog  the  heart*'     « 
We  gire  his  "  Morning  in  Winter  "  for  the  hope  that  is  in  it  :— 

MORNING  IN  WINTER. 


Forth  from  m j  warm  and  cheerfnl  co<, 

Btfore  the  hreah  ot  dtLj, 
Leaviog  the  citj's  grime  behind, 

I  OM^oard  posh  my  waj. 

The  wintry  wind  ii  lond  and  strong 

Drivmg  ike  snow  apace  ; 
The  whitened  fielda  are  cohered  deep^ 

Of  road  there  is  no  trace. 

The  workman  harries  to  his  toil, 

Bending  before  the  blast ; 
The  VHU  ttmrd^  'prentice  lad 

A-whisthng  hastens  past. 

The  drayman  pnta  his  hone  in  f^ear  ; 

Roadman,  milk-girl,  and  eroom, 
All  leave  the  w«rroth  of  tbeir  fireside, 

For  ottlm/e  cold  and  gloom. 

Bat  soon  lAs  w«(rgon*s  rolling  wheel 
And  tnimp  of  none  and  steer. 

With  sheep  and  swine  to  market  driTea, 
Have  made  thepathwojf  clear. 

The  snn  now  gilds  the  eastern  sky, 
His  rays  wax  warm  and  bright ; 

Before  him  frost  and  snow  give  way,— 
As  darkness  to  his  light 

See  fnoUD  cmt  from  each  homestead  snog, 

A  paieeitger  appear. 
To  swell  the  mtmbers  citj-ward, 

Finding  their  mag  made  dear. 

So 'tie  ;  the  wtoming  ofmoit  thinge 
Begins  with  wind  and  cold ; 

A  darkened  path  and  biting  blast 
Bnfieta  adventurers  bold. 

Bat  when  prosperity's  bright  rays 

Save  Ut  the  beaten  track, 
Forth  Men  come  those  wary  ones 

The  eold  erswhile  kept  back. 


thome 
Ere  brsaks  the  dawn 

[field  wards 

[both 

[Drires  the  thick 

[Nods  esn  a  pathway 

E  Bent  low 
stofdy  UtUe 


[day  dawn's 
[from 


[ 


Or 

The  mral  path  is 


T.  P. 


['fore 

[Thereafter 
|Foot-passengerB 
[The  swelling  crowd  hies 
|As  swift  the  sky  grows 

[E'en  80  the  mom  of  homan 
[On  darkened  paths  a 


f  Light  np 
crowding 
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Very  dHferent  are  the  Winter  Im«B  of  G.W.D.  TlieyareTaliier 
Ajme  than  Terse : — 

Then  nubiog  oo  tbe  tinkling  ioe, 
The  skatera  dart  off  in  a  trioe  ; 
Gleam  for  a  looment  do  their  feet, 
As  in  tbeir  pn^^ress  swift  and  fleet, 
Tbej  dajih  along  the  pathless  sheet, 
The  fresh  sapplies  for  pleasure  meet. 
In  carve  and  line,  across,  along, 
They  sport  aboot  a  mazy  throng, 
And  clank  their  heels  as  on  thej  go, 
Heated  with  their  pastime's  glow. 

This  is  free  and  facile,  bnt  the  rhyme  oommanda  the  thought 
instead  of  thought  demanding  the  rhyme.  To  aueh  lines  tbeie  is 
no  necessary  end  ;— 

Bnt  witli.nneoding  pace  the  lines, 

If  edged  with  rhymetf,  each  Terse  but  shines. 

The  writer  on  his  waj  maj  dasb, 

Careering  on  as  with  the  flash 

Of  Burger's  ballad  ''  Leonora." 

Or  let  ns  add  one  semblanoe  mors, 

As  "  Banker  **  bore  the  golden  leg 

Belonging  to  Hiss  Eilmansegg ; 

As  o'er  the  ice  tbe  skaters  flee, 

Snob  lines  are  writ.    0.  W.  D. 

Not  altogether,  howeyer,  is  G.  W.  D.  to  be  "  whiaded  down  th« 
wind  "  thus.  He  has  poetic  aptitudes,  though  we  guess  thai  lik« 
most  young  writers — for  he  is  young,  we  presume, — he  is  an  eokoiafc 
rather  than  a  thinker.  We  have  read  his  lines  on  "  Sunriae,*'  and 
if  we  had  not  had  a  dim  glimmering  that  our  memory  oould  Cell  nm 
of  a  poem  entitled  '*  Daybreak,"  written  by  Longfellow,  we  ahonld 
have  put  these  verses  among  those  we  liked  much.  There  ia,  we 
think,  a  close  resemblance;  but  having  read  the  other  poem,  we 
do  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  impute  plagiariam  to  O.  W.  D^ 
but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  an  unoonaeioua  eehoof  thai 
must  have  been  repeating  itself  in  his  thoughts. 

SUNRISE. 

Uprass  tha  sno,  aad  lo  1  the  mist 

Shoot  in  its  glow  like  amethjst. 

It  gilded  every  sea-wave's  tip 

TktU  heaved  around  each  speeding  ship ;      £Aenss  wUeh 

And  o'er  the  land  in  haste  it  sped. 

To  ronae  each  sleeper  from  his  bed. 

Into  the  garden-plot  its  rajs 

Glanced  swift  to  greet  the  flowerets'  gais  ;     [cateh 

It  leaped  into  the  song  bird's  nest, 

And  woke  tbe  mnsic  in  its  breast ; 

Up  to  tha  sk J  the  singers  flew. 

And  twitted  their  notes  mom's  glory  throngb.  [twIttMag 
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It  spvkled  on  tlie  b«Ifi7*»  spirt, 

And  on  the  dial  c«at  iu  fire. 

To  life's  actiTitj  it  broagbt 

Ench  Bonl  with  sense  of  datj  fraught ; 

Bnt  on  the  lowty  grareyard's  f^^en  [lonesome 

Its  brightest  gleams  at  morn  were  seen. 

Bnt  ah  I  no  sunshine  to  the  hearts 

That  He  beneath,  Joy's  gleam  imparts; 

To  them  no  more  oaa  eome  agaiii  • 

The  thoughts  that  glad  th*  Uvea  of  men. 

Daybreak's  bright  hues  sleep  on  the  oleds, 

0  DMj  their  spirits  all  ba  God's ; . 

And  may  their  lires  for  ever  shine 

Aronnd  Thy  throne,  0  Christ  dirint. 

After  all,  now  that  we  read  them  again — ^having  copied  them, — 
we  admit  there  is  something  in  them  of  merit,  and  feel  inclined  to 
say  G.  W.  D.  may  "  try  again  " ! 

Bo  many  exquisitely  beautiful  poems  hare  been  written  on  the 
snowdrop,  that  we  are  inclined  to  admire  "  Zeta's "  temerity  in 
venturing  on  such  a  theme ;  sweetly  inviting,  it  is  true ;  but  great 
is  the  d^culty  of  adequately  rivalling  the  graoefiil  simplicity  of 
the  "  vegetating  snow."  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  correct  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  orthojrraphy  of  the  foUowins  lines,  which 
are  among  the  first  attempts  of  our  correspondent,  who  is  toilingly 
educating  himself:— 

ON  A  FADING  SNOWDROP. 

Downward,  tnm  thy  spiky  blade, 

Hangeth  oat  thy  silken  bell, 

Tray  Snowdrop  I    Winter  fUl 
Bsfels  in  the  sunless  glade. 

-  On  thy  Joyless^  lonesome  bed, 
Freesmg  gales  unkindly  bMt, 
While  the  chilling,  drizsly  sleet 
Drippeth  from  thy  downy  head,  [down-bent 


Bound  Thy  pale  and  frsgile  form. 
Ne'er  sJotf  snmroer'i  kmdling  ray, 
Ne'er  sAoff  sephyrs  dtfi^  play. 

Crmktd  hmmatk  the  ruthless  itorm  ; 


'slim 

coma 

|deft ;  round  thee 

^eiuifamg  comes 

Pnetrate  on  thy  snowy  bier,  [ehserless 

From  thy  sister  flowerets  reft, 

Buried  in  the  whirling  drift, 
Nurseling  of  the  virgin  year. 

Were  it  not  for  the  possible  pun  and  its  associations,  we  would 
recommend  a  complete  inversion  of  this  last  staosa.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  read  better  thus  :— 

Nurseling  of  the  virgin  year, 

Buried  in  the  whirling  drift, 

F^«m  thy  MSter  flowerets  lufk. 
Low  thon'ri  laid  on  ehecrless  bier  I 
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By  a  Bharp  transition  we  pass  now  from  the  tyrant  feaaon.  in 
which  poets  nave  found  so  much  as  well  as  so  many  (di)Teriified 
delights,  to  the  gentler  time  of  spring.  On  this  suhject  H.  M.  has 
composed  some  fairy  rerses,  although  occasionally  wmrifimng 
to  sound,  and  reason  to  rhyme. 

SPBING. 

Spring,  we  bai^thM,  tiim  of  gladnew  ! 

Chaiing  wiotar's  gloom  awiy, 
Dbsipfttiog  Mtnn't  aadiMM, 

Joy  broftd-OMting  day  bjf  day. 

Erety  little  bird  rtjoiMs 

In  Hi  lephyr-bannted  Tale  ; 
l^atnre,  with  ten  thonsand  Toices — 

All  things  animate — thee  hail ! 


[o'er  lifr*s 


Leaoh 


Variid  notes,  melodiona  swelling, 

Fill  at  morn  the  balmj  air  : 
"  Spring  is  eome"    each  note  is  telling  ; 

**  BeanteoQS  sping,  so  sweet  and  fair  !** 


See  !  from  flower  to  flower  rapid 
Darts  the  nectar-Jiieibn^  bee  ! 

Flowen,  «o  hU^  Attf  end  vcqridf 
Spring  to  life  inspired  by  thee. 

Leaflets,  long  in  darkness  sleeping, 
Wakened^  Tentnre  into  light ; 

Streamlets  warbling,  flowerets  peeping, 
Soothe  the  ear,  and  charm  the  eight. 

High  the  joyons  skylark  sosriog, 
Sweetly  greets  the  new-bom  day  ; 

As  he  rii^^f  still  is  ponring 
Forth  his  rich,  supernal  lay. 

Woodlands  ars  with  mnsic  ringing  ; 

Blackbirds  yield  their  lofyf  atraint ; 
Throstles  in  each  bush  ars  singing  ; 

Jifjf  ectUaie  fills  the  plains. 

With  thy  sunshine  flowers  de?elop  ; 

Send  thy  dewy  raindrops  free  ; 
In  green  drapery  enrelop 

Hill  and  dale  md  bnsh  and  tree. 

Spring  I  again  we  bid  thee  welcome ; 

Jujone  on  thy  trameit  ran, 
Till  thy  oompeers^snmmer,  antnmn — 

Perfect  what  thou  best  begnn  I 


[sipping 

[by  sunshine  gladdened,  happied 


[Wakening 
rpariing 
[oar ;  onr 


[Bises  still,  and 

[lyric 
[Baptnred  gladn' 


[bank 
Qjonrney 


It  seems,  howeyer,  that  H.  M.  is  not  to  be  the  only  laoreate  of 
the  spring.    Here  is  another  to  the  already  thonsandfud  daimaata 
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to  that  title  and  renown.  Spring  hag  been  sung  by  manj  poeta, 
bat  who  can  exhanat  the  wondroua  variety  of  her  oharma  and  the 
emotiona  with  which  ahe  chargea  the  aoulP  N.  C.  haa  acaroely 
aaooeeded  in  connecting  hia  "Ijesaon"  direotlj  with  the  Beveral 
elementa  bronght  into  the  veraea  aa  premiaea.  He  aeema  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  ia  a  logic  of  emotion  aa  well  aa  of  thought,  and 
that  the  aeqnencea  of  poetry  must  be  aa  carefully  elaborated  aa 
thoae  of  aeverer  exerciaes  of  reflection.  There  are  good  thinga  in 
the  linea,  but  the  general  feeling  left  on  ua  when  reading  uem 
waa  one  of  heavineaa.  The  rhyt&n  haa  not  been  alwaya  correctly 
kept  ap. 

A  LESSON  FROM  SPBINO. 

Tb«  nin*s  mistlMt  loiile,  th«  ▼aponri  draw 

Of  night's  doll  mista  have  ohMcd  away : 
The  gloxy  of  th«  mom  'gins  reappear, 
•   Ami  twittering  birds  salaU  the  rise  of  daj ; 
Unprisoned  now  their  fan-like  wings  thej  spread ; 

Their  mosic  fills  the  scented  air ; 
They  flatter  in  the  glade,  all  tenanted 

With  nestling  yonng,  or  eggs,  mottled  hat  fidr. 
The  pale  Icaree  of  the  willow- wand  are  dipt 

In  rani-swollen  stream ;  while  little  bods— 
That  long  'neath  winter's  icy  sway  have  slep^— > 

Green  all  the  branches  of  the  wstj  woodk. 
The  tree-roots  efrcle,  'mid  long  grass  hide  flowers ; 

The  meadow  hedges  seem  astir  [mead's  fresh 

With  sabtle  life  from  snnshine  and  from  showers ; 

The  Tidet  springs  beside  the  slender  fir ; 
The  gashing  founts  flow/rom  the  breesj  hills,  [down 

And  ramble  slowljr  throagh  the  dells, 
JiMf  bj  the  janction  of  a  thonsand  rills,  [Thin 

Their  water  to  a  might  of  ri?er  «wella 
Along  the  snnnj  pathway  of  that  stream ; 

The  wild  flowers  bottoo  into  hope 
Of  beantjr — ^like  the  glory  of  a  drsam. 

And  trees  take  on  their  green  along  its  slope. 
So  oomes  oar  life's  spring  fit>m  the  glow  of  heaven, 

And  gives  rioh  thought  to  gaide  oar  way : 
Onr  dnty  in  God's  word  is  dearly  given. 

To  grow  in  Joy  and  worth,  to  watoh  and  pray.        N.  C.   [grace 

The  aame  objection  as  to  confusedness  of  idea  appears  eren  more 
applicable  to  the  lines  of  "  Diamond/'  a  nom  deplume  which,  before 
all  things,  suggests  clearness  and  brilliancy  as  well  as  purity.  The 
aaoredneaa  of  me  theme,  and  the  tone  of  ferrent  piety  which  charac- 
terizea  the  piece,  disincline  us  to  be  severe  in  our  strictures.  We 
tibink  the  lines  much  less  objectionable  on  the  aoore  of  their  aim 
than  of  tilieir  execntion.  The  graireat  error  we  hare  to  condemn,  in 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  oiVeraes  sent  to  us,  ia  the  poaaeasion  of 
the  idea  br  the  authora  that  a  firat  draft  will  erer  proTiae  a  faultleaa 
poem,     jtnia  acarcely  ever  oocura.     Constant,  careful,  laborioua 
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revinon  »  reqaiflite  above  all  thtnga  in  poetry.  It  k  tks  pedbetion 
of  the  facetB  that  givet  its  diatinct  Taloe  ta  the  diamond.  Trae 
poetrj,  like  the  diiunond,  takes  on  elaborate-  work,  and  is  aE  the 
Miter  for  the  paina  taken  in  its  setting.  Let  na  connael  ooe  yooog 
wiiteis  not  to  send  ua  "  the  first  attcnipts  they  have  eirer  made  m 
poetioal  expresnon/'  with  hopes  that  we  may  on  that  aeeovnt 
••  ezcnee  the  errors  they  contain.''  Let  them  give  rather  eaittftil 
reeonsideration  to  eTory  word  and  phrase,  and  to  the  geaeml 
outline  of  the  topic.  The^r  may  rest  aaanred  that  though.  po«liT 
is  the  product  of  genhur  it  ia  always  of  genius  in.  padaeEship  wu 
industry.    But  here  are  **  Diamond's  "  yerses : — 

I  LOTH  TO  PBAT  iJID  WEEP. 

**  Enter  into  thy  ekMt" 

I  loT»  to  praj  and  weep  bende  my  bed, 
Ere  I  repose  in  sleep  ud  seem  as  dead  : 
The  woi^-wom  spirits  rest  and  live  again,  . 
Ab  swiftlj  links  mj  breast  a  golden  ohain 
Of  rich,  fall  joy,  and  clean — a  treasnre  n«fr, 
Secured  bj  hands  nnseen,  bat  good  and  tme. 

I  lo7»  to  praf  and  weep^  tho  spurit  bowed 
Before  the  Unknomi  Iktp ;  to  see  the  ahesod 
Of  h^py  Ttaiona  tossed  and  mdely  ton ; 
And  ambition  false,  loot  aa  soon  aa  bonn ; 
And  strife  and  en?y,  dead,  in^hsarsss  pass 
From  me  beside  my  bed,  to  join  their  elaas. 

I  loTO  to  pray  and  weep,  silent,  alone. 
And  holy  vigils  keep  before  God's  throne : 
Gladly  I  loose  my  hold  of  withering  sin, 
And  realize,  antold,  the  love  within— 
The  love  without ; — thns  all  a  blessing  seems 
To  me,  and  I  recall  my  boyhood's  dreams. 

I  love  to  pray  and  weep  with  nene  aronnd, 

Save  those  who  never  aleep,  or  dead  ase  foand  ; 

Then  passions  flee  away  or  slowly  die^ 

And  plsaanrss  oome  and  ttay  fkom  Wm  on  high ; 

Then  anziooa  ears  deeaySk  with  ^ni^^entng  bOght, 

And  blooms  the  flower  of  praise,  bathed  in  Hia  light. 

How  sweet  to  pray  and  weep  t  my  thoughts  above, 

Thinking  how  trae,  how  deep,  b  God-liko  love ! 

Thns,  kneeling  would  I  pray,  with  solemn  awe, 

Till  scenes  should  greet  the  day  like  thoee  John  saw. 

False  world,  away  1  begone !    Jesus,  come  and  stay 

Till  Then  and  I  are  one,  now  and  for  aye !  DiaaosRk 

Of  the  two  peema  J.  S.  sendausy  we  gifie  ** The  "Pntt 
**The  Frospect  "—which  is  a  fair  one.  J.  S.  has  lyriel 
giTss  muaic  to  thought.  He  possesses,  appsvently,  a  ^bumof  of 
rhyme  whieh  injures  the  Tahie  of  his  ▼erses  by  not  enlbrasg  eoai- 
pression.    Poetry  which  aUows  oi  a  larger  Dumber  of  word*  tv  be 
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Vied  in  the  expression  of  the  ideas  than  would  be  required  in  prose 
— ^yinleas  it  be  redeemed  by  some  peculiar  excellence  m  phraseology 
— is  faulty.  This,  indeed,  is  a  fact  in  criticism  to  n^ich  verse- 
makers  should  give  heed  and  credence;  for  too  many  expand  the 
expression  so  much  that  the  idea  is  scarcely  observabie  in  the 
midst  of  the  verbosity.  J.  S.  has  a  fiKnlity  which  seems  to  be 
likely  to  lead  to  a  mistake  of  that  sort*  We  cannot  say  that  any 
such  faxdt  is  committed  in  these  lines;  but  we  think  that  some 
compression  might  have  been  employed  advantageously  in  the 
former  of  those  two  pieces  which  we  are  about  to  auote.  On  the 
former  we  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  a  few  veroal  tdterations, 
but  the  latter  we  like  **  excellently  well "  as  it  is. 

THE  PBEFERENCE. 
"  They  wr  whs  tail  ns  love  cad  die.** — Soutsbt. 

I  may  Dot  wear  %  star,  or  grace 

A  praod  anoestnl  liae,— - 
Nor  with  the  great  oDes  of  the  nee, 

Id  robee  of  grandeur  shine : 
To  me  no  cringiog  abject' elave 

Ma^  bend  the  eervile  knee,  fShall 

WhSlB  iiw  mj  bead  doth  proudly  wave      [Bat ;  eball 

The  flag  of  Liberty ! 

I  may  not  snp  on  dainty  fare,  [woald 

At  luxury's  table  fed, 
While  others,  gnawed  by  want  and  care, 

Can  hardlff  gain  their  bread ;  [Sore-tdling,  scant 

Nor  conch  of  down  my  lordly  frame 

In  balmy  slumbers  press, 
While  thousands  jnoe  in  haunts  of  shame 

And  squalid  wretchedness. 

No  raptured  bard,  in  numbers  free, 

May  celebrate  my  praise, 
Or  drop  a  fadeless  leaf  for  me 

From  his  inmiortal  bays  I 
Nor  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  kingly  state, 

Their  dazzling  lustre  shed 
Along  my  path,  or  scintillate 

Jn  gloiry  round  my  head.  [Their  glories 

For  me  no  amaranth  wreath  may  bloom, 

Nor  Fame  her  trumpet  blow ; 
Nor  sculptured  marble  grace  the  tomb 

Qfhim  who  ahep$  below.  [Which  I  repose 

The  prize  I  fondly  would  secure, 

In  worth  surpasses  far 
The  gold  which  glitters  but  to  lure, 

(Vsoeplare,  erown,  or  star :  [Praise, 

Tis  that  I  may  from  grateful  hearta, 

For  deeds  of  kindneffS  done, 
Receive  the  laurels  love  imparts, 

in  peiceful  conquest  won. 
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This  matd  be  miM,  no  more  I  otrnve, — 

On  thii  for  fame  relj, — 
Nor  four  obUvion's  ehiliing  wave, 

For  L/OYE  GAS  MsynB  Dist  J.  S. 

THE   PROSPECT. 
*'  There's  a  good  time  ooming."— Haokat. 

Come,  string  yonr  harps,  ye  tnnefnl  Nine, 

And  sweep  the  sounding  chords,  [their 

And  let  yonr  ohoioest  strains  eomhine 

With  IoTe*s  diTinest  woids ! 
For  lo  I  the  vorld*s  horiaon  giTsa 

The  promiee  of  a  day 
When  right  shall  reign  o'er  all  that  lifes, 

With  nndispoted  sway. 

When  force,  and  frand,  and  selfish  aims. 

And  pride  of  power  and  place, 
Shall  ceaee  to  urge  their  Taunted  elaims, 

And  bratalise  the  race : 
When  man  shall  for  hia  brother's  weal 

His  friendly  aid  impart. 
And  for  his  woes  and  weakness  fesl 

As  feeVs  a  brother's  hcarL 

When  Fraedom  ehall  o*er  all  the  land 

Her  spotless  banner  ware ; 
And  not  a  man  be  found  to  brand, 

Or  boy,  or  sell  a  slaTs : 
Wh«n  Troth  shall  otter  thonghts  sublime, 

And  Calnmny  be  domb ; 
And  men  of  every  hoe  and  dime 

One  brotherhood  become. 

Whf  n  war's  acenreed  trade  shall  cease, 

The  sword  no  loogw  slay, 
And  in  the  stately  halls  of  Peace 

Her  banners  haiog  for  aye  i 
When  motnal  faith  and  noble  deedi 

Shall  in  sweet  onion  bind 
The  Tarions  tongoes.  and  tribes,  and  creeds, 

And  natioaa  of  iiiaukiud. 

Then  **  Okwabd  T*  let  your  motto  be, 

Ye  daontlesa  patriot-band, 
Who  seek  from  error's  grasp  to  fires 

Yoor  faToored  fatherland : 
For  truth  and  right  o'er  wrong  and  might 

Shall  yet  rictorioos  prore, 
And  earth  be  filled  with  peace  and  light, 

And  liberty  and  lore.  J.  S. 

With  the  foregoing  quotation!  from  our  ooUeotion  of  H8.  r^ne 
we  mutt  now  panie  for  a  time.  We  hare  otJier  "thooi^te  in 
xliyme  "  yet  in  onr  hands,  to  the  eoniideration  of  which  we  hope 
portly  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  our 
CrUiqt 
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The  Philosophy  of  Ethics :  an  Anal^ical  Essay.    By  SixON  S. 
liAXTBiJi.    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  l)ougfa8. 

SiMOK  S.  Laubib  has  for  a  long  time  held  the  honourable  and 
responsible  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
inspector  of  the  General  Assembly  Schools  in  the  Highlands  and 
isLuids  of  Scotland ;  and  examining  visitor  of  the  schools  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  receiving  benefit  from  the 
Dick  bequest.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  genend  intelligence  and 
industrial  gifts.  With  him  "labour  is  pleasure."  He  has  dis- 
tinguished nimself  as  an  authority  on  the  science  of  education,  and 
would  probably  have  gained  *'  the  chair  of  Paideutics,"  which  it 
was  understood  that  Professor  Pillans  had  proffered  funds  to 
endow,  if  €K>Yemment  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  inau^- 
rate  a  true  training  system  for  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  by  makmg 
a  session's  attendance  at  the  university,  under  a  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  teaching,  im|>erative  upon  all  public  schoolmasters. 
jBj  an  ingenious  "  application  of  psychology  to  language  "  he  con- 
trived to  construct  a  theory  of  '*The  Fundamental  l)octrine  of 
Latin  Syntax ;"  and  he  is  understood  to  have  been  the  suggesting 
editor  of  that  excellent  series  of  school-books  which  was  for  some 
time  known  as  *'  Constable's  Series,"  but  ^hich  have  now  been 
absorbed  into  several  other  series  of  educational  works.  In  this 
work  he  appears  in  a  more  ambitious  character — as  the  Paley  of 
Scotland, — an  expositor  of  morals  consistent  with  the  common  and 
current  notions  of  men,  and  yet  based  on  a  philosophy  given  in 
human  nature  and  issuing  from  the  personality  of  man.  The 
author  endeavours  to  collate  into  a  philosophic  synthesis  the  ideas 
regarding  the  immutability  of  morality  entertained  by  Plato  and 
Cudworth,  the  selfish  system  of  Epicurus  and  Hobbes,  the  intui- 
tionalism of  Butler,  the  sympathy  of  Smith,  and  the  utilitarianism 
of  J.  S.  Mill.  He  certamly  does  succeed  in  showing  that  there 
are  forms  of  ethical  thought  which  to  some  extent  justify  each  of 
these  views.  His  own  system,  however,  affiliates  itself  more  to  the 
ethical  schools  of  Aristotle  and  Kant  than  to  either  of  the  fore- 
going. His  clear  verbal  distinctions,  and  his  careful  logical 
severance  of  cognate  ideas  into  their  several  species,  and  his 
peculiarly  lucid  phiraseology,  prove  him  to  be  a  logically  acute 
thinker,  as  well  as  a  deep-seeking  student  of  human  nature.    If  the 
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work  has  any  special  fault,  it  is  its  coldly  scientific  phraseology — 
its  reasoning  quietness  rather  than  its  imaginative  brilliancy. 

Some  of  tne  incidental  thoughts  are  well  and  happily  expressed,— 
as  when  he  says  "  manhood  is  virtue,"  or  when  he  asserts  that 
"  equity,  not  equality,  is  the  law  of  justice."  His  distinction  of 
happiness  into  personal  and  distributive  felicity ;  of  felicity  into 
two  forms,  quantity  and  quality,  &c.,  are  also  useful  and  fiar-reach- 
ing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  analyze,  in  any  brief  space,  the 
treatise  before  us.  Its  fifteen  chapters  contain  matter  of  much 
moment  in  moral  c(»troversy.  The  argument  is  conducted  with 
skill,  and  the  linking  of  thought  to  thought  is  highly  ingenious.  We 
subjoin,  as  at  once  fairest  to  our  readers  and  the  author,  the  follow- 
ing ezoerpts,  which  shall  show  much  more  easily  than  any  eynopeis 
of  oars  me  general  doctrines  and  tones  of  tiie  work.  Our  fint 
extract  is  the  author's  summary  of  the  main  course  of  speeula*- 
tioB  evolved  in  the  six  earliest  chapters,  and  will  readily  su^ipeet  to 
tiie  Idiought^  reader  the  value  of  the  fuU-length  exposition  of  tbe 
points  noted: — 

"  1.  Then  are  suuiy  and  diTCTBe  felidties  possible  for  man.  2.  ThsM  felidtiaa 
vary  essentially  in  their  ^fioiity,  ss  well  as  in  their  quantity.  8.  The  disoemawiit 
of  the  higher  and  lower  qnality  of  felidties  is  nltimately  and  tnexplieably  de- 
termined by  fieUng  (self-oensdoasness  making  it  possible  for  a  raUonal  baiof^  to 
eompars  two  or  more  feelings  and  felidties).  Or,  in  other  worda,  there  ia  in  Daa 
aa  inatinctiTe  sentient  discrimination  of  the  qnaatity  of  feHdtiea.  4.  Inaanaok 
aa  man  is  a  bemg  of  *  large  disooorse,  looking  before  and  after/  then  is  alas  ea 
imUUeeiwil  capadty  for  measuring  thdr  quantity.  5.  The  criterion  of  rightaeaa 
or  appcofaableneas  in  acts  and  states  of  will,  transitire  and  intransitive,  u  their 
tendienoy  to  promote  the  felidty  of  man  as  he  is  constituted  and  conditioned;  and 
where  two  or  more  ends  and  motives  conflict,  that  end  and  motive  ia  the  ri|:kt 
(and  therefore,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  the  ohUgatory)  which  ia  charac- 
terised by  the  higher  or  greater  felidty.  or  both.  6.  TransitiTS  acts  have  a  two- 
fold end,  and  therefore  a  twofold  criterion — the  felidty  of  the  object  or  otgceta 
of  the  acts,  and  the  felidty  of  the  subject  acting;  consequently  a  twofold  motive^ 
a  motive  being  the  conscious  desire  of  an  end.  7.  The  attiduneiit  of  the  fomer 
«nd--the  felidty  ef  ethers — determines  the  directum  which  the  just  or  benafieeBt 
aot  is  to  take,  and,  oonsequently,  the  rightaess  of  the  ae<  objectively  oonsideredl; 
iphile  tbe  attainment  of  the  latter  end — the  felicity  of  the  aobjeotp-4etenuDCB 
tbe  rightness  of  the  benevolent  and  just  actrng,  compared  with  any  other  pQeribla 
noting — rigiUiitu  we  say,  for  with  that  alone  are  we  in  the  meantime  eoncemcd. 
We  have  yet  to  consider  wherein  lies  the  wtoraUty  of  an  act  as  '^«**t'^'M*i4 
from  its  mere  righimu^  (pp.  45,  46).  "  It  is  impossible  to  detect  in  the  ao- 
ealled  consdenoe  or  moral  sense  any  elements  save  these, — (1)  a  fiseling  of  eooi^ 
placence  and  displscence;  (2)  an  insUnotive  sentient  discrimination  of  quality  in 
felidties,  and,  through  this,  in  the  acts  of  which  the  felidties  are  the  end;  (3)  a 
ratioMd  conception  of  quantity  in  felidties;  (4)  a  sense  of  law,  imperativeBcoa,  or 
obllgatioo,  and  their  correlatives — obedience  and  duty— oMadbetf  to  the  peroeplioB 
of  rightness,  but  not  inbsrsnt  in  it "  (p.  57). 

Our  next  excerpt  exhibits  the  author's  critique  of  utilitarianimt 
as  compared  with  his  own  system ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  oon^arative 
abstract  of  his  own  theory  and  that  of  the  advocates  of  a  thoioii|^ 
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ffoing  oode  of  moralf ,  foonded  on  tHe  axiom, "  The  greatest  possible 
Happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  numbers." 


*  TIm  do0triiM  npoosded  in  the  preceding  pa^es  dii!iBn  from  ntilituianism 
becaoM — (1.)  It  repndisfeee  the  doctrine  that  the  criterion  of  the  dntj  of  a  moral 
agent  la  the  'greatest  happinoM  of  the  greatest  number.'    We  hare  endeaTonred 
to  show  that  this  magic  phrase  might  possibly  be  a  criterion  of  the  dittrilmtiou 
of  Midties ;  bnt  tinrt  it  is  a  blnnder— the  result  of  mental  confusion — to  imagine 
that  a  mora]  agent  can  bj  means  of  such  a  standard  ascertain  those  acts  which 
ars  right,  good,  notaL     (8.)  The  improTed  form  of  this  theoiy,  that  which 
•zplidtly  afflrma  that  the  ntiKtarian  system  embraces  in  its  scope  the  higher 
faappinsss,  and  admits  diffinrencsa  in  kind  (althongh  it  fails  to  gire  ns  any  other 
means  cf  oompnting  these  than  the  arithmetical),  in  point  of  fact  transfers  the 
criterion  fttmi  the '  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number '  to  the  '  happiness 
ef  mankind.'    Bnt  here  the  utilitarian  argument  labours  and  halts,  as  in  the  first 
oaso  it  blundered.    Nor  can  any  one  closely  peruse  the  more  recent  utilitarian 
writings  wtthont  peroeiTfaig  that  they  are  constantly  shifting  their  own  standsrd^ 
at  one  time  calling  on  the  reader  to  fix  his  attention  on  the '  faappinees  of  man- 
kind,'— thus  swamping  the  whole  of  morality  in  benerolence  or  justice;  at  another 
time  guiding  themselves  and  then:  readers  by  the  light  of  happiness,  as  discorered 
by  the  moral  agent  to  exist  in  his  own  consciousness,  or  it  may  be  in  the  norm  of 
man.    Now  the  indlTidual  consciousness  of  felicity,  and  again  the  general  happi- 
ness is  appealed  to.    We  have  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  other  criterion  of 
rightneaa  and  duty  in  acts  and  states  of  will  exists  than  the  felicity,  which  by  our 
dinnely  appomted  constitution  they  yidd;  and  that  while  quality  of  felicity  deter- 
nnnes  tlie  rdatiTe  ttgntmaesf  of  mutually  opposing  states  of  will,  quantity  determines 
all  other  poanble  dnbitations.   In  the  latter  class  of  cases  (quantitative)  cuItiTated 
reason,  in  the  former  (qnalitatiTe)  an  instinctiye  sentient  power  of  discriminating 
the  higher  and  lower  in  sentiment  and  sensation,  through  the  touchstone  of  felidty, 
is  the  guide  of  man.    Accordingly,  where  questions  of  *  quality '  arise,  man  possesses 
a '  moral  sense,'  that  ia  to  say,  an  instinctive  discriminative  faculty.    This  discri- 
mination is  effected  through  felicity.  These  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards 
ars  not  to  be  found  in  '  mankind,'  nor,  save  temporarily  and  for  the  passing  occa- 
sion, in  the  consciousness  of  the  monl  agenta,  but  in  that  consciousness  as  en- 
lightened by  inner  observation  and  by  outward  experience  of  life,  and  by  the 
discoveriee  and  rsvelations  cf  others — in  the  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  of  each 
individnal,  in  so  far  as  he  tmly  represents  the  norm  of  man.    (S.)  Further,  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  expounded  embraces  within  the  sphere  of  obligatory 
morality  and  of  moral  disoiimination  those  subjective  acts  which  concern  the 
agent  oZone,  aa  well  as  those  which,  done  by  him,  affect  his  fellow-men.    Utilita- 
rianism, even  in  its  best  form,  recognizes  the  obligatoriness  of  those  acts  only  which 
have  external  sanctions.    (4.)  These  differences  necessitate  a  further  divergence 
finm  utilitarianism  on  the  subject  of  obligation.    The  very  highest  form  in  which 
the  obligatoriness  of  the  moral  act  has  been  put  by  the  writers  of  that  school,  apart 
from  external  and  adventltions  sanctions,  is  thb,  that  It  rests  on  a  conviction  of  a 
oonamanitf  and  hanMny  of  aiass  and  interests  with  our  fellow-men— a  form  not 
eisontially  differsnt  from  that  given  by  David  Hume.    This  theory  of  obligatiott  is 
periiapa  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ntUitarian  theory  of  discriminaticn  of  the 
light;  bnt  it  is  inadequate,  and  exhibits  its  inadequacy  in  the  fact  that  it  is  fbnnd 
necessaiy  to  restrict  its  operation  to  thoee  duties  or  moralities  which  S06ie%f  mqy 
atd  can  eii/bros,  leaving  outside  the  pale  of  morality  proper  the  snbjective  oon- 
diticn  of  a  moral  agent,  and  thereby  excluding  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  fettcitissi  frsna  a  pisoe  in  a  moral  system  strictly  so  called.    The  isnas 
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of  oblifrmUoo,  Uw,  and  datj,  are  that  regarded  m  bttog  mtnlj  the  wpfodoeHeo  itt 
thoDgbt  of  the  penal  lawa  of  ancietj.  To  coDaider  thu  conaeqneooe  of  a  ftriet 
uitlitarianiam  with  the  fnlnesi  which  ita  importaoee  merita  woald  he  to  entv  OQ 
a  critioiam  of  the  ajstem  which  would  oarrj  tia  bejond  oar  preaent  purpoaaL 
Obligation  and  the  *  idea'  of  dnty,  as  nnderatood  hj  na,  nat  to  aomo  extent  en  thm 
external  aanctiona  and  acta  for  enpport,  bnt  primarify  arise  oat  of  the  attnetiva 
force  of  the  felicity  of  the  moral  act,  which  ia  thoa  diacorefed  to  be  at  com  the 
end  and  law  of  man's  constitution,  a  law  which  ia  farther  protected  by  the  oocreive 
force  of  the  pains  of  disobedience.  The  doctrine  on  this  snbjeet,  however,  ia  of  too 
much  importance  to  admit  of  perfnnctory  aammarising.  (5.)  Bat  the  divergeBO* 
of  the  results  of  the  preceding  analysis  from  ntiUtacuniam,  old  and  new,  ia  most 
atrongly  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  aentiments  are  admitted  into  oar  aohema  as 
ends  in  themselTee.  (6.)  Farther,  we  think  it  will  be  foond  to  flov,  from  tho 
definition  of  yirtoe  and  merit  given,  that  with  the  atilitarian  (who  in  ooaaeqncaoa 
of  the  connection  which  aobsists  between  hia  ethioa  and  metaphyaica  ia,  for  tho 
moat  part,  a  neoeesitarian),  *  Tirtue'  can  have  no  meaning,  ezoept  in  ao  fiv  aa  it 
ia  a  abort  way  of  indicatmg  *  the  Tirtaea,'  that  is,  the  recognised  aoooodaiy  mnTiwa 
of  morality;  and  that  it  cannot  be  an  end  in  itaelf,  bat,  at-beat,  aimply  a  nwono  to 
an  ulterior  end.  Finally,  the  Utilitarian  theory  instinctively  aToida  the  qoaation  of 
the  conditiona  of  human  happiness,  and  thereby  ia  oooatantly  led  to  oonfoand  ha^ 
piness  or  felicity,  in  the  strictly  moral  (and  atoic)  signification,  the  eonditioa  ef 
which  is  always  virtue,  with  happineaa,  in  the  aense  of  rounded  and  romplocent 
content.  The  fact  that  it  avoida,  if  it  doea  not  abjure,  thia  interpretatioo  of  Bonl 
happiocss,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  two  aignificationa  of  the  word  an  noi 
consbtenUy  distinguished  in  tbeir  writings,  and  that  thia  oonfnaion  haa  beeo  eno 
cause  of  their  evadiog  the  queatioa  uf  the  nature  of  the  moral  energising,  and  of 
their  consequent  failure  steadily  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  mciral  hafpineaa 
means  more  or  less  of  personal  suffering,  and  that  the  greater  the  aot  of  Tiitne 
(strange  aa  the  contradiction  may  appear),  the  greater  ia  the  pain  of  tho  Tiitaoos 
agent  Our  dirergeDce  from  the  uUlitarian  theory  ia  fisrther  oonapieoooaly  viaiUo 
in  our  treatment  dT  the  crucial  question  of  justice,  in  which  ntilitarianiaaa  proper 
ia  made  to  reveal  itself  in  its  true  colours,  aa  a  system  of  objeotiTo  criteria  and 
aims,  and  purely  external  aanctiona"  (pp.  139 — 143). 

In  the  following  sentence  the  author  allows  xxa  to  "hear  the  oon* 
elusion  of  the  whole  matter*'  in  a  brief  and  pointed  forthflmhrng 
of  his  main  thought  in  a  single  sentence  :— 

"  Our  doctrine  might  be  summarized  thus : — ^In  qualitative  acta  and  atatoa  of 
will  there  ia  an  immediate,  intuitive  moral  sense;  in  quantitative  acta  and  atataa 
of  win  there  is  a  mediate,  discursive  moral  perception.  Both  alike  discriminate 
the  true  end  of  moral  energizing,  and  in  that  end  detect  implicit^  poeitiTO  law" 
(p.  147). 

The  Church.    London :  E.  Stock. 

This  is  a  cheap  religious  magaaine,  whose  contento  are  reaOy 
adapted  well  for  family  use.  Sermons,  brief  tales,  mission  newt, 
gems  ^m  sacred  literature,  Scripture  explanations,  and  detuls 
regarding  natural  phenomena,  poetry,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  month,  unitedly  form  a  capital  rarietj  in  a 
penny  monthly  magazine. 
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WILLIAM  HYDE  W0LLA8T0N,  M.D. 

It  IB  a  common  notion  that  great  talents  and  great  genioB  are 
inherited.  All  great  men — so  runs  the  efu^tcm— hare  been  de- 
scended from  mothers  if  not  fathers  intellectually  great.  Examples 
are  given  from  the  days  of  Cssar  downward  of  warrior,  poet, 
statesman,  and  divine,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  TVliether 
this  be  so  or  not  is  very  doubtful :  as  in  the  case  of  omens,  dreams, 
and  superstitions  generally,  while  much  is  always  made  of  the 
seemingly  strong  cases,  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Uie  cases  in 
which  the  supposed  law  fails;  and  it  is  quite  immaterial,  since 
each  man's  life  must  be  judged  not  by  what  he  does  owe  or  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  to  others,  out  oy  his  own  individual  exertions,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  worked  out  that  life  for  the  good  of  the 
human  race  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  and  of  his  fellow-men. 

William  Hyde  Wollaston,  the  subject  of  our  present  article,  was 
one  of  a  numerous  family.  The  Eer.  Francis  Wollaston,  rector  of 
Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  and  of  St.  Yedast,  Foster  Lane,  as  also  pre- 
eentor  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children, 
and  of  these  William  was  the  second  son.  They  are  descended 
irom  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire.  Of  the  father  nothing 
Tery  remarkable  is  recorded  beyond  the  fact  that,  from  his  own 
observations,  he  made  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  northern 
oircumpolar  stars,  which,  with  an  account  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, and  tables  for  the  reductions,  was  published  in  1800,  under 
the  title  of  "  Fasciculus  Astronomicus."  The  grandfather,  William 
Wollaston,  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  *'  Eelipon  of  Nature 
Delineated,"  which,  as  in  the  generality  of  theological  works,  and 
especially  of  unfinished  ones,  exposed  the  author  to  a  great  deal  of 
bitter  controversy  and  severe  censure,  alike  unmerited  and  unde- 
served. William  Hyde  first  saw  the  light  on  the  6th  August, 
1766.  After  passing  through  the  sorrows  and  pleasures  of  scnool- 
boT  life  as  it  was  a  century  a^o,  he  entered  at  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  certain  that  his  youth  had  been  well  spent,  for  we 
find  that  at  the  university  he  was  noted  as  a  diligent,  hard-working 
man ;  and  it  will  be  generally  found  that  idle  men  baye  been  idle 
boys  and  youths,  and  that  notwithstacdtag  the  many  who  haye  by 
almost  herculean  labour  succeeded  in  come  measure  in  atoning  for 
misspent  youth,  the  number  is  few  compared  with  the  many  who 
neyer  do  so ;  so  that — 

"  As  tht  twig  is  bant  tht  trN  s  indinsd." 
1866.  Z 


Yonn^  Wollsston  abandoned  the  profession  of  his  faiher  and 
ff  rand  father  for  that  of  medicine,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1793.  He  had  already,  while  at  Cambridge,  made  himself  a  man 
of  mark,  for  in  this  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
^Society,  aod  soon  after,  in  1797,  began  the  first  of  that  long  list  of 
contributions  on  almost  every  subject  within  the  range  of  science 
which  adorn  the  Transactions  of  the  society,  and  shed  a  halo  of 
glory  around  the  name  of  WoUaston.  But  all  was  not  smooth 
Railing  with  Wollaston.  He  had  commenced  his  professional  career 
at  the  small  town  of  Bory  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  but  soon  yielded 
to  the  attractions  and  superior  advantages  of  the  metropoua,  and 
accordingly  removed  to  London.  Trouble  and  disappointment 
awaited  him,  as  it  has  done  many  others  who,  if  they  do  not  believe 
tlif*  metropolis  to  be  paved  with  gold,  believe  that  there,  if  any- 
where, a  man  will  get  on.  True  it  is  that  the  metropolis  draws  to 
ii  the  superior  talent  of  the  country  ;  but  then — and  this  is  seldom 
thought  of— this  talent  is  so  abundant,  that  the  supply  is  greater 
1  han  the  demand,  and  the  price  at  once  falls.  Besides,  citizens  pay 
woTsihip  to  stars  and  suns  when  in  their  zenith,  not  to  poor  adven- 
turers who  are  still  far  below  the  horizon  of  fame.  Wollaeton*s 
auccess  as  a  London  physician  fell  far  below  his  expectadonZy  and 
it  was  doubtless  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  position  and  name  that 
he  canvassed  energetically  for  the  appointment  of  Physician  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  then  vacant;  but  in  thia  he  was  also  disap- 
pointed, the  office  being  conferred  on  Dr.  Pemberton.  WoUaston 
was  intensely  mortified  thereat ;  but  it  is  probable  that  had  lie 
aucoeeded  in  his  wish,  the  world  would  have  neard  very  little  more 
of  him,  almost  certainly  he  would  never  have  attained  the  fame  ke 
did, — so  little  does  short-sighted  man  know  or  perceive  what  is  for 
his  own  best  interests.  Wollaston,  in  the  first  burst  of  his  vexa- 
tion, vowed  to  abandon  the  study  of  medicine  altogether,  declaring 
he  would  never  write  another  prescription  were  it  required  for  his 
own  father.  He  so  far  kept  to  nis  purpose  that  he  eeased  praetiee, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  phuoaopby. 
This  is  certainly  a  kindred  subject,  ana  whether  Wollaston  had  at  any 
previous  time  felt  a  greater  inclination  fof  this  than  for  medicine 
proper,  or  whether  he  thought  he  could  in  this  way  benefit  mankind 
to  a  greater  extent,  is  uncertain ;  but  he  entered  on  it  with  a  seat, 
and  pursued  it  with  a  success  and  vigour,  which  goes  a  ^reat  way  to 
atone  for  his  perversity  and  apparent  want  of  self-rehanoe^  in  the 
earlier  part  ot  his  career.  His  acts  on  this  occasion,  as  being  the 
result  of  a  disappointed,  peevish,  dejected  spirit,  cannot  be  com- 
mended. He  is  me  true  hero  who  looks  upon  life  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  in  the  working  out  that  life  meets  oouraeeously  and  un- 
dauntedly every  adverse  blow  of  fortune.  Wollaston,  however, 
laboured  well  and  zealously  in  his  new  vocation,  g^ing  on  from 
strength  to  streugth,  being  actuated  by  a  love  of  truth  for  ita  own 
sake,  and  having  ever  at  heart  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
Henceforth  we  moat  look  upon  WoUaaton  as  the  philosopher,— 
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and  it  was  no  well-fitted-np  laboratory  which  he  deemed  essential 
to  success.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-helper  and  a  self-worker, 
and  has  left  an  example  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  in  his  steps.  The 
whole  of  the  apparatus  with  which  some  of  his  most  remarkable 
and  successful  experiments  had  beea  performed  could  be  contained 
on  a  tea-trav.  In  chemistry  he  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
nicety  and  delicacy  of  his  observations,  by  the  quickness  and  pre* 
cision  with  which  he  marked  resemblances  and  discriminated  dif- 
ibrences,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  deyised  experiments  and 
anticipated  their  results,  and  tbe  skill  with  which  he  executed  the 
analysis  of  the  fragments  of  new  substances  often  so  minute  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  by  ordinary  eyes.  And  like  all  truly  great 
men,  he  was  neitner  arrogant  nor  dogmatic  in  his  assertions,  but 
was  content  to  let  Truth  abide  her  perfect  time,  knowing  that  as 
troth  is  great,  yea,  all*powerful,  it  will  and  must  in  the  end  prevail. 
He  was,  we  are  told,  remarkable  for  the  caution  with  which  lie 
advanced  irom  facts  to  general  conclusions,  a  caution  which,  if  it 
sometimes  prevented  him  from  reaching  at  once  to  the  most  sublime 
truths,  yet  rendered  every  step  of  bis  ascent  a  secure  station  from 
which  it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlarged  indootiona. 
His  motto,  like  that  of  his  ^at  predecessor,  Newton,  was  "  Work 
and  wait."  Like  every  philosopher  who  has  attained  any  distinc- 
tion in  these  latter  days,  he  waa  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  and  was  content  to  work  slowly  on  step  by 
step,  instead  of  rushing  at  once,  over  chasms  of  every  sort,  to  tnose 
ffeneral  and  dogmatic  conclusions,  crowned  and  apparently  con- 
nrmed  by  brilliimt  experiments,  which  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
9oi-duant  philosopher  in  all  ,ages.  Whether  it  was  to  this  unaa- 
amning  manner  in  himself,  or  to  the  consciousness  in  his  auditors 
and  readers  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  advance  what  he 
eould  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  we  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  Wollaston  was  not  embittered  by  those  controversies,  false 
judgments,  and  false  accusations,  which  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  man  who  by  his  own  hard  work,  talent,  and  clear-sightedness, 
makes  or  endeavours  to  make  head  above  his  fellows,  and  to  lead 
them  on  in  new  and  untried  paths  of  science  and  art  In  former  days 
the  inventor  seldom  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour.  Thanklessly 
received,  often  violently*  opposed  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  invention 
often  lay  dormant,  while  the  body  of  its  begetter  lay  dormant  too 
beneath  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  till  the  need  for  some  fnrther 
mechanical  or  chemical  appliance  has  directed  attention  to  the 
despised  and  forgotten  inventor.  The  work  has  been  cleaned  from 
the  cobwebs  of  years,  brought  into  action,  and  contributed  to  the 
enriching  of  the  very  men  who  scouted  the  inventor  a  few  vears 
before,  and  laughed  at  his  invention.  How  much,  alas !  of  this  is 
still  too  true  at  the  present  day !  The  old,  old  tale.  The,  present 
afe  seldom  understands  its  great  men,  and  only  when  the  icy  hand 
of  death  has  removed  the  great  but  neglected  mortal  ones  from 
sight  do  they  perceive  that  there  has  indeed  been  a  prophet  among 
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them.  Sach,  however,  wu  not  the  fate  of  WoUuton ;  since,  from 
his  different  discoTeriet,  and  particularly  from  that  of  a  method  of 
manufacturing  platinum,  he  is  said  to  lutTC  obtained  a  oonaiderable 
fortune — over  £30,000.  No  one,  howerer,  could  have  better  de- 
•erred  the  rewards  due  to  genius  and  industry ;  for  not  only  were 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a  high  order,  but  his  ap|)lication  to 
philosophical  investigations  and  experiments  was  unremitting. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  some  of  those  discoveries  whiim  have 
made  WoUaston's  name  famous,  and  conferred  such  benefits  on 
science  and  on  mankind.  They  were  in  general  communicated  to 
the  Soyal  Society,  and  to  the  Transactions  of  that  body  we  must 
look  for  an  account  of  them.  The  first,  as  previously  noticed,  ap- 
peared in  1797.  It  was  on  "  Grouty  and  urinary  concretions,"  and 
was  read  June  22nd,  in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  of  several 
new  compounds  connected  with  the  production  of  those  maladies. 

This  paper  is  the  only  one,  with  few  exceptions,  which  has  direct 
reference  to  the  medical  profession,  and  may  doubtless  be  taken  as 
an  exponent  of  the  careful,  observant  eye  with  which  he  noted 
everyuiinff  when  in  practice.  The  next,  which  was  not  read  till 
6th  March,  1800,  shows  that  Wollaston  was  by  this  time  completely 
devoted  to  natural  science.  It  is  "  On  double  images  caused  by 
refraction."  After  alluding  to  the  various  accounts  received  of 
tiiis  phenomenon,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  intention, — 

''Ist.  To  investigate  theoretically  the  successive  variationa  of 
increasing  or  decreasing  density  to  which  fluids  in  general  are 
liable,  and  the  laws  of  refraction  occasioned  by  them. 

'*2nd.  To  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truui  of  this  theory  by 
experiments  upon  fluids  of  known  density. 

"And,  lastly.  To  ascertain,  hyr  trial  upon  the  air  itaelf,  the 
eanses  and  extent  of  those  variations  of  its  refractive  density  on 
which  the  inversion  of  objects  and  other  observed  phenomena 
appear  to  depend." 

It  is  a  rather  lengthy  paper,  fuU  of  experiments,  and  close  nuitke- 
matical  reasoning  therefrom;  and  shows  us  what  great  strides 
science  has  made  during  the  last  half-century,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  such  men  as  Davy,  Young,  and  Wollaston.  A  year 
after,  June  26th,  1801,  Wollaston  read  a  paper  containing  experi* 
ments  on  "  The  diemical  production  and  agency  of  electricity."  Ibk 
this  paper  he  shows  what  of  course  all  agree  to  now,  vis.,  thai  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  electric  pheno> 
m^na  observed ;  and  also  that  galvanism  and  electricity  are  only 
modifications  of  the  same  phenomena.  This  he  did  by  tne  decom- 
position of  water.  In  this  paper,  also,  he  shows  us  on  how  small  a 
SMle  he  conducted  his  experiments  for  considering  "that  the  de- 
composition must  depend  on  duly  proportioning  the  charge  of  eleo< 
tiidty  to  the  quantity  of  water,'  and  not  to  the  siae  of  tbe  veaaels. 
He  employed  a  small  capillary  tube  and  very  fine  gold  wire  ta 
place  or  the  Leyden  jar  hitherto  employed,  and  the  remilt,  he  aayi, 
exceeded  his  anticipations. 
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On  the  24tli  June,  1802,  he  read  a  paper  on  "  A  method  of  ezi^ 
mining  refractive  and  dispersiTe  powers  bj  prismatic  reflection  ;** 
and  aa  showing  that  the  obBerrations  of  one  pniloeopher  are  but  tke 

{^erm  for  the  discoTeries  of  future  ones,  he  declares  tnat  he  has  been 
ed  to  this  method  by  a  consideration  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  prit* 

matio  eye-glass.    On  the  same  day,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoinj^, 

a  paner  of  his  was  read  on  the  refraction  of  Iceland  crystal,  in 

.  whionhe  supports  Young's  theory  of  light  in  opposition  to  Newton. 

These  papers  possess  interest  for  the  scientific  reader  only ;  but  on 
the  10th  x^'oyember  of  this  same  year  we  find  him  deliyering  the 
Bakerian  lecture,  in  which,  availing  himself  of  his  previous  obserra- 
tioDS  and  expeHmenta  on  refraction,  he  chose  as  his  subject,  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  quantity  of  horizontal  refraction ;  with  a  method 
of  measuring  the  dip  at  sea."  This  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  astronomers  and  to  seafaring  men,  and  is  one  of  those 
lectures  which,  though  apparently  uninteresting  and  abstruse,  hare 
been  pregnant  with  results  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  next  paper,  read  June  24,  1804,  in  which  he 
announces  his  discovery  of  a  new  metal,  called  rhodium,  from  the 
rose  colour  of  a  solution  of  its  salts.  This  metal  is  found  in  crude 
platina ;  and  he  also  declares  that  the  new  metal  palladium  is  con- 
tained in  the  ore  of  platina.  This  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  and 
was  followed,  on  July  4, 1805,  by  one  further  illustratmg  the  pro- 
perties of  palladium,  and  its  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
elementary  substances.  In  1806,  Wollaston  was  appointed  joint 
secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society  with  Davy,  having  previously,  on 
November  14th  of  the  preceding  year,  delivered  his  second  Bakerian 
lecture,  on  *'  The  Force  of  Percussion."  This,  which  is  essentially 
a  mathematical  lecture,  illustrates  well  the  range  and  versatility  of 
Wollaston's  mind.  The  next  year  we  find  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician and  chemist  descending  from  his  lofty  seat  to  explain,  in  a 
paper  read  March  12th,  1807,  "The  origin  of  fairy  rings."  Bat 
perhaps  a  great  man  is  never  better  employed  than  when  he  endea- 
vours to  remove  superstition  or  to  replace  a  falsely  assigned  cause 
by  the  true  one.  Wollaston's  aecount,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted,  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  repeated.  His  next 
paper,  read  January  28th,  1808,  on  "  Superacid  and  subacid  salts," 
shows  him  in  a  very  dignified  character.  From  a  perusal  of  the 
.paper  we  eather  that  he  had  anticipated  Dalton  in  his  discovery  of 
the  law  or  multiple  proportions  for  combinations  of  salts ;  but  not 
having  publishea  woula  not  take  any  credit  to  himself,  but  gave  it 
all  to  nis  distinguished  but  ill-requited  friend.  The  next  two  years 
appear  to  have  oeen  busy  ones  to  Wollaston,  and  were  distinguished 
by  remarkable  discoveries.  On  March  22nd,  1809,  he  read  a  paper 
on  "  Platina  and  native  palladium  from  Brazil ;"  followed,  on  June 
8th,  by  one  in  which  he  proved  the  identity  of  columbium  and  tan- 
talum, thus  unwillingly  depriving  Kke*berg,  the  Swedish  chemist,  of 
his  claim  to  the  dtMCi'Vcry  of  a  new  metal.  On  ilie  p/tin*  (JHy  ws4 
^ad  the  descriptiou  of  a  reflective  goniometer,  which  has  since 
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prored  of  soob  inraliiarble  aid  to  mineraloguts  in  the  neasuremfliLt 
of  the  alleles  of  orrstals.  Oa  J^OTember  18th  he  delireied  tiie 
dooniaa  &ctiire,  "  On  the  duration  of  volontary  moscolar  action," 
and  gaTe  an  ingeniooa  account  of  the  origin  of  sea-aiduiess.  In  hu 
next  paper,  January  24th,  1811,  he,  at  uie  request  of  Dr.  Mar«et, 
forwards  the  result  of  some  of  his  obserrations  while  in  praetioe. 
His  next  paper,  read  February  13th,  1812,  was  a  practical  applies 
tion  of  his  previous  one  on  the  reflectiye  goniometer,  with  more 
eepecial  reference  to  "  primitive  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
iron  spar."  ^  On  June  11th  of  the  same  year  was  read  a  paper  on 
*'  A  periscopic  camera  obscura  and  microscope,"  which  the  aathor 
believed  much  more  advantageous  than  those  constructed  on  the 
common  principle,  and  of  which  great  numbers  were  sold.  On  the 
26th  November  he  again  delivered  the  Bakerian  lecture,  ohoosins 
for  his  subject  **  The  elementary  particles  of  certain  crystkLs."  A 
month  later  he  was  ready  with  another  naper,  on  "  A  method  of 
freesing  at  a  distance,"  in  which  he  made  Known  his  "  Cryophoma, 
or  frost-bearer ;"  while,  early  in  the  next  year,  February  18th,  he 
made  known  hjs  method  of  drawing  extremely  fine  wire,  and  from 
which  he  is,  as  above  stated,  said  to  have  realized  a  large  fortune; 
and,  as  a  corollary  to  this,  read,  a  week  later,  a  paper  on  "  A  single- 
lens  micrometer,"  designed  to  measure  accurately  the  diameter  of 
these  excessively  fine  wires.  His  *'  Synoptic  scale  of  ftliAmi^ 
equivalents/'  communicated  during  the  ioUowing  year,  has  been  of 
the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  chemiBt  and  manu»cturer. 

In  1815  his  father  died,  and  during  this  year  no  communicatiouB 
were  made  to  the  Boyal  Society.  His  paper  of  May  &id,  1816»  is 
taken  up  with  accounting  for  the  apparently  simple  question  of 
why  the  diamond  cuts  glass.  WoUaston  shows  that  this  property 
depends  upon  its  form  rather  than  its  hardness.  We  pass  over 
papers  of  lesser  import,  the  recital  of  the  mere  titles  of  which  would 
only  weary  the  reader,  but  which  show  that  WoUaston's  mind  was 
ever  active,  and  his  time  fully  occupied  with  experiment  and  reflec- 
tion*  and  will  only  note  one  read  17th  January,  1822,  in  whidi  he 
proves,  from  observations  made  with  a  telescope  one  inch  in  cmerficrr 
and  seven  inches  focal  lengthy  that  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  finite. 

WoUaston  was  now  a  vice-president  of  the  Boyal  aa  well  aa  of 
the  Geological  Society,  and  continued  as  before  hard  at  work  on 
experiments  connectea  with  the  "  Waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;" 
"  The  light  of  the  sun  compared  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars,"  &c : 
but  death  and  disease  were  unconsciously  hard  at  work  too,  and 
had  already  marked  the  hsrd-toiling,  close-thinking,  distingniahed 
philosopher  as  an  inhabitant  of  their  deary,  workless  abodes.  On 
November  20tb,  1828,  his  fourth  and  last  Bakerian  lecture  was  Md* 
"  On  a  method  of  rendering  platina  malleable,"  and  almost  as  if  in 
solemn  mockezy  to  him  whose  spirit  was  so  soon  to  go  where 
earthly  honours  avail  not,  and  wnere  holiness  is  the  only  medal 
allowed  to  adorn  the  breast,  this  last  paper  was,  on  the  80th  of 
the  same  month,  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Socie^. 
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A  few  weeks  after,  on  22iid  December,  1828,  lus  spirit  took  its  fiight 
to  that  region  where  faith  is  lost  in  sight,  the  mists  of  doubt  aud 
error  are  deared  away,  and  we  know  even  as  we  are  known,  and 
whmre  the  faithful  senrant  and  steward  is  sure  of  an  exceeding 
great  reward.  Feeling  bis  end  approaching,  and  being  anxious  that 
tbe  knowledge  of  his  discoveries  and  inventions  should  be  preoerved 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  devoted  his  numbei'cd 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  disease,  to  dictate  such  information 
as  he  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved.  He  also,  to  show  that 
the  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end  had  not  impaired  his 
faculties,  and  that  death  is  a  change  rather  than  a  dissolutioo* 
called  for  pencil  and  paper,  set  down  a  long  column  of  figures, 
added  them  up  correctly,  and  shortly  aHier  expired.  Truly  his  end 
was  peace,  and  one  well  befitting  a  Christian  philosopher.  The 
cause  of  death  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  an  effusion  of  blood 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  brain. 

Men  of  science  had  valued  aright  the  researches  of  the  ingenious 
and  cautious  philosopher,  and  mourned  his  loss  accordingly.  One 
and  all  were  ready  to  pass  upon  him  the  eulogium  which  he  who 
steadfastly  works  out  his  life  for  the  good  and  advancement  of  his 
fellow-men,  no  matter  in  what  path,  so  well  deserves. 

WoUaston,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  Senior  Fellow  of  Caius 
College,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  Vice-President  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Dr.  Filton,  the  president  of  the  latter  body,  in  concluding 
his  annual  address,  thus  alluded  to  the  loss  of  their  v  ice- President : 
— *'  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  who  so  well  combined  the 
qualities  of  an  English  gentleman  and  philosopher,  or  whose  life 
better  deserves  the  eulogium  given  by  the  first  of  our  orators  to 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  public  characters ;  for  it  was  marked 
by  a  constant  wish  and  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  mankind.'* 

Dr.  Thomson  teUs  us  that  "Dr.  WoUaston's  knowledge  was 
more  varied,  and  his  taste  less  exclusive,  than  that  of  any  other 
philosopher  except  Mr.  Cavendish ;  but  optics  and  chemistry  are 
the  two  sciences  for  which  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
him." 

Dr.  Henry  says  of  him  that,  "  trained  in  the  discipline  of  the 
exact  sciences,  he  had  acquired  a  powerful  command  over  his  atten* 
tion,  and  had  habituated  himself  to  the  most  rigid  correctness,  both 
in  thought  and  language.  He  was  sufficiently  provided  with  the 
resources  of  mathematics  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  with  success  pro- 
found inquiries  in  mechanical  and  optical  philosophy,  the  results  of 
which  enabled  him  to  unfold  the  causes  of  phenomena  not  before 
understood,  and  to  enrich  the  arts  connected  with  those  sciencea 
by  the  invention  of  ingenious  and  valuable  instruments.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  the  age  in  which  Wollaston  lived  was  alive 
with  scientific  thought  and  investigation.  It  was  the  age  of  Davyi 
of  Young,  of  Cavendish,  Bumford,  and  later,  of  Faraday.  £leo« 
tricity  and  its  kindred  phenomena  had  flashed  upon  philosophers* 
and  compelled  them  to  search  for  its  cause.    In  the  midst  ot  tho^ 
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WoUftBton  in  lus  own  laboratory  maintained  his  g^und  in  the 
scientific  world,  even  with  his  great  contemporary  Davy,  who  had 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  Boyal  Institution  at  his  disposal.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  at  the  present  time  we  ha^e  preferred 
Wollaston,  as  an  example  of  toilinfr  upward,  to  Davy,  whose  diaoo- 
Tories,  though  more  noisy  and  brilliant,  were  not  more  important 
than  WoUaston's,  and  whose  history  may  at  some  future  period 
engage  our  pen.  We  cannot  better  conclude  our  article  than  by 
an  extract  from  the  "  EncyclopaDdia  Britannica,"  8th  edit.,  yol.  i., 
p.  972,  in  which  the  merits  of  Dayy  and  WoUaston  are  thus  com- 
pared:— 

*'The  strong  pcrinta  of  his-  [Wollaston^s]  ehftncter  were  precifioD  and  ran 
•oatoDflSB  in  obsenrfttion,  patience  uid  caation  in  dedaction,  and  habitoal  derotioa 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  icientific  pannite.  Hie  foibles  were  an  excess  ef 
oantion  and  a  certain  microecopio  tnm  of  mind,  which,  though  it  sometimes  re- 
warded him  with  Talnable  discoveries,  consumed  his  time  in  occnpaUons  of  mecha- 
nical ingennitj,  and  prevented  him  from  grappling  with  almost  anj  of  the  great 
theories  of  his  day.  .  .  .  Whils  Dayj  was  delighting  crowded  aadieoces  with 
his  eloquence,  his  discoTsries,  and  their  wonderful  results,  Wollaston  was  purauiog 
his  solitary  experiments  on  a  scale  so  small  that  scarcely  three  persons  could  witncas 
them  at  once.  Wl)ile  Davy  was  firing  his  potassium  with  ice,  and  making  miniie 
volcanoes  heave  bj  the  oxidation  of  his  new  metals,  WoUaston  was  extracting  by 
minute  analysis  from  the  refractory  and  unozidisable  ores  of  platinum  substjuiesi 
previously  undetected,  which  neither  by  their  quantity  nor  their  characters  eoald 
ever  interest  any  but  a  man  of  science.  While  Davy  was  charging  hii  prodigieoa 
battery  of  2,000  pairs  (the  largest  which  has  ever  been  constructed,  a  homage  u 
his  genius  provided  by  his  numerous  admirers),  WoUaston  was  proving,  after  bis 
fashion,  how  similar  effects  could  be  produced  by  the  very  same  agency  on  a  aman 
scale  ;  and  with  no  greater  apparatus  than  a  shred  of  zinc,  a  lew  drops  of  acid, 
and  an  old  thimble,  he  would  gratify  his  friends  by  exhibiting  the  mimic  glow  of 
an  almost  microscopic  wire  of  platinum.  Davy  seemed  bom  to  believe — Wollaston 
to  doubt.  Davy  was  a  poet — Wollaston  a  mathematician,  or,  at  least,  capable  of 
becoming  a  great  one.  Davy  announced  his  discoveries  in  fiery  haste,  aiid  prs- 
sen  tf  dall  their  consequences  and  corollaries  as  a  free  gift  to  mankind ;  Wollaatflo 
(eetioEiating  more  truly  the  rarity  of  the  inventive  faculty)  hoarded  evtry  observa- 
tion, turned  it  over  and  over,  polished  it,  rendered  it  exact  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism,  and  then  deliberately  laid  it  before  the  world.  He  had  the  ooolnesa 
and  the  aocuraoy  of  Cavendish,  but  he  wanted  the  spur  of  his  genias  and  the 
wide  grasp  of  his  apprehension.  Davy  was  admired  by  thousands,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  Wollaston  was  little  known,  except  to  a  small  circle  who  oouid 
appreciate  the  resouroes  of  a  mind  rarely  opened  in  confidence  to  any  one,  and  oi* 
which  the  world  was  only  partially  informed." 
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THE  LITERATUEE  OF  ENGLAND ;  CHEONOLOGICAL 
BIOGEAPHICAL,  AND  CEITIOAL. 

Table  III. — Spsoolatitb  and  SciBNTrFio  Wrtrbs. 


Names  and  Dates, 


1.     BlGBASD        AOVOKR* 

TiLLB  Ds  Burt  ... 
1281—134$. 


2.  Walter     Bvrlbiob, 

or   BUBLKT  

1275—1357. 


3.  Dubs  Sgotus 
?--1308. 


[1300—1400.] 

Events  and  Works. 
Born  it  Bqi7,  in  Suffolk  ;  brongbt  up  by  his 
node,  a  priest ;  ednoated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a 
monk  of  Darbam,  of  which  (after  having  been  the 
tntor  of  Edward  III.)  he  was  made  bishop^  1333. 
Nest  year  he  became  Hif^h  Chancellor ;  and,  in 
'  1336,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.  He  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Petrarch's  ;  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  a  great  collector  of  books,  his 
▼alnable  library  of  which  he  left  to  Trin.  Coll., 
Ozon.  Author  of  "  Philobiblioo,"  pablished  at 
Spires,  1483. 

Bom  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated.  He  was 
one  of  the  tnton  of  Edward  III.  ;  head  of  the 
Nominalists,  and  chief  opponent  of  tlie  Scottists  at 
Paris,  where  he  resided  long.  In  1327  was  sent 
ambassador  from  England  to  Bome.  Author  of 
*'  Commentaries  on  Aristotle ;"  **  Lives  of  Philo- 
sophers ;**  pub.  1472,  "A  Defence  of  the  Meta- 
w  physics  of  Aquinas." 

A  Franciscan  friar,  educated  by  the  Minorites  of 
Newcastle,  who  sent  him  to  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  afterwards  taught,  it  is  said,  30,000 
students.  He  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  was  named  *'  The  StAUs 
Doctor."*  In  1307  he  was  made  chief  of  the  con- 
rent  of  Toulonse,  where  he  sustained  bj  200  argu- 
ments the  doctrine  of  **the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion." He  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  ThoroistSt 
On  8th  November,  1308,  he  died  in  a  fit.  Author 
of  a  treatise  **  On  the  First  Principles  of  Things," 
**  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard." His  '*  positive  works,"  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  yet  unpublished.  His  *'  speculative 
.works"  have  been  issued  at  Lyons,  in  12  vols. 
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4.  John  Wicuffb 
1394^1384. 


Born  at  Wyelifia,  near  RichraoDd,  Yorkihin; 
wu  oommoner  at  Qaem's  OoUegt,  Ozfoid  ;  rwnofd 
thenoe  to  Merton,  of  wluoh  he  was  made  FaDev. 
In  1360,  aided  the  uniTenitj  affunat  the  mcDdieani 
monks  ;  Master  of  Balliol^  1861  ;  Warden  of  Can- 
terbary  Hall,  1865  ;  expelled,  1367  ;  1872,beeama 
D.D. ;  Gommissiooer  at  Bruges,  1373  ;  Prebend  of 
Anst,  and  Bector  of  Latterworth,  where  he  oppoaed 
the  Tices  of  the  clergy.  In  1376  the  monks  drew 
np  nineteen  itrticlee  against  him  ;  in  1377,  tha 
Pope  sent  five  bnlls  against  him  ;  he  waa  then* 
npon  cited  bj  the  pr^atea  to  appear  in  London* 
and  again  at  Lambeth.  His  patron,  the  Doke  of 
Lancaster,  saved  him  in  the  former  inatanoa,  tha 
qneen-mother  in  the  latter.  In  1381  he  iaiaed 
tweWe  theses  against  Transnbetantiation,  whieh 
were  declared  to  be  heretical.  Left  Oxford  ia 
1382  ;  and  died  from  paraljsia,  with  whieh  ha  waa 
^stricken  in  his  pnlpit  at  Lnttarworth. 

Epitome  of  Critioal  Opmums, 

1.  "  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  and  is  said  to  hare  had  more  books 
than  all  the  btshopa  of  England  together.  When  he  conld  not  pnrehaae  booka  ha 
had  them  copied,  and  kept  persons  for  this  purpose  in  his  p^aoe." — i?er.  Jckm 
Bamett  A.M.^  Oxford.  "  He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  statesman,  jndge,  and 
divine  ;  his  whole  heart  was  given  to  the  collection  and  stndy  of  books,  for  which 
his  desire  was  not  less  intense,  and  rather  more  intellectual,  than  that  of  bibBa- 
maniacs  at  the  present  day." — North  American  Review^  July,  1847. 

8.  "  One  of  the  most  renowned  scholaaties  of  bis  age." — Thomtu  Morrttt,  **  U 
is  right  to  mention  that  the  (Aristotelio)  expositions  of  Burleigh  poaseea  a  certain 
degree  of  clearness  which  is  not  always  found  in  the  writings  of  this  period,  and 
did  not  eecape  the  notice  of  his  contemporaries  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  without  doofat 
that  he  owes  the  surname  of  the  plain  and  perspicuous  doctor.*" — JET.  BtmdUttd. 

3.  **  His  celebrated  attack  on  the  system  of  Thomas  Aquinaa  oocaaioned  hb 
having  recourse  very  frequently  to  vain  and  idle  distinctions ;  but  in  all  hla 
dialectic  disputes  he  maintained  a  steady  zeal  for  a  deeper  foundation  of  tme  aeiapcsL 
He  eadeavoured  to  ascertun  a  fnodamental  basis  for  the  certainty  of  knowladga, 
whether  rational  or  empirical,  and  applied  himself  to  demonstrate  the  truth  ttd 
necessity  of  revelation.** — Teimemann.  **  His  subtlety  was  not,  in  genenl,  nsad 
to  confose  principles,  and  to  make  tbe  wone  appear  the  better  reaaon,  bot  to 
bring  out  distinctions  which  are  of  real  value,  and  which  the  metaphyaidana  af 
the  latest  periods  cannot  afford  to  overlook." — F,  D.  Maurice.  **He  waa  tha 
chief  of  a  long-famous  school,  and  gave  celebrity  for  a  moment  to  a  system  which 
had  greatly  occupied  the  early  acholastie  era.  He  waa,  in  fact,  the  apoatlc  of 
realism."— X.  RounBon. 

4.  **  Wicklifie*s  translation  of  the  Bible  is  referred  to  1388  ;  .  .  •  it  has  paonEar 
value  to  every  religious  mind  as  the  first  transhition  of  the  entire  Scriptnrea.*— 
Bemy  Bogere,  "Wicliflfe,  whom  later  ag««  have  called  the  Befomer,  vm 
admired  by  his  own  and  tbe  next  generation  chiefly  aa  tha  subtle  and  lasmad 
schoolman." — Tkomat  Arnold,  "  As  it  is  in  the  liffht  of  subsequent  eventa  that 
we  aee  the  greatness  of  Wicliffe  aa  a  Reformer,  so  it  is  from  the  later  growth  cf 
the  language  that  we  best  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  hia  writings."— >iVi^ 
P.  Lorrimer.  "  His  style  is  everywhere  coaree  and  alovenly,  though 
animated  by  a  popular  force  or  boldness  of  axprnaioB.** — O,  L,  CrmL 
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1.  Habbt  thb  Hnsnux 


Table  I^— Imaoimahyb  WsiTBBfl« 
[1400->1600.] 
NamBi  and  DaU»,  EvmU$  and  Worki. 

A  wandering  poet,  who  gained  hii  liTing  bj  re- 
citing hia  Tenes. 

Born  in  Suffolk,  educated  at  Oxford,  trayelled  in 

Stbpbkb  Hawbs I  France,  became  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  Heniy 

Yll. ;  date  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 

Chief  schoolmaster  of  Danfermline,  probably  an 
ecclesiastic  and  a  notary-pnblic  ;  author  of  a  "  Col- 
lection  of    (18)    Fables  ;**    ''The  TesUment    of 


BoBBBT   HjoniTaoM, 
or  HsNDBsaoM  •..^. 
Before  1508. 


4.  JiJfXB  I.  (of  Scotland) 
1895—1437. 


6.  JoBB  Ltdoavb 
1886—1440. 


Creeseid'*— a  continuation  of  Chaucer's  "Troilns 
and  Cresseid,"  1593  ;  *'The  Tale  of  Orpheua,' 
professedly  taken  from  Boethiua ;  "The  Bloodj 
Serk'*  (or  shirt)  ;  ''The  Abbey  Walk;'*  and  the 
earliest  specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  io  the  Scot- 
tish language,  "Bobene  and  Makyne."    "Being 

V.Tery  old,  he  died,  of  a  diarrhosa  or  fluz." 

Son  of  Bobert  IIL,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London  and  at  Windsor ;  Henry  V.  took  him  to 
France ;  he  was  well  educated  |  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  1424;  wrote  "The  King's  Quhair" 
(book)  ;  he  was  murdered  by  conspirators. 

Benedictine  monk  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suf- 
folk ;  sub-deacon,  1389 ;  deacon,  1393  ;  priest, 
1897.  Educated  in  Oxford  :  he  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  was  muter  of  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  both  countries.  He  taught  compo- 
sition and  versification  in  his  monastery.  Bitson 
has  given  a  list  of  about  250  poems  attributable  to 
Lydgate.  His  best-known  posm  consists  of  "  Nine 
Books  of  Tragedies,*  as  he  calls  them,  respecting 
the  f«lls  of  princes,  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Boccaccio's.  His  "Story  of  Thebes"  is  a  para- 
phrase of  Guide  di  Colonna's  Trojan  History. 
Of  his  minor  poems,  ''London  Lnckpenny"  is  the 

^most  curious. 

Born  in  Cumberland  ;  poet-laureate  of  Oxford  ; 

deacon,  1493  ;  priest,  1499  ;  tutor  of  Henry  VIIL  ; 

called  by  Erasmus  "  the  light  and  glory  of  British 

1  letters  ; "  was  appointed  king's  orator  ;  satirised 

I  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  from  his  wrath  he  took  refuge 

Un  Westminster  Sanctuary,  and  died  there. 

EpUomB  ofCriiiotd  Opmkm$. 
U  "'Wallace'  ia  the  work  of  an  ignorant  mao,  who  was  yet  in  poasasaieo  e£ 
valnaUe  and  anthentio  materials.  On  what  other  supposition  can  we  aooonnt  for 
the  fiwfe  that  whilst  in  one  page  we  meet  with  errors  whieh  shew  a  depiorabit 
penrsMMn  ef  history,  In  the  next  we  find  circnmatanoes  unknown  to  other  Seot- 
tbh  historians,  yet  oomborated  by  anthentio  docnmeDta,  by  oontcmponury  Eoglidi 
imnftHT^,  by  natiooal  monnmenta  and  reoorda  only  published  in  nodem  times,  and 
t0  ivfaieh  'the  misstiel'  oannot  be  suppoeed  to  have  had  aeoess  ?  The  work 
therafore  cannot  be  treated  as  an  entire  romance." — Pairiek  Frtuer  T^tfsr.  "  TIm 
blind  minstrel  is  a  vigorous  versifier.     His  dojcriptions,  however,  though  both 


6.  JOHH  SkBLTON. 
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dear  and  forcible,  aod  eT€D  not  nnfreqnratly  Bnimatod  by  a  dnunatie  abraptpMi 
and  boldness  of  expiession*  want  the  bounding  airy  spirit  and  flashing  light  of  those 
of  Barboar."— (?.  L.  CraiL 

S.  **  Hawes  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  traTsUer,  and  was  periectlj  familiar  wHh 
the  French  and  Italian  poetry  as  well  as  with  that  of  his  own  oountry.  Ljdigate 
and  Hawes  may  stand  together  as  perhaps  the  two  writers  who,  in  the  osatuy 
and  a  half  that  followed  the  death  of  Chancer,  contribnted  most  to  cany  fonnid 
the  regnlatioD  and  modernisation  of  the  langnaee  which  he  began.** — Q.  L.  Craik, 
'*  He  is  greatly  superior  to  many  of  his  immediate  predeoessors  and  oootcmponrisi 
in  harmonious  versification  and  clear  expression.**-— TTarlon.  *'He  is  radie, 
obscnre,  full  of  pedantic  Latinisms,  but  learned  and  philosophical.*' — HpMmm. 
'*  CkMitinued  on  French  inspiration  the  allegorical  school  of  romantic  Tsne,  in  the 
•tyle  of  *  The  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose,'  into  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  With  Hawsi 
ive  travel  on  one  road  to  *  The  Faerie  Queen.* " — H.  M^rUg, 

3.  **  Of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man  it  is  difficult,  when  wu  consider  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written,  to  eprak  in  terms  of  too  high  encomiam.  In 
strength,  and  sometimes  even  in  sublimity  of  painting,  in  pathos  and  swcetnem^ 
in  the  Tariety  and  beauty  of  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  in  the  vein  of  ^niet 
and  playful  humour,  which  run  through  many  of  his  pieces,  and  in  thnt  fins 
natural  taste  which,  rejecting  the  faults  of  his  age,  has  dared  to  think  for  itaolf — 
he  18  altogether  excellent." — P.  F.  Tjftler.  **  The  compositions  of  Henryaon  evinea 
a  poetioal  fancy,  and,  for  the  period  when  be  lived,  an  elegant  simplicity  of  taate. 
He  has  carefully  avoided  that  cumbrous  and  vitiated  diction  which  began  to  pr»- 
vail  among  the  Scottish  as  well  ss  the  English  poets.  To  his  power  of  poetical 
conception  he  unites  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  venification  ;  his  lines,  if  ufcatad 
of  their  uncouth  orthography,  might  often  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  mneh  mora 
modem  poet.** — WiUiam  Chambers, 

4.  " '  The  King's  Qahair '  is  a  long  allegory,  polished  and  imaginativa,  bnt 
with  some  of  the  tediousness  usual  in  such  productions." — B.  HaUan,  **  Am  am. 
amatory  poem,  it  is  edifying,  in  these  days  of  coarser  thinking,  to  notice  tka 
nature,  refinement,  and  exquisite  delicacy  which  pervade  it,  banishing  evary  groas 
thought  or  immodest  expression,  and  preeenting  female  loveliness  clothed  in  all  its 
chivalrous  attributes  of  almost  supernatural  purity  and  grace." — Watkm§im 
Irving, 

5.  "  He  certainly  comes  nearest  to  Chaucer  of  any  contemporary  writer  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  His  choice  of  expression  and  the  smoothness  of  his  vane  ftr 
surpass  both  Lederc  and  Gower.  He  wanted  no  art  in  nudog  the  mora  teodar 
emotions  of  the  mind." — Grojf.  *'An  easy  versifier  ;  he  served  to  make  poaCiy 
familiar  to  many,  and  may  sometimes  please  the  few." — BaOam.  **  Lydgata  u 
prolix,  but  dear.'* — F,  Espinatte.  "  Excessively  difFose,  and  poasssaed  St  very 
little  strength  or  originality  of  imagination.  .  .  .  His  English  makca  pavhapa 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  modern  form  of  the  language  than  tluit  of  any  piecajing 
writer."— (?.  L.  Craik. 

6.  **  He  rattles  along  through  sense  and  nonsense  with  a  vivadty  that  had  baaa 
a  stranger  to  our  poetry  for  many  a  weary  day  ;  and  his  freedom  snd  spirit* 
whers  moat  unrefined,  must  have  been  exhilarating  affcer  tha  long  fit  of 
in  which  the  English  muse  had  dosed  away  the  last  Imndnd  yean. 
Instinct  with  genuine  poetical  vigour,  and  a  fancy  alert,  sparkling,  and  variaos  la 
a  wonderful  degree.**— 6.  L.  CraHt.  **  Skelton,  a  contemporary  with  Hawaa,  hSk 
below  him,  as  wall  in  style  and  diction  as  in  taste  and  invention  .  •  .  aal 
to  these  defecu  Skelton  adds  the  yet  grosser  sin  of  indacsncy.**-— /.  ff,  Sippmk§> 
**  Elegies,  roughly  rhymed  and  uncoathly  exprsssad  ;  satiras  which  have  a 
barbarons  vigour."— rAosias  ArHokL 
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QUBflnOHS  BEQUIBIKa  AmWBBB. 

653.  Mj  best  thanks  to  **  Elpiitieos  " 
lor  bis  kindDess  in  so  promptly  answer- 
ing qaestion  No.  597.  I  beg  him  to 
giTs  me  the  information  which  he  sajrs 
he  has  excluded  in  his  answer.  I  have 
not  had  the  adTaotages  of  a  pablic 
■chool  education,  but  neTcrtheless  pur- 
poae  reading  for  hononrs  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics,  mathematics 
having  the  preference.  I  ahoald 
like  to  know  if,  having  mastered  the 
books  mentioned  before  coming  np, 
one  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
tar  thoie  hononrs,  or  whether  I  should 
know  something  more.  My  time  is 
wwj  limited,  and  I  am  a  '*  late  learner." 
''£lpisticos"has,itseem8,overlooked  the 
pasnge  in  my  inquiry  as  to  whether 
thtr^  is  a  limit  to  the  age  at  which 
students  are  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity and  allowed  to  go  in  for  honours; 
if  there  be  a  limit,  kindly  mention 
the  remedy  for  those  who  are  above  the 
age.  Are  those  who  have  not  been  at 
a  public  school  not  allowed,  or  not 
expected,  to  read  for  honours. 

fie  good  enongh  also  to  inform  me 
how  far  a  student  should  have  pro- 
ceeded in  arithmetic  before  commencing 
a^ebra,  and  how  far  he  should  have 
proceeded  in  algebra  before  commencing 
Endid,  and  at  what  stages  of  his 
mathematical  studies  trigooometiy, 
mechanics,  and  oonio  sections  should 
bs  taken  up,  and  what  parts  of  these 
should  be  studied  simultaneously; 
the  text-books  you  recommend  for  one 
who  reads  these  subjects,  and  any 
other  advice  or  information  you  think 
necessary  in  the  circumstances. — J. 
&11 

654.  A  brief  account  of  Buskin— 
his  antecedents,  his  writingt,  and  the 
position  he  now  occupies^will  be 
esteemed  a  favour.— S.  S. 

655.  We  should  feel  obliged  if  some 
eorrespoodent  would*  inform  us  where 


Jonathan  Edwards's  work  on  the 
**  Freedom  of  the  Human  WtlP  U 
published.-- StAMUXL. 

656.  There  are  many  surnames  of 
persons  which  were  originally  derived 
from  the  names  of  places,  and  there 
are  also  many  places  which  have  de- 
rived their  names  from  the  names 
of  persons  who  were  connected 
with  them.  Would  some  kind  con- 
tributor give  a  little  information  re- 
specting the  qneetion  whether  the 
practice  of  naming  persons  after  places 
was  adopted  before  that  of  naming 
places  alter  persons,  or  vies  versa  /<— 
— Samuel. 

657.  Isit  possible  to  obtain  ordination 
in  the  Church  of  England  without  an 
university  education?  and  if  so,  what 
are  the  necessary  qualifications?—- 
Philos. 

658.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  reader 
hereof  will  suggest  a  course  of  general 
study  in  philosophy,  science,  history,  bio- 
graphy, and  geneiml  literature,  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  every  one  who 
wishee  to  be  veil  edmoaied^  and  would 
name  the  beet  book  or  books  on  each 
subject. — ^A  Studbkt. 

Answbbs  to  Qusbtioxs. 

627.  The  culture  of  the  memory  and  of 
the  associative  faculties  is  essential  to 
etdempore  speaking.  Diligent  thought- 
fulness  in  thinking  or  learning  is  the 
best  aid  to  memory;  and  an  habitual 
attention  to  the  thinking  out  of  each 
subject  in  connection  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations and  suggestions,  together  with 
a  careful  selection  from  among  these  of 
the  most  suitable  for  the  given  purpose, 
is  requisite  to  manage  the  associations 
of  ideae  with  esse  and  usefulness.  The 
study  of  Dugald  Stewart's  '*  Lectures 
on  Memory;"  the  passages  in  Locke's 
**  Human  UnderBtanding,"  on  the  same 
subject;  and  the  sedulous  perusal  of 
Mill's  "  Logic,"  in  those  portions  where 
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he  treats  of  the  usooUtiotui  of  the 
human  mind,  thar  laws  and  their 
principles,  wonld  senre  '*Cnpio  Sdre's" 
purpose.  He  wonld  then  require  to 
read  with  limg  earnestness  Brown*s 
'*  LectoreB,"*  so  far  as  thej  relate  to 
the  emotions;  for  no  one  can  snooess- 
fnllj  moTs  man  nnless  he  nnderstaads 
the  workings  of  emotion.  Let  "  Cnpio 
Scire,"  having  nndei|(one  this  prelimi- 
nary training,  have  something  to  saj, 
and  there  will  be  small  fear  that  ho 
will  fail  to  say  it,  and  say  it  efieoti?ely. 
To  speak  effeotiTely,  having  nothing  to 
say,  is  of  coarse  impossible. — ^B.  II  A« 

629.  Some  at  once  of  the  simplest 
and  the  best  works  on  Moral  Science,  of 
an  elemeotary  natnre,  are  the  following, 
Tia.,  —  Professor  Dngald  Stewart's 
*"  Outlines  of  Moral  Pbilosopby,**  a 
summary  of  his  larger  treatises; 
Payne's  ''Elements  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science."  The  latter  ptrt  of  this 
work,  which  was  prepared  for  an  Eng- 
lish Dissenting  college,  by  a  papU  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  may,  perhaps  on 
that  aooount,  have  charms  for  *'  Cnpio 
Scire."  **  Sketches  of  Moral  PhikK 
Bophy,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  is 
worthy  of  comnendation.  Dr.  Way- 
land's  "  Elemento  of  Moral  Science  " 
an  simple  and  nssfal;  as  is  also  Dr. 
Wardlaw's  *'  Christian  Ethics,*'  thongh 
they  are  rather  sermons  than  science. 
Sydney  Smith's  **  Lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy"  are  light  reading;  and 
Dr.  Whewell's  are  heavy,  but  not  from 
dnlness,  but  thoughtfulness.  Fleming's 
"Manual  of  Monl  Philosophy"  may 
he  read  with  much  advantage.-— S.  N. 

630.  Ludwig  von  Beethoven  was 
bom  at  Bonn,  whether  in  1770  or 
1772  we  cannot  say,  both  years  having 
been  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  natural 
■on  of  Frederick  William  II.,  king  of 
Prussia,  but  this  doubtless  is  a  false 
rumour  originating  in  some  court 
■oandaL  His  grandfather  and  father 
were  both  professional  musicians,  and 
the  latter  commenced  to  give  h'm 
muucal  instruction  when  he  was  bat 
five  yean  old.    At  first  young  Beet- 


hoven evinced  a  great  dislike  to  mamt, 
and  his  father  had  sometimes  to  beat 
him  before  he  would  sit  down  to  the 
piano;  but  he  says  himself  that  at  the 
age  of  eleven  music  had  for  aerenl 
years  been  his  favourite  pnisait  At 
the  sge  of  twelve  he  was  both  pianist 
and  composer.  He  had  several  patroos 
among  the  smaller  potentates  of  Ger- 
many, but  was  always  poor.  He  was, 
however,  in  spite  of  hb  poverty,  gena- 
rous  to  needy  friends  and  to  chiuitabia 
institutions.  Ifheassistedataoooeect, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  deroted  to 
charitable  purposes,  his  services  wen 
generally  given  gratuitously.  His 
deafness  came  upon  him  ^naduaUy, 
but  when  only  twenty-eight  he 
deaf  as  to  be  obliged  to  convene 
his  friends  in  writing.  He  was 
pletely  deaf  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
posed his  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  and  many 
other  operas,  &c.  Ths  "  EncydopsBdia 
Britannica"  quotes  a  peasage  from 
Mr.  Busseirs  "  Tour  in  Germany,"  ift 
which,  speaking  of  Beethoven,  Mr. 
Buesell  says,  **  His  features  an  stnog 
and  prominent;  his  eye  is  full  of  rads 
energy;  his  hair,  which  neither  eooib 
nor  soisson  seem  to  have  visited  ftr 
years,  overshadows  his  broad  brow  in  a 
quantity  and  confusion  to  which  cmlj 
the  snskes  round  a  Gorgon's  head  offer 
a  parallel.  His  general  behavioar  does 
not  ill  accord  with  this  unpromising 
exterior.  Except  when  he  is  amoo|; 
his  chosen  friends,  kindliness  or  ailb- 
bility  an  not  his  characteristiflL 
The  total  loss  of  hearing  has  deprived 
him  of  all  the  pleasun  that  sode^  eaa 
give^  and  perhaps  soured  his  temper." 
He  never  married,  and  se^ms  not  to 
have  formed  a  deep  attachment  to  any 
of  the  fair  sex.  He  died  of  dropsy, 
March  26th,  1827. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  life  of  Beet- 
hoven yet  published  in  English.  One 
was  published  in  German  by  aa  inti- 
mate friend  soon  after  hia  death. 
Amongst  the  lAUrarg  Noim  in  dia 
Aogust  number  of  this  Magasine  ws 
noticed  the  announcement  that  M. 
Tha)er  was  about  to  issue  a  life  of 
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Bettboren.  Messrs.  Longmans  pnblish 
»  collection  of  Beethoven's  letters  in  two 
▼olnmes,  translated  hj  Ladj  Wallace, 
a  review  of  which  was  given  in  the  May 
Biimber  of  the  1/ttsieai  World;  it  seems, 
firom  that  notice,  to  be  in  many  respects 
a  very  nnsatisfactory  production.-^ 
Saxusl. 

631.  Id  an  Abstract  of  Patents  on 
Weaviof^  issned  by  the  Patents  Com- 
missioners, full  particQlan  about  power- 
looms  and  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  them  will  be  fomd. — T.  U. 

632.  1st.  Th/tteffdidu, — The  earliest 
printed  edition  of  the  history  of  this 
author  is  that  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502; 
the  first  in  which  a  Greek  and  Latin 
text  were  combined  was  that  published 
by  H.  Stephens,  1564 ;  the  most 
accurate  text  is  most  probably  oon^ 
tained  in  Bekker's  edition,  3  vols.  8vo., 
pobliihed  at  Berlin,  1 821 ;  Dr.  Arnold's 
edition,  issued  at  Oxford,  1830-35,  is 
thought  highly  of  by  scholars  ;  Dr. 
Doo^dion's  edition  is  also  highly 
spoken  of,  much  more  highly  than  S.  T. 
Bioomfield's  recension  of  the  text,  with 
notes  and  indices.  Of  this  work, 
Hobbes,  of  Malmesbnry,  gave  an  early 
translation ;  Dr.  Smith  provided  another : 
Dale  and  Bloomfield  have  each  supplied 
▼ersions ;  the  former  is  spirited  and  ner- 
vous, the  latter  laibourB  under  ahnost  a 
plethora  of  notes  and  comments. 

2nd.  TooKuff.— In  1515  the  entire 
works  of  Taotitus  were  printed  at  Rome ; 
in  1538  at  Basle.  Bekker  and  Orellius 
an  regarded  as  the  best  modem  recen- 
sionists.  The  edition  superintended  by 
the  former  was  issued  at  Leipsio,  1831 ; 
the  latter  at  Turin,  1846-8 :  G.  Brotier's 
Paris  edition,  1771,  is  esteemed  the 
best.  Oberlin's  edition,  1801,  was 
reprinted  at  Oxford,  1813.  Greenway, 
8a?ile,  Gordon,  Murphy,  &e.,  are 
among  the  modem  English  translators; 
a  version  is  also  published  in  Bohn's 
Classical  Library. — ^R.  M.  A. 

633.  The  following  works  contain 
useful  matter  on  the  Wesleys  and 
Methodism: — 1.  *^  History  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism.'*  By  George  Smith,  F.A.8., 
&c,  &0.    2.  *'lMt  Qi  Wesley,  and 


Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.'*  By 
Robert  Southey.  Best  edition,  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southey,  2  vols.  8vo.,  28s.  (Long- 
mans). Cheap  edition,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  Library,  58.  3. 
"  Wesley  and  Methodism."  By  Isaac 
Taylor.— G.  H. 

638.  The  word  "proletarian"  signi- 
fies vile,  mean,  vulgar,  of  humble  origin, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  prth- 
ktariWy  a  name  gi^en  to  Roman  citizens 
of  the  very  lowest  rank. — Samubl. 

639.  Chambers*  **  CyclopsBdia  of 
English  Literature"  informs  us  that 
the  object  of  Cudworth*s  **  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe  *'  is  *'  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  following  propo- 
sitions:— First,  that  all  things  in  the 
world  do  not  float  without  a  head  and 
governor,  but  that  there  is  a  God,  an 
omnipotent,  understanding  Being  pre- 
siding over  all.  Secondly,  that  this  God 
being  essentially  good  and  just,  there  is 
something  in  its  own  nature  immutably 
and  eternally  just  and  unjust,  and  not  by^ 
arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only. 
And,  lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  for& 
principals  or  masters  of  our  own  actions 
as  to  be  accountable  to  justice  for  them, 
or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blameworthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  so  deserve 
punishment  accordingly.'* — Savttel. 

645.  The  <<Barebones  Parliament*' 
was,  during  its  short-lived  ezistenoe, 
called  "  The  Little  Parliament;*'  but  it 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  "  The 
Barebones  Parliament "  from  one  of  its 
members,  a  leather-seller,  whose  real 
name  was  Barbone.  This  name  was 
afterwards  cormpted  into  Barebones, 
and  from  his  being  so  frequently  engsged 
in  prayer,  he  was  derisively  called 
'*  Praise  God  Baxebones."  In  1653, 
Cromwell,  having  previously  dissolved 
by  force  the  "  Rump  Parliament,"  sum- 
moned 189  representatives  for  England, 
6  for  Wales,  5  for  Scotland,  and  6  for 
Ireland,  to  meet  together,  which  assem- 
bly formed  the  so-called  '^Barebones 
Parliament"  Thb  Parliament  existed 
only  five  or  six  months,  and  then  re- 
signed its  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protector,  Dec.  12th,  1653.- 
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**GiiABLBS  LsTTOK,  the  Spj."  a 
novel  directed  against  myth-wonhip, 
is  aQDonnoed  to  1^  pablisbed  in  Scai^ 
boioogh. 

The  Pret$  newspaper  has  become 
dofdnct. 

Under  the  care  of  the  Rot.  J.  F. 
Moss  a  series  of  photographs,  tracing 
the  chief  sooDes  identified  with  the  life 
of  John  Keble,  is  in  oonise  of  produc- 
tion bj  Mr.  Savage. 

The  Bey.  J.  Groto,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Cambridge,  author 
of  "Ezploratio  PhUosophioa,"  died  14th 
Angnst. 

**A  novel  entitled  ''What  is  the 
Mystery?"  has  been  issned  in  New 
York  as  Miss  BraddoD*s  latest  and  best, 
but  she  has  indignantly  repudiated  the 
authorship. 

New  magasines  are  cropping  up 
again  for  Uie  winter  season.  They 
t^e  such  opposite  paths  and  designa- 
tions ss  '*  The  Bclgravia  '*  and  "  Chris- 
tian  Society.'* 

<'The  Death  of  President  Lincoln" 
hss  been  given  out  as  the  subject  for 
next  year*s  prise  poem  by  the  Frenc  i 
Academy. 

George  Ferguson,  formerly  Professor 
of  Humanity,  Aberdeen,  author  of 
several  exoelleot  classical  educational 
works,  died  July  15th. 

Thomas  Keightley*s  **  Shakspere 
Expositor:  an  iid  to  the  Perfect  Un- 
derstanding of  the  Plays  of  Shskspere,*' 
is  in  the  bands  of  the  printer. 

A  "  Life  of  HaxUtt,"  by  Barry  Com- 
wall,  as  a  companion  piece  to  his  "  Me- 
moir of  Charles  Lamb,"  is  spoken  of  as 
a  likelihood* 

Mr.  Stubbs,  librarian  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  has  been  ap- 
pmnied  Begins  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  ue  University  of  Oxford. 


'*  The  Exiles*  Library  "  is  the  tide 
of  a  work  issued  at  Bmmnls  by  Frsoch 
expatriated  patriots. 

John  Hill  Burton's  "History  of 
Scotland  "  is  m  theprnt. 

T.  W.  Higginsoo,  an  American 
author,  has  tranalated  **  The  Worin  of 
Epictetos  the  Stoic.** 

"  Old  English  PUys  firam  Marlowe 
to  Dryden  **  are  to  be  issued,  edited  by 
J.  B.  Lowell,  in  Boston,  U.S. 

Charles  Maclaren,  founder  of  the 
Seaitman,  author  of  a  work  on  Tnj, 
and  of  many  treatises  on  gookgy,  &i^ 
died  Sept  lOtk,  aged  84. 

Homer's  "  Iliad,"  in  Eaglidi  aecaa- 
tuated  hexameters,  is  awnoomwd  §m 
immediate  issue. 

The  "Paston  Letten**  ha?u  bMB 
purchased  for  the  British  Mnseun. 

The  English  Text  Society's  tet 
year's  issue  of  books  is  now  o«t  of 
print. 

J.  P.  Collier  is  still  porsniqg  his 
**  Beprints  of'  Old  Authors,*'  limited  to 
fifty  copies. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  strive 
the  Oriental  Translation  Sodety. 

Hymndogy  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention just  now  "  in  all  the  oharehta;'* 
but  it  is  reported  that  the  High  Churdi 
hyninibts  are  about  to  praduoe  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  ritualistic  hymna. 

G.  H.  Francis,  author  of  "  The  Afee 
of  Veneer,*'  &c.,  died  at  Paris  reoaatly. 

B.  D.  Hay,  author  of  many  wotks  oa 
"  The  Principles  of  Beauty,*  and  oeg- 
nato  subjects,  died  lOtk  Septeotbar. 

A  new  Life  of  Lopes  do  V^ga, 
including  autograph  letters  ncestiy 
discovered,  is  in  preparation  by  SeAor 
de  la  Barrora,  the  SpaoHh  biblio- 
grapher. 

D.  F.  Strauss  is  issuing  hit  "  Mimt 
Writings." 


EEV.  EDWAED  TATHAM,  D.D., 
Author  of"  The  Chart  and  Scale  qf  Truth:' 

THsEey.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  (1689—1751),  Canon  of  Saliibury, 
founder  of  the  ''Lectures"  which  bear  his  name,  has  made  the 
world  his  debtor  for  a  large  amount  of  intellectual  effort,  of  a 
learned  and  Taluable  sort,  directed  towards  the  furtherance  of  a 
philosophical  theolo^ry.  He  gave  his  lands  and  estates  in  trust  to 
the  University  of  Oxford — at  Trinity  College  in  which  he  was 
himself  educated — for  the  endowment  for  ever  of  "  eight  diyinitY 
lecture-sermons,  to  be  delivered  annually  in  Great  St.  Marys 
Church,  between  the  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  term 
and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  Act  term."  The  several  purposes, 
one  or  other  of  which  is  to  be  kept  specially  in  view  by  the  Bamp- 
ton  lecturers,  are  stated  in  his  will  as  follows  :— "  To  confirm  and 
establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schis- 
matics ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Sddptures ;  upon 
the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  as  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  upon  the  oivinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  comprehended  in  the 
Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds."  To  secure  ability  and  originality,  he 
stipulated  that  each  lecturer  should  be  at  least  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  the  same  person  should  "never 
preach  the  divinity  lecture-sermons  twice."  The  appointment  of 
the  lecturer  is  vested  in  the  Heads  of  Colleges  only ;  and  thirty 
copies  at  least  are  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  lands  and 
estates,  and  disposed  of  in  such  a  way — described  in  the  will — as  to 
secure  their  preservation  for  reference,  &c. ;  and  the  fulfilment  of 
this  condition  is  guarded  by  the  provision  that  "  the  preacher  shall 
not  be  paid,  nor  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed." 
A  few  of  the  courses  of  Bampton  Lectures  have  only  been  so 

Erinted  as  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  founder's  will,  and  are 
ence  scarce  and  rare ;  but  the  greater  number  have  been  made 
available  to  many  readers  by  a  wider  publication. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  were  commenced  in  1780,  at  which  time 
the  clear  annual  income  of  the  founder's  estate  amounted  to  £120 ; 
and  thev  have  been  continued  yearly— with  but  four  exceptions, 
we  think — up  till  the  present  time.  From  the  first  appointment, 
held  by  James  Bandinell,  D.D.,  of  Jesus  College,  who  lectured  on 
"  The  Doctrines  of  Christianity,"  the  list  of  preachers  has  been 
1866.  r 
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enricbed  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  ripest  thinkers  amonff 
modem  theologians;  e.g.^  G.  S.  Faber,  Eeginald  Heber,  Kichard 
Whately,  Henry  H.  Milman,  B-.  D.  Hampaen,  Edward  Hawkins, 
Samuel  WilberfoTce,  E.  M.  Goulburn,  H.  £.  Mansel,  W.  Thomson, 
J.  A.  Hessey,  &c.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  interesting 
and  valuable  manuals  of  Christian  evidence  and  controversial 
divinity  was  that  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  Tatham  in  1790,  on 
''The  Logic  of  Theology," — a  series  of  discourses  in  which  lie 
initiated,  as  Professor  Spalding  thought,  "a  system  of  logic  tlut 
cannot  be  too  diligently  studied  by  the  inquirer  who  would  traTel 
by  the  straight  road  to  the  temple  of  science."  This  treatise,  when 
published,  was  presented  to  Dr.  Thomas  Seid,  and  elicited  from  him 
the  following  favourable  opinion : — '*  You  call  it  very  justly  a  new 
logic,  and  I  think  it  is  a  sound  logic ;  tracing  distinctly  the  difTeieat 
regions  of  human  knowledge,  and  pointing  out  the  first  principles, 
the  kind  of  evidence  and  method  of  reasoning,  proper  to  each."  Of 
a  book  which  could  afford  "  pleasure  and  instruction  "  to  the  iDii»- 
trious  philosopher  of  common  sense,  and  which  originated  sfc 
Oxford  a  school  of  philosophical  theologians  which  has  saeoes- 
siyely  endeavoured  to  consociate  the  hi^er  Bdenoe  of  the  day 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  Teacher,  we  think  our  readets 
would  like  to  know  something ;  and  of  the  man  whose  vigour  of 
thought  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  open  up  a  new  pathway  in 
Christian  philosophy,  in  which  Faber,  Whately,  Hampden,  and 
Mansel  have  flot  scorned  to  walk  after  him,  some  account  o«a 
scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting.  The  materials,  indeed,  are  seantj ; 
for  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  great  thinkers  of  our  race  attract  litue 
notice,  and  the  memorials* of  their  lives,  in  doing  and  aufieriagy 
have  often  passed  away  before  society  has  so  far  advanced  as  to 
be  interested  in  their  thoughts,  and  curiously  regarding  wliat 
manner  of  men  they  were  from  their  youth  up. 

The  present  writer  carried  home  with  him  once,  in  consequenee 
of  a  casual  hint  thrown  out  by  the  nrofessor  of  logic  in  his  uni- 
versity, a  copy  of  "  The  Chart  and  Bcaie  of  Truth,"  which  had  beea 
only  thrice  removed  from  the  library  shelves  in  thirty  years.  He 
was  much  struck  even  then,  on  a  hasi^  perusal,  with  the  originality, 
profundity,  and  sagacity  of  the  book,  and  called  the  attention  of 
several  of  his  fellow-students  to  the  superiority  of  that  work  to 
some  others  of  much  higher  note  and  wider  popularity.  Few, 
however,  cared  to  read  an  author  not  reoogniaed  m  the  schools  or 
serviceable  at  examinations,  and  the  work  retained  its  place  on  the 
library  shelf  long  afterwards  undisturbed.  But  the  memory  of  tiie 
book  was  with  us  frequently,  and  we  looked  in  the  biographical 
dictionaries  and  cyclopsdias  for  his  name,  that  we  mi^t  learn 
somewhat  of  his  life,  character,  reputation,  and  worth;  but  our 
searuh  was  vain.  Edward  Tatham  seemed  to  be  an  almost  over* 
looked  thinker.  In  the  shop  of  the  late  William  Pickering,  Picca- 
dilly, London,  we  mentioned  our  curiosity  and  annoyance,  and  that 
intelligent  publisher  brought  under  our  notice  a  new  and  enlarged 
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edition  of  tbe  work,  which  be  had  vubliehed  aboat  a  doEen  years 
before,  of  which  the  sale  had  been  alow,  and  of  which  he  had  yet  a 
few  copies  on  hand.  We  made  ourselves  possessors  of  a  oopy,  and 
have  since  fonnd  that  the  work  bears  ont  our  early  estimate  of  its 
yalue  and  interest.  We  are  desirous  of  rescuing  his  name  ftrom 
the  apparent  and  altogether  undeserred  oblivion  into  which  it  has 
fallen,  and  of  writing  in  our  list  of  **  Modem  Logicians  "  Edward 
Tatham,  D.D.,  as  one  who  has  dooe  good  seryioe  to  thought,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  gratitude,  respect,  and  admiration  of  thoughtful 
men.  Those  who  read  will,  of  course,  judge  whether  we  hare 
rightly  estimated  the  man  aud  his  book,  if  we  succeed  in  our 
endeavour  to  compose  an  outline  of  his  life,  and  produce  an 
abstract  of  his  "  Lectures  read  before  the  Unirersi^  of  Oxford/' 
Edirard  Tatham,  son  of  James  Tatham,  a  gentleman  of  some 
property  in  land  and  tenements,  was  bom.  in  the  parish  of  Sedberg, 
in  tne  west  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  m 
Yorkihire,  1st  Oct.,  1749.  The  small  market  town  which  forms 
the  capital  of  the  parish  is  situated  in  a  sheltered  and  fertile  vale, 
among  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Pennine  hill-range  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  county.  In  this  village  BogerLupton, 
P.D.,  Provost  of  Eton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vl.  founded  and 
endowed  a  free  grammar  school,  governed  "  by  twelve  men  of  the 
more  discreet  and  honest  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,"  wiih  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  as  visitors  having  the 
power  of  appointing  the  master.  This  school  is  "free,  wimout 
restriction,  for  all  tots  properly  qualified  to  enter  upon  an  educa- 
tion in  grammatical  fearaing."  To  this  school,  when  "properly 
aualified,"  Edward  Tatham  was  sent ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
[lere  to  be  placed  under  the  training  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bateman,  a 
rery  leamea  and  highly  respectable  schoolmaster,  who  ^vas  notable 
for  the  excellence  and  fulness  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  phrase-books, 
for  the  imoommon  care  he  took  to  explain  difficxdt  and  illustrate 
beautiful  passages  in  classical  authors,  and  for  the  constant  industry 
with  which  he  added  to  his  own  stores  of  information,  and  im« 
parted  instruction  to  his  pupils.  A  grateful  sense  of  Dr.  Bate- 
man's  merits  was  entertained  oy  many  of  his  pupils*— among  others, 
by  John  Haygarth,  M.D.,  author  of  several  able  professional 
treatises.  Dr.  £ing.  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  Edward  Tatham— 
upwards  of  half  a  century  after  their  school  days  were  over,  and 
this  induced  them  to  project  the  publication  of  their  old  master^s 
oarefully  compiled  phrase-books,  as  a  monument  '*  highly  honour- 
able to  the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  schoolmaster." 

After  a  complete  and  thorough  dasaical  training  under  this 
erudite  and  amiable  preceptor,  Edward  Tatham  proceeded,  in  1769, 
to  Queen's  College.,  Oxford,  then  under  the  headship  of  Thomas 
FothergiU,  who  conjoined  with  the  provostship  of  Queen's  the 
d^ce  of  Prebendary  of  Durham  Cathedral.  Fothergill  and  his 
younger  brother — celebrated  as  a  phynician — had  been  educated  at 
oedberg  school,  a  circumstance  which  probably— -oombined  witii 
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Ins  superior  classical  attainments — inflaenced  Edward  Tatbam  to 

fo  to  Qneen't  College,  Oxford,  rather  than  to  St.  John's,  Cam- 
ridge,  at  which  latter  there  were  eight  scholarships  and  two 
fellowships  open  to  "  stadents  who  should  come  instructed  from 
the  school  of  Sedberg." 

About  this  time  Oxford  was  undergoing  one  of  its  reTirals  of 
logic— revivals  with  which  the  names  of  Sanderson,  Fell,  Wallis, 
and  Aldrich  had  been  associated,  and  which  Dr.  Edward  Bentham 
was  then  endeavouring  to  renew.  When  Dr.  Bentham  was  an 
academical  tutor,  he  published  (1755)  "  Beflections  upon  Logic," 
and  he  had  written  for  private  use  among  his  pupils,  *'  Aa  Introduc* 
tion  to  Logic."  This  he  had  issued  shortly  after  his  appointment 
(1763)  as  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  witk  a  preface 
addressed  "  to  the  conductors  of  juvenile  studies  in  that  university." 
Edward  Tatham's  excellent  knowledge  of  Greek  would  naturally 
incline  him  to  such  studies  as  the  Hellenic  thinkers  had  most  fully 
elaborated.  His  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Aristotle  was 
very  intimate  and  ready,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  read 
with  great  care  many  of  the  best  treatises  on  philosophy,  not  only 
of  ancient  but  of  scholastic  times,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  worn 
of  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  Newton,  and  other  modem  philoso- 
phers, was  not  only  profound  but  discriminating.  The  influences 
of  his  times  suited  his  tastes,  and  he  pursued  his  logical  studies 
with  zeal  end  ardour.  In  1774  he  graduated,  and  took  deacon  s 
orders  in  1776.  After  passing  an  interval  of  probation  of  two 
years  he  accepted  of  priest's  orders  in  1778,  and  m  the  same  year 
published  his  earliest  literary  production,  viz.,  "An  Essay  on 
Journal  Poetry," — a  critique  .on  the  verses  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  literature  of  his  age— a  literature  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Cave's  Gentleman  s  Magazine^  1731,  has  commended 
itself  to  the  general  public,  and  which,  of  course,  afforded  a  good  field 
for  the  exercise  of  keen  critical  disquisition. 

Shortly  after  taking  priest's  orders  Tatham,  though  still  resident 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  undertook  the  curacy  of  the  parish  of 
Banbury,  about  twenty-three  miles  distant.  A  fire  which  occurred 
at  Queen's  in  1779,  and  committed  considerable  ravages  on  the 
buildings,  also  consumed  a  goodly  number  of  Edwara  Tatham'a 
books  and  many  of  his  manuscripts.  Luckily,  however,  he  had 
then  in  the  printer's  hands  the  materials  for  a  volume  of  sermons, 
which  were  issued,  in  1780,  with  an  affectionate  dedication  to  hb 
father.  They  were  entitled,  **  Twelve  Discourses,  introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Divinity,"  and  were  spoken  of  as  thoughtful  and 
meritorious  productions  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  although 
their  fame  has  not  survived  the  ordeal  of  age^except  among  pnv 
fessional  theologians.  In  1781  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
CoUege,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  became  acting  tutor — 
a  position  for  which  he  had  diligently  prepared  himself.  As  a 
tutor  he  acquired  great  popularity ;  and  gradually  became  nurked 
out  as  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  original  men  of  the  time. 
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On  the  anniverBary  year  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures,  it  was  rightly  felt  that  a  special  interest  attached  to 
the  choice  of  a  person  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  and 
mature  deliberation  was  given  to  the  claims  of  the  various  men  of 
mark  who  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  houses,  who 
met  in  solemn  conclave  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  printing- 
house,  Oxford,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter  Term,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  deliver  these 
anniversary  lectures.      The  choice  fell  upon  the  Rev.  Edward 
Tatham,  Tutor  of  Lincoln  Collejje ;  and  he,  rightly  estimating  the 
importance  of  the  charge  committed  to  him,  expended  great  painB 
on  the  conception  of  a  series  of  discourses  snch  as  would  serve  to 
honour  the  founder's  memory,  to  maintain  the  repute  of  his  uni- 
versity, and  to  advantage  Christian  truth  in  all  time  coming.     He 
resolved  on  unfolding  a  logic  of  theology  conformable  to  the  highest 
requirements  of  thoughtful  men,  and  to  the  severest  demands  of 
Christian  duty.    The  accidents  of  life  interfered  with  the  proper 
execution  of  his  plan.     His  ordinary  collegiate  duties,  and  several 
special  employments  which  emerged  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of 
1789,  prevented  him  from  overtaking  the  thorough  elaboration  of 
the  scheme  of  thought  which  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.    He 
was  compelled  to  compose  the  several  discourses  in  haste,  as  they 
were  required,  and  to  deliver  them,  unrevised  as  they  were,  to  the 
eager  audiences  who  assembled  in  the  university  church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  to  see  the  Chart  of  Truth  unfolded,  to  watch  the 
admeasurement  of  the  relative  force  of  each  kind  of  reasoning  upon 
a  Scale  which  was  constructed  to  show  the  proper  weight  of  each  in 
ita  relation  to  the  other,  and  to  hear  the  deductions  of  the  lecturer 
regarding  the  oneness  and  the  harmony  of  all  truth.    The  philo- 
sophy of  Christianity  was  in  these  lectures  presented  to  the  under- 
•tanding  of  the  hearers,  not  in  **  the  style  of  a  dictator,"  but  in 
"the  language  of  a  friend  and  fellow-labourer."    The  motto  the 
author  chose  as  the  guiding  light  of  his  course  and  his  efforts  was 
exceedingly  happy,  as  indicating  at  once  the  originality,  impar- 
tiality, and  independence  of  thought,  which  he  had  determined  to 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  his  subject.    It  is  as  follows : — *'  I 
have  not  made  it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authority 
in  the  ensuing  discourse.      Truth  has  been  my  only  aim;  and 
wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts  have  impartially 
followed,  without  minding  whether  the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay 
that  way  or  not.    Not  that  I  want  a  due  respect  to  other  men  s 
opinions ;  but  after  all,  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth."— 
Locke*  "* Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  I.,  iv.,  sect.  23. 

The  first  edition  of  these  lectures,  though  passed  through  the 
press  amidst  avocations  unfavourable  to  literary  accuracy  and 
careful  thought— the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  or  the  family  after 
the  death  of  his  father,— acquired  for  their  author  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christian  truth,  and  one  of 
the  most  capable  philosophical  thinkers  of  his  age.    It  appeared 
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andei*  the  title  of  "  The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Tnith,  by  which  to  find 
the  Canee  of  Error."  The  first  issue  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  * 
Ikew  edition  "was  lon^  and  earnestly  demanded  during  the  life  of  iti 
learned  author;"  but  his  fastidiousness,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  topic  on  which  he  had  written,  made  him  hesitate 
to  allow  it  to  issue  trom  the  press  until  he  had  matured  and  per* 
fected  the  fayourite  product  of  his  mind.  A  few  years  after  hie 
death  a  new  edition,  "  corrected  and  enlarged  from  the  author'e 
manuscripts,"  was  produced,  under  the  care  of  E.  W.  Grinfieldt 
M.A.,  celebrated  as  a  critical  authority  on  the  text  of  Scripture. 
To  this  edition  we  intend  to  refer,  and  from  it  we  shall  quote  ia 
the  sequel,  not  only  because  it  is  more  accurately  expressive  of  the 
mind  of  the  author,  and  more  thorough  in  ite  treatment  of  the 
Bubject,  but  because  it  is  in  this  edition  brought  more  pertinentlj 
within  the  range  of  this  series  of  articles  on  '*  Modem  IfOgieians 
—as  will  appear  from  the  following  excerpt  of  a  portion  of  the 
editor's  preface : — "  The  author,  as  it  would  appear  from  his  mana* 
scripts,  was  desirous  that,  in  any  republication  of  '  The  Chart  asd 
Scale,'  it  should  assume  the  aspect  of  a  distinct  logical  treatiee^ 
and  resign  all  appearance  of  Bampton  Lectures." 

It  is  rather  as  the  author  of  *'  a  new  logic  or  general  investige* 
tion  of  truth  and  error," — "  this  humble  essay,"  he  elsewhere  calk 
it,  ** which  we  presume  to  call  a  new  logic" — than  as  a  theologian, 
that  he  appeals  to  posterity.     In  this  regard  he  desired  to  be 

1'udged.  Considered  as  a  logical  treatise  we  have  endeavoured*  ea 
le  wished  those  who  perused  his  work  to  do,  "  to  read  with  oare 
and  judge  with  candour."  We  believe  the  work  to  be  one  of  in* 
trinsic  worth,  as  well  as  of  incidental  value ;  the  latter  as  affording  a 
test  of  the  condition  of  logic  in  Oxford  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  former  for  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  common-aeeae 
■tyle  of  his  treatment  of  the  science,  rather  than  for  the  subtlety  er 
reconditeness  of  his  theories  on  the  lavi  s  of  thought.  "  The  mastow 
key  to  this  new  system  of  logic"  is  given  by  his  editor  in  the 
following  paragraphs : — *'  The  primary  and  pervading  principle  of 
the  entire  work  is  this — that  truth,  though  essentially  the  seaM 
and  uniform  in  the  Divine  mind,  becomes  varied  and  modiBed  aa  it 
passes  through  the  human  faculties,  just  as  light  receives  a  hue  and 
oolour  from  the  medium  through  which  it  passes ;  and  that,  in  thia 
manner,  truth  may  be  conaidered  as  passing  throuj^h  the  intellecti 
the  will,  and  the  imagination,  and  branching  out  into  the  variona 
departments  of  mathematics,  physics,  metaphysics,  morals,  history, 
and  poetary,  demanding  specinc  modes  of  reasoning  and  evidence^ 
yet  retaining  a  common  resemblance,  so  that  they  may  all  and 
each  be  brongfat  to  bear  upon  the  tummum  genus  of  knowledge*  the 
knowledge  of  revealed  theolo^."  Such  is  the  general  principle 
which  Dr.  Tatham  works  out  m  detail ;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  our  readers  would  prefer  a  summary  of  his  ideas  ^m  hia 
own  pen  to  any  one  that  cotdd  be  given  by  another,  however  weO 
^oalined,  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  in  the  following  arranged 
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selections  from  his  "  Chart  and  Scale  of  Trath/'  by  which  to  find 
the  cause  of  error — error,  that  pernicious  evil  which — 

**  Pononi  Iife*B  amities,  and  cheats  the  soul 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  lifts 
And  all  that  soothes  the  spirit." 

"  AH  falsehood  is  opposite  to  troth.  Error  is  that  falsehood  which,  availing 
itself  of  the  weakness  of  the  nnderstandiog,  the  depravity  of  the  will,  or  the  andae 
infloenoe  of  the  imagination,  assames  the  colonr  of  troth,  hy  which  reason  is 
deceived.  Truth  is  the  health,  error  the  disease,  of  the  mind.  The  one  leads  to 
honour  and  happiness,  the  other  to  disgrace  and  misery  "  (vol.  ii.,  Sd8).  "  When, 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,  the  question  was  put  to  our  Lord  by  a  Roman  governor, 
*  What  is  truth  ?'— though  it  was  what  He  fully  and  perfectly  knew,  and  what  He 
came  purposely  and  professedly  to  teach  (John  xviii.  37),  He  did  not  define  it. 
He  knew  that  definition  was  never  the  best  method  of  instruction,  and  that,  in  its 
common  use  and  application,  it  was  seldom  the  friend  of  truth.  Philosophically 
viewed,  words  do  not  constitute  truth.  They  are  only  the  vocal  instruments  by 
which  it  is  communicated,  or  the  written  signs  by  which  it  is  recorded.  The 
hitter  are  the  daughters  of  earth,  the  former  the  sons  of  heaven.  By  an  inquirer, 
therefore,  things  are  to  be  examined  rather  than  words  defined.  By  a  teacher 
things  are  to  be  conveyed  by  words  ii^  some  form  or  other,  which  are  doubtless  to 
be  explained  to  the  understanding,  if  not  sufficiently  understood  before.  But 
explanation  is  one  thing,  and  definition  is  another.  Explanation  is  the  first 
office  of  a  teacher;  definition,  if  it  be  good,  is  the  last  of  the  inquirer,  after  the 
truth  be  found;  and  is  then  the  most  advantageously  employed  by  the  teacher 
when  his  previous  instructions  have  prepared  him  for  its  possession  "  (vol.  i.,  8)1 
"  Truth  is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  could  bestow  or  man  receive ;  but  it  is  not 
bestowed  on  us,  even  thus  partially  and  imperfectly,  on  unconditional  terms.  It 
is  hidden  in  darkness  and  involved  in  difficulties — intended,  like  all  the  other  gifts 
of  Heaven,  to  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all  the  different  powers  and  exertions  of 
human  reason.  The  love  of  truth  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  mind— a 
stimulus  which  prompts  it  incessantly  to  its  sublimest  exercise;  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  its  various  kinds,  whether  they  rest  in  contemplation,  are  applied  to  action, 
or  operate  in  effect,  is  the  most  hononriftle  employment  of  human  life.  This, 
honour,  to  which  all  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  should  ambitiously 
Mpure,  is  enhanced  in  three  ways — (1)  by  the  utility  of  the  truth  in  qoestion;  (2) 
by  the  assiduity  and  diligence  employed  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  search; 
and  (3)  by  the  willingness  with  which,  when  found,  it  is  received  and  adopted — 
fonning  together  an  exalted  union  of  intellectual  and  moral  virtue"  (vol.  i.,  14). 
*'  There  b  but  one  path  to  truth,  whereas  error  is  open  to  a  thousand  ways,  and  is 
prepared,  as  an  enemy  in  ambush,  on  all  occasions  to  turn  man  aside  from  the 
direct  and  successful  road*^  (vol  i.,  15). 

'*  Nature  begins  with  causes  which  produce  effects.  Man  begins  with  effects, 
Mid  by  them  ascends  to  causes.  Thus  all  human  study  and  investigation  proceed 
of  necessity  in  the  reverae  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  from  sen&ible  to  intel- 
ligible; from  body,  the  effect,  to  mind,  which  is  both  the  first  and  final  cause" 
(vol.  I,  17).  '*  The  study  of  this  univeral  science  or  philosophy  of  mind,  the  seat 
of  all  learning  and  the  storehouse  of  all  truth,  is  both  the  first  in  dignity  and  the 
largest  in  comprehension.  It  is  a  study  both  deep  and  difficult, — a  study  which 
hu  been  too  much  conducted  on  false  principles,  founded  only  in  imagination,  too 
long  perverted  and  obscured  by  the  subtleties  ot  logic,  and  too  often  terminating 
in  something  more  injurious  to  truth  than  mere  refinement  and  speculation.  When 
tended,  however,  on  just  observation  and  sound  reflection,  sad  cod  ducted  by 
rational  investigation,  it  is  a  study  which  paves  the  way  to  a  more  scientific  and 
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sueoMBfal  onltiyation  of  all  tbo  other  parts  of  knowledf^e.  ...  Its  Kcncral  iaae> 
tions  have  been  distribated  into  three  different  proTioces, — the  theoretic,  the  practie, 
and  the  poetic  mind,  which  I  hhall  otherwise  express  bj  the  intellect,  the  «ill,  and 
the  imagioation  "  (vol.  i.,  21).  *'  The  general  office  of  lof^ic  is^(l)  to  find  and 
establish  right  principles;  (2)  to  institote  a  right  method  of  reasoning  correspond* 
ent  to  the  principles;  and  (3)  to  estimate  the  kind  and  Talae  of  the  tmtfa  wbea 
found,  whether  it  belong  to  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  imagination  **  (toI.  i.,  23). 
** Principles,  like  seeds,  are  of  manj  and  yarions  kinds;  and  to  canvass  aiid 
examine  them,  to  reduce  them  to  simplicity  and  order,  to  arrtnge  them  into 
classes,  sod  determine  them  with  preciBion,  is  the  first  and  most  essential  offioe  of 
sound  logic,"  (vol.  i.,  26).  "  All  truth,  to  whateyer  province  or  department  of 
mind  it  bears  a  reference,  is  deduced  from  principles  by  an  act  of  reason,  the  organ 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  the  diatioguishing  prerogative  of  hunoan 
nature  "  (vol.  i.,  29).  **  Reason  consists  of  perception  and  judgm«>nt,  and  operates 
by  comparison;  and  its  office  is  to  judge  of  evidences,  to  form  and  to  apply  axioms, 
and  to  trace  similitudes;  so  that  it  is  properly  the  organ  or  instrument  of  truth" 
(vol.  i.,  32).  **  According  to  tbe  principles  on  which  it  operates,  reasoning  is 
divided  into  different  methods.  The  first  is  the  inductive,  which  commences  witili 
particulars  derived  from  the  primary  principles.  It  compares  many  of  then 
together  by  simple  acts,  and  by  such  comparisons  extracts  general  laws  respecting 
the  powers,  properties,  and  relations  of  things,  abstracting,  by  an  experimental 
process,  general  ideas  or  formal  causes.  By  affirming  or  denying  a  genns  of  a 
species,  or  an  accident  of  a  substance,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  asceniiuig 
process,  it  forms  general  conclusions,  which,  if  logically  conducted,  are  axioma, 
ranged  one  above  another  till  they  terminate  in  nniversals.  When  axioms,  or 
secondary  principles,  are  thus  formed,  the  method  is  the  reverse,  and  becomes 
[tecond"]  syllogistic,  which  applies  these  general  axioms  to  the  proof  of  leas 
general  or  particular  truths,  predicating  a  genns  of  a  species  or  individaal  in  n 
descending  scale,  and  proceeding  in  double  or  complex  comparisons,  by  the  help  of 
a  third  or  middle  term.  To  these  two,  which  are  direct,  is  added  [^thhrd]  tbs 
analogic,  which  is  indirect  and  subservient  to  them.  Analogy  compares  things 
already  known,  by  whatever  way,  with  those  which  are  not  known,  and  from  their 
similitude  infers  the  truth  of  the  latter.  This  is  a  method  of  vast  ntillty  and 
extent,*  and  supplemental  to  both  the  former.  These  three  methods  are  essen- 
tially different,  and  constitute  severally  the  whole  business  of  logic  as  an  instro- 
mental  art— or  rather,  as  the  particular  method  of  each  "  (vol.  ii.,  318).  **  Tbs 
general  rule,  by  which  reason  should  conduct  her  operations  in  each,  is  this — to  in- 
vestigate its  proper  principles,  to  pursue  them  in  the  proper  method,  and  embrace  its 
proper  truth  with  a  just  and  due  assent**  (vol.  ii.,319).  *'  Induction  and  syllogim 
are  the  two  methods  of  direct  rensoning  corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  principlea, 
primary  and  secondary,  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  by  which  they  aie 
respectively  conducted.  ...  In  tbe  exercise  of  wduetum^  the  first  thing  is 
to  perceive  and  to  judge  of  particulars,  from  their  respective  evidence  by  uagle 
apprehension,  as  the  senses  do  of  objects ;  the  next  is  to  compare  these  judgments 
together  by  single  and  simple  acts,  and  that  immediately,  from  the  agreement  of  m 
number  of  which,  collateral  jadgments,  general  ideas,  and  propositions  are  derived. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  tyllogisn^  the  first  thing  is  to  compare  by  double  and  com- 
plex comparisons,  through  the  help  of  a  third  or  middle  term,  severally  applied  to 
the  two  original  terms  of  tbe  question,  making  two  propositions,  called  the  pn- 
mii-es.  Tbe  second  thing  is  to  judge  of  these  premises,  in  order  to  collect  a  third 
proposition  or  conclusion  different  from  them  both.     As,  therefore,  these  methods 

*  fee  **  Joseph  BnUer,  D.D.— The  Logic  of  Analogy,"  Briikk  CmUrovmvUKtt^ 
Feb.,  1864. 
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of  reasoninp^  proceed  on  different  principles,  so  are  thej  not  onlj  different,  but  tbe 
reverse  of  each  other"  (vol.  i.,  46).  *'  The  principle  on  which  analogical  reasoning 
has  its  foundation  is  a  natiTC  bent  and  propensity  of  tbe  mind,  etrenfrtbened  bj 
experience  and  confirmed  bj  habit^  by  which  we  are  iuvolantarily  led  to  expect 
that  natare  and  truth  are  nniform  and  analogous  throughout  the  universe — ^that 
similar  cau»es,  of  whatever  kind,  will,  in  similar  circumstances,  at  all  times 
produce  similar  effects;  or  if  tbe  causes  cannot  be  known,  that  similar  effects  will 
explHin,  illustrate,  and  account  for  himilar  effects.  •  .  .  Thus  we  argue  from 
trathit  which  have  been  proved  by  direct  reasoning,  or  which  are  obvious  to  simple 
apprehension,  to  others  which  are  similar  in  cause  or  in  effect;  and  if,  upon  com- 
paring and  judging,  the  principle  will  bear  us  out,  we  conclude  the  latter  to  be 
also  tnie, — a  conclusion  which  will  supply  us  with  a  kind  and  deirree  of  truth 
sufficient  for  most  of  tbe  uses  and  purposes  of  human  life  "  (vol.  i.,  53).  *'  Many 
tmths,  divine  and  human,  of  the  last  importaoce  to  men,  are  incapable  both  of 
direct  proof  and  direct  communication,  and  can  only  be  evmoed  and  conveyed  to 
the  understanding  by  this  indirect  and  collateral  channel.  .  .  .  When  the 
philosopher  has  founded  a  general  truth  or  proposition  upon  a  certain  number  of 
particular  comparisons,  it  is  by  the  help  of  analogy  that  he  gives  it  an  extent 
over  all  similar  instances  throughout  the  universe,  till  it  may  happen  to  ba  con- 
tradicted by  one  in  which  it  is  found  to  fail.  So  that  by  analogy  the  whole 
province  of  truth  is  facilitated,  illustrated,  and  enlarged  and  widened  beyond  the 
strict  and  proper  limits  both  of  inductive  and  syllogistic  reasoning"  (vol.  i.,  56). 

*'  This  logic  is  legitimate  in  its  origin  and  rational  in  its  progress  "  (vol.  i.,  58). 
"It  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  just  limits  and  extent  of  the  human  under»tand- 
ing,  and  has  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  what  lies  beyond  its  reach"  (vol.  i.,  6 1). 

"  Everything  which  is  the  subject  of  hnmao  knowledf^e  belonKS  either  to  mind 
or  body.  Metaphyaio  is  the  universal  science,  logic  the  universal  art;  these  treat 
more  immediately  of  the  former  (mind).  Physics  belong  to  the  latter  (body). 
Between  these  lies  a  science,  which  relates  to  and  partakes  of  both,  having  its 
subject  derived  from  the  sensible  qualities  of  body,  but  abstracted  by  an  act  of  the 
mind.  These  are  mathematics "  (vol.  ii.,  320).  "  In  these  the  will  has  no 
concern;  they  belong  to  the  intellect.  The  science  of  physics,  or  natural  philo- 
sophy, investigates  the  qualities  of  things  individual  and  particular  the  properties 
and  attributes  of  natural  body"  (vol.  ii.,  321).  ''Physical  truth  is  inferior  in 
rank  to  mathematical,  and  is  not  strictly  demonstrative.  Bat  though  not  ad- 
mitting demonstration,  it  forms  a  most  useful  and  interesting  piece  of  science. 
After  physics,  metaphysics,  or  the  philosophy  of  mind,  may  be  most  usefully 
and  successfully  cultivated.  Consciousness  is  their  primary  principle,  assisted 
by  observations  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  Their  metbod  of  reason- 
ing, from  a  onmber  of  such  observations  aocurstely  made,  is  inductive,  assisted  by 
analogy  to  form  their  secondary  or  general  principles  "  (vol.  ii.,  322). 

"  Facts  constitute  an  exten»ive  and  important  species  of  truth.  Their  first  and 
sole  principle  is  the  evidence  of  the  external  senses.  .  .  .  But  reason  is 
employed  in  examining  the  senses  by  comparing  them  with  themselves,  to  ascer- 
tain (1)  whether  they  be  sound  and  well  informed ;' (2)  subject  to  any  impedi- 
ment from  nature;  (3)  impositions  from  art,  or  (4)  deception  from  accident. 
Facts  are  enlarged  and  extended  to  distant  times  and  places  by  history  "  (vol.  ii., 
232).  *'  Historical  truth  is  only  seoondary  and  indirect,  varying  in  its  strength 
through  all  the  degrees  of  probability  with  (1)  the  circumstances,  (2)  the  fidelity 
of  the  investigation,  and  (3)  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  media  through 
which  it  pa^ses  "  (vol.  ii.,  824).  "  These  kinds  of  truth  all  belong  to  the  province 
of  the  intellect,  or  theoretic  mind  "  (vol.  ii.,  325).  **  Tbe  practio  functions  exist  in 
the  province  of  the  will,  and  relate  to  moral  action,  of  which  the  end  is  Aqppi- 
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new"  (toI.  iu,  325).  **  Moral  Tirtae  is  a  compound  of  two  togredientB — right 
nMon  and  welUdiroctad  appetite,  which  blend  and  incorporate  together  "  (vol.  v, 
S26).  **  Poetry  belongs  to  the  immgination,  and  employs  the  facnltiea  of  imitatiea 
or  invention  to  prodoce  its  various  effecU,  It  oomprehends  all  the  eleinuit  arts. 
Their  end  is  fHoanm  oombined  with  instruction  "  (vol.  ii.,  326).  **  Music  is  also 
an  imitative  art— or  rather  an  art  conjoined  to  soienoe,  for  its  toaes  nuj  be 
measured  bj  gtometrical  progression  "  (vol.  ii.,  327). 

**  We  now  proceed  to  a  far  more  important  species  of  truth.  Theologj  b  a 
science  more  distinct  from  all  the  preceding  than  anj  of  them  are  from  each 
other.  It  does  not  originate,  like  them,  from  any  material  subject,  or  from  tbe 
mind  of  man,  but  from  another  and  far  highvr  source— the  mind  of  God.  In  this 
study  all  the  provinces  of  iatsHeet,  will,  and  imaciaation  are  coooemed  "  (nri.  it., 
828).  *'  Theology  is  revealed,  and  depends  on  /oicA.  Though  traoaceodeot  in  its 
origin  and  its  end,  ftuth  is  humbled  by  the  means  through  which  it  takca  pa^ 
■Bssion  of  the  mind;  and  is  by  that  very  citoumstance  distinguishod  from  avwy 
species  of  conviction  or  assent  which  the  mind  entertains  in  its  natuxml  pmrws 
It  is  thus,  like  its  divine  Author  and  Finisher,  made  perfect  through  aufferiag** 
(vol.  ii.,  269).  **  Whilst  it  exalts  the  intellect  to  the  summit  of  attainable  know- 
ledge, it  subdum  the  will  to  virtue,  and  engages  the  imagination  as  their  matmd 
support  and  ornament;  and  thus,  by  its  admirably  useful  culture,  preparea  tiie 
mind,  as  a  bridal  chamber,  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  those  diviav 
truths  which  may  hereafter  exalt  that  honour  into  penmm«nt  and  substaatis] 
gloiy  "  (vol.  ii.,  16).  "  All  truth,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  proceeds  alike 
from  God,  but  in  different  ways,  and  by  different  dispensatiooa.  Bowovor  varieas 
in  appearance  or  multiplex  in  form,  it  is  connected,  like  all  His  works,  by  a  pw> 
vading  and  consistent  chain.  Of  this  chain,  one  main  link  constits  in  tbe  principle 
of  testimony,  which  is  common  to  both ;  by  which  an  easy  and  familiar  tramition 
is  made,  from  truths  that  are  human  to  these  which  are  divine.  It  is  noC  by 
induction  nor  by  ^llogism,  bat  by  snalogy,  that  rea-soo  arrives  at  the  principle  eif 
all  sound  theology;  and  it  is  by  aaah>gy  that  it  is  to  be  cultivated  thivqgh  all 
its  provinces  "  (vol.  ii.,  29). 

*^  Though  reason  can  have  no  origioal  or  direct  concern  with  the  principlo  sr 
the  mTSteriee  of  revelation,  it  is  bound  to  inquire  whether  such  a  revelatioo,  esn- 
taining  such  a  principle,  with  its  mysteries  and  credentials,  was  actually  given  by 
God  or  received  by  man  at  the  time  and  place  asserted"  (vol.  ii.,  329).  *  The 
method  It  pursues  is,  fint^  to  estimate  the  morality  or  internal  evidence  of  tbe 
goepel ;  tecondfy,  to  judge  of  that  part  of  its  external  evidence  called  miracles ; 
thirdly,  to  study  the  prophecies— tbe  remaining  part  of  its  external  ovidcaoea. 
And  as  both  the  time  and  place  of  the  revelation  are  far  removed,  Beason  has  alas 
to  inquire,  by  an  historical  investigation,— (1)  whether  the  witaessss  of  aaeh  owi* 
donees  were  irell  informed  and  ^thful ;  (2)  whether  the  written  roconl,  in  whi^ 
the  whole  is  contaiDCd,  was  aided  bj  inspiration;  and  (3)  whether  tbe  Scrip^urei 
which  we  peesess  exhibit  a  true  and  authentic  transcript  of  the  orignal "  (voL  i., 
330).  **  The  truth  resulting  from  this  various  and  extenrive  trun  of  reAscniag 
in  reference  to  the  evidences,  the  authoritv,  the  authenticity,  the  interprotatkn, 
and  translation  of  the  Holj  Scriptures,  is  ikeoloffieaL  It  is  totally  diffieraat  lirea 
every  other,  requiring  a  different  assent,  and  though  superior  in  value,  is  inferior 
in  scientific  force.  From  this  logical  inferioritjr,  faith,  through  which  it  is 
cmbrseed  and  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  age — the  patriarch  of  oU, 
tbe  eye-witneas,  and  the  modern  believer — becomes  the  greatest  of  virtues,  aofag- 
hag  all  ths  beet  affections  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  fwmlties  of  the  nadcrstMadii^, 
and  constituting  that  pure  and  perfect  wisdom  in  which  tnth  and  charity  ars 
nnited"  (vol.  u.,  332). 
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The  following  Dr.  Tatham  prescribes  as  "  a  general  and  standing 
law"  in  all,  especially  eontroversial  reasoning : — *'  That  the  matter 
in  question  be  referred  to  its  proper  province,  that  the  combatants 
come  out  of  their  private  ground  ana  meet  it  on  its  own  principles, 
and  none  beside;  that  they  leave  behind  their  ^ejudices  and 
habits,  which  are  their  private  armour,  and  argue  in  the  method 
which  is  its  own,  and  in  no  other ;  and  that  they  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  philosophical,  not  disputatious,  search  of  truth  and  detection 
of  error,  obliging  them  to  embrace  the  one  and  to  discard  the 
other,  of  whatever  kind  or  wherever  it  be  "  (vol.  ii.,  854). 

The  third  section  of  the  work,  which  was  to  have  tiJcen  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  right  use  of  learning,  and  to  show  and 
expose  the  different  causes  of  error  in  reasoning,  life,  and  religion, 
was  never  completed. 

We  shall  form  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  work  unless  we  consider  the  times  in  which  it  was  written 
and  the  circumstances  of  society  at  that  period.  In  1764,  Dr. 
Thomas  Seid,  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,"  had  pro- 
posed his  theory  of  common  sense  as  an  effective  TejAj  to  the 
soepticism  of  Hume  and  his  followers  ;  in  1778,  the  "  Philosopher 
of  Femey,"  who  had  applied  criticism  to  sacred  things  with  a  re- 
morseless levitv  and  scornful  cleverness,  died  ;  the  EneyclopidisU 
of  France  haa  united  originality,  learning,  and  smartness  with 
seeptical  opinions  in  religion,  and  revolutionary  ideas  in  politics ;  and 
a  violent  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  had  been  excited,  not  only 
against  abdolutiam  in  government,  but  against  priestcraft  in  the 
Church.  Thomas  Paine  had  turned  the  "  Common  Sense  *'  of  Eeid 
against  the  order  of  things  as  they  were,  and  the  mists  of  "  The 
Age  of  Eeason  "  appeared  to  many  men  to  be  enveloping  all  things. 
The  despair  of  cowardice  had  entered  into  the  spirits  of  the  con- 
servators of  society.  Logic  was  voted  to  be  revolutionary,  and 
philosophy  was  scented  as  profane.  Simple  faith  was  given  forth  as 
the  ordinance  of  God  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  reli- 

S'on,  and  reasoning  on  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  most  holy  faith  of 
le  Church  was  looked  upon  as  bordering  on  sin,  if  not  actually  a 
tempting  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  withdraw  from  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  any  one  who  ventured  on  the  dangerous  experiment. 
Iteasoning  had  shaken  the  allegiance  of  the  American  cotonies  to 
the  mother  country,  had  threatened  the  best  interests  of  society  in 
France,  and  had  originated  a  class  of  dangerous  thinkers  even 
among  Britons — ^men  who  clamoured  for  reform,  and  had  expressed 
diasattsfaotion  with  Church  and  State  aa  by  law  established  in  the 
realm.  Logic  was  the  mother  of  heresies  and  the  patroness  of 
sedition.  "  Fragments  on  Gt>vernment "  questioned  the  reality  of 
the  contract  of  submission  under  which  men  lived ;  and  a  new  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation "  had 
▼entnred  to  critioize  and  estimate  the  sanctions  of  virtue  and  obedi- 
ence from  a  philosophical  instead  of  a  religious  point  of  view, 
actually  judging  law  and  life  by  logic.    These  ideas  had  even  in- 
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yaded  the  mindB  of  a  few  Churchmen,  and  in  "  The  Elements  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  "  ooncessiona  had  heen  made  to  the 
reasoning  intellectaality  of  the  age  which  had  been  met  with  scoff- 
ing and  scorn,  as  either  leading  to  farther  results  or  indicating  the 
shallowness  of  the  theories  on  which  men  based  their  adTocacy  of 
moral  obligation,  religions  observances,  and  political  sabmiasiv^eness. 
Men  lost  their  trust  in  logic  which  talked  of  '*  the  rights  of  man," 
denied  the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  even  questioned  the  foun* 
dations  of  the  faith  on  which  the  Church  was  built.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  logic,  leading  as  it  did  to  such  results,  should  fall 
into  disrepute,  and  be  looked  at  askance  as  a  traitor  whom  the  uni- 
versities had  trained,  and  who  was  now  turning  his  best  energies 
towards  the  destruction  of  those  great  institutions  with  the  pros- 
perity of  which  their  own  prosperity  was  closely  linked  ?  Not  a  few 
men  in  the  universities  regarded  logic  as  inimical  to  Church  and 
State,  and  the  prime  mover  in  the  agitations  of  the  times,  and  as  a 
revolutionary  agent  whose  influences  raided  men  from  their  slumber- 
ously  quiescent  state,  and  made  them  inquirers,  critics,  doubters, 
reformers,  and  dissenters.  Against  this  state  of  feeling  Edward 
Tatham's  work  was  a  noble  protest.  He  upheld  truth  against  this 
dastardly  fear,  and  logic  asainst  this  terror  of  licence.  Hia  faiUi  in 
religion  was  logical  as  weU  as  theological ;  and  he  knew  that  right 
reason  was  unukely  to  lead  any  of  its  true  cultivators  to  demand 
anything  unreasonable  as  right — that  true  reasoning  was  not  advene 
to  true  religion. 

**  'Tie  tme,  that  ptssiooate  for  aocient  truths, 
And  hononring  with  relig'ons  love  the  great 
Of  ancient  timesi  he  haUed  to  excess, 
With  an  nnqaiet,  though  a  tolerant  scorn, 
The  hollow  poppets  of  a  hollow  age — 
Ever  idolatroas  and  changing  ever 
Its  worthless  idols." 

The  harmony  of  all  truth  when  seen  in  the  light  of  a  thorough 
logic  Edward  Tatham  could  not  and  did  not  doubt,  and  he  proved 
his  faith  in  logic  by  producing  a  logic  of  faith.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  times,  '*  The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Trath** 
is  a  work  of  very  notable  importance,  as  at  once  a  protest  against  the 
groundless  fears  of  the  advocates  of  unreasoning  faith,  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  gainsayers  of  the  faith  to  show  that  the  logic  of  theology 
was  less  firmly  knit  and  less  trustworthy  than  the  logic  of  acepticisai 
and  revolution.  The  book  is  striking  for  its  independence  of  tone, 
the  ingenuity  of  its  form,  the  consistency  of  its  matter,  the  origi- 
nality of  the  scheme  on  which  it  is  constrjicted,  and  the  moderaten 
of  spirit  which  animates  it.  It  is  somewhat  awkwardly  composed, 
heavy  in  style,  and  cumbrous  in  phraseology,  so  that  good  thoughts 
in  it  are  not  seen  to  full  advantage.  It  is,  for  a  rel^ous  treatise, 
deficient  in  warmth  and  energy.  It  is  frigidly  demonstratire  and 
formal,  although  intelligible  and  judicious.  There  is  little  Christian 
heartiness  and  sympathy  in  its  pages ;  it  does  not  glow  as  it  pro- 
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oeedfl,  or  heighten  to  n  climftz  at  its  close.  It  is  not,  in  a  word, 
enthnsiastio,  but  scholastic.  The  Trhole  affair  reads  like  an  in- 
tellectual theory  carefully  elaborated,  rather  than  a  soul-felt  series 
of  truths,  sublimed  by  thought  and  feeling  into  a  severely  tested 
faith — a  theology  of  truth  and  love. 

This  work  was  thought,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  to  entitle 
its  author  justly  to  take  rank  with  the  men  ot  former  eras  who  bad 
striven  to  prove  the  perfect  compatibility  of  a  thorough  logic  and  a 
reasonable  Christian  faith.  Bishop  Butler  had  become  the  expositor 
of  the  logic  of  analogy  as  an  aid  to  religious  conviction.  Tatham 
took  for  his  great  argument  the  unity  of  all  truth  when  rightly  seen 
and  properly  thought  out,  and  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  reason 
in  those  who  professed  the  Christian  religion.  But  perhaps  the 
best  evidence  or  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  was  held  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  led  to  considerable  controversy,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  university,  and  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  activity 
in  logical  thought,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  works  on 
logic  by  Belsham,  Kett,  Kirwan,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  whirl  of 
agitation  of  which  it  was  the  cause.  A  more  practical  and  appreciable 
testimony  to  the  eminence  which  its  author  had  reached  by  this  pro- 
duction— the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1790,  and  the  second 
in  1792 — was  his  election,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  John  Homer,  to 
the  rectorship  of  Lincoln  College,  in  March,  1792. 

To  the  collegiate  rectorship,  which  had  its  separate  income,  there 
was  also  attached  the  ecclesiastical  rectorship  of  the  parish  of  Twy- 
ford,  in  Buckingham,  with  a  residence,  and  a  revenue  of  £725  per 
annum,  as  well  as  the  rectorship  of  Combe  Longa,  in  Oxfordshire, 
to  which  also  there  was  a  residence  and  an  income.  Under  his  care 
Lincoln  College  prospered  well,  and  he  expended  a  large  proportion 
of  his  handsome  income  not  only  in  improving  the  rectorial  dwell- 
ings at  Combe  and  Twyford,  but  he  also  expended  munificent  suma 
in  the  extension,  improvement,  and  architectural  decoration  of  his 
College.  He  repaired  the  entire  frontage  of  Lincoln's,  added 
battlements  to  it,  and  introduced  Grothic  windows,  in  harmony  with 
the  general  style  of  the  building. 

In  1700  he  published  an  expostulatory  letter,  entitled  "  A  Be- 
xnonstrance  to  the  Bevolution  Society ;"  in  1791  he  issued  letters 
to  Edmund  Burke,  called  forth  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Beflec- 
tions  on  the  Bevolution  in  France"  by  that  eminent  statesman, 
whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  numbering  amongst  his  intimate 
friends,  and  who  was  an  approving  admirer  of  the  slyle  of  argument 
adopted  m  "  The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth."  l!he  same  line  of 
political  argumentation  he  followed  up  by  the  publication,  in  1792, 
of  a  sermon  preached  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
and  in  1793,  "A  Sermon  suitable  to  the  Times."  His  political 
studies  at  this  period  brought  into  his  mind  many  thoughts  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  nation,  which  he  published  in  1798,  in  "A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  National  Debt,"  and  in  1802  a  pamphlet 
on  the  '*  Plan  of  the  Income  Tax  "  proposed  by  that  premier. 
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A  moyemeat  had  begaa  in  Oxford,  in  the  early  part  of  tlua  e6&« 
tary,  for  the  improyement  of  the  studies  pursued  and  the  «T*3min^ 
tioDB  to  be  passed  by  the  members  of  the  unireraity  at  graduation. 
In  this  moyement  Dr.  Tatham  participated,  and,  in  ooonection, 
issued  "  An  Address  to  the  Members  of  Convocation  on  the  Statute 
for  Public  Examinations,"  in  1807.  In  1811  he  presented  and  pub- 
lished *'  An  Address  to  Lord  Grenyille  (Chancellor)  on  Abuaea  in 
the  Uniyersity ;"  and  in  1813  a  farther  contribution  on  the  aame 
subject,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Oxania  Furgaia"    Of  the  eoatonti 
of  these  works,  however,  we  are  bound  to  confeu  we  bare  no 
knowledge.    From  their  titles  we  would  infer  that  the  academio 
ones  were  in  favour  of  reform,*  and  that   the   political   ones 
would  show  him  to  have  been  a  decided  royalist  j  but  an  aneodota 
is  told  which  we  are  glad  to  notice,  as  it  pioyes  that  he  wae  free 
from  that  courtier-like  servility  which  then  often  oharacteriaed  the 
defenders  of  power  and  privilege  against  reyolutionary  reform.  The 
Prince  Begent,  at  the  great  entertainment  given  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  Oxford,  to  the  idlied  sovereigns,  in  celebration  of  the  oodp 
elusion  of  what  was  then  called  the  French  Bevolutionair  War, 
rose,  as  chairman,  to  propose  the  first  toast,  and  gave  "The  Kmg  V 
whereupon  Dr.  Tatham  immediately  stood  up,  and  reminded  the 
Boyal  President  that  in  Oxford  Umversity  the  first  toast  giyen  at 
such  meetings,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  was,  "  Church  and 
King."    The  Prince  confessed  his^errort  and  gave  the  old  toast 
amidst  great  applause. 

We  have  not  much  else  to  narrate.  In  1801,  Dr.  Sdward  Tathan 
married  Sliaabeth,  daughter  of  John  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham  s 
but  he  had  no  children  to  whom  his  wealth  and  fame  oould  deseend. 
He  indulged  his  wishes,  therefore,  in  the  architaotural  adornment 
of  his  cdlege  and  his  rectorial  house  at  Combe,  which  was  hia 
favourite  residence.  His  interest  in  the  beauty  of  his  adopted  city 
is  shown  in  a  work  entitled  **  Oxonia  Jllusiraia,"  which  treats  of 
the  architectural  improvements  of  the  *'  City  of  Spires."  In  1816b 
when  money-panics  prevailed-^ighty-nine  caonttj  banks  baviag 
failed,  as  well  as  an  enormous  number  of  traders  of  all  sradea  and 
kinds — Dr.  Tatham  issued  some  "  Observations  on  the  Boareitj  of 
Money  and  its  Efiects,"  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  eollectiona 
of  financial  tracts,  of  which  sheaves  were  published  at  this  particular 
period.    This  closes,  I  think,  the  record  of  his  literary  labonra*  m 

*  Here  are  some  words  of  bin  on  academic  reform:—"  To  nvise  and  idorv 
the  pablic  discipline  of  this  ancient  oniversity  is  an  important  task,  not  lam 
difficult  in  the  execution  than  desirable,  if  well  performed ;  to  be  andertakcB  witk 
earnestness,  conducted  with  ability,  and  panned  with  perseverance.  Tliat  it  may 
undergo  a  speedy  and  effectnal  renovation,  and  that  ail  plaoea  of  poblie  iBstitatioi^ 
both  here  and  everywhere,  devoted  to  narrow-minded  and  maroenary  views,  aad 
which  delight  in  sloth  and  ignorance,  may  decay  and  periah  ;^>tbia  ia  aa  evaafi 
which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  may  be  reasonably  expected,  aial  tba  hope  whkk 
every  friend  to  Choroh  and  Stote  may  ardently  entertain.*—**  Chari  mmi  Sotk^' 
vol.  i.,  pb  367. 
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far  as.  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  any  information  upon  that  sub* 
ject.  It  did  not,  however,  end  his  industry  in  endeavouring  to 
perfect  the  chief  work  of  his  life ;  upon  this  he  expended  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  his  latest  years :  thout^h,  through  a  sort  of  fastidious- 
ness  which  he  excuses  himself  by  calling  "  his  native  indolence,"  he 
never  agreed  to  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  daring  his  lifetime,  he 
seems  to  have  kept  a  republication  of  it  always  in  view.  He  left  a 
copy  of  the  work  so  much  enlarged  and  altered  as  in  some  measure 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  new  book.  The  notes  and  observations 
oontained  in  this  copy  seem  to  have  been  written  at  different  inter* 
vals,  during  many  years.  There  is  scarceljr  a  page  on  which  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  are  not  to  be  found,  varying  the  style,  enlarging 
the  argument,  and  illustrating  his  views  with  greater  pertinence. 
Several  sections  on  metaphysics  are  entirely  new.  The  work  was 
not,  however,  left  at  his  death  in  a  state  sufficiently  matured  to 
warrant  its  publication  as  a  substantive  treatise  on  logic,  though  it 
was  the  ambition  of  its  author  that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  as  a 
logician  he  desired  to  take  his  place  among  thinkers,  and  though  we 
cannot  acknowledge  his  claim  as  the  founder  of  "  a  new  logic  "  to 
be  made  out  at  all,  for  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Warbnrton  are 
its  chief  contributors,  yet  we  cannot  regard  him  as  unentitled  to  a 
niche  in  a  record  of  modem  logicians. 

Dr.  Tatham's  great  work  may  be  considered  rather  as  an  epitome, 
adaptation,  and  reconstruction  of  the  inductive  logic  of  Bacon  than 
as  a  new  scheme.  The  author  had  undergone  an  early  discipline  in 
the  Aristotelio  logic ;  he  had  become,  however,  not  only  a  disciple, 
but  an  admiring  convert  to  the  logic  of  Bacon — of  which  it  is  a  sum- 
mary and  exposition.  Induction  as  the  mode  of  acquiring  truth,  aa 
an  organon  of  discovery,  he  opposes  to  svllogism  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
ducing conviction,  as  an  organon  of  proof ;  yet  he  shows  clearly  that 
he  understood  the  reason  of  the  defects  of  Aristotelianism — that  no 
svstem  of  analvtic  inquiry  had  ever  suggested  itself  to  the  ancient 
thinkers,  and  that  they  saw  thought,  as  they  saw  nature,  as  a  grand 
synthesis.  Aristotle  perceived  the  possibility  of  analyzing  the  pro- 
cess of  thought,  and  thus  of  learning  the  secret  of  its  upbuilding 
and  strength ;  he  could  not  in  his  age  see  the  likelihood  of  analyzing 
nature,  and  so  learning  the  method  of  its  processes  and  powers. 
Hence  he  only  became  the  legislator  of  logic,  not  of  science.  The 
mistakes  of  men  made  him  the  tyrant  when  he  onl^  aimed  at  being 
the  tutor  of  reason ;  appointed  him  regent  of  scientific  inquiry, 
while  he  only  professed  to  be  the  investigator  of  the  forms  of 
thought.  Bacon  applies  his  analysis  to  nature,  not  to  thought. 
He  aims  at  learning  the  secret  of  the  universe ;  not  the  method  of 
man's  thinking,  but  of  God's  operations ;  the  laws  of  things,  not  those 
of  thoughts.  The  logio  of  Aristotle  was  incapable  either  of  suggesting 
or  testing  the  inquiries  which  arise  in  modern  times,  and  constitute, 
in  their  results,  science ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  proved  to  be  uufit 
for  enlarging,  regulating,  and  improving  the  human  understanding 
in  its  own  formal  acts.    The  intent  of  Aristotle  was  not  to  master 
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the  extent  of  creation,  but  to  master  mind.  The  compass  of  hia  re- 
searches was  the  realm  of  mind.  Bacon  thought  to  encompass  ia 
his  logic  not  only  mind-thinking,  but  also  ail  that  coold  engage 
man's  mind  while  thinking.  Aristotle  was  no  more  the  legislator  of 
science  than  of  theology,  for  both  arose  subsequently  to  hia  era,  but 
he  gaye  the  suggestive  impulse  and  provided  the  formative  energy 
which  impelled  men  to  seek  to  make  all  thoughts  scientific,  •.  «., 

Sstematic.  Bacon  did  that  for  science  which  Aristotle  did  for 
ought  and  the  schoolmen  did  for  theology.  Tatham  showed  that 
the  Baconian  logic  was  not  inimical  to,  but  the  best  friend  of  a 
truly  scientific  and  well-reasoned  theology.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, in  considering  Tatham's  merits,  that  his  "  Chart  and  Scale** 
(1791-2)  was  issued  during  Coleridge's  under-graduateship  in  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  largely  influenced  his  mind,  imoued  as  it 
was  with  a  love  for  metaphysics,  by  inducing  him  to  adopt  the  idea 
which  he  expounds  with  so  much  subtlety,  that  reason  and  religion 
are  at  one,  and  are  one.  Tatham*s  philosophy  was  better  than  the 
dry  prosaic  compends  of  the  men  whose  writings  were  then  hehi 
in  esteem  in  the  university — books  full  of  half-convictions,  apolo- 
geticfi,  compromises,  and  accommodations.  It  taught  men  to  think 
two  things  together,  which  were  fast  becoming  disunited.  It  sup- 
plied the  nisusjbrmativus  of  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  theology — a 
science  not  of  doctrine  only  but  of  discipline — ^the  root  of  the  living 
tree  of  human  knowledge.  The  good  work  which  it  performed  in 
reconciling  reason  and  faith  forms  a  good  claim  to  consiaeration,  and 
we  cordially  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  Bev.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  A.M., 
his  most  recent  editor,  that  "  '  The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth '  is 
one  of  those  permanent  productions  which  will  always  retain  its 
rank  and  station  in  the  library  of  the  learned  theologian/'  and,  let 
us  add,  of  the  earnest  student  of  philosophic  literature. 

Dr.  Tatham  was  blunt,  unceremonious,  and  plain  in  his  manners, 
peculiar  from  a  self-absorbed  state  of  thought,  with  a  sort  of  distaste 
for  routine  and  officialism,  pungent  in  speech  and  self-possessed  in 
conversation,  independent  always,  haughty  sometimes,  but  ever 
accessible  and  affable  to  men  of  mind  and  merit.  He  retained  his 
health  and  vigour  unimpaired  till  he  had  become  far  advanced  in 
years ;  and  only  for  a  short  time  bore  the  infirmities  usually  coinei- 
dent  with  old  age.  When  his  health  failed  he  retired  to  his  favoor- 
ite  residence  at  Combe,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1834,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  cahm,  patient. 
and  believing,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  All  Souls,  Oxford.  A  portrait  of  the  Sector  of  Lineobi 
College  has  been  placed  in  the  hall  there.  His  widow  survived  him 
several  years,  and  used  her  efforts  to  procure  the  issue  of  a  new  edi* 
tion  of  his  memorable  and  memorial  work.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  compose  our  sketch  of  him  out  of  scanty  materials,  but  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  our  readers  will  not  object  to 
find  his  name  among  our  sketches  of  modem  logicians. 

S.N. 
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^  This  subject  has  been  most  opportunely  chosen  for  debate.  In 
times  snoh  as  the  present,  "  when  the  power  of  putting  questions 
runs  greatly  in  advance  of  the  pains  taken  to  answer  them,"  when 
the  people,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  are  continually  crying  for 
"some  new  thing,"  when  some  of  the  highest  functionaries  of 
the  church  are  expressing  views  dero^^atory  to  the  Bible,  and  even 
denying  the  truth  of  some  portion  of  it  altogether,  and  when  stand- 
ards of  faith  are  looked  upon  b?  some  as  behind  the  age,  indeed  it 
becomes  us,  as  members  or  the  church,  to  look  well  to  our  standards, 
which  contain  the  "  old  paths  "  and  *'  march  stones  "  of  our  faith. 

Science  and  philosophy  have  no  doubt  made  rapid  strides  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  modern  philosophers— Tain  no  doubt  of  the 
high  achievements  they  have  made  —  consider  that  everything 
should  be  improved  and  raised  up.  They  say  the  Bible  cannot  be 
all  true,  on  account  of  some  ecological  discovery  ;  and  the  Confes- 
sion reauires  to  be  revised,  because  it  was  compiled  by  men  two 
hundrea  years  ago ;  and  so  much  progress  has  been  made  in  educa- 
tion, that  the  people  require  a  religion  more  enlightened  than  the 
old  system  which  has  served  the  world  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries. 

Numerous  arguments  are  used,  both  by  ministers  and  laymen, 
relative  to  a  revisal  of  the  standards ;  for  instance,  "  The  Deca- 
logue ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  standards,  because  it  was  bind-~ 
ing  on  the  Jews,  and  not  on  us  —  being  buried  with  Christ. "" 
"The  generation  of  1866  ought  not  to  be  ruled— in  relation  to. 
chureh  matters — by  laws  which  were  drawn  up  by  men  who  could 
not,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  know  how  time  would  affect  us."' 
"  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  made  in  a  time  of  persecu^ 
tion ;  why  make  it  binding  now  P  " 

Another  party,  who  follow  the  advice  of  some  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, cry  for  a  "  revisal  of  the  standards  in  order  that  they  may- 
be made  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  because  it 
is  downright  tyranny  to  force  a  man  to  adhere  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith." 

To  all  such  arguments  we  reply.  The  standards  are  irrevisable ;  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  our  assertions  under  three  divisions : — 

1st.  What  are  standards.  2nd.  Their  use.  3rd.  They  are  irre- 
yisable. 

Ist.  What  are  standards.  The  standards  of  a  church  are  her 
doctrines  of  belief  and  her  laws  and  testimonies,  having  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles ;  or  the  standards  are  *'  the 

1866.  e 
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church's  Homologation  to  God  of  His  testimony,  and  her  testimony 
to  the  world  for  His  glory  and  salvation."  When  the  church  had 
spread  over  South  Europe,  dififerent  sects  arose,  and  heresj  and 
schism  made  their  appearance.  The  creed  was  then  drawn  out,  and 
protests  made  against  error,  and  corruption  in  the  church ;  these, 
with  the  laws  already  sanctioned,  formed  the  standards  of  the 
church.  In  reading  the  history  of  the  church,  we  find  numezous 
creeds  and  confessions  drawn  up  at  yarious  periods,  but  as  we 
shall  haye  occasion  to  jiotice  them  before  closing  the  paper,  we 
will  pass  on  to, — 

2nd.  The  use  of  standards.  Without  standards  the  churcb  would 
soon  become  a  chaos  of  confusion,  for  diyersity  of  opinion  would 
soon  breed  disorder,  and  men  desirous  of  notoriety  would  nuae  dts- 
tufbances  among  the  members  by  advancing,  opinions  contrary  to 
the  yiews  generally  received ;  and  for  want  of  definite  laws,  or  in 
other  words  a  ccmfession  of  faith,  showing  what  the  admow- 
lodged  belief  was,  those  men  could  go  on  uncnecked.  The  use  of 
standards,  therefore,  U  to  prevent  this  ;  for  if  a  member  use  language 
contrary  to  them,  he  may  be  called  in  quefltion  by  the  ruling  mean 
bers,  and  commanded  to  retract,  or  to  explain  hi»  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  old  faith.  Again,  should  the  private  con  duet  of 
any  of  the  members  be  inconsistent  with  the  standards,  or  should 
they  be  guilty  of  any  nrisdemeanour,  they  can  be  summoned  before 
the  ruling  members,  and  reprimanded  and  punished  according'  to  tlie 
laws  laid  down  in  the  standards.  Standards  being  founded  on  Serm- 
ture,  in  order  to  be  complete,  should  contain  a  compendium  of  tao 
truths  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  members,  to  assist  them  in  stodyiag 
the  Bible,  that  they  may  be  able  to  know  truth  ftT>m  error,  and  eo  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  may  differ 
from  them  on  Aindamental  points,  or  who  may  be  engaged*  in  pio- 
pagating  heresy.  The  church  has  never  been  without  a  confeasioBt 
for  Peter,  in  reply  to  a  question  Christ  put  to  the  diseinle«,  oft- 
swered,  "  Thou  art  the  Cfirist,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*  Thoj 
had  ^m  that  moment  a  confession  of  faith,  brief  indeed,  but  vevy 
emphatic  and  significant.  In  all  their  future  meetings  they  reeog* 
nized  each  other  as  believing  that  great  truth.  It  wa»  the  bond  of 
union  between  them ;  and  after  this  the  *'  Apostles'  Creed  "  mm 
drawn  up  by  the  church.  In  conclusion,  the  main  use  of  the 
standards  is,  to  contain  a  dear  description  of  the  fall  of  man,  tke 
origin  of  sin,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  the  birth  and  death  of  Chriot^ 
and  how  man  may  obtain  pardon  of  his  sin,  and  gain  eternal  life. 

3rd.  They  are  irrevisable.  We  have,  in  our  opinion,  shown  what 
constitutes  the  standards  of  the  church,  and  the  position  thej 
hold ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  why  they  soould  not  be 
revised*  reasoning  on  the  hypothesis  that,  being  founded  on  Ser^ 
ture,  they  are  irrevisable ;  and  noting  that  in  all  confessions  that  heve 
been  revised  such  revisal  has  been  injurious  to  the  interesta  of  tbe 
church,  and  has  aided  the  extension  of  heresy.  The  BiUe-  is  as 
inspired  book,  therefore  aU  true,  unehangeaole,  end   infidlttileL 
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Books  written  by  philcMoplMn  and  men  of  science  may  be  snpep* 
seded  by  works  of  more  modem  authora.  New  dueoreries  snt 
being  made  every  day,  so  ^at  wbat  might  baye  been  accepted  m 
trutn,  relative  to  science,  by  one  generation^  may  be  discovered  to 
bave  been  a  radical  error  by  a  socceeding  generation.  The  BiUa 
in  this  respect  differs  from  science.  No  discoveries  can  ever  shakft 
its  foundation,  and  notwithstanding  sll  the  eflfovts  of  pagan  and 
infidel  philosophers  and  pseudo-bishops^  its  truths  remmn  tme  sn^ 
nnshaken.  The  Bible  is  complete,  andreqnires  neither  addition  nee 
Bavisal ;  therefore  our  stendaras  are  complete,  beooase  tlu^  contais 
an  abridgment  of  all  the  truths  in  it»  and  beeanaa  the  men  wIm 
drew  up  the  staadssde*  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  the  ezpe^ 
rienoe  of  the  church  for  sixteen  centories  before  toen ;  they  oouli 
see  from  histoty  where  former  confessiona  had  fialed,  and  they  saw 
how  the-  Bible  was  understood  by  those  Christians  wha  scraped 
not  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  religion.  They  were  tbna  in  a 
porition  to  compile  a  confession  that  would  serve  fom  ail  time 
coming.  If  the  primitive  Christians  who  had  their  ebuseh  in  the 
Cataoombe  on  aocount  of  the  perseeution,  read  the  Bible  anduiidefw 
stood  it  as  we  do,  governed  their  church  mmoh  in  the  same  msnnse 
as  our  churches,  are  we  to  infer  that  sixteen  hundred  yearc  after» 
wards,  the  diTines  thai  drew  up  the  standards  were  not  able  to  do 
it  so  per&etly  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  rcvisaiP 

GertainlT  net,  we  mier  no  such  thing,  the  Bible  has  been  differently 
intsrpEBtea  by  amny  diffirrent  minds,  but  all  true  Christiana  are  at 
<me  on«  fundsmental  truths,  and  whenever  a  time  ol  pevsecution 
■elB  in,  when  these  thst  believe  are  tried  by  the  sword  sod  by  fire^ 
we  find  that  all  return  to  the  simple  chureh  government  as  kid 
down  by  the  apostles ;  so  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  the  dirimei 
to  permm  tiie  work  se  as  to  serve  the  chureh  in.  all  ages,  if  they 
kept  to  the  Bible, — ^whioh  they  did,  for  the  Westminster  Con^Msion. 
of  Taith  contains  Scripture  proofs  for  everything  that  is  in  it. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  nrst  eenturv,  the  *^  Apostles'  Creed,"  aa 
it  was  called,  was  drawn  up,  and  formed  the  con&ssion  of  the  chueok 
of  the  Catacombs  for  two  hundred  years — years  of  bloody  pen^ 
ention,  whi^  was  carried  on  ai^ainst  the  Christiatta  by  the  pagana. 
Sbe  was  baptized  with  gore,  and  her  coafe^sion  was  rigned  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  In  S^ll,  however,  Conetantine  ascended  tlm 
throne  of  Bome,  sod  immediately  passed  *'  an  edict  of  full  toleratsoa 
£dr  all  rriigions,  and  especially  for  the  one  true  religion ; "  and 
"  anguat  assemblies  were  convened  firom  the  ends  of  the  esrth,  undir 
imperial  sanction,  to  fix  the  constitution  and  proclaim  the  faith." 

We  do  not  intend  aotisiog  the  deliberations  of  these  assemblisa^ 
bnt  only  briefly  refer  to  what  took  plaee  at  Nice,  ^2&  Error  had 
been  making  its  way  into  the  chureh  serriee,  so  mnoh  liberty  had 
been  granted  to  it,  and  certain  men  began  to  assail  the  creed  which 
had  served  the  martyr  ohureh  se  long ;  they  did  not  boldly  eosh 
damn  it,  but  merelylnsinuated  that  it  was  unsuitable.  Arevisd 
of  it  was  demanded  by  some^  and  others  mot  so  scrupulous  advanced 
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opinions  contrary  to  it  altogether.  The  Council  of  Nice  was  oalled 
for  the  pnrpose  of  revisinff  the  creed,  and  after  much  controreny 
on  both  sides — the  chordi  and  the  errorists — the  latter  became 
bolder,  and  openly  denied  the  faith.  The  result  was,  the  creed  was 
j^vised,  and  Arianism  was  established,  its  adherents  leaTing  the 
church,  or  rather  being  expelled. 

Peace  has  now  setSed  down  over  the  church,  the  clerg^y  hold 
high  office  under  the  Emperor  of  Borne,  but  the  purity  wmch  aha 
had  maintained  during  the  long  years  of  persecution  was  beginning 
to  disappear,  and  a  desire  for  power  and  riches  began  to  ts^e  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  her  ministers.  And  so  as  years  roll  on,  and 
century  succeeds  centiuy,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Kome  succeed  the 
Emperor,  and  become  Pope  of  Bome ;  but  not  content  with  that, 
we  find  the  Pope  of  Bome  becoming  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  these  aspirations  for  power  by  the  Pope  and  his 
oardiDsls  soon  began  to  show  itself  in  the  church.  Tme  religiom 
was  banished  and  vain  babblings  supplied  its  place;  the  cLatgj 
became  steeped  in  vice,  and  the  people  sank  in  ignorance ;  toe 
schoolmen-^as  they  were  called — ^took  up  their  time  in  disputing 
one  with  another,  thus  preparing  for  the  Beformation  of  the  aiz- 
teenth  century. 

In  1609,  Luther  was  called  to  be  a  Professor  at  Wittemberg,  and 
notwithstanding  his  multifarious  daties  as  such,  he  continued  to 
study  with  redoubled  ardour ;  he  preached  almost  every  day,  and, 
as  D*Aubign^  says, — "his"  hitherto  "unprofitable  life  was  suo> 
oeeded  by  one  of  great  activity."  Luther  soon  became  noted  for 
his  erudition,  learned  men  visited  him,  and  professors  came  to  hear 
him  preach ;  crowds  of  people  assembled  to  hear  him  expose  the 
oorruptioDB  of  Bomanism  and  the  nefarious  system  of  pardon  by 
indulgences,  and  priests  began  to  look  with  distrust  upon  him. 
Luther  was  far  from  being  afraid  of  the  nriesthood,  for  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1517,  he  marched  up  to  tne  door  of  the  church  at 
Wittemberg,  which  was  then  surrounded  by  pilgrims,  and  boldly 
xudled  his  ninety-five  theses,  which  was  the  first  grMt  protest 
against  Popery.  Shortly  after,  Melancthon  published  his  fi^-five 
propositions,  and  Farel  wrote  his  thirteen  propositions,  l^hesas 
and  propositions  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  the  papal  svstem.  Th» 
Pope  issued  **  bulls  "  against  the  Beformers  without  effect,  for  they 
were  so  powerless  that  they  only  served  to  give  impetus  to  the 
works  already  begun.  The  Keformed  Church  now  spread  rapidly 
in  all  directions,  and  in  1530  there  was  a  synod  convened  at  Augs- 
burg, where  the  famous  confession  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Ms* 
Isncthon  was  approved  of  by  an  assemblv  consisting  of  the  Emne- 
ror,  the  princes,  and  a  large  number  of  tneologians,  and  signed  oy 
them  all,  and  adopted  as  their  standards  of  faith.* 

We  now  begin  to  see  the  evil  of  revisals  a^^ain,  for  in  1540  the 
Augsburg  Co^ession  was  revised,  and  a  division  took  place  in  the 
church ;  one  party  was  for  the  original  confession,  and  the  oppodie 
*  Sm  *<  Martin  Lath«r:  a  ManogrHpb,"  by  &  M«l. 
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party  took  tbeir  Rtand  bj  the  altered  oonfession ;  controyersy  took 
the  place  of  unity,  and  it  wonld  ap|>ear  that  the  reyisal  gaye  gene- 
ral dissatiitfaction.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury, Arminius,  and  a  few  friends  who  had  yowed  to  uphold  the 
standards  of  the  Beformed  Church,  began  to  progagate  yiews  en- 
tirely contrary  to  them,  and  after  they  had  become  strong  in  num- 
bers they  objected  to  the  standards,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  they 
(the  standards)  should  be  reyised. 

The  church  appears  to  haye  been  reluctant  to  reyise  the  stand- 
ards, and  not  until  Arminianism  appeared  in  its  true  colours  was 
the  synod  of  Dort  conyened  on  the  13th  of  Noyember,  1618,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeayouring  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The 
Arminians  did  not  wish  this  ;  they  openly  defended  their  yiews,  and 
condemned  the  standards.  The  standards  were  then  gone  oyer  by 
the  synod,  and  a  yerdict  returned  against  the  Arminians.  The 
Arminians  were  enraged  at  the  decision,  and  accused  the  synod  of 
being  cruel,  and  immediately  withdrew  fron^  the  church.  It  is  said 
that  their  numbers  increased  for  a  time  and  afterwards  dwindled 
away.  We  now  come  to  the  Calyinistic  churches ;  their  confessions 
are  numerous,  although  all  embody  the  same  principles. 

Ist.  The  Helyetic  Confession  ....  1530 

2nd.  The  Tetrapolitan 1631 

3rd.  The  Gallic 1559 

4th.  The  Eeformed  Church      ....  1559 

6th.  The  Palatain 1575 

6th.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith      .  1643 

The  last  is  the  most  important,  being  the  confession  recognized  as 
the  standard  of  our  own  (the  Scottish)  church,  and  being  drawn  up 
after  all  the  other  fiye,  and  because  it  is  the  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  extant. 

The  Council  of  Westminster  was  assembled  by  "  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  for  the 
calling  of  an  assembly  of  learned  and  godly  diyines,  to  be  con- 
sulted with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  goyemment 
and  liturgy  of  the  church,  June  12th,  1643." 

After  aU  the  learned  men  of  the  kingdom  had  been  gathered 
together  at  Westminster,  the  work  of  compiling  the  standards 
commenced.  Eyery  doctrine  was  thoroughly  tested,  and  founded 
on  the  Bible,  before  being  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  standards. 

Eyery  error  was  expunged  that  had  caused  trouble  in  the  church, 
and  after  great  labour  and  much  prayer  for  dinne  aid,  the  work 
was  complete  in  1647,  and  receiyed  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  accepted  this  confession  as  their  rule  of 
faith  in  1649,  and  haye  pursuea  it  in  all  its  purity  since  then. 

The  question  has  now  been  raised  that  it  is  inefficient,  and  re- 
quires reyision.  We  haye  shown  as  far  as  we  are  able  what  almost 
ineyitably  follows  each  reyisal,  and  haye  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
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MBdeoiniag  all  attempta  to  alter  the  standards  as  wrong,  and  tfaeaee* 
tee  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  read  the  following : — 

"QmsMBAJi  Ajbsxmbly  of  thb  Ohusch  of  ScoTULirD. — ^l%e 
witumu  meeting  of  the  CoaDmisaioa  of  ^e  G^eneral  Assemti^  of 
4ihe  Okuroh  of  Scotland  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Kdin- 
Imrgh,  yesterday ;  Br.  Cook,  Haddington,  moderator.  The  Reir. 
E.  M.  Phin,  in  a  long  ^peedi,  proposed  the  following  motion : — 
'That  where&s  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  meetmg  of  SOtit 
May,  prononnoed  the  following  deliveranee:— *'  Whenas  it  is 
assential  to  the  peace  and  nnity  of  the  OhnroSi  of  Christ  estmb- 
iiahedl^y  law  in  this  land,  that  the  seiaftion  of  the  Ohareh  to  tlio 
WestminBter  Confession  of  Faith  as  her  doctrinal  standard  shall  be 
loyally  And  oonsisten%  maintained ;  and  whereas  the  doctrine  and 
fpOTermnent  of  the  Cfanroh,  as  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  Confesstoa 
•of  Paith,  hare  been  discredited  by  the  expressed  opinions  of  pep- 
Bons  of  infloence  in  the  Choroh,  the  General  Assembly  direct  and 
<eD()oin  aU  the  jadioatories  of  the  Chnroh  to  see  thnt  all  perso— 
tfrho  shall  hare  signed  the  aforesaid  Confession  of  Faith  shall  not 
directly  or  indirectly  depart  therefrom,  bnt  shall  loyally  and  con- 
stantly adhere  thereto ;  '  and  whereas  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  expressions  of  opinion  thus  condemned  and  prohibited  by  the 
General  Assembly  have  been  renewed  since  its  rising,  the  Commis- 
sion instruct  the  agent  for  the  Church  to  send  a  certified  extract  of 
the  aforesaid  deliverance  of  last  General  Assembfy  to  the  clerks  of 
the  several  Presbyteries  of  the  Ohondi,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  said  Presbjteries ; '  "--whioh  shows  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  wiU  not  allow  the  standards  4o  be  revised. 

Pixus. 

KBGATtTX  ASTICLB.— IT. 

'*  Mtut  it  be  GbIvid,  sad  n«t  Christ? 

Must  it  be  AtbanesiftD  creeds, 

Or  holy  wftter,  books,  Md  besdsP 

Must  stmegling  souls  reroaiii  contest 

With  OQQDcils  ind  decrees  of  Trent  f 

And  can  it  be  eoeogh  for  these 

The  Christian  charoh  the  year  embalsis 

With  e?ergreens  and  boughs  of  paloos, 

And  fills  the  air  with  litanies  f 

«  •  •  •  • 

Vot  to  one  obvreh  alone,  but  ■erven, 
The  voice  proplietie  spake  from  heaven; 
Jkid  nnto  aanh  the  promise  cama, 
BifBnified,  hot  still  tbe  aame." 

LooKiVG  at  this  crnestien  in  the  light  of  apparent  and  reaaonable 
probability,  itooaldnot  have  been  erpeoted  that  minds  habttoated 
to  full  and  free  inqniry,  «nd  oonseqnently  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  opinicm  in  themselves,  should  be  £[>iiim  ts 
uphold  the  unalterable  authority  aadtmth  of  syatemi  and  cq^iiiioiia 
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dnwn  up  by  other  xmnds,  however  powerful  and  enUghteiied  these 
may  appear. 

It  seems  to  be  at  oaee  resolvable  i&to  these  terms :  Has  there 
ever  been  a  person,  or  an  aggregation  of  persons — apart  from  the 
directly  inspired  authors  of  the  6cripture8,-*aooapedited  with  power 
to  preclude  all  oontroversy  and  doubt  by  the  formation  of  clear 
and  unmistakable  rules  and  articles  of  faith  P  History  presents 
us  with  many  instances — actual  present  life  shows  many  otnem — ^in 
which  such  claims  have  been  put  forth ;  but  when  these  claims  are 
tested,  their  bases  prove  utteri^r  «andy  and  unsubstantiaL 

For  instance,  loud  asseverations  are  daily  made  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  apostolical  hierarchy  and  priesthood  in  Grreat  Britain* 
which  alone  has  the  right  to  call  itself  a  ministry  of  Grod,  and 
apart  from  which  eternal  life  is  aknost  or  quite  impo8sible-*a 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  claiming  the  unquestioning  submission  of 
millions  of  Bnti^  minds  and  hearts,  denouncing  as  sohismaties, 
and  excluding  from  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  His  Son 
Christ  Jesus,  all  who  dispute  or  deny  its  teachings  and  refuse 
to  bow  to  its  authority.  But  when  the  warrant  for  tnese  vast  pre- 
tensions is  demanded  and  produced,  they  are  seen  to  be  founded 
upon  a  tissue  of  legends,  surmises,  and  suppositions — ^in  fact,  upon 
such  evidence  as  in  a  court  of  law  would  not  be  held  to  prove  even 
the  inheritance  of  a  cabbage-garden.  Yet  upon  such  a  foundation 
an  imposing — were  it  not  impertinent  and  insulting,  and  altogether 
impotent — claim  to  apostolical  suooession  and  power  is  continually 
made  by  a  large  section  of  the  clergy  of  the  "  national "  Church. 

Has  an  J  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit-Hsetting  aside 
the  question  of  apostolical  sucoession — ^been  made  upon  any  body 
of  men,  enabling  them  to  draw  up  "  Articles  of  Faith  '  in  the  man- 
ner before  demanded,  so  as  to  preclude  aU  subsequent  misander- 
standing  and  difference  of  opinion  P  Otherwise,  secondary  creeds 
will  be  requisite  to  explain  the  first.  There  is  no  evidenoe  of  such 
a  state  of  things. 

Has  the  promised  gift  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  ohureh  gene- 
jally  resulted  in  authoritative  statements  of  doctrine,  as  a  £^est 
and  summary  of  what  man  is  to  believe  as  the  essential  teaohings 
of  Christianity  P  It  has  not ;  for  numerous  creeds,  differing  widely 
on  points  of  great  importance,  are  found  held  by  the  avowed  and 
earnest  followers  of  tne  same  Saviour. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  any  claim  for  the  authority 
of  a  doctrine,  or  system  of  doctrine,  must  be  unlimited  in  ito 
•eixtent,  and  must  be  backed  up  by  deamess  and  decisiveness 
of  statement  of  the  doctrine  itself;  or  of  the  system,  which  can  leftve 
so  room  for  misunderstandiug,  and  that  too  by  a  manifest  super- 
natural origin  and  confirmation.  It  must  be  unlimited, — for  what 
is  binding  upon  one  mind  to  receive  as  true  must  of  necessity  be 
binding  upon  all  other  minds.  It  is  impossible,  consistently  with 
the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  conceive  of  Him  as  warrant- 
isg  one  teaching  on  (iny  point  in  one  portion  of  the  world  and  an 
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entirely  different  teaching  in  another  portion.  If  it  is  felt  that  u 
obligation  so  wide  cannot  be  defended  for  any  creed,  it  follows  that 
it  cannot  be  binding  even  upon  one  member  of  the  race.  Grod  and 
truth  are  one»  eternal  and  indivisible. 

Having  thns  failed  in  the  search  for  authoritative  truth  apart 
from  the  New  Testament  itself — to  which  final  reference  is  thus 
made  as  the  only  criterion  of  Christian  teaching,  but  which  is  of 
course  not  included  under  the  term  *'  standards  of  faith,'* — it 
remains  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  unalterable  creeds, 
acknowledged  not  to  be  authoriiaiive.  This  appears  slmost  a  con- 
tradictioD,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  accepted  by  many  of  the  adherents 
and  advocates  of  the  affirmative. 

On  this  the  most  prominent  thought  is  that  such  an  expediency 
is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  compromise  of  hearty  truthfulness, 
entailing  a  corresponding  loss  of  spiritual  power.  The  ceaseless 
activity  of  mind  results  to  a  certainty  in  modifications  and  difier- 
ences  of  opinion,  the  recognition  of  which  is  refused  by  a  creed 
which  cannot  be  revised,  even  though  they  come  to  be  shared  by 
the  whole  body  gathered  together  under  the  name  of  the  creed  in 
question.  The  "  form  of  words  "  is  held  binding  upon  all  adhering 
to  the  sect  or  organization,  each  of  whom,  by  virtue  of  membemhip, 
professes  a  thorough  and  sincere  acceptance  of  its  teachings, 
according  to  the  natural  meaning  of  tne  language  it  employs. 
"  Standards  of  faith  "  are  this,  or  they  are  nothing.  They  may  oe 
interpreted  with  latitude  and  applied  with  leniency,  but  so  long  as 
they  are  deemed  unalterable — otner  than  convenient  expressions  of 
truth  as  at  present  known, — so  long  there  will  be,  when  modification 
of  opinion  in  any  mind  tukes  place,  a  consciousness  more  or  leas 
yivia,  of  untruthfulness  while  the  position  of  a  member  is  retained, 
as  very  often  is  the  case,  and  particularly  so  when  social  standing 
and  emoluments  have  to  be  sacriBced  on  its  renunciation. 

The  next  step  is  very  obvious.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  not 
one  or  few,  but  many  minds  may  come  to  disbelieve  some  particular 
assertion  of  their  hitherto  accepted  standard  of  faith :  the  greater 
part,  the  whole  hody^  may  do  so.  And  yet,  though  the  creed  is  not 
authoritative,  it  must  still  be  held  sacred  from  alteration !  On^ 
the  absurd  conception  is  left,  that  the  creed  is  not  "  revised,"  but 
allowed  to  stand  alone,  without  adherents,  while  its  former  holden 
—the  whole  body  of  them — have  seceded  (from  an  abstraction)  and 
united  with  another  body  happy  enough  already  to  possess  articles 
of  belief  in  accordance  with  the  new  light  they  have  obtained  1 
Change  of  belief  in  the  individual,  leading  to  change  of  sect  or  pro- 
fession, is  itself  a  revision  of  creed  which  no  one  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  condemn.  Then  what  is  right  for  one  must  be  right  fi 
all— or  for  as  many  as  are  joined  together  in  an  association  or 
organization,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  collective  consoienee 
distinct  from  and  above  that  of  the  members  individually. 

Keturning  to  the  case  of  individual  dissentients,  many  minds 
will  refuse  to  submit  to  such  a  compromise,  and  demand  either  the 
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reviaioa  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  communion  or  lay  aside  their 
membership.  AH  the  time,  be  it  understood,  their  Christian  cha- 
racter is  not  disputed ;  their  only  fault  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
some  points  from  the  accepted  standard.  As  the  terms  are  irre- 
Tisable.  their  communion  is  of  course  terminated,  although  by  tibe 
granting  to  them  of  unimpeachable  honesty  and  Christianity  the 
disputed  points  are  acknowledged  not  to  be  essential.  The  church 
or  body  so  acting  thereby  becomes  schifimatical,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  its  own  moral  downfall  hj  excluding  the  highest  conscien- 
tiousness from  within  its  boundaries. 

It  is  held  that  no  societies  of  Christians  have  the  right  to  exclude 
oiker  ChrUiiatu  from  full  fellowghip  for  difierenoes  of  belief,  as  the 
basis  of  union  is  not  intellectual  but  spiritual — loye  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth.  The  reservation  "other 
ChruiianM  '*  is  of  course  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  society  may, 
and  justly,  consider  certain  items  of  belief  essential  to  personal 
Christianity.  Even  then  it  will  be  fully  recognized  that  in  the 
scheme  which  they  accept  there  is  nothing  binding  on  those  who 
are  without. 

**  Should  m J  beet  endesTonr 
To  sbare  (troth)  fail — eabsttteth  ever 
God*8  oare  abore,  aod  1  exalt 
That  God,  bj  God's  owd  ways  ooonlt, 
Maj— doth,  I  will  believe — bring  baok 
All  wanderers  to  a  eingle  track. 
Meantime  I  can  bat  testify 
God'a  oare  for  me — no  more  can  1;^ 
It  is  bnt  for  myself  I  know, 

I  cannot  bid 

The  world  admit  He  stooped  to  beal 
JAj  Bonl,  as  if  in  a  thunder-peal 
Where  one  heard  noise,  and  one  saw  flame, 
I  only  knew  He  named  my  name." 

In  the  next  place,  standards  of  faith,  whether  irrevisable  or 
otherwise,  have  always  utterly  failed  to  secure  uniformity  of  belief. 
The  number  of  sects  is  a  proof  of  this ;  and  so  far  from  their 
(almost)  constant  practice  being  a  witness  to  the  efficiency  of 
creeds,  it  is  a  powerful  testimony  agsinst  their  value  and  advi- 
sability. If  the  divine  revelation  has  proved  unavailing  to  unite 
Christian  people  in  harmon^r  of  intellectual  belief — a  work  for 
which  it  was  never  intended,  it  should  be  premised, — it  is  surely  too 
much  to  expect  that  any  human  expedients  can  compass  so  great 
an  end.  Ifotorious  for  its  irrevisable  articles  of  faith,  the  Church 
of  Eneland  stands  proclaiming;  loudly  to  the  present  age  what 
rotten  oulwarks  of  the  truth  they  are.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that* 
but  for  these,  matters  would  have  been  worse.  Tkey  cannot 
pamhlif  he  worse,  though  the  creeds  and  Prayer-book  be  wholly 
swept  awa^.  Opinions  more  widely  asunder  on  the  most  important 
and  essential  points  of  Christian  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
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oeiye,  than  ne  now  taught  by  its  reoognised  and  anthorised 
ten,  and  under  ahelter  of  ita  Yenerable  inatitaticKns.  XJsilbrauij 
thera  is  none,  ezoept  in  outward  and  non-eaeential  »»i*HniifftJ 
OTffanisation,  and  in  the  reoeipt  of  its  emolnmeBti. 

T^otwi^tanding  what  hae  oeen  uiged  againat  the  finality  of 
oreeda,  it  mnat  not  be  aoppoaed  that  they  are  wholly  witlioat  ma 
or  Talne  in  the  eoononvy  of  the  Ohriatian  Chnrch.  They  aie  coo- 
Tenient  aigna — ezpreaaiona  of  opinion — marks,  whereby  Cbriatian 
men  oan  more  readily  find  other  Chriattana  aharing  the  aame  Tiewa, 
with  whom  they  can  associate  in  full  aympatfay  and  miioii.  But 
they  must  nerer  be  held  as  if  they  contained  the  whole  and  the  nn- 
adulterafeed  truth,  but  only  as  summaries  of  the  oonviotioiia  (not  far 
any  means  infallible)  of  the  members  forming  the  body  whieL 
adopts  them,  and  even  as  snch  they  must  not  be  imposed  too 
strictly  npon  others  who  seek  admission  to  its  communion*  They 
must  DC  alterable  with  inoreaaing  lic[ht,  otherwise  the  risbi  of 
private  judgment  is  laid  aside,  and  relig^ion  becomes  mere  obeoioioa 
to  external  authority  instead  of  an  inward  unpelling  lile. 

Turning  to  the  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  articles  of  faith  as 
presented  in  this  debate,  and  commencing  with  B.  S.,  a  aingnlsr 
piece  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  at  once  arrests  the  eye.  A  atandard 
of  faith  ought  to  be  irreyisable :  therefore  there  ought  to  be  a 
standard  of  faith !  Admitting  each  of  these  statements  to  a  ocrtain 
extent,  there  is  certainly  no  actual  necessity  for  the  second  to 
follow  from  the  first.  His  other  opening  remarks  apply  aolriy  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  only  revealed  statement  of  religioua  tmth,  and 
these  are  at  once  admitted  to  form  the  standard  of  faith  for 
Christians,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which  is  placed  hi^ 
above  all  alteration  or  reconstruction.  ^  But  not  <Atf  standard,  Irat 
itandards,  of  faith,  are  in  question  in  this  debate;  the  term 
evidently  bein^  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  oreeds  or  articles  of 
faith  which  distinguish  the  different  sects  or  ohurchea  inclnded 
under  the  Christian  name.  If  B.  S.  or  any  other  friend  claims  for 
the  ereed  of  his  church  a  paramotmt  authority,  the  aaaumptaon  is 
at  onoe  met  with  utter  denial,  and  reasonably  so,  for  ika  proof  is 
altogether  fanciful  and  vague. 

The  Jewish  standard  was  irvevisable,  and  to  were  Chriat'a  teadi- 
ings,  but  it  is  agam  asserted  that  these  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tiie  matter,  for  their  divine  origin  was  direct  and  qiimi«t«¥tt>^]f 
Exception  might  be  taken  to  the  reasoning  of  B.  8.  upon  paaaapf 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  meanings  he  impuiea  to  tiban 
shown  to  be  unnecessary  and  unnatwal;  but  as  his  artaele  if 
based  upon  the  confusion  now  pointed  out,  of  two  things  that  differ 
iridely,  there  is  no  necessity  to  devote  more  apace  to  ila  con- 
sideration. His  appeal  to  the  solemn  dosing  passage  of  the  book 
of  Bevelation  may,  however,  be  justly  held  or  great  force  aawmsi 
all  attempts  to  supplement  or  perfect  the  New  Testament  timiiiingt 
by  the  impoution  of  other  standards  of  belief. 

"  Anstine's  *'  paper  is  declamatory  nther  than  logioaL    Xtaa  oi^r 
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neoefwanr  to  reply  that  ao  far  from  ereeds  being,  as  lie  asserts,  €be 
Tesnlt  of  the  gathered  enefgiAB  of  thou^t,  the  sum  of  epochs.  Hie 
prodaot  of  all  ihe  influences  of  the  ages,  they  are  the  exact  oon- 
trtarj  of  this.  All  izhis  might  be  trne  of  them  wAenJbrmed,  but  the 
cantifmed  "energise  of  thoui^t,"  the  "  epodis  "  which  follow,  the 
eyer^new  '*  influences  of  the  ages  "  which  come  after,  are  ignored 
-when  once  they  are  imposed  and  held  sacred  from  revision.  They 
are,  so  far  as  we  quarrel  with  them,  the  opinions  of  former  ages, 
net  of  our  own,  yet  held  binding  upon  our  thoughts  and  organi- 
zations; or  the  optnions  of  our  own  age  transmitted  with  an 
aflsumption  of  infallibility  to  our  descendants.  We  wish  them  to 
expand,  so  that  they  may  truly  contain  within  ihem  the  fidi 
Christian  experience  and  thought,  ever  increasing  as  the  years  roU 
onward,  of  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  and  not  to  continue 
arbitrary  boundaries  fixed  long  ago,  when  there  was  at  least  no 
greater  viyidness  or  clearness  of  li^ht  than  now. 

If  they  are  altered  for  the  Christian  body,  that  which  is  the 
"  soul  of  life  "  to  individual  believers  is  not  altered.  They  can  still 
Iiold  what  oninions  present  themselves  as  embodying  the  truth  of 
Gk>d ;  we  omy  want  these  not  to  be  thrust  on  others,  as  devout  and 
truth-loving,  bv  whom  they  cannot  honestly  be  accepted. 

Faith  in  God  and  Christ,  and  beMef  in  creeds  as  such,  are  widely 
different  in  their  nature,  though  it  is  a  common  mode  of  argument 
to  employ  them  as  interchangeable,  particularly  when  proiessedly 
appealing  to  the  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles. 

In  answer  to  "  Howard,"  the  case  he  supposes  of  a  bare  miyority 
wishing  to  change  the  old  creed  connected  with  a  Christian  society 
does  not  come  within  the  principle  we  contend  for,  but  gives  rise  to 
a  question  of  expediency  alone,  or  rather  of  justice  and  Christian 
charity  between  the  two  opposing  parties.  Both  parties  exitft 
witiiin  the  supposed  society,  and  one  nas  ec^oal  right  to  considera- 
tion widi  the  other.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  wrong  for  the 
minority  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  the  old  creed  by  the  new 
majority  as  for  the  contrary  to  be  the  caseP  It  would  be  as 
dishonest  in  the  majority  to  accept  the  formerly  recognized  stand- 
ard, as  for  the  minority  to  accept  it  when  altered  in  some  of  its 
particulars.  There  would  be  no  remedy  but  senaration  or  revision  ; 
which  would  be  the  greater  evil  the  nature  or  any  particular  case 
must  determine.  "  Howard  "  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  all 
revision  must  of  necessity  be  a  change  from  the  exjxression  of  one 
opinion  to  its  opposite.  But  the  disputed  point  might,  when  the 
creed  was  once  held  open,  be  expunged,  and  the  cause  of  difiexenoe 
leanoyed. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  elsewhere  the  "parties"  alrea^ 
get  their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  contend  for*them  as 
vigorously  and  dogmatically  as  if  no  standards  of  faith  had  ever 
received  their  adhesion.  This  is  done  in  spite  of,  and  too  often  in 
manifest  opposition  to,  the  creeds  professed,  a  state  of  things  which 
is  far  worse  than  any  confusion  which  might  ensue  upon  their  revi- 
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sion.  It  is  denied  tliat  there  is  greater  diyision  of  sentiment  asMm 
those  who  hold  creeds  subject  to  alteration  with  new  light  which 
Gk>d  may  vouchsafe  to  ffrant,  than  amonff  those  who  rely  for  tnd- 
formity  upon  an  irreyisable  statement  of  doctrine  to  whieh.  all  who 
unite  in  their  communion  must  subscribe.  It  is  asserted  that  there 
is  less — infinitely  less ;  and  that  the  lapse  from  eyangelicsLi,  scrip- 
tural faith  among  the  Congre^ationalist  churches  is  not  for  a  momem 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  has  taken  place  within  the  **  Churrh 
of  England,"  notwithstanding  its  Thirty-nine  Articles,  its  Prayer- 
book,  and  other  machinery,  for  securing  stability  and  uniformity. 
Finally,  as  to  '*  Howard's  "  opinion,  that  to  the  eye  of  faith  all  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  clear  as  noonday ;  if  this  is 
so,  what  need  can  there  be  for  creeds  to  give  them  greater  clear- 
ness and  authority  P 
Two  quotations  may  fittingly  conclude : — 

"  If  God  nyeal  anything  to  joa  by  any  other  instrnment  of  Hia,  be  as  ready  to 
receiTe  it  as  ever  yon  were  to  receive  any  tmth  by  my  miniatry  ;  for  I  am  Terily 
persuaded — I  am  very  confident,  the  Lord  hath  more  tmth  yet  to  break  out  i 
His  holy  word.  For  my  part  I  cannot  anffieiently  bewail  the  eonditioD  of  the 
Beformed  Churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  pT<eoMt  m 
further  than  the  iDstrumenti  of  their  fint  reformatioa.  The  Lutherans  eannoc  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  Hia  will  our  God  hn 
imparted  and  revealed  unto  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  emhraee  it.  And 
the  Calviniats,  yon  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God, 
who  yet  mw  not  all  things!  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lameofied." — RoHmmms 
"Adoice  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers:' 

*'  The  Christian  intelligence  of  to-day  poesesaes  every  right  that  the  CkxistiaB 
Intelligence  of  the  foarth  century,  or  the  sixteenth  centnry,  poasesaed.  Aad  net 
only  has  it  the  same  rights,  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  hot  that  upon  th«  whols  it 
possesses  a  higher  capaciry  of  exercising  these  rights.  In  many  respects  it  tus 
both  more  insight  into  .spiritual  truth,  and  more  freedom  from  spiritual  pnjodicf. 
And  it  claims,  therefore,  not  only  in  one  church,  but  in  all  living  chnndiea.  to  re- 
absorb, as  it  were,  the  great  spiritual  idean  of  the  past,  and  review  them  ia  tbe 
light  of  Scripture,  to  take  them  up  from  the  dogmatic  moulds  in  which  they  «e 
apt  to  lie  dead  in  an  uninqairing  age,  and  to  bring  them  £soe  to  faoe  ems  m&n 
with  tbe  hving  Word  and  with  all  true  knowledge.  •  .  •  Theologj  eeaaea  u  be 
a  living  science  when  it  ceases  to  move,  when  it  imposes  itself  as  a  mere  nasa  of 
dogn^a  upon  the  conscience,  instead  of  soliciting  the  continual  criticism  and  porifi- 
cation  of  the  spiritual  reason.  Nor  is  such  a  process  of  movement  oecesaarily  c: 
an  unsettling  character  in  theology  any  more  than  in  other  sciences.  Wlmienr 
true  prmciples  theology  has  reached  in  the  past  remain  true  principlca.  Trsth 
has  nothing  to  fear  anywhere  from  the  meet  rigorous  inquiry.  Bat  whatever  is 
not  of  tbe  truth,  whatever  has  been  imported  into  theology  from  the  darkoeee  ef 
human  error  or  the  misconception  of  hnman  reason,  or  in  other  words,  freoi  the 
misreading  of  divine  revelation,  this  is«  no  doubt,  liable  to  be  unsettled  and  rrplntwl 
Unaettlement  of  this  kind  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  movement,  but  only  that  is 
the  end  the  truths  of  divine  revelation,  the  great  thoughta  of  God  towarde  na  is 
Christ,  may  be  seen  mors  clearly,  and  understood  more  comprehensively.*' — Aim- 
dpal  Tullochf  in  the'*  Contemportuy  Beview:* 

Osweetiy,  W. 
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f^ilaanp^g. 


DOES  SCIENCE  INDUCE  SCEPTICISM? 

▲FFIBMATiyi  ABTICLS. — Y. 

Faith  ib  the  moat  sublime  of  human  characteristics.  To  faith 
rather  than  knowledge  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  attached. 
All  knowledge,  even  m  its  ultimate  reach,  originates  in  and  depends 
on  faith.  Facts  are  onlr  facts  because  we  have  faith  in  eyesight, 
in  testimonjTf  in  records,  in  inferences.  Science,  indeed,  rests 
on  faith,  faith  in  hypotheses,  in  experiments,  in  instruments, 
in  prior  discoveries,  in  axioms  whose  bases  are  postulates  — 
granted  as  tme  and  taken  as  such  in  faith,  that  Science  may  build 
thereupon  or  therefrom  her  structures  of  infallible  (as  she  calls  them) 
truths.  Yet  science  opposes  faith ;  and,  like  the  serpent  nursed  in 
the  countryman's  bosom,  stings  the  breast  from  which  it  gained 
heat  and  hfe.  Science  is  proud  of  knowing.  Yet  truly  without 
faith  all  that  it  knows  is,  nothing  can  be  known.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  science  shotdd  be  found  advocating  scepticism,  and  stirring  up 
men  to  doubt  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  truths  P — should  endea- 
vour to  unsettle  men's  minds  regarding  the  grounds  and  evidences 
of  things,  though  at  the  same  time  its  own  foundations  are  laid  in 
precisely  the  same  allotment  as  that  of  religion, — for  the  last  word  of 
science,  as  well  as  that  of  religion,  must  be  faith.  Withdraw  from 
that  certainty  of  certainties,  mathematics,  your  consent  to  the  pos« 
tulates,  and  your  assent  to  the  axioms,  and  where  is  itP — and  all 
that  is  built  upon  it?    Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  I 

J.  O.  may  zealously  maintain  that  scepticism  is  not  induced  by 
science,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  scientific  men  are  notably  sceptics ; 
that  the  chief  arguments  used  against  religion  in  the  present  day 
eome  from  science ;  and  that  so  great  has  the  hostility  of  men  of 
Boience  increased  against  religion,  that  they  recently  used  the  holiest 
£ruit  of  the  gospel — the  sabbath  day — to  dispel  men's  illusions  (as 
they  called  them)  regarding  the  Word,  and  the  faith  of  the  '*  Lord 
of  the  sabbath."  This  is  a  question  of  fact.  We  are  not  debating, 
as  J.  O.  seems  to  think,  whether  science  ought  to  induce  scepti« 
dsm ;  hence  J.  O.'s  array  of  arguments  as  to  how  scientific  sceptics 
may  have  gone  wrong ;  and  yet  these  sceptical  arguments  have  no 
effect  as  against  religion,  are  wholly  irrelevant.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned in  the  present  question  with  anything  but  this, — ^"Does 
science  induce  scepticism  P  "  the  insertion,  by  implication,  of  juHfy 
into  the  question,  on  which  the  whole  of  J.  O.'s  article  proceeds,  is 
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inadmissible ;  thai  we  can  discass  when  it  comes  up ;  and  maintain, 
as  well  as  J.  O.,  that  trae  science  does  not  justly  lead  to  scej^ticiam 
in  religion.  But  taking  science  as  it  is,  we  contend  that  it  does 
induce  scepticism,  and  makes  itself  remarkable  for  hostility  to  reli- 
gion, sabbath  observance,  and  worshipful  morality. 

The  logic  of  science  excludes  (professedly)  faith ;  it  demands  evi- 
dence,  experiment,  and  demonstration:  and  these  must  come  in 
harmony  with  its  decrees,  regardless  of  "the  decrees  of  Grod." 
"Now  Grod  has  revealed  His  will  in  a  way  which  does  not  accord 
with  the  pre-requisites  of  science,  and  science  will  not  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  Ix)rd's  voice, — for  .revelation,  inspiration,  miracle, 
&c.,  are  to  the  ears  of  science  nonsense. 

Science  shuts  all  humanity  up  within  an  enidoeure  of  inexoimble 
law,  in  which  there  is  no  space  for  divine  graee,  no  place  for  ^"««fT 
repentance.  Though,  curiously  enouffb,  there  con  be  crime  witiuMii 
sin,  and  punishable  transgression  without  power  of  will  to  do  good 
or  avoid  doing  evil!  No  one  hae  in  this  diseaision,.to  fiv  as  the 
present  partaker  in  the  fray  can  see,  denied  the  glorious  trininplia 
of  Scienee,  or  tried  to  diminish  aught  from  her  just  vsnown. 
Within  her  own  province  she  has  done  well;  when  A»  step 
beyond  that  she  makes  egregious  blunders.  J.  O.'s  indigoaftioB  9 
"  waste  steam  "  in  regard  to  that  matter,  for  scienee  has  only  b«B 
objected  to  when  passing  beyond  ita  own  provinee,  and  beeonisg 
the  opponent  of  those  who  truly  beheve  that  they  see — 

**  X  God  emplo  jcd 
Iq  all  the  good  uid  ill  that  chequer  life^ 
Beaolving  all  e^eota,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  reaults,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wiee  of  the  Supreme." 

J.  O.,  apparently,  is  one  of  those  amiable  genUemen  who  detiit 
to  compliment  science  into  good  conduct,  to  smooth  the  front  of 
religion  towards  science,  in  ita  unpnovoked  attacks,  in  order  to 
induce  science  to  return  the  civility.  Henee  he  rebukea-  hia  fellow* 
advocates  for  the  truth  of  Cbristiamty,  and  tries  the  effects  of 
management  on  those  who  lifb  the  unruly  thoughts  of  soieois 
against  such  mild  and  modest  semi-worshippers  of  seienco.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  desire  to  see  soience  widen  its  logic  aad  exkoid 
ita  view,  to  "  acknowledge  Gkxl  in  all  its  ways,"  and  to  believo  thai 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  a  moral  law  of  lifev  a  judgment  to  be  pre* 
pared  for,  and  an  eternity  to  be  lodced  after.  All  J.  O/s  doUoite 
oooin^  and  blandishments  will  not  win  scientific  man  frcnm  their 
scepticism  unless  he  can  show  tiiem  that  nature  has  a  God  and  maa 
a  !Father;  that  there  is  a  soul  in  man  endowed  wiih  immortal  hit^ 
and  that  the  miraclea  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  extraordinary  nuraele  they  assert --that  Chzvt 
could  be  invented  by  sinful  and  erzinff  men,  uid  made  the  Losdof 
human  tiiought,  while  nonexistent  and  fabidousw 

Seientifie  men  have  set  it  down  aa  an  axiom*  deEcved  froa  tUr 
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oiNiexTalions  of  nature  and  its  operations,  that  <|  oar  Creator  aUoayg 
aets  by  a  fixed  natural  order,  never  in  oppofition  to  that  order,  or 
independently  of  it."  How  is  this  axiom  attained,  and  by  what 
eridenee  is  it  supported  P  What  scientific  intellect,  what  series  of 
Boientifically  trained  intellects,  hare  observed  and  registered  all  the 
oecnrrences  in  the  vast  "  always  "  of  the  past  P  Who  has  traversed 
with  the  telescope  of  science  the  "  always  " — so  indefinitely  known. 
-*of  the  future  P  Hare  we  any  tme  obaerrations  made  even  on 
the  infinite  '*  always  "  of  the  present,  taken  with  some  fine  method 
of  determiain^  wnich  have  occurred  '*  by  a  fixed  natoral  onier," 
wiihout  any  divine  iaUerponiion^  and  those  which  by  a  divine  inter<b 
position  have  occurred  in*' a  fixed  naiural  order '  ?  What  finite 
mind  can  prove  such  an  immense  nef^ative  as  "never"  implies P 
Are  there  no  paradoxes  in  science  P  Are  there  no  events  in  nature 
which  result  firom  diametrically  opposite  principles  P  Who  \^aa 
gone  through  the  immense  '*  for  ever  "  of  creation,  and  space,  and 
history,  and  prophecy,  and  causation,  and  brought  back  the  mighty 
series  of  observations — close,  pertinent,  and  exact — on  which  the 
"never"  d  the  axioooi  has  been  founded P  Science  affirms  this, 
Sevelatioa  denies  it  ^  Scripture  afibrds  a  difierent  account  of  things : 
as,  therefore,  science  o^oses  Bevolation^  in  thia  manner  and  matter, 
it  must  be  held  that  it  induces  seepticism. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  inspiration  science-  seems  to  induce  scep- 
tidsm.  The  Bible  lays  claim  to  being  a  special  revelation  of  Qoas 
relationship  to  the  human  race,  of  His  will  regarding  our  life,  and 
His  purpose  oonceming  our  salvation.  Science  sees  no  difference 
in  the  causes  of  thought.  The  steam-engine  and  the  Scriptures  are 
Bimilarly  inspired ;  Watt  and  Stephenson  are  equally  the  subjects 
of  divine  inspiration  as  Moses  or  Matthew;  Mendelssohn  and 
Heynolds  possess  their  powers  under  similar  influences*  to  those 
which  operated  on  Elijah  and  David ;  Milton  and  Byron  are  not  a 
whit  lees  divine  in  the  source  of  their  mighty  themes  than  ase* 
Saekiel  and  St.  John.  They  differ  indeed  in  their  aim,  but  all 
talent  is  inspiration,  and  all  genins  is  the  pit  of  God.  *'  The  word 
of  God  "  loses  in  this  view  its  special  applicability  to  man's  require- 
ments, and  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  mere  every-day  literature. 
It  ia  poetieal  to  cul  the  rocks— as  Longfellow  does — 

"  The  tnitli-irrit  roanuscripts  of  God,*' 

bat  the  poetry  oonsists  in  the  implied  analogy  of  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  they  are  both  alike,  the  poetry  is  dispelled.  Science 
attempts  to  put  inspiration  and  discovery  on  the  same  level,  denies 
to  the  former  any  special  characteristic  of  a  divine  origin,  and 
hence  science  may  be  justly  charged  wi^  inducing  a  course  of 
thought  which*  leads  to  scepticism. 

A  Uongregational  preacher  in  Edinburgh  has  attained  of  late  a 
consideraole  amount  of  notoriety  for  a  sermon  entitled,  "  Divine 
Providence,  in  its  Belation  to  Prayer  and  Plagues."  That  sermon 
led  to  a  certain  sort  of  semi-exoommunication  of  Mr.  C^anbrook, 
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its  author,  by  his  brethren  in  the  miniBtry;  and  sack  an  execmi- 
munication  was  justified  in  a  lengthy  and  able  oration  hr  a 
Mr.  Batchelor,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  tha  Coi&- 
gregational  Union  of  Scotland  in  Mar,  in  which,  dwelling  on  the 
ine£5cacy  of  creeds  to  promote  orthodoxy,  the  speaker  £sld  that 
brotherly  sopenrision  was  a  wiser  mode  of  church  goTemment  thaa 
that  of  cree^.  We  very  much  doubt  the  policy,  and  still  more  the 
Christian  charity,  of  any  possible  brotherly  superriaion  exervised 
by  clergyman  over  clergyman,  and  we  altogether  disapprore  of  any 
excommunicating  powers  being  entrusted  to  any  irreeponsiUe  par* 
ties — unguided  by  law,  guided  only  by  inchnation.  We  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Cranbrook  as  a  man  unjustly  deslt  by,  thoug^h  we 
cannot  approve  of  his  tenets.  Bat  we  find  in  nis  sermon  a  very  just 
and  accurate  mirroring  of  the  spirit  abroad  amone  the  aetentifie 
me^  of  the  present  dav  on  prayer ;  and  taking  up  t£e  spirit  of  the 
arguments  employed  or  Mr.  Cranbrook,  we  think  we  can  ahow 
that  science  does  indeed  induce  scepticism. 

"  Get  into  the  groove  along  whicn  scientific  thought  is  moying/' 
and  you  fiud  men  prepared  to  hurry  you  on  to  the  abolition  of 
prayer.    Such  men  say,  ''If  any  one  can  show  a  single  case  in 
which  Grod  has  violated  the  laws  of  nature  in  order  to  tamwet 
prayer,  why  is  it  not) brought  forward?  "    Let  us  remark  on  this 
that  the  question  is  vicious  m  a  logical  sense.    It  has  never  been 
asserted  tnat  God  does  as  a  rule  violate  the  laws  of  nature  to  answer 
prayer ;  and  hence  it  is  not  necessarv  to  quote  instancea  of  audi 
occurrences.  Is  it "  impossible  with  God"  to  answer  praver  acoonliDg 
to  the  usual  course  and  progress  of  nature,  so  that  tJiongh  saper- 
naturally  moved  by  God,  the  events  which  fulfil  the  desire  of  man*s 
heart  occur  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  seem  to  the  unbelieving  ejt 
to  happen  only  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  causation  P    la  God 
chained  and  shackled  that  He  cannot  move  any  of  the  springa  of 
cause  so  as  to  effect  His  purpose  without  mfudng  proolaniation 
through  the  universe  of  his  having  answered  a  believer's  prayer  in 
this  manner?    We  cannot  believe  that  such  a  thought  can  find  a 
lodgment  in  any  mind.    It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  as  science  does 
of  the  supremacy  of  law,  but  if  law  u  supreme  over  God,  then  Itw 
is  Deity,  and  God  is  subject  to  that  which  He  has  Himself  created. 
This  certainly  is  the  position  to  which  the  arguments  of  sdenoe 
directly  lead,  and  it  is  as  certainly  a  sceptical  conclusion. 

The  question  in  debate  is  one  of  great  moral  interest.  It  ahonld 
lead  us  to  reflect  whether  science  can  ever  give  us  all  truth;  it 
should  suggest  to  us  that  the  scientific  spirit  msy  have  limita  to  its 
rights  and  domains,  over  which  its  powers  should  not  be  exerdsed. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  in  these  days  to  recall  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  great  singer  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  regarding  the  scep- 
ticism of  science,  and  the  moral  consequences  of  uiat  aoeptioismr— 

"  Are  these  the  pompoos  testings  ye  proclaim. 
Lights  of  the  world  and  demigods  of  fame  ? 
U  this  jour  triamph,  this  your  proad  tppUraie, 
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.    ChUdicn  of  Trntli,  and  ehunpioDB  of  her  eaiiM  f 
For  tills  hath  Science  searched  on  wearj  wing, 
By  shore  and  sea.        .... 
(^  ronnd  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driven 
And  wheeled  in  triumph  tbrongh  the  Signs  of  heaven  I 

0  star-ejed  Science,  hast  thon  wandered  then, 
To  waft  ns  home  the  message  of  despair? 
Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  sage's  brow  to  suit, 
Of  bhwted  leaf  and  death-distilling  froit 

Ah  me  I  the  laurelled  leaf  that  mnrder  rears, 
Blood^nnrsed  and  watered  bj  the  widow's  tears, 
Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread, 
As  waves  the  nightshade  ronnd  the  sceptic's  head. 
What  is  the  bigot's  torch,  the  tyrant's  chain  ? 

1  smile  on  death,  if  heavenward  hope  remain ; 
Bat  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 
Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life, 

If  chance  awakened,  inexorable  power, 
This  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hoar; 
Doomed  o'er  the  world's  precarioos  scene  to  sweep. 
Swift  as  the  tempest  tnvels  on  the  deep, 
To  know  delight  bat  by  her  parting  smile, 
And  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep  a  little  while ;  * 
Then  melt,  ye  elements  I  that  formed  in  vain 
This  troubled  pulse  and  visionary  brain ! 
Truth,  ever  lovely— since  the  world  began 
The  foe  of  tyrants  and  the  friend  of  man — 
How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 
Reposing  virtue  pillowed  on  the  heart  I 
Tet  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  rolled. 
And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told; 
Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field. 
No  lapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  revealed  1 
Oh,  let  her  read  not  loudly  nor  elate 
The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate; 
But  sad,  as  angels  for  the  good  man's  sin 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in." 

JBBimroHix. 

NJZOATIYB  ABTXCLB. — ^T. 

SciBKCB  is  knowledge  reduced  to  practice  and  meihody  and 
scepticism  is  imiyersal  doubt,  especially  on  subjects  of  religion; 
The  question,  therefore,  which  naturally  arises  is,  Does  knowlec(ge-^ 
which,  as  a  jgeneral  law,  is  nower — produce  hesitating  and  doubting 
tendencies  in  the  mind  of^a  human  being  with  regard  to  religion^ 
morals,  or  any  conceivable  subject  ?  Before  we  can  answer  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  .to  consider  upon  what  kind  of  data  are  the 
two  supposed  oonflictinff  elements  of  debate  based.  In  the  first 
plaoey  science  is  foundea  on  fieust,  and  from  any  given  set  of  &ots 
upon  a  subject  different  minds  conceive  quite  opposite,  opinions. 

1866.  2  a 
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Soienoe  is  osuaLlf  dinded  into  two  dhimoiM-^phytieal  scienee  aiid 
metaphysics:  the  former  is  real,  beine  simply  matter  and  iti 
inherent  properties ;  the  latter  is  speculatiTe,  being  the  action  of 
Blind  in  conscious  intelligence  abstracted  from  matter.  Bnt  it 
appears  to  us  that  metaphysips  is  supplemental^  to  pliysical  science; 
without  the  latter  the  former  is  impossible,  it  being  merely  the 
deductions  which  any  one  la  able  to  dra^from  obier?inf|[  the  v-axions 
phenomena  of  matter.  In  short,  it  ia  the  opinions  wiiicli  one  may 
form  of  nature  surrounding  him,  aocoiding  to  the  manner  in  whid 
his  senses  will  reeeiye  intpressions  from  external  objects.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  that  we  hare  been  unable  to  draw  a  line  of  diatinctioa 
between  them,  or  that  our  senses  msv  hare  deceired  us.  To  this  we 
reply  that  we  must  jud{;e  of  the  difference  of  mind  by  the  genenlx^ 
of  the  minds  of  mankmd ;  and  that  the  law  has  been  inTariabb 
throughout  all  ages  that  thcT  have  been  able  to  judge  of  what  is  I 
mind  and  what  is  matter, — tnis  of  course  being  umited  to  aetaal  ^ 
experience,  or  the  difference  in  properties  that  exiited  between 
mind  and  matter.  It  has  always  been  found,  howerer,  so  iar  as 
the  intuitional  faculties  of  man  hare  been  able  to  ooneeire,  that  the 
one  is  always  dependent  on  the  other;  that  ia,  we  nerer  heard 
thought  expressed  in  words  except  being  produced  by  matter,  at 
least  so  far  as  people  can  apprehend.  We  hare  seen  matter  withovt 
mind,  but  never  mind,  according  to  our  ideas,  without  matter.  It 
appears,  then,  that  mind  is  an  inherent  quality  of  matter,  otherwise 
mind  would  exist  independently  of  it  altogether.  A  oonsdoas  intel- 
ligence is  the  result  both  of  mind  and  matter ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
external  properties  of  matter  cease  to  operate— anok  as  the  senses, 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems— we  have  no  traoe  of  mind  left 
This  evidently  shows  that  when  the  varioos  sensations  acting  through 
the  agency  of  matter,  and  whieh  produce  mind,  cease  to  work,  that 
matter  becomes  inanimate ;  but  so  long  as  these  sensations— -whi^ 
are  innate  principles  of  msctter—operate,  that  it  is  animated.  In 
other  words,  proceeding,  of  course,  on  oor  own  susceptibilities  of 
coosciouaness  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  mind  in  mattor  when 
we  observe  certain  manifestations  indicative  of  the  sensations  which 
produce  thought,  and  especially  when  such  thought  is  capable  of 
being  communicated  and  reflected  upon ;  and  in  the  second  plaec^ 
in  the  absence  of  such  sensations  or  communications  of  thov^t, 
that  that  is  matter.  At  all  erents,  mind  is  eontiugeni  on  ^ ' 
no  one  was  ever  able  to  ooneeire  thought  unless  in  cc 
wi^  matter ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  appears  to  ttsrerf 
l^at  mind,  to  speak  literally,  is  a  quality  p(  matter.  IhsC  the 
senses  are  dependent  on  matter  no  one  will  deny,  oUierwse 
could  not  act  on  it.   This  is  very  plain,  as  their  respeelive 


are  framed  entirely  for  external  use.    The  nose  sneHs,  Ihe  eyss 
8e&  and  the  ears  hear,  the  various  properties  of  awMsr.     Mt 
although  we  have  gone  on  thus  far,  our  statements  A>  not  eeni 
Mtit  testimcoBy  of  ittesled  xdtigioB.     Ihe  debale  jjiUDutto  am 
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esnstenoe  of  a  Fint  Great  Ctna^t  eaQ  thatGod,  or  iny  other  temi^ 
the  import  ie  still  the  lame.  That  this  Fint  Oanee  ereated  thk 
hnge  world  in  all  its  beaatj  and  tunformity,  in  all  its  sabliBie  and 
fCorgeooB  grandeur,  garnished  with  every  oolov  and  qoalitj,— and 
in  all  its  grand  ana  magnificent  aspects,  with  their  ytrioos  awe* 
inspiring  and  sonl-wondering  scenes :  in  the  coarse  of  time  that  it 
ptotaed  this  Supreme  Being  to  giro  to  mankind  the  expressions  of 
His  will  in  revealed  testimony ;  and  we  have  to  consider  if  the 
onward  march  of  science  tends  to  clash  against  this  rerealed  wiU. 

By  yirtne  of  the  powers  oonveyed  by  the  senses,  and  the  nni- 
fonnity  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  same,  a  ration^  being  is 
placed  in  a  position  whereby  he  can,  tfarongh  the  medium  already 
referred  to,  be  able  by  experience,  inveatifpition,  and  oomparison,  to 
juc^e  a  subject  consistent  with  his  own  mmd ;  that  is,  agreeably  to 
the  Tsrious  phenomena  which  compose  his  mental  constitution. 
The  First  Cause  gave  the  great  boon  to  mankind  of  independent 
thought  and  action ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  triumphaait 
prerogatire  given  by  the  great  Arohiteot  of  the  uniTorse  to  man,— • 
that  each  man  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  god  in  miniature 
within  himself,  having  complete  powers  of  volition  subservient  to 
tho  constitntion  of  mind.  The  mind  was  so  constituted  that  it 
might  even  embrace  or  reject  the  Scriptures,  which  were  to  be  tho 
ground  of  future  reward  or  punishment ;  and  the  same  unlimited 
sway  was  also  given  so  far  as  affected  external  nature.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  to  regulate  and  be  a  rule  of  faith  for  a  spiritual  existence* 
and  nothing  more ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  notiee  that  they  do  nol) 
war  in  any  way  against  seienoe,  as  it  is  hardly  evor  touched  upon. 
One  is  therefote  led  to  the  oon<dusion  that  the  faots  of  seienoe  never 
contradict  the  testimonv  of  Scripture,  as  the  latter  does  not  evidently 
refer  to  the  former,— ^e  one  is  temporal  and  the  other  spiritual  i 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  evident,  and  admitted  by  those  who  call  them* 
selves  Christians,  that  it  is  only  by  a  virtmooa  temporal  probation 
that  tibey  can  arrive  at  a  happy  sniritnal  existence.  Bat  tho  prin<* 
c^Md  question  seems  to  be.  Is  a  lijffe  of  soienoo  an  indueemMit  to 
aceptioiam  in  religion  P  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  are  ][>0S8essed 
of  faeulties  of  intelligenoe  that  can  distinguish  between  rigjhit  and 
wrong,  administer  for  our  safety  and  comfort,  modify  or  alter 
aeeofding  to  our  most  urgent  wants,  and  pry  into  subjeots  so  as  to< 
make  discoveries  eidier  1^  curiosity  or  purpose,  that  will  advanee 
tm  in  civilization.  This  is  done  by  causing  vsrious  materials  to 
bead  to  our  wishes,  and  solely  by  actiTo  human  energy  and  nower. 
This  is  nothing  but  a  knowleoge  of  the  works  ai  nature,  whion  havo 
tftfce  First  Cause  for  their  author ;  and  can  it  tfurefore  be  si^posed 
that  an  intimate  knowledj|[e  of  these  divine  works  in  nature  will 
tend  to  soepSieism  in  religions  behef  P  or,  in  other  words,  tb^  if  a 
person  beneves  one  portion  of  the  operations  of  the  lkity« 
tknt  will  cause  him  to  disbelieve  another  portion  P  The  dodsbia 
l&nt  belief  in  one  province  wiU  tend  to  donbt  in  soother  provinsa  is 
nafeenaUe.    The  idea  that  tho  study  of  the  one  will  oentradiet  tM 
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of  the  other  ia  absurd,  as  there  is  no  giren  cause  without  an  effeetr 

which  may  be  liable,  in  some  cases,  to  modification.  The  operatioiis 

of  nature,  upon  which  science  is  based,  confirm  revealed  testimonj, 

that  is  in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Gt>d ;  as  it  has  been  often 

said  that  the  study  of  nature,  by  observing  its  laws,  practice,  and 

method,  will  lead  a  person  up  to  nature's  God.    We  should  be  glad 

to  get  some  references  to  elucidate  that  Scripture  does  not  rec^nn* 

mend  the  study  of  nature.    On  the  contrary,  it  commands  xu  to 

test  all  things,  and  hold  that  which  is  true.    But  apart  from  tiiese 

•obseryations,  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  he  will  for 

•ever  remain  the  creature  of  circumstances  unless  he  uses  hia  faeol- 

ties  and  modifies  positions  to  suit  his  own  ends  and  purposeii.     He 

•must  exercise  his  own  powers,  which  is  one  branch  of  acienoe,  and 

he  must  study  that  of  others,  which  is  another,  ere  he  can  modify 

-  one  circumstance  to  suit  his  own  necessities.    The  welfare,  then,  of 

his  being,  depends  upon  his  exertions  to  make  meana  consistent 

with  his  inclmations.     If  he  does  not  do  so  he  will  remain  the 

creature  of  circumstances.    But  as  his  welfare,  yea,  his  whole  being, 

hinges  upon  his  scientific  acquirements,  which  are  neoesaaiy  for 

his  own  protection  and  advancement — ^because  faculties  were  giren 

him  which  he  might  train  and  develop  for  his  protection  and  hap* 

piness,  and  a  boundless  field  was  given  for  the  performance  of  sudi 

-operations, — he  therefore  became  by  necessity,  to  which  there  is 

no  law,  a  scientific  animal.    If  he  would  devote  himself  a  little  to 

the  science  of  human  affairs,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  become  a 

wirtuous  man  and  polished  citizen ;  if  not,  an  ignorant  Hottentot 

X)T  unlettered  Bushman.    Now,  does  the  duty  of  human  life,  which  is 

an  ennobling  science,  tend  to  induce  scepticism  F    On  the  contraiy,  it 

seems  that  civilization,  which  is  the  result  of  science,  ia  the  only 

soil  upon  which  Christianity  can  flourish  and  disseminate  its  celesw 

principles.    If  there  were  no  science  to  reduce  the  social  nature  of 

numan  beings  to  method  by  certain  principles,  there  would  be  no 

Ohristianitv,  or  at  aU  events  it  could  not  be  diffused.     But  as 

science  holds  the  component  elements  of  various  states  together 

under  fixed  law,  the  belief  of  the  gospel  is  more  readily  accepted, 

and  diffused  with  greater  facility.    A  corrupt  priesthood  kept  the 

people  in  ignorance  hjr  teaching  blasphemy  and  superstitioa  for 

their  own  interests,  until  science  arose,  in  the  invention  of  printing, 

on  the  wings  of  the  mominff ,  and  illumined  the  heart  of  the  religious 

votary,  and  so  lessened  uie  influence  of  his  reverend  confeesor. 

Science  produced  the  steam-engine,  which  sends  the  Soriptarea  at  a 

cheap  rate,  to  gladden  the  poor  man  in  his  humble  cottage  and  the 

rich  man  in  his  spacious  palace,  wafbiuff  the  blessings  of  relisiaB 

across  the  mightiest  sea  to  every  civilizea  community  in  every  eame 

under  the  great  vaults  of  heaven,  and  shall  we  now  be  told  that  the 

progress  of  science  impedes  the  course  of  the  gospel  P    Soienee  has 

Duilt  ships,  and  discovered  the  compass  to  steer  their  oourae^  to 

send  missionaries  to  convert  the  heathen.    Science  has  oonBtmeted 

iome  magnificent  edifices  for  the  declaration  of  the  gospel;  wad 
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Science  has  bent  her  great  power  to  get  it  maintained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  the  hina.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  science 
does  not  induce  scepticism.  If  it  coald,  the  yarious  institutions  in 
connection  with  relieion  would  n'eyer  flourish  as  they  do  at  this 
day,  as  people  would  never  contribute  to  their  support  if  they 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  religion.  By  experience  and  our  historical 
knowledge  of  the  past  we  find  that  all  discoveries  have  been  turned 
to  good  account  to  society,  and  we  have  everj  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  yet  become  more  developed.  This  we  are  inclined  to 
think  must  happen  from  the  flexible  manner  in  which  material  sub- 
stances have  been  placed  at  our  control.  This  act  of  belief  amounts 
to  faith, — ^we  have  faith  in  the  future  from  our  knowledge  of  the 

Sast ;  and  this  opinion  clearly  shows  that  science  has  a  greater  ten- 
ency  to  advance  religion  than  retard  it. 

Properly  speaking,  science  is  only  facts  reduced  to  a  system,  and 
not  the  hypotheses  which  men  may  form  on  these  facts.  The  idea, 
then,  that  science,  which  is  exact,  can  induce  scepticism,  is  unfounded. 
Science  was  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  era  almost  entirely 
unknown,  save  that  which  affected  the  mere  rudiments  of  life.  And 
we  find  that  all  along  down  to  the  Beformation  the  people  were 
kept  in  the  foulest  ignorance  by  the  priests.  If  any  person  would 
dare  to  consider  snj  subject  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
clergy,  he  would  be  mstantly  persecuted  and  tried  by  a  vile  Inqui- 
sition for  heresy.  And  even  m  more  recent  times  thin  assumptive 
profession  have  been  the  greatest  enemies  both  to  true  rehgion 
and  science,  —  with  which  the  latter  has  had  to  contend,  espe- 
cially if  it  tended  to  interfere  with  their  emoluments.  Science,  how- 
ever, arose  in  spite  of  their  contumely,  and  has  not  yet  fulfilled  all 
its  noble  mission  to  the  world.  We  have  always  been  unable  to 
understand  the  delusion  which  causes  the  generality  of  mankind  to 
submit  to  the  opinions  of  their  clergy,  and  accept  their  dicta  with 
the  greatest  credulity.  And  it  is  equuly  strange  when  any  invention 
is  in  embryo,  or  at  least  a  theory,  without  being  reduced  to  practice 
or  the  comprehension  of  beings,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  mystery,  or 
something  that  the  pony  inventor  should  not  meddle  with,  as  the 
probabili^  is  that  there  is  some  mystical  personage  behind  the  scenes. 
At  this  stage  the  denunciations  of  the  pretended  devotees  of  religion 
raise  the  hue  and  cry  that  their  faith  is  endangered,  and  anathema- 
tise and  virulently  excommunicate  those  who  are  patiently  studying 
some  invention  which  will  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind ;  but  when 
the  veil  is  removed,  the  world  receives  the  invention,  reducing  it  to 
the  practice  of  life,  and  that  which  was  once  the  mystery,  with  the 
unknown  thing  lurking  behind  it,  becomes  quite  familiar.  It  is 
tiien  no  longer  a  mystery, — and  ^ere  are  many  mysteries  of  this 
description.  It  is  in  this  apparent  mystery-making  that  theologians 
fiind  the  cause  of  contradiction  to  revealed  testimony  which  they 
are  solely  to  blame  for  themselves.  In  short,  everything  is  a  mystery 
nntU  it  is  properly  developed,  but  when  it  is  properly  explained  the 
resemblaDoe  of  sxysteky  vanishes.    Aigain,  there  are  certain  laws 
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hid  down  for  ihm  tegolation  of  tke  wliola  finirene»  and  ulueb  hftte 
been  invariable  and  abaolnitelf  fixed.  They  more  on  oontiimaHy, 
wiikont  tbe  leaat  derialion  or  vtupensioot  ao  that  by  our  poiren  of 
obaerfation  we  are  able  to  percmve  their  unbending  and  nnawerfiiig 
oouTses.  By  oixr  obBerration,  which  ia  a  eonaeiouaneia  of  what 
happens  before  us,  and  by  peat  testunoDy,  we  are  able  to  aaeeriain 
faeta  in  the  phyaioal  oondition  of  the  world.  Henoe  tiaa  ia  tiie 
diief  foundation  upon  which  scteace  reatiy  and  it  haa  alwara  pavsd 
the  way  for  all  important  diaooreriea ;  hot  can  it  be  said  nat  aoali 
a  knowledge  proauoea  leepticiamP  The  cboolatioa  of  tlw  Uood 
and  Taecination  were  discovered ;  the  pteeiona  treaauea  aoniaiBed 
in  the  carboniferons  mtem  of  rooka  have  been  traeed;  thewondna 
of  the  heavens  have  been  unfolded ;  and  the  -lightiiiny  roda  were 
invented, — all  bv  science  for  the  raoteotion  of  man  and  hia  interaata : 
but  we  are  uaable  to  perceive  now  these  oaa  be  aaid  to  prodnoe 
aceptioisni  against  revealed  religum. 

The  fields  upon  which  science  is  baaed  are  boundleaa  in  eztsai* 
ao.that  the  more  knowledge  a  peraon  can  acquire,  the  more  will  he 
be  able  to  understand  ita  diversified  jdiaBoineDa.  The  earth,  t^ 
air,  and  the  aea  teem  with  objects  suitable  for  the  development  of 
aeience.  And  a  proper  conception  of  these  will  atrongthen  tlsB 
mind  that  a  First  Cause  exists,  and  ao  confirm  Hia  refwilad  wtQ. 
But  the  mind  is  ao  ooaatituted  tiiat  it  must  place  linea  of  dutineliQsi 
between  various  obj|ects,  and  this  truly  is  science.  Beaidaa,  bj  the 
proper  use  of  the  inteUeotual  faculties  truth  ia  more  readily  per- 
ceived ;  every  lact»  being  an  element  of  acienoa,  ia  n  troth  aksn 
within  itadf,  and  we  always  find  that  meta|dvyaical  writera  aeldom 
study  the  fhcts  unon  which  they  give  their  <Ieduotions.  We  have 
aaid  before  that  tne  laws  of  natura  are  immutably  fixed,  atem  as 
fitte  and  unalterable  aa  des^y.  This  immutability  m  the  operalkma 
of  nature  gives  ua  oonflidance  and  xeliance  in  their  relatioaa  to  oor- 
aelves.  We  aow  that  we  may  reap,  we  reap  that  we  may  eat»  ami 
we  diacover  nuisancea  that  we  may  obaerve  the  lawa  of  kealtfa.  If 
ihia  fixity  of  natural  law  ahould  not  be  continually  manifeated,  we 
eould  have  no  aeeurify  for  our  being,  and  the  laws  of  eauas^aosL 
would  be  unknown.  A  mere  soapenncMi,  Uierelbie,  of  ila  lassa 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  very  priaciplea  upon  whioh  humanii^ 
depends,  and  be  productive  of  tiie  moat  intenninable  oaaftiaiflsi 
Their  suspension  would  unhinffe  their  harmonr  and  their  order; 
and  when  they  are  not  propepy  understood  they  are  aaid  to  be 
anapended,  or  that  the  suspension  is  miraculous.  JBut  anoh  a  mode 
of  procedure  is  useless  in  the  hands  of  Deitjr,  aa  He  can  maloe  liie 
existing  laws  be  the  media  through  which  He  wishes  to  act.  He 
has  at  times  to  show  His  power  and  sublimity,  and  ao  make  tibe 
elementa  terrible,— in  the  Uaat  of  the  hurricane^  the  roar  of  the 
thunder,  or  the  fall  of  the  avalanche.  But  any  ootanenee  wittcli 
ia  rard.y  seen  ia  always  styled  a  miracb  unkas  its  propertaea  are 
duly  aimplified*  And  yiiaaeguenee  of  nature  does  not  at  all  militate 
^gUit  repealed  aBJigiQB«    jgeaidea,  ye  hate  ahraya  ofcaarvei  l^t 
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if  there  be  *  breaob  emued  ia  a  phf  sieal  Ibm,  the  fwili  viU  b# 
iseTitable ;  corretDoxuiuig,  of  coone,  to  the  grayity  of  the  violai^ 
tioiu  8ach  aa  enect  n,  however,  liabb  to  znodi&catioii.  But  i^ 
fkr  aa  aioral  laws  are  coiLcemed»  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
direct  reeult  for  the  offence,  nnleee  oogniaaat  b^  the  law  of  the 
land.  A  man  may  rob,  and  hie  fields  will  floorish ;  a  man  may 
Uaapheme,  and  hia  stock  will  increase ;  ao  that  a  moral  offence  ana 
phyaical  vielation  are  widely  aepaiated.  The  fundamental  jMrinoiplee 
of  nature  mnat  have  their  oonne,  and  nothins  can  atop  or  impede 
them.  Supplications  to  change  the  courae  of  nature  to  suit  any 
peraonal  concern  are  ineonaistent  with  the  harmonious  pfooedure  <d 
the  universe,  and  it  is  consequently  useless  to  bdiieve  that  tfaa 
course  of  nature  could  be  changed  to  suit  the  whims  CNf  millions  of 
suppliants  according  to  their  respective  wants ;  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  BO  person  can  expect  the  smallest  blessing  except  through  the 
operations  and  media  of  nature.  The  Eirst  Ghreat  Cause  acts  tiizoagh 
iiisaxe  i  so  that  it  is  by  observing  the  varieus  laws  of  the  latter 
that  we  can  expect  to  receive  the  b&asings  of  the  former.  It  is  by 
observiBg  His  natural  laws  that  we  are  able  to  behold  Hia  grandeur 
and  observe  Hia  ways.  The  man  who  never  saw  a  Bible,  tmt  traeed 
the  emnipresent  God  through  nature,  can  be  ss  sincere  and  devout 
a  irorshipner  as  he  is  who  is  ffuided  bv  revealed  inspiration.  Ih#. 
one  is  able  to  comprehend  the  revealed  insjMration  of  heaven  ia 
nature,  the  other  in  revealed  testimony.  It  is  numifest,  however*- 
that  the  combined  action  of  the  mental  faculties  form  oonsoionsnesi^ 
which  in  other  words  amounts  to  a  self-evident  recognition  of  our 
own  existence.  This  makes  us,  therefore,  aware  of  what  goes  on 
about  us»  asd  can'  distin^ish  between  Iruth  and  error.  That 
power,  then,  which  can  discern  science  is  the  very  same  power 
that  can  conceive  the  gospel;  and  no  reasonable  person  would 
suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  would  lead  to  doubt  in  the 
other.  It  may  be  asserted  that  some  scientific  men  deny  the 
existence  of  immateri^  beings,  or  what  we  conceive  as  soul  ;^  but 
from  science  slone  this  assertion  can  never  be  made.  Soul  is  in- 
visible to  mortal  eye.  Soul  cannot  be  reduced  to  experiment  or  aim* 
plified  by  method,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  pale  of  science* 
Bcri^ure  affirms  Uie  existence  of  soul,  but  science  has  never  denied 
it.  j£aB,  by  his  own  power  alone,  out  of  the  various  elements  of 
nature  pkoed  at  his  disposal,  has  discovered  gases,  eontinentsy 
steam  eagines,  electric  telegraphs,  ^jrinting,  lifeboats,  and  generaUj 
t^ebestapplianoes  for  life ;  but  Senpture  nowhere  depreciates  su<« 
diseeveries.  And  iJl  these  onlv  tend  to  show  that  the  fbrces  whieh 
the  Creator  left  at  the  disposal  o{  man  were  to  be  applied  bj  him 
to  suit  his  own  conveniences.  This  application,  therefore,  m  the 
fbrm  of  science  does  in  no  manner  induce  scepticism,  but  rather 
manifests  the  existence  of  Deity,  and  belief  in  Kis  revealed  will,  as 
will  be  seen  from  our  direct  and  indirect  arguments. 

In  conclusion,  we  mav  state  that  science  is  no  deadly  foe  to 
religion  or  morals.   On  the  oontnsy,  we  ynaintain  that  it  is  the  trtt# 
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basis  npon  which  these  stand.  Science  can  exist  without  religion,  hut 
religion  could  not  exist  among  the  people  a  day  withont  the  simple 
radiments  of  science.  Science  tells  that  if  von  break  a  phj^gical 
law,  the  result  of  that  breach  will  sooner  or  later  follow.  Science 
also  tells  ns  that  that  result  may  destroy  your  moral  qualities ; 
and  it  therefore  shows  that  our  moral  attributes  depend  upon  the 
harmony  and  good  order  of  our  physical  systems.  Beligion  baa 
nothing  to  fear  from  science ;  as  the  latter  rushes  on  by  the  growing 
apeed  of  intelligencCi  the  former  throws  the  gauntlet  down  ana 
toUows  in  its  wake.  The  one  opens  and  pares  the  arenne  of  pro- 
gress, which  is  the  great  strengtn  of  the  other.  The  one  searehee 
in  unexplored  fields,  and  makes  patent  to  mortal  ken  what  was  before 
unknown,  and  the  other  shares  m|the  spoil.  The  one  rushes  down  the 
steeps  of  time,  enlightening  the  minos  of  the  ignorant,  showering 
the  streams  of  knowledge  lar  and  wide ;  while  the  latter  difiuses 
its  good-will,  peace,  and  happiness  oyer  the  conquered  territory. 
The  one  expands  the  proyinces  of  ciyilization,  which  adyances  the 
power  of  Christendom  in  the  other.  The  great  truth  has  nme 
throughout  eyery  civilized  nation,  that  the  people  must  study  Uuar 
own  existence  and  be  able  to  give  a  why  K>r  its  yarions  laws.  In 
doing  this  they  are  obeying  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws 
of  God.  By  such  observance  natural  religion  is  obeyed,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  revealed  advanced ;  both  of  them  being  only 
''part  and  portion  of  a  wondrous  whole."  We  may  therefore  con- 
elude,  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet,— 

"  Non  est  yiTore,  sed  valere,  vita." 

G.  M.  SuTHKItt4WI>4 


Bbvelatiov  AFb  SciSMCE. — ^WherefoiB  did  God  give  to  man  the  powen  for 
contending  with  scientific  difficnlties?  Wherefore  did  He  laj  a  secret  trsia  of 
continnal  occasions,  that  ehonld  rise,  by  relays,  throngh  scores  of  genentkoa,  for 
provoldng  and  developing  thoee  actiyities  in  man's  intellect,  if,  after  all,  he  is  t» 
send  a  messenger  of  his  own,  more  than  hnman,  to  intercept  and  strangle  all  tiuss 
great  pnrposes?  This  is  to  mistake  the  very  meaning  and  porposea  of  a  feval»- 
tion.  A  rerelation  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  indolent  men  tbst 
which,  by  faculties  already  given  to  theni,  they  may  show  tiiemselves;  no,  but  kr 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  which  the  moral  darkness  of  man  will  not  without 
supernatural  light  allow  him  to  perceive.  With  disdain,  therefore,  nnist  evvf 
thoughtful  penon  regard  the  notion  that  God  could  wilfully  interfere  with  his  own 
plans  by  accrediting  ambassadors  to  reveal  astronomy,  or  any  other  sdenea,  which 
he  has  commanded  men,  by  qualifying  men,  to  reveal  for  tiiemselves. — De  Qume^. 
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DO  THE  CLASSICS  HOLD  THEIE  PEOPEE  PLACE  IN 

BEITI8H  EDUCATION? 

▲FFIBXATITB  ABTICLB.— lY. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  pofsibla  to  ovomto  the  importance  of  classioa.  I  deem  it 
eeaential  for  a  oommanitj  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  nnmber  of  men 
receiTiog  the  highest  onltore,  and  devoting  themselTes  to  the  pnrsnit  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake.  These  men  help  to  elevate  the  tone  of  societji  and  to  give  charac- 
ter to  the  nation  of  which  they  fonn  a  part.  And  the  most  essential  element  in  the 
odncation  of  snch  men  is  given  through  clsssics.  The  Reformation  was  preceded 
hj  an  nnnsaal  activity  in  the  stady  of  the  classicSi  and  the  connection  between  the 
Reformation  and  this  revived  stndy  was  close  and  natural.  Agailf,  when  the 
great  impnise  was  given  to  the  German  mind,  which  issued  in  the  greatest  of 
recent  modem  literatures,  the  impnise  was  given  by  the  study  of  English  literature 
and  of  the  classical  writen.  And  Lesiing  and  Herder,  the  heralds  of  thia  move- 
ment, were  profound  clasdeal  critiotf.  And  so  'it  is  in  our  day.  A  great  move- 
ment is  taking  place  in  England  now.  And  that  movement  is  accompanied  by  a 
stndy  of  the  classics  more  thorough  and  widespread  than  it  has  been  for  centuries. 
y/e  have  had  one  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  writing  on  the  astronomy  of  the 
ancients,  and  editing  Greek  books.  We  have  had  another  publishing  three  pon- 
deroos  volumes  on  Homer.  Our  Prime  >Iinister,  Lord  Derby,  and  one  of  our 
greatest  scientific  men,  Sir  John  Herschel,  have  both  translated  Homer.  A  banker 
has  given  us  the  best  history  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the  profoundest  books  on  Plato. 
And  our  literature  exhibits  many  other  instances  of  a  deeper  and  more  thorough 
prosecution  of  classical  studies.  These  studies  are  eminentiy  fitted  to  give  energy 
to  the  mind,  to  foster  the  free  and  independent  search  for  truth,  to  stimulate  £e 
mind  to  the  highest  intallectnal  exertions,  and  to  produce  genuine  manliness."— 
Dr.  JknaUmm. 

About  two  yean  ago,  it  was  eyident,  from  the  qaestions  which 
appeared  in  the  pages  assigned  for  inquiries  in  this  Magazine,  that 
the  attention  oi  several  of  its  readers  was  given  to  the  Latin 
tfDd  Greek  languages.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
opinions  on  their  utility,  and  appended  a  few  directions  which 
seemed  to  me  most  ada|>ted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  such  readers,  in 
an  essay  headed  "  Classical  Studies."  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  view  there 
stated,  and  with  the  force  of  the  arguments  then  employed.  If, 
therefore,  an  apparent  threadbareness  or  plagiarism  should  appear 
in  this  paper,  its  origin  will  be  accotmted  for  in  the  perusal  of 
a  former  article  of  mine  on  the  same  subject,  though  viewed 
under  a  dilSerent  aspect. 

This  inquiry  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  love  of  utility  and  in- 
vestigation which  oharaoterizes  our  age ;  and  this  spirit,  I  am  glad 
to  confess,  induced  me  to  reconsider  me  subject  and  the  opinion  I 
had  already  expressed.  The  results  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowing 
conclusion.  In  examining  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  effects  classics  have  spon  the  mind,  the  siipenority  they  afford 
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for  mental  training,  and  the  adrantaces  which  a  knowledge  of  them 
supplies.    In  the  education,  espeoiaUy  of  youth,  the  cuItiTatioiL  of 
the  memorv  is  most  important.    At  that  time  it  is  susceptible  of 
ready  and  mimense  improvement,  and  the  business  of  the  t^Msher  is 
dueflj  with  that  &culiy  of  tfaemind ;  lor  the  rsMon  is  leas  developed, 
and  the  exercise  <^  it  necessitates  a  groiuidwork  of  facts  and 
acquirements.    Now,  the  learning  of  the  dead  languages  cultlYatee 
the  memory  more  than  any  other  means.    One  of  tiie  reqoiaiteB, 
perhaps  the  diief,  for  exoeilmg  in  the  study  is  memory ;  tiiia  ftict 
alone  prores  the  yaloe  of  it  as  a  eurrienlum  in  s^ool  trainuig,  for 
whatever  depends  on  a  power  of  the  mind  for  its  acoompliakineiit 
must  necessarily,  by  exercising  that  power,  improve  it.    But  tius 
use  of  the  study  of  the  classics  can  be  demonstrated  more  eiemriy^ 
We  all  know  tlie  effect  on  the  memoir  of  learning  quantitiea  of 
prose  and  verse  in  our  own  language.    The  necessity  oi  the  pcaetiea 
IS  allowed  by  all  who  advocate  me  improveuMiit  of  the  mnaorf, 
and  the  advantages  whkh  remit  thenmmi  axe  ezperieneed  wad 
enjoyed  1^  those  who  have  pursued  the  systeBi.    If,  than*  so  gnat 
an  improvement  is  wrought  oy  this  means,  how  mueh  greater  most 
that  be  which  follows  a  similar  plan  adopted  in  an  aequisitioB  of  a 
language  which  has  no  collateral  helps,  whidhi  our  own  tongie 
affords,  to  secure  retention  I     Take  the  elementary  parts— the 
grammars, — and  we  sludl  see  a  knowledge  of  these  is  an  aet  of  pure 
memory.    How  must  this  faculty  be  exercised  and  strengthenol  in 
the  learning  of  those  apparent  meaningless  nouns  and  verbs  !  •  What 
exertion  it  must  undergo  to  retMu  long  senteneee  and  roles  clothed 
in  words  unfamiliar  and  perhaps  unknown  P    Here  there  is  nothiag 
to  assist  tbe  memory ;  one  wcnrd  does  not  anggeat  another ;  all  are 
equally  dilBeult  and  eouallj  unintelligible,  however  arranged ;  the 
meaning  affords  no  help,  either  in  the  acquisition  of  the  fasacn  «r 
in  its  repetition.    For  in  the  first  it  is  too  often  unheeded ;  aed  in 
the  second,  were  it  known,  words  would  be  wanted  whezailqr  to 
express  it.    The  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  either  languMe  m 
aa  act  of  pure  memoiT.    Bat  the  ezereise  which  this  studv  asorda 
the  memory  is  not  limited  to  the  elements.     After  thsae  aM 
mastered,  and  the  pupil  can  see  Hs  way  more  clearly,  he  wiU  have 
to  continue  learning  to  facilitate  his  power  of  translating,  and  even 
to  liable  him  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  authM*.    Woida 
have  to  be  learnt,  phrases  and  idioms  must  be  stored  in  the  miad; 
and  the  practice  which  prevails  amongst  the  higher  forms  in  aekoQis^ 
of  committing  to  memory  long  pieces,  both  prose  and  verse,  poaacssss 
all  the  advantages— so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  improvement  of  Iha 
faculty — which  the  similar  plan  pursued  in  respect  to  tJbe  leaxnisig 
of  English  does.    In  fact,  until  the  langoage  becomes  as  fiuniliar  ss 
our  mother  tongue,  the  m«aoey  is  being  ooatinually  ytasteeii 
and  streagthenea. 

We  have  seen  that  the  study  of  Ihe  elassies  auj^liea  one  of  the 
best  means  for  the  cultivation  of  a  iiaeulty  of  the  mind  whieii  is  of 
tine  greatest  importaaee,  and  whieb,  at  the  age  when  thaaa ' 
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•reaererallj  leant  mdmiti  of  isuneiise  impioreaiefit,  tad  whioh,  from 
tlio  slow  derelopment  of  the  oiher  facoltiet,  is  ehieflj  Goneeraad.  I 
will  now  endeaTour  to  show  that  attentioo,  on  whieh  memcMry  de- 
pend! in  a  great  meaaiire^indeed,  so  much  does  it  that  more  tlum 
one  of  oar  poets  has  personified  it  in  describing  it  as  "tbe 
daughter  of  Attentioo.  I  may  be  aocuaed  of  taat<4o^,  nod 
pernans  justly,  after  the  abofe  remark ;  but  the  point  might  be 
■UBsea  by  my  readers  unless  their  attention  is  drawn  to  it  on 
passing;  and  a  little  reprimand  for  saperfluity  will  avail  nothing  in 
liie  OTOs  of  **  seekers  amr  truth."  Tna  elements  are  so  much  the 
alphabet  of  the  langaages  that  they  are  constantly  being  required, 
and  a  readiness  in  them  accelerates  the  comprehension  of  a  passage 
to  a  surprisins  degree;  while  ignorance  of  them  chances  tie 
difficulties  in  alike  measture,  and  renders  the  understanding  of  the 
piece  almost  impossible.  This  oircomstance  exercises  a  beneficial 
•ffeet  on  the  power  of  attention.  The  learner  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  retaining  what  he  learns  by  rote.  He 
hu  disameable  proofii  that  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek 
eannot,  ake  many  heart-lessons»  be  said  and  fcurgotten  without 
entailing  the  saine  labour  orer  and  orer  again.  Having  to 
''  turn  up"  words,  places,  and  names,  with  the  certainty  of  their 
frequent  recurrences,  and  consequently  the  neoessi^  of  having  to 
repeat  the  labour  unless  they  are  remembered,  tends  to  excite  the 
attention  to  greater  activity.  This  desire  to  avoid  trouble,  and  the 
feeling  that  what  is  learnt  and  taught  will  be  often  wanted,  makes 
the  puml  more  careful  to  understand  and  retain.  I  do  not  wish  to 
kint  tnat  the  study  of  classics  monopoliaes  this  power.  Many 
«iher  stadies,  I  am  fully  aware,  have  a  similar  tendency,  but 
its  fruits  are  not  so  great,  for  the  tendency  is  similar  in  kind, 
and  not  in  quality. 

Another  exoeUent  result  classical  learning  produces  is  the  habit 
of  acouraey.  I  cannot  but  think,  though  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  had  no  other  recommendations,  that  this  alone  ought  to 
veoommMid  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  educators  of  youth.  Aeou- 
nej  is  all-important  It  needs  no  eulogy  from  any  pen.  My 
jRsaders  will  readily  admit  its  excellency.  The  eonaequenee  of  its 
lack  is  too  often  experienced  in  our  own  pursuits;  it  is  seen 
in  domestic  affairs,  ana  the  sad  misrepresentation  of  public  men  and 
their  works.  And  here  I  might  be  allowed  to  digress,  and  remind 
—  I  -speak  with  respect  to  my  own  articles;  other  contributors 
on  beludf  of  themselves  perhaps  might  bear  me  out— old  opponents 
that  they  have  exhibited  glaring  instances  of  the  want  of  this 
excellent  trait  in  the  misstatement  of  opinions  or  paragraphs  which 
they  have  eriticiaed  in  my  various  papers.  I  speak  with  no 
personal  feeling;  I  am  callous  to  misquotation,  and  refutation  of 
any  enoneous  opinions  I  may  hold  is  readily  accepted ;  but  for  the 
canse  of  truth*  and  to  the  right  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other'a  articles,  grPBUrare  shoidd  be  shown  in  the  statement 
of  aa  oppoMHt'l.  opinica  ev  worda  than  ioa»  are  wont  to  bestow. 
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It  is  hojped  that  tliii  pauing  reprimand  will  not  be  oat  of  plmeft» 
especially  as  it  has  some  reference  to  the  subject  immediately 
under  discussion.  The  dead  languaees'supply  more  means  of  goin^ 
wrong  than  almost  any  stady,  and  consequently  necessitate  tke 
greater  care  and  attention  on  tne  part  of  the  learner.  Its  inflexions, 
the  several  endings  of  its  various  parts  of  speech,  the  numonooa 
apparent  synonyms^  the  readiness  that  seizes  the  meaning  of  tiie 
word  without  observing  each  modification  which  results  from  its  case, 
mood,  and  tense,  and  the  innumerable  other  means  it  affords  for  slip- 
ping which  every  one  that  has  travelled  along  that  road  to 
education  well  remembers,  obliges  keener  vigilance  and  greater 
accuracy.  In  English,  from  its  fewer  inflexions,  a  boy  finds  no 
difficulty  in  putting  adjectives  and  nouns  together.  Ta&e,  for  in- 
stance, **  good  girls  "  in  the  accusative :  there  is  no  case  needed ; 
the  case  is  scarcely  thought  of ;  the  words  fail  together  without  any 
possible  disagreement;  the  difficulty  is  none.  But  put,  on  the 
other  haad,  the  same  words  into  Latin  or  Greek,  at  onee  a 
difficulty  arises;  at  once  we  are  obliged  to  exercise  memory, 
thouffht,  attention,  and  accuracy.  The  words  have  to  be  remem- 
bered or  sought  for;  the  declension  has  to  be  thought  of  and 
perhaps  gone  through,  and  the  number  and  particular  case  noted : 
with  the  adjective  even  more  pains  are  required.  Some  c<»i- 
siderable  thought  and  accuracy  a  boy  has  to  ^ive  before  he  can 
make  out  of  words  of  two  or  three  numbers,  of  six  cases,  and  '^ere- 
fore  affording  twelve  words  on  each  noun  in  Latin,  and  more  in  ihe 
Greek  to  choose  from,  and  in  the  adjective  often  as  many  as 
between  thirty  and  forty,  the  right  agreement,  and  write  the  simple 
forms  of  b&nas  puellcu  and  dycS&£  cdpac.  Enforcing  sudi  thonglit 
and  care  on  boys  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  happiest  results,— 
attention  and  strict  accuracy. 

I  might  add  another  good  effect  classics  exercise  on  the  mind; 
the  feeung — I  would  rather  say  reality— of  companttire  ease 
of  other  studies  andpursuits  whicn  it  derives  from  having  mastered 
.  these  languages.  To  have  done  one  thing  thoroughly  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  mind ;  to  have  achieved  the  victory  over  an  acknow- 
ledged difficult  and  toilsomejbranch  of  education  hghtens  the  labour 
of  others,  and  assures  the  mind  of  an  easy  and  certain  acccompUdi- 
ment.  There  is,  too,  an  exhaustive  power  which  tins  study  culti- 
vates. The  necessity  of  thoroughly  mastering  what  is  required  to 
be  learnt  tends  to  form  a  habit  m  one's  future  studies  and  under- 
takings. But  this  and  other  good  effects  are  felt  and  appreciated 
b^  the  classical  student  more  than  seen  and  acknowlmlged  by 
his  less  fortunate  friends. 

It  has  been  shown,  I  think,  that  dassioal  studies  occupy  one  of 
the  foremost  places  amongst  the  means  of  education;  that  it 
improves  the  memory,  cultivates  the  attention,  produces  accuracy, 
and  renders  the  advancement  in  other  pursuit  less  difficult  and  move 
rapid.  After  establishing  these  points,  as  I  think  every  candid 
reader  will  allow  has  been  done  unmistakaUy-xpeiats^that  must  eon- 
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tribute  matemlly  towards  the  settlement  of  tkis  question, — I  will 
now  examine  clasBical  study  in  a  utilitarian  Tiew.  Judging  it  in 
this  manner,  I  think  we  shall  see  that  there  are  strong  arguments 
to  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  many,  especially  of  such  as  will 
take  an  interest  in  the  debate  and  this  Magazine.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  reasons  that  could  be  urged  in  its  support 
tmder  this  head ;  I  shall  merely  adduce  a  few  of  the  strongest,  and 
leare  the  rest  to  be  thought  out  by  my  readers  or  other  contributors. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  supplies  tJie 
key  to  sereral  others.  In  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  many  of 
the  words  are  the  same,  and  many  others  similar,  so  that  a  classical 
student,  with  no  knowledge  of  either  besides  that  which  is  afforded 
him  through  another  source,  is  often  able  to  read  sentences  and 
paragraphs  with  but  little  difficulty.  But  their  chief  good  lies  in 
the  power  they  give  of  appreciating,  understanding,  and  mastering 
our  own  language.  Without  their  help  we  can  arrive  at  no  great 
perfection  in  this  important,  though  I  fear  too  frequently  neglected 
study,  without  an  immensity  of  reading  and  ooservation  which 
few  haye  the  time  or  power  to  bestow. 

To  show  the  truth  of  what  I  state  it  is  necessary  but  to  give  one 
or  two  instances  of  classical  words  which  form  the  root  in  English 
T^ords,  and  the  meaning  of  which  would  enable  us  at  once  to  see 
the  signification  of  our  own  terms,  and  often  to  probe  into  hidden 
niceties  which  no  dictionary  or  amount  of  reading  would  so  fully 
reyeal.  In  English,  then,  there  are  260  words  derived  from  p<yno 
and  its  supine ;  200  froixi  plieo;  198  from  fero  and  its  supine  ;  177 
from  specio ;  174  from  miito  and  its  supine ;  168  from  teneo  and  its 
Bupine;  197  from  capio  and  its  supine;  162  from  Undo  and  its 
supine;  166  from  duco  and  its  supine.  Again,  the  Greek  word 
logos  (X<$yoc)  supplies  166,  and  graphein  (ypa^iiv)  162.  These  twelve 
words,  therefore,  enter  into  the  comx><>sition  of  nearly  2,600  English 
words.  164  Greek  and  Latin  primitives  yield  nearly  13,000  words. 
This  acooimt  is  copied  from  the  essay  1  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper,  and  from  the  authority  I  gathered  the 
information  strict  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  accuracy.  The 
observation  which  follows  suits  so  weu  this  part  of  our  discussion 
that  I  shall  give  it  nearly  in  the  words  I  then  employed.  If,  then» 
as  has  been  shown,  Latin  and  Greek  enter  so  extensively  into  our 
own  language,  surely  a  knowledge  of  them  must  necessarily  enlarge 
our  vocabukry,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  comprehend 
many  words  and  terms  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure  and 
unknown.  How  many  words  do  the  most  limited  readers  in  youth 
come  across  that  puzzle  them,  and  either  from  the  want  of  a  good 
dictionary — I  lay  stress  on  the  adjective,  as  I  have  experienced  the 
almost  uselessness  of  several,  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  compre« 
hensive  one, — or  indifference,  are,  alasl  passed  over  unnoted! 
tiius  demoralizing  the  intellect,  and  supplying  ignorance  and  trouble 
to  future  years.  It  is  thoroughly  uipossible  to  appreciate  and 
understana  much  that  must  be  read  withojit  some  dfuwical  know- 
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ledge.  The  lanpfaage  of  lerend  of  the  great  sathon  of  agee  jnet 
and  present  is  tinged  thxoaghont  with  words,  phrases,  and  idiOBB 
from  the  dead  languages.  Take  Johnson,  for  instance :  his  wcrha, 
though  they  appear  hnried  beneath  the  piles  of  rubbish  of  qpheoMnd 
and  fashionable  literature,  should  be  earefuUv  read  by  ereiy  oae 
ihat  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of  English.  His  elear— whm  free  fitiB 
Ids  known  prejudioes^-judgment  and  moral  reflections  wovid  kae 
much  of  their  influence  if  they  had  to  be  got  at  by  the  assistance  of  hie 
own  dictionary.  And  in  the  hour  of  relaxation  and  pleaauz^— iE>r 
in  my  opinion  this  is  needed,  and  giTos  tone  and  instruction  to  tba 
mind,— when  the  novelist  exercises  his  power,  we  should  xaisii^ 
without  our  friends  the  classics  to  act  as  interpreters,  much  o#  tk» 
significance  in  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  alhisionB  to 
scenes  and  eyents  of  antiquity.  Take  Thackeray,  to  instanoe 
truth  of  this  little  but  pleasurable  utility  in  the  knowledge  of 
and  Ghreek.  Who,  less  fortunate  than  our  own  sll«sapien> 
faroured  scIfcb,  would  enjoy,  we  might  say,  the  sarcasm  in 
days  of  exhuming  ritualistic  mummeries  in  the  oognomeo  of  ^0 
Sev.  —  Hinrifer,  and  many  others  P  Who  would  anticipato  the 
contents  of  Chapter  EollienP  Who  could  see  the  ibree  of  the 
reference  to  Cleopatra,  to  Ariadne,  and  Baedms,  and  to  the  km* 
dred  and  one  other  classical  amenities,  but  the  same  exceUsnt 
indiriduals  P 

But  the  importance  of  classics  must  be  aUowed  by  ^10  anat 
radical  utUitarums,  whose  tastes  rise  no  higher  than  the  newspapen 
of  the  day,  and  the  conversation  at  their  dubs  and  ,own  fivsaidsir 
that  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly  understaad  manjr  of  the  ieadiay 
artides,  much  less  the  parliamentary  reports  therein,  or  to  take  m 
jHominent  part  in  the  aiscussion  tliat  mferent  minds  broo^rt  m 
contact  never  fail  to  elicit.  Least  of  all  wMl  they  be  able  to  ehieidate 
any  scientific  terms  or  classical  allusions  which  xasy  come  nndsr 
inmiry  amongst  their  own  family  and  intimate  friends.  But  tUa 
is  out  anticipating  what  is  better  said  in  mr  former  paper.  3b 
continue :  more  especisUy  is  a  knowledge  of  taese  lanfluages  nssloi 
and  needed,  now  wnen  so  many  teehnicM  tenaa  are  daSj  md.  how^ 
occurring,  both  in  books  and  newspapers,  and  even  in  ordinary  eas* 
versstion.  Nesrly  all  scientific  terms  are  dmived  frnm  La«a  «r 
Greek.  ISTew  inventions  ase  generally  designated  by  some  eana* 
pound  from  these  languages;  barbaroua,  I  wiH  aUow*  not  nn* 
nremiently  afibrding  much  amusement  to  the  better  *^*"i^ttd^ 
as  tney  do  sometimes  regret *-in  the  dipped  **  telegram,'*  for  »• 
stance ;  yet  they  obtain  currency  and  prevail.  In  our  streets  and  vii^ 
dows  we  see  terms  with  greater  length  than  significatian  to  uai^, 
whose  meaning  most  often  raise  one's  cariosity,  and  the  inqnirf  of 
female  companions.  I  used  to  be  fend  of  instandng ''  pyntaehnal^'* 
but  the  **  press  aad  civilization ' '  have  so  cirookted  the  word  thsft  I 
fear  my  choice  wants  refoaasng ;  however,  I  nnhead  my  '^i 
etples,'  and  retain  the  "^  pride  of  my  childhood."  Ifjoy.  X  have 
denht,  ignevant  of  its  derivmtiottr  need  to  stsra  andyuub 
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telres  over  it,  and  assign  in  their  imagmation  a  meaning  equal  to 
its  Bi2e ;  and  great,  I  expect,  would  be  their  aetoniahment  to  find 
it  signified  nothing  more  than  a  firework-maker  (from  irvp  and  rlxv«r). 
Other  instances  oonld  be  added,  bnt  no  doobt  not  a  few  of  my  aati- 
elaasical  friends  can  secretly  multiply  instances  for  themselyes. 

Besides  these  adTantages,  it  possesset  a  tendency,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  stady,  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  words  and 
phrases  by  obliging  us  to  consider  and  weigh  in  our  minds  the 
niceties  and  exact  significations  of  the  words  and  idioms  we  render 
into  English.  Few  can  imagine  the  power  claaties  posseaa  to  pro- 
duce this  (of  coarse  I  am  now  allndinf^  to  thoae  who  are  ignorant  of 
iSieee  languages) ;  a  few  still  can  imagme  the  nioe  distinotaona  whidi 
A  elatsiciJ  scholar  discerns  and  obaeryea  in  words  apparently  syn^ 
itymous.  How  yahiable  is  this  power !  It  enables  us  to  expren 
our  thoughts  distinctly,  and  to  give  exact  definitionss,  which  is 
the  readiest  way  to  avoid  misapprehension,  of  terms  and  propose 
tions'that  may  need  explanation.  Without  this  power  no  one  ean 
be  said  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  languaee  aa  an  exponent 
of  possible  thought.  To  thia  power  must  be  ascribed  much  of  the 
excellences  of  many  of  our  iipreat  writen  and  orators.  The  poetvy 
and  eloquence  of  Greece  ana  Borne  were  the  delight  of  Baleigh  anid 
Falkland.  In  a  later  age  the  leisure  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Windhan 
and  GrenyiUe  was  dven  to  the  language  of  the  ancients.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  most  of  the  leading  political  mea, 
e,ff.,  Gladstone,  Derby,  &c.,  of  late  years  hare  been  great  admixers 
and  constant  readers  of  the  classics.  In  the  present  Parliament  I 
kaow  of  no  great  speaker,  witii,  perhaptt  the  exception  of  Brigphty 
who  is  a  gknious  ornament  in  a  fflonous  cause ;  I  say  ^haps, 
for  I  hare  no  proof  saye  absence  of  elassioal  quotations,  wluoli  may 
but  be  consistent  with  the  plain  outspokenness  that  eharaeteriaea 
kzm  in  his  speeches  and  his  lament  orer  the  deficiency  of  his  early 
edueation.  To  this  practice  not  a  few  ascribe  much  of  I^mv 
eminence.  To  the  habit  of  translating  the  dead  lan^aMS  into 
tbeir  own— ^expressing  the  thoughts  of  the  ancienta  in  &»  moat 
correct  said  forcible  manner  they  were  capable—Fox  owed  hia 
oopiouaneea  in  never  wanting  m  word,  and  Pitt  hia  faoility  and 
aecuraoy  in  always  having  ike  word.  Burke,  too,  that  staleasum  «f 
aU  the  most  oomvrehensible  and  forcible  in  his  language,  was  in  ap 
smaD  degree  inaebted  to  the  command  the  stu^  oi  Latin  smd 
Greek  gives  over  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  tongue  into  wliich  it 
is  rendered.  I  will  mention  but  one  other,  whose  memory  I  cherish 
aa  mueh  aa  I  do  his  works.  Our  greatest  historian,  aad  the  very 
model  of  all  that  is  correct  and  energetic  in  composition,  MaoaaHiy, 
won  golden  laurels  during  his  career  at  Cambridge  by  his  sopaxioritr 
in  these  languages.  These  iastanoes  will  show  that  men,  thaoga 
natural  aptitude  for  that  in  which  they  excelled  waa  ao  doubt  greater 
than  is  given  to  many,  yet  devoted  tfaemselvea  to  the  study  of 
dasaies  to  perfeet  nature  bv  the  assistance  •fart. 

Much  remans  unsaid  that  was  intended  to  ooenpy  nof 
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positioa  im  tlus  paper,- but  I  fear  to  tax  my  readers*  p«tieiiee 
any  longer.  Pernaps  they  hare  already  tboufj^lit  of  the  anecdote 
told  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Beform  meeting  in  London  a  shart 
time  ago ;  I  think,  however,  some  will  allow  tluit  I  hav^e  found  no 
smfdl  amount  of  ''  iron,"  if  the  ''gimbleta"  I  have  used  may  not 
strike  them  as  the  best  and  newest. 

Elpisticos. 

heoatitb  abticlb.— it. 

Britain  is  pre-emiently  a  commercial  and  oiianufacturing  country. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  its  interests  are  concentrated  around 
commerce.    AroductiTe  or  distributive  trade  engages  most  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  necessities  of  life  are  gained  in  a  great  measoiv 
by  attending  to  **  the  shop."    In  a  country  of  such  a  sort,  if  ecLnca- 
tion  is  to  fit  men  for  life  at  all,  it  must  be  an  education  mainly  com- 
mercial.   Conunerce  is  our  bread-fruit  tree,  and  if  we  would  par- 
take of  its  benefits,  we  must  be  able  to  gain  our  way  to  the  getong 
down  of  its  life-supporting  fruit.    It  may  be  a  right  view  of  matters 
which  William  Godwin  takes,  that  the  true  purpose  of  education  is 
to  produce  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  a  mina  not  actually  cliars;ed 
with  learning,  but  qualified  by  tne  culture  of  its  powers  to  acquix« 
any  kind  of  Knowledge  readily  and  easily.    But  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  have  not  the  nrst  twenty-five  years  of  their  life  to  give  to 
such  a  style  of  training.    The  demands  of  labour  and  commerce 
are  so  fpreat  as  to  prevent  any  large  proportion  of  the  population 
remaining  under  the  management  of  the  schoolmaster  till  the  at- 
tainment of  the  age  of  fifteen.     Into  this  season,  therefore,  such 
education  as  is  given  must  be  compressed.    Classical  studies  are 
incapable  of  being  so  thoroughly  and  effectively  taught  in  this 
space  of  time,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  modem  me  demands,  as  they  ought  to  be  to  make  them 
trul^  disciplinary  studies.    The  fact  is,  we  have  gone  on  in  our  old 
routine  of  education,  although  all  society  has  changed  around  us, 
and  because  there  was  in  the  £[iddle  Ages  no  other  fixed,  settled,  and 
orderly  course  of  training  except  one  which  was  grammatical,  we 
have- continued  to  employ  that  when  science  has  given  us  manr 
orderly  systems  of  truth,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  well- 
arranged  xnowledge.    Men  need  systematic  education,  no  doubt, 
but  the  essential  matter  in  education  at  the  present  time  is  that  it 
should  not  only  develop  the  mind,  but  aid  in  the  procuring  of 
"  bread  and  butter."    Sneers  will  not  avert  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  these  indispensable  requirements  of  human  nature,  and 
form  a  poor  argument  against  the  imperative  need  of  our  times  of 
"  going  forth  to  labour  "  at  a  verv  earlv  age,  and  in  a  state  of  ndad 
usually  dimmed  rather  than  brigntened  by  such  classical  lore  as  is 
imparted  at  school. 

it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  Lord  Ashburton  remarked  about 
thirteen  years  ayo,  that  in  tins  progressive  country  we  negleet  all 
knowledge  in  which^  there- is  progress,  to  devote  oorseiiEes  .to  tt|osa 
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branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at .  all,  superior  to  our 
ancestors.  In  this  practical  country  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
gives  power  over  nature  is  left  to  be  picked  up  by  chance  on  a 
man's  way  through  life.  Of  common  things  how  many  classical 
scholars  know  nothing !  and  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  practical 
information  are  they  not  often  deficient  P  By  painful  efforts  an 
imperfect  and  perfunctory  amount  of  classical  drills  is  undergone^ 
but  does  it  repay  by  its  results  the  dense  ignorance  in  which  it 
leaves  the  mind  of  all  the  glorious  energies  of  nature,  of  all  the 
laws  of  trade  and  finance,  of  all  the  wonders  of  art  and  industry  P 
Ought  we  for  "  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  to  pore  over  **  tne 
musty,  fusty,  worn-out "  pedagogic  trivialities  which  consume  years 
of  kot,  young,  vif^orous,  and  pliant  life,  which  might  have  given  us 
instead  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  and  ways  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  of  the  moral  and  economical  laws  of  our  existence  P 
Classics  have  usurped  the  place  of  chief  trainers  in  our  day ;  they 
ought  to  be  brought,  if  not  into  subordination,  to  at  least  a  level 
wiui  the  modern  languages,  the  sciences,  and  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge reauisite  to  pursue  commercial  life  advantageously. 

H  moaem  facts  can  prove  anything  at  aU  on  this  question,  they 
all  tend  to  prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Britisn  public,  the 
classics  hold  an  undue  prominence  in  education.  In  all  the  great 
classical  schools,  "  modem  sides,"  as  they  are  called,  ha^e  oeen 
established  to  supply  the  felt  wants  of  the  pupils  in  their  training 
for  life.  The  umversities  even  have  not  escaped  the  modernizing 
tendencies  of  this  age,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  has  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  other  branches  of  knowleage  as  worthy  of 
a  place  at  the  examinations.  The  institution  of  the  International 
College,  and  the  revolution  of  the  old  and  famous  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  from  an  almost  exclasively  classical  seminary  to  one  in, 
which  modem  literature  and  science  nave  achieved  an  almost  equal 
station  in  the  curriculum,  make  this  more  palpable. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  similar  facts  is  it  necessary  to  refute  the 
oft-repeated  and  magnificently  false  comparisons  made  between  the 
literatures  of  ancient  Greece  and  olden  Iu>me  made  by  "  M."P  "  All 
Hie  glory  that  was  Greece,  all  the  grandeur  that  was  Home,"  have 
been  absorbed  into  British  minds,  and  have  realized  their  best 
results  in  bringing  these  minds  up  to  rivalry  with  them.  There 
would  still  be  scholars  who  would  delight  themselves  in  perusing 
the  curt  phrase  of  Tacitus  and  the  splendid  diction  of  Plato,  though 
classics  were  taken  out  of  the  daily  drill  of  schools — ^which  we  by  no 
means  advocate.  But  we  object  to  the  preposterously  long  time  of 
precious  lives  wasted  in  making  acquisitions  of  hatreds  to  the 
ancients — for  that  is  about  all  the  length  modem  school  boys 
generally  get.  Give  us  by  all  means  good  classical  schools  and 
profound  learning,  but  let  us  have  the  requirements  of  .life  attended 
to  in  our  various  endeavours  to  raise  our  minds  to  learning's  lofty 
heights. 

G.D.W. 

1866.  2  b 
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PoHlirs* 


IS  PUBLIC  AGITATIOJNT  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  ATTAIN. 
MENT  OF  POLITICAL  EEFOEM  P 

AFFIBMA.TIVE  ABTICLB. — III. 

"  Each  br  tnrm  was  gaide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  eanght, 
And  Thought  leapt  oat  to  wed  with  Thooght, 
And  Thought  coald  wed  itfeelf  with  Speech. 

"  And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  conld  bi^g, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  spring 
Moved  in  the  <^iamb<!r8  of  the  blood.*' 

Tmajtsom. 

Political  Eeform  is  essentiallj  a  sobieet  for  public  agitetka. 
It  eaimot  be  known  that  reform  is  deeirea  witiiout  public  BieetiBg* 
and  orations,  assemblies  and  petitions.  The  j^reM-repreaeatatiHi 
which  "T^veljn"  proffers  as  sufficient  for  noo-teiL  pound  hovse- 
bolders  is  quite  absurd.  The  press,  as  a  geikenl  role,  reaiiires  to 
provide  what  will  sell.  Newspapers  are  established  and  Kept  in, 
not  for  the  good  of  the  public,  out  for  beboof  of  the  propnetors.  It 
would  not  do  to  take  the  circulation  of  any  newspaper  as  aa  index 
of  its  political  power,  influence,  or  value.  Neither  would  it  be  quite 
the  thmg  to  make  each  newspaper  reader  ihe  sharer  in  a  sort  of 
Tote,  which  would  be  the  result  o£  adopting  the  eurculaikui  of  uy 
newspaper,  as  a  test  of  the  public  opinion  of  a  pariioular  period.  To 
take  the  mere  opinions  enunciated  in  the  several  newsps^ien,  and 
reckon  them  up  j»ro  and  can  against  each  other,  wonJd  be  BM.ewuXkf 
inaccurate  way  oi  getting  at  the  nottons  of  the  people  on  rmtm. 
The  editors  are  either  the  mouthpieces  of  parties,  or  thi^  atrire  to 
^ain  a  knowledge  of  the  leaning  of  their  m^,  and  bhnr  their  wnd 
mto  the  sails  in  uiat  direction,  ^presentation  by  newapaper  real^ 
will  not  do,  friend  "  Trevdyn,"  it  will  n^t  do ! 

Is  "  Trevelyn"  prepared  to  show  that  editors  of  new8papa*-4reB- 
4owed,  by  some  curious  custom  of  society,  with  repiesentatiTe  p0v«s 
and  honours — would  be  less  fickle,  less  ameaable  to  "  hah  "-ikm  m- 
duotions,  less  prone  to  the  use  of  means  which  mig^t  give  fthsBi  a 
"lift  into  importance,"  than  those  whom  he  stigmatises  aa  doM* 
gogues  because  they  are  public  agitators  P    What  good  meaaoze  has 
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been  secured  solely  by  newspaper  representation  P  Can  they  be 
noted  down  and  tneir  dates  giren,  as  those  resulting  from  publie 
agitation  can  be  P  I*^o  chapter  in  British  history  would  be  nobler, 
if  properly  written,  than  that  chapter  which  would  record  the 
triumphs  of  public  agitation.  The  voice  of  the  agitator  has  seldom 
been  lifted  ujp  im  public  for  simony,  nepotism,  oppression,  jobbery, 
or  company-farming ;  it  is  in  private  that  these  things  are  carried 
on.  When  the  agitator  appeals  to  the  public,  he  must  have  a  cause 
capable  of  being  commended  to  the  conscience,  and  of  being  used 
to  stir  and  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  heart.  He  must  have,  in 
AoTt,  a  good  cause,  sound  argument,  and  a  judiciously  laid  scheme. 
The  beneficialitv  of  public  agitation  is  certain.  It  excites  contro- 
▼ersy,  sets  all  tlie  powers  of  conservatism  on  their  defence,  causes 
opponents  to  be  cautious,  and  inclines  them  to  keep  all  thinge 
square.  Even  when  it  fails  in  the  attainment  of  its  professed  object 
it  does  good ;  for  it  makes  the  advocates  of  things  as  they  are  en- 
deavour to  keep  them  free  firom  flagrant  faults,  and  so  advances  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  sound  proj^ess.  If  it  gains  its  point» 
then  the  watchfulness  of  its  antagonists  is  excited  to  keep  it  as  low: 
in  its  success  as  possible.  Agitation  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  especially 
of  intellectual  life.  Public  agitation  is  a  sign  that  the  people  are  on 
the  upward  move,  are  not  contented  to  dwell  in  slnggardly  supineness^ 
but  are  anxious  to  make  some  changes  which  promise  to  effect  good. 
Quiescence  is  not  a  political  virtue ;  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  present 
and  the  future.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  age  to  make  the  way  of 
the  world's  going  on  smoother  for  that  which  is  to  come  ;  as  that 
which  preceded  it  exerted  itself  to  make  the  best  of  its  dav,  that 
the  future  might  enjoy  that  which  they  could  not  attain.  ISTot  to 
attempt  to  repay  to  posterity  the  good  we  got  from  the  past  is  not 
&1JT  only,  hue  crime. 

jPublic  agitation  forpolitieal  reform  is  a  protest  against  the  abuses 
of  statecraft,  and  a  testimony  that  statesmen  are  under  the  eye  of 
th^  people.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  good  for  them  to 
leel  that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  upon  them,  that  they  must  walk 
warily ;  that  they  must,  as  the  observed  of  all  observers,  attend  to  the 
nquiremeats  of  duty,  honour,  and  patriotism.  This  is  secured  by 
tke  sense  that  public  agitation  will  bring  to  light  the  failings  and 
faults  of  those  who  neglect  their  duty  or  abuse  their  privileges. 
There  is  thus  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  for  mutual  benefit  in 
public  agitation.  In  agitation  statesmen  find  a  cheek  on  self-seek- 
ing, and  a  constant  criticism  on  their  c<mduct  and  motives ;  while 
sfeatcn&en  find  in  agitation  the  opinions  and  general  diifk  of  the 
desires  of  the  public,  and  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
ao^uaintanoe  with  the  lama  and  intents  of  the  various  classes  of 
aooietjr,  wi^Miut  the  odium  or  expense  of  the  spy  system.  Publio 
agitation  makes  pvivate  conspiracy  impolitie,  if  not  impossible.  It 
ia  better  for  tbe  country  tokare  a  pubhdy  agitated  Chartism  than  a 
hidden,  amonidering,  treaehevoua  oonspiraq^  like  Feoianism. 

Oa  theae  grovnda  I  thank  Aat  pobtieal  agitatioB  is  etsentad  io 
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the  attainment  of  political  reform— not  only  in  regard  to  the  Grorem- 
ment,  but  also  the  people.  Both  need  reform.  The  Goremment 
need  to  be  less  given  to  class  legislation ;  the  people  require  to  he 
less  ignorant  on  political  matters.  The  sneers  of  "  Trereljn  "  at 
Chartism,  the  Peace  Society,  financial  reformers,  &c.,  are  very 
mnch  misplaced :  grant  even  that  they  failed  in  their  aim.  hare 
they  not  excited  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  interest  in  the 
questions  they  concern  ?  The  principles  of  government,  the  evili  of 
class  legislation,  the  need  for  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  labour,  the  nature  of  parliamentary  representation,  the 
conditions  of  true  political  progress,  and  the  comparative  merita  of 
centralized  and  municipal  administrations,  are  much  better  under* 
stood  now  than  before  Chartism  agitated  the  public  mind  and  raiMd 
the  questions  of  the  people's  rights.  The  public  agitation  of 
Chartism  has  undoubtedly  greatly  tended  to  the  bringing  about  of 
that  frame  of  mind  through  which  lords  and  labourers  may  be 
brought  to  work  together  for  good,  on  the  same  platform  and  in  the 
same  committee,  with  humiliation  to  neither  and  advantage  to 
both. 

The  peace  movement  has  not  brought  about  a  warless  millenntmn, 
and  has  not  managed  to  get  the  swords  of  Europe  turned  into  reap- 
inghooks,  except  of  the  worst  description,  being  used  by  the 
harvesters  of  death.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole  mmd  of 
Europe  is  more  sensitive  upon  the  nature  of  peace  and  war,  and 
more  critical  of  the  justifications  of  war,  than  before  the  people 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  evils  of  war,  only  when  they  hsbd  war 
taxes  to'  pay.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  most  casual  paragraph 
relative  to  war  to  find  how  changed  the  tone  of  international  feel- 
ing is  since  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Germanic  leagues  against  France, 
in  which  the  First  Empire  was  destroyed.  Here  public  agitation 
has  most  thoroughly  shown  itself  to  be  essential  to  the  politiesl 
reform.  And  here  we  can  now  turn  "  Trevelyn's  "  press  argument 
against  himself;  for  if  public  agitation  is  not  essential  to  refonn, 
wnerefore  is  it  that  the  myriads  of  papers  of  all  kinds  and  classes  are 
circulated  in  this  country  F  Are  they  not  nearl3r  all  organs  for  pubiie 
agitation  P  and  do  they  not  almost  every  one  aim  at  bringing  about 
political  reform  of  one  sort  or  other — either  a  reform  in  favour  of 
conservatism,  by  a  cessation  of  outcry  for  changes  in  the  state,  or  a 
reform  in  the  radical  sense,  meaning  a  change  in  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  state  P 

The  essentialness  of  public  agitation  to  bring  about  reform  is  veiy 
dearly  proved  by  the  course  of  the  financiu  refonn  associatioi». 
They  secured  the  repeal  of  many  obnoxious  taxes  and  the  modifi* 
cation  of  others,  and  if  they  did  not  entirely  prevent  a  waste  of  die 
public  money,  they  at  least  helped  to  moderate  the  waste  and  to  in- 
sist on  economy  of  the  public  revenue.  The  finaneial  reformer^  in 
fact,  brought  about  that  very  state  of  things  hj  public  agilatkm, 
which  "  Trevelyn  "  uses  as  an  ar^poment  why  pubho  agitation  ahouU 
oease-— they  procured  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  and  paper  dntieB, 
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«nd  made  the  almost  oniTersial  sale  and  oircnlation  of  newspapers  a 
possibility  in  the  country.  If  *'  Trevelyn's  "  argument  is  good  for 
anything  at  all,  it  is  gooa  for  proving  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  haye  keen  and  actiye  public  agitation,  that  political  reforms 
may  be  brought  about  with  advantage  to  the  public  and  safety  to 
the  state. 

**  jN^ostrat "  evidently  thinks  he  has  made  "  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  very 
palpable  hit/'  by  saying  that  political  reform  must  be  settled  by 
the  Legislature,  as  if  anybody  had  ever  thought  of  denying  that. 
Who  has  ever  advocated  public  agitation  as  a  means  of  settling 
political  reform  P  Agitation  is  initiated  by  leading  thinkers,  carried 
on  by  enthusiasts,  prompts  the  Legislature  to  settle  the  affair  by 
making  that  law  which  was  only  desire  before  that  time.  Would 
the  Legislature  by  doing  so  abandon  their  high  office,  as  "  Noatrat " 
affirms?  If  so,,  there  has  never  yet  been  a  parliament  in  this 
country  which  is  not  chargeable  with  having  abandoned  its  high 
office ;  for  every  one  has  more  or  less  been  induced  to  pass  laws 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  people,  known  to  them  and 
proved  to  be  desirous  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  public  agi- 
tation. What  history  will  afford  proof  of  the  assertions  of 
"I^ostrat"  about  the  Eeform  Bill  (199)?  Neither  Molesworth 
nor  Hussell  nor  Brougham  woiild  agree  with  him,  I  think ;  and 
Boebuck  would  certainly  oppose  his  idea  of  the  passing  of  the 
Keform  Bill  without  public  agitation.  Indeed,  what  public  man 
can  assert  that  public  agitation  is  not  essential  to  political  reform  P 

W.  K.  Y. 

KEOATIYS  ABTICLB.-»III. 

Agitation  excites  hostility  and  provokes  retaliation,  and  so  ore- 
judices  the  end  in  view.  Agitation  is  not  argument;  is  selaom 
even  the  result  of  sentiment.  The  multitudes,  so  variously  esti- 
mated, attending  public  meetings,  <&c.,  are  brought  together  by 
very  many  accidental  considerations — often  by  some  quite  different 
from  sympathy  with  the  movement  being  made.  But  even  were 
the  whole  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  attend  these  meetings 
entirely  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  particular  political 
reforms  agitated  for,  that  would  only  heighten  the  evil,  not  prove 
the  advantageousness,  still  less  the  essentiality,  of  public  agitation. 
Public  agitation  appeals  to  the  passions.  Its  very  name  bears 
witness  against  it.  Agitation  is  not  calm,  deliberate,  and  impartial 
inquiry  and  thoughtful  consideration ;  it  is  hot,  excited,  emotional, 
and  unintellectual.  The  very  eloquence  which  is  employed  in  public 
agitation  has  been  compeUea  to  get  a  new  name  to  itself,  and  this 
has  been  brought  from  the  land  which  has  attempted  to  make  public 
agitation  profitable  in  attaining  political  reform.  "  Bunkum  '  had 
BO  equivalent  in  our  tongue  till  we  began  to  Americanize  our  insti- 
tutions, and  to  look  for  political  reform  from  public  agitation. 

Agitation  necessitates  oratory  addressed  to  the  passions — mob 
oratory.    This  always  delights  in  exaggeration,  inflammatory  repre- 
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•entations,  and  oyerdrawn  pictures  of  the  evils  under  which, 
lire,  and  the  good  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  the  ivfom  of 
the  Legislature.  Such  speeches  are  essentially  misleading ;  and  as 
they  are  in  general  addressed  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  eor- 
reeting  these  erroneous  statements  or  assertions  by  aeeuzate  infor- 
mation, they  are  often  fatally  misleading,  even  when  thej  are  noC 
intentionally  false.  Just  as  a  painter  requires  to  bring  togeUier 
into  one  landscape  elements  which  in  nature  are  found  di8C(Hineeted, 
and  to  represent  them  as  one,  and  as  seen  at  once ;  just  aa  a  poet 
conjoins  his  feeling  to  that  of  the  appearances  of  natui^  or  of  life, 
and  makes  a  compound  of  them,  which  seems  to  be  one ;  so  mmt 
the  orator  mass  and  group  his  facts  and  figures  so  as  to  produce  wm 
effect.  He  speaks  in  every  public  agitation,  not  to  utter  trath»  bat 
to  stir,  to  rouse,  to  excite,  sometimes  to  enra^.  Any  one  who 
remembers  the  Chartist  movement  knows  that  this  is  true. 

Even  the  speeches  of  the  Brittsh  tribune,  John  Bright,  are 
chargeable  with  that  fatal  defect  of  exaggeration ;  and  he,  besng 
the  leader — ^and  being,  moreover,  liable  to  severer  crittcism  in  t^ 
press  and  in  the  House  of  0ommons,-^ha8  greater  reason  for  cantioa 
than  inferior  men.  If  it  is  necessary  for  even  Mr.  Bright  to  orentep 
the  severe  limits  of  truth  and  logic  in  the  great  oatbursta  of  his 
genuine  eloquence,  what  must  weaker  advocates  be  forced  to  do 
to  produce  an  effective  oration  P  Compare  the  oratioBS  of  £TBeit 
Jones  or  Edmond  Beales  with  those  of  Bright  or  of  Gladstooe,  and 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  exaggeration  is  the  great  power  wielded 
bf  orators  to  produce  public  agitation.  Compare  Bichard  Weaver 
with  the  Arcnbishop  of  York;  compare  Gough  and  Dr.  Lees; 
compare  Spurgeon  with  Hinton,  and  you  will  see  the  same  thing-- 
tiiat  exaggeration  is  essential  to  the  production  of  rousing  cnAarj. 
Public  agitation  does  not  depend  either  on  conviction  or  perma* 
aion ;  it  depends  on  the  production  of  a  whirling,  confusing  aeoaao 
tion  of  something  to  be  done,  that  something  else  may  be  attained. 
Hence  the  foolish  infatuation  of  crowds  that  have  been  exposed  to 
tiie  excitement  of  the  mob  orators'  harangues. 

Political  reform  is  an  affair  of  great  moment  and  of  grave  import* 
aace.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  gone  about  carefully,  considcrntoly. 
It  requires  deliberation ,  forethought,  consultation.  All  the  intereats 
of  society  demand  representation  before  it  can  be  thoroaghly  dit* 
eussed.  It  is  therefore  beyond  all  other  thing!  that  which  can  be 
least  beneficially  debated  amidst  agitation  and  excitfloiciit.  An 
insane  clamour  is  easily  raised.  People  are  pnme  to  forget,  or  let 
slip  out  of  their  mind, — 

**  How  small  a  part  of  all  tbat  men  endure 
A  change  of  law  can  cause,  or  eren  care.* 

JtMt  reform  is  best  brought  about  by  calm  diaoBStioii,  thnw^ 
the  press,  in  Parliament,  in  congresses  <m  social  Beieaee»  and  in 
meetings  of  delegates  from  the  various  classes  of  society.  PnUie 
agitation,  by  setting  people  by  the  ears,  diminidiea  the  ehaaeei  of 
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a  fair  reform.  It  exasperates  class  against  class,  and  makes  each, 
feel  aggrieved  by  the  other.  Hence  one  accuses  the  other  of  dis- 
honest treachery,  selfishness,  and  tyranny ;  and  the  other  throws 
back  a  charge  of  treason,  contumacy,  and  desire  for  spoliation. 
Agitation  excites  apprehension,  and  indisposes  men  to  yield  that 
even  which  they  would,  and  what  they  do  they  give  grudgingly, 
reservedly.  It  looks  on  them  as  extortion,  as  no  better  than  robbery, 
as  a  dishonest  attainment  of  an  end. 

Common  sense  should  dictate  some  nobler  method  of  redressing 
wrongs  or  gaining  rights  than  monster  meetings  and  threatening 
assemblages ;  than  calling  out  mobs  of  unthinking  men,  and  of 
askiDg  the  voice  of  those  who  are  confessedly  least  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion.    Men  trained  in  political  knowledge,  accustomed  to 
reason,  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  history  and  with  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  the  assertion  that 
votes  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  all  the  male  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  and  yet  public  agitation  calls  together  the  least  reflective 
and  the  least  informed  into  crowds— often  invaded  by  rowdies  and 
rog[ae8,— and  asks  them  to  decide  on  those  momentous  questions  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  states  depend.    This  is  giving  the  majority 
to  nonsense/  and  allowing  the  vote  to  go  to  the  most  ignorant ;  it 
is  the  enfranchisement  of  ignorance,  and  the  putting  to  silence  of 
intelligence  and  worth.    Can  it  be  possible  for  any  sane  person  to 
believe  that  it  is  essential  to  political  reform  to  stir  up  and  influence 
the  tenants  in  the  slums  of  London,  the  lanes  of  Manchester,  the 
back  eourts  of  Birmingham,  the  cellars  of  Liverpool,  the  wynds  of 
^Edinburgh,  the  closes  of  Glasgow,  or  the  dens  of  JJublin  P    ^et  this 
is  little  more  than  what  public  agitation  does.    The  shopman,  the 
clerk,  the  overseer,  the  skilled  artisan,  &c.,  do  not  form  a  perceptible 
per-centage  of  such  mass  meetings.    At  least  four  times  as  many 
FOgaes  and  vagabonds,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  idle,  lounging 
louts,  who  will  not  work  if  they  can  help  it  in  any  way,  avail  them- 
sdves  of  the  monster  meetings,  as  the  somewhat  educated  labouring 
oiasses,  and  the  wholly  unskilled  labourers,  and  the  entirely  unedu- 
cated constitute  the  bulk  of  them.    These  men  are  not  trained  to 
discriminate  between  theories  of  legislation,  to  investigate  facts,  to 
ponder  over  questions  of  moral  right,  to  consider  the  claims  of 
justice  and  et^uity  over  those  of  desire  and  inclination ;  they  do  not 
trace  causes  in  their  operation  on  society,  or  inquire  into  those 
which  produce  the  effects  they  deplore ;  in  fact,  the  mob  cannot 
think,  at  least  collectively,  and  on  that  account  it  cannot  judge 
accurately.    This  being  the  case,  public  agitation,  which  is  mob 
influence  and  intimidation,  is  not  essential  to  political  reform,  but 
is,  indeed,  very  inimical  to  any  true  and  right  consideration  of 
representative  government.    Let  us  endeavour  to  get  men  to  think 
oaimly,  to  educate  themselves,  and  to  elevate  their  minds,  and 
political  reform  will  certainly  and  soon  come. 

C.  W.  W, 
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JOHN  YOUNG,  LL.D. 

"  Nor  is  the  care  of  HeaTen  withheld 
From  granting  to  the  task  proportioned  aid, 
That,  in  their  stations,  all  maj  persevere 
To  climb  the  ascent  of  Being,  and  approach 
For  ever  nearer  to  the  life  Divine.** 

Ahentitk, 

It  is  right,  perhaps,  to  keep  the  glorj  of  success  before  the  mindj 
of  men ;  but  we  ought  never  to  encourage  them  to  forget  the  glory 
of  duty.  We  can  all  attain  the  true  and  everlasting  distinction  of 
being  "good  and  faithful  servants,"  according  to  our  opportunities 
and  talents,  though  we  may  not  all  be  able  to  acauire  the  acclaim 
of  admirers,  or  gain  the  glittering  signs  of  worldly  success  in  our 
selected  course  of  life.  While,  therefore,  we  regard  it  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  thing  to  stimulate  the  struggling  and  to  exdte  the 
laggard  by  the  exhibition  of  instances  of  great  and  grand  sucoesses 
in  the  highways  of  life,  we  think  it  is  good  occasionally  to  show  the 
struggles  of  duty,  performed  honestly  in  the  humbler  situations 
whicn  many  must  fill,  and  to  point  out  the  delights  of  diligence  in 
the  doing  of  one's  duty,  even  when  the  success  gained  is  less  than 
brilliant,  and  the  hopes  which  once  irradiated  the  spirit  may  hare 
been  but  imperfectly  realized.  The  "  even  tenor  "  ot  human  things 
may  not  be  capable  of  such  picturesque  and  sensational  exhibition 
as  that  wherein  the  "  rise  and  progress  "  of  a  hero  can  be  masked 
by  the  rich  surroundings  of  wealth,  reputation,  titles,  and  titled 
friends  ;  but  the  details,  numble  though  they  be,  of  such  a  course  of 
existence,  filled  with  the  performance  of  the  daily  round  of  daily 
tasks,  may  not  be  less  useful,  if  less  exciting. 

The  highest  prizes  in  life  cannot  be  attained  by  every  one.  It  is 
well  to  know  that  there  are  indeed  higher  delights  in  the  humbler 
stations  of  Fortune  than  in  the  giddy  top  roimds  of  her  ladder.  £x- 
amples  of  extraordinary  upward  progress  too  often  produce  a  faint- 
ness  of  heart  in  those  who  read,  because  of  the  rareness  of  the  chanee 
which  leads  to  them,  and  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  men  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  times.  To  show  the  advantage  of  toiling  up* 
ward  in  the  common  ways  of  common  life  is  of  greater  utility  than 
to  tell  of  the  marvels  of  human  biography — of  peasant  bovs  beoom- 
inj|^  Popes,  of  sub-lieutenants  reaching  imperial  thrones,  of  ship-lads 
rising  to  be  millionaires,  and  of  clerks  becoming  governors  over 
mighty  provinces  and  lords  over  potent  princes.      Dr.  Samuel 
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Jobnson  had  a  true  view  of  the  useful  purpose  of  biography  when  he 
said  that  the  most  common  erery-day  life,  if  honeetly  told,  possessed 
more  interest  for  humanity  than  the  most  artfully  conceiyed  fiction. 
The  story  of  a  life,  to  which  I  now  desire  to  direct  attention,  has 
fewer  even  than  ordinary  of  the  elements  of  interest.  It  is  indeed 
a  "  simple  story,*'  but  it  has,  we  believe,  an  important  lesson  in  it  of 
the  possibilities  of  life,  of  the  benefits  of  perseveranoe,  of  the  ability 
to  rise  to  true  usefulness  and  dignity  of  being,  even  though  nothing 
more  than  the  most  moderate  competency  may  attend  effort  and 
attest  success. 

John  Young  was  bom  in  the  ancient  burgh  of  Butherglen,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  in  1781,  in  humble  circumstances. 
While  he  was  yet  a  boy  his  family  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  his 
father,  Mr.  George  Young,  adventured  the  opening  of  a  shop  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  hosiery  Tine.    In  this  he  succeeded  fairly,  and  for 
the  same  pursuit  he  destined  his  son,  who  was  consequently  edu- 
cated with  a  special  view  to  his  commercial  prospects.   About  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  transferred  from  the  school  desk  to  the  shop 
counter,  and  from  the  state  of  pupilage  to  one  of  servitude.  He  was 
a  boy  of  open,  frank,   and  conscientious  nature;   he  had  been 
thoroughly  drilled  in  religious  duty  by  his  mother,  who  was  both 
pious  and  intelligent,  and  had  undergone  a  great  deal  of  the  disci- 
pline of  sorrow  in  seeing  several  children  fade  away  out  of  her  reach 
into  the  cold  embraces  of  death  before  their  mere  childhood  had 
passed  away.    He  was,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  own  disposition,  the  subject  of  much  care  and  fond- 
ness.   His  father,  who  was  somewhat  sterner,  relaxed  into  kindness, 
and  with  great  assiduity  cultured  the  moral  principles  of  his  son- 
apprentice.      George  Young  was  an   elder,   or  lay-ruler  in  the 
Secession  church,  and  was  intensely  interested  in  the  religious  pro- 
gress of  the  people,  fond  of  engaging  in  philanthropic  projects,  and 
anxious  to  see  the  morals  of  the  men  of  his  time  raised  to  their 
highest  possibilities.    He  was  brought  by  this  circumstance  into 
close  relationship  with  many  gentlemen  of  earnest  spirit  and  active 
intelligence.    With  them  the  only  living  son  of  the  serious  and 
struggling  hosier  became  a  great  favourite.    He  was  admitted  to 
hear  the  conversation  of  these  well-informed  men,  conversation 
quickened  in  interest  by  the  French  devolution,  and  all  the  stir  and 
turmoil  of  thought  excited  by  that  terrible  strife  of  privilege  and 
power  against  progress  and  popular  freedom.     He  heard  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  society,  of  social  order,  of  religious  toleration,  of 
patriotism,  and  of  parliamentary  reform  frequently  debated,  and 
learned  to  probe  questions  with  a  keen  intellect  and  a  ready  insight. 
A  thirst  for  information  was  roused  within  him,  and  he  began  to 
read  with  a  fervour  which  seriously  interfered  with  his  performance 
of  duty  at  the  counter.    At  meals,  at  every  momentary  interval  of 
slackness  in  the  shop,  in  his  walks  in  the  fields,  and  far  into  the 
hours  allotted  for  sleep,  he  read.    His  pockets  were  always  filled 
with  books,  and  his  thoughts  began  to  oe  over-absorbed  in  study. 
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and  his  father  not  infrequently  reBented  his  neglect  of  boaineM  in 
the  search  for  knowledge.  He  apologized,  resisted,  then  relapsed, 
and  found  the  contest  between  inclination  and  duty  severe  indeed. 
Still  attempting  to  compromise  and  compound,  he  strove  diligently 
to  attend  to  his  daily  task,  and  then  flew  to  his  delightful  ooeo- 
pation  of  perusing  his  beloved  books.  His  crowing  dislike  to 
ousiness  became  the  subject  of  remark  among  his  father  a  fnesds, 
and  his  father  was  recommended  to  give  his  decided  predilecticm  a 
fair  chance  by  permitting  him  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study. 
His  previous  education,  which  had  been  merely  elementary  and 
commercial,  unfitted  him  for  proceeding  to  college,  and  the  length 
of  time  required  to  study  the  classics  so  as  to  qualify  him  to  enter 
the  university  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them,  xnade  his  fiather 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  burden  of  supporting  him  in  improductiTe* 
ness,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  expensive.  At  the  intercetaion 
of  his  mother,  who  died  in  1798,  his  father  promised  to  release  him 
from  apprenticeship,  and  to  allow  him  to  try  by  some  effort  of  kia 
own  to  work  himself  into  a  more  congenial  mode  of  life. 

Before  this  time  he  had  not  only  devoted  his  mind  to  reading, 
but  he  had  even  aspired  after  productive  thought.  He  contribalM 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  day  several  compositions  which  were  ac- 
cepted, and  made  him  a  partaker  of  the  fascinating  "  gloiy  and 
vanity  of  literature."  These  juvenile  pieces,  though  not  poaseaaed 
of  great  merit,  were  sufficient  to  excite  attention,  and  to  briai^  the 
name  of  the  literary  neophyte  to  the  lips  of  those  who,  at  that  time, 
constituted  the  men  of  letters  in  Glasgow.  Help  did  not,  however* 
come  from  them ;  it  came,  such  as  it  was,  from  the  Bev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  Secession  minister  at  Meams,  a  district  about  six  milea 
from  Glasgow,  in  which  a  small  village  named  Newton  waa  aita- 
ated.  Here  there  seemed  to  be  an  opening  for  a  school,  in  which  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  could  l^  taught.  Young  waa  !&• 
duced^  to  open  an  adventure  school,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland — that 
ia,  one  commenced  at  the  teacher's  own  risk,-— in  this  aemi-mal 
village.  He  succeeded,  and  became  a  favourite  with  pupila  and 
parents.  He  was  looked  on  as  a  notable  man ;  he  had  written  in 
the  papers  and  had  made  verses ;  he  could  talk  hke  a  clergyman, 
and  read  so  as  to  light  up  with  new  meaning  even  the  oft-conned 
volume  of  inspiration.  Dr.  M'Crie  had  commenced  a  periodical  in 
Edinburgh  as  an  organ  of  Dissent  in  Scotland.  It  waa  called  "  The 
Christian  Magaaine ;"  to  that  serial  John  Young  contributed,  and  by 
his  productions  gained  the  favourable  regard  of  the  biographer  oc 
John  Ejiox  and  Andrew  Melville,  and  the  historian  of  me  S«for- 
mation  in  Italy.  He  drew  to  himaelf  also  not  a  little  attentioii  firon 
many  other  friends  of  Dissent,  which  waa  at  that  time  eomewliat 
deficient  in  literarv  adherents,  although  strong  in  theologians.  At 
thia  time  Bobert  roUock  waa  but  a  babv,  though  he  waa  afterwarda 
to  become  the  Milton  of  Scotland ;  and  John  Wilaon  (Chnatopher 
North)  had  bnt  newly  left  the  Meama  to  begin  at  college  hm 
glorious  meteor-like  career. 
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While  plying  his  daily  Tocation  as  a  village  schoolmaster  Young 
studied  classics  tinder  Mr.  Carson,   the  parochial  teacher  of  the 
neighbouring  parish,  and  conducted  an  extensive  correspondence  of 
a  literary  nature  with  many  friends.      His  success  exceeded  his 
warmest  expectations,  and  he  gave  himself  to  his  work  with  delight. 
He  had  acquired  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  love  of  knowledge  in  his  spirit,  and  had  learned  to  do  school- 
masterly work  in  a  schoolmasterly  way.    A  firm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  gave  employment  to  a  great  many  people  in  the  bleach- 
fields  they  conducted,  heard  of  the  merits  of  John  Young,  and 
offered  him  the  office  of  head  clerk  in  their  establishment.    This, 
after  having  disposed  of  the  good-will  of  his  school  advantageously, 
he  accepted,  ana  acquitted  himself  in  his  new  situation  so  satis- 
factorily that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  similar  position, 
with  a  liberal  salary,  in  an  extensive  mercantile  warehouse  in  the 
citv  of  Glasgow.    He  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  1805,  not 
only  able  to  support  himself,  bat  to  assist  his  father  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  house,  comfortable  enough  to  accommodate  students 
connected  with  the  learned  professions,  who  gladly  accepted  the 
congenial  abode  of  John  Young  during  their  attendance  on  the 
classics  in  the  University  of  G-lasgow.    By  such  companionship  hia 
zeal  for  learning  was  inflamed,  and  having,  through  the  introduction 
of  his  student  mends,  been  admitted  to  the  membership  of  some  of 
the  debating  societies  in  which  the  ^ens  togata  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  delight,  he  became  even  more  enthusiastically  bent  on 
making  literary  progress.    Engaged  as  he  was  in  business  during 
the  hours  of  tne  college  classes,  he  could  not  acquire  the  knowledge 
dispensed  in  them.    He  was  compelled  to  be  contented  with  the 
instruction  which  could  be  gained  in  the  Andersonian  University,  at 
which  he  studied  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  became  tiie 
intellectual  leader  of  his  class-fellows.    At  length  desire  overpowered 
prudence,  and  late  though  it  was  in  life — he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old — to  commence  such  studies,  he  determined,  in  1806,  to 
enter  the  universitv.      By  permission  of  his  employers  he  was 
allowed  such  time  during  the  first  two  years  as  was  requisite  for 
collegiate  attendance  dunng  business  hours,  provided  he  made  up 
the  two  hours  required  in  the  forenoon  after  night.    This  he  did, 
fulfilling  his  clerkly  duties  every  day,  and  |>erforming  his  student 
duties  as  well.     These  extraordinary  exertions  told  hard  on  his 
health,  and  though  he  made  fair  progress  he  did  not  excite  much 
interest  either  in  the  classes  or  in  the  professors.    When,  however, 
he  came  into  Jardine's  class  (logic),  and  Mylne's  (moral  philosophy), 
he  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  tbe  tasks,  and  amidst  the  appiauBO 
of  his  fellow-students  bore  off  the  highest  honours  of  these  classes. 
In  the  college  debating  societies  he  was  a  favourite  speaker,  and 
many  of  his  friends  insisted  on  his  going  forward  to  the  bar ;  but 
this--- 

**  Stem  poTtrty*8  uocooqaerabla  bar  " 
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preyented.  Wlien  he  had  finiahed  his  arts  ocmne,  he  determined 
on  purauing  hia  atudiea  for  the  Church  of  the  Eatabliahmeat— 
though  he  had  been  educated  under  a  atrict  and  atom  Diaaent.  In 
1812  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  During  hia  collegiate  career  be 
had  aupported  himaelf  by  teaching  in  achoola  and  in  familiea.  In 
1815  he  waa  acting  aa  hitor  in  tne  family  of  Alex.  Graham,  Eiq.* 
of  Limekilna,  when  he  heard  of  the  intended  opening  of  the  Belmt 
College.  Hia  nrofeaaora,  and  many  of  hia  fellow-atudenta  in  Scotland 
and  in  Irelana,  urged  him  to  prefer  hia  claima  to  the  electora,  and 
aeduloualy  advanced  hia  intereat  with  them  in  hia  application  for 
the  x>rofe88or8hip  of  moral  philoaophy  in  that  inatitution.  He  waa 
appointed  with  a  aalary  of  £160  per  annum,  and  the  feea  of  the 
atudenta.  In  ^oyember,  1815,  the  coUejB^e  opened,  the  profeaaon 
were  installed,  and  he  commenced  the  duties  of  his  new  career. 

The  new  professor  of  morals  waa  tall,  spare,  swarthy,  large- 
featured,  bright-eyed,  energetic,  and  well  proportioned.  He  iStd 
a  voice  of  singular  volume  and  tone.  He  waa  well  versed  in  oratory, 
and  spoke  in  a  free,  fluent,  and  vivid  style.  His  conversation  was 
lively,  varied,  and  sympathetic ;  and  in  extemporaneous  utterance 
he  was  prompt,  powerful,  andpopular.  He  became  an  eatabliahed 
favourite  in  Belfast  aociety.  His  class  became  a  scene  of  intellectual 
interest,  and  the  attraction  of  his  manner  charmed  the  many  who 
listened  to  his  prelections ;  and  he,  shortly  after  his  appointment, 
acquired  so  large  an  amount  of  acceptance  with  the  public  that,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  old  professors,  the  Senatus  Acaaemicns  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Prior  to  this  period,  however,  his  fame  had  reached  the  metropolis 
of  his  native  country,  and  by  not  a  few  of  its  leading  citizens  he  was 
advised  to  appear  aa  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philoaophy, 
which  had  oecome  vacant  in  the  university  of  that  city  by  the 
demise  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  2nd  April,  1820.  He,  as  well  as 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  waa  defeated  by  John  Wilson,  afterwards 
famous  in  literary  history  aa  Christopher  North. 

Dr.  Young  was  a  favourite  member  of  the  Belfast  Literarr  Society, 
and  wrote  some  excellent  papers  for  that  association.  He  waa  at 
one  time  vice-president  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast, 
and  he  was  a  commanding  orator  on  the  platform  of  the  literary 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions  of  the  town ;  spoke  on  p<^tical 
subjects  with  readiness  of  address,  although  reluctant  often  to  use 
his  professional  influence  in  that  way.  He  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  tne  newspapers,  and  took  a  share  in  getting  up  a  periodical  of  a 
somewhat  academic  cast.  He  managed  the  library  of  the  Faculty 
for  many  years,  and  took  great  care  not  only  of  its  literary  treaaurec, 
but  of  its  pecimiary  interests.  He  was  entrusted,  often  during  lua 
summer  journeys  to  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  discretionary 
power  to  expend  a  portion  of  its  income  in  procuring  good  editions 
of  rare,  scarce,  and  valuable  books.  He  waa  for  many  years  aecre* 
tary  of  the  Faculty.    He  waa  a  warm  advocate  of  non-aectarian 
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education,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a  holy  duty  to  preserve 
science  and  literature  free  from  any  restriction  arising  m>m  the 
minuter  peculiarities  of  religious  creeds. 

In  1824  he  was  deputed  to  bring  the  condition  of  the  Belfast 
College  nnder  the  notice  of  the  Memoers  of  Parliament ;  and  while 
in  London  on  this  duty  he  made  most  favourable  impressions  on 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House.  He  also  prepared  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  which  elicited  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  claims  of  that  institution  to  goyemmental  aid ;  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently examined  by  the  Commissioners  in  Belfast  at  great  length. 
In  1826  he  rambled  oyer  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, with  some  friends,  and  in  1827,  when  the  institution  of  the 
London  University  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  was  under  consideration,  he  was 
induced,  by  a  number  of  influential  individuals  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  that  scheme,  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the  proposed 
chair.  He  was  that  year  President  of  the  Faculty,  and,  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  students  of 
Belfast  CoUei^e  on  "Prospects  of  Education  in  Ireland."  The 
address  was  highly  annreciated  at  the  time,  and  he  was  importuned 
to  permit  it  to  be  puoiished.  To  this  he  consented,  and  it  had  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  and  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  institution  in  connection  with  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
has  already  been  told  that  Dr.  Young  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
books,  and  passionately  fond  of  studious  reading.  He  made  a  lar^e 
private  collection  of  favourite  authors,  and  he  took  great  delight  in 
avidly  perusing  the  treasures  he  had  gathered  together.  Though  he 
was  highly  popular  in  social  circles,  and  frequently  invited  to  share 
in  the  gaieties  of  general  society,  he  seemed  ever  to  find  refresh- 
ment for  his  spirit  and  reinvigorment  for  his  intellect  in  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  had  surrounded  himself  in  his  own  library. 
Mis  mind  was  excessively  full,  for  he  made  himself  master  of  all  he 
read.  Indeed,  so  great  a  capacity  for  exhausting  books  had  he, 
that  he  often  paused  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  to  his  students  at 
the  mention  of  an  author's  name  or  of  his  works,  and  extemporized  an 
epitome  of  the  system  or  an  abstract  of  the  work  to  whicn  allusion 
had  been  made ;  and  this  so  readily,  fluently,  and  interestingly,  that 
the  students  delighted  in  these  occasions,  and  f^lowed  wim  admi- 
ration of  bis  extraordinary  power.  At  the  examination  of  students, 
too,  he  not  unfrequently  started  new  trains  of  thought,  and  followed 
them  out  extemporaneously  in  words  of  great  choiceness,  and  with 
a  keenness  of  intellectual  vision  which  excited  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion. He  voluntarily  undertook  the  delivery  of  many  extra  lectures 
from  the  delisht  he  felt  in  exciting  the  sympathetic  ardour  of  his 
classes  in  inteUectual  pursuits. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  within  moderate  limits  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  vast  course  of  thought  over  which  he  travelled  in 
his  Sessional  Lectures,  and  altof;ether  impossible  to  impart  the 
least  notion  of  the  fascination  which  he  threw  over  eyery  subject 
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he  touched  and  adorned.  One  or  two  exiracte  from  hia  leetnres 
TOBj,  however,  not  only  gratify  curiosity,  but  excite  inquiry,  and 
suggest  to  some  reader  the  delight  to  be  found  in  the  study  of 
mental  philosophy : — 

"  The  great  object  of  monil  philosopbj  is  to  explain  sdantifically  th«  croitodt 
of  hnman  doty,  as  these  may  be  deduced  from  the  penenal  and  relatite  cliaractcr 
of  man.    ...    It  thus  embnuses  the  study  of  the  mind  generaUy,  and  all  thoee 
Bobjects  which  conetitute  what  ia  called  meta]>h7aiG8.    .    .    .     Metapbjace 
may  be  defined  to  be  that  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  sncb  sabjeets  of 
thought  as  could  not  be  furnished  by  the  senses  alone.    It  traverses  the  whole 
region  of  consciousness.    It  inquires  into  the  nature  of  thooght  and  feeling  ;  acd 
when  it  turns  its  eye  on  other  things,  it  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaising 
their  relation  to  the  conscious  principle  than  of  investigating  their  own  spedfie 
qualities.    ...    It  discusses  the  nature  of  man  as  an  intellectnal  bcinfr,  aad 
inquires  particularly  into  the  origin  of  his  ideas.     It  endeavonra  to  aaaww  the 
following  questions  : — How  are  w«  connected  with  the  external  world  f     Gao  wo 
trace  the  mysterious  chain  whieh  binds  the  subtile  spirit  of  man  to  tha  uncooKioaB 
earth  ?    Or,  if  this  is  impossible,  what  is  the  first  step  of  the  piocesa ;  and  w^ai 
powers  of  mind  are  empl^ed  in  that  operation  which  tenninates  in  perception  ? 
How  many,  and  what  distinct  powers  are  there  in  the  mind  ?    What  is  the  difiar- 
ence  between  sensation  and  perception  ?    Are  memory  and  judgment  neocasary  to 
the  production  of  those  notions  which  we  form  when  we  throw  our  eyee  on  extenud 
nature  ?     What  are  the  laws  of  memory  and  judgment  ?     Are  these  ozipnal 
powers  ?  and  what  are  the  ideas  which  they  fumish  to  the  human  mind  ?     .    .    . 
Whence  that  incessant  series  of  conceptions  which  are  continually  passing  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  which  form  the  materials  of  his  most  exalted  thoaghts,  aad  the 
basis  of  all  his  passions  ?    Do  h»  associations  spring  from  the  •pentioa  ef  seDsa- 
tion,  memory,  and  judgment,  or  are  they  the  ofipring  of  some  independaat  pawcr  ? 
What  are  the  laws  which  regnlate  his  coneeptiosa,  and  which  havo  bees  dauHni- 
nated  the  lawa  of  assodation  ?    These  are  questiona  which  are  deeply  coooected 
with  our  mental  improvement,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  cspUia  ciery 
operation  of  the  mind.    .    .    .    All  these  inquiries  relate  to  the  operatioa  of  our 
intelleotnal  principles,  or  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  and  although  they  are  uaafly 
ranked  under  the  name  of  Metaphysics,  they  are,  in  fact,  connected  with  the  ^s* 
lesopby  of  all  the  sciences.    For  it  is  the  undisputed  province  of  mental  philosophy 
to  decide  upon  the  principles  of  every  science,  to  determine  its  boundaries,  to  inrei^ 
tigate  the  nature  of  its  proofs,  to  sift  its  definitions,  and  to  show  its  rank  and  ita 
relations  in  the  great  republic  of  hnman  knowledge.    ...    In  pa5MBg  froa 
the  consideration  of  man  as  an  intellectnal  being  to  contamplate  fats  activw  poais, 
H  will  bo  an  object  of  inqniry  whether  wo  have  got  into  a  region  eonsplatiiy 
diatinot    Are  hia  active  poweis  aomething  whieh  operataa  indepeodeatly  of  hia 
naaoD,  or  are  they,  in  £sct,  only  the  powers  of  the  uodantaading  in  actioa  ?  la  tiis 
QBderrtanding  merely  a  passive  thing,  driven  into  operation  by  aomathtog  naro 
aettvo  than  itself  ;  or  is  it  indeed  the  sfMrit  and  power  of  every  other  posrar  ?    Is 
than  not  activity— is  there  not  a  transitive  tendenoy  wherever  there  is  anscepd- 
hility  of  pleasure  or  pain  ?    Do  onr  active  powers,  therefore,  stand  oat  from  oar 
other  powers ;  or  are  they  not  merely  that  exercise  of  all  onr  ftcnltiea  which 
experience  has  led  us  to  delight  in  ?    .     .    .    Whence  is  it  that  we  eiiBg  with 
so  unimpaired  an  earnestness  to  existence,  not  only  in  yonth,  when  aSnoBi  every 
sensation  is  pleasure,  and  every  object  is  arrayed  la  the  eoloars  of  hope,  hnt 
even  when  decrepit  Ago  has  laid  hia  band  apen  vb,  and  tima,  rifling  na  ef  aH 
oar  pleaaares,  aeema  to  bo  aoppfamtiBg  them  with  pains  f    Whcnoa  onr  latw  tf 
HviBg  aad  of  posthaaioiia  ghiry— thai  priadpla  whieh  a^cs  va  to  aaoMdwaB 
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oar  love  of  tranquillity  and  repose  for  the  gratification  of  the  generation  which 
BOW  exists,  and,  bhootin);  bejond  the  dismal  barriers  of  the  tomb,  seems  to  roap 
ererlastio^  laurels  from  ai^s  jet  unborn  ?     Is  this  a  feeling  which  is  in  anj 
degree  sniuble  to  so  impertect  a  creature  a^  man  ?     Is  it  agreeable  to  reason  axxl 
sanctioned  hj  God  ?     .    .     •     How  ou^ht  man  to  feel  and  to  act  as  iutervsted  in 
his  own  happiness,  and  as  connected  with  God  and  his  neighbour  ?     .     .     .     What 
is  tliat  power  by  which  we  discern  moral  distinctions  ?     What  is  the  nature  of 
conscience  or  the  moral  sense  ?     Is  it  an  original  and  independent  prioci])le  of  the 
human  constitution,  or  is  it  merely  an  exercise  of  haiiian  nature  eniploved  on 
moral  conduct  ?     Is  the  authority  of  conscience  universal  and  indispensable  ?     Is 
it  always  to  be  obeyed,  or  is  it  capable  of  cultivation  ?     .     .     .     What  is  the 
nature  of  virtue,  or  that  quality  in  human  actions  which  conscience  approves,  and 
accoiding  to  which  the  Almighty  himself  regulates  His  conduct  ?     Is  it  b^nevo- 
lenee,  or  a  regard  to  the  good  of  all  rational  and  intelligent  beings  ?     Is  it  a  regard 
to  oar  own  good,  arising  merely  from  considerations  of  prudence  ;  or  is  it  founded 
directly  on  the  will  of  God  acting  as  our  sovereign  lawgiver  ?     In  fine,  does  it 
arise  from  views  of  general  utility  ?     ...     la  man  a  free  or  a  necessary  a^ent  ? 
Has  he  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own  will  ?     Can  he  will  what  he 
pleases  ?     Is  he  the  architect  of  his  own  desires,  or  has  he  any  control  over  their 
exiatence  and  operation  ?     If  so,  how  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  consistent  with 
the  prescience  of  God  ?     If,  again,  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  is  he  not  deceived  ? 
How  can  he  be  responsible  ;  and  why,  under  the  government  of  a  gracious  Father, 
IB  he  made  to  reap  the  evil  of  his  own  actions  ?     Even  if  we  cannot  settle  these 
excruciating  questions,  are  we  to  remain  in  doubt  with  respect  to  the  fact  of 
man's  responsibility,  and  leave  the  whole  of  human  virtue  to  be  the  sport  of  every 
metaphysical  theory  ?     .     .    .     What  is  the  extent  of  human  responsibility,  and 
what  the  final  destiny  of  man  ?     Does  our  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  terminate 
with  this  life  ?     Have  we  been  furnished  with  all  this  apparatus  of  power  and 
pasaon,  of  personal  feelings  and  social  sympathies,  of  mental  curiosity  and  moral 
ardoofi  to  drop  into  the  dust  in  the  midst  of  our  career — the  miserable  abortion  of 
intelligence  and  feelings,  the  idle  sport  of  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears,  and,  at  last, 
the  wretched  prey  of  disappointment  ?     Are  the  blessed  hopes  of  immortality, 
held  out  in  the  gospel,  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  and  does  reason  itself 
conoar  with  revelation  in  giving  the  sanction  of  an  endless  life  to  the  present 
operations  of  man  ?     What  is  the  natnre  of  the  soul  ?     Is  it  material  or  imma- 
terial ?     Or,  if  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  any  existence,  what  are 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  believe  in  the  distinetion  made  between  them  ?"     The 
aeoond  branch  of  ethics  concerns  itself  with  social,  and  the  third  with  persons^ 
duties.    "But,  in  tracing  the  history  of  man,  it  is  not  sulHcieut  to  consider  bim 
merely  as  an  individual,  nor  to  determine  solely  what  he  ought  to  do.    We  have 
to  £bUow  him  into  public  life,  and  to  contemplate  him  as  a  member  of  the  civil 
MBMnwuty.    We  find  there  a  mingled  mass  of  varied  intelligence,  of  opposing 
pMsiens  sod  intensts,  and  of  complicated  relations,  which  no  one  individual  can 
be  permitted  to  regulate.    The  voice  of  the  moralist  is  drowned  amidst  the  furious 
passions  of  men.    Every  man  might  trust  to  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  but 
where  is  the  reason  or  the  conscience  which  will  dictate  the  same  things  to  all  ? 
Coereioa  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  pnbCc  interest,  and  civil  law  does  not  merely 
say  that  yon  ought,  but  that  yon  must  be  compelled  to  act  in  a  certain  way. 
Here,  then,  a  wide  field  of  investigation  opens  open  us.    ...    h  is  nanalty 
denominated  jurisprudence,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  origin  of  society,  its 
advancement  through  difierent  stages  to  its  highest  refinement,  the  foundation 
and  different  kinds  of  government,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
administered.*' 
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,  Here  is  a  programme  of  a  oourse  of  pliilosophy  of  yaat  extent  and 
of  great  interest.  The  varioos  questions  suggested  and  inquiries 
raised  Dr.  Young  pursued  with  ardour,  and  sought  answers  to  with 
diligence ;  while  lie  expressed  them  with  clearness,  force,  beantj, 
and  origin1|iity^at  once  elegantly  and  eloquently. 

^X^Young^ever  married.  He  resided  during  the  whole  of  his 
B^Jm^'^rofessoriate  with  his  colleague.  Dr.  Cairns  (whose  bio- 
grapny  haJs  been  already  sketched  in  this  serial  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  modem  loi^icians,  and  their 
doings,  works,  and  influences).  In  1828  Dr.  Young  was  seized 
witl^,an  illness  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  using  his  legs 
^  in  walking,  and  which,  though  not  impeding  the  flow  of  his  thoughts, 
caused  anxiety  to  be  felt  u>r  his  health.  So  soon  as  the  couege 
session  closed  he  hastened  to  Scotland,  and  in  one  of  its  pretty 
watering-places  sought  to  woo  reinvigoration.  He  returned  much 
improyed,  and  entered  on  the  business  of  his  class  in  October,  in 
high  hopes  of  life,  enjoyment,  and  usefulness.  In  February,  1^, 
he  broke  down  under  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  chest,  which, 
though  subdued  for  a  short  time,  renewed  its  stren^h-sapping 
enmity.  Disease  of  the  heart,  which  had  long  been  incipient^  now 
rapidly  accelerated  its  progress,  and  after  a  severe  but  calmly 
borne  struggle,  he  found  release  from  his  sufferings  by  the  advent 
of  death  on  the  morning  of  9th  March,  1829,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Younfi[*s  "Lectures  on  Intelleol^ial  Philosophy"  were  published 
posthumously,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Cairns,  inl835.  They  had  been  pre- 
ceded in  the  market  by  the  issue  in  18^  of  the  brilliant  **  Lectoxes 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
also  put  forth  after  their  author's  death.  They  are  neither  so  fiaent^ 
so  flowery,  nor  so  fascinating,  as  Dr.  Brown's ;  but  they  are  more 
concise,  better  reasoned,  less  paradoxical,  and  more  thorouffh-going 
than  his.  But  what  a  sense  of  power  they  give  us,  if  we  only  reflect 
IJiat  their  author,  only  twenty  years  before  Lis  death,  had  the  noble 
courageousness  to  enter  upon  a  university  course,  after  having  spent 
a  great  part  of  life  in  commerce  and  teaching,  and  yet  was  able 
to  orace  nis  spirit  up  to  the  construction  and  production  of  such  a 
scheme  of  philosopny  as  that  foreshadowed  in  the  extracts  given 
above !  This  power  of  vanquishing  by  persistent  effort  the  obstacles 
before  which  others  succumb  indicates  the  possession  of  a  superior 
nature.  This  is  "  toiling  upward :"  it  is  a  toil  not  taken  for  its 
possible  rewards,  but  for  its  intrinsic  delights.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  tempting  height  to  which  Dr.  Young  attained ;  but  it  was  one  of 
usefulness,  worth,  and  mark,  of  influence,  consideration,  and  weight : 
but  it  is  all  the  better  so  if,  while  it  moderates  our  hopes,  it  cherishes 
our  hopefuhieBS  of  success  in  our  attempts  at  "  toiling  upward." 
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THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 
JoiNXB,  Poet,  ahd  Playweioht.' 

The  followiog  simple  storj  of  real  life — ^pUiolj  told  as  it  is — ^possesses  rnneh 
interest,  and  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  sorrow  to  the  far-off  Qaeens- 
land  graTe  in  which  the  eager,  ambitions,  and  persevering  lad  is  now  laid,  whoso 
life-tide  is  comprised  in  thb  brief  newspaper  snmmarj  which  we  qnote  from  the 
Ayrshire  Express : — 

"  Campbell's  life  was  a  short  and  yeiy  eventful  one.  We  remember  once  praising 
some  of  his  verses.  He  langhed,  and  said  he  had  no  doabt  we  were  qaite  right, 
for  he  was  sent  into  the  world  in  the  same  year  that  the  other  Tom  Campbell  waa 
called  ont  of  it.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  ran  away  to  sea,  bat  letumed  after  a 
two  years'  voyage,  when  he  got  employment  as  a  clerk  in  Ayr.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  commeoced  verse-making.  The  confinement  of  the  coanting-room 
soon  tired  him,  and  he  determined  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  part  of  wUch  he 
acquired  in  Ayr,  and  part  in  Kilmarnock.  While  in  Kilmarnock  he  continued  to  fill 
note-books  with  verses  ;  commenced  writing  several  plays  ;  attended  night  schools, 
and  learned  some  French  and  a  little  Latin  ;  and  took  to  saving  money.  He  wrought 
in  Glasgow  for  two  or  three  months  after  he  lefc  Kilmarnock,  but  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  was  to  see  his  '  Chinese  Drama '  on  the  stage  in  London.  This 
was  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him  to  the 
last.  Arrived  in  the  metropolis,  he  wrote  a  new  copy  of  the  play,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher,  whose  patronage,  he  was  told,  it  would  be 
of  some  consequence  to  secure.  We  have  heard  him  relate  the  interview  often. 
The  great  publisher  received  him  very  kindly  ;  asked  him  where  he  came  from  ; 
spoke  about  Mauchline;  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  drama.  Then  followed 
question  and  answer  and  advice.  '  You  intend  placing  this  on  the  stage,  do  you  ? 
Veiy  good :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  manage  that.  I'm  veiy  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  got  a  trade.  You'll  get  plenty  of  work  here.  Don't  mind  the  drama  just  now. 
Continue  as  before  to  improve  your  mind.  Be  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  call 
agun  ;  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  get  on.'  The  advice  was  followed  to  the 
letter.  He  worked  every  day  at  his  trade  ;  attended  elocution  classes  ;  gave  read- 
ings at  working  men's  dabs  at  least  once  a  week ;  wrote  two  three-volume  novels  ; 
and  added  greatly  to  his  list  of  songs  and  plays.  The  mere  physical  labour 
must  have  been  terrible.  It  soon  told.  BUs  lungs  were  declared  to  be  affected. 
He  came  home  about  September,  last  year  [1865],  with  a  heavy  purse  and 
ruined  constitution.  After  a  good  deal  of  blistering  he  seemed  to  revive  a  little. 
Much  agdnst  the  will  of  his  friends,  who  feared  any  great  trial  of  his  strength, 
he  gave  a  series  of  readings  in  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock.  Before  leaving  for  London, 
in  January,  he  published  *  Pope  Sixtus  V. :  an  Historical  Play,  in  Four  Acts.' 
In  the  preface  he  says,  while  addressing  a  certain  order  of  critics,  '  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  politio  to  tell  such  people  that  the  following  drama  was  written  by  its 
author  at  eighteen  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  make  bad  much  worse  if  they  were  told 
that  it  is  now  three  years  since  it  was  written.'  When  he  reached  London  he  got 
worse.  He  was  advised  to  try  Queensland.  He  sailed  in  February.  The  Smj 
before  leaving  London  he  wrote  the  author  of  this  paragraph  that  if  he  remained 
where  he  was  other  six  weeks,  he  would  require  six  feet  in  *  Ood's  acre.'  He  was 
carried  [in  May,  1866]  to  the  hospital  at  Brisbane  [Qaeensland]  oomplete(f 
exhausted,  and  was  fisted  to  live  only  some  two  days  in  a  country  whose  climate 
he  fondly  hoped  wimld  restore  him  to  health,  and  enable  him  to  prosecute  hie 
daifing  plans  with  nnewed  Tigour.    He  was  only  twenty-two  yean  of  ige.* 

1866.  2  0 
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SELECTIONS   ON    SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

CoNTSovBBST  is  asflertiDg  for  itself  an  important  po8iti<m  ia 
modem  thought.  It  is  organizing  men  into  eontiderateneis,  mi 
proTing  itflelf  to  be  the  friend  of  progress,  intelligence,  and  fhilaa- 
thropy.  That  which  was,  at  one  time,  thonght  to  jeopardize  men's 
holiest  conTictions  snd  most  tenacionslv  held  principles,  is  nov 
welcomed  as  a  favonrite  of  truth  and  a  nirtherer  of  righteoosDess. 
Science  more  than  quarter  of  a  century  ago  founded  the  Brituh 
Association,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  that,  to  be  truly  nsefsl, 
its  proceedings  must  be  in  part  controversial.  Archseology  hu 
diosen  controrersy  for  an  ally  too,  and  in  its  congresses  admitt 
debatable  topics  and  keen  discussions.  The  Sodal  Congress  sooe 
ten  years  ago  sprang  forth  as  an  amateur  parliament,— a  gtait 
public  debating  society  —  a  meeting  intended  to  promote  not 
mdiTidual  only,  but  national  improvement.  ControYersj— wtick 
had  long  been  legally  employed  in  t^e  consideration  of  poKtiesl 
topics,  and  had  been  found  to  produce  good  results  in  fsgsid  to 
science  and  sociology — has  of  late  been  taken  into  fkrour  by  the 
church  too,  and  church  congresses  are  employing  debate  for  die 
advancement  and  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  influences  and  die 
religious  life  of  men.  Industry  has  also  had  its  IntematioittI 
Controversial  Congress  at  Geneva.  Now  moral  science  claims  tlie 
aid  of  controversy  too,  and  there  has  been  instituted  a  Moral 
Science  Congress.  All  this  is  hopeful.  It  points  forward  to  a 
time  when  reasoned  thought  shall  j>revaLL  among  men,  and  hoasit 
belief  or  doubt  will  gain  a  fair  hearing ;  when  impartial  diseossieB 
will  he  welcomed,  not  tolerated,  and  when  men  shall  be  truly  willi^f; 
to  welcome  tiie — 

"  Truth  wbere*er  'tis  Ibuiid, 
On  hcathsn  or  on  Christian  ground.'* 

In  the  month  of  October  we  had  a  much  larger  amoont  of 
elo(]^uence  and  discussion  than  usnal.  We  have  had  brought  beftff 
us,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  only,  a  debate  in  a  Free  Ghuith 
Presbytery  in  Glasgow  upon  heresy ;  some  exciting  discussioB  ee 
what  IS  called,  in  Scotlana,  the  Union  Question,  s.  e.,  a  motion  for  i 
reunion  of  moat  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  in  thwt  dburoh-lellomhip 
divided  country,  and  the  controversies  which  hafm  gone  on  in  th* 
Social  Science  Cengresa  at  Manchester,  the  Evngetiettl  AIUbss 
at  Ba4^,  umA  the  Chu«h  Congnsi  at  Ywdu    To  tfasw  we  kw 
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k»d  added  a  debate  on  public  iinproveaents  in  Edinburgh,  the 
great  reform  demonstrations  at  Leeds,  Glasgow,  &c.,  and  the 
speeches  of  a  great  number  of  M.P.s  to  their  constituents,  as  wefl 
as  not  a  few  addresses  to  literary  associations.  With  some  dili- 
gence we  have  read  and  with  some  deliberation  we  hare  weighed 
the  contending  claims  of  the  various  matters,  and  we  have  decided 
on  placing  the  following  selections  on  Social  Science  before  our 
readers,  as  embracing  at  once  much  elegantly  expressed  and  highly 
useful  thought. 

LoBD  BfiouaHAK  ON  EaBOPSAK  Affubs  akd  thb  Evils  of  Wab* 

Lord  Brougham,  as  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  delivered  a  clear  and  well-thought-out  address.  He 
who  was  once  Demosthenic  in  his  denunciations  has  become  almost 
courtier-like  in  his  fondness  for  paving  compliments.  He  made 
some  appropriate  and  feeling  remarks  on  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  council  through  death — Sir  C.  Hastings  and  Lord  Glenelg, — 
and  then  turned  to  his  living  colleagues,  Mr.  Plunket,  Lord 
Napier,  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  &c.  He  spoke  of  courts  of  conciliation, 
the  law  of  evidence,  bribery,  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  movement,  co-operation,  refuges,  infirmaries,  and 
lastly,  of  foreign  affairs  and  war.  We  quote  the  peroration,  but 
cannot  help  remarking,  as  we  think,  that  this  able  exhibition  of 
eloquence  at  eighty-four  years  of  age  closes  inartistically. 

**  Hftve  we  Mytbing  to  console  vs  when  we  tnra  onr  eyes  abroad  ?  The 
Aoooants  mie  so  ooDflicting  that  we  cannot  prononoce  anything  with  certainty 
on  the  atate  of  the  Continent,  as  to  what  may  be  the  distribntion  of  dominion  or 
the  oontinuanoe  of  peace.  Let  ne,  howeyer,  hope  that  the  error  will  not  be  com- 
mitted of  giTiDfr  a  preference  to  one,  eten  the  beef,  espedally  to  Hnngary.  The 
grmt  body  of  the  Germane  most  be  considered,  and  the  weight  of  Anstria,  both 
by  lead  and  eea,  mnst  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  united  powers  of  Germany  in 
all  its  departments  be  fnlty  recognized.  On  the  whole,  there  ean  be  no  donbt 
that  the  eaose  of  progresa  is  in  a  hopeful  condition.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
towards  free  iustitiitions,  and  the  states  of  Oeiraany  are  in  confident  ezpectatioa 
ef  legislation  mere  or  less  within  the  direct  infloenoe  of  the  people.  It  dionld 
aeem  that  the  Protestant  interest  has  gained  considerably,  and  certainly  agtinst 
the  great  evils  of  Anbtria's  defisata  mnst  be  set  their  anqneatioBable  tendency  to 
lessen  the  papal  power  and  to  hasten  the  depsrtnre  of  the  French  from  Rome, 
as  well  as  their  securing  the  liberation  of  Venice,  at  which  all  onr  friends  mnst 
rvjoice  on  account  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  no  means  beeaase  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  had  the  least  right  to  obtain  this  extension  of  its  territories.  In  Franco 
there  is  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Iipperial  Government,  and  so  general  a 
desire  of  material  prosperity,  that  there  seems  good  groimd  l»r  a  belief  in  gveiter 
freedom  of  discussion  being  given  to  pabUo  bodies,  aad  evea  of  aoaie  relanliBn 
in  the  laws  respecting  the  press  also.  Thia,  loo,  is  SBfasstiQOable,  tint  gnat 
sacrifices  have  been  made  somewhat  unespeotedly  for  the  termimtion  of  bostilitMi, 
that  the  Emperor's  conduct  to  prevent  their  eontinmnoe  has  been  higldy  meri- 
torions,  and  that  at  length  a  general  peaoe  is  eoadnded.  Tes  I  peaoe  is  isstMsd 
on  the  Contiaeat,  and  all  friends  of  social  soieooe  mast  faeartfly  t^/mm.  ha 
ditions  and  the  arrangements  left  by  the  war  are  of  great  importance  not^ 
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•tanding;  and  I  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  statement  which  I  made  men  than 
once  in  Parliament,  that  if  bystanders  see  more  of  the  game  than  those  who  plaf 
it,  as  the  common  saying  purports,  there  is  a  bystander  now  who,  besides  awag 
the  game,  will  most  probably  have  some  claims  to  profit  bj  the  result,  whichever 
party  gained,  and  so  it  has  turned  ont  that  the  claims  have  been  made,  bat  most 
properly  they  have  not  been  insisted  upon.     Whether  the  peace  concladed  La  to 
be  durable,  or  only  a  truce,  remains  to  be  seen.    But  whatsoever  doubt  maf 
hang  over  the  future,  on  the  grievous  aspect  of  the  past  there  can  be  none.     In 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  wide-spreading  war  has  raged,  and  tens 
of  thousands  have  perished  or  been  consigned  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  bj  their 
wounds,  and  all  this  has  been  msde  to  secure  an  extension  of  dominion  or  increase 
of  affluence.    The  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon  were  hardly  more  costly  of  Uood, 
and  yet  he  wss  excused  for  his  lust  of  conquest  by  the  service  he  had  rezidered 
in  closing  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution — ^an  excuse  which  belongs  not  to  t]» 
authors  of  the  late  hostilities.    Yet  is  it  any  real  excuse  for  Napoleon  ?  and  how 
much  is  his  nephew  to  be  preferred  for  his  love  of  peace,  and  for  feeling  by  his 
actual  presence  and  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  all  the  horrors  of  war  ?    Although 
the  glory  of  war  lends  its  horrible  atrocities  a  false  glare  which  deceives  as  ss  to 
its  bloodguiltiness,  in  what  does  the  crime  of  Napoleon,  when   he  sacrifieed 
thousands  of  lives  to  his  lust  of  foreign  conqnest,  differ  from  that  of  Bobespicm^ 
when  he  sought  domestic  power  by  slaying  hundreds  of  his  fellow-dtizeos  ?     la 
one  particular  there  is  more  atrocity  in  the  crimes  of  the  latter;  thej  wen 
perpetrated  under  the  name  and  form  of  justice,  whose  sanctity  they  cnielly 
profaned;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  far  more  blood  was  f pilled,  far  more  wide- 
spreading  and  lengthened  misery  occasioned  to  uooffeodiog  provinces,  by  the 
invasions  of  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  Russia,  than  by  ail  the 
acts  of  the  Committee,  the  Convention,  and  the  Revolutionary  TribnnaL    Nor 
will  mankind  ever  be  free  from  the  scourge  of  war  until  they  leam  to  call  things 
by  their  proper  names,  to  give  crimes  the  same  epithets,  whatever  outward  fora 
they  may  assume,  and  to  regard  with  equal  abhorrence  the  conqueror  who  skkv 
his  thirst  of  dominion  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  more  Talgsr 
I  criminal,  who  is  executed  for  taking  the  life  of  a  wayfaring  man,  that  he  nay 

seize  upon  his  purse.  We  hesitate  not  to  shed  the  blood  q£  the  common  fides, 
and  even  those  most  averse  to  capital  punishment  make  an  exception  against  the 
murderer.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  prosecuting  muiderezs,  and  the  juries 
convict,  who  in  cases  of  theft  or  embezzlement,  or  even  forgery,  would  hesitatai 
I  Snch  is  the  universal  horror  of  murder,  or  even  of  attempts  to  commit  it,  and  ol 

partial  committal.     Then  why  do  the  same  parUes  regard  the  aUughter  of  teas 
of  thousands,  some  with  tolerance,  and  some  even  with  approval  ? 

'  One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 
To  mnrder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame.' 
^  Young  J '  Univermd  Pauiom^  sect  vn. 

Snoh  is  the  result  of  war,  and  while  men  will  fight,  and  slsy  their  tens  of 
thousands,  the  crime  of  murder  on  the  largest  scale  must  go  on  nnpaniabed  laH 
I  imrepented.     Yes,  unpunished  in  this  world.    But  our  heavenly  Father  bestov- 

I  mg  free-will  on  His  creatures  hath  declared  them  aooountsble  for  its  sbnss;  and 

'  administering  jQ^tice  in  mercy  towards  the  numbers  deceived  or  oompdhd  nils 

Uoodguiltinees,  fie  condemns  those  that  have  betrayed  or  forced  them  as  tbar 
I  aooomplices  or  their  instroments  to  the  tmspeakahle  and  enduing  tonBesti  ef 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  is  a  noblemaa  enthuBiastic  in  his  zeal  for  social 
reform,  for  labours  of  love,  and  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
view^s.  He  is  much  bent  on  promulgating  ma  theoretical  opinions ; 
but  he  is  also  laudably  anxious  to  promote  practical  work  in  behalf 
of  humanity.  Of  his  more  recent  appearances  on  the  religious 
platform,  some  may  disapprore  of  his  keen  speech  against  certain 
writers  whose  views  differ  from  his  own,  and  that  of  the  party  of 
which  he  is  a  leader.  In  politics  some  may  think  him  less  liberal 
ihaii  he  might  be ;  but  in  sociology  his  efforts  can  scarcely  fail  to 
satisfy,  for  he  works  with  a  will  to  do  the  instant  duties  that 
Christian  humanity  suggests.  He  has  now  held  office  as  President 
twice  in  the  Social  Science  Congress.  The  speech  delivered  this 
year  was  less  eloquent  than  that  of  his  former  presidency,  and  we 
shall  limit  our  excerpt  to  his  exordium,  an  intermediate  passage, 
and  his  peroration.  After  a  few  introductory  explanations  and 
complimentary  phrases  his  lordship  spoke  as  follows : — 

"We  are  now  aboat  to  celebrate  our  tenth  anniveDary,  and  we  may  be  sum- 
iDoned  to  show  canse  why  our  existence  should  be  prolonged, — we  may  hear  that 
the  qaeetions  are  exhausted,  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  details 
is  wearisome  and  useless.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  repetition  of  the  same 
details  is  not  in  the  same  places,  and  before  the  same  aadiences;  and  even  if  it 
were  so,  there  steps  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  *  To  write  the  same  things  to 
you,  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous;  but  for  you  it  is  safe;'  safe,  because  we  speak 
of  things  which  come  home  to  every  man's  life,  and  almost  to  every  man's  bosom- 
things  which  cannot  be  neglected,  if  ignorantly,  without  danger,  and  if  wilfully, 
without  both  danger  and  crime.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  have  given  to  the 
world  several  volumes  of  transactions,  abounding  in  most  valuable  reports  of  oar 
discussions  and  proceedings.  They  are  rich  in  argument  and  facts  on  all  the 
subjects  embraced  in  our  programme;  and  were  the  curious  and  the  sympathiaiog 
disposed  to  study  them,  we  might  be  spared,  for  some  time  at  leiist,  any  further 
efforts  in  this  direction.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  and  we  must  trace  it  to  a 
spirit  at  all  periods  strong,  bat  peculiarly  so  in  our  own  generation,  a  love  of 
things,  actually  or  apparently,  new.  An  old  thought,  an  old  fact,  an  old  inference, 
dressed  up  in  a  new  garment,  and  presented  in  a  fresh  light,  has  all  the  charm  of 
novelty,  even  to  minds  well  conversant  with  the  subject;  and  hundreds,  no  doubt, 
who  would  shrink  from  the  dull  and  solitary  pursuit  of  facta  diffused  through 
numerous  and  balky  octavos,  are  fascinated  by  the  human  voice  in  the  delivery 
of  eloquent  addresses,  or  in  the  lively,  vi^oroas,  and  protitable  discussions  that 
follow  so  frequently  on  the  close  of  the  several  papers.  But  though  we  have  old 
subjects,  see  how  constantly  we  are  aided  by  new  men — and  herein  lies  one  great 
advantage  of  our  system.  Latent  science,  latent  zeal,  latent  energy,  latent  intel- 
lect, latent  through  diiBdence,  want  of  opportunity,  or  subject-matter,  are  brought 
to  the  light  of  day  before  your  assembled  Congress.  Each  one  who  has  con- 
tributed ao  essay,  or  taken  part  in  the  deliberations,  returns  to  his  home,  and 
becomes  recognized  as  a  centre  of  influence  and  practical  knowledge.  Thus  the 
spirit  and  power  of  active  service  are  widely  diffused,  silently  working  in  times  of 
health,  but  prompt  and  loud  in  times  of  disease;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute, 
under  Crod's  good  providence,  the  suppression  of  the  late  epidemic,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  larger  views,  the  readier  knowledge,  the  greater  capacity  for  im- 
poeing  discipline,  or  submitting  to  it,  and  to  the  faculty,  so  recently  and  so  advan- 
tageoosly  exhibited,  for  immediate  and  effectire  co*operation  among  functiooaries 
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and  TolnntMrs,  piolieMtowil  and  vapcofoiMoiul  pflnoni, — ftll  wfaith 
•prang  from  the  •zhortatioos  we  have  nttered,  the  lesaoos  «•  hare  given,  tfaefiMli 
we  have  adduced,  the  pn>o&  we  have  inatitated,  and  the  healthy  aod  enligiitMiBg 
circait,  as  it  wen,  of  our  jadges  of  asaUe,  who  go  fortby  jear  bj  year,  to  aak  it 
liberty  a  legion  of  physical  and  moral  tratha,  loog  and  hopdetsly  dcapiMd  or  i»- 
priaooed  by  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  oar  forefathers.  It  is  said  ia  nany 
qaarten,  *  The  Congress  has  ezhansted  the  sabject;  bat,  nevertheless,  it  baa  devised 
BO  cures.' -  The  second  part  of  the  sentence  thus  refates  the  first,  for  the  whole 
thing  then  remains  to  be  done.  So  far  from  having  ezhansted  the  aabjcet,  we  have 
barriy  penetrated  the  outer  emst,  nor  will  our  real  difficulties  dininish,  aa  in  tte 
phyaical  scioBcee,  with  improvements  of  kaowledge.  It  ia  impOMible  lema  to  1^ 
dewn  our  formuIsB — as  in  chemiatry,  aatrooomy,  aod  geology— to  be  obefed  and 
rdished  the  moment  they  are  ndoosd  to  actaal  dameoetratioB.  la  oar  |iaiBwts 
the  moral  and  phyaical  eUments  are  closely,  intricately,  aod  inseparably  cismbiid 
We  shall  probably  break  up  tbia  very  session,  having  establiabed  to  enr  hassles 
content,  and  that  of  all  thinking  people,  the  neceasity  and  praoticability  of  auny 
things  essential  to  the  bodily  and  mental  welfare,  nay,  safety,  of  oiiUimis,  all  to  be 
set  aside  as  ignored,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  some  honoorable  exceptions,  by  vestries, 
boards  of  goardiaos,  aod  every  form,  pressure,  and  kind  of  s&oglo  or  siaefisted 
proprietors.  To  pause,  however,  in  our  career  woold,  on  the  part  of  scicaee,  be  a 
pnaillanimous  confessioB  of  defeat;  but,  on  the  part  of  humanity  and  monls^  it 
would  be  a  resolution  no  less  perilous  than  disgraceful." 

The  noble  President  then  discoursed  on  the  prevention  of  in- 
fanticide, the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  claaset,  the 
half-time  system,  the  state  of  the  potteries  and  the  briek-fieida,  the 
climbing  boys  engaged  in  chimney*  sweeping,  the  difficnlkiea  of  edn- 
oating  an  agricultuial  population,  public  health,  and  the  dweUxog- 
kooaea  of  the  industrious  poor,  the  social  power  of  aympatkij,  our 
f<tf  eign  relations,  our  colonies  and  the  progress  they  are  makiag, 
the  influence  of  the  press,  the  employment  of  women  and  childrcn, 
and  the  aim  and  end  of  social  science  and  divine  law.  The  paasages 
which  follow  are  those  on  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  the  perora- 
tion:— 


"  The  master-evil  which  oullifies  every  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  workiBg 
people,  which  leaves  us  no  rest,  and  on  which  let  us  take  good  care  that  the  public 
also  has  no  rest — the  evil  that  empraces  and  intensifies  all  the  others,  the  hotbed 
of  pauperism,  immorality,  disease,  and  drankenoeas — drunkennees  alieraately  the 
cause  and  consequence  of  disease — ^the  evil  that  is  negative  in  preventing  every 
improvement,  and  positive  in  maturing  every  mischief,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  nat* 
teen-twentieths  of  the  corruptions  that  beset  our  social  state,  and  forma  tho  crowa* 
ing  abomination  of  the  whole,  is  the  domiciliary  condition  of  many  thoosenda  of 
our  people.  Bat  we  must  look  not  only  to  the  pestilential  character  of  the  aetasl 
dwellings,  but  to  the  unventilated,  fever-breeding  localities  in  which  they  stand — 
the  dark,  damp,  and  narrow  alleys,  never  visited  by  a  ray  of  the  ann  or  a  breath  ef 
fiesh  air.  To  describe  these  things  is  impossible.  They  must  be  seen,  smek, 
tasted  in  person.  Diet  and  disrepair,  such  as  ordinary  folka  can  form  no  notion  ii, 
darkneas  that  may  be  felt,  odours  that  may  be  handled,  faintness  that  can  hardly 
be  resisted,  hold  despotic  rule  in  these  dens  of  deepair.  There  are  hundreds  when 
there  should  be  tens,  and  thoosanda  where  there  ahould  be  hundreda.  The  over- 
crowding is  frightful,  it  disgusts  every  physical  and  moral  seaee ;  and  the  nuie  so 
when  we  see  it  as  a  growing,  not  a  deoUning  evil.   The  numberless  dSsplacemcnts, 
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IMftt,  priMBt,  and  to  coma,  fill  the  poor  people,  and  as  too,  with  tcmr  and  p«r- 
ptezity.  And,  aa  thoogh  thia  were  not  enoagh,  the  eoantless  hoata  in  Londoa 
^ected  firam  their  homea,  and  endeavoaring  to  find  ahelter  in  dweUinga  already 
•ocnpted,  and  aboonding  with  life  far  heyond  eveiy  limit  of  decency,  health,  and 
eacnftrt,  are  eceonntered  by  some  40,000  immigrants  annually,  who  are  seeking  tka 
wme  acoommcdation,  and  contribute,  along  with  other  causes,  to  heap  faadly  upon 
liMttlly  in  these  bmrsting  tenements,  to  lower  the  rate  of  wage,  and  yet  raiae  the  rale 
4>f  rent,  for  the  great  maaa  of  the  noakilled  labonrera.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this? 
KcM  that  I  can  see,  except  a  new  fire  of  London  to  sweep  away  all  these  filtbj 
ngiona  thnt  most  be  deatroycd  to  be  improved,  and  then  a  vast  and  liberal  oontri- 
Imtion  from  all  aorta  and  aizes  of  men  to  erect  the  city  on  a  basis  of  health  and 
humanity.  Four^nd-twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  matter  have  led  me  to  do 
practical  conclusions  on  a  brge  scale.  We  have  built  model  lodgiog-housea ;  and 
ao  far  aa  they  go  they  are  a  blessing  to  the  people.  But  *  what  are  they  amonf{  to 
many? '  They  yielded  every  return  that  a  mere  philanthropist  can  desire,  biit» 
Snancially,  nothing  could  tempt  the  large  capitalists,  who  seek  a  remunerative  in- 
Ttatment  for  their  money.  The  price,  too,  of  land  la  rising  mightily,  and  the 
gftit  Incraase  of  wages  among  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers  is  a  very  heavy 
addition  to  the  eoat  of  bnildiDg,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the  amount  of  the  nnts. 
Hmiaea  are  springing  up  around  the  cities,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  altogether  lor 
workmen  el  large  weekly  receipts.  Suburban  villages  are  proposed,  with  pennj 
Umitts,  but  the  objecUeoa  made  to  them  are  endless,  principally  by  the  women,  who 
■aeign  tome  very  sound  and  businesa'like  reasons  for  refusing  to  quit  their  ordinaij 
abodes ;  and,  indeed,  were  they  to  do  so,  the  public  weal  would  be  little  served 
Iherahy,  for  the  filthy  tenements  (unleaa  a  wholesome  system  prevailed  to  poll 
down  in  proportion  aa  you  built  up)  would  instantly  be  seized  by  a  herd  of  oocu- 
pAnta,  and  all  the  mischiefs  be  perpetuated,  and  probably  increased.  It  is  neeas- 
aary,  moreover,  that  many  classes  of  skilled  workmen  should  have  their  dwellings 
wiUdn  hourly  reach  of  their  principal  and  of  each  other.  To  these  the  suburbiiQ 
▼iUage  and  the  penny  train  are  of  small  use;  nor,  in  truth,  to  any  but  those  who 
hsve  fixed  hours,  fixed  places  of  work,  and  good  and  certain  wages.  To  the 
labourer  who  Uves  from  band  to  mouth,  hunting  around  for  a  job,  hanging  about 
tile  docks,  the  yards,  the  shops,  the  courts,  aiwaya  uncertain  of  the  amount  of  his 
gains,  and  sometimes  uncertain  of  any  receipt  at  all,  '  rising  early  and  late  taking 
rest.'  the  railways  and  the  residencea  are  utterly  worthless;  and  yet  these  classes 
sre  the  vast  majority  of  the  ill-housed  population.  For  these  our  model  buildings 
have  done  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing.  No  one  of  the  schemes  hitherto  pro- 
pounded, no  one  of  the  bills  submitted  to  Parliament,  holds  out  even  the  shadow  of 
a  promise.  Suppose  it  be  ordained  tliat  tenements  shall  be  built,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  they  must  be  constructed  with  everything  that  health  and  decency 
require.  But  who  of  this  claims  of  the  people  will  be  able  to  meet  even  the  lowest 
rate  of  the  new  weekly  payments  for  family  houses?  And  if  constructed  on  a  plan 
of  aingle  rooms — the  utmost  that  these  casual  labourers  are  able  to  afford, — we 
shall  perpetuate  by  law  a  system  of  life  subversive  of  every  moral  and  physical  obli- 
gation. I  will  refer  to  bnt  one  mode  among  the  many  which  have  been  devised, 
for  the  amelioration  of  this  state  of  things.  A  society,  of  which  I  am  president, 
iMs  executed  several  worka  in  the  way  of  the  adaptation  and  conversion  of  existing 
Unements.  Single  houses,  or  entire  courts  and  alleys,  have  been  repaired,  white- 
waahed,  and  TtntiJated-^dialBa  have  been  fitted  to  the  main  sewers,  pavements 
bud  down,  and  a  due  supply  of  water  provided.  The  accommodation,  no  doub^  is 
not  equal  to  that  which  is  given  by  new  buildings  ;  but  many  of  the  happy  issues 
are  obtained  by  it,  and  the  benefits  are  effected  at  about  cue-seventh  of  the  cost  of 
fresh  constructions.   This  pUn,  though  qualified  to  effect  improvements  on  a  large 
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Mala  and  at  a  ebeap  rate,  has  not,  I  am  aony  to  laj,  femid  many  imitatois — tet 
haar  the  malt  in  a  siogle  localit j.  I  had  kmg  coreted  a  coart  in  a  sad  pait  rf 
London,  beeanta  I  knew  it  to  be  a  hotbed  of  fever,  violenea,  and  inunofmlity.  One 
house  alone  bad  prodooed  twenty-two  eases  of  fever  in  twelve  months.  At  bst, 
by  the  liberality  of  a  widow  lady,  I  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  aociety  went  ts 
work  and  achieved  its  porpose.  Torbnlenoe  and  disease  were  banished.  Tha 
medical  man  of  the  district  writes, '  Fever  is  unknown  in  this  ooca  psstDantial 
court;'  the  police  officers  assure  us  that,  whereas  in  former  days  the  constsbka 
never  dsred  to  eoter  it  but  in  twos  and  threes,  they  now  rarrij  find  it  muiwij 
to  go  there  at  all.  And  the  whole  of  this  has  been  done  in  sudi  a  way  that  thia 
Inmates  eojoy  a  vastly  increased  acoommodatioo,  with  no  increase  of  rent ;  and  the 
society  receives  upon  its  outlay  a  return  of  at  least  nine  per  cent. 

**  It  is  now  time  to  conclude.  But  there  are  some,  I  fear,  who  will  reply  that  I 
have  entered  on  a  high  flight  of  speculation,  and  have  left  terrestrial  diffiealtias 
too  far  below.  Nevertheless,  *  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'  It  is  good  lor  mvr- 
muring  man  to  see  how  much  of  the  misery  that  he  suffers  or  inflicts  ia  daa  to 
himself,  snd  how  little  to  the  decrees  of  a  merciful  Creator.  It  is  good  for  him 
to  see  how  the  principle  of  self-control  is  the  grand  principle  of  all  social 
and  individual  freedom ;  that  the  sense  of  reaponsibilitj  to  God  and  his  fdlaw- 
man,  whether  it  be  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  or  the  labourer  at  the  plough,  is 
the  source  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  dignified,  and  considerate  and  true.  Nttther 
is  there  sny  hope  of  attaining  excellence  unless  our  aims  be  directed  by  oor 
highest  standard,  'Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  wfaieh 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  Surely  this  was  said  by  our  blessed  Lord  rather 
to  elevate  the  efforts  and  the  prayers  than  to  declare  the  actual  powers  of 
fidlen  man.  And  have  we  no  guide  ?  When  at  night  we  lift  up  our  eyes,  and  eos- 
template  the  peace  and  splendour  of  the  host  of  heaven,  how  each  one  is  oooformio^ 
to  the  law  of  its  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  rejoicing  to  subserve  the  nnivarsal  order, 
we  recognize  an  omnipotent,  yet  gentle  principle,  that  demands  and  reoovas  a 
willing  and  an  exact  obedience.  When  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  globe  en 
which  we  dwell,  we  see,  in  all  the  works  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  the  same  xava- 
riable  principle.  It  ruled  at  the  creation,  has  prevailed  throughout  all  time,  and 
will  bless  the  countless  ages  of  eternity.  It  is  the  law  of  kindness  and  of  love,  the 
law  that— 

'  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.' 

Here,  then,  is  the  law  for  our  ardent  but  humble  imitation.  It  is  rich  in  promise, 
joyous  in  operation,  and  certain  as  truth  itself.  Of  such  a  law  how  cau  we  speak 
but  in  the  noblebt  language  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  uninspired  man  ? — *  Of 
this  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  :  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  froa 
her  power  ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as 
the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.*  "-^(^ffooker'a  "  Eeckt.  PoL^  £o(A  /.) 

As  presideDt  of  the  fourth  department,  Sir  James  £ay  Shuttle^ 
worth  gave  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  Social  Progress,  illustrated 
by  the  Growth  of  the  Freedom  and  Political  Capacity  of  the  Manual 
liabonr  Class  in  England.*'  The  following  passage  is  elegant^ 
eloquent,  and  important : — 

"  Perhaps  no  regenerative  effort  is  more  important,  or  has  to  grapple  with  sa 
formidable  an  evil,  as  the  Temperance  Alliance.    Between  sixty  and  asvasty 
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millioos  of  money  tre  every  year  spent  in  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  Every  in- 
telligent inqairer  ia  conseions  that  the  eighteen  miliions  of  money  which  we 
annnally  apply  to  the  support  of  indigence  and  the  repression  of  crime  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  absorbed  by  the  consequences  of  the  demoralization,  misery,  and 
want  caused  by  intemperance.  Our  commercial  prosperity  will  feed  this  frightful 
source  of  degradation  so  long  as  the  evil  is  not  combated  by  a  system  of  obligatory 
national  education,  eleyating  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
of  those  classes  who  are  now  the  Tictims  of  intemperance.  Meanwhile  70,000  of 
the  manual  labour  classes  have  enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  United  Tem- 
perance Alliance.  They  have  created  an  active  propagandism — assembling  meet- 
ings characterized  by  the  most  enthusiastic  outbursts  of  feeling.  They  establish 
local  societies  in  almost  every  town  or  large  village,  circulate  periodiciUs,  and 
enrol  members ;  they  found  benefit  societies,  bands  of  hope  for  children,  employ 
missionaries  and  teachers,  and  have  established  about  twenty  county  unions. 
There  are  several  associations  aspiring  to  national  influence,  whose  aggregate 
annual  income  is  about  £15,000.  There  are  four  widely  diffused  temperance 
newspapers  and  about  twenty  monthly  publications,  two  of  which  have  an  agi^re- 
gate  circulation  of  about  half  a  million.  By  the  influences  of  these  agencies  their 
members  assert  that  the  pledged  or  practical  abstainers  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  now  number  some  millions,  among  whom  are  2,500  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, in  EngUnd  alone  ;  and  they  trace  the  efforts  of  the  association  in  the  greater 
moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  is  becoming  a  sign  of  good 
breeding  and  reputable  life,  and  is  rapidly  spresiding  in  all  ranks  except  the  lowest. 
Too  impatient,  however,  to  wait  for  the  slow  influence  of  education,  and  the  gradual 
infiltration  of  better  habits  from  the  more  intelligent  classes  to  the  mere  sensual, 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  despair  as  to  the  power  of  purely  moral  restraint  to 
resist  the  attractions  with  which  the  trade  in  drink  combats,  by  an  enormous  out- 
lay of  capital,  the  infloence  of  the  school,  the  congregation,  and  the  church,  and 
makes  the  beerhouse,  the  gin-palace,  and  the  tavern  English  institutions  for  the 
demoralization  of  the  people,  the  spread  of  disease,  the  increase  of  mortality,  and 
the  promotion  of  pauperism  and  crime.  They  therefore  in  this  despair  appeal  to 
the  Legialatnre  to  transfer  the  power  of  granting  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  from  the  magistracy  and  the  Inland  Kevenue  Department,  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  or  township.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
entertain  of  the  justice,  expediency,  or  sufficiency  of  this  form  of  interference,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  owe  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  mannai  labour  class, 
apart  from  all  religious  or  political  feeling,  the  vigorous  and  persistent  protest 
which,  in  spite  of  all  failure  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  they  have  continued  to 
make  against  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  law  to  the  unregulated  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  It  will  be  an  auspicious  day  in  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
when  the  organization  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Alliance  are  diverted  from  their 
hitherto  fruitless  effort  to  restrict  or  prohibit  this  trade  in  drink,  and  are  applied 
with  equal  force  and  perseverance  to  demand  from  Parliament  a  national  system  of 
obligatory  education,  in  order  to  create  a  power  of  moral  restraint  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  temptationa  of  a  trade  which  flourishes  by  the  demoralization  and 
mortidity  of  the  people." 
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THE  LITEEATURE  OF  EN&LAJ^D ;  CHRONOLO&ICAL, 
BIOGEAPHICAL,  AND  CBITICAL. 

TaBLB  IL — ^HUTOBXCAX.  AMD  Sgibhtivio  Wbiissa. 


[1400—1500.] 


Namsa  and  Daiu* 


f: 


EvttiU  and  WorJa. 


2. 


BSBKEBfl,  LOBD  JOHH 
BOUBCHIXK  M 

1469—1532. 


Prior  of  tbe  MoDABtarf  of  St.  Serf,  on  aa  uluii 
in  Lochlorra,  which  office  ho  is  known  to  kaff*  biU 

J   Akdhew  of  Wthtoun  a  '''  *^*-    '*'**•  "  ^«7»»»«»  Crooykil  of  Seotlnd  ' 
^'         1  f^  ^^oft  9  '  ^"  ^8*n  »*  ^^  '^'»«*  <^  Sir  John  Wobjh,  and 

laDU— 14 ju  f  ,^  oomploted  oomo  timo  olter  3rd  Sept.,  MJO,  ni 

L  before  the  rotnm  of  James  I.  from  Englaa^ 
Son  of  Sir  John  Bonrohier  aod  Anne,  daegbte 
of  ThomM,  Edward  Ill/a  jonngoet  son.  B»  no> 
oeedcd  his  grandfather  aa  Lo^  Borom  in  tkt 
aeveotfa,  and  waa  eloTited  to  the  Order  of  tke  Btlfc 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  hia  ago.  Edncaftid  M  Baffiil 
College,  Oxford,  and  travellod  thereafter.  Ba  v« 
called  to  the  eleventh  parliament  of  HcBiyVIl, 
and  gained  distinction  bj  pottinft  down  u  iaw- 
rection  in  Cornwall  in  1497.  Ho  was  a  frnoiito 
mmister  of  Honiy  VIlL*s,  whose  Ghaooattor  of  tb 
Exchequer  he  became  for  life.  He  waa  Gomaflr 
of  Calais  till  hia  death,  19th  March,  ffi  fimt 
work,  ''The  Translation  of  Froiasart's  Chroddfl^' 
waa  undertaken  at  the  commaod  of  Henry  VIIL, 
and  printed  by  Pynaon — ^?oL  i.  in  1523,  voL  ii.  i& 
1525.  He  wrote  a  medley  of  tnuulatioos  frn 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  norek  ;  alsoaeooMdf, 
**Go  into  my  Vineyard" — ^whieh  waa  psrfonMi 
often  in  the  Great  Chnreh  of  Calais  after  ▼espcs,— 

^  which  has  not  been  preserved. 

Bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  apprenticed  to  i 
mercer  in  London,  on  whose  death  he  weBt  to  tk 
Motherlands,  whore  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  he  introduced  ioto  Barbed, 
where  he  was  established  in  Westminster  as  a  priatv. 
prior  to  1477.  Ho  used  "black  letter*'  typi. 
and,  having  a  good  knowledge  of  Dutch,  G<nua» 
and  French,  was  the  translator  of  many  of  tto 
works  he  issued  from  the  press,  amonnting  to  noi 
fewer  than  five  thonsand  closely  printed  ^»^ 
Among  these  were  Raoal  le  F^vre's  *•  History  «f 
Troy,**  "The  Game  and  Play  of  the  ChttM," 
"  Reynard  the  Fox,"  "  JEsop's  Fjiblei,"  &c.  He 
printed  the  works  of  Chancer,  Gower,  Lydgst^  &<• 

CHo  waa  the  printer  altogether  of  sixty-four  booifr 


3.  William  Caxton 
1412  ?— 1492. 
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4.  Sib  JoBir  Fobtesgub 
0ied  about  1485, 
Aged  90. 


5.  John  Habdtbo 
1378—1465  ? 


6.  Tkouas  Ltttleton... 
1422— U81. 


7.  Bbtnoud  Peoock    ... 
1390—1460. 


Third  ion  of  Sir  Henrjr  ForteBCue,  Lord  Chief 
Joitiee  of  Ireland.  Educated  at  Oxford,  probablj 
at  Eaetar  College,  and  also  at  Lincoln's  Isn,  where 
ba  became  fiimoae  for  hie  knowledge  of  law.  In 
1430  he  waa  Seijeant-at-law  ;  in  1441,  King'a 
Sergeant-at-law  ;  in  1442,  Chief  Jaetice  of  Uie 
King'a  Bteeh ;  he  wai  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
England  ;  in  1463  he  went  with  Qaeen  Margaret 
to  Flanders,  and  there  wrote  for  the  gnldaoce  of 
Prince  Henry  (who,  however,  was  murdered  before 
its  publication)  bis  **  De  Landibos  Legnm  AnglisB." 
Having  returned  to  England,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Shrew&bury,  1471  ;  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  alter  being  par- 
doned at  Ebburton,  in  Gloucester.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  **  The  Difference  between 
an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Monarchy.** 

Descended  from  a  northern  family,  and  admitted 
into  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  at  the  age  of 
twelve  ;  fought  with  him  as  a  volunteer  at  Homil- 
don,  Cokelaw,  and  Shrewsbury.  He  enlisted,  after 
his  patron's  death,  under  Sir  S.  Umfraville,  who 
made  him  Constable  of  Warkworth  Castle.  He  was 
next  engaged  in  some  **  secret  service  "  in  Scotland 
for  three  and  a  half  years  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
He  accompanied  the  king  to  Harfleur,  and  marched 
to  Agincourt ;  he  was  present  at  the  sea-fight, 
1416,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In  1424  he  was 
at  Bome  ;  thereafter  he  was  sent  again  to  Scotland. 
He  became  Constable  of  Kyme  Castle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  re- wrote  his  "  Chronicle  **{  in  his  old  age. 
He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  notable  and  dexterous 
forger  of  charters  and  legal  instruments,  though  it 
is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  either  duped  or 

^mistaken. 

Eldest  son  of  Thomas  Westcote  and  Elis.  Lyt- 
tleton,  whose  name  and  arms  he  subsequently  took. 
Educated  at  one  of  the  universities  and  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  which  he  gained  the  appointment  of 
Reader,  he  was  made  Steward  of  King  Henry 
VI.*s  household,  King's  Serjeant,  and  Justice  of 
Assize.  He  was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
died  at  Frankley  in  Worcestershire.    His  **  Book  of 

^Tenures  "  was  written  during  his  judgeship. 

Educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
be  was  made  Fellow,  1417  ;  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
1444  ;  of  Chichester,  1449.  He  denied  the  Pope's 
infallibility  and  repudiated  transubstantiation,  and 
snggested  persuasion  rather  than  persecution  in 
dealing  with  heretics.  He  was  tried  for  heresy,  and 
ordered  to  recant,  which  he  did  at  St  Paul's  Crois. 
He  was,  however,  deprived,  and  confined  in  Thomey 

^  Abbey,  where  he  died. 
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f     Born  at  Wabiogham,  Norfolk,  and  became  a 
8.  Thomas  of  Walsibo-     Beoedictine  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban*a ; 

HAM  ^  appointed  Hiatoriographer  to  Heniy  VI.,  1440,  in 

?— 1440.  which  character  he  compoeed  his  **  Brief  History," 

wand  his  '*  Normandj  till  Henrj  V.'s  Time." 

Epitome  qf  CrUicdl  Opinions, 

1.  "A  long  poem  of  nine  books,  written  in  the  same  octoBjIlabie  rhjme  with 
the  '  Bruce '  of  Barbonr,  to  which  it  was,  no  doabt,  intended  to  serre  as  a  kind 
of  introduction.  Wjntoun,  however,  has  very  little  of  the  old  archdeacon's  poetic 
force  and  fervour  ;  and  even  hie  style,  though  in  general  snfficientlj  simple  and 
clear,  is,  if  anything,  rather  ruder  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Tlie 
'  Cron jkil '  is  principally  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  in  that 
respect  it  is  of  considerable  value  and  authority,  for  Wjntoun,  besides  his  merits  as 
a  distinct  narrator,  had  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  the  best  informatioa 
within  his  reach  with  regard  to  the  events  both  of  his  own  and  of  preceding  times.** 
— (?.  L,  Craik. 

2.  *'  In  the  class  of  romances  of  chivalry  we  have  several  translations  in  tlis 
llaek  leUer  :  such  are  the  *'  Mort  d'Arthnr,"  '*  Huon  of  Bordeaux,*'  &c.  Tbe 
best  translations,  now  very  rare  and  high-priced,  are  those  of  Lord  Bemers.  the 
admirable  translator  of  '  Froissart,'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  not  tbe 
least  of  his  merits  is  now  the  genuine  antique  cast  of  his  etyle." — Isaac  DisroA 
"{His  version  is  faithful,  but  not  servile  ;  and  he  imitates  the  spirit  and  aimplidtj 
of  the  original,  without  allowing  us  to  discover,  from  anj  deficiency  in  either  oif 
these  particulars,  that  his  own  work  is  a  translation." — E.  V.  CTUerson.  *'  Tin 
fifth  writer  among  the  nobility  in  order  of  time." — Horace  WaipoU, 

3.  "  As  a  translator  he  ranks  among  the  most  laborious,  and  not  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  his  tribe." — DibcUn.  **  Has  a  fluent  and  really  good  style.  .  .  . 
Volumes  which  are  the  delight  of  our  collectors.  .  .  .  More  adapted  to  tbe 
general  than  the  learned  reader,  and  indicate  upon  the  whole  but  a  low  state  of 
knowledge  in  England.' — Hallam.  "  He  employed  his  press  in  the  mnltiplicatiflB, 
and  his  pen  in  the  translation,  of  the  kind  of  books  moat  in  request  among  the 
reading  portion  of  his  countrymen." — G.  L.  Craik. 

4.  *'Bracton  and  Fortescue  are  the  two  most  learned,  and  almost  the  only 
learned,  of  the  ancient'lawyers." — Bishop  Warburton.  '*  An  admirable  treatise, 
which,  for  the  excellence  of  its  method,  solidity  of  matter,  and  justness  of  views, 
excels  every  work  on  that  subject" — R.  Henry. 

5.  "  He  bad  drunk  as  hearty  a  draught  of  '  Helicon '  as  any  in  bis  age.** — 
Thomas  Fuller.  '*  The  metre  is  melancholy  enough  ;  but  the  ptrt  of  tbe  work 
relating  to  the  author's  own  limes  b  not  without  value." — G.  L.  Craik.  **  Almost 
beneath  criticism,  and  fit  only  for  the  attention  of  an  antiquary.  .  •  •  The 
most  impotent  of  our  metrical  historians." — Thomas  WarUm. 

6.  "  From  the  lapse  of  centuries  since  it  was  written,  and  the  consequent  revo- 
lutions in  the  law  of  real  property,  *  The  Treatise  of  the  Tenures '  is  now  chiefly 
historical  and  antiquarian  ;  but  with  the  commentary  on  it  of  Sir  E.  Coke,  tbe 
author  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  Englibh  jurisprudence." — Francis  Espinasoe. 

7.  "  The  language  of  Bishop  Pecock  is  more  obsolete  than  that  of  Lydgate  or 
any  other  of  bis  contemporaries.  ...  He  preserves  the  old  termUiatiooa, 
which  were  going  into  disuse  perhaps,  from  a  tenaciousness  of  parity  in  langnageu* 
— Jffiaflom. 

8.  "  Derives  its  chief  value  from  what  the  author  writes  of  his  own  tinBe.**— 
Eobert  Harrison.  "  Bade  and  unpolished,  bat  full  and  drcamstantial." — G.  L. 
Craik. 
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QuxsTioKs  UKiUisniA  Ahswebs. 

659.  Choice  of  Books. — In  Macau- 
lay's  essay  "  Od  the  Athenian  Orators  " 
tUs  sentence  oocnrs  : — **  It  is  not  by 
taming  orer  libraries,  bnt  by  repeatedly 
pemsing  and  intently  contemplating  a 
few  great  models,  that  the  mind  is  best 
disciplined."  I  shall  be  glad  to  kooir 
what  books  are  the  best  fitted  for  this 
constant  and  thorough  study. — A.  B.  C. 

660.  I  am  anxious  to  be  informed 
as  to  what  is  at  present  the  best,  the 
most  advanced  and  trustworthy  copy, 
in  a  single  compact  yolnme,  of  the  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment,  to  be 
obtained.  The  question,  as  will  be 
seen,  tacitly  excludes  the  existing  so- 
called  '*  authorized  version."  I  desire 
the  embodied  results  of  the  more  recent 
scholarship  and  criticism  in  a  handy- 
sixed  volume.  I  beg  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully to  ask,  Is  it  competent  to  me 
to  obtain  at  the  present  time  this  deside- 
ratum ?  Amwers  meeting  my  require- 
ment, either  absolutely  or  relatively, 
will  be  much  and  highly  valued.— 0.  D. 

661.  What  has  become  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Corresponding  Literary  Society  *'? 
Is  it  in  existence  at  present  ?  If  it  b, 
Who  is  the  secretary,  and  what  is  his 
address  ?  If  not^  is  there  any  similar 
society  in  operation  at  present  ?  and  the 
address  of  the  secretary? — Bzohahd. 

662.  I  understand  there  was  recently 
started  in  London  a  newspaper  printed 
In  English,  French,  and  German.  Would 
some  gentleman  mention  its  name,  price, 
and  by  whom  published  ? — W.  D. 

663.  Social  etiquette  pussies  me 
greatly.  Could  you  tell  me  what  book 
to  read  about  this  most  essential  question 
for  a  young  pushing  man  ?  Are  ''  Lord 
Cbesterfield^s  Letters  to  his  Son  "  the 
best  things  to  be  had  in  our  language 
vpoo  the  point  ?    ¥^at  is  the  philo- 


sophy of  etiquette,  and  what  are  the 
laws  which  govern  social  intercourse 
in  the  various  walks  of  life  ? — Awk- 

WABK. 

Answbbs  to  Qubstiohs. 

646.  The  Battle   of  the  Herrings 
took  place   Feb.    12,   1429.      It  was 
fought  on  the  occasion  of  that  invasion 
of  France  by  the  English  which  called 
Joan  of  Arc  into  the  field.    We  take 
the  following  notice  of  this  event  from 
the  excellent  "  School  and  College  His- 
tory of  England,"  by  J.  C.  Curtis,  for 
a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a  review  in  the  British  Controver- 
sialist:— **  The  campaign  was  opened  by 
the  siege  of  Orleans  under  the  guidance 
of  Salisbury,  who  while  reconnoitring 
the  defences  was  mortally  wounded 
(Oct.,  1428).    Suffolk  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  continued  the  blockade 
during  the  winter.    Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Bedford  sent  a  convoy  of 
provisions  under  the  escort  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,   headed    by  Sir  John 
Fastolfe.     The  French,  learning  their 
design,  with  a  force  three  times  as 
large  endeavoured  to  intercept  it,  and 
a  severe   engagement  took  place  at 
Bouvrai,  in  which  Fastolfe  gained   a 
complete   victory.      The    action   was 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings,  be- 
cause the   convoy  coatained  a  great 
quantity  of  that  kind  of  food  *'  [as, 
says  another  chronicler,  **  it  was  Lent"], 
12th  Feb.,  1429  (p.  16.5).    Thereafter 
there  follows  a  brief  but  vivid  account 
of  "The  Maid  of  Domremy,"   whose 
monument  yet  brightens  the  market- 
place of  Bouen,  where,  on  SOth  May, 
1431,  she  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
alive  as  a  sorceress  and  a  heretic— 
though  recently  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  thai  stay.— B.  M.  A. 


THX  m^IRBB. 


655.  Jonathan  Edwards's  **  A  Csrefol 
and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  modem 
prerailing  notion  that  Freedom  of  Will 
18  Bnppoeed  to  be  essential  to  Moral 
Agency  "  was  first  pnblished  in  1754,  in 
the  fifty- first  year  of  the  anthor*B  age, 
and  four  years  before  his  death.  It  is 
a  masterpiece  of  metaphysics.  Isaac 
Taylor  says,  "The  treatise  on  the 
wiU  is  to  a  tme  philosophy  of  haman 
nsthne  as  the  demonstrations  of 
Leibnitz  are  to  modem  mechaoieal 
science."  **It  is  nntversally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  the  hnman  intellect."  An 
edition  of  *'  The  Treatise  on  the  Wiir' 
was  issaed  in  London  in  183 1,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christiaa 
Knowledge,  we  think,  which  contained 
an  elaborate  and  exhaostiTO  introduc- 
tory essay  by  Isaic  Taylor.  In  1834 
an  edition  of  his  works  was  issncd, 
vnder  the  snperintendence  of  Henry 
Beyers,  to  which  an  "Essay  on  the 
Grenins  of  Edwards*'  is  prefixed.  As 
a  mere  training  in  logical  analysis,  in 
terse  concentratedness  of  thinking,  and 
in  the  consecntive  paraoit  of  reasoning 
from  premiss  to  oooclosioo,  no  better 
book  is  to  be  foand  in  the  English 
language.  Yet  its  anthor  was  con- 
temned, despised,  persecuted,  honted 
by  the  odium  theologieum  1  How 
strangely  the  defenders  of  the  faith 
defend  the  faith  !— B.  M.  A. 


SUBJBCrS  SUXTASLX   FOB   DSBATB. 

HaTe  raoent  Wars  disturbed  the  BaUnoa 

of  Power  in  Europe  ? 
Is  Temporal  Power  essential  to  the 

Papacy? 
Ought  Marriage  to  be  regarded  as  a 

Civil  or  a  Beligiona  Ceremony  P 
Is  Peace  Uke^  to  prevail  in  Eoropa 

long? 
Is  Non-Intsnrention  a  proper  policy  for 

Britain? 
Does  Old  Testament  teaching  favour 

P^ygan\y  ? 


Onght   President  Johnsoo  to  be  n- 

elected? 
Is  Prayer  efficaeions  ? 
Is  a  Eoropean  GoafBderstioo  poMlbla? 
Should  the  British  Army  be  reoi|;aasaed 

on  the  Eoropean  plan  ? 
It  England  dedtning  in  PoUtioal  Inflo- 

enoe? 
Is  Bitnalipm  ineoDsislait  wiHi 

tiani^? 
Does  Hiatory  give  a  Ycrdict  in  £ii 

of  or  against  Protestantism  ? 
Are  Sitteiheods  in 

Christianity  ? 
Is  Oo-openitive  Labour  adviaabia  ? 
Are  Standing  Armies  benefidal  ? 
Ought  we  to  have  Asylnasa  ftr  Is- 

^riates? 
Have   Bnssia   and 

interesU  ? 
Does  John  Bright  merit  the  eonfidsTS 

of  the  British  people? 
Which  would  most  cfieotaalb  exli»- 

guish  Bribery — ^the  PanishoMBft  ef 

the  Bribers  or  the  Bribed  ? 
Are  the  oflbrs  of  Salvation  in 

limited  to  this  present  Werid? 
Does   the    Theology  of   the 

coincide  witli  that  of  Scriytare  ? 
Is  Church  Oiganixation  unfavownUe 

to  Hobo  Piety? 
Was  the  Jewish  Sabbath  a  D^  «f 

Worship? 
Is   the   "Privata  ItlfetyKanien "   af 

Scripture  aUewable  ? 
Does  Christian  Dootrine  devdep  F 
Is  Sensation  the  Original  Sowrce  of  aB 

thought? 
Have  we  any  Evideoce  for  the 

of  Matter? 
Hava  we  any  Svidanee  for  iha 

.pendent  existanoe  of  Mmd  ? 
Is  Kaowledga  power  ? 
Do  Christian  Ethica  W&t  fimn  Hatnal 

Morals? 
Are  there  gosd  zMisiis  for  bdievinf  m 

Previdanoe? 
Does  the  Specnktive  difiv  fren  the 

Praotioal  Beaeen  ? 
Are  ViHae  and  HsppiueiB  aoiaddeni? 
Is  Rasi«tti«  fiom  Anal V  l^giliBila  ? 
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^ht  SomiitB*  Serfmrt* 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


The  PkUotophical  IrutHmtton,  Edin^ 
bmrgk, — The  following  is  a  fiat  of  the 
lectDres  aonoanced  for  deliveij  at  this 
DfltaUo  DortherQ  ftssociation  :— 

1.  ••  Openbe  Addrera/  by  Sir  Wl- 
Ikm  StirliDg  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

2.  "*  Plato/'  bj  John  Sttiart  Blackie, 
M.A. 

3.  ^'The  New  England  SUtes;  tbeir 
Origin,  Condition,  and  Prospecta/'  by 
M.  D.  Conwaj,  Esq.,  Virginia,  U.S. 

A.  "  Man  ;  Where,  Whence,  and 
Whither?"  by  David  Page,  F.R.S.E. 

5.  *^  WaahingtOQ  Irring,"  by  the 
Beir.  Adam  L.  Simpson,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

6.  *'An  £ni;lishroan*s  Impression  of 
Scottish  Usa^fs,"  by  Frederick  W.  Bed- 
ford, LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

7.  "  The  Method  of  Nature,"  by  John 
Tyndall,  LL.D.,  r.B.S.  London. 

6.  Concert  of  vocal  and  instmmental 
music,  under  the  direction  of  John  Hal- 
lafa.  Prof,  of  Vocal  Mnsie  in  King's  Coll . 

9. ''BSchard  Brinaley  Sheridan** 
(with  iHnatratire  readings  from  hia 
woriEs),  by  George  W.  Baynbam,  Esq. 

10.  "The  English  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate,"  by  T.  H.  Green, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

11.  **  Modem  Engines  of  War,"  by 
John  Scott  Rnstell,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  Lond. 

12.  •' Jehn  Milton,"  by  John  Nichol, 
B.A.,  Oxon.,  Prof,  of  English  Literatnn 
in  the  UniTerstty  of  Glasgow. 

13.  **  The  Progress  of  the  Philosophy 
of  aiatoiy,"  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ffint, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 

14.  *'  Letters  and  Letter- writing,** bj 
George  Seton,  Advocate. 

15.  ''Mr.  Baokle's Historical  Philo- 
sophy/' by  A.  V.  Dicey,  M.  A.,  Barrister- 
-at-Uw,  Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL,  Oxford. 

16.  **  The  Gi«Rt  Pyramid,  and  Egyp- 
tMB  Life  Four  Thoosand  Tears  ago** 
(with  pfaotogmphie  iDostrations  shown 
by  the  exy-hydrogen  Ught),  by  C. 
Plazzi  toytb,  F.R.8S.,  Professor  of 


Practical  Astronomy  in  the  Univenity 
of  Edinburgh. 

17.  **  Thomas  Hood,**  by  George 
Dawson,  M.A.,  Birmingham. 

The  DmbUn  Tomg  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  connection  with  the 
United  Chnrchof  England  and  Ireland, 
is  nnder  the  patronage  of  bis  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Richard 
Cheneviz  Trench).  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Association  House,  8,  Daw- 
son Street,  Dublin,  on  sabbath  evenings 
at  five,  for  the  Bible  class,  in  which 
the  subject  of  stndyfor  this  session  is 
'*  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews." 
On  Friday  evenings  there  are  Scrip- 
ture lessons,  which  are  followed  by  lec- 
tures, essays,  and  debates.  Among  the 
lectures  there  are  noted  in  the  pro- 
gramme tte  following  topics:— '* The 
Employment  of  Spare  Hours  ;"  *'  Lei- 
sure Hours,  and  Mutual  Improvement;" 
"PknU  in  Relation  to  Man,**  &c. 
Among  the  the  essays  we  notice:— 
"  The  Past  and  Present  of  Mexico;" 
*'  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Southey;" 
**Lard  Chief  Justice  Bushe;"  "Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine;^  and  "  The 
English  Church  before  the  Arrival  of 
St.  Augustine."  The  debates,  as  has 
been  acknowledged  on  the  programme, 
have  been  selected  from  the  volumes  of 
the  British  Controversialist  for  1864 
and  1866.  The  members  have  the 
use  of  a  consulting  library,  open  every 
day  except  Snn^ty ;  and  a  well- 
supplied  reading-room.  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  dasees  are  open,  and  exa- 
minations for  prizes  are  held  periodic- 
ally. A  lending  libraiy  is  in  course 
of  formation,  as  is  also  a  class  for  tiie 
study  of  Engfisfa  fiteratnre.  A  conrse 
of  public  lectures  is  in  process  of  being 
arranged,  and  the  entire  prospects  S 
the  asaoctatiott  are  heahlrf  and  pro- 
nosing.  Toung  men  are  welcomed  at 
the  csssDiation  honss. 
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^iterarff  ^ottB* 


Editioitb  of  Hornet,  Sophocles,  and 
other  great  classical  works  are  in  pre- 
paration, hy  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  Oxford. 

A  work  on  ^  Prophecy,**  displaying, 
it  is  said,  "ripe  scholarship,  critical 
talent,  and  literary  taste,*'  is  nearly 
ready  for  press.  It  is  dae  to  the  pen 
of  Bey.  James  Bonnar,  United  Presby- 
terian Ghnrch,  East  Kilbride,  N.B. 

It  is  said  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorae 
has  left  a  posthamoas  novel,  finished, 
bat  nnrevised. 

Much  original  matter  will  be  incor- 
porated with  BeT.  P.  H.  Waddell's 
"Biography  of  Bobert  Bams.** 

Ez-Governor  Eyre  is  engaged  on 
"A  Narrative  of  my  Government  of 
Jamaica.** 

Milton*s  **  Paradise  Lost,*'  illustrated 
by  G.  Dore,  in  folio,  will  shortly  be 
issued,  edited  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  engaged  on  a 
translation  of  "Faust.** 

We  are,  "  Sooner  or  Later,'*  to  have 
a  serial  tale  by  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks. 

Professor  J.  Veitch's  "  Life  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton"  may,  ''report 
asserts,*'  be  expected  shortly. 

"A  Biography  of  Sir  Walter  Ba- 
leigh,**  by  James  A.  St.  John,  with  new 
facts  and  documents,  is,  afler  the  labour 
of  seven  years,  nearly  ready. 

A  volume  of  "Lectures  on  Litera- 
ture,** by  John  Nichol,  Esq.,  is  spoken 
of  as  in  preparation. 

Professor  Masson  is  to  edit  the  Globe 
"  MUton.'* 

George  Gilfillan*s  great  poem  on 
"  Night,**  the  labour  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  is  to  appear,  we  believe,  at  Christ- 
mas. 

The  shilling  "  Shakspere,**  edited 
by  J.  D.  Halliwell,  is  to  be  published 
by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

W.  C.  Haslitt  is  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  the  "Works  of  Charles 
Lamb,**  and  a  "  Life  of  Wm.  HasUtt.** 


"  The  Elements  of  Ehetoric,**  by  & 
Neil,  has  just  been  reissued  in  a  cheap 
and  elegant  form,  price  2s. 

On  dit  that  Napoleon  III.  is  engagad 
on  a  "  Life  of  Charlemagne." 

Flaxman's  illnstrations  of  Dante's 
divine  poem  are  to  be  reproduced  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy. 

"1793,**  a  romance  by  Victor  Hago, 
is  reported  finished;  and  a  **  History  of 
England**  is  now  engaging  that  author's 
pen. 

A  new  and  complete  "  Life  of  Gar- 
rick**  is  promised  by  Mr.  Per^  Fita- 
gerald. 

J.  S.  Mill  is  engaged  at  Avignon  in 
editing  the  works  of  the  late  H.  T. 
Buckle,  the  historian  of  etvilizatioou 

The  American  Tract  Society  has 
issued  "  The  Life  and  TinMa  of  John 
Milton,*'  by  W.  C.  Martyn,  who  endea- 
vours to  gauge  the  power  of  the  poet 
as  a  controversialist  and  a  stateamau 
in  a  review  of  his  prose  writings. 

W.  B.  Herndoo,  formerly  a  law  part- 
ner with  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  makiag 
collections  for  a  new  bii^graphj  of  "  The 
Martyred  President.** 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  are  issaiag 
their  copyright  edition  of  the  Wavecley 
Novels  entire  at  sixpence  each. 

Alex.  Smart,  a  working  printer, 
author  of  "  BamUiog  Bbymea,**  **  Saogs 
of  Labour,**  &e.,  died  19Ui  October. 

An  MS.  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe*s  has 
been  discovered  at  New  York,  and  is  to 
be  published  shortiy. 

Edwin  P.  Whipple  has  a  wwk  in  the 
press  on  "Character and  Charaotviirtic 
Men.** 

J.  G.  Whittier  is  to  imdo  his 
"  Prose  Writings,**  and  "  The  Tent  ea 
the  Beach,  and  ether  poeDM.** 

Edward  Peacock  is  ooUeeting  mate- 
rials for  a  bi(^graphy  of  **  Thoaai 
Taylor,  the  PlatooUt'*  (1758— 1835> 

A  French  epic,  "  The  Biamarkiad,'* 
has  been  pnjeetod  hy  M.  ViamMt. 


£^&^  WoQit  xrf  Critirism* 


!Bblideb8  of  all  classes  have  been  stniok  with  the  sinffalar  diver- 
sity of  opinions  often  prononnced  upon  authors  and  tneir  works. 
In  the  Tarious  periodicals  of  the  day  the  most  opposite  yerdicts  are 
expressed,  not  only  regarding  the  manner  but  tne  matter  of  books. 
One  is  not  unfreqaently  informed,  in  a  review  of  a  new  work,  that 
it  is  full  of  originality,  interest,  and  ability ;  while  in  another  the 
same  production  is  spoken  of  as  destitute  of  any  claim  either  to 
excellence  of  style,  souadness  of  reasoning,  or  superiority  of  treat- 
ment. **  The  glorious  uncertainty  "  of  criticism  has  become  almost  as 
renowned  as  that  of  the  law ;  and  men  have  begun  to  believe  that 
king  David's  dissuasive  exhortation  —  "Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes  " — should  be  extended  also  to  critics.  The  different  organs 
of  opinion  seem  to  employ  canons  of  judgment  at  utter  variance 
with  each  other ;  but,  worse  than  all,  m  the  same  serial  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  one  composition  reviewed  by  a  critic  holding  one 
sort  of  opinions  on  such  books,  while  another  work  of  the  same 
kind  is  adjudicated  upon  by  an  advocate  of  opinions  of  a  completely 
dissimilar  description.  Politics,  religion,  party,  sects,  loctd  influ- 
ence, personal  feeling,  and  many  other  agencies  by  which  the  judg- 
ment is  warped,  are  named  among  the  reasons  for  this  state  of 
affairs ;  so  that  though  the  cause  of  it  may  admit  of  dispute,  we 
presume  the  fact  will  not  be  denied ;  it  has,  indeed,  become  the 
scandal  of  literature. 

The  reality  of  the  fact  is  so  patent,  that  several  methods  have 
been  suggested  for  the  extirpation  or  the  mitigation  of  the  evil.  It 
is  held  by  some  that  the  anonymity  of  criticism,  by  releasing  the 
reviewer  from  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  encourages  hun  to 
take  up  that  view  of  any  particular  work  which  promises  to  admit 
of  the  most  striking  treatment  and  the  production  of  the  most 
telling  kind  of  paper ;  that  such  a  method  of  reviewing  does  not 
bind  the  critic  to  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  same  form  or 
snirit  of  judgment,  or  necessitate^  the  testing  of  the  canons  em- 
ployed, previously  to  their  application  in  any  individual  case.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  writers  who  take  this  line  of  argument  to  stigma- 
tise anonymous  as  unprincipled  criticism,  so  that  the  word  unprm* 
cipled  passes  (shall  we  sa^  hj[  a  fallacia  accideniis  T)  from  bearing 
the  signification  of  unscientific  to  suggesting  that  of  dishonest. 
Certainly  the  objections  taken  to  anonymous  reviewers  may  be  held 
to  prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  remonstrants,  such  criticism  as 
th<^  produce  is  in  some  sense  untrustworthy,  and  that  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  rendered  less  so  by  the  introduction  of  the  fashion 
of  signing  all  such  articles  with  the  name  of  the  writer. 
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Another  sclieine  sugf^ested  for  the  improTement,  in  thiB 
of  current  critidflin,  ib  the  establiBhrnent  of  a  school  of  critics, 
who  should  become  legislators  on  taste  and  dictators  in  letters. 
This  cure  for  the  PhiMinism  of  the  periodical  press  depends  for 
the  cogency  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  desperateness  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
such  a  severe  sdieme  as  the  inauguration  of  uie  reign  of  tyranny  in 
the  repnblie  of  letters.  We  do  not  think  that,  even  altnoa|^  we 
had  got  the  length  of  Itkmaelwn  in  literature,  such  a  method  of 
reducing  the  discordance  among  critics  would  readily  gain  fiavmnr; 
and,  indeed,  we  find  one  of  the  best  of  the  Free  Lanoes  of  litentoxe 
•^G.  H.  Lewes— -protesting  against  the  idea  of  the  institntioB  of  a 
school  of  criticism  within  the  territories  of  human  tiionght.  Ko 
effective  confession  of  literary  faith— still  less  any  all-aabdning 
code  of  literary  practice — is  possible,  in  his  opinion,  am<mf^  tiie 
writers  of  books.  Even  inventors  in  art  and  diseoverers  in  aeieiice 
would  despise  '*  the  traditions  of  the  elders ;"  and  wherefore  ahoald 
"the  serene  creators  of  immortal  thincs" — poets,  novelistB,  histo- 
rians, philosophers,  &g, — submit  to  the  deeisi<ms  of  a  Sanhedrim  of 
Critics,  or  any  Council  of  Ten  who  might  seek  to  lord  it  om  ^le 
heritage  of  the  human  race — thought,  inquiry,  and  truth  P 

A  recent  case  of  recalcitrant  defiance  to  critical  imperiontDes^ 
has  "  fiuttered  the  Velseians/'  and  brought  the  aim  and  purport  of 
true  criticism  as  a  matter  of  high  import  before  the  mmds  of  aD 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress,  the  purity,  and  the  prc^tagation 
of  thought  in  literature.  It  is  not  the  provinoe  of  toe  writer,  in 
this  department  of  this  serial,  to  deal  with  subjects  of  a  deba^i^ 
nature  in  a  dogmatic  manner,  or  to  attempt  to  decide  upon  any 
matter  of  oontroversj-  as  such.  He  arrogates  no  such  prerogativet 
and  claims  no  such  right.  Nor  does  he  wish  to  prejudge  any  qnes* 
tion  wfaioh  may  arise  for  discussion.  Of  the  opinions  en>x«taed 
here  the  writer  accepts  the  entire  responsibility,  and  for  tn«m  he 
only  requests  a  reasonable  consideration.  He  xsrescnte  them  snb- 
lect  to  criticism,  nay,  brings  them  for  criticism,  not  for  acquieeocBee. 
The  belief  that  he  writes  for  thoughtftil  readers  stimulatoa  hia  own 
tfaou^ts,  and  makes  him  anxious  to  excite  in  othen  ^t  peraonal 
activity  of  mind  which  accepts  no  do^atie  teaching  without  bbsrIi* 
ing  examination  and  thorough  testing.  He  will  not,  therefore* 
▼entme  to  controvert  the  pronriety  of  anonvmous  reviewing,  or 
discuss  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  school  of  criticism ;  hat  be 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  reader,  state  some  of  l^e  priBcipka 
of  thought  which  should  govern  all  critical  thought,  and  be  potent 
in  all  acyudieatory  literature. 

A  school  of  criticism  without  principles  would  be  nugatoiy ;  siff* 
natured  oontributions,  unless  they  secured  correct  thought,  would 
be  vain ;  but  if  we  could  procure  any  approximation  to  a  trustworthy 
Logic  of  Criticism,  it  would  make  littte  difference  whether  the  ng- 
nstare  of  the  thinker  were  attached  to  his  pToduetion  or  not,  and 
with  or  without  a  sohool  it  oould  scarcely  £ul  to  be  advantageoua. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  of  suoli  a  sort  hai  haretofom 
Wen  nuide.  I  knoWj  of  coune,  tnat  many  poema  in  aDolant  and  ia 
modem  times  have  ^ven  didaotio  precepts  on  matters-  ooanealad 
with  oritioism,  and  that  many  -gxow  works  have  been  oompoied  for 
i^Le  purpose  of  explaining  and  enforcing  the  principles  whiah  XMU 
late  the  production  of  literary  effect,  or  the  roles  which  goventue 
aetiyities  of  thought ;  that,  in  fact,  oritioisaa  in  theory  aul  in  fmo* 
lice  haa  been  the  topic  of  moeh  admirable  and  erudite  inyestigatian 
and  exposition.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  whiob 
shows  that  its  author  haa  sought  down  to  the  yery  fondsmental 
uowers  and  dispoMtims  of  znind  on.  which  criticism  depends;  aad* 
looking  at  their  mere  mode  of  operatioBk  has  attempted  to  express  ia 
the  briefest  form,  and  in  logical  sequence,  the  laws  of  their  depeadeni 
and  interdependent  ooaneotiona, — the  method  and  process  of  the 
mind  in.  judging  of  whateyer  is  submitted  to  it-y  whether  it  ia -up  to 
or  xmder  the  mark  which  it  is  desirable  or  requiaito  that  it  shmild 
haye  attained.  And  yet  some  such  plMi  of  bringing  eonsoiciialy 
before  the  mind  of  the  critic,  and  those  who  trust  to  his  decisionri 
the  material  acts  and  operations  of  the  reaaoning  and  emotiye  fiMnk 
ties  inyohed  in  just  reviewing  seems  to  be  specially  requisite  to 
seevre  consistent,  oorrsot,  and  progrssnye  eriticisn^ 

Never  in  any  age,  perhaps,  haa  criiieism  been  more  indispensable 
than  in  this.  The  deake  for  engaging  in  the  production  of  literiM^ 
ture  is  exceedingly  wide-spread,  we  delight  taken  in  efforts  whieh  esft 
attain  a  visible  embodiment  in  type  is  intense ;  and  though  the  powcir 
of  execution  has  not  been  generally  cultured  with  the  sednleilf 
attention  it  requires,  a  certain  amount  of  imitatiye  dexterity  ia 
common.  Hence  the  writing  of  books  haa  vastly  increased^  and 
the  amount  of  composition  offered  to  periodicals  is  all  but  inealca- 
lable.  Much  of  this  latter  matter  is,  of  course,  greatly  below  the 
orctinary  literary  standard,  and  ia  rejected ;  a  good  deal  of  it  re^uiraa 
touohing  up  and  management;  and  acme  reaches  the  digniW  of 
padding,  wtiile,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  few  rise  into  notice.  JU  a 
fsneral  rule,  however,  amateur  work  betrays  itself  by  its  negleet  ot 
some  of  the  rules  of  effective  authorship ;  and  hence  proves  thai  a 
course  of  training  in  the  laws  of  letters  is,  if  not  absolutely  requiaite» 
at  lout  highly  valuable  in  enabling  one  to  attain  a  place  among 
those  who  picture  out  their  thoughts  in  words.  Not  arnon^  ami^ 
tears  alone,  however,  is  this  want  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
effectiveness,  and  a  defidenay  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  scouring  i^  dia- 
eemible*  In  many  of  the  works  of  our  men  of  geains  signs  of 
inadequate  attention  to  the  leaso^  to  be  learned  from  the  beat 
models,  or  from  those  who  have  deduced  their  precepts  fimn  the 
study  of  them»  are  dearly  observable  and  aometunea  veiy  remark- 
able* Bo  that  in  anthor-craft,  as  well  as  in  csritio-eraft^  there  aeema 
to  be  a  want  of  fixed  first  principles,  of  settled  osaons,  obedience  to 
wluch  is  obligatory,  and  a  knowledge  of  and  akiU  in  wUoh  aie 
oonae^ently  essentiall  v  pse-requisites  to  success. 
It  IS  certain  that  tnue  must  be  some  best  imy  of  producing 
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literary  work,  and  equally  indisputable  that  an  acquaintaaee  witli 
the  laws  and  a  mastery  of  the  details  of  that  matchlefls  method 
would  contribute  to  excellence  of  production.  No  less  efficadom 
in  the  perfectionin^  of  criticism  would  such  a  knowledge  be ;  ior 
whoso  Knew  the  highest  and  purest  decisions  of  experience  and 
theoretic  insight  could  best  judge  of  the  nearness  of  any  book's 
approach  to  those  standards.  If  a  science  of  criticism  were  pos- 
sible, therefore,  it  would  be  adrantageous,  if  used  as  other  sciences 
are,  for  the  improyement  of  the  arts  which  depend  on  them.  That 
eritioism  may  oe  subjected  to  a  systematic  study  can  scarcely  be 
doubted ;  and  if  the  truths  in  which  the  study  results  are  propeiiy 
..arranged  and  set  in  sequence,  a  science  of  criticism  would  not  fail 
;to  result. 

Had  we  such  a  science  of  criticism^of  reasoned-out  principles 
.ef  diseemment  and  adjudication,  anonymous  writing  womd  almost 
be  preferable  to  acknowledged  authorship ;  for  then  we  should  scan 
the  principles  thoroughly,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  name  and  in 
*  the  fame  of  the  critic.  "Nor  should  we  require,  were  such  the  ease, 
a  school  of  critics.  We  could  readily  enough  permit  indiyiduality 
.of  criticism  were  it  customary  to  lay  down  and  adhere  to  fixed 
canons  of  judgment,  and  to  reason  horn,  these  or  according  to  these 
in  all  cases.  As  it  is  now.  Professor  Arnold's  accusation  is  too  truly 
tenable — "  Our  organs  of  criticism  are  organs  of  men  and  parties 
haying  practical  ends  to  serye,  and  with  them  these  practical  ends 
•re  the  first  thing,  and  the  play  of  the  mind  the  second ;  so  mueh 
plinr  of  mind  as  is  compatible  with  the  prosecution  of  these  practical 
ends  is  all  that  is  wanted."*  Were  a  logic  of  criticism  always 
«dhered  to,  and  definite  principles  of  judgment  followed,  thu  would 
-be  altogether  remoyed  from  the  category  of  complaints,  for  «e 
should  then  haye  edacated  minds,  possessed  of  dennite  principles 
of  judgment  and  fixed  standards  of  comparison,  insisting  upon 
clearness,  correctness  and  ])ropriety  of  thought  and  reproauction, 
oondemning  those  who  despised  these  matters,  and  rebuking  those 
who  neglected  them.  Opinion  would  be  controlled  by  reasonable 
thought,  and  criticism  would  exercise  its  due  influence  on  all  the 
ouiBnrowths  of  the  human  intellect. 

^e  function  of  criticism  we  hold  to  be  twofold — (1)  predeter* 
minatiyei  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  producer ;  (2)  determinatiye, 
in  the  tiioughtful  tester  and  attester ;  the  witness  to  others  of  ^ 
place  the  product  holds  in  regard  to  (a)  the  highest  possible  reach 
of  attainment  in  that  species  of  effort,  (b)  the  bmt  existing  examples 
thereof,  and  (c)  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  regard  to  sedi 
products. 

Criticism  is  the  application  of  trained  and  skilled  judgment  to 
the  consideration  of  any  giyen  product,  for  the  purpose  ofdeeidiBg 
on  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  effecting  of  its  proposed  end  or 
aim,  or  the  degree  of  nearness  it  has  attuned  to  the  perfection  of 
its  kind  or  nature,  due  consideration  being  giyen  to  all  * 
•  Jfattiiew  Arnold's  "  Sssajs  in  Critids^^'*  p.  19. 
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Btanees  of  time,  place,  material,  means,  coDdttions,  Ac,  interfering 
with  the  effectiyenefls  either  of  the  effort  by  which  it  was  produoedl 
of  the  result  which  it  was  intended  to  have,  or  of  the  impression  it 
ie  or  ought  to  be  calculated  to  make.  Criticism  is,  therefore,  a 
science  of  comparison — an  exertion  of  those  faculties  by  which  like- 
ness is  discerned  and  discriminated.  It  is  not  an  intuitional  act, 
but  a  consciously  reasoned  procedure.  On  considering  the  deriya- 
tion  of  the  word  (<p(mvw),  it  will  be  seen  to  be  abundantly  erident 
that  criticism,  properly  speaking,  implies  the  putting  asunder  into 
s  class  or  classes,  arranged  according  to  its  or  their  merit,  of  the 
object  or  objects  submitted  to  judgment,  after  due  and  deliberate 
inrestigation,  of  all  thejeyidence  brought  forward  to  substantiate  or 
injalidate  a  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  matter  subjected  to 
trial,  and  the  pronouncing  of  a  definite  sentence  regardmg  it  in 
accordance  witn  fixed  laws,  and  altogether  apart  from  considera^ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  feelings  of  the  judge,  the  accidents  of  the 
matter,  or  uie  opinions  of  the  time  regarding  it. 

The  reader  will  notice  in  this  description  of  criticism,  that  it  pre- 
supposes in  the  critic  (rptr^c)  fitness  of  mind  not  only  in  power  of 
diacemment,  but  also  in  knowledge  of  the  law,  according  to  which 
judgment  should  be  giyen,  and  in  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
eyidence  on  which  a  decision  should  be  founded.  The  critical 
faculty  ia  not  only  actiye,  but  cultured ;  it  does  not  proceed  upon 
intuitional  impressions  or  the  emotional  efferyescence  of  the  mo* 
ment,  but  on  the  sound,  calm  dictates  of  settled  law,  tested  eyi- 
dence, and  careful  inquisition  of  claim,  charge,  or  proof.  Law, 
order,  and  righteousness  regulate  its  procedure,  and  secure  for  it 
respect.  As  a  brief  statement  of  the  aim  and  duty  of  criticism,  in 
our  apprehension  of  it,  the  following  may  be  taken.  The  object  of 
criticism  is  the  discoyery  of  the  right,  the  perfect,  the  best,  in 
regard  to  that  on  which  its  researches  are  employed.  This  implies, 
it  is  true,  the  discernment  and  the  denunciation  of  the  wrong,  the 
imperfect,  and  the  objectionable ;  for  without  the  power  to  detect 
worthlessness,  no  trust  adjudication  on  merit  could  be  made. 
Clearness  'of  intellectual  yision,  sincerity  of  mental  inquisition,  and 
honesty  of  yerdict,  are  essential  to  just  criticism.  It  answers  the 
question.  What  is  most  excellent  F  hj  its  previous  study  of  the  two 
preliminary  questions — What  constitutes  true  excellence  P  and, 
TFAy  do  we  consider  such  qualities  essential  to  excellence?  Pro* 
feasor  Arnold  affirms  that  "  its  business  is  simph^  to  know  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world."  We  belieye  it  has  a 
prior  as  well  as  a  loftier  aim,— namely,  wherrfore  is  it  best? 
.  Is  true  criticism,  then,  only  an  application  of  logic  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  human  eSbrts,  considered 
in  regard  to  the  results  attained  and  the  aims  cherished ;  to  the 
effects  produced  and  the  means  used  to  bring  them  about ;  to  the 
ooinoidenoe  of  the  actual  with  the  possible ;  to  the  effectuation  of 
the  ideid  in  the  real?  Precisely  so:  criticism  is  the  loffio  of  ex-, 
cellence.   Such  a  logic,  if  properly  studied  and  uied,  oould  scarcely.- 
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Ifdl  ''to  keep  man  firom  a  flelf^fttisfaGtion  whioh  is  retarding  and 
Tidganaing ;  to  lead  him  towards  perfectioii,  hj  f^^ng  faia  mind 
dwell  upon  what  is  exeeUent  ia  Hsdf,  and  the  aheoiate  beauty  and 
fitness  of  things  ;"*  but  these  would  not  be  its  main  objeota.  Critic 
oism  shonld  be  studied  for  its  own  sake ;  for  the  tmth  it  reraab  as 
well  as  for  the  advantages  it  yields.  Its  sulirjeotire  stmctore,  as 
well  as  its  objeetire  strictares,  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  aa  a  scienee 
it  ahonld  be  mtelluently  elaborated,  'Snd  'as  an  art  it  ought  to  regu- 
late and  OTermle  lul  other  inteUectnal  elaborations. 

Let  us  attempt  to  give  a  sketch,  brief  and  tentative,  of  what  a 
ki^c  of  critieism  himne  for  its  aim  the  ascertainment  of  the 
reaaans  of  ezcellenoe,  ana  the  conditions  on  whioh  the  attaimient 
of  it  depends  should  be  and  teaoh ; — a  brief  outline  or  syllabus  of 
apredeterminatiye  and  OTerruling  series  of  principles,  to  which  the 
mand  must  assent  and  conform  if  in  its  productions  it  would  attain 
the  highest  reach  of  effort  of  which  the  age  admits,  and  of  whidi 
the  individual  power  of  the  designing  mind  is  capable. 

CMticiBm  is  the  science  whioh  enables  man  to  detennine  what  is 
best  in  each  sphere  of  activity  open  to  his  inspection,  or  «ble  to  be 
acted  upon  by  his  powers.  G-iven  a  distinct  aim,  it  is  for  oritieiaH 
to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  whioh  that  may  be  best  effeoted,  and 
the  principles  which  must  overrule  the  efforts  by  whioh  it  is  sought 
to  be  aittsmed. 

For  every  distinct  species  of  effort  there  will  llierefore  be  diatmet 
and  peculiar  canons  of  criticism,  which  must  be  observed  by  all 
those  who  desire  to  produce  any  masterly  effect  in  that  line.  The 
epio,  the  drama,  and  the  romance ;  the  tract,  the  trsatise,  and  the 
CKDoaition ;  biography,  history,  and  philosopher ;  musio»  paiating, 
and  aeulptore;  meehaaical,  artistic,  and  acientific  induatries; 
polieies,  governments,  and  politics ;  legal,  laedioal,  and  eoonoBnoal 
aehievements ;  nt^'iJ*^^,  mond,  and  refigious  endeavouia,  hmre  all 
and  each  their  apecial  quaUties ;  and  these  depend  for  their  «ffee- 
tive  existence  on  particular  laws  which  demand  observance  in  each, 
sad  therefore  require  either  q^eoial  ap»titudes,  opportunitiea,  or 
baowledge  in  those  who  would  succeed  in  them.  jChis  is  implifld 
in  the  general  adoption  as  a  proverb  of  the  rebuke  of  Apeues  to 
tiie  Athenian  shoanmkor— "iV&  suior  ultra  ertpidam" 

There  must  be  ultimate  principles  whioh  govern  all  anceeos,  which, 
if  we  could  disoover,  would  aid  us  in  aooomnlighinff  oar  designs. 
Ja.  sdenoe,  art,  philosophy,  literature;  meonaniean  ooouDoroial, 
or  indnsibial  norsuits,  uiere  must  be  seam  ideal  which  all  men 
attempt  to  reanae  when  thev  make  efforts  towards  the  affieotaation 
of  tiieir  intents  imd  aims,  schemes  or  inventions.  Every  ideal  is,  of 
eaarae,  pursued  under  the  limitations  of  the  matenal  to  be  oai- 
pkgred ;  but  without  a  goveminf  and  predetermining  ideal  no  real 
SBDoess  is  possible.  In  the  region  or  the  ideal,  theMtea.  are  the 
alements  ot  a  true  aritidsm  to  be  found,  and  Philosophy  is  the 
mistress  of  success. 

•  llAttbewAnioU^''SflBS7tinGritioi«ii,''p.lU 
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Ideas  are  the  eaTna^ed  fomu  in  which  we  image  the  aim  or  objeet 
of  our  intellection,  prior  to  and  independeatly  of  any  Beaaitiye 
existence  of  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  so  presented  in  thought-— the 
mental  archetypes  of  what  we  intend  to  effect— •mind-risioned  pat- 
terns of  what  we  are  about  to  try  to  bring  into  actual  being.  Ideas 
are  subject  primarily  to  the  law  of  intelligible  consistency,  of  homo* 
geneit^r  or  self-agreement.  Ideas  are  only  tenable  when  they  pos- 
sess this  harmony  of  parts  which  oonstitutes  intellectual  oneness. 

Ideas,  in  this  their  earliest  stage,  ought  to  be  dear,  distinct,  com- 
plete, adequate,  and  retainable  or  reproducible  at  will  in  the 
intellection.  Only  so  can  they  be  determinate  and  capable  of 
being  brought  forward  for  the  judgment  of  the  critical  faculty. 
Alike  in  material  and  mental  productivity,  this  law  of  oonceptive 
ideation  holds.  A  steam-engine,  a  rifle,  a  railway,  a  bridge,  a 
telegraph,  a  balloon,  a  ship,  or  a  statue,  no  less  than  an  epic  poem, 
a  history,  a  novel,  or  a  treatise  on  morals,  demands  for  its  successful 

Sroduction  this  prevenient  foreshadow  and  "intelligible  form." 
deas,  in  the  second  stage  of  their  existence,  under  the  eye  of 
criticism,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  possible  reproduction.  Intel- 
leetaal  envisagement  is  not  enough:  that  is  perceptible  to  and 
delights  one  only ;  it  wants  the  life  of  purpose.  When  interpene- 
trated with  purpose  it  seeks  a  life  out  of  and  beyond  the  mind  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.  If  this  be  not  possible  it  is  nought  to 
humanity — not  improbably,  nought  also  to  the  thinker  of  it.  It 
is  as  worthless  as  a  dream,  and  more  intangible  than  a  shadow. 
Only  by  being  reproducible  in  some  form  of  effective  existence 
<*an  a  thought  oe  beneficial.    So  long  as  it  is  but 

**  A  TisioD,  A  delight,  and  a  deBire," 

it  is  unheinaed  and  unborn ;  when  it  is  effectually  realised,  it  is 
<worth,  for  uien  it  is, 

"  The  boilder's  perfect  and  centennial  flower.** 

The  possible  is  that  for  the  realization  of  which  all  the  necessary 
^conditions  pre-exist,  either  in  the  required  order,  or  in  an  order 
easily  reducible  to  that  which  is  required.  A  thing  is  said  to  be 
possible  when  there  is  no  contradiction  in  thought  between  the  ides 
judd  its  realization.  Possible  reproductivity,  therefore,  implies  tha( 
neither  among  the  contingencies  to  which  things  are  suDJect,  the 
known  nature  of  the  elements  of  reproduction,  in  the  choice  made 
or  to  be  made  of  the  elements  of  reproduction,  nor  in  the  power  of 
Mm  who  seeks  to  reproduce,  does  there  exist  any  prima  facie  obsta- 
cle, impediment,  or  nindrance  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  best  possible  is  that  which  can  be  done  with  the  least 
^resistance  of  the  real  to  the  ideal,  provided  that  ideal  be  the  highest 
and  best  of  conceivable  on^s,  and  the  reality  employed  to  bring 
it  effectively  about  is  the  best  attainable. 

Here,  then,  comes  into  operation  the  third  law  of  ideation  so  far 
SB  critioism  is  conoemed,  viz..  All  ideas,  to  be  effective,  most  be 
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matenally  reproductiTe  or  suggestible.    Half-resuita  are  hateful 
to  gods  and  man. 

The  material  in  whicli  any  idea  is  reproduced  may  vary  aa  moiek 
as  the  thinker  chooses — diagrams,  speech,  writing,  colours,  aiooet 
metals,  &c.,  or  any  combinations  of  these, — ^but  materially  repro- 
ducible it  must  be. 

Criticism  as  a  science  predetermines  the  mode  and  fashion  of  this 
reproduotivity ;  while  criticism  as  an  art  adjudicates  upon  the  ad- 
visability, correctness,  and  effectiyeness  of  the  product. 

The  materially  possible  is  obnoxious  to  nuiny  countef^cheds, 
impediments,  and  obstructions.  Human  power  is  hampered  and 
hindered  by  conditions  of  frame,  life,  &c.,  circumstance,  oppor- 
tunity, encouragement  or  discouragement,  &c.  Human  effort  is 
opposed  by  accident,  by  the  qualities  of  things,  the  state  of  imple- 
ments or  instruments,  the  nature  of  public  taste,  the  conditions  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  exerted,  &c. ;  and  it  has  besides  to  contend 
with  all  that  is  past,  all  that  exists,  and  all  that  is  expected. 
Correct  estimates  of  these  are  essential  to  any  just  criticism,  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  bearing  upon  the  immediate  product  judged  is 
indispensable  to  a  just  exercise  of  the  critic's  function  as  an  aaTiser 
of  the  active  ag:ent,  or  as  a  commissioner  in  the  public  serriee.  Ad- 
ministrative  criticism  often  opposes  its  absolute  dictation  to  the 
incTitable  conditions  of  material  possibility,  and  so  injures  the 
cause  of  truth,  charity,  and  science ;  nor  until  it  learns  to  bestow 
impartial  investigation  on  the  elements  of  the  material  possibilities 
to  which  any  production  was  inevitably  subject  can  it  oe  a  trust- 
worthy intermediate  between  the  public  in  general  and  the  producer 
in  particular.  The  infinite  variety  of  contingencies  between  aim 
and  effect,  the  complex  difficulties  that  lie  between  puipose  and 
execution,  the  inevitable  interventions  which  the  abstract  has  to 
undergo  in  its  struggle  into  concrete  being,  all  require  from  the 
critic  careful  appraisement  and  just  consideration. 

All  human  effort  is  reproductive,  is  the  outcome  of  the  inner 
being,  the  offspring  of  the  soul.  Life's  passion,  thought,  will,  suf- 
fering, are  in  or  enter  into  the  spirit  before  they  can  be  repreaaita- 
tively  brought  forth.  Every  effort  made,  is,  in  its  initiatiaD,  an 
attempt  to  realize  an  idea,  to  make  something  else  conformed  to  or 
become,  what  we  wish  it  to  be.  Action  is  the  exegesis  of  thooghl ; 
it  not  only  issues  from  but  explains  it.  That  the  true  laws  of  idea- 
tion ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  critic  cannot  be  doubted;  for 
without  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  aim  we  cannot  pertinently 
judge  of  the  issue.  We  contend^  then,  that  an  exact  and  extenaife 
Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  formative  thought  forms  the  first  part  of  a 
scientific  criticism.  Every  work  postulates  an  idea ; — Has  ^t 
been  properly  formed,  self-harmonized,  and  envisioned?  Haa  iti 
possibility  been  tested  faithfully  by  the  laws  of  the  intelleet,  and 
been  affirmed  to  be  theoretically  possible,  as  involving  no  oonln- 
diction  P  and  has  it  been  thorouj^hljr  considered  in  relation  to  tiie 
material  in  or  the  means  by  which  it  was  sought  to  be  realiaedf 
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To  such  questions  as  these  the  critical  faculties  must  address  them- 
selveSy  and  to  these  they  must  find  satisfactory  replies,  sound, 
logical,  and  indubitable,  before  it  can  be  affirmed  of  any  product 
that  it  is  right,  wrong,  or  indifferent.  The  creative  intellect  is 
bound  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  thought ;  the  critical  intellect 
must  know  these  laws,  that  it  may  test  whether  they  have  been 
obeyed,  and  attest  that  they  have  or  have  not  been  observed. 

Criticism,  when  it  is  exercised  upon  the  finished  product,  under- 
takes to  adjudicate  upon  the  ideation,  taste,  style,  truth,  and  worth 
of  the  works  brought  before  it. 

What  was  seen  Y  How  was  it  seen  P  Has  it  been  reproduced 
as  seen  P — are  the  chief  questions  it  puts  concerning  the  mental 
envisagement  of  ideas.  IJo  defects  innere  in  the  ideal  presenta- 
tions or  in  the  real  representations  P  Is  the  envisioning  rieht  and 
*the  reproductive  effort  mistaken  P  Have  the  laws  of  mtellection 
been  regarded,  or  have  the  possibilities  of  thin^  been  disregarded  P 
Have  we  had  that  which  was  in  sight  brought  into  sight  P  Has  the 
ideal  been  made  the  real  P  In  these  and  similar  queries  the  logic 
of  criticism  becomes  involved,  and  imless  it  is  provided  with  some 
sound  canons  of  judgment — if  it  hastily  adjudicates  from  emotion 
or  rashly  decides  on  ssthetic  precedents — it  is  faulty  as  a  judge 
and  worthless  as  a  guide.  The  philosophy  of  ideation  is  a  topic 
far  too  extensive  to  be  touched  off  in  a  sentence ;  but  an  effective 
criticism  must  be  based  on  that,  and  it  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
logical  culture  of  the  critic  that  his  judgment  is  trustworthy. 
Criticism  demands  precise,  definite,  clear,  consistent,  and  repro- 
ductively  available  icteation ;  and  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  every 
school  Logic  bestows  such  an  amount  of  exemphfied  teaching  that 
we  may  suely  refer  to  any  one  of  them  for  farther  information. 

Taste  concerns  itself  with  the  relishableness  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  that  to  which  it  appeals.  Taste  in  the  critic  is  *'  a  quick 
discerning  sense  "  of  the  appropriateness  or  impropriety  of  the 
forms  which  things  assume,  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain 
qualities  in  things  to  please  or  displease.  Taste  in  the  object  is 
its  suitability  to  impart  gratification  or  to  provoke  disgust.  Taste 
makes  certain  demands  on  every  producer,  and  these  constitute  the 
laws  under  which  any — nay,  e?ery  work,  is  undertaken.  j£sthetic 
unity  of  impression,  completeness  of  adaptation  to  the  sentiments, 
wholeness  of  delight-giving  power,  an  entire  consistency  of  effect 
on  all  the  faculties,  alone  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  true  taste. 
To  Taste  belongs  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  appropriateness. 
Every  idea  has  a  "primordial  form"  in  the  intellect  which  enter- 
tains it,  and  every  such  idea  has  a  best  form  of  representability. 
If  we  can  determine  what  that  is,  we  can  at  once  apply  a  test  to 
any  product  and  decide  upon  its  merits.  The  laws  or  appropriate- 
ness vary  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  materially  possible,  but  also 
of  the  intellectually  possible ;  not  only  so,  but  every  product  of 
thought  is  liable  also  to  animadversions  from  a  consiaeration  of 
the  historically  possible  and  the  morally  suitable,  or  the  expedient. 
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ThuB  there  spreads  out  to  our  view  again  another  grand  lerMa  of 
laws  goyeming  reprodnotiTe  thought,  and  so  foiming  an  integral 
portion  of  critical  culture. 

Style  is  a  general  term  for  the  ezecntiye  skill  shown  in  dio  effect* 
ing  of  any  purpose,  produotire  elegance  and  ezc^ence.    Style  has 
a  mental  and  a  material  aspect.  Though  ideas  are  capable  ofrepro- 
duction  in  different  styles,  some  styles  are  more,  eome  less  aoitable 
for  giving  them  effective  external  existence ;  and  hence,  eren  when 
only  ideal,  the  style  of  various  forms  of  executive  production  may 
be  aetermined  to  be  more  or  less  fitting.    This,  however,  is  greatlv 
influenced  by  the  material  in  which  any  idea  is  to  be  reprodueed* 
for  every  material  has  its  own  capabilities  and  its  own  laws  of  mani- 
pulation.   The  felicitous  correspondence  of  the  ideal  form  and  titt 
material  extemalization  constitutes  what  is  called  mastery  of  wtsfie. 
Style  is  not  the  superficial  dress  of  thought ;  it  is  the  embodimsnt 
and  symbolization  of  that  to  which  intellect  had  given  birth.    It 
transforms  conceptions  into  perceptions.    To  effect  this  the  style 
must  be  apt  at  once  to  the  idea  expressed  and  the  matter  in  whidi 
it  is  sought  to  express  it.    Style  is  the  subtle  oulminative  evolution 
of  an  idea  from  its  irrepresentable  to  its  representative  state.    It 
involves,  therefore,  the  consideration  of,  first,  the  fitness  of  form;  and, 
second,  the  fitness  of  the  material  of  reproductive  realimtion.  It  im- 
plies the  marriage  of  thought  with  some  externalizing  medium*  the 
oringing  of  thought  by  the  transforming  agency  of  act  into  £Mt. 
The  form,  the  proportion,  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  and  the  suit- 
ableness of  eacn  to  each  as  well  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  whok, — 
all  belong  to  those  elements  of  which  style  supplies  the  regalatiBg 
laws,  and  upon  which  it  gives  judgment.   £very  one  knows  that 
there  is  a  certain  relation  of  fitness  between  a  given  idea  and  that 
of  the  style  in  which  it  is  reproduced ;  e.^r.,  if  we  saw  a  ooal-seuttle 
manufactured  either  of  crystal  or  gold,  we  should  at  once  affirm  that 
that  style  of  thing  would  not  do.    Similarly,  to  treat  of  the  Trojan 
war  in  a  sonnet,  or  to  write  an  e|HC  on  an  eyebrow,  would  diseon* 
oert  our  sense  of  congruity.    To  imagine  that  the  volition  of  an 
ant  was  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  would  affect  us  as  an  inadequate 
antecedent,  and  we  shoula  object  to  bein^  exposed  to  phiUMOphiiing 
in  that  style.    We  see,  then,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  "  natural  fitness 
of  things,"  as  the  phrase  is,  between  specific  ideas  and  special  forms 
of  externalizing  them— a  style  which  satisfies  the  behests  of  reason 
or  opposes  its  dictates.    This,  then,  shows  that  there  is  a  logic  of 
oongruities  to  be  studied,  !whose  oondusions  beoome  imperative 
over  all  industrial,  artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  effort.    A  know- 
ledge  of  these  laws  is  indispensable  to  the  critic ;  for  he  can  onl  j 
be  a  correct  judge  of  the  tone,  the  form,  tiie  details  of  sijle,  when 
he  knows  the  recjuirements  of  the  human  mind  regarding  the  repro- 
duoitve  extemalization  of  its  designs. 

Truth  is  a  logical  characteristic  as  well  as  a  moral  quality.*  Thef« 
*  **  Truth  ii  thoaght,  which  has  usanMd  its  sppropriat*  garmaBts, 
wofds  «r  actions;  while  falsehood  is  thooght  which,  disgnind  in  weids  4 
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is  a  troth  of  beins  as  opposed  to  seeming.  When  a  prodnot  has 
its  own  nature  ana  properties^  and  does  not  pnt  on  the  appearance 
for  deceptive  purposes,  of  something  else,  it  is  true  and  real.  If  it 
has  the  outward  form  without  the  inner  substance  of  that  which  it 
seems,  and  is  offered  for  what  it  seems,  it  is  false.  An  Armstrong 
ftm  made  of  Eyerton  toffj,  or  a  bride-cake  constructed  of  glass 
instead  of  confections  and  pastry,  however  like  they  might  seem, 
would  certainly  fail  in  being  regarded  as  true  if  tested.  A  tragedy, 
again,  if  ▼eritably  perform^  upon  the  stage,  would  be  no  play ;  for 
a  play  is  a  sinmlated  reality :  but  if  a  dinner-party  on  assembling 
at  a  host's  house  were  to  be  set  to  regale  themselyes  with  yiands 
of  a  stage-property  description,  just  indignation  might  be  felt,  and 
I>erhaps  would  be  expressed,  by  the  guests.  The  truth  of  produo- 
tiye  effort  is  the  absolute  and  entire  conformity  of  the  thing 
produced  with  that  which  it  inrofesses  to  be.  There  is  no  falsehood 
m  imitation  unless  the  imitation  be  presented  as  real,  and  there  is 
no  truth  in  reality  if  it  is  presentea  as  an  imitation.  When  the 
perception  agrees  with  the  coneeption,  and  reproduces  it  fully 
and  adequately,  we  have  truth ;  but  when  we  naye  a  semblance 
and  mere  appearance  giyen  instead  of  a  reality  or  an  actuality,  we 
haye  fictions; — ^and  the  fictitious,  not  the  truthful,  is  before  us. 
A  novel  may  be  truthful  although  unreal,  and  a  history  may  be 
false  though  no  single  unauthenticated  fact  may  be  related  in  it.  A 
poem  may  be  "  of  imagination  all  comnaet,"  and  yet  possess  critical 
truth ;  and  it  may  be  the  exnress  reproauction  of  tne  mere  actualities 
of  life,  and  yet  be  lesthetically  false.  It  is  with  no  desire  to  remove 
ancient  landmarks,  or  to  sophisticate  common  sense,  that  we  say 
this.  We  can  estimate  the  truthfulness  of  a  fiction,  and  condemn 
it  perchance  as  imtrue  to  the  kind  of  life  it  represents,  and  we  can 
adjudicate  upon  a  history  and  acknowledge  its  value  as  a  repository 
of  facts,  wlme  we  affirm  that  it  supplies  or  excites  a  false  view  of 
times,  persons,  diaracters,  sequences,  &g.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  all  facts  are  not  true,  nor  are  all  truths  facts.  Criticism  dis- 
covers the  truths  in  facts,  and  separates  the  seeming  from  the  real 
to  give  us  science;  and  science  provides  us  with  conceptions  which 
are  truths,  bat  which  are  not  facts  :  as  examples  of  the  former  we 
may  instance  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  latter  we  may  indi- 
cate the  Apollonian  parabola. 

There  is  not  only  truth  of  being,  but  troth  of  ornament. 
Spurious  ornament  is  untruthful,  it  excites  our  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruous, and,  however  ingenious  in  itself,  displeases  the  mind  as 
misplaced  or  misapplied.    Paithful  reproduction  in  ornamentation* 

not  its  own,  oomes  before  the  blind  old  world,  as  Jacob  came  before  the  patriarch 
Isaac,  clothed  in  the  goodlj  raiment  of  Ilia  brother  Eaaa.  And  the  world,  like  the 
patriareh,  ie  often  doorfred;  ibr  thongh  the  voice  ia  Jacob's  Toice,  jet  the  handa 
an  the  he&da  of  Baaa,  and  the  false  takea  away  tho  birthright  aod  the  bleaeing 
firwathe  troo.  Henoe  it  u  that  the  world  so  often  lifts  vp  ita  Totoe  aod  weeps.**^- 
XmigfUim^i  •^Bgptntm;*  book  iv^  ch.  u 
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in  expression,  in  tone,  and  feeling,  are  all  required  bj  a  logical  cri- 
tioism  whioh  objects  to  and  puts  its  veto  upon  floridity,  superfluity^ 
bathos,  &c. ;  which  permits  only  the  apposite  as  the  genuine. 

The  canons  of  truth  are  irreversible;  criticism  disooTera  and 
arranges  them,  it  does  not  invent  them.  It  insists  on  attention 
to  these  as  preliminary  to  true  reproductive  efforts,  and  in  o(Kiae> 
quence  of  this  insistence  it  is  that  criticism  demands  accuracy  of 
ideation,  consistency  of  influence  upon  the  sentiments,  conformity 
of  executive  skill  to  the  highest  possibilities  attainable  under  the 
conditions,  and  with  the  materials  of  production ;  and  correctness 
of  conceptive  presentation  in  the  perceptive  representation,  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  ideal  form  and  that  in  which  it  is  realised;. 
hence  the  intellectual  standard  of  criticism  is  all-consistent  trath. 

Every  product  of  human  thought  and  effort  possesses  worth  of 
some  sort  or  other.  It  ma^  be  that  it  is  a  worth  of  expediency,  of 
economicality,  of  commercial  interchangeability,  of  artistic  atdnic- 
tiveness,  of  literary  merit,  of  intellective  satisfactoriness,  of  moTnl 
tendency,  or  of  religious  blessing.  Worth  varies  from  the  low 
range  of  expediency  to  the  lolly  height  of  sacramental  grace.  Tlie 
estimate  of  worth  comes,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter  of  much  interest 
and  importance,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  standard  to  aim  at  ia 
not  less  vsla able  to  the  producing  agent  than  is  a  perception  of  the 
demands  requisite,  to  be  made,  in  regard  to  any  given  sort  of  pfft>- 
duct,  indispensable  to  the  critic.  The  settlement  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  worth  any  skilled  effort  should  possess  is  one  whiek 
requires  not  only  rare  tact,  bat  rare  honesty  m  the  critic. 

The  logic  of  value,  so  far  as  criticism  is  concerned,  is  very  diiSer- 
ent  from  that  which  the  political  econonust  fixes.  It  ^[oes  not 
discnss  supply  or  demand,  but  need  or  merit.  Men  may  have  a 
demand  for  epic  poems,  but  that  will  not  sift  the  nations  with 
Homers,  Yirgils,  Dantes,  Miltons ;  it  may  onfy  produce  Southeya, 
Herauds,  Klopstocks,  and  Yiennets.  Men  may  have  a  supply  of 
philosophic  thought,  but,  cheapen  and  popularize  it  as  you  may,  you 
cannot  bring  the  minds  of  the  masses  to  accept  the  expositions  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Kant,  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Mill,  J.  U.  Stirling, 
or  Dr.  M'Cosh.  Men  need  a  religion,  but  jast  in  proportion  to 
their  need  of  it  is  their  heedlessness  about  it ;  and  a  true  philosophy 
merits  recognition,  though  the  likelihood  of  its  gaining  it  ia  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. 

The  critic  should  know  the  real  needs  of  men,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  productions  in  their  relation  to 
these  needs.  The  real  worth  of  a  work  of  mind  may  be  very 
different  from  its  accidental  value  in  a  ffiven  age,  and  the  accidental 
popularitv  and  value  of  a  work  may  tar  exceed  or  fall  below  its 
genuine  aeserts.  The  true,  i.e,,  the  subtle,  searching  judicial  critic 
IS  the  umpire  between  the  public  and  the  producer,  the  advocate  or 
denouncer  of  the  latter,  and  the  protector  of  the  former.  The 
determination  of  a  just  estimate  of  worth,  intrinsic  or  acoidental, 
and  the  power  of  giving  it  effect  in  his  adjudication,  ia  not  1m» 
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requisite  in  the  true  critic  than  it  is  necessary  for  the  dependent 
paolic. 

What  constitutes  real  worth  P  What  kind  and  degree  of  worth 
ought  each  class  of  product  to  possess?  To  what  claiu  of  society 
does  the  special  worth  of  any  work  commend  it  P  What  encourage- 
ment should  the  worth  of  the  work  secure  for  it  P — and  what  are 
the  duties  of  societjr  in  regard  to  this  product  of  worth?  are  some 
of  the  questions  wnich  criticism  should  he  ahle  to  solve.  But  the 
decision  of  any  one  of  these  questions  iuTolyes  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, an  exertion  of  logical  culture,  of  specific  thought  applied  to 
the  particular  matter  in  hand,  thought  governed  hy  definite  laws, 
proceeding  from  nremiss  to  conclusion  in  regular  sequence.    The 


probabilities,  of  historic  evidence,  of  interpretation,  of  theories,  of 
theologies,  (&c.,  but  logic  it  must  be;  t.  0.,  a  scientiBo  culture  l^ 
which  the  mind  is  corrected  and  improved  in  its  several  activities 
by  an  acquaintance  with  and  exercises  in  the  methods  of  reasoning, 
which  conform  to  or  result  irom  the  laws  of  thought.  For,  how- 
erer  little  we  may  be  inclined  to  believe  it,  logic  has  a  latent  force 
in  all  the  efibrts  of  mind,  and  may  be  traced,  if  souf*ht  after,  in 
eyery  exertion  of  mental  power  wnich  has  resulted  either  in  the 
gratification  of  the  present  age,  or  in  the  improvement  of  these 
influences  which  have  outlived  the  sges  of  the  past. 

What,  then,  in  a  word,  does  the  highest  criticism  demand  P  The 
greatest  possible  amount  of  harmony  compatible  with  the  condi- 
tions of  production  between  ideation,  style,  taste,  truth,  and 
worth ;— tne  consistency  of  all  elements  involved  in  the  effecting 
of  any  result.  As  the  msnner  of  doing  this  best  can  only  be 
resolved  by  logical  process,  so  it  should  form  a  distinct  cidture. 
It  may  or  may  not  oesr  the  name  of  a  logic  of  criticism,  but  such 
it  would  be  in  effect.  We  have  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  its 
elements,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  we  do  notthink  that  tart,  smart, 
caustic,  fluent  opinionativeness,  however  valaable  or  eloquent,  con- 
stitutes criticism ;  and  that  we  may  indnce  others  to  believe  that 
no  criticism  is  really  trustworthy  which  is  not  on\j  reasonable,  but 
willing  to  render  a  reason.  An  academy  of  criticism  as  a  tribunal 
of  judgment  might,  probably,  dogmatize  and  tvrannize^it  would 
not,  in  all  likelihood,  condescend  to  reason.  If  we  were  to  insist 
on  all  critics  giving  evidence  of  reasoned  thought,  we  should  not 
require  to  care  about  their  anonymity.  Henoe,  as  a  means  of 
moving  out  of  our  present  reprehensible  uncertainty,  we  advise  the 
stody  of  the  logic  of  criticism.  Such  a  study  would  not  only 
increase  the  trustworthiness  of  criticism,  it  would  make  it  a  moral 
agent  and  a  beneficent  power — a  true  leader  of  the  thoughta  of 
men,  and  an  advantageous  Dikastery  on  the  merits  of  all  human 
products,  industrial,  commercial,  ffirnstic,  or  literary.  Seviewing 
to  be  oritioal  must  become  logical.    Critieism  is  apphed  login. 
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Thb  oompletioii  of  a  Toliime  bringsinth  it  tha  dote  of  tlio  pcemt 
animated  debate  on  this  interesting  and  important  subjaet^  and  it 
becomes  ^e  duty  of  those  who  1m  tlie  Tan  on  either  sido  of  the 
attack  to  rally  their  forces,  and  to  examine  luMrfar  they  have  pene- 
trated tiie  fortifications  of  their  opponents,  sa  weli  aa  bow  imiBh 
their  own  defences  have  Buffered  nom  assaolL  It  is  not  \em  with 
considerable  pleasure  than  diffidence  that  I  undertake  thia  tadt— 
pleasure  that  the  debate  has  called  forth  so  many  able  eoiitribalOBS 
on  both  sides*  and  diffidence  of  ifkj  own.  powors  in  adequately  i«pty- 
ing  to  so  many  eminent  writers.  But  not  to  wsste  time  in.  paaey, 
let  us  turn  to  the  work  in  hand. 

And  first  to  the  artide  of  *' G.  M.  Sutherland."  Tfitli  the  wiitv 
of  this  temperate  and  thoughtful  article  I  in  many  points  sfpwe^  md 
on  first  perossl  thought  it  really  was  meant  for  sn  affirmatire  naper* 
and  had  been  misplaced.  Eyen  now  I  can  hardly  undarstana  why 
the  writer  should  be  found  on  the  negatire  side  of  the  mic  1111111, 
and  I  fancy  before  thia  he  must  haye  changed  his  opinion.  He 
holds  that  there  was  one  rule  of  fituth  giyen  at  the  begmning;  bat 
then  where  he  and  most  of  my  opponents  differ  firom  mjaeli  ia  in 
the  continuance  or  otherwise  of  this  standard  of  laith.  "  G.  M. 
Suthedand"  and  others  beUeye  that  this  faith  onoe  delnrered  to  tiie 
saints  has  been  lost,  and  argue  acocnrdingly.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  my  own  independent  examination  of  the  Hew  Testsmant*  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  -and  of  the  works  of  the  Christian  fathan»  am 
persuaded  that  this  faith»  once  for  all  deliy«red,  still  ezista ;  and 
tiiaty  though  mingled  in  some  cases  with  error,  and  inothera  altend 
in  small  points  of  discipline,  yet  sa  the  church  has  witk  ita  many 
members  out  one  Head,  so  there  is  amon^  ita  msny  mamban  the 
uni^  arising  from  their  hdding  "  one  fiuth."  I  osnnot  logicsily 
come  to  any  other  conclusion,  nor  see  how  I  can  beliaya  mfaelf  a 
true  member  of  the  Church  Catholic,  or  call  myself  a  profeesad 
member  of  any  of  its  branches,  unless  my  faith  in  the  truth  of  its 
dootnnss  is  firm  and  steadfast.  G.  M.  &  yery  txnly  says  thai  '*lUs 
f^ik  was  to  reign  supreme  and  unalterable  down  tho  entira  ataip 
of  time."  And  neither  he  nor  any  of  those  who  hare  wntlBnon 
tiie  sasM  side  haye  shown  any  yslid  sessnos  why  the  standaid  ahoold 
be  reyised.  An  alteration  to  suit  different  stageaof  the  language 
IS  not  axeyision  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  aa  applied  to  ata3- 
ards  of  faith.    Aroyised  translation  of  the  B&le  was  aaossiary  at 
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the  doM  of  the  Tttdcnr  epoch ;  but  though  this  was  done  by  the 
fint  Stuart,  yet  the  Bible  aa  the  Bible  was  not  reyised,  only  the 
prerious  trsnalationa  and  MSS.  None  of  its  precepts  or  doctnnes» 
thopgh  changed  as  to  the  mere  outward  erpression,  were  altered  in 
their  spirit  and  application.  So  should  it  be  with  standards  of 
faith.  A  reyision  to  snit  the  changes  of  language  is  not  a  revision  of 
the  natter  of  faith,  nor,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  it  any  proof 
that  standards  of  faith  are  or  ought  to  be  rerisable.  In  fact,  it 
prores  just  the  opposite,  viz.,  the  care  of  the  church. to  preserve 
intact  the  matter  of  her  articles  of  faith  by  adaptbg  them  to  the 
oommon  language,  so  that,  as  all  can  understand,  none  may  have  an 
excuse  for  rejecting  or  disregarding  them. 

The  argument  of  Q.  M.  S.  (p.  40),  dedueible  from  the  fact  that 
different  minds  perceive  things  differently,  defeats  itself.  For, 
firstly,  things  which  can  be  fully  understood  and  comprehended  by 
all  do  not  form  the  matter  of  a  creed.  They  are  not  the  objects  of 
religious  faith,  which  is  the  expectation  of  tfain^  hoped  for,  the 
conviction  of  undiscemible  things.  And  the  origin  of  creeds  was 
as  G.  M.  S.  describes  on  the  same  page.  But,  secondly,  supposing 
standards  to  be  reviaable  in  order  to  suit  the  new  ideas  of  the  varied 
sehodb  of  theology,  it  is  manifest  that  there  oonld  be  no  standards 
at  all,  or  that  ^eir  number  would  be  innumerable,  each  man  fonn- 
ing  his  own  to  suit  his  taste,  or  the  way  in  which  he,  as  G.  M.  S., 
conceives  faith,  or  rather  the  matter  of  it. 

Again,  the  argument  that  standards,  as  in  the  case  of  that  branch 
of  the  Chnroh  Catholic  established  in  England,  do  not  secure  uni- 
formity, is  no  argument  against  their  use.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  these  standards,  which  are  explicit 
enough,  but  of  the  delays  and  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law. 
A  revision  may  be  needed  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  ecdesias- 
iical  o£fenders,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  standards  of  faith. 
Indeed,  were  these  standards  revisable  at  pleasure,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  church  would  be  (xmtinu9lijmtiking  ex  post  facto  laws,  and 
have  really  no  power  of  determining  what  was  heresy  or  of  judging 
any  offenders ;  fbr  it  is  eyident  that»  assuming  the  advisaSilily  of 
revising  the  standards  of  faith,  they  would  be  idtered  each  time  any 
cause  dUbre^wi  that  of  the  Essayists  and  Beyiewers,  Bishop 
C  olenso,  Ac—turned  up,  to  suit  the  new  ideas  of  such  persons ;  ana 
also  that  any  other  fViture  offender  would  feel  certain  that  a  new 
change  would  be  made  to  suit  his  fresh  views,  and  justly  feel 
himself  aggrieved  if  such  measure  were  not  dealt  out  to  him. 

With  we  origin  of  creeds  given  by  G.  M.  S.  on  (p.  43)  I  cannot 
agree,  and  it  is  quite  contradictory  to  that  given  on  (p.  40).  There 
were  not  standards  of  faith  at  first.  There  was  but  one  standard ; 
and  here  I  boldly  accept  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  **  E.  B. 
Bobjent,"  and  declare  that  as  there  was  at  first  but  one  standardi  so 
now  there  should  be  but  one.  But  this  does  notprevent  the  use  of 
varied  ftMnnularies,  as  those  of  Bangor,  Lincoln,  BLereford,  and  Salis- 
bury, to  which  he  and  others  idlude.    There  is  one  faith,  though 
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diyersity  of  expression.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Tertnllian*  who 
more  than  once  alludes  to  it,  yet  did  not  on  that  account  connder 
the  church  divided.  It  is  no  doubt  better  that  all  the  realm  ahonld 
have  but  one  use,  and  so  it  was  enacted  b}r  the  reformers,  but  there 
was  no  schism  though  there  was  diversity  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  church. 

**  Buddy/'  in  his  article,  shows  the  necessity  for  creeds ;  and  if 
there  were  nothing  more  to  appeal  to  than  to  the  Bible,  a  case 
would  certainly  be  made  out  for  diversity  of  creeds,  or  for  revision 
whenever  thought  convenient.  Every  sect  claims  that  its  creed  is 
in  all  parts  consistent  with  the  Bible ;  in  every  case  the  Scriptures 
are  wrested  to  the  support  of  certain  theories,  or  to  the  spiritual 
destruction  of  those  who  hold  them.  But  there  is  something  more 
than  this  to  appeal  to, — ^not  as  overriding  the  teaching  of  Senpture, 
but  as  supplementing  and  explaining  it,  and  this  is  the  custom  and 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  as  noted  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  "  B.  D.  Bobjent "  may  sneer  at  the  idea  of  auooesaora  of 
the  apostles,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  such  suc- 
cessors in  the  bishops  or  overseers  of  the  various  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles,  who  were  fully  informed  as  to  apostolic  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  if  not  inspired  themselves,  received  their  instruc- 
tion and  commands  from  those  who  were. 

The  recommendation  of  "  Buddy  "  and  others  to  have  a  period- 
ical revision  of  standards  of  faith  is  not  tenable,  because  on  his  (and 
their)  own  showing  these  should  only  be  altered  when  new  ideas 
absolutely  demand  it ;  and  it  is  qxdte  possible,  even  when  the  tune 
"Buddy"  would  allow  for  the  periodical  revision  came  round, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  revise,  and  the  faith  of  the  many  would 
be  unnecessarily  disturbed. 

The  fact  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  educated  now  is  contrary 
to  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  to  the 
method  and  time  of  the  Creation,  does  not  invalidate  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  which  declares  it  to  have  been  performed  in  six 
days.  The  point  between  a  believer  and  an  unbeliever  is  not  whi^ 
time  the  Creation  occupied,  but  whether  there  was  a  creation  at  all, 
or  whether  all  things  are  not  the  result  of  chance.  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  and  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  "moral  law  do 
not  state  the  length  of  the  days,  but  the  cardinal  fact  that  there  was 
a  creation.  Again,  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  heaven  and  helL 
of  angels  good  and  evil,  but  it  is  probable  that  my  conceptions  of 
these  thin^  are  very  different  from  those  of  others  who  stiU  believe 
in  their  existence.  There  is  a  certain  right  of  private  judgment  to 
be  conceded,  but  this  does  not  go  >o  far  as  the  sticklers  for  it  sup* 
pose.  Seeing  there  are  so  many  religious  denominations  exiating. 
the  right  must  be  conceded  for  each  man  to  judge  which  of  tb 
many  appears  to  him  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  one  origintl 
standara  originally  delivered*  and  to  adhere  to  that ;  bat  havini^ 
once  done  so,  he  cannot  expect  that  that  sect  will  continually  alter 
its  creed  to  suit  the  new  ideas  of  himself  or  others* 
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I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  run  my  head  into  anch  a  snare  as 
"  Buddy  "  has  described.  The  revision  that  is  desiderated  by  my 
opponents  is  a  revision  to  suit  new  and  modern  ideas,  not  a  return 
to  the  old  standard.  Now  I  maintain  that  a  retarn  to  the  old  stand- 
ard by  any  of  those  churches  which,  as  I  have  said,  have  obscured 
and  almost  nullified  the  truth,  would  not  be  a  revision  at  all,  and 
would  only  prove  more  forciblv  still  the  irrevisability  of  standards, 
or  rather  otthe  standard.  The  Beformation  was- not  a  revision  of 
the  standards,  but  simply  a  clearing  awaj  of  the  errors  whidi  had 
accumulated  during  many  ages,  a  repudiating  of  them  on  the  part 
of  those  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic  established  in  England  and 
other  countries,  and  a  determination  on  their  part  to  return  as  far 
as  was  then  possible  to  the  pure  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians.  The  church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith  to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  standard, 
but  it  has  no  power  to  impose  new  articles  of  belief  on  its  members. 
When,  in  early  times,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  were  pro- 
mulgated, they  were  not  promulgations  of  new  doctrines,  but  a 
reiteration  of  what  was  and  had  been  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  as  such  a  condemnation  of  those  who  differed  from 
them.  So  that  I  do  not  concede  to  the  church  the  right  to  settle 
a  question  of  faith  one  way  or  the  other,  as  "  Euddy  "  implies ;  its 
province  in  this  respect  is  like  that  of  a  court  of  eqaity,  and 
sentence  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  ancient  decrees  and  long- 
established  usaee.  The  consequences  predicted  do  not  thus  inevi- 
tably follow,  and  though  we  are  bidden  to  prove  all  things,  we  are 
enjoined  to  hold  fast  the  good.  The  article  of  *'  E.  D.  Eobjent" 
next  claims  my  careful  consideration.  Strange  to  say,  my  pen  does 
not  tremble  as  I  write ;  I  do  not  feel  mortally  wounded  and  at 
my  last  gasp;  my  armour  is,  I  believe,  unshattered,  my  lance 
unbroken,  and  I  really  feel  sufficiently  strong  to  enter  the  lists 
again  to  meet  ''E.  l5.  Eobjent"  or  any  other  knightly  comer 
in  fair  and  open  tourney.  I  hope  often  to  meet  my  present  friendly 
opponent  in  the  paf^es  of  the  Canirovernalist ;  and  while  I  esteem 
him  for  the  work  in  which  I  believe  him  to  be  engaged,  and 
respect  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  opinion, 
I  at  the  outset  express  my  total  dissent  from  that  opinion.  To 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  article  I  have  already  replied  by  antici- 
pation in  meeting  the  views  of  others  of  my  opponents,  and  little 
therefore  remains  to  be  noticed. 

Standards  of  faith  must  refer  to  doctrines,  persons,  or  things, 
or  qualities — as  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  His  attributes,  the 
origin,  present  and  future  condition  of  man, — and  these  qualities 
and  existences  remain  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  doctrine  or 
teaching  delivered  concerning  them.  If  the  teaching  of  the  church 
on  these  points  has  once  been  right ;  if,  in  short,  the  church  ever 
has  held  the  truth,  there  can  be  ho  doubt  that  anv  departure  there- 
from is  manifest  heresy,  and  is  to  be  censured  accordingly.  I 
believe  that  the  Christian  church  in  its  early  days — when  presided 
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ewer  hj  the  apostlea,  who  were  nndoubtedlj,  wh^tmwet  "S.  D. 
IRobjent "  may  tay  or  think,  the  immediate  menen^rs  of  that  Lord 
who  had  promieed  to  be  with  them  oontinuaUy  (and  oonaeqaeatly 
with  their  snooeasorfl)  until  the  end  of  time,  and  who  were  «ader 
the  ismiediate  ioflaence  of  that  Spirit  which  was  promised  for  the 
ezprees  purpose  of  guiding  them  mto  ererj  tmth — ^held  the  trvth, 
aad  that  she  deliTered  this  truth  unsullied  to  the  saints,  embodied 
in  creeds  and  formularies.  This,  I  think,  is  manifest  from  the  eon- 
aidesation  of  the  passages  cited  in  mj  first  paper,  the  oljeet  of 
which  was  not,  as  B.  D.  iL  seems  to  tiunk,  to  show  what  was  somid 
doctrine,  but  aimply  to  prove  that  theee  was  then  one  and  only  one 
atandsord  of  faith  recognised  by  the  efaurch.  Tiiat  the  decrees  d* 
the  ohureh  at  the  time  were  inspired,  and  so  in&Uible,  we  gadior 
from  the  report  of  the  first  great  council.  Acts  xy,  28.-  It  is  not, 
then,  probable  that  man,  howerer  much  he  may  be  adTaneed  in 
knowledge  pow,  will  have  a  clearer  insight  into  tfaie  trutii  than  those 
who  received  divine  aid  for  this  very  porpese.  Anj  alteralioo, 
except  it  be  a  retom  to  the  primitive  state  of  the  chmch*  is  a 
diange  for  the  worse,  and  that  branch  of  the  Chnreh  Catholic  whi^ 
at  the  present  day  approaches  nearest  in  doctrine  and  praotiee  to 
that  form  which  existed  in  apostolic  times,  and  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  holds  tbs 
£uui  once  delivered  in  the  greatest  integrity,  if  I  may  be  aUowed 
the  expression.  It  is  not  needed,  in  order  to  belief  in  tbcm,  that 
creeds  be  taken  word  for  word  irom  the  Bible,  but  that  they  be  in 
aoeordanoe  with  it ;  but,  as  the  Chureh  of  Bn^and  Artideex  presaes 
it,  **  the  three  creeds,  the  l^icene  Creed,  St.  Athanasins's  Creed,  and 
that  commonly  called  the  Aoostles*  Greed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be 
received  and  believed,  (not  because  they  are  taken  verbatim  from 
the  Bible,  but)  because  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  ww- 
rants  of  Holy  Scripture."  1  wiU  endeavour  to  put  myarif  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hedge  with  B.  D.  B.,  though  I  do  not  think  I  hatve 
been  on  the  wrong  side,  by  stating  that  me  biahopa  intended  ea 
p.  38  are  the  overseers  of  the  vsrious  diurehes,  wherever  and  hew- 
ever  oonstitttted.  It  is  not  connection  witii  this  er  that  church  or 
government  which  constitutes  a  man  a  bishop,  but  eonsecmtion  at  the 
snds  of  a  bishc^  and  presbyters,  who  have  themselves  heea  ooose* 
crated  and  ordained  by  others,  deriring  their  ordinatien  from  othen 
flimilsrly  set  apart,  and  so  backand  back  to  the  eariieet  times  of  the 
Christian  chorch.  In  concluding  my  refLj  to  the  actide  of  "  B.  D. 
Bol^fent "  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  doubt  Ihat  the  day  will  ever 
eome  when  creeds  will  be  things  of  the  past,  and  the  Bible  be  the 
only  recognised  standard,  because  then  there  would  be  bo  ohatch  st 
all  I  every  man  would  bdieve  that  which  was  right  in  hia  own  eyes* 
and  not  a  few  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.  Mt 
as  the  Church  is  to  exist  till  the  ooming  of  her  BiidegroeHi  aad 
Lerd,  such  a  thing  csnnot  take  plaoe. 

The  warning  note  of  the  editor  is  ringing  in  my  eara,  and  thef»> 
fore  I  can  only  partially  notice  the  artiiue  of  W.    I  wSl  do ao  ina 
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Bia£ler  wfaicli  concern  myself  penonally.  W.  will  aee,  on  Tepenuing 
mv  article  (p.  35),  that  1  hare  not  reaaoned  in  a  circle.  Thoughl 
asked  the  qaestion,  "  Oaght  there  to  be  a  standard  P  "  I  of  courw, 
from  the  title  of  the  debate,  assumed  that  those  who  took  part  in  it 
would  allow  that  there  was  or  ought  to  be  a  standard ;  and  then,  from 
the  considerations  giren  in  the  same  page,  I  endeayonred  to  show 
how,  on  a  mere  prima  facieyiew  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  that  stand- 
ards should  be  irreyisable ;  but,  as  W.  must  be  well  aware,  thiswM 
not  the  whole  of  my  proof,  or  anything  like  it.  As  Bacon  obsenres 
("Advancement  of  learning,"  book  ix.),  " In  religion  the  first  pro- 

esitions  are  self-existent,  and  subsist  of  themselyes,  uncontrolled 
that  reason  which  deduces  the  subsequent  propositions." 
In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  my  coaajutors  for  the  able 
pspers  which  they  have  contributed  to  what  I  beliere  the  rational 
and  logical  view  of  the  question.  With  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine the  question  now  rests,  and  I  on)y  exhort  each  and  all  to 
•*proye  alj  things;"  to  "hold  fast  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
oamts ;"  and  say  "  let  each  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 


NEGATIVE  EEPLT. 

"  I  would  only  ask  why  the  Ciyil  State  should  be  purged  and  nslored  bj  f^ood 
and  wholeeome  kwa  made  every  third  or  foarth  year  in  Parliameat  atBonibled, 
devising  remedies  an  fast  aa  time  breedeth  mischief,  while,  contrariwise,  the  Eccle- 
siastical State  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time  and  receire  no 
alteration  ?  '* — Lord  Bacon, 

This  subject  has  now  been  fully  as  well  as  ably  discussed,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  in  as  brief  a  space  as 
we  possibly  can.  Of  course  all  standards  of  religious  faith  are  based 
on  Holy  Writ ;  and  we  understood  that  this  debate  was  limited  to 
the  standard  compiled  jrom  the  Scripiurea  hy  men,  not  whether  the 
Scriptures  should  be  revised.  But  since  it  hss  been  brought  for- 
wara,  it  matters  ver^  little  to  us.  We  admit  that  faith  is  un- 
ohangeable^that  it  iB  the  same  through  all  ages,  but  then  the 
present  generation  will  not  accept  the  religious  beliefs  and  teach- 
ings of  tiie  twelfth  century.  A  great  deal  of  superstition  is  liable 
to  gather  about  faith.  In  tlie  interval  a  great  many  changes  have 
taken  place;  so  that  civilization  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
knowledge  has  greatly  increased.  People  are  therefore  more  quali- 
fied to  judge  for  themselves,  even  on  matters  of  faith,  as  to  what 
may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with  their  own  minds.  But  it  is 
contended  that,  as  faith  is  unchangeable,  all  the  standards  of  faith 
wluch  might  have  been  framed  ten  centuries  ago  by  the  narrow- 
minded  bigots  that  then  lived  are  binding  on  those  wno  live  at  the 
present  day.  This  is  the  ground  taken  up,  and  we  shall  consider 
what  has  been  advanced  in  its  support.  JEl.  S.  gives  certainly  no 
evidence,  except  a  number  of  scriptural  quotations,  which  prove 
aothing  except  the  in&Dibility  of  the  Bible.    He  has  not»  however. 
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brooght  forward  one  reason  in  support  of  the  standards  of  religuMu 
faith  composed  by  fallible  men ;  and  he  supposes  that  there  mwi 
have  been  some  sort  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  early  chureh,  as 
there  were  "  so  many  councils  and  synods  called  to  suppiws  fint 
one  and  then  another  heresy."  If  there  were  such  standards,  IL  S. 
should  hare  referred  to  them,  as  we  are  not  inclined  to  hazard  the 
debate  on  his  supposition.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  be  told  thai 
there  was  a  "  settled  standard  or  code  of  faith"  in  apostolic  timett 
when  no  eyidence  is  brought  forward  to  prore  that  statement. 
"  B.  D.  Eobjent "  has  so  ably  replied  to  E.  S.'s  arguments,  that  we 
need  not  say  anything  more  about  them. 

Another  writer,  '*  Austine,"  makes  some  very  singular  statemeniB, 
upon  which  comment  is  nearly  useless.  One  runs  thus : — **  It  is 
impossible  to  revise  articles  of  faith  unless  you  can  also  revise  aB 
the  influences  of  history."  To  this  we  reply  that  faiths,  along  with 
the  nations  which  accepted  them,  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
course  of  time,  while  their  history  and  its  influences  still  remsin 
without  the  aid  of  any  revision.  But  fancy  this  statement  sup- 
ported  by  such  an  illustration  as  "Can  you  revise  the  flow^  of 
which  the  seed  has  been  planted,  which  has  taken  root  and  grown?" 
Who  ever  heard  of  flowers  being  revised,  and  what  analogy  eaa 
this  have  with  the  revision  of  standards  of  relinous  faith?  Such  is 
one  of  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  wh^  cre<&  should  not  be 
vised.  And  the  conclusion  which  he  gives  very  emphaticallj 
this  evidence  is,  "^o,  neither  can  creeds  be  revised;  they 
portions  of  the  souls  of  men."  Because  a  flower  cannot  be  revised, 
a  standard  of  religious  faith  cannot  be  revised  either !  The  flower 
can  no  more  carry  this  analogy  out  than  can  a  mere  stone.  If 
"they  are  portions  of  the  souls  of  men,"  surely  a  revisioa  » 
impossible,  and  useless  though  possible  and  attempted.  Bnt 
then  "our  creeds  are  the  banners  of  our  battles."  Where  did 
"Austine"  learn  this?  "Our  creeds  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
being."  If  he  had  the  fortune  or  misfortune  to  be  an  ISequimaox  or 
a  Bushman,  we  suppose  that  in  such  a  state  his  creed  would  Ke  a 
"part  and  portion  of  his  being,"  and  therefore  that  a  levieioo 
would  be  highlv  dangerous.  But  again,  "  Nolumus  fides  An^isfr 
mutari"  might  nave  held  the  same  force  in  the  days  of  the  Dniids 
as  now.  He  then  compares  confessions  of  faith  to  "  lighthonsee,** 
but  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  a  lighthouse  can  be  alteieid 
and  remodelled.  His  charity  is  very  standard-like  indeed,  as  be 
says,  in  allusion  to  those  who  maintain  that  creeds  should  be 
revised,  "  If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  men  of  this 
and  afflict  our  souls  on  account  of  their  objections  to  the 
^c.  He  should  have  thought  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
commend  the  revision  of  creeds  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
have  tbat  eflected  as  he  is  determined  enough  that  ther  Aoold 
not.  On  this  ^ound  the  suggestions  and  knowledge  of  Jbe  ncMt 
learned  of  this  generation  are  to  be  altogether  ignored.  He 
supposes  that  himself  and  others  who  l^uieve  in  oeeds 
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«iiite  safe,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  case  the  minds  of 
thoaa  who  do  not  believe  with  him  and  them.  Further  reference  is 
Buperflaous  to  this  mode  of  argument,  as  it  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of 
history. 

No  one  can  deny  that  standards  of  religious  faith  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  men ;  and  different  creeds  were  formed  at  various  times 
to  suit  the  views  of  different  denominations.  Now  the  fact  is  that 
every  sect  claims  infallibility  to  its  own  viows ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  ascertain  the  ultimate  authority  to  which  we  can  appeal  for  an 
in&llible  decision  upon  a  disputed  point.  We  have  certainly  no 
idea  of  the  exact  number  of  faiths  that  exist,  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  their  standards  should  suffer  no  revision  when  there  are 
80  many  disputes  about  them.  Surely  when  there  is  such  a  great 
conflict  of  opinion  about  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  when  there  is  not  the  much-craved  unity.  The 
mfGLrmative  side  would  have  us  to  believe  that  if  creeds  were  never 
revised,  there  would  be  nothing  but  unity  of  faith,  whereas  the  fact 
is  evident  that  if  creeds  cannot  be  revised  so  as  to  be  made  more 
tmiform,  there  never  will  be  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
creeds  be  revised,  there  is  a  probability  that  they  may  undergo  a 
more  proximate  degree  of  uniformity  with  one  another.  But  the 
cause  that  produces  so  many  divisions  in  religious  faith  must  be 
that  upon  which  these  standards  are  based.  They  all  pretend  to  be 
oompiled  from  the  Scriptures,  yet  the  most  celebrated  divines, 
of  every  age,  creed,  and  country,  disagree  on  various  portions  of 
Scripture,  attaching  different  meanings  to  nesrly  all  doctrinal 
passages.  Some  differ  on  the  translation,  oUiers  doubt  the  authen- 
tamty  of  certain  passages.  Many  are  tempted  to  ask  for  the  original 
M8S.,  —  where  are  they,  or  what  has  become  of  themP  How 
came  they  down  in  the  early  ages,  and  who  were  their  custodians  P 
Others  say  that  one  portion  of  Scripture  contradicts  another;  and 
a  third  partj  will  come  forward  with  an  opinion  that  does  not 
agree  with  either.  The  Jews  do  not  receive  all  the  scriptures  that 
we  do.  We  reject  the  Apocrypha,  which  the  Eoman  Catholics 
accept  as  inspired.  The  Trinity  is  affirmed  by  some  to  be  contrary 
to  aboat  2,000  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  1,000  in  the  New. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  several  hundred  texts  pro  and  con.  on  the 
extent  of  the  atonement.  The  Koman  Catholics  have  their  mass; 
Fkotestants,  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  the  Quakers  say  that  both  are 
against  the  inspired  doctrines  of  God.  One  religious  sect  practises 
infant  baptism ;  anotiier,  adult ;  and  a  third,  argues  there  is  no  such 
oeremony  at  all  in  the  Christian  economy.  Well,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  and  if  like  produces  like,  there  cannot  be  much 
consistency  in  creeds  formed  upon  such  a  contradictory  foundation. 
We  question  nothing.  All  we  say  is  that  such  discrepancies  exist, 
and  we  have  certainly  invented  none  to  suit  our  own  purpose. 
Moreover,  we  think  from  the  few  contradictions  we  have  ad- 
duced, that  the  Scriptures  would  be  nothing  the  worse  of  under- 
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going  a  reviBion,  whioh  would  make  tkem  more  conButent  tiiitt 
some  portions  of  them  seem  to  be.  Can  the  affirmatiTe  side  dmy 
that  such  diserepanciei  exist  P  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  so 
many  different  sects  clearly  proves  this  statement.  And  sodi 
an  admission  would  have  a  tenfold  greater  force,  to  render  the 
standards  of  religious  faith  compiled  by  men  zeWsable. 

Creeds,  as  we  stated  before,  are  the  prodnotions  of  men*  and 
therefore  fallible.  When  suoh  is  the  case,  we  are  certainly  unable 
to  discoTer  a  definite  reason  why  they  should  be  infallible  by 
receiving  no  revision.  A  creed  is  the  declaration  of  the  prinotples 
of  faiiii  professed  by  a  ufflrson,  as  well  as  the  formularies  by  whir^ 
tiiey  are  to  be  conductoa.  Since  it  has  always  been  a  few  men  in 
council,  or  at  the  head  of  a  seet»  that  have  composed  creeds^ 
is  it  right  that  a  dogma  which  might  have  been  carried  by  a  oasiiag 
vote  should  be  for  ever  held  as  irrevisable,  and  therefore  infaiiiUef 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  all  ereedn  ahuold 
undergo  certam  modifications  when  circumstances  might  render  eueh 
necessary.  Standards  of  faith  were  instituted  as  asf^iegnard  for  the 
generally  received  faith,  when  their  adherents  commenced  to  in- 
vestigate such  questions  for  themselvei,  lest  one  fiiith  mi|^  come 
in  contact  with  another  nearly  similar  in  views  to  itself.  The  only 
reason  that  compelled  them  to  do  this  was  the  force  of  eirenmslanees ; 
and  as  ike  compilers  could  only  have  given  ^ect  to  the  want  whiok 
then  existed,  it  is  certainly  absurd  to  plead  that  tiiey  eoakL  hare 
made  rules  and  regulations  for  every  futore  event  or  circvmstanoe 
which  might  hereafter  take  place,  but  of  which  they  knew  nothing 
at  the  time.  They  are,  therefore,  incomplete  and  insufficient  ferthe 
requirements  of  this  age.  Certain  misdemeanonns,  never  thooghiof 
at  the  time  a  creed  was  formed,  will,  if  creeds  be  inevtsable,  p> 
unpunished,  and  thus  produce  much  mischief  in  the  religiona 
establishmento  of  the  day.  On  this  head  alone  cieeda  should  be 
revised.  If  punishment  be  inflicted,  new  rules  must  be  made^ 
to  bnng  the  subject  under  their  power,  so  that  in  this  manner  an 
addition  to  the  standards  would  be  made,  which  is  fiv  mora 
dangerous  than  a  mere  revision  of  the  whole. 

''Howard"  says  that  it  is  unfair  to  alter  the  creeds  and  stattdsrda 
of  faith  to  those  who  have  already  subsoiibed  them.  But;  forai^t 
he  knows,  the  very  individuals  who  subscribed  them  may  be  the 
very  parties  who  wish  them  revised.  This  statement  is,  howefvr, 
followed  by  another,  to  the  effect  that  a  party  may  join  a  eluoeh 
who  will  outnumber  the  original  adherente,  aad^  on  aeoount  of  tlwir 
being  in  the  majority,  alter  tne  creed  to  serve  tiieir  own  oonseieaoeB^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  minority.  The  effect  of  this  asasrtion 
is  premature,  as  no  ohuroh  receives  such  a  great  number  of  adhef^ 
ents  without  first  compromising  their  differences,  and  thus 
a  new  creed.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  policy  of  those  who 
the  afficmative  of  this  question,  wo  would  never  hare  unions 
churches.  Bot  it  is  not  a  general  rale  that  those  who  change  their 
faith  wish  the  creeds  of  their  adopted  ones  to  be  revised.    On 
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contrary,  they  are  kindled  by  a  certain  enthunasm  for  their  new 
religion,  whicn  makes  them  averse  to  a  rerisal.  Both  in  dining 
and  signing  we  take  the  same  plan.  First  swallow  all  down,  then 
digest  as  we  can.  "  Howard"  professes  to  be  greatly  afraid  of  the 
oonseqnenoea  resnltiog  from  a  revisal,  but  with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  hare  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  right,  and  the 
chief  question  appeara  to  be,  Is  it  proper  to  trifle  with  a  right 
which  naa  the  interests  of  soala  in  the  scales,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  oonaequenoesP  He  argnea  that  if  a  revision  should  take  ]^ce, 
great  confnsion  wonld  ensae,  and  he  states,  "  Among  the  jSpia* 
oopaliana  we  hare  High  Church,  Broad  Church,  and  Low  Chivoh» 
men  of  all  riiades  of  opinions."  If  this  statement  ia  tme,  8 
ereed  of  any  description  is  useless,  as  it  appears  from  this  argu* 
ment  of  hia  that  a  person  can  hold  any  shade  of  opinion,  and  still 
be  a  good  subject  under  the  infallible  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
whieh,  he  saya,  shonld  not  be  revised.  So  much  for  the  latitude 
and  purity  of  the  Thirty-nine.  Thia  state  of  the  Anglican  Chmrch, 
as  described  by  "  Howard,"*  ia  one  of  the  greatest  conftiaion; 
in  fact,  that  you  can  be  anything  and  shade  yourself  under  ita 
protection ;  but  if  you  dare  to  attempt  to  put  mafeten  right^-te 
Iwing  order  out  of  thia  admitted  confusion, — then,  strange  to  relate, 
the  result  of  such  exertions  would  only  tend  to  increaae  the  evil. 
If  a  church  exists  in  the  condition  described  by  "  Howard,"  there 
ia  nothing  for  it  but  a  reviaion  to  ita  very  root  and  branch.  If 
unity  of  faith  had  been  one  of  "  Howard's  "  aims,  certainly  then  a 
reviaion  ia  necessary  to  give  consistency  and  unifbmity. 

If  the  standards  of  faith  were  complete  and  satisfactory,  all  carviU 
ling  on  the  subject  would  be  unneceaaary.  The  only  reaaon  that 
there  is  auch  contention  about  them  is  simply  because  they  do  not 
oomprehend  all  that  ia  necessary  for  the  religions  requirements  of 
the  day.  If  thia  were  not  the  case,  there  would  have  been,  indeed^, 
little  debate  about  their  compreheoaivenesa,  power,  and  infallibility. 
The  affirmative  side  might  never  have  insinuated  anything  as  to  the 
objeats  which  these  had  in  view  who  wiahed  standards  to  be  revised. 
"Howard"  insists  that  a  revision  has  proved  nothing  except  a  hotbed 
for  Soeinianism,  Unitananism,  &e.  On  the  other  hand,  could  those 
who  accepted  the  views  of  these  sects  consoientionaly  remain  in  the 
belief  of  a  different  religion  other  than  that  which  their  minda 
embraced  P  Yet  it  woold  seem  by  **  Howard's  "  argument,  that  if  thev 
were  ever  so  bad  in  point  of  doctrine,  they  would  have  been  aU 
right  had  they  remained  where  they  were  befbre.  The  Church  of 
Borne  has  high  pretensions  about  infallibility^  and  she  haa  had  a 
great  number  of  obscure  fathen  whom  she  has  been  pleased  to 
elevate  into  saints.  An  account  of  their  lives  is  brought  down  by 
tradition,  which  is  an  article  of  the  Boman  Catholics'  faith,  as 
they  are  bound  by  the  creed  of  Pope  Pious  lY.  to  '*  steadfastly 
admit  and  embrace  it."  And  can  any  person  see  his  way  through 
all  the  superstition,  error,  and  nonsense  into  which  tradition  has 
coiled  itself  for  so  many  centuries  P    We  would  think,  when  tradi-- 
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tion  forma  an  article  of  faith,  that  a  revision  should  be  nrgenily 
demanded  every  ten  years. 

"Howard"  states  that  "it  is  absolutely  necessaxr  that  crerf 
Christian  society  should  have  a  well-defined  and  intelligible 
standard  of  faith."    This  we  admit,  and  the  way  by  which  he  would 

give  us  such  model  standards  is  to  leave  them  as  they  are !  But 
ave  we  well-defined  and  intelligible  standards  F  If  we  had  there 
might  have  been  no  grumble  about  the  matter.  Many  Christians 
say  that  creeds  are  neither  well  defined  nor  intelligime,  and  who 
are  to  be  the  judges  to  find  out  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  that 
condition  P  "  Howard  "  proceeds  in  his  argument  as  if  there  were 
the  greatest  unanimity  imaginable  about  them.  If  such  had  been 
the  case,  we  would  certainly  not  have  taken  the  negative  side  of  this 
question.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  expect  to  attain  to  such 
standards  as  "  Howard  "  describes,  is  by  &  revision;  and  nothing 
has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  they  should  not.  In  fact,  ha  can- 
didly admits  himself  that  "  we  must  not  exalt  them  to  an  undue 
eminence  by  considering  them  absolutely  infallible."  And  again 
he  says,  "  Tnat  human  creeds,  as  the  production  of  fallible  moitds, 
are  infallible,  is  contrary  to  the  voice  of  both  reason  and  revelation." 
Now  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that  creeds  are  the  produotionB  of 
fallible  men ;  and  what  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for  not 
revising  the  works  of  men  whose  faUibility  is  admittedP 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  an  absurd  claim  of  infalli- 
bility tends  to  retard  all  progress.  If  such  a  claim  had  been  main- 
tained and  acted  upon  when  Druidism  was  in  our  land,  we  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  predict  the  condition  we  would  be  in  at 
present ;  what  state  of  society  would  then  have  been  had  not 
creeds  been  rejected  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  In  short, 
we  learn  that  it  was  by  breaking  up  the  superstitious  inflnenee  of 
creeds  that  we  have  advanced  in  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  ever- 
increasing  tide  of  civilization,  borne  on  by  its  intelligence,  experi* 
ence.  learning,  and  sagacity,  to  develop  its  onward  resoureea. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  an  e^ual  number  of  reasons 
have  been  given  against  this  subject  as  for  it.  The  oompreheaaiTe 
and  sound  paper  of  "Buddy"  is  an  additional  bulwark  to  the  nega- 
tive side.  It  therefore  appears  to  us,  on  considering  the  Scnptmes, 
and  the  unlimited  latituae  given  by  them  to  all  kmds  of  opmiona, 
that  creeds  should  be  revised.  This  ia,  moreover,  more  uigently 
required  in  the  case  of  the  standards  of  religious  faith  for  the  reasmi 
.already  given,  as  well  as  those  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magairine. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  say,— 

*'  There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Befieye  me,  than  in  half  the  creedi." 

G.  IL  S. 
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DOES  SCIENCE  INDUCE  SCEPTICISM? 

▲FFIBMATIYB  BEPLT. 

I  AM  sure  that  every  reader  of  the  British  Controversialist  will 
regret  that  the  able  pen  of  **  Capillorum  Sector"  is,  by  pressure  of 
care  and  business,  restrained  from  advocating  the  cause,  entrusted 
in  his  default,  to  me,  as  his  henchman.  I  would  I  could  wield  the 
weapons  of  my  master — they  are  sharp,  trenchant,  and  sterling. 
The  logical  calmness  and  severity  of  reasoning  the  opening  paper 
displayed  was  only  equalled  by  the  pellucid  clearness  of  its  style 
ana  the  choiceness  ot  its  phraseology.  I  fear  that  in  my  hands 
the  championing  of  the  affirmative  may  be  less  effective  than  I 
could  wisn — than  he  would  have  made  it.  Editorial  requisition 
alone  would  have  brought  me  to  the  front  on  this  occasion.  I  can 
but  do  my  best,  and  bring  the  debate  to  an  issue.  I  do  not  think 
the  warfare  between  science  and  theoloey  just.  I  object  to  ilnsci* 
entifio  theologians  as  well  as  to  unbelieving  scientific  men.  I 
believe  truth  to  be  faultless  and  flawless,  but  to  be  besides  often 
bewilderingly  many-sided.  The  special  facet  we  see  is  not  all  the 
frontage  truth  presents.  We  can  only  see  that  which  is  turned  to 
our  earthly  eyes,  though  we  are  permitted  to  catch  by  reflection  a 
glimpse  of  its  more  heavenly  aspects,  and  we  have  been  told  on 
divine  authority — as  I  believe,  that  truth  is  heavenly  not  less  than 
earthly.  Now  theology  treats  of  the  heavenly  aspects  of  truth, 
while  science,  glorious  as  she  is,  is  earthly  in  her  origin  and  in  her 
circumscription. 

Science  and  theology  are  neither  contraries  nor  contradictions, 
and  there  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  a  probable  exclusion  of  the  one 
by  the  other ;  both  can  be  worthy  of  belief— I  would  even  say  both 
are  able  to  be  known.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  turn  one's  eyes 
away  from  the  brightest  light,  though  the  shutting  of  our  eyes  does 
not  extinguish  the  sun.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  **  pedantic 
science  alone  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity  "  (p.  26).  The  chosen 
land  of  science,  France,  is  not  only  unpedantio  in  its  science  but 
inveterate  in  its  scepticism,  and  many  of  the  most  renowned  culti- 
vators of  science  among  ourselves — Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Ac- 
are  almost  universally  regarded  as  sceptics.  The  fallacy  of  under- 
valuing is  a  very  trite  one,  and  we  cannot  subscribe  to  W.'s  confi- 
dent averment  that, "  hostile  sceptical  science  will  be  found  narrow 
and  pedantic "  (p.  84).    '*  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  "  is  a 
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CliriBtian  precept  which  we  neglect  when  we  make  such  rode 
attacks  on  the  fair  and  fairly  gained  fame  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  of  our  day.  I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  a 
round-rohin  was  put  in  circulation  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which 
was  to  be  signed  by  scientific  men ;  but  Sir  John  Herschel,  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan,  &c.,  objected  to  adhibit  their  signatures  to  any 
such  document,  because  it  gave  an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  eom- 
monly  received  opinion  that  "science  doe9  induce  scepticism." 
This  opinion  I  believe  is  well  founded,  and  I  proceed  to  give  reasons 
for  it. 

Science  inclines  men  to  look  only  at  law  at  work  in  the  universe; 
it  demands  that  no  recognition  of  will  shall  be  made,  as  effective  in 
or  over  phenomena.  lU  verv  nearest  approach  to  tibe  acknowledg- 
ment of  personality  is  that  of  speaking  about  the  laws  of  nature  as 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will.  Bat  even  liiis,  modem  scieace 
rejects,  and  it  calls  "  the  relations  of  co-existence  and  succeBAoa 
usually  named  laws  by  the  name  of  methods,"  and  interprets  the 
process  by  which  they  are  called  forth  the  way  of  nature— the  path 
"  forces  take  to  their  particular  results. ' '  This  tend ency  of  science  is 
a  sceptical  one.  It  eliminates  from  the  universe  of  fact  a  personal 
God,  and  then  affirms  that  science  aflPbrds  no  evidence  of  His  being. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  reason  on  account  of  which  scientific  men 
are  anxious  to  dismiss  law  from  their  minds  is,  that  they  may  reduce 
the  entities  of  science  as  much  as  possible.  Still,  though  science 
proceeds  upon  abstraction,  it  does  not  follow — ^very  far  from  it — ^that 
what  we  lay  aside  in  abstraction  does  not  exist.  The  habit,  how- 
ever, of  treating  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist  inclines  men  to  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  it,  and  therefore  induces  scepticism  of  it.  A  hero  who, 
like  Nelson,  never  saw  danger,  is  not  likely  to  believe  in  it.  A  sci- 
entific man,  who  only  looks  for  facts,  will  not  long  believe  in  a  Qod 
who  surpasses  all  facts. 

"  Jemingham*s  "  able  paragraph  on  the  language  of  scientific  men 
(p.  189)  corroborates  this  new.  While  it  entirely  sets  aside  the  argu- 
ment of  K.  S.  that  Paley  and  Butler  have  shown  it  to  be  impoesi- 
ble  to  avoid  the  holding  of  a  **  belief  in  nature's  G^,'*  the  fhel  is 
otherwise ;  scientific  men  there  are  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Gcod, 
who — 

**  Warms  io  the  san,  refrMhts  ia  the  bnnt, 
Glows  in  th*  ftan,  and  bioBSoms  m  the  trees. 
Lives  through  sU  life,  ezteflds  through  all  eztentf 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  Dnspeai." 

The  paper  which  B.  S.  has  composed  misses  the  question  most 
completely.  He,  laboriously,  sets  himself  to  prove  that  **  seme  seien- 
tifio  men  are  not  seepties,"  as  if  we  required  to  affinn  that  '*aU 
scientific  men  are  sceptics."  The  question  is  of  things- not  men — 
'•Does  science  indnoe  scepticism P"  If  E.  S.  or  any  of  our 
readers  is  acquainted  with  the  line  of  inclination  shown  in  by  far 
liie  greater  proportion  of  the  scientific  works  of  the  day,  he  cannot 
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fail  to  hare  seen  that  their  tendency  is'seeptical.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  modem  apologetics  soee  upon  the  minnd  that  science  is  the 
opponent  of  theological  oeliefs,  and  the  JBridgewater  Treatises  are 
a  stnpendoas  proof  that  science  does  induce  scepticism;  for  had  it 
not  been  so  they  would  never  hare  been  written.  Christian  evi- 
dences no  less  than  scientific  traetates  confirm  oar  opinions  and 
fight  on  onr  side. 

"Science,"  says  "J.  C.  M.  Derry,"  "is  incompatible  with  pro- 
babilities/' Sorely  this  is  a  gross  mistake.  I  understand  that 
there  is  an  express  science  of  probabilities.  Celebrated  names  are 
among  those^who  have  treated  of  probabilities  scientifically ;  Pascal, 
Huygens,  the  BemouUis,  De  Moivre,  Euler,  Halley,  Condoroet» 
Laplace,  Lubbock,  De  Morgan,  Boole,  &c.,8i«  no  small  names  among 
mathematicians*  and  they  nave  aU  shown  that  science  is  compatible 
with  probabilities :  even  while  I  write  I  notice  in  the  announce* 
ment  of  new  books  "  The  Logic  of  Chance,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  Venn. 
If  Mr.  Derry 's  premiss  is  incorrect  we  need  scarcely  test  his  con- 
elusion,  for  either  it  must  be  erroneous  or  irrelevant.  Science  finds  a 
certainty  even  in  probabilities,  as  was  most  forcibly  pointed  out  in 
H.  T.  Buckle's  book  on  "  Civilisation ;"  and  J.  S.  Mill  has  laid 
down  express  rules  regarding^  the  amount  of  probability  it  requires 
to  fonn  the  basis  of  a  scientific  truth. 

Equally  unfairly  brought  forward  is  Mr.  Derry's  implied  conclu** 
sion — all  sceptics  are  sinners,  as  the  converse,  which  it  Dy  no  meant 
is,  of  all  sinners  are  sceptics.  Bat  he  refutes  himself  immediately 
by  a  list  of  scientific  men  who  believe,  but  whom  he  does  not 
except  from  the  wide  class  of  sinners.  This  makes  confusion 
worse  confounded,  and  hence  we  are  con^elled  to  lay  aside  the 
arguments  of  "  J.  C.  M.  Derry  "  as  not  to  the  point  in  proving  a 
n^ative. 

1  am  sorry  that  P.  H.  should  be  judged  to  be  deserving  of  so 
severe  a  castigation  as  J.  O.  intended  to  inflict.  He  says  that  "  the 
dear  answer  '  to  this  question,  Does  science  induce  scepticism? 
"  would  be  neither  Yes  nor  "No  I  but.  Sometimes  it  does  and  some* 
times  it  does  not."  Is  it  so  ?  The  question  is  not  one  of  ultimate 
result,  remember,  but  of  immediate  tendency.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  positive  school  of  philosophy— to  a  wrong  section  of  which 
J.  O.  appears  to  belong,  "  the  patns  which  forces  take  may  be  inter- 
sected by  the  paths  of  other  forces."  These  intersections  oondiUon 
the  ultimate  result,  though  the  method  of  causation  affirms  that  in 
its  origin  each  given  force  has  its  own  given  efiect  to  produce. 
Science  may  be  intersected  by  faith,  by  a  religious  education,  or  by 
a  prior  reasonable  study  of  revealed  truth.  In  these  cases  ito 
original  force  is  neutralized.  Gunpowder  is  ignitable  by  fire,  but  if 
it  be  exposed  to  moistnre  its  ignitability  will  be  lessened,  and  per* 
haps  completely  destroyed.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  gunpowder  ia 
sometimes  ignitable  by  fire  and  sometimes  not  ?  No ;  we  admit  the 
exceptional  circumstance,  but  express  the  law  in  all  its  fulness, 
**  Gunpowder  ia  ignitaHe  by  fire.      Similarly  we  affirm,  "  Soience 
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induoes  Bcepiicism/'  thoagh  in  a  tboroughly  trained  mind  this  ten- 
dency^ will  be  lessened  by  many  circumstances. 

Would  J.  O.  affirm  that  "  Jesus  died  for  all  men  "  meant  some- 
times  our  Lord's  propitiatory  death  is  efficacious  and  sometunes 
notP  If  not,  he  will  see  at  once  that  the  ultimate  result  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  the  primarj^  aim,  that  logically  the  "first 
intention  "  and  the  "  second  intention  "  may  be  quite  different.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  juggled  with  his  mind  somehow  or  other 
till  the  terms  "  induce  scepticism  "  came  to  signify  "produce  scep- 
ticism." He  has  transferred  the  propter  hoc  to  the  post  hoe,  and 
has  therefore  reasoned  as  if  to  the  assertion,  The  drinking  of  gin, 
brandy,  rum,  wine,  &o.,  induces  intoxication,  he  were  to  reply,  A 
has  partaken  of  gin,  B  of  brandy,  C  of  rum,  and  D  of  wine,  &c^ 
yet  in  neither  of  these  cases  did  the  liquor  tasted  produce  drunken- 
ness.    SyllogiBtically  thus  :  — 

Ill-ventilation  induces  tjrphus  fever ; 

A,  B,  0,  D,  &c.,  live  in  iU-ventilated  houses  ; 

Ergo  ill-yentilation  does  not  produce  ty]9hus  fever : — an  evident 
non  sequitur,  though  I  will  not  call  it  a  "  suicidal  fallacy.'* 

By  '*  natural  science"  we  presume  J.  O.  means  the  science  of 
nature ;  now  if  such  science  leads  to  belief  in  God  and  Christianity, 
why  did  God  unnecessarily — the  ]profanity  implied  is  J.  O.'s,  not 
P.  H.'s — reveal  Himself  and  ChnstP  Was  it  not  because  "the 
carnal  heart  is  enmity  against  God  "  in  such  matters,  that  He 
revealed  "  true  religion  "  to  man  P 

By  "  religious  scepticism  "  I  suppose  that  J.  O.  means  soeptieism 
of  religion.  Eeligion  is  revealed.  Why  was  it  revealed?  Surely  it 
was  because  science  had  no  tendency  to  make  it  known !  Human 
knowledge  "  puffeth  up  " — tends  to  cause  a  forgetfulness  of  God. 
To  make  men  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  Gt>d  made  known  His  gracious 
will  towards  man.  But  he  does  nothing  unnecessarily ;  hence  He 
must  have  revealed  His  religion  to  mankind  because  human  science 
was  impotent  to  discover  it,  and  induce  men  to  obey  it.  Science 
could  not  see  God  in  the  universe,  and  therefore  God  made  Himself 
known  unto  the  inhabitants  of  it.  The  very  existence  of  religion, 
therefore,  is  a  proof  that  science  induces  scepticism. 

W.  and  J.  O.  both  argae  that  ell  science  which  does  not  quadrate 
with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  present  day  is  "  science  falsely 
so  called."  This  is  very  charitable !  Will  they  provide  us  wiUi  a 
criterion  of  true  science  P  Bacon  and  Mill  and  Whately  and  Sir 
John  Hersohel  have  each  failed  to  do  it,  but  W.  and  J.  O.  may  be 
able !  If  not,  how  are  we  to  argue  but  with  the  word  science  in  its 
common — though  according  to  them,  unveritable — ^meaning  P  It  it 
evident  that  they  wish  to  bind  science  over  to  keep  the  peace  with 
regard  to  theology,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rogue,  a  vagabond, 
an  impostor,  wearing  the  alias  of  a  noble  name. 

P.  H.  has  no  such  horrible  intentions  as  J.  0.  fears.  He  neither 
wishes  to  "  depreciate  science  nor  scientific  men,"  nor  "  to  expose 
the  citadel  of  religious  truth  to  needless  atUck."    Ho  wishes 
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Bcience  and  religion  to  hold  on  their  respectiye  conrses  in  alliance 
aa  inyestigators  of  truth ;  all  truth  ia  in  nis  opinion  divine,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  "  i cientific  truth,  rightly  apprehended,  is  reli- 
gious truth."  In  opposition  to  J.  O.  he  affirms  that  **  science  is 
truth  seen  from  the  earth,  and  that  religion  is  truth  seen  from 
heaven,  and  shadowed,  reflected,  or  revealed  thence  to  earth  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  men  from  resting  in  science 
with  its  terrestrial  incompleteness  and  human  imperfection,  and  so 
douhiina  that  there  was  aught  beyond  the  earth,  and  that  which  it 
makes  known.  Religion  is  another  sphere  of  truth  enveloping 
science,  not  contradicting  it,  nor  bein^  able  to  be  contradicted  by- 
it,  but  capable  of  being  disbelieved  m  by  those  who  limit  their 
faith  to  their  eyesight.  The  tendency  of  science  is  so  to  limit  tiie 
mind  to  this  one  completed,  or  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
sphere,  and  thus  to  hinder  man  from  looking  beyond  science  to  the 
outer  sphere  of  celestial  truth  within  which  man  as  truly  dwells  as 
in  that  of  science.  There  is  no  fomenting  of  slight  quarrels  in  this 
kind  of  thinking. 

As  "  G.  M.  Sutherland  "  affirms  that  "  science  can  exist  without 
religion,"  he  admits  all  that  we  contend  for.  If  religion  can  be 
elided  from  science,  it  need  not  be  believed  in.  Such  a  state  of 
things  involves  the  whole  affirmative,  Science  does  induce  scepticism. 

We  have  argued  now  against  the  chief  objections  brought  for- 
ward against  our  thesis.  We  think  the  case  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
candidly  debated  in  a  series  of  singularly  interesting  papers,  and 
with  a  fulness  such  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demanded. 
We  rejoice  at  the  **  unity  of  spirit "  which  pervades  all  the  papers 
— an  appreciation  of  science,  and  a  recognition  of  religion  as  a  want 
of  the  soul.  Here  there  is  a  substantial  harmony,  and  our  differ- 
ence is  merely  minor.  Happy  is  he  in  whom  science  does  not 
induce  scepticism ;  haippy  is  he,  also,  whom  science,  notwith- 
standing its  doubt*inducmg  tendency,  has  been  ineffective  to  cause 
to  waver  in  the  faith.  The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  this  true  spirit 
of  open-mindedness.  As  British  Controversialists  let  us  cultivate 
the  brotherly  love  of  religion  as  well  as  the  keen,  inquiring,  intel- 
lectual vision  of  science ;  and  though  as  yet  we  only  see  darkly  as 
through  a  glass,  let  us  so  labour  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  applauding 
smile  of  Heaven  when  we  shall  see  face  to  face.  P.  H. 

NBOATIVB  BBPLT. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiKO  all  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  the 
view  of  this  question  taken  in  my  opening  article  is  still  held  to 
be  correct.  That  essay  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
respective  claims  of  science  and  of  revelation  were  to  be  seriously 
examined  and  adjusted,  and  an  answer  obtained  to  the  momentous 
inquiry  whether  the  one  really  contradicts  the  teachings  of  the 
other.  To  lower  the  question  into  one  of  mere  word-play  seems  to 
be  a  failure  in  earnest  moral  purpose,  the  indolent  putting  away  of 
an  oppoartumty  for  adding  to  the  settled  principles  of  our  lives. 
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Will  the  editor  and  oar  readers  forgive  the  expression  of  a  fear  Aat 
this  dallying  with  great  topios,  instead  of  deroting  hnissst  and 
laborious  thought  to  their  oonmderatien,  is  too  prevalsnt 
nsP 

"  Word-play  "  is  nsed  adrisedly  of  the  attempts  whicli  hapue 
made  to  reduce  the  issue  from  the  tmci  logical  resahs  of  aciwitifie 
investigation,  as  bearing  upon  religioustruth  and  matters  ooBDieoSad 
therewith,  to  a  mere  question  of  fact  as  to  the  prevailing  or  frequent 
co^ezistenee  of  science  and  scepticism  in  the  same  mind,  and  their 
rektion  to  each  other.  The  iaet  of  such  oo-ezifltenoe,  and  tint 
science  is  often  if  not  always  the  apparent  cause  of  this  hostility  to 
Ghnstian  belief  and  hope,  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  one  famuiar 
with  the  recent  literature  of  physical  research.  If  it  eould  be  dis- 
puted,  of  what  value  would  an  inquiry  upon  this  point  be  P  The 
only  important  matter  to  us  is,  whetiher  tnere  is  anjrthing  in  the 
nature  or  discoveries  of  science  to  warrant  or  esouse  a  state  of 
settled  doubt  respecting  those  **  things  most  surely  believed 
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The  question,  then,  is  not.  Are  men  of  science  sceptiesP  bnt, 
I>oes  their  science  neoessariljr  make  them  soP  or,  in  other  woidb. 
Does  science  logically,  fairly  induce  scepticism  P 

The  article  of  ''  Capillomm  Sector '  demands  notice,  firat,  by 
reason  of  superior  ability,  as  well  as  priority  in  debate.  Compara- 
tively little,  in  idea,  has  been  added  to  it  by  subsequent  oontrovcr- 
sialists,  most  of  whose  reasoning  is  mere  or  less  distinctly  antici- 
pated and  requires  no  separate  reply.  0.  S^  while  adndttmg  that 
physical  science,  rightly  read,  does  not  induce  scepticism,  aupposis 
bis  admission  by  an  argument  which  he  terms  a  "  verbal "  one.  It 
is  truly  such,  and  nothing  man.  Physical  science  has  to  do  with 
material  substances;  religious  scepticism  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature.  There  is  no  point  of  contact  between  them,  and 
hence  no  possibility  of  an  influence  being  exerted  by  one  opon  the 
other. 

In  this  is  overlooked  the  point  of  contact  which  exists  in  the  mind 
of  man  himself.  Mentally  he  can  bring  together,  for  the  sake  of 
eomparison,  things  the  most  dissimilar.  He  can  oontmst  the  eon- 
elusions  derived  from  the  study  of  outward  nature  with  those 
connected,  whether  essentially  or  eztemall]^,  with  the  scheme  of 
revelation.  Then,  if  much  of  the  physical  science  of  to-day  be  true 
science,  there  is  a  hopeless  contradiction  between  the  two,  and 
revelation  must  give  way.  If,  by  truljr  logical  inductive  methods, 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  the  possibility  of  the  miraculoos,  the 
unityof  the  human  race,  the  direct  creation  of  man  in  the  iaaage  of 
the  JDeity,  be  disproved,  scepticism  of  everytiiing  but  a  most 
emasculated  form  of  religious  sentiment  becomes  a  sheer  neoeasity> 

C.  8.  must  admit  that  the  argfuments  against  the  existence  ef  tiie 
soul,  and  the  other  items  of  belief  whi(di  have  been  mentioned  aboivet 
and  are  more  fully  spoken  of  in  my  opening  paper,  are  drawn  fiiom 
physical  facts  and  investigations,  and  alM  tnat  these  ilens  of 
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beHef  have  a  most  vital  ooonection  with  the  scheme  of  C^iris- 
tianity.  Physical  science,  then,  may  give  rise  to  scepticism  ;  but 
the  important  point  for  us  ia  to  ascertain  whether  tnese  are  the 
oondnaions  of  true  science,  or  only  hasty  generaliaations  and 
hypotheses — "  science  falsely  so  called." 

If  scieDce,  for  instance,  establishes  the  development  of  man  from 
the  apes,  through  the  gradations  of  savage  unintelligent  life,  semi* 
barbarism,  partial  civihsation,  and,  finally,  complete  and  honourable 
•nbmission  to  law,  self-imposed  for  mutual  benefit,  and  earnest  use 
of  his  acquired  faculties  for  investigation  in  the  search  for  truths- 
it  is  of  no  use  our  opposing  "  faith  "  to  this,  and  proclaiming  its 
auperiority.  Faith  is  undemonstrable  certainty ;  but  if  its  "  cer- 
tainty "  is  contradicted  in  what  is  demonstrable  and  demonstrated, 
it  cannot  but  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  only  on  moral  and  spiritual  sub- 
jeots  that  faith  can  act ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  sense  is,  in  fact,  its 
ultimate  foundation.  *'  Faitli "  may  and  does  soar  beyond  science, 
and  gives  us  the  due  to  unseen  worlds  and  a  higher  life;  but 
within  the  province  of  science,  that,  aad  not  faith,  must  be  the 
arbiter,  even  though  the  subjects  may  be  closely  connected  with  our 
moat  cherished  hopes  and  aspirations.  No  **  faith  "  could  overthrow 
the  fact,  for  instuce,  of  the  geological  antiquity  of  man,  were  this 
onoe  proved  as  such  by  painstaking  and  irrefragable  researoh. 

It  IB  evident,  then,  tnat  sceptical  science  has  to  be  met  upon  its 
own  |]^Tind.  Arguments  drawn  from  its  own  peculiar  province  are 
legitimate  weapons  in  its  bands,  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  asser- 
tioii  that  the  great  subjects  of  revelation  are  beyond  its  reach.  It 
cannot,  it  is  true,  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  and  investigate 
the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  but  it  may  examine  the  nature  which 
aunonnds  it,  and  say  whether  or  not  that  shows  traces  of  a  form- 
ative and  designing  mind.  It  may,  without  stepping  beyond  its 
proper  sphere,  declare  that  it  can  discover  no  proofs  of  miraculous 
agency,  out  rather  strong  probability  that  the  laws  which  govern 
the  phenomena  of  the  worla  are  permanent  and  unchangeable. 

Our  duty  is,  without  evasion,  to  examine  the  bases  of  these  teach- 
ings, and  to  show  their  £alsity,  according  to  the  true  canons  of  induc- 
tion, or  to  admit  their  farce,  and  either  prove  them  to  afiect  the 
accidental  human  element  in  the  form  of  revelation  alone,  or  allow 
them  their  rightful  influence  in  the  modification  of  our  beliefs. 
Scepticism  of  religion,  as  such,  on  the  part  of  scientific  men,  is  not 
to  be  met  by  scepticism  of  science,  as  such,  on  the  part  of  religious 
men.  The  one  is  unhealthy  like  the  other,  and  equally  unworthy 
of  a  true  philosophy.  We  know  that  Science  has  her  reliable  means 
of  investigation ;  we  have  faith  in  the  powers  which  the  Creator  has 
beatowed  upon  us :  and  it  seems  equally  a  reflection  upon  Him  to 
believe  that  scientific  or  religions  truth  cannot  possibly  be  secured. 
It  outrages  common  sense,  and  aU  reverence  for  the  God-given 
faimlties  of  the  sonl,  to  declare  that  science  is  but  a  compound  of 
hopeless  error,  progressing  only  from  greater  to  less  mistakes,  and 
never  arriving  at  raality.    Unbelief  in  the  one  case  is  closely  allied 
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to  unbelief  in  the  oher.  He  who  cannot  trust  his  own  powers  in 
physical  research  must  surely  distrust  them  on  higher  themes  and 
on  the  evidences  of  revelation ;  nothing  will  be  possible  to  him  but 
universal  doubt.  What  he  may  call  his  faith  will  not  be  trae  faith, 
but  unintelligent,  and  therefore  superstitious  acceptance  of  that 
with  which  common  sense  and  intellect  has  no  concern.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  intellect  are  certainly  as  reliable  when  it  is  directed 
to  scientific  subjects  as  when  it  is  employed  upon  the  origin  and 
claims  of  Christianity.  Faith — now  using  it  in  the  sense  of  hearty 
belief — is  not  a  repudiation  of  intellectual  criticism,  but  a  union  of 
heart  and  mind  in  adoring  acceptance  of  the  truth,  both  finding 
full  rest  therein. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  these  remarks  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  intelleet  in 
the  acceptance  of  Christian  truth.  But  if  intelligence  is  employed 
upon  what  we  accept — as  it«ought  to  be  for  the  production  of  a 
manly,  robust  piety — it  is  important  that  scientific  objections 
should  be  met  uurly  and  openly,  and  not  merely  put  aside  on  pre- 
tence of  general  mistrust  of  seientifio  teachings.  That  sweeping 
disbelief  may  be  **  a  short  and  easy  way  with  sceptics  " — to  quote 
a  favourite  book  title  of  last  century, — ^but  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
realized  as  well  founded  by  an  educated  mind ;  and  until  the  ofa^fee- 
tions  are  fairly  examined,  and  their  real  worth  appraised,  there  will 
be  an  unpleasant  consciousness  of  partial  insinoenty.  To  those  who 
are  already  Christians,  rejoicing  in  the  inner  Jcnowledge  that  Christ 
above  all  else  is  true,  blessed  with  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Hii 
abiding  presence  and  personal  relationship  to  themselves,  science 
may  ofier  no  thoughts  which  can  disturb  the  soul.  But  with 
seekers  after  truth,  who  as  yet  are  strangers  to  this  practical  know- 
ledge of  redemption,  it  may  and  will  be  far  otherwise.  They  will 
not  dare  to  put  aside  unanswered  the  doubts  which  professed  scienee 
may  present.  There  are  minds,  too,  of  whom  the  chief  fact  is  that 
they  are  logical,  not  emotional ;  and  these  will  naturally  require 
that  more  aUention  should  be  paid  to  demonstration  and  the  removal 
of  intellectual  difficulties  than  to  the  higher  and  more  imaginative 
evidences  of  our  glorious  faith.  For  them  especially  it  is  important 
that  scientific  contradictions  should  be  disproved,  not  passed  over. 

The  fact  being  admitted  that  science  and  religion  have  points  of 
contact,  and  that  science  may  legitimately  induce  scepticism,  should 
the  facts  it  discovers  be  found  to  contradict  the  teachings  of  revela- 
tion,— and  it  being  also  acknowledged  that  science  must  be  met  as 
its  own  ground,  and  not  have  its  doctrines  pronounced  of  no  valne 
because  wey  are  opposed  to  teachmgs  derived  from  another  souree, 
—we  are  left  to  that  mode  of  dealiii^  with  the  question  which  was 
adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  derate.  In  no  other  way  does  it 
seem  possible  to  encounter  the  scepticism  which  oonfessemy  etisti 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  physical 
research. 

Do  the  results,  then,  of  material  investigations  really  contradict 
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Miy  of  the  foundation  principles  of  Christianity, — by  which  we  do 
not  mean  a  pretentious  and  enfeebled  religiousness,  but  the  truth  in 
its  fulness,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  P 

Our  friends  who  oppose  science  have  not  attempted  to  show  that 
its  alleged  hostile  teachings  are  warranted  by  facts.  They  leave  out 
of  sight  the  warping  tendencies  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak,  and 
forget  to  inquire  whether  the  conflicting  principles  now-a-daya 
proclaimed  hare  their  real  origin  in  rigid  scientific  induction  from 
actual  knowledge,  or  whether  they  do  not  arise  in  minds  wishful  to 
discover  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  a  system  which,  wholly  apart 
from  their  researches,  they  dislike,  and,  perhaps,  in  nature's  self- 
sufficiency,  despise. 

The  true  relative  positions  of  science  and  religion,  and  the  duty 
investigators  owe  to  each,  appear  to  be  these.  Science,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  God.  By  this  is  meant  that  its  duty  is 
simply  in  research,  which  it  has  to  carry  as  far  as  possible,  without 
stopping  at  anv  point  to  say.  Here  law  (or  secondary  cause  and 
effect)  ends  and  the  direct  inflaence  of  Deity  begins.  Lx  this  sense 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  science  recognizes  no  God. 

But  a  man  of  science  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  a  mere  machine, 
marvellously  adapted  for  most  delicate  experiment,  analysis,  and 
comparison,  but  a  widely  thoughtful  being  in  a  world  of  varied 
relationships,  and  full  of  facts  about  the  cognizance  of  his  particular 
pursuits.  He  should  have  a  mind  to  grasp  and  a  heart  to  feel  all 
these.  Through  them  he  will  arrive  at  God ;  and,  even  as  a  scien- 
tific man,  he  is  bound  to  consider  them  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinions  and  principles  of  action,  or  be  false  to  the  very  axioms  he 

grofetsedly  follows  in  the  studies  to  which  he  specially  devotes 
imself.  Then,  it  is  believed,  he  will,  without  in  the  least  degree 
warping  the  scientific  processes  of  induction,  but  rather  through 
these,  obtain,  even  in  his  solitary  line  of  investigation,  rich  conmr- 
mation  of  the  religious  truths  which,  upon  oUier  testimony,  he 
reoeives. 

Space  and  time  alike  forbid  extension  of  the  lines  of  argument 
against  the  alleged  facts  contradictory  of  revelation,  indicated 
rather  than  developed  in  the  opening  article.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  subjects  therein  treated  of  may  before  long 
oome  under  more  thorough  examination  in  this  Magazine.  Be* 
fenring  a^^ain  to  them  in  substantiation  of  the  position  that  science 
does  not  induce  scepticism,  the  further  remark  that,  after  all,  while 
science  can  irrefragably  establish  facts,  it  is  liable  to  err  in  the 
deductions  it  draws  thence,  must  be  a  final  reference  to  this  aspect 
of  the  matter.  The  facts  may  appear  to  warrant  the  deductions, 
bat  it  cannot  be  too  much  borne  in  mind  that  they  may  fully  cor- 
respond with  far  different  hypotheses.  For  instance,  facts  may 
iiidicate  the  probability  of  a  gradual  progress  from  species  to 
species ;  though  this,  as  already  shown,  is  open  to  denial ;  but  they 
may  equally  be  explained  on  principles  not  antagonistic  to  revealed 
truth.    In  such  a  case  science  may  claim  that,  on  its  principles,  the 
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derelopment  theory  appears  more  likely  to  be  trae ;  but  wHlieiit 
fbrfeitm^  its  title  to  philosophic  and  candid  science,  it  caoBot 
assert  that  it  is  true  and  other  theories  erroneoas.  While  tw«^ 
hypodieies  are  equally  probable,  or  nearly  so,  or  even  while  Uiey 
are  merely  possible,  we  are  entitled,  on  the  part  of  existing  Chris- 
tianity, to  insist  on  the  recognition  tiiat  ^ey  are  so,  and  to  throw 
on  cor  side  the  weight  of  the  vast  improbability  that  the  Scripture 
roTclation  is  not  really  divine  but  merely  hnman  in  its  orifvin.  But 
when  science  has  proceeded  so  far  in  the  collection  and  airai^^ 
ment  of  its  facts  as  to  show  that  its  theories  afford  their  only 
possible  ^explanation  it  is  useless  to  argue  further,  and  the  only 
nonest  course  is  to  adjust  our  interpretations  of  Seripture  or  give 
w^faltogether. 

vHiy,  wen,  is  there  so  much  openljr  expressed  seeptieiam  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  scientific  investigations  ?  The  reasoaa  seem 
to  be  various ;  part  having  reference  to  them  in  common  with  other 
men,  and  part  to  the  special  character  and  influence  of  their  studies. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  partial  growth  of  intelligence,  man 
of  the  arguments  against  what  we  have  before  accepted  as  true,  are 
naturally  discovered ;  and  this  result  may,  for  a  moment,  make  Aath 
seem  uncertain.  Only  the  superstitious  notion  of  faith  which  makea 
it  to  consist  in  unquestioning  acceptance  could  give  rise  to  alarm  at 
this,  or  lead  to  its  citation  as  one  of  the  evils  of  seientifie  cnltnre. 
If  the  reasons  for  belief  are  mtelleetuaUy  insufficient,  it  is  w^  that 
we  should  know  it.  But  while  varied  reading  and  research  show 
**  greater  reason  for  doubting  the  statements  of  Christianity,"  they 
lead  further,  and  remove  these-  doubts,  and  thus  the  bases  of  our 
beliefs  become  extended  and  more  firmly  fixed ;  and  this  experi* 
ence  begets  a  steadfast  and  hearty  trust  in  that  which  at  first  seemed 
to  be  discredited— that  deeper  knowledge  will  solve  all  objeeliflna 
and  mysteries — as  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  Doubt  fie* 
quently  implies  but  a  widened  vision,  and  when  that  ia  still  IbrAer 
widened  the  honest  scepticism  of  the  understanding  is  removed,  and 
intellect  as  well  as  heart  find  rest  in  the  very  truth  of  Grod.  Such 
scepticism  is  the  condition  of  all  true  knowledge,  and  woe  t»  hiM 
who  denounces  it  as  immoral  and  unchristian !  His  idea  nf  mliaano 
en  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  very  ignoble,  and  his  beKef  in 
Christianity  strangely  weak,  to  be  afraid  of  their  destmetion  by 
fisailess  and  loyal  adhesion  to  intellectual  truth.  Much  scaeotifie 
scepticism,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  placed  under  this  head  alone  as 
purefy  honest,  believing  fhlsity  to  truth  of  any  kind  to  be  the  basest 
irrelij^on,  and  waiting  only  for  further  light  to  give  full  and 
obedient  assent  to  the  ckims  of  Christiaaiity. 

Then  there  is  the  natural  dislike  of  man  to  a  system  wfaash 
nednces  him  so  low  in  merit  and  esteem.  810,  condewnatioii,  hr^ 
giveness  through  another's  death,— these  are  unpalalable  deetoiaes 
to  otiier  than  scientific  men.  The  siffiNice  of  tlie  eross  baa  naC 
yet  ceased ;  and  it  is  no  arguHient  againat  sdenoe  ^mt  what  is 
comiBOft  to  Hbenmye  should  be  exhibited  by  hwb  devoted  t^pbyaieai 
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reseaxdli,  and  lead  them  to  hail  with  gladness  any  supposed  resalts 
of  their  laTestigations  hostile  to  revelation.  We  contend  with 
them  here,  and  charge  them  with  falsity  to  their  own  scientific 
principles,  in  thus  putting  aside  the  appeals  of  Christianity  because 
of  a  prejudice  which  fair  analysis  will  show  to  be  dishonest. 

But  another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal,-^ these  present  hard,  material  facts,  upon 
which  no  primary  disturbing  power  of  will  and  of  the  affections 
ifi  brou4;ht  to  bear.  The  emotions  and  the  innate  human  powers 
and  convictions  drawn  forth  in  human  relationships  become  ignored 
as  facts  equally  with  those  relating  to  material  nature.  The 
intellect  alone  is  accustomed  to  be  exercised,  and  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  look  for  its  sole  bases  of  belief  in  the  limited  sphere  where 
its  ordinary  labours  are  carried  on.  Thus  science  really  induces 
an  unscientific  tendency  in  its  followers,  in  leading  them  to  set 
aaide  or  entirely  to  forget  facts  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
gr&Te  questions  at  issue,  because  they  do  not  arise  within  its  own 
special  ooundaries ;  wherein,  by  the  very  nature  and  limit  of  .these, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  be  fairly  judged.  True  philosophio  science 
win  take  ia  all  facts,  r.ecognizing  th^  narrow  extent  of  its  own 
domain,  and  passing  beyond  this  in  considering  questions  of  human 
faith,  duty,  and  destiny — which  it  knows  must  be  solved  by  a  much 
wider  and  more  varied  induction  of  particulars,  and  these  of*  an 
intangible,  emotional  character,  wholly  ditferent,  except  in  that 
they  are  facts,  from  the  matters  on  which  it  is  usually  employed. 

Furthermore,  the  ideas  to  which  science  gives  rise  may  become 
despotic  o?er  the  minds  of  its  devotees,  and  thus  also  give  them 
a  particular  and  unscientific  bias  when  they  approach  the  toaohings 
of  Christianity.  The  course  of  science  reveals  harmonious,  un- 
ceasing, and  all-pervading  law.  If  this,  rather  than  the  thought 
of  a  personal,  aetive  Deity,  by  whom  and  in  whom  all  things  Uve, 
becomes  predominant  in  the  mind — ^as  it  rightly  is  in  the  rigid 
aeientific  processes  of  induction, — it  will  produce  a  determined 
indisposition  to  reeeive  any  evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  inter- 
fer^xce  with  ordaaary  cause  and  effect  even  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world.  But  that  law  has  never  been  found  broken  or 
interrupted  in  physical  research  does  not  even  prove  that  such 
was  the  case,  thoujB^  it  certainly  gives  great  probability  te  the 
•deduction.  But  to  set  up  the  deduction  as  the  actual  truth,  and 
to  judge  everything  in  recorded  vhyncal  history  by  the  standard 
BO  raised,  is  to  act  the  aoscientinc  part  of  makmg  the  deduction 
of  a  prineiple  upon  a  partial  instead  of  a  complete  induction  of 
partieulars,  and  judgii^  the  remaining  facts  by  that  principle  so 
unperleetly  derived.  Much  more  \&  it  luiscUaUific  to  carry  the 
thought  to  the  mond  and  spiritual  world,  and  to  use  it  there  aa  a 
touchiitQiie  for  the  disoovery  of  the  true  and  false. 

In  these  observationt  have  been  in^cated,  it  is  believed,  the 
true  sources  of  scientific  thought  iM^etile  to  the  pruislples  d  Chm- 
tianity.   Doubtless  true  science  may  yet  be  iafluqatial  in  modi^iag 
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some  particulars  of  onr  present  religious  theories,  but  that  it  will 
onlj  touch  whatever  may  be  accidental  and  human  in  the  form 
of  divine  revelation  is  beliered  as  surely  as  the  consciousneaa  of 
existence  itself. 

The  observations  so  far  made  have  directly  referred  to  pbysical 
science  only,  but  to  a  mat  extent  they  apply  also  to  metaphysical 
science.  C.  S.  himself  admits  that  the  cure  for  scepticism  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge  and  thought  is  to  be  found  in  rigid  dem<Mistn- 
tion.  But  he  commits  the  error,  upon  which  his  entire  article  is 
based,  of  accepting  all  thought,  however  crude,  upon  the  problems 
of  metaphysics  as  science,  and  as  such  to  be  admitted  in  the  setUe- 
ment  of  this  question.  In  his  own  remarks,  the  imperfect  founda- 
tions of  the  various  systems  are  indicated.  Facts,  things  which 
are,  we  must  accept ;  but  theories  and  philosophies,  springing  not 
from  nature  but  trom  man  himself,  are  things  which  may  be,  but 
which  also  may  not  be  other  than  in  imagination,  and  are  hence  of 
no  weight  in  the  discussion,  except  as  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
necessary  deductions  from  admitted  facts. 

And  here  the.facts  of  Christian  consciousness  may  call  for  special 
notice  and  scientific  examination.  This  has  been  forcibly  stated  by 
a  recent  French  writer,  quoted  in  the  British  Q,uarterly  Review 
for  October  last:—" These  [the  Christian]  doctrines  respond  to 
nedessities  of  the  heart  and  conscience  which  may  be  directly  ob- 
served ;  and  besides,  they  produce  in  the  soul  which  accepts  them 
effects  which  are  also  immediately  observable.  To  refuse,  then,  the 
examination  of  facts  of  this  oraer,  would  be  to  pursue  a  courae 
analogous  to  that  of  a  philosopher  who  might  pretend  to  study  the 
human  mind  in  its  absolute  purity,  without  making  mention  of  any 
of  those  phenomena  which  result  from  its  relations  with  other 
existences.  Such  a  study  can  be  in  reality  only  a  Tain  and  sterile 
abstraction.  If  these  religious  truths  produce  in  the  soul  particular 
effects ;  if  man  is  placed  b  v  faith  in  special  states ;  if  he  finds  in  the 
evangelical  promises  consolations  which  he  does  not  find  elsewhere; 
if  he  receives  in  prayer  a  force  which  was  otherwise  a- wanting, — would 
not  a  science  of  man  which  was  silent  on  facts  of  this  order  be 
strangely  mutilated  P" — If.  Naville;  M.  de  Biran,  "  La  Vie  ei  $et 
Pensees** 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  article  of  P.  H.,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  course  of  argument  it  presents  may  easily  be  turned  the 
other  way.  If  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  science 
are  avowed  sceptics  be  held  to  prove  that  science  induces  scepticism, 
so  may  the  fact,  eauall^  well  known,  that  many  men  of  science  are 
belieyers  in  the  Christian  revelation,  be  held  to  prove  that  science 
induces  faith.  Owen,  Faraday,  Sedgwick,  Hu^^gms,  and  a  hoet  of 
others,  may  at  once  be  pointed  to  as  men  standmg  in  the  very  frmt 
ranks  of  fearless  research,  who  are  yet  loyal  to  religious  truth.  It 
may  be  asked.  Whence  come  the  defences  of  the  Mosaic  records, 
with  their  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  P  From  sdeoce, 
equally  with   the  objections.     The  hostility  is,  however* 
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apparent,  because  it  is  aggressive :  the  acceptance  and  support  are 
defensive  simply,  and  therefore  unobtrusive. 

To  "  Jerningham's  "  requisition  of  a  criterion  of  scientific  truth, 
it  is  answered  that  the  impossibility  of  summing  up  in  a  few  words, 
or  even  in  many,  the  necessary  conditions  of  demonstration,  forms 
no  argument  against  the  popsibility  of  knowing  what  is  true.  He 
may  know  what  is  true,  or  likely  to  be  true,  by  examining  the  facts 
of  each  subject,  and  applying  to  them  the  clear  logic  of  common 
sense.  The  sceptic  may  urge  the  impossibility  of  laying  down  a 
simple  test  whereby  religious  truth  may  infallibly  be  discovered,  as 
a  reason  for  his  disbelief  that  it  exists  for  man.  He  would  be 
equally  justified  in  doing  so  with  "  Jemingham"  in  denying  scien- 
tific truth. 

S.  8.  states  that  science  would  not  induce  scepticism  in  unfallen 
man.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  it  is  not  the  science 
but  the  moral  nature  of  man  which  is  at  fault.  He,  however,  seems 
to  imply  that  not  only  has  human  nature  in  its  social  and  divine 
relationships  suffered,  but  that  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  have 
become  wholly  unreliable.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  is  true ; 
common  sense  and  formal  logic  have  alike  a  determined  tendency 
to  lead  astray.  If  this  is  so,  truth  becomes  wholly  impossible  to 
man,  religious  truth  as  well  as  any  other, — intelligent  acceptance 
even  of  Christianity  can  never  be ;  nothing,  as  already  said,  is  left 
but  universal  scepticism  and  superstition. 

These  words  are  purposely  connected  thus.  They  are  not  by 
any  means  opposed ;  both  result  from  the  same  want  of  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  God-given  faculties  of  our  being  to  discover  what 
is  true.  A  robust  and  broad  common  sense  is  the  best  cure  for 
each.  So  far  from  the  most  ignorant  classes  being  least  scep- 
tical and  most  superstitious,  they  are  at  once  the  one  and  the 
other.  They  are  easily  led  to  belief  on  the  unexamined  assertions 
of  assumed  authority ;  least  ready  to  believe  on  grounds  of  common 
sense. 

That  scepticism  has  grown  as  science  has  extended  proves  no 
more  than  the  vastly  wider  spread  of  a  superficial  intelligence  is 
sufficient  to  explain.  There  is  more  unbelief,  doubtless,  in  numerical 
amount,  but  more  faith  also,  and  that  of  a  stronger,  firmer  mould. 
The  former  indifference,  not  the  faith,  has  given  way,  and  been 
replaced  by  the  doubt  of  partial  knowledge.  In  this  is  great  gain ; 
lifelessness  and  carelessness  have  given  way  to  inquiry,  much  of 
which  is  the  manifestation  of  an  aroused  and  sincere  vitality,  which 
will  ere  long  force  its  way  through  all  dilEculties  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

In  conclusion,  let  sceptics  be  honest  to  conviction,  but  earnest 
and  reverent  in  inquiry,  taking  due  heed  to  all  facts  of  human 
consciousness  and  experience — as  well  as  to  those  of  the  material 
world,— studying  the  life  ot  Christ  in  its  fourfold  records,  so  marked 
by  the  unconscious  consistency  of  truth, — striving  to  place  them- 
Belres  at  the  central  standpoint  of  the  Christian  scheme,  whence  alone 
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its  great  teachings  can  be  fairly  understood  and  judged,--a]id  trust- 
ing for  guidance  to  the  great  eourceof  their  existence,  which,  whatKK 
ever  they  may  doubt  as  to  its  natare.inay  certainly,  as  it  had  the  ponrer 
to  produce,  be  credited  with  power  to  ^ide  and  bless ;  ao  shall 
they  be  led  into  all  truth.  liet  Cbridtians  fear  no  facts  and  no 
inquiry ;  their  alarm  will  but  add  force  to  suspicions  already  actrre 
in  minds  around  them.  Nothing  that  is  can  contradict  the  really 
true,  and  science  is  only  the  dtscorery  of  what  w,  whether  in 
tangible  existence  or  in  pervuding  and  shaping  force  and  law. 
They  will  thus  present  a  bold  and  manfnl  front  to  the  world,  and 
let  all  see  that  their  faith  is  not  a  mere  belief  resting  on  untested 
find  unoertain  authority,  but  the  united  conyiction  of  intellect  and 
heart,  leading  to  the  repose  of  the  soul  on  the  very  bosom  of  the  Al- 
mighty Father. 

Oswestry.  W. 


(Sbirnilion. 


DO  THE  CLASSICS  HOLD  THEIE  PROPER  PLACE  Di 

BRITISH  EDUCATION? 

▲FFIBHATIVE   BBPLT. 

Thosb  who  have  written  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question 
with  one  accord  object  to  the  present  position  of  classics  in  British 
education  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  their  results  are  not»  in 
their  opinion,  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  spent  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them;  and  second,  because  they  are 
studied  to  the  ,exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of  every  other  branch  of 
education.  Now  let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  much  time  and 
labour  are  spent  in  learning  them,  and  also  that  the  positive  amoont 
of  information  gained  may  be  even  less  than  that  derived  from  the 
study  of  some  other  subject  for  the  same  extent  of  time  and  witk 
an  equal  amount  of  application  ;  yet  with  this  admission  it  bj  no 
means  follows  that  our  opponents  have  made  out  a  single  part  of 
their  ease,  or  given  any  reason  for  the  dismissal  of  classics  fn»B 
being  the  basis  of  our  system  of  school  training,  or  adduced  a  single 
argument  for  the  deteriorative  effect  of  these  in  themselves  as  a 
study,  for  either  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  student. 

We  enter  our  protest  against  this  ttfic/er-estimation  of  the  utility 
of  classics,  as  a  branch  of  education,  by  thoee  writers  who  would 
throw  them  out  of  our  school  training  because  they  cannot  be 
turned  so  easily  as  certain  other  studies  to  the  making  of  money. 
If  a  man's  sole  end  in  life  were  to  become  rich  and  great,  we  co«id 
^ee  some  reason  for  the  statement  of  these  gentlemen;  but  in  the 
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present  coDdition  of  his  existence,  man  being  designed  for  aa  end 
infinitely  nobler  and  more  elevated,  it  seems  to  us  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  height  of  absnrdity  we  have  yet  met  with. 
In  the  articles  written  on  this  side  of  the  question,  the  utility  of 
classics  as  a  means  of  mental  culture  has  been  largely  ^nd,  as  we 
think,  very  properly  insisted  on.  It  being  shown  that  they  possess 
m  power  of  training  the  mind  nuequalled  by  any  other  branch  of 
«tudy  (and  not  one  of  our  opponents  has  been  able  to  prove  that 
they  do  not),  then  it  follows  clearly  that  the  time  (even  if  "the 
seventh  of  a  lifetime  ")  spent  at  school  in  learning  them  has  been  by 
no  means  spent  in  vain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  profitable 
(manner  possible.  After  the  very  explicit  and  conclusive  manner  in 
"which  this  has  been  shown  by  writers  on  this  side  of  the  question,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  ua  to  reiterate  their  arguments,  but  merely 
refer  our  opponents  to  a  second  perusal  of  these  papers  in  detail.  Ab 
to  their  power  of  culture,  then,  classics  stand  unrivalled  among  the 
multifarious  subjects  studied  by  British  youths.  For  that  reason, in 
the  first  place,  we  conclude  that  their  true  position  is  their  present* 
'viz.,  as  the  basis,  the  groundwork,  the  foundation,  of  all  our  learning. 

But  our  opponents  go  further  than  this,  viz.,  accusing  classics  of 
occupying  too  much  of  our  precious  time  for  very  small  results,  in 
asserting  that  the  study  of  them  is  all  but  a  monopoly.  This,  we 
liesitate  not  to  say,  is  an  egregious  fallacy.  If  any  one  doubts  this, 
let  him  direct  his  attention  to  any  public  seminary  in  Britain,  and 
he  will  find — is  it  necessary  to  say  what  he  will  find  ?  Does  any 
nan  with  his  senses  mean  to  assert  that  classics  form  the  only  objects 
•of  study  P  Will  he  not  rather  find  that  whatsoever  else  is  to  be  use- 
to  the  schoolboy  in  his  journey  through  life  is  taught  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  ancients  P  But  lest 
our  oppcments  should  suppose  us  anxious  to  misstate  or  generalize, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  establish  what  we  have  been  arguing  for  by 
examining  in  detail  their  several  arguments. 

To  begin  with  those  of  G.  C.  8.  K.  This  gentleman  commences 
hy  enumerating  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  so  far 
«0  **  the  chief  elements  of  man*s  life  "  are  concerned,  deducing  from 
these  that  the  system  of  education  should  also  be  changed,  and 
aaserts  that  it  wonld  have  been  so  were  it  not  for  the  "  conservatism 
of  idleness  in  teachers,  and  do-nothing-ism  in  corporations."  Per- 
haps teachers  are  conservative,  and  corporations  inclined  to  do 
nothing,  but  for  the  very  life  of  us  we  cannot  see  how,  if  these  were 
inclined  to  fall  behind  the  age,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  or 
how  they  alone  possess  the  power  of  improving  our  educational 
system.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  standstill  is  that  nothing  better  has  yet  been  found  to  supplant 
the  present  system  P  As  for  those  who  are  *'  compelled  to  forget " 
the  knowledge  of  classics  "  painfully  gained  at  scnool "  for  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  demands  of  the  present  day,  we  are 
happy  to  say  we  have  not  met  any  of  them,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
with  Buoh  the  precept  of  precepts  is  that  of  lago,  **  Pmi  a  UtUe^ 
mumey  in  thy  purte,** 
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The  tone  of  this  crentleman's  sncceeding  paragraphs  is  that  of  tke 
fallacy  we  have  alluded  to.  vi;s.,  that  classics  usurp  the  place  of 
erery  other  useful  study.  We  must  remind  this  gentleman  that  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  poor  exchange  for  the  ennobling 
culture  of  the  mind ;  the  cramming  of  a  few  facts  for  the  student  to 
have  at  his  finger-ends  when  required  but  a  sorry  return  for  the 
use  of  tools  ready  to  be  turned  to  account  at  any  moment  for  any 
purpose,  which  a  proper  training  in  classics  would  be  the  meaiiB  of 
affording. 

To  come  now  to  the  article  hj  P.  H.  Here,  again,  we  here 
the  oft-repeated  fallacy  strenuously  asserted — classics  a  monopoly 
in  the  region  of  study.  If  possible,  more  astonishing  still,  we  have 
adduced  as  a  reason  for  putting  them  down,  that  the  literature  of 
our  own  language  is  so  rapidly  on  the  increase,  that  to  go  throogk 
the  whole  of  it  would  be  labour  truly  Herculean.  Granted,  most 
worthy  friend.  Hercules  himself  would  groan  under  the  burden ! 
But  we  have  this  consolation,  that  Hercules  would  hare  brought 
his  common  sense  into  play,  and  refused  to  undertake  the  task, 
especially  when  his  ends  could  be  served  by  half  the  exertion,  aud 
to  twice  as  good  purpose,  by  reading  a  few  pages — ay,  only  a  few 
pages — of  the  writers  of  ancient  Greece  or  Bome.  To  read  all  the 
new  books  of  the  day  in  preference  to  the  fundamentals  of  literature 
were,  to  use  the  words  of  our  friend,  "  stupidity  twice  distilled.** 

*'  The  earth  hath  babbles  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them." 

Not  that  we  wish  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  value  of  our  moden 
literature — far  from  it;  but  we  indignantly  protest  against  se&satHm 
novels  and  similar  productions  usurping  the  place  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  inasmuch  as  the  former  would  afford  neither  exercise  to  the 
mental  faculties,  nor  food  for  the  understanding,  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  careful  perusal  of 
the  latter.  Though  life  be  short,  we  argue  that  its  being  profitably 
spent  depends  less  on  the  quantity  than  on  the  quslity  of  our 
actions.  Let  the  more  advantageous  study  have  the  pre-eminence, 
and  this  we  unhesitatingly  maintain  is  classics. 

We  need  not  stop  to  refute  the  reiterated  assertions  about  the 
comparative  time  spent  in  the  study  of  classics,  and  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  &c.  Again  we  have  the  theory  of  monopoly  brongiht 
forward,  and  probably  will  have  ad  infinitum.  Be  it  so.  *'H<Mid* 
aches,  handaches,  heartaches ! "  O  tempora  I  O  mores  !  what  next? 
Will  our  friend  kindly  favour  us  with  a  recipe  for  avoiding  the  diiB- 
culties  in  our  joumev  to  the  temple  of  learning  ?  Has  he  discoverad 
a  royal  road  thither  r  If  so,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  him  to 
secure  his  patent  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  all  means  give  forth  to 
the  world  the  greatest  invention  of  any  age,  whereby  to  preaerte 
our  youths  from  the  Herculean  labours  they  have  to  undertake. 
To  the  most  of  schoolboys  their  work  is  of  necessity  diy  and  ii^<- 
some;  but  again  we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  "reversini^  of  dm 
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Syramid "  wonld  not  be  a  cure  worae  than  the  disease.  Like  the 
ind  in  the  fable,  who  sat  by  the  running  brook  intending  to  cross 
when  all  the  water  should  have  flown  past,  so  do  they  appear  to  us 
who  would  put  last  in  our  school  training  the  study  of  classics,  in 
order  to  avoid  their  difficulties.  Climb  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
then  you  may  arrive  at  its  several  ramifications.  To  what  are  we 
indebted  for  our  scientific  names  but  to  a  knowledge  of.  those  very 
subjects,  the  study  of  which  these  advocates  of  the  study  of  geology, 
botany,  &c.,  condemn?  But  enough  of  this.  Only  one  word. 
•*  How  many,"  adds  P.  H. — "  how  many  men  in  our  day  keep  up 
their  classical  learning  unless  professionally  compelled  P  " 

**  And  I  answer — *  Though  it  be 
Wbj  should  that  discomfort  me? 

Mo  endeavour  is  in  vain ; 
Its  reward  is  in  the  dotnfr, 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 

is  the  prize  the  Tanquished  gain.'  '* 

And  we  add,  suppose  they  do  not,  that  very  classical  learning 
served  its  purpose  in  the  culture  of  their  minds  for  undertaking  the 
duties  of  tneir  calling. 

C.  L.  is  our  next  opponent.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  "  Classics  don't  make  us  rich,  therefore  let  us  throw 
them  aside,"  seems  the  natural  conclusion  deducible  from  his  argu- 
ments. **  We  learn  classics,"  says  he,  "  because  our  forefathers 
learned  them,  and  because  educational  habits  and  customs  are  not 
easily  changed."  Now  suppose  our  only  reason  for  learning 
classics  was  that  they  were  studied  by  our  ancestors,  it  would 
be  still  an  open  question  whether  we  should  dismiss  them.  For 
see  what  this  very  training  wrought  in  them  I  Turn  to  our  literary 
men,  our  politicians,  or  our  theologians,  and  in  all  their  writings 
we  find  minds  highly  cultured,  and  a  command  of  language  betraying 
itself  at  once  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  classical  training.  To  instance 
only  one  of  each  of  the  abore-mentioned  classes,  we  have  Addison, 
Burke,  and  Eobert  Hall,  gentlemen  whose  writings  are  destined  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  product  of  minds  rich  in  every* 
thing  that  culture  can  supply.  But,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the 
reason  of  the  present  position  of  classics  in  our  schools  is  to  be 
found  in  these  themselves  rather  than  in  any  extraneous  circum- 
stance. And  then  to  argue  that,  because  they  are  not  studied  now 
by  those  who  spent  their  youth  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them, 
they  must  have  been  then  studied  in  vain,  is  the  veriest  absurdity. 
As  well  say  that  everything  learned  at  school,  if  not  pursued  m 
after  life,  has  been  learned  in  vain, — and  who  will  assert  that  ? 

The  next  argument  is  quite  appalling.  '*  Classics  are  not  quoted, 
therefore  put  them  down."  *'  Not  quoted !"  We  should  think  not, 
when  plain  English  equally  answers  the  purpose.  If  classics  are 
worth  nothing  but  quoting  at  dinner-tables,  &c,,  then  by  all  means 
let  us  consign  them  to  oblivion.  Moreover,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
xoatics,  &c.,  are  brought  forward  as  being  more  usefully  applied 
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than  Latin  and  Greek.  For  quotation?  rather  stiff  qnofciafc,  wt 
fear !  Fancy  a  quotation  from  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  or  dednetba 
therefrom,  or  from  quadratics,  surds,  «&Cm  at  a  dinner-table,  or  waj 
not  truly  ecientific  meeting.  Even  a  quotation  from  Grreek  wen 
a  mild  type  of  barbarism  to  this.  Nor  are  we  able  to  see,  if  Latin 
and  Greek  are  used  to  express  what  in  plain  English  woold  oanse 
a  blush,  that  French  or  German,  both  of  which  oor  friend  extols 
in  a  few  sentences  further  on,  might  not  be  used  Urt  preoiaely  the 
same  purpose. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  article  fully  reveals  the  sordid  utili- 
tarianism above  alluded  to,  which,  as  containing  this  and  other 
assumptions  previously  refuted*  we  now  pass  over.  We  commend 
him  for  his  intention  of  honestly  looking  at  "  the  whole  matter/' 
and  earnestly  advise  him  assiduously  to  do  so. 

Last  but  not  least  is  our  worthy  friend  G.  D.  W.  He  has  said 
much  meriting  the  highest  commendation.  We  cannot  say  a 
word  against  the  indispensability  of  "  bread  and  butter ;"  nay,  we 
chime  in  with  him  and  say  that  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  nay  one 
who  is  profane  enough  to  sneer  at  them,  these  commodities  must  bs 
procured,  and  it  will  be  a  very  melancholy  state  of  nLsttera  indeed 
when  they  shall  be  considered  unworthy  objects  of  attainment  by 
any  member  of  the  human  family.  We  go  even  further,  and  say 
with  an  ancient  writer,  that  "  a  good  man  struggling  hard  '*.  to 
gain  his  "  bread  and  butter,"  "  is  a  sight  the  go<u  might  confteoi- 
plate  with  advantage."  But  then,  indispensable  as  are  these  neees- 
aities  of  our  daily  life,  are  not  suitable  mesns  of  subsistenee  equally 
required  by  the  lower  animals  P  What  better,  then,  ie  man  ikmrn. 
the  fowls  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  field,  if  all  his  efforts  are 
to  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  proourin||^  his  dail^  bread?  Now, 
with  a  proper  measure  of  elasBicJEd  leammg  and  profeeaional  jmri 
JXU8U,  we  maintain  that  even  at  the  age  o(  fifteen  a  better  begin- 
ning for  business  habits  is  secured  than  if  the  youth's  prerioos 
education  had  been  solely  professional.  In  the  latter  cna  tiie 
natural  sequence  to  be  expected  were  a  mere  machine,  whereas  in 
the  former  an  independence  of  thought  and  action  would  be  seenred, 
and  not  only  a  useful  business  man  given  to  the  world,  bat  one 
capable  of  interesting  himself  in  matters  concerning  the  welfiuv 
of  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  the  daily  routine  of  his  own  "  shop." 

It  is  also  true  that  many,  able  to  read  and  appreciate  a  Grreek 
or  Latin  author  ad  aperiurum,  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  natorai 
phenomena.  To  many  such  the  external  world  is,  eomparatiTely 
speaking,  a  sealed  book;  and  the  most  commonplace  article  a 
machine  more  complicated  than  the  most  complicated  of  our  me- 
chanical contrivances.  Of  astronomy,  geology,  and  botany,  Ac.» 
they  are  as  ignorant  as  the  boy  of  five  or  six,  whose  wondenng 

Ses  and  throbbing  breast  reveal  to  him  his  &nt  appearanee  in 
e  presence  of  his  schoolfellows  and  the  much-dreaded  bir^  of 
^  master.  This  ought  not  to  be:  but  so  far  from  dedi 
mm  this  circumstance  an  argument  for  the  abolitian  of  cl 
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training,  we  rather  a£E[rm  that  to  the  attainment  of  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  thene  sciences  a  knowledge  of  class icB  is  altogether  indis- 
pensable. To  study  these  sciences  to  the  exclusion  of  the  classics 
were  an  evil  not  less  than  that  it  proposes  to  remedy.  Nor  are 
we  of  opinion  that  the  simultaneous  study  of  both  is  incompatible 
with  satisfactory  attainments  in  either.  Without,  then,  lowering 
the  position  of  classics  in  our  school  training,  rather  let  us  bring 
up  the  other  branches  to  a  position  befitting  them  ;  and  though 
these  are  not  now  in  their  proper  position,  we  cannot  see  the  force 
of  the  argument  which  proposes  to  lower  the  place  of  classics, 
merely  because  other  subjects  need  elevating.  In  a  word,  the 
one  being  in  a  position  worthy  of  it  and  the  other  not,  we  would 
suggest  as  a  remedy,  not  the  bringing  down  of  that  which  has 
already  attained  a  proper  standard,  but  the  elevating  to  such  a 
standard  that  which  at  present  occupies  a  position  incommensurate 
with  its  utility. 

As  to  universities  and  other  seminaries  introducing  subjects  into 
their  examinations  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while 
we  admit  the  fact  and  rejoice  thereat,  yet  be  it  remembered  that 
these  are  not  introduced  at  the  expense  of  classics,  but  even  in 
these  days  of  progress  they  are  allowed  to  maintain  their  influence ; 
the  other  subjects  interfering  less  with  the  sphere  of  classics  than 
assuming  a  more  prominent  aspect  in  their  own.  Our  opponent  in- 
stances the  revolution  of  the  old  and  famous  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. Now  a  more  unfortunate  example  in  support  of  his  cause 
could  not  have  been  adduced.  We  merely  refer  him  to  that  portion 
of  the  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  its  present  rector,  quoted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  affirmative  article  on  this  debate, 
for  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy  underlying  his  insinuation  that  the 
standard  of  classical  training  is  being  lowered  in  that  most  influen- 
tial seminary. 

Some  sentences  are  difficult  enough  to  understand  when  perfectly 
finished,  but  how  is  this  difficulty  increased  when  only  a  fragment 
of  one  meets  our  view !  What  does  this  mean  P — **  In  the  face 
of  these  and  similar  facts  is  it  necessary  to  refute  the  ofb-repeated 
and  msgniflcently  false  comparisons  made  between  the  literatures 
of  ancient  Greece  and  olden  Some  made  by  M. P"  Truly  we 
cannot  tell.  "  Magnificently  false  comparisons ! "  a  grave  charge, 
indeed,  if  substantiated.  In  the  article  referred  to  we  find  not  a 
single  comparison  between  the  literatures  of  these  two  countries, 
much  less  "  magnificently  false  "  ones.  In  strict  justice  our  worthy 
accuser  might  have  pointed  them  out.  It  is  often  useful,  however, 
to  conceal  what  might  render  the  revealer  uncomfortable ;  and 
though  this  conduct  is  often  safest,  yet  we  cannot  accord  to  it 
the  merit  of  being  the  most  dignified  or  honourable.  He  concludes 
with  A  few  assumptions ;  among  others,  that  all  that  was  good  in 
Greece  or  Rome  has  been  absorbed  in  British  minds^-^which  to 
us  seems  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  waters,  however  good 
at  the  fountain-head,  are  not  less  so  when  that  little  silver  streamlet^ 
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swelled  by  hundreds  of  others,  has  become  a  mighty  rirer,  rolling 
onward  to  the  ocean.  In  his  concluding  sentence  again  we  find 
ourselves  at  one :  "  Let  us  hare  good,  classical,  profound  learning/' 
and  also  '^  the  requirements  of  Efe  attended  to  in  our  various  en- 
deavours  to  raise  our  minds  to  learning's  lofty  height." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  make  classics  everything, 
far  less  that  we  wish  to  exclude  other  useful  branches  of  education 
from  our  schools ;  but  we  strenuously  maintain  that  for  the  power 
of  culture  which  they  possess,  and  for  the  key  they  afford  to  other 
stores  of  knowledge — not  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from 
the  study  of  them, — no  popular  clamour  or  (false  insinuations  as 
to  their  causing  the  total  neglect  of  other  studies,  or  the  sordid 
desire  of  becommg  wealthy,  should  in  any  wise  incline  us  to  reduce 
the  standard  in  education  of  the  products  of  the  minds  of  mm 
who,  living  in  ages  of  heathenism,  nevertheless  framed  codes  of 
morality  surpassed  only  by  that  revealed  in  the  unclouded  light  of 
Christianity.  M. 

NZOATIVS  BEPLY. 

Modern  education  is  defective  in  many  respects.  It  is  especially 
so  in  its  granting  such  an  undue  prominence  to  classics,  not  only 
over  modern  literature,  but  also  over  science.  I  have  made  out  my 
case  undeniably,  if  '*  silence  gives  consent ; "  for  neither  "  Arnold." 
though  using  the  name  of  one  of  Britain's  best  advocates  of  clasgica] 
teaching,  nor  M.,  with  his  living  sympathies  with  Greek  and 
Eoman  lore,  nor  G.  M.,  perhaps  the  Grand  Master  of  the  whole, 
has  effectively  grappled  with  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  a 
liberal  admixture  of  modern  literary  culture  in  my  opening  paper. 
It  is  true  that  they  depreciate  modern  authors,  and  hence  imply 
their  inferiority  of  mind ;  but  their  depreciation  of  the  great  mindi 
of  modern  times  does  not  prove  the  inferiority  of  Froude  to  Hero- 
dotus, Macaulay  to  Thucydides,  Byron  to  Hesiod,  Shakapere  to 
^schylus,  Milton  to  Homer,  Moore  to  Catullus,  Schuler  to 
Sophocles,  Dante  to  Yireil,  Goethe  to  Aristophanes.  Bacon  to 
Aristotle,  Hamilton  to  Plato,  Mill  to  Epicurus,  B^Sranger  to 
Horace,  Voltaire  to  Quintilian,  Scott  to  Apuleius,  Bolwer  to 
Xenophon,  Jerrold  to  Hierocles,  or  Chalmers  to  Seoeca;  and  this 
would  require  to  be  done  before  their  depreciation  could  have  any 
weight  as  an  argument.  But  even  then  it  would  be  feather-light, 
as  may  be  very  easily  shown. 

Literature  is  the  expression  of  living  thought,  and  it  is  essential 
to  its  usefulness  that  the  life  it  possesses  should  be  able  to  pass  into 
and  to  affect  the  minds  of  those  who  peruse  it.  Only  so  is  it 
effective.  But  living  thought  cannot  be  gained  through  a  dead 
language,  as  long  as  the  language  is  dead ;  and  that  Greek  and 
Latin  are  now-a-aays  seldom  vital,  even  with  a  semi-gdvanized  life, 
we  do  not  think  even  "Elpisticos"  would  deny.  Its  secondnry 
derivative  and  adopted  life,  as  indicated  by  "Elpisticos"  (p.  365). 
we  do  not  undervalue;  but  a  knowledge  of  iJl  the  roots  in  the 
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Englisli  lan^age  due  to  Greek  and  Latin  might  easily  be  mastered 
in  six  montns,  whereas  the  '*  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  of  our 
ordinary  classical  education  consumes  at  least  as  many  years.  His 
grammatical  argument  (p.  364)  might  pass  rery  well  among  *'  good 
girls,"  but  can  scarcely,  we  suppose,  affect  the  readers  of  the  Brituh 
Controversialist.  In  fact,  it  recalls  one  of  our  arguments  against 
the  supreme  place  given  to  classics  among  us,  viz.,  that  aU  our 
grammars,  being  modelled  upon  that  of  the  classical  tongues,  are  not 
only  tortuous,  torturing,  and  misleading,  but  quite  incomprehensible 
to  any  except  scholars  who  have  been  drilled  and  bored  with  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  are  quite  unfit  for  simple  intellects. 

In  the  times  with  which  classical  literature  deals  there  were  no 
people;  there  were  at  most  an  aristocracy — sometimes  yielding  a 
King,  emperor  (or  dictator),  a  middle  class,  and  slaves.  But  a  people 
such  as  that  which  now  exists  in  all  the  countries  of  modern  Europe 
and  Xorth  America,  and  eyen  in  the  colonies  of  Britain,  did  not 
then  exist.  Neither  tradition  nor  trace  of  such  a  body  of  citizens 
is  to  be  found.  Hence  men  who  have  had  their  minds  fi]led  with 
the  associations  acquired  from  the  classics  have  few  or  no  sympathies 
with  the  people ;  and  as  they  form  the  large  majority  of  our  members 
of  Parliament,  they  cannot  see  the  claims  of  the  people  to  reform. 
They  think  of  states  as  aristocracies,  and  of  the  working  classes 
and  masses  as  slaves  and  heloti^,  and  as  revolutionary  unless  the 
panis  et  cireenses  are  kept  up;  but  they  seldom  or  never  think 
of  them  as  really  deserving  of  serious  measures  for  their  welfare, 
happiness,  and  just  treatment.  For  their  unwholesome  political 
innuence  we  think  the  classics  hold  by  far  too  prominent  a  place  in 
the  education  of  the  upper  classes.  The  nation  for  whom  Proude, 
Macaulay,  and  Hallam  wrote  is  not  at  all  like  those  for  which 
Thucydides,  Tacitus,  or  Sallust  composed  their  ^reat  works ;  and 
the  public  to  which  the  former  appeals  is  quite  diflTcrent  in  its  con- 
stitution and  character  from  that  to  which  the  latter  addressed 
themselves.  These  considerations  completely  nullify  the  asser- 
tions made  by  G.  M.  regarding  the  civil  laws  and  the  philosophy 
of  life  being  taught  by  the  great  and  gifted  of  old.  They  addressed 
an  oligarchy  and  not  a  people ;  all  the  knowledge  they  communi- 
cated was  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  community,  and  all  the  hopes 
they  entertained  were  concentrated  in  the  small  minority  of  those 
who  formed  the  upper  crust  of  ancient  society. 

Two  other  considerations  arise  in  this  connection.  As  in 
classical  times  there  was  no  theology,  or  a  false  mythology  holding 
its  place,  the  teachings  of  their  moral  and  religious  writers  are  all 
g^ven  on  a  false  foundation.  They  rest  on  fables  or  on  lies,  or 
they  are  built  upon  an  atheistic  foundation  which  is  opposed  to  the 
true  theology  ot  modem  ages.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
impurities,  immoralities,  and  atheism  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
youthful  mind.  Hence  we  think  a  general  training  in  classics  is 
wrong,  injurious,  and  injudicious. 

Again,  the  ancients  had  no  science.  Science  is  a  birth  of  the 
younger  time.    All  their  ideas  about  and  explanations  of  phenomena 
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are  wrong,  and  the  Tery  laws  of  mind  and  matter  ihej  talk  about 
are  absurd  and  fictitious.  In  oor  day  science  has  its  place  alongside 
of  literature  and  art  as  a  great  power.  In  as  far  as  regards  scieBce, 
therefore,  our  classical  training  is  decidedly  erroneous. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in.  Scotland,  J.  8.  Blackie^ 
who  occupies  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh, 
has  put  this  question  so  admiraUy  as  between  classics  and 
science,  that  no  one  coold  desire  more  oonyincing  arguments  than 
he  gives  to  show  thaA  so  long  ss  nature  is  left  so  thoroughly  unstu- 
died, classics  do  not  hold  their  proper  place  in  British  educatioB. 
I  shall  extract  from  his  speech  tnat  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
University  Court  of  the  Edinburgh  University  in  Qaeen  Street  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  October.  Professor  Bkckie  said,  on  a 
motion  being  made  that  chemistij  or  natursl  history  should  be  made 
an  imperative  part  of  the  eumculum  of  study  qualifying  fi)r  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,—- 

"  I  have  loDf(  been  of  opinion  that  onr  cnrriculnm  of  arts  it  not  in  a  aatisfactofy 
state.  It  is  in  a  great  measnre  a  matter  of  tradition,  ariaiDg  from  tbe  want  of  a 
direct  look  into  nature  ard  into  life.  It  is  fiar  too  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  it 
no  cognisance  of  tbe  variety  of  &cDltie8  with  wbich  God  bas  endoind  His 
tores.  It  prai»es  up  certain  branches  which  are  of  no  ose  except  fisr  tiM 
culture,  while  it  forgets  that  a  great  maaj  studests  are  iiNapable  of  tba  highest 
culture,  and  that  for  them  something  elae  may  suitably  be  provided.  In  bet,  oor 
cnrriculnm  is  too  monotonous,  too  rigid,  and  not  sufficiently  v«ned.  Of  all  the 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  in  the  eurriculom  is  that  of  natural  science,  iaelndiug 
chemistry.  Th«r  absence  there  wwld  make  any  man  stars  who  casM  oat  of  a 
oourt  of  nature  and  reason,  and  went  directly  iato  a  universttj.  But  v«  do  iwt 
come  out  of  a  oourt  of  reason  and  nature,  and  very  few  of  us  walk  into  it  by  asy 
chance.  We  cods  out  of  a  court  of  routine  and  habit,  and  wt  are  pleased  witk  a3 
sorts  of  absurdities.  What  I  ssy  is  thiB,  that  if  we  were  d  priori  coming  ool  of  a 
court  of  reason,  and  walking  into  a  modem  unirersity,  and  if  we  found  the  graad 
panorama  of  the  works  of  God«-*-what  we  call  Nature— altogether  neglected,  and  s 
great  part  of  the  attention  of  young  men  confined  to  the  study  of  the  opiaioes  of 
oki  Greeks  and  Romans  about  the  works  of  God,  and  to  calculations  ahoat 
and  bloodless  things  called  triangles,  parallelograinsi  and  cirdes,  knowing 
at  all  ahout  the  glorious  epic  potm  of  the  creatieo,  which  is  real  life  aad 
which  no  mathematics  ia  the  world  conUl  ever  preteni  to  be, — ^wo  we«ld  bo 
fectly  surprised.  The  sublime  Author  of  the  Universe^  tho  Great  Fint 
whom  Plato  and  the  ancient  philoeopliera  worshipped — ^thoogh  some  modeta 
tific  men,  or  jieeodo-Bcientific  men,  are  net  inclined  to  practise  aaythiag  of  tbat 
kind  of  worship — wrote,  or  rather  acted,  two  great  epto  poems,  the  ooe  ^ie  poem 
on  the  soul  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  tbe  history  of  ohurchei  and  stateai  oad  tks 
other  the  epic  poem  of  nature,  written  in  what  we  call  tbe  works  of  BatBrs.  I 
cannot  regsrd  any  education  as  other  than  one-sided  that  systematically  aegloOa 
one  of  these  great  epic  poems.  I  cannot  comprehend  Si  To  sobotitote  a  panel  of 
books  of  the  learned  men  who  Tivod  two  or  three  tboasaad  years  ago,  and 
generally  as  much  nonsense  aa  sense,  and  of  whieb  aottbor  tho  seaao  aar  tho 
sense  is  understood  by  the  mieerabk  orsatafes  wbo  an  atodyaag  their 
to  substitute  tbat»  and  to  tcU  thorn  aot  to  use  tbeir  eyes  at  aU,  aover  ta 
them  the  glorious  art  of  observation,  never  to  think  of  tho  liviag  |SfitBf%  of  t^ 
living  epio  tiiat  surrounds  us,  and  so  calculated  to  exctto  oar  'v«»«if  »«»der 
and  oar  reverential  astonishmsot— a  feeliag  whiob  Pkto  «lla  tho  agst  iHirifsT 
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faenlty  of  the  human  mind — appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in 
this  oar  British  constitution  and  in  oar  British  habit  of  living.  That  is  my 
first  argament,  that  the  excellence  of  the  sabject — namely,  the  works  of  God — 
makes  it  a  part  of  all  healthy  and  noble  recreation.  My  second  argament  is,  that 
in  point  of  popular  intercitt  and  practical  ntiiity  there  is  no  sabject  that  oan  com- 
pare with  natural  science.  At  all  times,  especially  at  the  present,  when  these 
sdenoes  are  studied  to  a  degree  not  even  dreamt  of  a  hundred  years  ago — living  in 
an  age  when  these  things  are  our  watchwords  and  characteristics — I  say,  when  you 
consider  the  popularity  these  sciences  have  acquired  by  their  own  attractions,  and 
when  yoa  consider  that  many  of  oar  academical  studies  are  rather  forbidding  in 
tfaeir  nature — though  rppuUion  too  has  its  advantages — ought  you  to  despise  the 
popaUr  and  attractive  m  yoar  course  of  study?     I  say  ceruioly  not." 

Here  is  a  word  from  the  same  speaker  regarding  the  superior 
claims  of  classics  as  a  means  of  training  the  human  faculties,  so 
mnch  insisted  on  by  "  Elpisticos"  (p.  363).  He  will  see  that  this 
practical  teacher,  whose  experience  stretches  over  a  professorial 
career  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  does  not  fancy  that  classics  possess 
a  monopoly  of  training  power : — 

"Certain  classical  scholars,  in  their  extraordinary  conceit  and  insolence,  are 
always  telling  you  that  nothing  has  any  training  pawer  bat  Latin  and  Greek. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  also  bring  in  mathematics  by  way  of  compliment.     They 
think  that  nothing  will  prepare  the  mind  except  discussions  about  qui  qua  quod  ; 
if  it  govern  the  subjunctive  or  the  indicative  mood.     Now  I  don't  believe  in 
that.     I  believe  that  Latin  and  Greek  have  great  training  powers,  though  that 
depends  upon  the  teacher;  and  it  also  depends  very  much  on  whether  you  go  into  the 
higher  elements,  for  in  the  lower  teaching  a  great  part  is  mere  memory,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  rules  are  merely  arbitrary,  ahd  no  one  can  give  you  any  reason 
why  emm  should  govern  the  subjunctive  mood.     It  is  not  true  that  the  lower 
rtaisea  have  such  training  power  as  these  people  always  say.     I  believe  they  have 
a  vury  high  training  power  in  the  hands  of  wise  men;  but  I  ean  prove  to  yon  that 
natural  history  has  a  training  power  of  which  these  gentlemen  have  no  conception. 
Like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  was  ignorant  of  mathematics,  they  do  not  speak 
wisely  on  that  subject.     These  gentlemen,  profoundly  ignorant  of  natural  history, 
have  no  empathies  except  with  certain  hooka  with  which  they  were  crammed  at 
Oxford,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  wisely  of  the  training  power  of  natural 
history.     There  are  two  things  every  mind  must  be  turned  to  in  order  to  acquire 
■eientific  habits— one  is  accurate  observation  and  the  other  is  scientific  classifica- 
tion.    As  to  accurate  obeervation,  we  have  a  great  number  of  boys  in  the  Greek 
aad  Latin  elasses  who  do  not  know  bow  to  use  their  eyes.    When  they  were  six 
yean  old  tliey  might  look  at  these  things,  but  when  they  are  sixteen  they  do  not 
know  horn  to  do  it.    Anything  like  living  ceoverse  with  nature  is  a  thing 
anknowB  to  aiany  of  our  yooog  men.    The  other  thing^-«]asaification — ^is  a  great 
deal  more  important.    In  Soorates  and  in  the  **  Dialogues  "  of  Plato  you  will  find 
that  that  branoh  i»  dealt  with  as  a  most  important  ene,  as  almost  oonstitnting  the 
logic  of  such  things — a  logic  not  to  be  sneersd  at  in  these  days  even  by  John 
Stuart  Mill — the  logic  which  enables  you  to  arrive  at  scientific  knowledge  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  Individual  from  the  species  and  the  species  from  the  individuaL 
In  fiu!t,  that  classification  is,  for  certain  prsctieal  purposes  at  least,  a  far  more 
intellectnal  prsosss  than  those  people  tiiink  who  talk  of  natural  history  as  a  thing 
ta  annse  the  flngert  or  exercise  the  aMmory.* 

Thai  meeta  4h0  arguaieBts  of  M.  and  "Elpiatieot,"  I  eaamot  aay 
more ;  for  more  than  enough  is  foUy.  6.  C.  S.  K, 
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^olilifs. 


IS  PUBLIC  AGITATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  ATTAIN- 
MENT  OF  POLITICAL  EEFOEMP 

AFFIBKATIYS   SSFLY. 

Society  is  very  complex  in  all  its  arrangements,  being  composed 
of  innumerable  mental  capacities,  which  cannot  be  knit  together  so  as 
to  form  one  body  capable  of  being  moTed  into  action  at  the  same  time. 
Individuals  must  therefore  be  arranged  into  classes,  having  the 
same  conceived  ideas  ere  they  can  make  any  exertions  as  a  daas. — 
Such  are  political  parties.  And  when  one  class  wishes  to  ^et  an  end 
enacted  as  the  law  of  the  land,  it  must  represent  its  views  to  or 
through  its  representatives  to  the  Government^  who  sits  as  the 
supreme  authority  above  all  classes  or  political  grades.  Now 
before  Government  can  do  anything  in  a  matter,  it  must  be  repre- 
sented to  them  that  the  people  require  such  an  enactment  as  the 
case  may  be  for  the  public  welfare.  But  there  will  always  be  some 
portions  of  a  community  that  cannot  agree  with  other  portions  on 
particular  points,  and  the  Government  should  therefore  gratify  tbe 
wishes  of  the  majority^  with  as  little  loss  as  may  be  possible  to  the 
minority.  Then  the  interests  of  the  country  must  be  considered, 
so  that  the  subject  of- reform,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature  it  may 
be,  will  conduce  to  the  internal  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
state.  If  the  Government,  however,  refuse  to  sanction  the  views 
of  a  particular  class,  or  even  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
then  the  people  must  have  some  recourse  to  coerce  the  Goremment 
They  have  tnerefore  to  consider  by  what  means  will  they  be  most 
likely  to  get  their  wishes  accomplished,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  accede  to  their  terms.  Will  they  get 
their  wishes  saoctioned  by  allowing  the  matter  to  slumber,  or 
remaining  inactive  themselves  P  No.  They  must  be  aroused  into 
action — consult  their  own  interests,  and  produce  an  agitation  amoag 
themselves  upon  which  the  Government  stands,  that  will  force  the 
latter  to  comply  with  their  views.  The  people  can  only  expect 
anything  to  be  done  for  themselves  through  their  own  agency  and 
power.  A  public  agitation  of  those  whom  it  may  concern  is  tbe 
only  woY  by  which  the  people  can  procure  their  wrongs  redressed, 
and  rights  enforced,  from  the  ruling  few.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  cannot  be  known  on  a  subject 
until  they  appear  to  take  a  great  interest  in  tJiem  among  tlwir 
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felloir-men,  lo  as  to  produce  a  commotion.  No  reform  can  take 
place  unless  they  come  forward  boldly  and  avow  their  opinions  and 
▼lews.  Until  they  do  this  a  Government  will  be  unable  to  know 
whether  they  are  very  enthusiastic  on  a  subject  or  not ;  but  when 
the  people  agitate  the  ouestion,  the  Government  then  becomes 
alive  to  the  sentiments  of  a  nation  which  they  must  sooner  or  later 
give  effect  to.  No  privilege  or  rijjht  can  be  got  from  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  througn  the  demands  of  the  people.  And  the  fact  is 
evident  that  those  who  have  such  rights  themselves  think  very  little 
about  conferring  them  on  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
as  ••  Trevelyn  "  must  very  well  know,  we  should  think,  but  that 
it  is  by  the  wishes  from  without  that  the  Commons  of  Britain 
are  to  be  guided.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1866  was  lost  just  because 
the  pressure  from  without  did  not  influence  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  realm.  If  the  pressure  had  been  great, 
the  Government  would  have  been  compelled  to  yield ;  but,  as 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  Beform  Bill  was  lost.  But  the  people 
must  use,  however,  all  le^timate  means  to  have  their  rights  enforced 
on  what  they  conceive  wul  be  of  advantage  to  themselves,  and  they 
require  to  do  so  more  particularly  when  their  wishes  have  been 
refused.  The  doctrine  that  a  people  can  get  their  rights  extorted 
from  the  Government,  or  even  acceded  to  with  great  hesitation  when 
properly  represented  to  them,  seems  to  be  exploded.  Bepresenta- 
tives  on  their  election  generally  promise  reform,  which  they  as 
often  forfeit  unless  they  are  given  to  understand  that  the  consti- 
tuents are  anxious  and  determined  that  the  promises  given  be  ful- 
filled. The  principle  is  ver^r  common  in  human  nature,  that  although 
a  person  promises  to  do  his  best  to  confer  a  benefit  on  a  class,  ne 
faus  to  carry  it  into  effect, — not  through  carelessness  or  forgetful- 
ness,  but  simply  through  an  indifferent  apathy  when  he  may  observe 
public  attention  diverted  therefrom.  The  arg^ument  of  "  Trevelyn," 
that  the  press  can  perform  all  that  public  agitation  can  do  is  rather 
irrelevant.  The  press  itself  is  nothing  but  an  echo  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  should  the  press  go  against  the 
opinions  of  the  public,  it  is  evident  that  the  press  cannot  stand. 
The  press  necessarily  depends  as  much  on  the  people  as  does  the 
subject  of  reform  itself.  It  is  clear  that  the  press  is  the  vehicle 
whereby  public  agitations  are  caused  to  arise,  because  they  simply 
embody  tne  opinions  of  their  supporters.  The  press  cannot  exist 
and  act  independently  of  the  people.  So  far  as  we  have  learned, 
we  always  observe  that  the  press  is  the  principal  agency  to  raise 
agitations.  It  must  appear,  then,  pretty  plain  that  the  press 
cannot  effect  what  public  agitations  will,  but  that  the  one 
has  always  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  a 
complete  impossibility  for  the  press  to  carry  a  measure  of  reform, 
unless  with  tne  concurrence  of  its  supporters  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  newspaper  conductors  woidd  write  articles  on  reform 
unless  they  were  aware  that  their  supporters  had  the  subject  at 
Leart.  Before  this  can  be  properly  aone  they  must  know  the 
1866.  2  G 
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extent  of  pnblic  feelin^ir  on  the  subject,  to  render  it  prudent  for 
them  to  persevere  in  their  efforts.  It  may  be  contended  —  as 
**  Nostrat  '  attempts,  but  we  think  ineffectiTely,  to  do— that  a  nom- 
ber  of  societies  can  be  organized  for  getting  certain  yiewa*  which 
they  may  respectiyely  hold,  enacted  as  law ;  out  it  is  erident  that 
the  number  of  people  in  connection  with,  them  are  comparatiTely 
few,  so  that  a  public  agitation  by  them  is  impossible.  It  is  only 
when  the  masses  are  moved  that  an  agitation  can  take  place.  This 
argument  is  therefore  quite  superfluous.  If  the  societies  were  able 
to  produce  a  public  agitation,  then  it  might  be  advanced  with  a 
little  weight ;  but  as  their  povrer  is  limited,  it  is  useless  to  set  these 
up  as  general  rules  upon  which  the  argument  rests.  Public  agita- 
tion generally  manifests  the  feeling  and  interest  which  people  take 
in  a  subject.  Unless  they  have  it  deep  at  heart,  ther  cannot  pio- 
duce  an  agitation.  But  if  they  have  bent  their  whole  energies  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  denied  them,  it  is  mostly  at  this  stage 
that  an  agitation  can  be  of  any  benefit. 

The  past  has  always  shown  that  Government  has  always  submitted 
when  agitations  attained  to  alarming  proportions.  When  these 
agitation  meetings  are  held  it  is  natural  that  they  have  aomeleadeis 
who  will  receive  great  popularity  in  the  posts  which  thef  may 
occupy.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  customs  of  soeiety  in 
this,  as  it  is  only  a  mere  sequence  of  events  which  will  follow  an 
agitation  when  the  legislators  refuse  a  right.  Such  leaders  may 
use  it  as  stepping-stones  to  power,  and  have  as  much  right  to  do  so 
as  those  who  nave  the  power  and  are  thankless  for  it  It  cannot 
be  counted  as  a  blunder  for  a  human  being  to  enlighten  hia  fellow- 
subjects  upon  those  affairs  which  affect  their  interests,  especijdly 
when  they  are  abused.  If  Government  does  not  attempt  to  remedy 
a  wron^,  others  cannot  be  blamed  for  attempting  to  do  so.  The 
popularity  conferred  by  the  populace  on  a  person  who  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  protect  their  righto  cannot  be  construed 
into  selfisnness  in  the  individual  so  admired.  It  is  the  force  of 
circumstances  that  places  them  in  such  power  through  the  ne^lifecnt 
or  haughty  conduct  of  rulers.  It  appears  to  us  very  plam  that 
public  agitation  must  be  resorted  to  ere  reform  can  be  obtained,  as 
it  was  only  by  agitation  that  all  the  great  measures  of  reform  which 
haye  made  the  country  great  and  glorious  were  achieved,  witheyery 
bill  which  affected  any  great  principle,  such  as  the  AbolitioB.  of 
Slavery,  Emancipation,  and  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832.  Nothing 
great  was  ever  done  except  through  the  expression  of  publio  thought 
and  sentiment  on  a  suDject,  and  agitation  is  the  only  chaimel 
through  which  this  can  be  done.  These  reasons  haye  induced  as 
to  take  and  to  retain  the  affirmative  side  of  this  ouestion. 

G.  M.  S9TBSBIiAJrj>. 

KBOATiyS   EXPLT. 

This  debate  seems  to  have  "  hung  fire."  Instead  of  haying  heem 
fiercely  and  furiously  contested  in  the  affirmatiye,  it  has  been  but 
feebly  and  ineffectively  defended.  The  other  discussions  haye  " 
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productive  of  ably  argamentatiro  articles ;  bat  this  has  little  more 
than  kept  the  dullest  level  of  respectability.  '*  Hannibal's  "  brevity 
lias  been  imitated  by  others ;  and  oar  ovn  paper,  which,  as  only 
initiating  the  question,  was  short,  seems  to  have  been  unanimoiisly 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  measnrement.  This  extreme  conoise- 
ness  on  a  topic  in  favonr  of  the  affirmative,  of  which  there  has  been 
so  mnch  action  taken  in  the  whole  three  kingdoms,  argues  ill  for 
the  public  confidence  in  agitation.  In  fact,  the  community  has 
outgrown  monster  meetings  and  process ioas^as  political  as^enoies, 
— ^and  has  learned  te  trust  to  the  discussioas  of  the  press  and  the 
Parliament  for  the  due  ventilation  of  all  public  questions.  This  is 
Bs  it  should  be.  Extortion  is  a  vile  form  of  gaining  anything,  and 
*'  Hannibal's  "  incitements  to  its  exercise  have  apparently  fallen  on 
people  whose  ears  are  as  deaf  as  an  adder's.  The  very  firdt  sentence 
of ''Hannibal's"  paper  is  contradicted  by  the  legislation  of  the  pre- 
▼ions  twenty  years,  in  which  some  of  the  most  useful  reforms  of 
our  age  have  been  initiated  and  consummated  by  Parliament  with- 
out external  pressure— without  even  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

The  verdict  of  the  public  out  of  doors  has  been  given  emphati* 
oally  in  favour  of  the  negative  of  this  question.  Notwithstanding 
the  most  earnest  and  energetic  efforts  that  could  be  made  by  busy- 
body secretaries,  fussy  committee-men,  popular  agitators,  and 
resuscitated  Chartist  orators  and  Anti-Corn- law  advocates,  and  the 
f^eat  attractions  of  the  Birmingham  patriot  and  tribune  of  the 
people  (as  his  followers  call  him) — even  with  all  the  help  given  to 
the  Bochdale  cotton  lord  by  the  old  "  Tail"  of  O'Connell,  and  a 
<:lieniele  of  Homan  Catholic  priests-— the  people  have  not  been  gene- 
rally stirred.  Even  where  movement  has  been  got  up,  it  has  been 
galvanic,  not  vital.  Birmingham  iiared  out  like  summer  sheet 
ughtning^brilliant,  showy,  but  evanescent.  Manchester  has  been 
torque  quaterque  tried,  but  cannot  be  wrought  up  to  anything  like 
the  fierceness  of  even  a  Fergus  O'Connor  demonstration.  JS^ew- 
4:astle  has  been  almost  impassive,  and  the  Potteries  have  been  all 
but  stagnant — these  hotbeds  of  Hadioalism  kept  themselves  cool. 
Then  the  Scotorumperfervidum  ingenium  has  been  experimented  on, 
and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  supplied  holiday-makers  with  a 
4souple  ofgrand  spectacular  processions,  and  a  few  inflated  and  many 
flat  speeches.     Steam  failed. 

The  cunning  of  Eussell,  the  dexterity  of  Gladstone,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Lowe,  the  egotistic  disregard  of  public  opinion  shown  by 
Horsman,  the  magnificent  oratory  of  Bright,  the  sharp-wittedness  of 
Ernest  Jones,  the  local  influence  of  MacLaren,  the  enthu^iaim  of 
the  persecuted  (?)  Beales,  the  philosophic  advocacy  of  J.  S.  Mill,  the 
political  fervour  of  Eorster,  and  the  puerile  spouting  of  Lord 
Amberley,  have  all  been  employed  as  means  for  raising  the  flame 
and  fury  of  political  agitation.  But  they  have  not  succeeded. 
London  is  doubtful  and  anxious,  while  Liverpool  has  withcbawn 
itself  from  the  initiatory  steps  it  had  taken  for  agitation.  These 
facts  show  that  the  people  rely  on  the  justice  of  Parliament,  the 
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progress  of  truth,  the  fairness  of  their  claim,  and  the  constant  and 
able  advocacy  of  the  press,  for  acquiring  that  recognition  which 
they  deserve.    Macaulay's  dictum,  quoted  by  "  Nam  Der"  (p.  185), 
is  quite  erroneous.    Many  a^tations  of  the  public  mind,  deep  and 
lon||r  continued,  have  ended  in  nothing.    Chartism,  Bepeal  of  the 
Union,  Scottish  Bights,  Bebeccaism,  lonianism,  Peace  Societyism, 
&c.,  have  all  within  these  last  thirty  years  riolently  agitated  men's 
minds,  and  have  resulted  *'  in  nothing."    Does  "  Nam  Der "  call 
agitation  an  intelligent  popular  demand?    Does  intelligence  show 
itself  in  riots,  processions,  mighty  pubho  gatherings,  and  quarrels 
with  individual  ministers,  or  hissing,  hooting,  and  brickbatting  those 
who  honestly  oppose  the  enfranchisement  of  the  uneducated  masses? 
"  Nam  Der'  seems  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection 
between  agitation  and  liberty,  or  he  would  not  think  that  their 
effeteness  were  constant  concomitants,  as  he  does  at  page  196. 
Liberty  is  freedom  controlled  by  law ;  agitation  is  licence  endea- 
vouring to  coerce  the  law.    It  proclaims  force  marshalled  in  hostile 
array  me  only  "  intelligent "  argument  for  reform.    Alas  for  reform 
if  it  can  find  no  better  ar^ment  than  that  which  "  Nam  Der  *' 
asserts  to  be  the  "  only  possible  "  one !  (p.  198.)    The  reasoning  of 
roughs  is  generally  bad  reasoning,  and  agitation  brings  together, 
not  the  informed  and  thoughtful,  but  the  gadding,  gaping,  ignorant 
chuffs.     To  protest  against  one  set  of  abuses,  those  of  "state- 
craft," by  creating  another,  agitator-craft,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
W.  B.  X.,  all  right.    We  think  such  reasoning  altogether  awry. 
If,  as  W.  B.  Y.  admits,  agitation  does  not  settle  reform,  why  adopt 
itP    We  want  it  settled,  and  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  best 
wa,j  to  settle  reform,  in  the  very  opposite  manner  to  that  which  is 
desired,  is  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  public  agitators.    True  reform 
requires  intelligent  discussion,  careful  consideration,  moderation  of 
view,  and  a  wide  experience  of  the  operations  of  various  institu- 
tions.   Agitation  is  the  very  reverse  of  these.    It  is  hence  quite 
impossible  that  it  can  lead  to  true  reform.    Bowdyism  is  not  liberty ; 
and  monster  meetings,  though  great  facts,  are  small  reasons. 

Tbstxltv. 


Oh  Htfotbbtical  Bbasonimo. — Bash  ^  prion  specnlatioo  is  the 
weakDesB  of  hniDan  natnre,  and  the  perpetual  bar  to  human  prt^raa.  This  _ 
aion  for  theory  is  seated  in  the  depths  of  oar  hearts;  it  accompanisa  the  first  dawa 
of  reason;  the  laboar  of  life  scarcely  brings  it  under  due  control.  There  is  s 
strange  fascination  in  dedoctire  reasoning,  common  to  the  saTsge  and  the  sage,  m 
specious,  self-consistent  theory  is  far  more  imposing  than  the  most  cooscieiiticn* 
array  of  facts.  We  readily  accept  logical  coherence  as  a  sabstitute  fSor  the  infor^ 
mation  of  experience,  until  the  obtmsiYe  divergence  of  our  condnnons  from  tbe 
course  of  the  world  awakens  an  unwilling  suspicion  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
rest.  Such  is  the  ever> recurring  history  of  thought,  the  eosmogoaics  of  ancisttt 
philosophy  were  attempts  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  the  nniTerse,  and  penetrate  tlv 
veil  of  creation,  before  time  and  obserration  had  enforced  eautioa,  and  matarcd  tfc« 
aethod  of  rising  from  well  analyzed  phenomena  to  proximate  anid  original 

Dn,  JOHH  WOOLLST. 
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Uhiiarianism:  what  Claim*  has  it  to  lUfpect  and  Favour?    Bj 
Joseph  Babkbb.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  a  contribution  to  controrertsy  hj  a  writer  who  has  been 
long  and  actively  engaged  in  public  discussions.  Throughout 
Great  Britain  and  America  he  has  acquired  a  yery  considerable 
reputation  as  a  debater,  skilful  in  fence,  trenchant  in  style,  and 
full  of  thought.  His  autobiography  would  make,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  a  singular  book,  and,  as  "  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,"  could  not  be  uninteresting.  Indeed,  much  of  the  piquancy 
and  force  of  this  tract,  which  is  "  the  July  number  of  Barker** 
Revie^o"  consists  in  the  autobioeraphical  reminiscences  which  are 
introduced  into  it  as  occasion  oners.  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  began, 
we  have  heard,  his  religious  life  as  a  Methodist,  and  became  a 
preacher  in  the  New  Connexion  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  His 
views,  after  a  little,  inclined  to  Quakerism ;  but  Mr.  MaoAllister, 
of  Newcastle,  induced  him  to  study  the  theology  of  rationalism, 
and  he  became  Unitarian  in  opinion.  Gradually  he  floated  farther 
and  farther  away  from  orthodoxy,  became  too  free  in  thought  even 
for  Unitarianism,  and  slid  into  Deism,  then  into  Atheism, — thus 
passing  from  Wesleyanism  to  its  farthest  opposing  pole.  Negativism. 

He  Became  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  expositor  of  the  "  here- 
we-are  and  hereafter-we-shall-go  "  school  of  mhilists.  He  made  a 
crusade  against  the  cause  of  the  Cross.  The  most  rerolutionary 
moral,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  views  were  propounded  by  him 
from  the  press  and  the  platform.  He  denounced,  in  1848,  the 
throne,  the  peers,  the  parliament,  and  the  church.  He  was  then, 
too,  through  his  organ.  The  People,  a  strong  anti-slavery  advocate. 
He  is  now  spoken  of  as  changed  entirely.  He  has  returned  to 
Methodism,  and,  if  report  is  true,  which  it  really  may  not  be,  he 
meditates  a  "  new  connexion  " — one  frith  the  Established  Church. 
A  man  who  has  gone  through  such  a  round  of  experiences  in 
thought  must  have  something  worth  listening  to  to  say ;  and  if  we 
do  not  think  that  a  solidly  bfdancod  intellect  is  shown  in  the  course 
indicated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  there  has  been  considerable 
activity.  Some  of  Mr.  Parker's  earlier  publications  were  issued 
at  Sheffield;  we  think,  from  the  prominence  given  to  a  local 
matter,  that  he  is  actively  engaged  there  now.  There  is  power, 
acuteness,  versatility,  and  clever  fence,  offence,  and  defence  in  the 
pamphlet.  Parties  interested  on  either  side  should  procure  and 
peruse  the  tract. 

A  Summer  in  8kye.    By  Albxjlndbb  Smith.    London :  Alexander 

Strahan. 

This  is  a  capital  work  for  a  circulating  library.    It  is  a  well 
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xnade-up  book,  and  a  book  that  is  qidte  likely  to  take  tke  market. 
It  is  made  to  sell,  and  it  ia  probable  that  it  vim  do  so.  It  is  neither 
a  guide-book,  a  book  of  home  travel,  a  novel,  a  collection  of  talea 
of  Highland  life,  sketcheB  of  Celtic  manners,  a  volume  of  eaaaya, 
or  a  collection  of  verses ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  unique  combination  of 
an  of  them.  The  introductory  chapter  on  Edinbargh  will  interest 
most  people  who  have  read  or  heard  of  the  picturesque  capital  of 
Korth  Britain.  Some  happy  touches  of  scenic  description  and 
historic  or  literary  reminiscence  occur  in  the  chapters  on  Stirling* 
and  the  North,  and  Oban ;  though  the  reader,  on  pemaiDg  then, 
can  scarcely  help  wondering  what  in  all  the  world  they  have  to  do 
fofT  six  dozen  pages  to  keep  him  from  hia  destination.  He  w3L 
however,  if  he  perseveres,  reach  "  Skve  at  last;"  but  it  will  osily 
be  after  a  good  long  roundabout,  such  as  a  story-teller,  expert  at 
word-msfric, ,  delighte  in.  It  is  a  well-told  chapter.  Life  at  and 
•round  Mclan's  is  etched  with  care,  humour,  innght,  and  n  oon- 
aiderable  amount  of  wordiness.  The  "  Basket  of  Fragmenta,"  next 
presented  to  the  reader,  is  well  packed,  and  contains  aeveral 
excellent  scraps  of  descriptive  writing,  of  legendary  lore,  of  notieea 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boewell,  of  ''Oasian*'  Macpheraon,  of  ikB 
Spanish  Armada,  of  Montrose,  of  Flora  Maodonald  and  the  F^re* 
tender  Charles,  and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  ialnnden. 
"Second  Sight"  fails  to  excite  us;  but  in  the  chapter  entitled 
^^  In  a  Skye  %othy  "  there  are  strung,  on  the  slenderest  thread  of 
incident,  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Smith's  muse,  which,  though  we 
had  seen  some  of  tbem  elsewhere,  charm  us  yet  again.  In  "  The 
Landlord's  Walk  '*  opportunity  is  found  of  describing  scenery  and 
narratin||p  incidents.    The  traditiona  of  *'  Osboat  and  Dnnveffn  ** 

Sain  their  attractiveness  rather  from  the  manner  of  their  teUing 
ban  the  interest  of  their  matter.  "  Duntulin  "  we  found  dull,  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  human  interest  in  the  chapter  on  John  Fen- 
ruddock ;  but  why  the  reader  should  be  whisked  from  a  summer 
in  Skye  to  a  fair  in  Ulster  deponent  knoweth  not  "  The  Smoking 
Farliament "  is  dimly  and  distantly  suggestive  of  certain  "  Noctea  "* 
with  which  it  ia  unwise,  though  tempting,  to  excite  compariaona. 
The  voyage  from  Skve  is  well  told  in  the  next  two  chapters ;  but 
the  matter  contained  in  the  book  on  Glasgow  is,  we  think,  a  good 
deal  out  of  place  and  taste.  We  are  sorry  that  Hugh  MacDooald 
ahould  have  appeared  in  this  chapter  merely  as  a  means  of  fiUins 
up  a  portion  of  a  book  of  varieties.  Hugh  MacDonald  deaened 
better  things  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  Smith  than  he  baa  reoeived> 
In  JlfacmilUm's  Magateine  and  here  Alexander  Smith  haa  anokaa 
well  of  Hugh  MacDonald ;  but  he  might  have  spoken  better  uunga 
for  both  had  he  written  the  introductory  biography  to  his  "  Foema,'^ 
which  was  expected  of  him.  The  living  poet  would  then  not  oo^ 
have  served  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend,  but  would  also 
have  served  his  widow  and  his  orphan  children.  His  character iiings 
of  Glasgow  Chartists  and  Glasgow  rioters  have  been  tinctured  a 
good  deal  by  Edinburgh  Toryism.    The  aeeneiy  aiound  Qltmgom 
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is  beaatifolly  and  thoughtfully  descanted  on,  and  is  a  redeeming 
makepeace  to  the  industrial  capital  of  Scotland,  in  which  Alexander 
Smith  learned,  as  an  Addisonian,  to  express  himself  not  as  a  member 
of  a  debating  society  only,  bnt  as  a  prose  writer  of  graphic  and 
exquisite  power. 

Ckaraders  and  Criticismt,    By  Jambs  Hakitat.      Edinburgh: 

W.  P.  Nimmo. 

James  Hakkat,  the  author  of  this  "  Book  of  Miscellanies,"  is  a 
rersatile  and  somewhat  noted  novelist,  essayist,  and  journalist. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  banker  in  Dumfries,  in  which  town  he  was  born 
17th  Feb.,  1827.  He  was  educated,  privately,  for  the  navy,  and  in 
1840  joined  the  Cambridge,  78  gun  ship,  ordered  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  consemience  of  the  Syrian  war.  For  five  years  he  acted 
his  part  on  board,  and  gathered  materials  well  suited  to  the  life  to 
which  he  was  subsequently  to  attach  himself— that  of  literature. 
In  1845  he  became  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  subse- 
quently passed  over  in  a  similar  character  to  the  Daily  News,  In 
1848  he  published  sketches  of  sea-life  and  adventure,  under  the 
iitles  of  "  Biscuits  and  Grog  "  and  "  A  Claret  Cup."  In  the  same 
revolutionary  year  he  wrote  "  King  Dobbs,"  which  was  issued  in 
1849,  as  well  as  *'  Hearts  are  Trumps."  In  1850  his  chief  novel,. 
"  Singleton  Fontenoy,"  was  produced.  It  reached  a  second  edition 
in  1854,  and  has  been  issuea  in  a  shilling  edition  since  with  great 
success.  In  •*  Blackwood  versus  Carlyle,"  he  defended,  as  a  Car- 
lylean,  the  latter-day  pamphlets  against  the  criticisms  of  the  great 
l^umfrisian  writer,  which  appeared  in  "  Old  Ebony."  "  Sand  and 
Shells,"  and  "  Sketches  in  Ultramarine,"  came  afterwards ;  then  his 
lectures  on  "  Satires  and  Satirists,"  1854,  and  **  Eustaco  Conyers," 
a  novel — since  translated  into  German — in  1855.  In  1856  he  and 
a  few  others  started  the  unfortunate  Idler,  after  failing  to  drive  a  fast 
Train,  He  was  at  the  same  time  leader  writer  for  the  Illustrated 
Times,  In  1857,  as  a  Carljlese-Derbyite,  he  endeavoured  to  wrest 
the  representation  of  his  native  town  from  William  Ewart,  and 
delivered  several  able  and  excellent  addresses  before  the  consti- 
tuencies— ^for  with  Dumfries  is  conjoined  Annan,  Sanquhar,  Lodi- 
maben,  and  Kirkcudbright.  In  1860  he  became  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  the  leading  Conservative  journal  in 
Scotland,  an  office  which  he  held  for  four  years  very  ably,  though 
with  a  sense  of  exile  from  the  metropolis.  In  1861  he  issued  his 
"  Essays  from  the  Quarterly,**  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  West' 
minster,  he  was  a  contributor.  To  the  Athenctum  he  was  also  a 
welcome  guest,  and  Thackeray  entrnsted  to  him  the  publication  of 
his  "Lectures  on  the  Humourists."  He  has  also  recently  pub- 
lished an  outline  of  English  literature,  which  shows  him  to  oe  a 
critic  of  scholarly  tastes,  appreciative  intellect,  and  a  varied  range 
of  reading.  The  Cornkill  ifagazine  owes  several  excellent  papers 
to  his  pen,  and  the  North  British  Review  does  not  refuse  to  admit 
his  contributions  to  its  orthodox  Whiggish  pages.    Taking  all  these 
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circumstances  together  we  cannot  but  fed  surprise  at  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work.  It  is  a  collection  of  very  incongruous  materials. 
It  leads  off  with  a  reprint  of  a  splendid  Quarterfy  article— erudite, 
chatty,  bibliophistic,  and  thoughtful — "  On  Plutarch,"  ^  propa$  of 
the  issue  of  Arthur  H.  (not  W.,  as  it  is  printed  here)  Clougn's  re- 
Tision  of  D^den's  translation  of  the  famous  "  LiTes."  Thu  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  fine,  genial  in  memoriam  paper  on  Thackeray — ^which  has 
been  separately  reissued.  But  the  rest  is  a  mere  make-up  of  lite- 
rary and  biographical  articles  from  the  columns  of  the  JEdinhuyk 
Courant,  and  many  of  them  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  honour  of 
republication.  Good  as  appearing  in  a  daily  paper,  they  are  only 
relatively  only  about  the  common  mark,  ana  though  on  direrse 
interesting  subjects,  do  not  very  frequently  display  the  curiasa 
felidtas  of  the  man  of  genius,  while  the  epigrams  scattered  through 
the  odd  corners  exhibit  a  {^ood  deal  more  rancour  than  either  wit  or 
humour.  The  notice  of  Professor  Eamsay  is  accurate  to  the  letter 
of  the  character  of  that  (gentlemanly  scholastic,  whose  warm  heart 
and  honest  aims  made  all  his  pupils  love  even  while  his  scholar- 
ship awed  them.  On  Captain  Speke,  J.  G.  Edgar.  H.  T.  Buckle. 
and  Professor  Wilson,  he  writes  well  and  ably.  His  reviews  of 
"  Caxtoniana,"  "Enylish  Poetry/'  "Tlialatta,"  "Leigh  Hunts 
Correspondence,"  "The  Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu," 
&c.,  are  also  passingly  fair.  Several  sketches  of  life  in  Holland, 
seen  in  his  holidays,  are  graphic  and  interesting.  But  few  of  them 
contain  any  readmg  of  real  lasting  worth  or  enduring  value.  It  is 
a  volume  which  may  be  grateful  as  a  memorial  of  the  connection  of 
James  Hannay  with  a  newspaper  in  the  north,  which  was  not  wise 
enough  to  retain  his  services ;  but  it  can  scarcely  add  to  the  repu- 
tation of  its  author.  If  it  does  no  injury  to  his  deserved  reputation, 
it  does  not  harmonize  i^ith  his  own  motto,  ** Per  ardua  ad  alia'' 
It  is  reported  in  the  journals  that  Lord  Derby's  ministry  has  found 
a  government  situation  for  the  author  at  Dunkirk ;  but  literature 
can  scarcely  afford  to  lose  him,  even  for  the  good  of  the  people  of 
Dunkirk  or  the  Britons  who  land  there. 

Estays  for  the  Times,  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  SuhjecU.  6v 
Jambs  H.  Eioo,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Modern  Anglican  Theology.^* 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Db.  Eioa  is  a  clergyman  of  great  influence  and  superior  ability. 
He  has  read  much,  thought  profitably,  and  cultured  his  mind  and 
tastes  well.  He  has  an  intelligent  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
he  studies  them  in  their  principles  as  well  as  in  their  practical 
results.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  adherents 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  He  is  reported  to  be  a  faithful*  hard- 
working preacher  and  pastor,  an  active  co-partner  in  many  labours 
of  love  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  denommation  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  the  general  well-being  of  man.  He  holds  a  fair 
place  among  the  literary  men  belonging  to  the  religions  world,  and 
IS  mdeed  distinguished  above  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
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not  in  the  Wesleyan  body  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  other  Non- 
conformist sects,  and  of  the  State  Church,  as  well  for  breadth  of 
cnlture  and  elevation  of  thought.  His  sentences  have  not  in  some 
instances  the  delicate  grace  of  the  finical  scholar,  his  arguments 
thd  logical  subtlety  of  pedants,  nor  the  attractively  outlaid  plan  of 
the  mere  rhetorician,  but  his  style  is  in  general  good,  clear,  and 
simple,  his  reasoning  well  fenced  and  worked  out,  and  his  plan  has 
the  great  merit  of  effectiveness. 

It  is  a  bulky  volume,  and  possesses  a  wide  range  of  material.  It 
is  so  composed  as  to  fit  it,  if  not  at  once  to  convince,  yet  in  the 
long  run  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  reader.  It  is  calculated 
to  be  useful  to  friend  or  opponent,  if  rightly  read.  Its  contents 
consist  of  the  author's  recent  contributions  to  the  London  Quarterly 
Jieview  (of  which  for  a  time  we  think  Dr.  Bigg  was  the  editor),  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
Exeter  HoU,  and  one  or  two  papers  which  had  not  previously  been 
published.  They  are  directly  concerned  with  the  question  of 
''  Human  Progress ; "  and  they  all  recognize  Christianity  as  fur- 
nishing the  laws  and  the  life  out  of  which  the  progress  of  the  world 
is  continually  to  unfold  ifself.  They  contain  matter  of  special 
importance  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  controversies  of 
this  present  time.  "The  Kelations  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  to 
the  Established  Church  "  admit  of  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  may 
be  debated  with  considerable  scope  for  argument.  It  is  a  goo^ 
thing  to  have  the  views  of  a  man  of  deserved  eminence  in  that 
body  as  the  representative  of  one  point  of  consideration.  "The 
vocation  and  training  of  the  clergy  '  is  a  question  of  the  highest 
and  most  vital  importance,  not  only  to  dinerent  churches  and  to 
the  State,  but  to  each  individual.  The  clergy  **  have  become  the 
educators  of  the  people,  and  have  given  the  law  to  the  national 
civilization ;" — are  they  still  efficient  for  this,  and  is  it  wise  that 
they  should  hold  that  place  and  power  P 

A  large  number  of  questions,  such  as  the  choice,  the  probation, 
the  duties,  requirements,  the  studies,  the  condition,  &c.,  of  the 
clergy,  are  taken  up  in  this  paper,  and  considered  with  care  and 
thoughtful  liberality.  The  advantages  of  a  learned  clergy  without 
any  felt  mission,  and  of  a  clergy  inspired  by  the  zeal  of  a  felt 
mission,  though  less  highly  trained;  the  comparative  scholarship 
of  Dissent  and  Establishment ;  and  the  advantages  of  itinerant  or 
settled  pastorates  are  also  brought  into  the  mind's  view.  In  the 
paper  entitled  "The  Established  Church :  Defects  and  Ilemedies," 
suDJects  of  primary  and  pressing  importance  are  discussed.  What 
is  the  mission  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  how  can  its  extension  be 
best  secured  P  Ought  the  Church  to  possess  control  over  popular 
education  P  Should  the  episcopate  be  increased  P  How  ought  the 
lay  element  in  the  Church  to  be  organized  and  developed  P  Should 
the  parochial  system  be  strengthened  and  extended  P  and  how  can 
the  clergy  be  made  more  efficient  P  The  truth  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession, the  duty  of  making  the  baptism  of  infants  compulsory,  the 
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authority  of  the  Church  in  the  controvewies  of  faith,  the  ."itcrwe- 
tation  of  Scriptnre,  the  right  and  wrong  of  pi»»eat,  the  ^^^^^^ 
union  among  JDiasent ere,  Methodism,  and  the  Church  of  Englaiu^ 
are  ahio  among  the  topics  upon  which  thought  xs  expended,  and 

frank,  bold,  intellectual  opinions  are  given.  

A  yery  excellent  and  biographico-historical  paper  comcancxt.  on 
"  The  PoriUn  Ancestors  and  High  Church  Parents  of  the  >V««lcTS : 
a  Sketch  and  a  Study."     It  contains  capital  prolegomena  Xo  a  ntt 
of  Wesley,  and  we  regret  that  Dr.Biggdid  notfoUowup  thw  W^ 
with  an  outline  of  the  chief  and  leader  of  the  sect  to  ^^ich  he 
adheres.     "  A  Theological  Controversy  between  Professor  f^"^^ 
and  Dr.  Newman  "  cannot  but  have  a  special  interest,  and  au  wno 
feel  interested  in  that  wiU  find  matter  of  worth  in  the  paper  in 
which  Dr.  Eipg  considere  the  Newmanian  Controversy,   ^lany^ 
bis  remarks  are  extremely  valuable,  while  his  outline  of  the  qnj^ 
tions  involved  in  it  is  clear  and  clever.     Equally  able  in  method 
and  argument  is  the  paper  on  "  Pusey's  Eirenicon,    and.  if  poasio^ 
the  critique  is  more  damaging  to  Dr.  Pasey  than  the  former  Mper 
was  to  Dr.  Newman's  doctrines.     The  next  article,  on      iJUia- 
montane  and  Anglican  Charity,"  is  scarcely  so  successful,  so  incisive, 
or  so  telling.     "  The  History  of  Heterodox  Specolation     is  »  very 
brief  but  comprehensive  vidimus  of  the  results  of  free  thought  ni 
rehgion.     It  is  vigorous,  explicit,  and  acute,  and  well  deserving  of 
perusal  by  believers  and  sceptics.     But  the  Exeter  Hall  lecture  on 
••The  Bible  and   Human   Progress"— a  capital  abstract  of  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  history— is  the  gem  of  the  book,  slightly 
too  florid  and  ornate,  but  as  an  oration  not  too  much  so  to  mtcrf«e 
with  a  reader's  enjoyment  of  it.     "  Pauperism,  Land  Tenure,  and 
the  Clergy,"  deals  with  a  question  of  rising  importance.     The  ca^ 
nection  between  the  home  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  with  the 
vices  of  cities  and  the  sorrows  of  villages  is  coming  to  be  ^^^J^ 
one  of  the  most  pressing  subjects  of  thought  in  this  age.    In  this 
paper,  and  in  the  essay  which  follows  it  on  "  The  Origin,  Causes, 
and  Cure  of  English  Pauperism,"  wise  and  important  words  are 
spoken  on  the  matter.     Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  vbofe 
value  of  philanthropic  thought  applied  to  social  questions  ahonld 
read  this  paper,  note  itj*  facts,  and  carefully  consider  its  arguments. 
The  large  question  of  "  Popular  Education  "  is  treated  of  with  force 
and  power, —  not  indeed  with  the  hi^h  philosophical  and  abctraet 
argumentation  of  John  Poster,  but  with  a  carefully  practical  aim. 

In  a  volume  dealing  nith  so  much,  of  a  oontroversial  nature  it 
ifronld  be  unbecoming  in  a  revievrer  to  be^in  to  debate  the  various 
matters  which  afford  opportunity  and  temptation.     We  have  read 


^<«.vu  V.  muvvfAcui^i;,  Bfucvricy  oi  reiigiouB  conviction,  ana  murai 
earnestness  of  the  author,  and  wo  have  submitted  an  account  of  its 
contents  as  the  best  means  of  getting  our  readers  to  judge  of  its 
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PKOF.  J.  8.  BLACKTE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP 

PLATO. 

Wb  liaye  as  yet  had  no  specimen  of  expository  eloquence  employ* 
ing  its  force  on  philosophical  topics.  ludependenUy  of  this  con- 
sideration, howcTpr,  the  ability,  not  only  comparatire  but  intrinsic, 
of  the  following  disquisition  would  hare  inclined  us  to  prefer  it  to 
many  other  specimens  of  public  speaking  submitted  during  the 
month  to  our  judgment.  The  power  of  enchaining  an  audience  on 
any  subject  is  rare,  but  the  power  to  inspire  a  crowded  meeting 
with  the  charms  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  possessed  by  fewer 
•till.  We  know  Prof.  Blackie  to  be  vivacious,  versatile,  and  pecu- 
liarly popular  in  his  methods  of  address;  but  we  think  these 
lectures,  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh, 
are  more  than  valuable — invaluable. 

John  Stuart  Blackie  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1809,  but  waa 
shortly  removed  thence  to  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  held  office  aa 
agent  of  the  Commercial  Bank.  In  a  private  school  there  he 
received  the*  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  entered  Marischal 
CoUege  as  a  student  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  there  and  at  Edin- 
burgh he  passed  an  *'  Arts  Course  "  of  five  years'  duration,  taking 
his  Master  s  degree  in  1826.  With  a  view  to  the  church,  he  then 
attended  the  theological  classes  1826-29,  but  thereafter  proceeded 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  at  Berlin,  and  in  Borne. 
In  these  toanderfahres  he  acquired  a  conversational  as  well  as  a 
literary  knowledge  of  the  German  and  Italian  tongues.  At  Bome» 
in  the  Annals  of  i^e  Archaoloffical  Institute,  1831,  his  earliest  lite- 
rary production,  which  was  written  in  Italian,  appeared.  It  was 
"  dbservations  on  an  Antique  Sarcophagus."  Having  returned  to 
Scotland,  he  preferred  to  proceed  with  legal  rather  than  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  passed  advocate  in  1834.  Literature  had  more 
charms  for  him  than  law  even  then,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  Westminster  Semew,  Blackwood's 
Magasine,  Tait*a  Magazine,  &c.,  having  in  1834  won  considerable 
favour  from  the  critics  for  his  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"* 
Part  I.,  which,  although  chargeable  with  more  ruggedness  than  is 
pleasing  in  a  poem  so  masterly  in  its  rhythm  as  that  great  epic 
drama,  is,  as  yet  even,  the  best  transfusion  of  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  original.  His  indefatigable  vivacitv  and  industry  made  him 
a  valuable  literary  coadjutor.  In  1841  ne  waR  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
In  this  position  he  became  noted  as  an  educational  reformer,  advo- 
cating, aa  he  haa  consistently  done,  the  institution  of  intemie- 
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diate  ecliools  between  those  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  and  the 
university.  He  hss  advanced  views  of  great  moment  on  these 
questions,  and  to  these  he  adheres  with  as  much  tenacity  aa  he 
expounds  them  with  earnestness,  energy,  and  inveterate  reiteration. 
He  issued  lectures  in  English  and  in  Latin  *'0n  the  Studying  and 
the  Teaching  of  Languages."  Whole  sheaves  of  pamphlets  are  due 
to  his  pen.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  'Clascal 
Museum,  as  he  subsequently  became  to  the  Cambridge  PhUologieal 
Journal,  the  Scottish  Educational  Journal,  &c«  In  1860  his  trans- 
lation of  "  ^schylus  delighted  "  the  learned  as  an  English  echo  of 
the  works  of  the  originator  of  Greek  tragedy.  In  1832  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
travelled  in  Greece  in  1853,  and  became  accomplished  in  the  living 
language  of  the  land  of  Xenophon  and  Homer,  Triooupi  and 
Soutzos.  To  this  succeeded  his  works  on  "  The  Pronunciation  of 
Greek,"  "  The  Living  Language  of  Greece,"  "  Lays  and  Legends  of 
Greece,"  Ac.  To  the  "  Encvclopsdia  Britannica  "  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  *'  iEschylus  '  and  "  Homer,"  a  paper  on  Plato  in 
the  **  Edinburgh  Essays,"  and  many  articles  in  the  North  British 
Review,  as  well  as  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  Chambers'  *'  Cyclopsedia,"  ana  to  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Biography."  His  lectures  at  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, Edinburgh,  on  Plato's  "Doctrine  of  the  Beautiful"  were  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  on  *'  Beauty."  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
**  Lyrical  Poems,"  and  he  has  just  laid  before  the  public  a  transla- 
tion, in  ballad  metre,  of  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  with  critical  disserta- 
tions and  scholarly  annotations  on  the  marvellous  poem  of  Homer. 
Of  this  we  may  have  opportimity  to  speak  again  as  a  reviewer.  The 
following  selection  is  a  concrete  of  two  lectures,  and  they  may  be 
read  and  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  papers  on  Plato  and  his 
philosophy  which  appeared  in  this  serial  during  1861-2.  Professor 
Blackie  said:— 

'*  The  Dame  of  Plato  identifies  Greek  literature  with  the  ^neral  etiram  of 
haman  culture,  more  even  than  that  of  Homer.  For,  while  the  interest  in  war 
and  warlike  achievement s^the  main  inspiration  of  the  '  Iliad,'— hat  become  fainter 
as  society  has  advanced  in  practical  wisdom,  the  interest  in  human  nature,  and  in 
onr  moral  and  intellectual  conatitation,  has  become  stron^r.  Accordioglj,  we 
find  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Platonism,  as  the  hif^heat  form  of  tbe 
Greek  moral  philosophy,  worked  as  a  powerful  faotor  in  the  oonveraion  of  educated 
men  to  the  Chriatiau  faith;  and  though  in  the  Middle  Ages  Ari«tot!e  acquired  an 
almost  exclusive  domination  over  the  academical  world,  yet  no  Mooer  was  tbe 
torch  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  rekindled  from  Greek  fires  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century  than  Plato  reasserted  his  supremacy.  In  all  ages  of  intellectnal 
and  motil  revival,  indeed,  Plato,  where  circumstances  are  favourable,  afainea  out  as 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  by  which  the  loftient,  pnreat,  aud  most  adventurous 
intellects  direct  their  course.  Most  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  last  half  ceniviy. 
who,  though  not  always  able  to  guide,  were  and  are  strong  to  rouse,  f>timnlate,  and 
elevate  thought,  were  Platonists.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  the  Brownines  and 
Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  owe  all  their  influence  to  that  Platonic  element  which 
never  fails  to  show  itself  wherever  poetic  fervour  is  united  with  those  more  fulaaUe 
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cIcmcDts  of  character  which  make  a  true,  earneiit,  and  noble  life.  All  men  of 
f^enio*,  and,  io  fact,  all  apontlea  of  great  moral  trnths,  are  Platooiats  ;  for  they 
poeaeee  and  are  inspired  bj  tboM  innate  idcaa  which  are  the  grand  watchword  of 
Ptatoniam,  and  which  it  ia  the  delieht  of  men  of  a  certain  keen  and  sharp,  but  hard 
and  drjr,  temperament  to  denj.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  growing 
power  of  Plato  is  the  work  of  the  accomplished  Greek  bistorian— George  Grote,— a 
gentleman  not  certainly  of  that  temperament  which  would  natnrally  seek  to  borrow 
fire  from  the  altar  of  idealism,  but  whose  volumes,  fall  of  wcigbty  thought  and 
accorate  research,  can  for  this  reason  be  looked  on  onlj  as  so  much  the  more  valu- 
able a  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  great  enchanter.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  eipect  a  decided  victory  over  the  men  who  glory  in  bringing 
what  is  highest  out  of  what  is  lowest  in  human  natore,  who  explain  everything  in 
humanity  but  that  which  is  most  human,  and  find  all  things  in  the  world  but  that 
without  which  it  could  not  be  a  world  at  all — the  Platonic  vov^,  the  ever-present| 
self-existing,  all-causing,  reasonable  Divine  Intellect.  Plato  waa  a  native  of  the 
island  of  JEgioa — an  Athenian,  connected  by  descent  with  the  most  aristocratic 
families  in  Attica.  The  most  important  facts  in  his  life  were  his  early  connection 
with  Socrates,  and  his  experience  of  Athenian  democracy  and  of  oligarchic  despotism 
during  a  long  and  troubled  course  of  struggle.  The  teaching  of  Socrates  made 
him  pre-eminently  a  moral  philosopher — and  that  not  as  a  mere  speculative  writer, 
but,  what  Socrates  was  himself,  an  intellectual  missionary,  and  a  dialectic  preacher 
of  righteousness.  For  though  Plato  was  pre-eminently  the  literary  man— what 
his  great  teacher  was  not, — still,  like  Thomas  Carlyle  among  ourselves,  he  was  in 
soul  and  striving  essentially  a  prophet  and  a  preacher.  This  is  manifest  from  all 
bis  discourses,  even  the  most  abstract  and  speculative.  He  has  always  a  practical 
end  in  view.  In  his  ear  he  hears  continually  sounding  this  word, — *  One  thing  is 
needful  to  make  men  better.*  Whatever  he  commences  with — ^as  in  the  *  Timeus,* 
which  u  a  discourse  on  cosmology  and  physics^he  is  sure  to  end  with  a  sermon. 
Whosoever  does  not  understand  this  element  in  Plato  knows  nothing  about  him. 
A  German  Hegel,  constructing  the  universe  out  of  Btgriffe,  may  represent  the 
great  Athenian*s  divine  ideas  substantially  pretty  well ;  but  no  mere  specula^ 
ttve  German  or  massive-thinking  Scotsman — such  as  Hamilton— can  give  us  a 
true  conception  of  what  Plato  and  hia  school  were  to  Greece  till  to  the  function  of 
academic  exposition  they  add  that  of  moral  appeal.  The  influence  of  democracy 
and  the  sad  experience  of  the  leadership  of  Aleibiades  on  the  mind  of  Phito  is  not 
less  importsnt.  Naturally  aristocratic,  his  large  intellectual  culture  and  high 
appeal  to  reason  made  him  averse  to  that  turmoil  of  hasty  counsels,  violent  pas- 
sions, and  despotic  measures  which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  every  dominant 
majority ;  while  the  murder  of  Sooratea  by  that  very  Demos  to  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  elevation  this  dialectical  apostle  had  devoted  his  whole  life,  taught  a 
lesson  of  the  untmstworthincss  of  the  uneducated  masses  strong  enough  to  hav« 
converted  even  a  natural  democrat  from  the  strong  delusion  of  his  faith.  Plato, 
in  all  his  writiocs,  is  preaching  against  the  Athenian  democracy,  just  as  Burke 
in  this  country  flung  forth  his  eloquent  denunciations  against  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, when  he  saw  that  under  the  specious  names  of  liberty  and  equality — ^the 
common  bait  of  vulgar  minds — men  were  merely  asserting  the  mo&t  unlimited 
selfishness  and  the  most  rampant  despotism.  In  this  moral  crusade,  the  great 
philosopher  of  ideas  was  unqnestiooably  one-sided ;  but  true  philosophy,  like  reli- 
gion and  love,  being  militant,  can  never  be  coldly  impartial.  A  man  may  think 
on  all  sides,  but  he  can  fight  only  on  one.  Plato  was  extremely  one-sided,  no 
doubt,  but  he  was  on  the  right  side  for  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  to  wield 
the  sword  of  truth;  and  he  was  on  the  right  side  for  all  times  and  all  places, 
in  so  far  as  the  elements  of  order,  harmony,  and  subordioation,  which  he  repre- 
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MDts,  are  more  divine  aod  more  rational  than  that  lifMH'tj  whieb 
with  the  tiger,  and  which,  mileea  purified  bj  thought  and  ooeKcimtod  bf  k«ii» 
after  a  ehort  eeaaon  of  wanton  disport^  b  sare  to  plungo  Into  rma  thm  vidBa 
of  its  disorderly  inspiradoB. 

**  In  attempting  to  give  a  sjstomatie  view  of  the  Platania  pWlosephj,  ew 
starting-point  is,  of  oonrse,  the  doctrine  of  knowledge.    To  the  philnwtpher  of  the 
Academy,  in  the  *  Theaetekns,*  belongs  nnqaastionably  the  honear  of  having  first 
clearly  drawn  the  line  between  the  world  of  senaatioa  and  the  world  of  kaowledgs 
—that  line  which  the  speculations  of  Locke  and  his  followers  have  ao  ooafi»udei. 
That  senanons  impressions,  howerer  often  repeated,  can  by  no  posMbilit  j  be  changed 
into  notioos  or  ideas,  can  noTer  in  any  sense  constitnte  knowledge,  is  prorcd  by 
Plato  with  a  strict  logical  precision,  which,  being  done  once,  needed  not,  one  shentd 
think,  to  have  been  repeated.    But  Locke  was,  nafortnnately,  I  fear,  if  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Greek,  certainly  not  initiated  into  Plato ;  ao  he  writee  nprni  the  vesti- 
bole  of  his  temple  of  knowledge — ^  No  innate  ideas;*  and  in  the  Tery  onteet  can- 
fonnds  the  province  of  sensnons  imprrasions  and  forms  of  cognition,  in  the  folleviag 
•tnnge  sentence : — *  The  senses  at  first  let  to  partienlar  ideas»  aod  forniah  the 
yet  empty  cabinet,'     To  a  man  who  has  read  the  *  Th<0tetus,'  this  sentence  is 
sheer  ncmsense.    The  senses  never  can  let  in  ideaa--tbey  cm  only  esctte  iaprae- 
sions  ;  ideas  are  moulded  from  within,  not  admitted  from  withoot;  and  the  mind 
of  n  yonng  child  beginning  to  note  and  discern  is  no  more  like  an  empty  cabisst 
than  the  seed  of  a  pea  is,  or  an  oak  trse  when  dropped  into  the  grouad.     AU  similss 
limp ;  bat  this  Lockian  one  of  the  empty  cabioet  and  the  sheet  of  blank  papor, 
has,  in  my  judgment,  done  the  greatest  amoant  of  mieehief.    U  has  8e«  people 
systeraatioally  seeking  for  that  ontaide  which  can  never  be  fonnd  at  all  naleas  it 
be  found  within  thenMdves.    Not  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only,  as  the  sacred  teal 
tenches,  bat  the  kingdom  of  knowledge— the  poeeibility  of  sneh  a  thing  ns  knew- 
iedge-~is  within  yoo.    Oat  of  the  heisrt  spring  fonntains  of  living  w*ter    waf 
flowing  oat  from  beneath  the  very  throne  of  God,-— snoh  as  no  handa  with  any 
amoant  of  mechanical  bnokets  and  force>pomps  can  proenrsL    Here,  then,  lies  ths 
cardinal  dootrins  of  Platonism.    Look  into  yonr  soul.    Betieve  in  that.    Than  is 
nothing  in  ths  wide  cironmference  of  physical  forms  and  forces  with  which  we  srs 
aorronnded  equal  in  practical  value  and  divine  eignificance  to  the  God-given  capa- 
cities, instincts,  and  aspirations  of  the  hnman  sonl.    Hot  the  ssniies,  but  the  ssind 
anting  on  materials  supplied  by  the  senses,  makes  knowledge  possible.    It  Is  nsl 
only  metaphysically  in  some  cases,  but  literally  and  always  true,  that  we  cwsnfs 
ths  things  which  we  know.    The  external  world  ie»  as  Hemditns,  the  prdanad 
sage  of  Ephesns,  taught,  in  a  stats  of  perpettul  flax  aod  change,  whieii,  aakas  it 
be  detained  and  made  to  stand  question  by  that  inquisitorial  and  imperatorial  de- 
ment within  us  which  we  call  mind,  canaot  become  the  object  of  knewfedgei.    May, 
more :  unless  this  outward  complex  of  flax  and  change  were  itssftf  inhabited  and 
moalded  by  a  permanent  element — by  laws  and  ordering  foroee — it  ceald  net  pen- 
aibly  be  taken  up  into  the  trnderstanding,  any  more  than  ont  of  the  hnbbiibof  n 
moltitudinous  bedlam  a  reasonable  ear  could  coaetme  aenae.    There  is  n 
ntional  element  in  the  external  world  which  aUme  makes  it  cepable  of  beio^ 
up— -that  is,  of  being  understood  and  known — by  the  permanent  rational  d< 
within  the  cognitive  creature  called  man.    This  ia  the  theory  of  knowledge  no- 
cording  to  Plata    I  agree  with  Professor  Ferrier  that  thers  it  only  one  phileeephy 
of  knowledge  passible,  and  that  is  Platonism  rightly  understood.    Let  this  last 
caveat,  however,  rigkitif  undmttoodf  be  particulariy  noted.    Pkto,  like  the  Mew 
Testament,  haa  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  thoosand  times  talked  nbont  lar 
that  he  waa  independently  atudied  and  understood.    Not  that  he  is  an 
writer,  like  Hegel— quite  the  oantrniy;  but  man  ha?e  spoken  againni 
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least  excommnnicated   his  Mnnate  ideas,*  without  ever  reading  him,  eertaini/ 
withoat  taking  the  slightest  trouble  to  know  what  he  under8too<i  bj  them.     Mf 
own  notion  Ik  tb:it  the  innate  ideas  against  which  Mr.  Locke  argues  so  stoutly  in 
bis  opening  chapters  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Plato;  and  yet,  by 
using  this  well-known  shibboleth  of  the  PUtonists,  and  quoting  Lord  Herbert  of 
Gberbury,  when  he  ought  to  have  grappled  with  the  *  ThfSBtetui/  Locke  has  done 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  prejudice  the  multitude  in  this  country  against  the 
Itading  idea  of  Platonic  philosophy.     So  few  are  the  men,  amidst  all  the  babble- 
ment of  books  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  who  have  the  sense  and  the  courage 
to  take  their  knowledge  from  head -quarters.     Of  Plato's  theory  of  knowledge  by 
intellectual  forms  developed  from  within,  the  doctrine  of  Reminiscence,  so  promi- 
nent in  the  '  Menon/  is  only  an  imaginative  illastration — an  illustration,  however, 
pregnant  with  the  moal  sigolGcant  advice  to  educitionists  ;  who  ouc;ht  before  all 
thini;?,  and  especially  in  this  age,  to  bear  in  mind  that  their  art  consists  not 
mainly  in  *  furnishing  the  empty  cabinet,'  but  rather  in  drawing  out  {educo^  the 
latent  c«pacities.     A  human  soul  in  its  first  stages  is  like  a  fern  leaf:  it  unonrlt 
and  unfolds  and  spreads  itself  forth  out  of  the  divine  germ  of  the  seed — ^an  opera-, 
tion  which  an  '  empty  cabinet '  can  scarcely,  even  with  the  most  improved  steam 
machinery,  be  expected  to  perform. 

**  I  have  said  already  that  the  philosopher's  distinguishing  attitude  is  that  of  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  lint  his  preaching,  though  equally  earnest,  powerful, 
and  effective,  is  certainly  very  different  from  that  to  which  we  who  sit  under 
modem  Christian  pulpits  are  accustomed.  The  same  doctrine  is  preached — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  same  ethical  doctrine,  the  ethical  contents  of  PJatonism  and 
Christianity  being  almost  identical ;  but  the  arguments  and  sanctions  by  which  it 
is  enforced  are  very  different.  Christianity,  we  know,  declares  the  will  of  God 
directly,  attacks  the  conscience  by  direct  moral  appeal,  and  leads  the  will  captive" 
ander  the  captainship  of  an  incarnated  God-Saviour.  But  Plato  and  the  Greeks 
generally  had  no  such  mission  ;  they  dealt  with  moral  questions  in  the  manner  of 
a  logical  discussion,  and  in  the  deductive  style  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
Han  is  a  reasonable  animal :  all  reason  manifests  itself  by  creating  order:  order 
in  the  intellectual  world  is  scientitic  truth:  order  in  the  world  of  aetion  is  virtue. 
Bight  conduct  is  right  reason  applied  to  practice.  This  is  the  doctrtue  of  necessary 
and  immutable  morality,  expounded  by  Plato  with  all  the  cogency  of  logic,  and  all 
the  splendour  of  poetic  diction,  in  the  '  Bepublic '  and  in  the '  Gorgias.'  In  these  it  is 
triumphantly  maintained  that  in  the  court  of  reason  there  is  no  medium  between 
virtue  of  the  lofty  Platonic  or  evangelic  type  and  pighood  or  tigerhood.  A  man 
may  consistently  profess  himself  a  pig  or  a  tiger,  or  a  compound  of  both,  but  he 
cannot,  consistently  with  that  faculty  of  reason  which  is  his  boast,  cultivate  a 
half-and-half  worldly-wise  morality  of  mere  expediencies.  I  cannot  here  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  system  of  innate,  intuitive,  or  rational  morals,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  none  will  seriously  ponder  the  subject  without  seeing  its  vast  supe- 
riority to  those  modem  systems  which  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  it 
Take,  for  instance,  John  Stuart  Mill's  recent  advocacy  of  utilitarian  morality. 
Mr.  Mill  is  an  opponent  of  innate  ideas ;  he  stands  upon  the  old  Lookian  platform, 
and  performs  cunningly  the  usual  juggle  which  that  class  of  men  perform  with 
the  word  *  acquire.'  But  I  never  can  think  it  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
English  language  to  say  that  a  pea  when  dropped  into  the  ground  ^aoqmres'  the 
faculty  of  becoming  a  pea,  and  not  a  bean  or  any  other  herb:  it  potteuet  that 
faculty  by  an  inherent,  divinely  moulded  type.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  moral 
character  of  man.  Man  grows  up  into  manhood,  and  not  into  tigerhood  or  pigheod, 
simply  because  he  is  a  man,  and  because  manhood  implies  reason,  and  reason 
implies  virtue.    Further,  Mr.  Mill's  moral  philosophy  gives  stgnifioaBt  indication 
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of  its  low  origin  bj  confoandinK  the  wordai  *  pleasure '  and  'K<M^/^hich  all  tLe 
ADcieot  monliatM  except  Epicnnu  had  wisely  kept  apart ;  and,  in  the  third  plac«, 
*  the  greatest  happioeas  of  the  greatest  nnmber/  though  a  very  naefiil  rale  &r  a 
legislator— aod  a  rale,  by  the  way,  that  PUto  kaew  as  well  as  Beotham — U 
most  inadequate  for  personal  morality  ;  for  what  if  only  one  man  exutcd — Adam 
alone, — is  there  no  morality  for  him  ?  There  is  another  great  defect  in  the  ntil;- 
tarian  ethics,  which  plants  it  in  most  nnfaronrable  contrast  to  the  morals  of  Plato. 
It  is  a  merely  human  morality,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  God.  I  do  not  lay 
that  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  is  atheistic — ^far  from  it.  The  greatest  bappiocss  of  the 
greatest  number  is  an  ethical  rule  which  should  harmouixe  most  easily  with  the 
schemes  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  and  with  the  tendency  of  a  religion  whoM  watch- 
word is  love.  But  this  coincidence  in  the  rsko^  or  final  object  of  all  morality, 
however  perfect,  is  not  the  whole:  we  mu»t  look  also  to  the  fountaia-haad  whence 
the  impelling  forces  are  to  proceed ;  and  here  we  find  utilitarians  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  godless,  much  lenA 
atheistic;  but  if  there  be  any  particular  fragrance  of  piety  about  their  books,  I 
have  failed  to  discover  it.  In  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  the  great  First  Cause, 
the  All-wise  Architect  (^^rifuovpyoQ)  of  the  Universe,  in  all  places  rererentiaij 
and  lovingly  recognised.  Socrates,  also,  his  great  teacher,  was  an  eoiinently  puas 
man;  nor  less  Xenophon,  the  admiring  recorder  of  his  most  reasonable  and  religioas 
discourses.  Here,  therefore,  our  mo»t  recent  modern  philosophy  in  thi^  cunnttj 
shrinks  into  meagreness  before  the  radiant  msje«ty  of  the  great  ioteUectual  saict 
of  the  Academy ;  and  herein  do  we  certainly  see  indicated  the  ruinous  overthrow 
which  must  soon  overtake  all  those  low-pitched  philosophies  of  the  present  hour 
which  are  based  on  the  mere  analytic  processes  of  the  understanding,  and  directed 
with  preference  to  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  external  world  ;  for,  however 
well-conditioned  men  have  existed,  and  may  prosperously  continue  to  exist,  with- 
out logic,  without  microscopes,  and  without  the  calculus,  they  certainly  never  can 
exist  without  poetry,  without  piety,  and  without  God. 

*'  I  now  coma  to  Plato*s  political  doctrines.  PUto  was  a  man  intimately  eoe- 
venant  with  the  workings  of  democracy  in  Athens ;  and  if,  in  his  ripe  msiihsoi! 
he  withdrew  from  all  part  in  practical  politics,  it  did  not  make  him  ths  kis,  but 
the  more  capable  of  setting  forth  in  clear  and  weighty  terms  what  the  actios  of 
that  democracy  really  was.  The  political  ideas  of  the  philosopher  we  axpect  to 
find  in  the  *  Republic  ;  *  and  no  doubt  they  do  stand  there  principally  ;  but  thsie 
is  no  ancient  book  of  which  the  correct  English  title,  according  to  our  modem 
associations,  b  so  certain  to  create  misconceptions,  as  this  troXirtia  of  the  gnat 
Attic  idealist  An  English  title,  which  would  have  avoided  misconception,  might 
be,  *  On  a  Philosophical  Polity.'  For  this  word  philosophical,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  wide  enough  to  ioolnds  what  Plato's '  Bepublic '  actually  doss  indads— 
a  Church  and  a  State.  For  as  all  philosophy,  in  its  highest  term,  is  thsology — 
as  the  good,  according  to  Plato,  is  emphatically  the  miod  and  will  of  God — so  a 
philosophical  polity,  a  social  fabdc  of  which  the  rulers  are  wise  men,  mast  indode 
a  Church — must  in  its  soul  virtually  be  a  Church  much  more  than  what  we  call  a 
State,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  represents  the  highest  aspirations  of  man,  while 
the  State  only  subserTcs  his  lowest  necessities.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Plato's 
great  book  may  be  divided  into  three  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  smallest  rcfen 
to  political  and  economical  science,  strictly  so  called  ;  while  the  great  bodj  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  a  discourse  on  moral  philosophy,  and  on  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  training  which  the  State,  as  both  Church  and  school,  is  honsd 
to  givs  to  its  members.  The  identity  of  Church  and  State  was  a  fixed  chanctir- 
istic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  social  organism  ;  and  the  Hellenic  religioOy  beiag 
more  imaginative  than  moral,  and  more  ritual  than  doctrinal,  nsesssarity  haadcd 
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over  to  what  we  would  oall  the  leealtr  power  the  right  md  daty  of  eontroIUng  the 
eduoatioD  of  its  memben.    Ai  a  Greek,  thereforei  no  less  then  as  a  philosopher, 
Plato  was  obliged  to  assome  the  fanetions  that  belong  in  modern  times  to  a 
Christian  psstor  and  a  schoolmaster.    His  politj  is  his  ideal  of  the  State  as  a 
great  training  institution,  whioh  shall  combine  the  intellectual  coltnrs  of  onr  great 
schools  and  nniversitiee  with  the  moral  exercitations  which  are  the  pro?ince  of 
oar  Christian  chnrohei.    As  a  politician,  in  onr  modem  sense  of  the  word,  the 
author  of  the  *  Bepnblio '  will  be  best  nnderstood  bj  defining  him  as  the  opposite 
pole  of  all  democracy — that  was  denoonced  bj  Plato  as  the  most  shallow  of  all 
▼ulgar  delusions,  and  the  biggest  of  all  emptj  bubblee.    Plato  hsd  seen  democracf 
in  full  bloom,  and  this  had  repealed  itself  to  his  eye  ss  rank  rottenness  and 
putridity.    In  the  gardens  of  the  Academy,  apart  from  the  fret  and  ferer  of  public 
life,  he  built  up  a  philoeophy  of  the  world  and  of  society,  of  which  the  watch- 
words were  *  Order  *  and  *  Subordination/    But  Plato  preached  that  the  cosmoe 
was  a  cosmoe  and  not  a  chaos,  only  by  Tirtne  of  order  and  subordination  ;  a  just 
idea  of  subordination  puts  a  negatire  on  that  political  equality  which  is  the  grand 
principle  of  democracy.    One  eort  of  subordination,  indeed,  democracy,  ancient  and 
modern,  does  admit — that  is,  the  subordination  of  all  merely  numerical  minorities 
to  the  despotism  of  the  majority.     Plato  is  the  grand  apostle,  for  all  times  and 
places,  of  the  great  coemical  and  social  binding  pownr  of  order — that  beautiful  and 
harmonious  order  which  is  revealed  gloriously  in  the  wheeling  of  the  stars,  in  the 
iinely  calculated  organism  of  all  living  structures,  in  the  just  control  of  the  lower 
and  passionate  elements  of  the  soul  by  cool  resson,  but  not  certainly  in  the  fever 
of  an  election  struggle,  the  general  scramble  for  political  power,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  intrigues,  plots,  civil  wars,  and  revolutions  which  are  the  fruits  of 
nnchastened  democracy.    A  necessary  deduction  from  Plato's  leading  principle  of 
social  order  is  that  every  member  of  the  State,  like  the  members  of  the  physical 
body,  should  be  content  with  doing  its  own  special  duty  well  ;  that  every  man 
iibould  not  aspire  to  govern  ;  and  that  statesmsn  should  be  fitted  by  a  long 
and  laborious  process  of  moral  and  mental  training  for  the   high   functions 
which  they  perform.    The  individual  members  of  the  social  body  have  no  natural 
right  either  to  chooee  their  governors  by  taking  the  vote  of  the  majority,  or  to 
dictate  the  course  of  Government  by  any  such  vote  ;  but  all  men  have  a  claim  to 
be  governed — the  ignorant  by  the  wise,  the  bad  by  the  good,  the  feeble  and  vaetl- 
lating  by  the  strong  and  decided.    *Let  every  man  mind  his  own  business' 
was    Plato's  great    motto  ;    and  the  difficult  business  of   governing  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  violent,  and  vacillating   masses, 
but    to    the    select    cool    heads,   far-reaching    intellects,    and  Urge   hearts, 
and  firm  hands  of   each  community.    That  Plato  was  right  here  slight  con- 
sideration will  show,  and  the  precept  of  St.  Paul  plainly  oonfirms.    Quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Athenian  philosopher,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  enjoins 
*  that  ye  study  to  be  qniet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own 
hands '  (1  Thess.  iv.  2).    The  reverse  of  all  thie  was  the  practice  of  ancient 
Athenian,  as  it  is  also  of  modem  American  democracy.    As  Plato*s  system  was 
the  reverse  of  all  democracy,  so  we  must  seek  for  its  realisation  in  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  consistent  conservatism  which  the  world  has  seen.    The  nearest 
approximations  to  Plato's  ideal  that  history  knows  are  the  Christian  hierarchy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Prussian  Government  before  the  recent  infusion  of  the 
constitutional  element.    When  Scottish  people  think  of  Popery,  they  generallj 
imagine  something  very  selfish,  oppreesive,  tyrannous,  savage,  and  bloody.    But 
here  is  an  ideal  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  of  which  many  pions  thinkers  in 
Oxford  have  been  enamoured,  and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  historical  faet. 
.Suppose  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  Pope^  supported  by  a  perfectly  wise  and 
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Tiitiioiii  Colkge  tf  Biibqit ; — wi  vbo  wiH  deny  that  nieh  •  gcsiiiM  sriilocnef 
nitH  A  wtnoBS  Mid  weU-infomMd  pffi«i)iood  wsnld  be  u  adninibto  Ann  d 
Chwcb  jiemniBMit  P    Wa  take  drni^  from  doeton,  lew  fnm  lawycim,  henng 
iioB  iffofceaen  ; — wby  sboiild  we  not  take  onr  tbtoki^  frera  tiie  deryrj  ?    D^ 
not  99-lOOthe  of  ell  chorchee  at  preonC  take  their  theelefry.  eHher  diicelij  or 
isdiieclly,  from  tbe  tiadition  of  the  Chnroh  or  on  the  aatboritj  of  tfccir  fpiftvil 
oveneere  ?    Tbe  maDj  in  thie  matter  aie  manifrft)/  govencd  br  the  lew  ;  end 
df  mociacy  abjvee  her  fwietioBf.    Then  ae  to  Pnmia:  etnoe  tbe  battle  of  Sedeva, 
it  has  become  the  feshion  to  pniae  that  anti-dcmoeratie  govcnimeiit.      Now  fSbit 
▼irtae  of  the  Pnueiaa  system  ii«e  in  this,  that  in  a  borcaacntie  monarchy,  cm 
oonsistcDt  will  goYorns  by  means  of  a  namber  of  profeseioaaUy'tniDed  statesaMB, 
each  at  the  heed  of  bio  deportment.    Here  aothing  is  done  at  rendom.     Effiy 
man  knowa,  and  has  throof^h  a  long  series  of  jeara  systennatically  stvdisd,  bto 
own  department  of  the  pablie  bosiness.    The  machioeiy  of  goremment  ie  oompkls. 
This  acoords  with  Flatus  idea;  and  it  were,  perhape,  not  amiss  if  we  in  tins 
ooantry,  iostesd  of  leaving  onr  pahlio  bnsinees  to  tbe  ebanoe  of  party,  were  ta 
borrow  a  hint  from  Plato  and  Prosaia,  and  see  that  oar  legidators  and  beads  of 
departments  possess  some  special  training  for  the  serrioe  they  nndertaka.    I  do 
not  wish  to  sbnt  my  eyee  to  the  defacts  of  that  philosophical  Toryism  whidi  Piste 
sets  np  sa  tbe  ideal  of  a  wtU-constmcted  social  oganism.  Absolntiam  in  no  skapa, 
even  the  most  intrileetnal,  is  a  good  fonn  of  government  for  free  craatoros.    Here 
lies  the  mistake.    Liberty  is  ss  moch  one  of  the  eternal  prineiplee  of  the  vnivane 
as  order,  and  whosoever  preacbeo  order  only,  and  not  liberty,  is  obeying  only  half  af 
the  great  Deral<^ue  of  the  cosmos,  and  neglecting  the  other.    The  history  of  tbe 
world,  both  physical  and  moral,  is,  in  fiwt,  nothing  bnt  the  constant  straggle  cf 
the  two  great  priociplee  of  order  and  liberty  :  and  in  the  cqolfibrinm  of  these  tso 
forces,  not  in  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  one  by  the  other,  all   healthy  eziatcace  caa- 
sists.    Plato  treated  liberty  as  a  wild  and  lawless  principle — tbe  sgent  of  all  n»> 
lence,  the  mother  of  all  oonfnsion  ;  and  he  forthwith  detemtned  to  atamp  it  est 
relentlessly,  ss  we  do  a  pestilential  disease.    Bat  in  doing  this  he  tried  to  be  wisff 
than  God,  end  so  failed.    Tbe  »ncieni  polttioel  systsm-bnilder,  by  fixing  his  sye 
ezclnsiTely  on  the  good  order  of  the  whole,  forgot  that  the  indiTidoal  b^  a  cli*> 
ractcr  to  iorm  and  a  place  to  assert  which  was  only  possible  on  an  arena  of  free 
straggle  and  energetic  satagOBi»m.    In  the  polity  of  Plato  the  right  of  the  iadi- 
▼idul  to  be  or  do  anything  for  himeelf  is  systematically  denied:  the  goewnots 
rale  with  a  perfect  rnle,  snd  tbe  people  obey  with  a  perfect  obedicnca  ;  bat  the 
people  live  in  a  state  of  perpetnal  pnpilage,  and  the  goVemors  finger  the  stops  of 
a  perfect  machine.    The  same  objection  applies  to  Plato  as  to  PniMia. 

**  We  most  say,  therefore,  to  Plato's  state,  as  one  said  of  the  PrassiaB  capital,  an 
beholding  its  regnlar  lines  of  long  streets,  and  the  trim  filea  of  its  well-drilled 


'  Mnch  have  ye  done,  lords  of  exact  Berlin  ; 
Bat  one  thing  fails— fAe  soHf  to  year  machine.' 

The  srt  of  goTeminf:  well  is  a  greet  thing,  and  hss  been  well  exponndcd  by  Pbte 
and  well  exemplified  by  Prussia  ;  bnt  the  ideal  of  the  best  gorernment  is  to  tesch 
a  free  people  to  govern  tbemselvef — a  problem  which  is  capable  of  solntiaa,  ae 
donbt,  but  not  in  tbe  demsgogio  ittyle  of  hoonding  on  the  mere  numerical  msaaes 
to  ontroar,  and  ovenide,  and  overwhelm  sll  the  highest  intellect,  cnltnre,  ad 
cbsrscter  of  the  community.  One  well-known  pecnlisrity  of  the  '  BepoUie'  d»> 
serves  special  mention,  and  that  relates  to  tbe  place  and  position  of  women.  Bsre 
also,  we  find  an  sosloiry  between  Plato  snd  the  medieval  hierarchy.  No  deabt 
Pope  Uildefarand  annihilated  marriace  altogether  among  tbe  cfBce-bearers  ef  bis 
chaich  ;  and  Plata  iatrsdnced  what  is  commonly  called  the  commnnity  ef  aini 
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—A  eommDnity,  hoiro?«r,  not  witboat  iU  own  Uwi,  rsttriotioot,  *nd  propri«tieB»  a 
will  be  found  detailed  at  large  io  the  fifib  book  of  the  'Bepnblic  ;'  bat  both 
weie  actuated  by  the  same  motiTes,  and  both  achieved  the  aaioe  end — Tiz.,  the 
annihilation  of  the  family  and  its  relations.  Tliis  strong  step  Plato  was  willing  to 
take  ID  the  senrioe  of  the  State,  Gregory  in  the  service  of  the  Cbnrch  ;  bat  Plato-s 
StAte,  as  we  have  seen,  inclndes  a  Choroh,  and  Gregorj's  Obarch  controlled  and 
overrode  the  State,  so  that  there  is  no  real  difference.  Personal  and  family 
interests  often  clash  with  patriotism  and  pablic  spirit.  A  man  inspired  with 
snch  a  lolty  idea  of  a  perfect  social  organism  as  filled  the  sonls  of  Plato  and 
Gregory,  finds  the  thoosand  and  one  centrea  of  individoal  and  local  sympathiea 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  fortberance  to  the  larger  range  of  affection  which  he 
wonld  cherinh.  God,  again,  in  this  matter  is  wiser  than  man.  Plato's  arrange- 
ments for  the  prodaetion  of  a  superior  order  of  pbilosophio  bipeds  remain  a  dream; 
and  Hildebrand's  high-handed  enactments  for  the  creation  of  a  snpersensaoas  and 
infallible  priesthood  are  waiting  for  their  repeal.  Natare  maintained  the  saored- 
Dees  of  the  family  ;  and  Christianity  asserts  the  rights  of  the  individnal,  never 
again,  we  hope,  to  be  lost,  aniess  by  the  madness  of  that  passion  which  listens  to 
no  reason,  and  the  wildness  of  that  liberty  which  tolerates  no  restraint.  Bat  Plato's 
l^islation  for  women  does  not  end  with  his  eccentric  marriage  arrangements. 
Like  a  true  Athenian,  he  was  in  nothing  overcharged  with  chivalroos  senti- 
ments to  the  sex  ;  *  women,  slaves,  and  children '  were  a  familiar  oat^ory  with 
him,  whenever  he  sammons  before  his  mind  a  jary  characterised  by  feebleness, 
fickleness,  and  unreason  of  all  kinds.  Nevertheless  be  deserves  well  of  the  fair. 
He  saw  there  was  something  radtoally  wrong  in  the  low  platform  occnpied  by 
women  in  Athenian  society  ;  he  saw  the  germs  at  least  of  what  he  thought  a 
more  jast  and  equal  system  of  femala  traioing  at  Sparta  ;  so  he  stood  boldly  for- 
ward as  a  prophet  of  progress  in  this  matter,  and  proved  to  his  own  satisfciction 
that  women  were  naturally  capable  of  taking  part  in  all  the  highest  edocattonsl 
exercises  which  belong  to  them.  For  the  arguments  which  he  advances  in  this 
oaose,  even  America,  with  her  trousered  Agamedes  of  the  Unoet  and  the  pill-box, 
may  well  owe  him  thanks. 

**  The  great  idealist's  *  Theory  of  Beauty '  is  merely  a  modification  of  his  theory 
of  morals  :  beauty  is  reason  addressed  to  the  imagination,  instead  of  to  the  will, 
and  its  main  idea  is  symmetry  and  proportion,  the  old  apiOfibr  of  Pythagoras. 
And  as  to  love,  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  respondent  of  beauty,  and  feeds 
upon  fair  sights  as  naturally  as  the  physical  appetite  on  healthy  food,  we  need 
only  say  that  Platonic  love,  as  we  find  it  so  splendidly  portrayed  in  the  *  Banquet,' 
and  the  *  Phsedrus,'  may  most  fitly  be  defined  an  impassioned  admiration  of  excel- 
lence— such  an  admiration  as  a  man  shares  with  an  angel  or  with  a  god  ;  while 
any  other  kind  of  love  is  either  a  faint  image  of  this,  or  such  love  as  is  not 
highly  to  be  accounted  of  in  the  court  of  humanity.  That  Plato,  as  an  essentially 
poetical  nature,  though  in  form  a  philosopher,  must  have  been  sometimes,  perhsps 
often,  perhaps  always,  fervidly  in  love  with  somebody,  I  make  little  doubt ;  but 
unfortanately,  the  meagre  pages  of  Diogenea  Laertius  are  not  rich  in  details  of 
this  kind.  Tradition  says  that  the  philosopher  never  was  married,  which  seems  ex- 
trsmely  probable.  Had  he  been  head  of  a  family,  he  perhaps  might  have  been 
saved,  by  that  wisdom  of  life  which  teaches  more  than  all  libraries,  from  the  ven* 
tilation  of  that  strange  communistic  crotchet  which  has  made  him  so  notorious. 

**  A  few  words  on  the  ontology,  co&mology,  and  relii(ion  of  Plato.  In  ontology-— 
that  is,  a  science  of  real  being  and  substance,  not  of  mere  shows  and  shadows — the 
philosopher  of  the  Academy  most  potently  believed.  After  he  had  triumphantly 
asserted  the  specific  difference  of  science— first  from  sensation,  and  then  from  un- 
reasoned opinion — hs  never  seems  to  have  been  bothered  with  what  oar  modern 
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xnetftphytioiaoB  call  the  *  relatmty  of  bnmtn  knowledge.'   Amid  the  const  ant  flox 
and  change  of  all  ontward  phenomena,  be  recognized  a  permanent  element — a  perma- 
nent element  within,  which  we  call  fundamental  forms  of  intellect  or  lawsof  tbooght; 
and  a  permanent  element  witbont,  which  we  call  laws  of  nature;  which  fandameii- 
tallj  are  what  Plato  calls  types  of  divine  tbonght.    ETerytbing  in  oa  and  about  as 
is  full  of  reason,  and  therefore  fall  of  God.     The  proof  of  this  lies  in  tbe  eserciae  aod 
caltore  of  reason  itself.     Whosoever  thinks,  finds  the  permanent  in  himself; 
whosoever  observes,  classifies,  and  eiperiments,  finds  the  permanent  in  nature. 
These  two  permanents  are  identical  in  essence — i.e.,  both  reasonable,  otherwise 
thej  would  not  be  objects  of  reasonable  coi^iitioo.     A  world  inhabited  bj  no 
Deitj,  would  not  be  cognoscible  bj  reasonable  creatures  ;  but  the  world  is  cog- 
noscible,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  ;  and  this  indwelling  is  God,  or  at  least  from 
God.     Ton  see,  therefore,  how  Plato  arrives  both  at  an  ontology  and  a  tbedocTt 
which  in  fact,  both  in  his  system  and  in  every  possible  system  of  true  metaphynes, 
are  one.     To  seek  for  any  substratum  or  substance  other  than,  or  beyond,  the 
divine  ideas  and  forces  which  make  tbe  cosmos  a  constant  rational  order,  and  not 
a  flitting  and  gibbering  hubbub,  is  vain.     Ideas,  thoughts,  notions,  directly  or 
indirectly  from  God — God  hiniself,  the  great  First  Cause,  and  what  flows  from 
Him — that  is  ourselves  and  all  permanent  reasonable  forms  of  varied  existence — 
are  the  only  reality,  the  only  substantiality.     And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  rational,  the  only  orthodox,  phiWopby— a  philosophy  which  appears  equally 
warranted,  whether  in  the  ancient  Greek  form  of  dieine  ideas,  or  in  the  modem 
Scottish  form  of  divine  decrees  ;  for  decrees  sre  only  idras  energised  by  volitioo. 
What  other  substantiality  people  would  wish  to  get  hold  of  beyond  the  permanent 
laws  of  thought  which  we  arcj  and  the  permaoent  laws  of  nature  which  we  h»m, 
I  cannot  conceive  ;  and  these  two  together  either  mean  God  as  their  indwetliog, 
abiding  cause,  or  the  world  is  one  immense  bedlam,  and  we  are  all  fools  together. 
But  what  becomes  of  matter  in  this  system  ?  you  ask,  and  was  Plato,  some  other 
pious  inquirer  may  ask,  a  Pantheist  ?     He  affirmed  that  something  of  that  kind 
which  we  call  matter  was  necessarv  for  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  divine 
idea,  and  that  certain  evils  necessarily  arise  out  of  its  existence.     There  we  bad 
better  allow  the  matter  to  rest.     As  to  Pantheism,  though  he  uses  occasionally 
Pantheistic  language,  it  really  means  nothing  more  than  the  omnipresent  energy 
of  the  Deity,  which  all  orthodox  Christians  (Acts  xvii.28)  and  consi&tent  thinkeis 
alike  recognize.      Plato  is  a  dibtinet  Dualist,  not  a  Pantheist ;  the  inner  soul  and 
the  outward  form  are  with  him  separated  and  contrasted  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  ;  as  is  particularly  seen  in  the  arguments  which  he  in  various   places 
advances  for  cne  of  his  great  distinctive  docttines,  the  immortality  of  tbe  sooL 
As  to  religion,  Plato  is  the  most  pious  of  philosophers  :  the  great  First  Cause,  se 
far  from  being  ignored,  or  thrust  into  a  corner,  as  in  some  uninspired  fens  of 
recent  physical  science,  is  recognized  as  everywhere  present,  everywhere  acting. 
The  particular  form  of  religious  service  which  the  philosopher  recognised  in  bis 
polity  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  ezisting  form  of  the  popular  faith;  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  order  of  public  worship  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Delphi, 
not  from  the  Academy,  only  the  poets  were  not  to  be  sllowed  their  old  licence  ef 
telling  immoral  stories  about  the  gods,  and  beautifying  nnresaon.     Bea%i»Ddble 
hymns  for  a  reasonable  service  were  to  be  composed  by  poets  lik«  our  own  Miltoas, 
Wordsworths,  snd  Tennysons,  of  a  thoroughly  reasonable  and  cultivated  piety. 
Almost  everything  that  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  great  idealist  on  this  sobject 
conceived  have  betn  realized  in  the  hymns  and  litargica  of  our  Cbristiao  cburches. 
And  long  may  Plato  In  this  country  remained  conjoined,  not  only  with  tbessreiees 
of  our  Christian  churdies,  but  with  the  teschiog  of  our  academic  halls  !     Cbris- 
tisnity  certainly  cannot  have  now  a  more  faithfal  ally,  as  she  nowhtre  Uosnd  ia 
pre-cY angelic  times  a  more  effective  pioneer." 
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Ahswsbs  to  Qdbstioiis. 
698.  Perhaps  Edward  Miall's  **  Nod- 
oonformiits*  Sketch-book:  a  Series  of 
Views  of  a  State  Chnrch  and  its  At- 
tcDdant  Evils/'  thoogh  pablished  in 
1845,  would  be  as  good  a  book  as 
**  Capio  Scire  "conid  stadj.  Dr.  Robert 
Vanghan's  "English  Nonconformity" 
is,  bowsTer,  a  more  recent  work,  bear- 
ing date  1862.— a  D.  D. 

647.  Sheen  is  the  old  orthography 
for  shine,  and  ia  need  now  only  in 
poetry  ;  it  signifies  brightness — so  that 
«iiow*8been  is  the  glistening  of  the 
small  particles  which  so  dazzle,  and  in 
m  short  time  almost  blind  ns  on  going 
out  on  a  winter  morning  after  a  fall  of 
snow.  The  word  is  frequently  nsed  in 
poetical  compositions.  Fairfax  says, — 
'*  Up  rose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
Glistening  in  fii^l  steel  and  armour 

sheenV 
And  Byron,  in  those  lines  which  every 
one  has  read  scores  of  times,  says, — 
**  And  the  theen  of  their  spears  was  like 

stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  bine  wave  rolls  nightly  on 

deep  Galilee.*'  J.  H.  R. 

649.  George  Bancroft  is  a  name  that 
takes  high  rank  in  the  list  of  American 
bisfcorians.  Bom  at  Worcester,  Hassa- 
chnsette,  in  1800,  he  was  designed  by 
his  father,  the  Bev.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
D.D.,  for  the  pulpit,  and  bis  studies 
were  shaped  accordingly.  Finding  the 
uncoogeniality  of  theological  studies, 
be  abandoned  this  intention  for  the 
pursmt  of  literature,  and  sent  out  a 
voinme  of  poeroj  in  his  twenty-third 
yesr.  This  was  followed  by  a  transla- 
tion of  Heeren's  "Reflections  on  the 
Poliiics  of  Ancient  Greece."  In  1838 
he  was  made  Gultector  of  the  Port  of 
Biston;  in  1845  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Navy;  and  in 
1846  came  as  plenipotentiary  to  the 


Court  of  St.  James's,  returning  however, 
in  three  years  (1849)  to  follow  his  lite- 
raiy  pursuits.  An  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  articles  scattered  through  the 
United  States  reviews  and  magasines  are 
due  to  his  pen ;  but  it  is  his  ^  History 
of  the  United  States,"  a  luminous  and 
painstaking  production,  that  has  giTsu 
him  a  world-wide  reputation. — J.  H.  R. 
654.  John  Roskin  is  a  celebrated 
Art  Critic.  He  is  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in 
1819.  Educated  at  the  Univeraity  of 
Oiford,  he  there— although  he  pasted 
a  creditable  career— developed  an  early 
love  for  the  study  of  art,  pursuing  his 
predilections  with  great  devotion.  In 
1843  he  claimed  his  right  to  be  heard 
upon  art,  in  a  volume  entitled, "  Modem 
Painters,  their  Superiority  in  the  Art  of 
Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
Masters."  Again,  in  1849,  he  gave  us 
"The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
following  which  came  his  ''Stones  of 
Venice."  He  delivered  lectures  at 
Edinburgh  on  Architecture  and  Paint- 
ing, and  contributed  to  the  controver- 
sies of  the  time  a  pamphlet  "  On  Open- 
ing the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays."  In- 
1851  he  produced  a  fairy  utory,  entitled 
'*  The  King  of  the  Golden  River;  or,  the- 
Black  Brothers;'*  and  during  the  past 
twelvemonths  he  has  added  to  his  list, 
'*  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  **  The  Crown, 
of  Wild  Olives," — lectures  delivered  in 
Tariotts  towns.  He  is  a  staff  contri- 
butor to  the  ilrt  Journal^  and  claims  to  • 
be  the  leader  of  the  artistic  revolution 
known  as  **  Pre-Baphaelitism."  In  style 
he  is  bold,  brilliant,  authoritative,  para- 
doxical, with  a  richnests  of  language,  an 
afflaence  of  imagery,  considerable  deep 
poetical  feeling,  and  can  play  eloquently 
on  the  passions.  He  is  very  wajward, 
and  has  lately  compromised  his  reputa- 
tion, as  I  think,  by  giving  in  hia  adhe- 
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sion  to  GoTernor  Ejre  of  Jamaica  noto- 
riety.— J.  H.  B. 

659.  In  the  choice  of  booki  three 
thinf^e  are  to  be  attended  to,  vis. : — 
I.  The  special  aim  of  the  indiTidaal, 
as  detenniued  by  his  tastes  or  nrqaire- 
inents ;  2.  The  general  information 
reqniaite,  at  lea^t,  for  the  position  in 
■ooiety  consistent  with  that  aim  ;  aad, 
3.  The  recreation  necessary  in  the  oir- 
cnrostances  of  the  person.  These  oon- 
aidentiona  complieate  the  qnmtioD, 
and  make  it  difficolt  to  give  advice. 
Most  people,  when  adTising  about 
hooka,  have  in  mind  only  the  nsefnl 
books  which  cnltnre  the  higher  sorts 
of  minds;  the  prod  notions  of  the  higher 
class  of  literaiy  men;  or  the  books 
which  may  be  safely  commended  in 
reference  to  morals  or  theology.  Heoce 
the  infinite  diversities  and  general  nse- 
lessoesBof  advice  on  the  chuice  uf  books. 
Besides,  different  books  affect  differvutly 
different  minds ;  hence  the  endless  and 
tantalizing  nncertaioty  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  criticism  on  the  merits  of  books. 
We  require  a  gauge  of  the  critic's  mind 
and  cnltnre  before  we  can  nsefnlly 
a4Soept  his  opinion  cf  any  book.  Given 
the  general  tendency  of  any  individual, 
his  intended  profession,  his  general 
prospects,  the  social  pusition  he  iioldtt, 
and  tlie  msAters  in  which  be  finds 
omnsement,  it  might  be  possible  to  give 
good,  sound,  useful  advice,  and  cease 
to  dwell  in  generalities  for  ever.  The 
most  general  rules  in  the  choice  of 
books  are  those  ;~Choo0e  a  feir^-they 
med  not  be  more  than  six  or  ten — of 
the  best  books  in  that  department  of 
ttvdy  in  which  eminence  is  sought, 
4md  study  these  tboughcfnlJy,  persist- 
ently, and  thoroughly,  until  a  perfect 
mastery  over  their  contents  is  gained  ; 
to  these  Irmit  »peci6c  stndy.  The 
motto  in  this  depiurtraeat  is,  Midtmn 
moH  nmlia.  Bead,  at  any  time  of  op. 
pertnne  oocnrrence.  any  high  class  book 
whateiver,  giving  the  preference,  of 
coarse,  to  those  m<Yt  nearly  connectrd 
with  the  one  staple  specific  study;  but 
wed  each  carefully,  with  constant  com- 
pBntive  reference  to  the  books  pre- 


viously selected,  linking  all  knowledge 
together  by  association  with  tbois 
which  hold  supreme  place  in  onr  minds. 
The  motto  here  is,  Ei  mmita  mi^ 
vuiUum.  Bead  current  Hteratn  re  and 
the  more  ordinary  writera  of  peat  ages, 
at  such  times  as  thought  ia  naresdy 
for  fixed  stady  and  active  prafit  from 
reading.  The  atir  and  movement  of 
the  intellect  by  these  is  advaatsgeens, 
if  not  profound.  The  mind,  lika  the 
oody,  requires  reUxatidn.  Sn^  read- 
ing ia  to  be  taken  frequently,  bat  oat 
taakingly.and  the  mott)  ia,iV<Mi  aviEaH 
ted  muUa.  The  Jfrs<  sQpplioo  thooght. 
the  second  illust  rations,  and  the  tkird 
chit-chst — S.  N. 

In  Neils  ** Cnltnre  and  Satf-Cal- 
ture,''  par.  79,  the  following  pes- 
sage  occurs: — **The  far-flowing  me- 
lodies of  the  Hesiod,  of  Pindar*a  anocat 
song,  the  severe  wisdom  of  AriatoCia,  the 
lights  and  shadowa  of  Livy'a  page,  the 
lustrous  labyrinths  of  Viiigil,  the  cear- 
Uer-like  eaM  and  deliciona  trickeries  of 
wit  and  speech  of  Horace,  eommend 
themselves  to  a  thousand  tnatea  and 
feelings  in  which  nasoeiation  daligbti. 
not  only  beciuse — 

'The  fabric  of  tboaghi 
Is    like  a    web    by   cunning  master 

wrought,' 
but  because  one  feels  aa  if  liatening  to 
thoae  whose  wisdom  enriched  the  lore- 
gone  a^ei>,  and  enhanced  onr  aneesten 
with  msture,  poliabed,  stately,  simple, 
yet  philosophic  tiiouebt,  enptvesed  in 
a  style  full,  flexible,  flowing,  pliant, and 
exquifrite,  withoat  which  the  verid 
wonld  have  wsnted  modela;  and  the 
very  forma  of  modern  Uteratare  woold 
not  have  been  what  ihcy  are.  Neither 
Dante  nor  Milton,  Hnme  nor  Gibboo. 
Bacon  nor  Kant,  Butler  nor  Mill,  weald 
have  given  as  their  thoagiita  aa  they 
have,  had  Homer,  Xenophon,  i^iatoUe, 
&o.,  not  worked  nnaeon,  it  may  bc^  er 
ignored,  yet  truly  and  powcrlnlty,  te 
impart  form,  lifie.  and  frnitfolami  ts 
utterance  by  the  high  modeSa  they  pi*^ 
seated,  and  the  mneealnrly  oampaetid 
examples  with  which  they  oniiehtd 
experience  m  olden  tima,  nod  thn  ioih 
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firming  and  ennobling  ioflacncea  thej 
have  shed  over  tba  minds  of  sll  the 
learned  of  all  subsequent  eras."  I  think 
that  bj  ^  repeatedly  perusing  and  in- 
tently contemplating"  the  works  of  the 
above  great  models, the  mind  cannot  fail 
of  being  disciplined. — G.  H. 

660.  I  do  not  know  of  any  edition  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  EogliUi  ful- 
fiUing   the   requirements    of    0.   D.*s 
query.    Such  an  edition,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  still  a  desideratum  to  be  sup- 
plied. One  of  tlie  jut  est  efforts  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  id,  ^  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; beingaltevistonof  the  Authorized 
Englibh  Old  'Pjestament,"  3  vols.,  and 
"  The  New  Testament,  translated  from 
Grieitbach's  text,*'    1  vol.,  by  Samuel 
Shsrpe,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Britiih  CotUro9eraiaUtt  for  October, 
1865,  p.  307,  and  some  remarks  on 
Griesbach's  text  at  p.  313.    The^  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Dr.  Davidson  de- 
serve attention: — "It  is  needless  to 
pronounce  a  forma  encomium  on  our 
Authorised  Version.     The  time,  learn- 
ing, and  labour  expended  on  it  were 
well  bestowed.     It  far  surpssses  every 
other  English   version  of  the  entire 
Bible,  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
simplicity,  energy,  and  purity  of  style, 
as  also  in  uniform  fidelity  to  the  origi- 
nal.   Arc  vision  of  it,  however,  is  now 
wanted;  or  rather,  a  new  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  based  upon 
it.    Since  it  was  made,  criticism  has 
brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of  mate- 
rial, and  elevated  itself  in  the  esteem 
of  the  critical  theologian  as  an  import- 
ant science.     Hermeoeutics,  too,  have 
been  cultivated,  so  as  to  assume  a  sys- 
tematic, scientific  form.     We  require, 
in  coDsequence,  a  new  English  version 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  sacred  11- 
teratniv.  It  need  scaroely  be  stated  that 
King  James's  translators  have  failed  to 
apprehend  the  true  meaning  in  many 
passages.     .     .     .     Thus,  few    men 
have  sncoesaf  ally  attempted  an  English 
version  of  the  entire  Bible  since  the 
anthorised  one  of  1611.    They  have 
contented   themselves    with    separate 
hooks,  either  of  the  Old  or  New  TesU- 


ment.  In  point  of  style  and  dtetlon 
Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah  is  the 
best.  Dr.  GaropbeU  translated  the 
Gospels,  and  Msckuight  the  Epistles; 
bat  the  former  scaroely  reaches  the  ex- 
pectations which  a  reader  of  the  Preli- 
minary DiasertatiooH  would  form;  while 
the  latter  has  not  commended  itself  to 
competent  jadfres/'— ATtt/o's  "Biblical 
Cycloptedia:'  vol.  i.  p.  788.-0.  UL 

Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Pa- 
ternoster R)w,  London,  are  at  present 
ibsuing  in  16  monthly  parts,  price  2s.  6d. 
each,  their  excellent  **  Commentary 
wholly  Biblical."  Of  this  work  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  resdily  furnish 
0.  D.  with  a  prospectus  and  specimen 
on  application. — D.  W.  D. 

The  Bev.  Ingram  Cobbin  has 
issued  a  work  which  might,  perhaps, 
answer  0.  D.*s  purpose.  It  is  called 
''The  Condensed  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  oonuining  the  most  Taluable 
Criticism!*  of  the  best  Biblical  writers, 
with  practical  rsfiections,*'  Ao.  It 
forms  one  large  quarto  volume,  at  a 
a  guinea.— S.  B.  L. 

66 1 .  Although  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  '*  National  Corresponding  Literary 
Sociery,**  I  cannot  inform  **  Richard*' 
whether  it  has  now  an  existenee.  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that  I  am  sccrstary 
to  a  society  with  similar  pretensions, 
which  has  worked  very  snecessfolly  for 
over  two  years.  Any  mformation  he 
may  require  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish. 
— G.  F.  FuKMiM,  Smmjleet^  near  GooU. 


Subjects  Suitablk  for  Dbbatx. 

Is  Goyernment  by  Party  beneficial  or 

injurious  ? 
Could     gcnehd    Cultare     ameliorate 

Society  without  political  Reform  ? 
Do  Bank,  Wealth,  and  Inflnenoe  coo- 

stitnte  Aristocracy  ? 
Are  *Mhe  Poor  the  only  people  fit  to 

legislate  for  the  Rich"  ? 
Are  "  the  Rich  the  only  people  fit  to 

legislate  for  the  Poor"*? 
Is  it  better  that  Cultare  sfaonld  be  wide 

than  dup  t 
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THB  IKQUISEB. 


It  Political  Gliaoge  an  ineritable  B^oet- 
aity? 

Sboald  Povaitj  be  looked  on  as  a  faalt 
[or  a  mitfortQDe]  ? 

Cao  the  Chaam  between  Rich  and  Poor 
be  brid^  over? 

Oogbt  our  theory  of  Miaaione  to  be  re- 
constructed ? 

Should  Government  Inspectora  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  atate  of  Limit- 
ed Liability  Companiea  annually  ? 

Ought  the  Bribtd  or  the  Bribera  to  be 
punished  ? 

Should  Commercial  Speculation  be  ea- 
courajced  ? 

Should  Copyright  be  national  or  inter- 
national ? 

Onght ''  Ritualiam**  to  be  suppressed  ? 

la  **  Artistic  Worship"  unobrisiian  ? 

Should  the  Heada  of  GoTcrnment  De- 
partments be  removable  on  a  change 
of  Miniatry  ? 

Are  Miracles  proofs  of  Divine  Power  or 
Delegation  ? 

Do  discrepanciea  in  Holy  Writ  invali- 
date the  likelihood  of  ita  Inspiration  ? 

Are  Offencea  against  the  Person  more 
HeinouB  than  those  sgainst  Property? 

Ought  the  compulsory  sale  of  the  lends 
of  Absentee  Landlorda  in  Ireland  to 
receive  the  aanction  of  Parliament  ? 

Should  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  bought 
up? 

Would  a  grand  central  Directory  [a 
United  Tradea*  Union]  benefit  the 
Working  Classes  ? 

Did  St.  Paul  teach  ihe  aame  Dootrinea 
as  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Did  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  fulfil  all 
Prophecy  ? 

Were  the  Gospels  written  by  the  im. 
mediate  asaociates  of  Jeans  Christ  ? 

Is  popular  relieiouM  literature  beneficial? 

Is  PoliticMl  Satire  legitimate  at  Elec- 
tiona  ? 

Are  the  Gospels  and  the  Epiatlea  con- 
sisttnt  ? 

Is  there  any  Haman  Teaching  in  the 
New  Tebtament  ? 

Is  Self-righteousness  the  greatest  of  all 
sins? 

Would  an  International  Coinage  be  ad- 
vantageoua  ? 


Was  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  tmuii  of 

Civil    Mtamangemcot  or   of   Sepoy 

Discontent  ? 
Would  a  GovcmmeDt  Bank  of  laaae  set 

British  Currency  to  righta  ? 
Is  the    MiliUry  Growth    of   Prnaia 

favourable  to  Civtiiaatioii  ? 
Onght  England's  Indian  Rule  to  be 

aggressive  or  oonservattve  ? 
Onght  Rnssta*s  policy  of  mgfumaiSm^ 

ment  in  the  East  to  be  reatraiaed  by 

the  European  powen  ? 
Should  the  Iriah  Proteatant  Church  be 

dts-Siitablisbed  ? 
Are  the  Eoglifth  of  Celtie  or  Germaaie 

origin? 
Would  a  Confederacy  of  Matioiis  XaA  to 

leasen  Wars? 
Was   the  Cromwellian  Sattlement  of 

Ireland  wise,  just,  and  beneficial? 
Haa  Italy  now  n  fair  chance  as  a  Euro- 
pean power? 
Onght  the  Army  to  be  re-oreamaed  ? 
Should  Service  in  the  Army  be  rendered 

compulsory  on  all  ? 
Ought  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pspe 

to  be  maintained  ? 
Is  Free  Thought  a  Duty  7 
Oueht  party  inflnencca  to  be  tnTokcd  in 

University  Eleetiooe  ? 
Is  Carlyle  a  Worshipper  of  mere  Power? 
Is  Christian  Socialiam  pcoaible  ? 
la  a  Standing  Army  essential  to  Despot- 
ism? 
Has  the  Government  of  Loots  Napetcoa 

been  beneficial  to  Franca  ? 
Should  defaulting  Dirsetora  be  made 

reeponsible  in  purse  or  penoo  ftr 

proved  mismanagement  f 
Was  the  Norman  Conquest  jnalifiaUc, 

and  has  it  b^en  beo^cial  ? 
Ooght  Men  to  have  equal  rights  ? 
Onght  Original  Writera  to  be  paid  by 

the  Sute  ? 
Is  the  Law  of  Copyright  jaat  ? 
Do  Creeds  and  Coafeasisiia  hinder  or 

promote  religioas  progreaa  ? 
Shoold  Great  Britain  reeniit  her  hoBs 

army  with  Sikba  ? 
Ars  Strikes  Co-operative  agtnciea? 
la  a  Conventional  Etiquette  desinUe  ? 
Is  it  poaaible  to  utiliia  tha  Amsss  of 

Europe? 


THB  80CISTIS8'  8SCTI0V. 
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REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


KUbarchan  Liierary   Improvement 
Scheme. — Horace  mjs,  if  I  remfinber 
the  meaning  of  mj  LaUo  rightly,  that 
the  mannscripts  of  poets  should  be  kept 
in  fafe  and  reviaable  keeping  for  nine 
jeara — nomimque  prematur  in  annumf 
&c.     It  won!d  notf  perhaps,  be  a  bad 
plan  to  applj  the  same  law  to  schemes 
of    mental   improTement  and  philan- 
thropy.    This  has  been  done  with  a 
nsefal    ard   nnpretendlDf;    iotellectnal 
enterprise  in  the  Renfrewshire  village — 
Kiibarchan — in  which  I  reside,  though 
not  confined  to  that  alone,  bnt  extended 
to  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Loch- 
winnocb,   Houston,    and    Kilmalcolm. 
Perhaps  a  short  notice  of  a  tried  scheme, 
now  nine  years  old,  mar  give  a  hint  to 
some  of  your  well-to-do  readers  of  a 
plan  thej  might  easily  {ut  into  opera- 
tion at  their  own  doon.    The  simplicity 
of  the  scheme  is  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  it,  especially  for  scattered  country 
districts.      It   is   called   the  Literary 
Competition  Scheme,  and  operates  in 
the    following    way.     A   few  gentle- 
men or  lady  subscribers  place   in  the 
hands  of  some  responsible  and  well- 
known  persons  such  sums  of  money, 
books,  &c.,  as  they  feel  inclined.     The 
directors  arrange  a  series  of  subjects  of 
study,  on  which  they  by  themselves  or 
their  representatives  offer  to  examine 
candidates  in  different  suitable  places  in 
the  district,  the  same  questions  being 
asked  of  all  the  candidates,  and  ail  the 
papers  being  brought  together  for  com- 
parative adjudication  ;   the  best  three 
or  four  in  each  subject  getting  a  prize 
or  certiBcate,  as  previously  arranged  and 
announced.    At  the  head  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Kiibarchan  scheme  are 
J.    0.    Lee-Harvey,    Esq.,  of   Castle 
Semple  ;  Captain  Stirling,  Esq.,  R.N., 
Glentyan,  &c.     At  last  examination, 
in  February,  seventy-one  competitors 
appeared.      This  year   the   following 
subjects  have  been  chosen,  viz. : — The 
Book  of  Exodus ;  the  Life  and  Writings 


of  the  Apostle  Peter  ;  the  History  of 
Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Union  ;  the  Barometer  and  the  Ther- 
mometer ;  Astronomy.  Between  three 
and  four  months  are  allowed  to  study 
any  of  these  subjects  the  candidates 
choose,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period 
the  examination  is  proceeded  with. 
The  object  arrived  at  by  the  scheme  is 
to  encourage  reading,  thought,  and 
writing  amongst  those  who  have  left 
school,  and  who  have  often  little  or  no 
disposition,  without  some  such  help,  to 
continue  their  studies  and  improve 
themselves.  The  proper  use  of  leisure 
hours  is  thus  secured,  and  probably  a 
greater  amount  of  moral  than  of  mental 
good  is  aceompli|hed  by  it.  The  seventy 
candidates  or  so  that  the  plan  brings 
forward  is  not  the  measure  of  its  influ- 
ence. These  are  only  the  pick  and 
flower  of  those  who  have  begun,  gone 
on  for  a  while — and,  when  others  failed 
or  felt  foiled,  came  forward.  Intelligent 
readers  will  see  the  benefits  of  this  plan 
for  country  parish  improvement  without 
any  farther  enlargement  by  me. —  W. 

RjLLSTOir. 


The  Lord  JBacon  Corresponding 
Literary  Aeeociation. — The  first  num- 
ber of  the  monthly  manuscript  magazine 
in  connection  with  this  society  will  be 
issued  on  January  15th,  1867.  Readers 
of  the  ControverHaUst  anxious  to  join 
such  an  association,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  magazine,  will  please  communi- 
cato  at  once  with  the  secretary  and 
editor,  S.  W.  Young,  4,  Herberton 
Street,  Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow,  who 
will  forward  a  copy  of  the  regulations, 
and  give  all  information  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  society  and  the  con- 
ducting of  the  magazine.  The  special 
feature  of  the  latter  will  be  the  mutual 
exchange  of  information  bearing  upon 
studies  and  general  improvement ;  but 
all  orij^inal  papers —essays, tales,  poems, 
reviews,  &c. — will  be  welcome. 
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UTBBAST  H0TB8. 


^iierarji  "^oUb^ 


BxV.  F.  D.  Mjlukicb  has  betn  elected 
Profesaorof  Moral  Philosophy  in  t^e 
Univenitj  of  Cambridge,  in  inooeiuon 
to  the  late  John  Grote,  B.D. 

America  has  a  oomplete  three-dollar 
ISmo.  edition  of  Teonjson'a  Poems, 
and  a  diamond  edition  at  half  that  sum ; 
whj  will  the  author  not  benefit  his  own 
nation  and  spread  hia  own  fame  bj  the 
ivne  of  a  people's  Tenojson? 

An  organ  of  "advaoced*'  religions 
opinion,  entitled  the  Badical,  is  pnb- 
liahiog  in  America,  nnder  the  editorship 
of  S.  H.  Morse. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "  Poems  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay,"  with  biographical  in- 
trodnotion  and  ootea,  is  in  preparation 
bj  Dayid  Laiog,  editor  of  '*  The  Poems 
and  Fables  of  Robert  Henryson." 

Maria  S.  Cnmmings,  aathor  of  the 
''Lamplighter,**  ''Blabel  Vaoghan," 
&c,  died  8th  October. 

In  the  Bibliothique  Katumalt  pnb- 
liahod  fortnightly,  by  H.  Gantier,  Paris, 
some  of  the  best  works  in  French  lite- 
rature are  to  be  had  in  its  nnmbecs, 
price  2id. 

The  FoHmghihf  Rtmew  is,  "  for  the 
present,"  to  be  uaed  monthly. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie  is  to  give, 
dnring  this  winter,  "  A  Systematic  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrines  of  Plato." 

B.  W.  Emerson  has  a  new  Tolnme  of 
poems  in  the  press'. 

A  newly  rerised  issne  of  the  Aldine 
edition  of  the  **  Poets"  is  in  the  press. 

6.  A.  Sala*s  **Llfe  of  Hogarth," 
reprinted  from  CitmhiUf  is  to  be  pnb- 
Ibhed  shortly. 

"  Twelve  Champions'  of  Bevolntion  *' 
in  1848,  is  a  work  issued  by  Drs. 
Stmre  and  Bssch,  at  Berlin. 

M.  C.  DuTeyrier  (b.  1803),  author 
of  the  "  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
St.  Simon,"  and  many  Tandeyilles  and 
pamphlets,  died  10th  November.  He 
has  left  seyerel  nnfinished  works. 


An  antobiognqpfaj  of  Heinrich 
(1797—1865),  in  three  Tola.,  is  likely 
soon  to  be  iasned. 

Bishop  Percy's  "  Bcliqncaof  Ancient 
Poetry"  are  to  be  repabliabed  nnder 
the  care  of  F.  J.  Famivall,  by  anbacrip- 
tion,  from  the  MSS.  nsed  by  the  literary 
cleric  to  whom  the  rerival  of  oar  poetiy 
was  due. 

Some  **  Letters  of  Madaroo  da  Bar- 
ry," in  the  posaeaaion  of  M.  Barri^ 
are  about  to  be  pnbliabed;  tbej  contain, 
it  is  said,  '*  a  romance  nnder  a  veil." 

"The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Ministry 
of  M.  Droayn  de  Lhnya"  will  sooa 
give  us  a  politico-aatobiographical  work 
of  some  inalne,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

"  David,  King  of  Urael,"  is  the  sob- 
ject  of  a  new  work  by  F.  W.  Kmin- 
macher. 

Byron's  "Don  Joan "  haa  been  trsas- 
lated  into  French. 

Prcf.  Seeley,  author  of  "  Boee  Hooo," 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  Seeley,  the  well-knows 
evangelical  publisher,  aad  was  edneatad 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  uder 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Mortimer.  Having  ob- 
tained much  distinction  there,  be  pio> 
oeeded  to  Cambridge*  and  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  where  ho  took  his  B.A. 
degree,  when  he  was  bracketed  fifth 
wnngler,and  sixteenth  in  the  first  class 
in  the  classical  tripw.  He  is  Profesaor 
of  Latin  in  University  CoUege,  London. 
Prof.  Seeley  haa  been  aelectod  by  tba 
Syndics  of  the  Clarendon  Press  to  edit 
their  new  issue  of  Livy*s  weeks. 

The  reoent  Bcfbrm  speeches  of  John 
Bright,  Esq.,  are  to  be  published  ui  a 
cheap  form,  revised. 

A  new  volume  of  Barth^cmy  Ssiot- 
Hilaire's  traoalation  of  Aristotle's  works, 
containing  an  intrBdnction  on  Greek 
philosophy,  has  just  been  issufd.  Ed- 
ward Posts  has  also  issued  AristotJe 
on  FalUdes,  with  a  translslicn  and 
notes. 
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